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CONTINUED FROM VOLUME III, PART I 


Loyalty and Security Legislation 
(see: Civil Rights) 

Lynching, Anti- (also see: Racial 
Discrimination; Civil Rights)—(1930, 
p. 384). In harmony with sound 
traditions and repeated pronounce- 
ments of the A. F. of L. that 
practice of economic and civil in- 
justices upon the colored wage earn- 
ers and our fellow citizens are here- 
with unequivocally and sharply con- 
demned and the voice of American la- 
bor reaffirms and emphasizes its faith 
in and devotion to the principles and 
ideas of equal opportunity, fair-play 
and justice for all Americans in indus- 
try and before the law without regard 
to race, creed, color or nationality, as 
the safest assurance and guarantee of 
the stability of our institutions; and 
the A. F. of L. pledges its forces and 
calls upon all affiliated unions to em- 
ploy their great influence and power, 
in cooperation with various civic and 
religious organizations, to stamp out 
lynching and mob violence and indus- 
trial discrimination because of race or 
color as a disgraceful crime and a blot 
upon American civilization. 

(1934, p. 624) The A. F. of L. here- 
with proclaims its absolute and un- 
equivocal condemnation of Lynch and 
mob law, and calls upon Congress to 
enact legislation which will wipe out 
this shameful blot of barbarism from 
American soil. Reaffirmed: 1935, 1937, 
1938, 1939. 

(1939, pp. 243, 456) Res. 21, unani- 
mously adopted as follows: 

Whereas—In the last half-century, 
some 5,000 or more persons have been 
the victims of lynching in the United 
States of America, some of whom have 
been white and women; and 

Whereas—Lynching harks back to 
the brutal methods of the barbarian 
and savage, and constitutes a blot, a 
stigma and a shame and disgrace 
upon a so-called civilized country, and 
earns the condemnation and scorn of 
all civilized peoples: and 

Whereas—Convention after conven- 


tion, together with the Executive Coun- 
cil and the President of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor, have made 
definite and sharp declarations against 
this national evil and inhuman prac- 
tice, and that there is a growing en- 
lightened sentiment in the South 
against this horror; therefore, be it 

Resolved—That the 59th Annual 
Convention of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor express its unqualified 
condemnation of lynching and mob 
terror, and denounces the Southern 
filibuster in the United States Senate 
against the Wagner-Van Nys-Gava- 
gan Anti-Lynching Bill, as opposed to 
and in contravention of all democratie 
procedure and practice, preventing, as 
it were, through physical force and a 
blocking process, the will of the peo- 
ple from being heard and registered, 
and calls upon the Congress to enact 
a Federal law to wipe out lynching. 

(1940, pp. 81, 406) A. F. of L. has 
consistently supported anti-lynching 
bills and the E.C. was authorized by 
the 1940 convention to continue its 
efforts to secure such legislation. In 
the report of the E.C. to the conven- 
tion the purpose of the proposed legis- 
lation was set forth as enlisting ‘the 
aid of the Federal Government within 
its constitutional province to supple- 
ment the efforts of the states in stamp- 
ing out lynching and removing the 
threat of mob violence from American 
life. It is a basic premise of this legis- 
lation that the function of checking 
and punishing mob violence is in the 
first instance an obligation of the 
states and that it is only when state 
agents fail or refuse to <> their duty 
that Federal power is to be exercised 
in the form of penalties uxon the state 
agents and agencies which have been 
derelict in their duty. The Federal 
Government cannot intervene in any 
case in which state agents and agen- 
cies have been diligent in attempting 
to prevent and punish mob violence. 
The proposed legislation will operate 
in three ways: (1) The Department of 
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Justice is empowered to investigate 
lynchings wherever there is evidence 
of delinquency on the part of local 
officials. (2) Local officials who are 
remiss in their duty with reference to 
restraining the mob or bringing lynch- 
ers to the bar of justice are subject 
to punishment. (3) The county or 
city whose peace officers or other 
agents charged with law enforcement, 
aid the lynchers or refuse to oppose 
the mob, become liable for damages 
to the victim of mob violence or the 
next of kin of such victim.” 

Legislation of this character has 
frequently been before Congress but 
has failed because filibustering in the 
Senate has prevented a vote. At this 
session the bill passed the House on 
January 10, 1940, by a vote of 252 to 
131. It was favorably reported by 
the Senate Committee on Judiciary by 
a vote of 11 to 4 but there has been 
no action by the Senate to date. 

(P. 512) Convention adopted the 
following statement setting forth the 
position of the A. F. of L. on the need 
for an adequate anti-lynching law. 
aos . that this convention endorses 
the principle of an anti-lynching law, 
and that the officers and the Execu- 
tive Council of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor be requested to give 
their support to legislative measures 
which will bring an adequate anti- 
lynching law into existence.” 

(1941, pp. 251, 548) The conven- 
tion unanimously adopted a resolution 
definitely and sharply expressing its 
opposition to lynching and mob law 
and reaffirming its stand endorsing 
and supporting a federal anti-lynch- 
ing law. 

(1944, p. 507) Res. 24: 

Whereas — Lynching and mob-law 
are a disgrace and menace to Ameri- 
can democracy and Christianity, and 
since the lynching of American citi- 
zens, white and black, for over fifty 
years shows that the states, individ- 
ually, are incapable of abolishing this 
evil, therefore, be it 

Resolved—That this Convention of 
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the American Federation of Labor in 
New Orleans, Louisiana, November, 
1944, go on record as condemning 
lynching and mob-law as a grave 
danger to our constitutional govern- 
ment and an attack upon civilized so- 
ciety, and hence call upon the House 
and Senate of Congress to enact a 
federal law against lynching and 
mob-law. 


Your committee recommends that 
the position previously taken by the 
convention of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor to prevent lynchings be 
reaffirmed. 


(1946, pp. 220, 490) Res. 7 called 
for legislation protesting against the 
prevalence of lynching in some of the 
states. The Executive Council report- 
ed that support had been given in the 
Congress to bills against lynching. 
The convention recommended contin- 
ued efforts to secure enactment of 
these proposals. 


(1946, pp. 549, 594) The convention 
considered two resolutions, Nos. 142 
and 165, dealing with civil rights and 
anti-lynching legislation. The con- 
vention decided that “the American 
Federation of Labor vigorously and 
unequivocally condemn these crimes, 
and urges the Congress of the United 
States to enact, as speedily as possi- 
ble, legislation which will permit the 
Federal Government to intervene in 
cases where individuals or groups 
have been deprived of their civil 
rights, guaranteed under the Federal 
Constitution, or have been denied due 
process of law or adequate protection 
against violence.” 


(1947, p. 651) The convention, 
through adoption of Res. 47, reaf- 
firmed the position of the A. F. of L. 
in support of anti-lynching legislation 
“in the interest of justice and fair 
play for all peoples regardless of race, 
color, religion, national origin, or an- 
cestry.” 

(1948, p. 235) Res. 10 provided that 
the A. F. of L. go on record as op- 
posed to lynching in all of its repre- 
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hensible forms and called upon Con- 
gress to enact legislation abolishing 
this grave attack upon the life of 


American citizens and American 
democracy. 
Machinists, International Associa- 


tion (Disaffiliation)—(1943, p. 43) The 
following communication was received 
by the officers of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor from President 
Brown and Secretary-Treasurer Davi- 
son, of the International Association 
of Machinists: 


Washington, D. C., May 27, 1943. 


Mr. William Green, President, 
American Federation of Labor. 


Mr. George Meany, Secretary- 
Treasurer, 
American Federation of Labor. 


Dear Sirs and Brothers: 


In our communication of May 20, 
1943, to the A. F. of L. Executive 
Council we advised that the general 
membership of the International Asso- 
ciation of Machinists had by referen- 
dum vote decided to withdraw from 
the American Federation of Labor. 


In that letter, copy of which is 
herewith attached, we set forth the 
causes leading up to our membership’s 
decision and once more made an ear- 
nest appeal that the same considera- 
tion be granted the Machinists’ Union 
as was given other American Federa- 
tion of Labor affiliates. 


For reasons best known to them- 
selves the A. F. of L. Executive Coun- 
cil chose to deny our request, thereby 
clearly demonstrating that justice and 
a fair application of the true princi- 
ples upon which the American Feder- 
ation of Labor was founded, no longer 
enters into their deliberations nor 
governs their decisions. 

On May 22, International President 
H. W. Brown attending your Council 
meeting, stated that: 

“In view of the A. F. of L. Execu- 
tive Council’s refusal to grant the re- 
quest presented in our communication 
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of May 20, 1943, and in the absence 
of any offer of protection of our work 
jurisdiction, the Executive Council of 
the International Association of Ma. 
chinists, in session assembled, has no 
alternative other than to determine 
the effective date on which the man- 
date of our membership shall be 
carried out.” 

That statement was confirmed in a 
letter addressed May 24 to Secretary- 
Treasurer George Meany by President 
Brown. 


An impartial analysis of the man- 
ner in which the Council has handled 
our repeated appeals for justice can 
only lead to one conclusion; namely, 
that A. F. of L. convention decisions 
and rulings pertaining to the work 
jurisdiction of our union were totally 
disregarded and the merits of our 
contentions completely ignored when 
our case was decided. By their refusal 
to abide by A. F. of L. convention 
decisions and rulings affecting our 
jurisdiction and to grant us the relief 
asked for they have once more placed 
their stamp of approval on the prac- 
tice whereby thousands of our mem- 
bers are compelled to pay tribute to 
other A. F. of L. unions for the right 
to work at our trade. 


After due deliberation we have con- 
cluded that not until the International 
Association of Machinists is assured 
of the same consideration in the pres- 
ervation of its rights and work juris- 
diction as is accorded other members 
of the American Federation of Labor 
family, can there be any justification 
for a continuation of our forty-eight 
year affiliation with the American 
Federation of Labor. 


You are, therefore, duly notified 
that our affiliation with the American 
Federation of Labor is withdrawn as 
of May 31, 1948. 


It is with sincere regret that we 
take this step. However, in leaving 
the American Federation of Labor, 
we are firmly resolved to continue one 
of the traditional policies of the Inter- 
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national Association of Machinists— 
to respect the jurisdiction of and co- 
operate with the bona fide trade 
unions who respect our jurisdiction. 


Fraternally yours, 


By Order of the Executive Council, 
International Association of 
Machinists, per 


(Signed) H. W. Brown, 
International President. 


(Signed) E. C. Davison, 
General Secretary-Treasurer. 


The Executive Council learned of 
this action taken by the International 
Association of Machinists with a feel- 
ing ot deep regret. The representa- 
tives of the American Federation of 
Labor appealed to the officers of the 
International Association of Machin- 
ists to reconsider their action and to 
withdraw its notice of withdrawal 
from affiliation with the American 
Federation of Labor. We urged that 
through conferences and discussion, 
efforts be put forth to bring about a 
settlement of differences which had 
arisen between the International Asso- 
ciation of Machinists and interna- 
tional organizations affiliated with the 
American Federation of Labor. The 
Council emphasized the fact that bet- 
ter results could be obtained through 
the pursuit of such a policy in the 
settlement of the differences within 
the family of Labor than by with- 
drawal from affiliation and an attempt 
to bring about a settlement through 
resort to force and forceful methods. 


Notwithstanding the withdrawal of 
the International Association of Ma- 
chinists from affiliation with the 
American Federation of Labor, we 
have continued the status quo regard- 
ing affiliation of local unions of the 
International Association of Machin- 
ists with city central bodies, state 
federations of labor and local metal 
trades councils. Furthermore, we have 
not thus far enforced the provisions 
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of the Constitution regarding the affil- 
iation of the International Association 
of Machinists with the Metal Trades 
Department and the Railway Em- 
ployees Department, which were char- 
tered by the American Federation of 
Labor. The Executive Council has 
hoped that such action might be 
avoided through an early return of 
the International Association of Ma- 
chinists to membership in the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor. The efforts 
of the officers of the American Feder- 
ation of Labor and the Executive 
Council to bring about a re-affiliation 
of the International Association of 
Machinists with the American Feder- 
ation of Labor still continue. 


Supplemental Report of the 
Executive Council—International 
Association of Machinists 


(Page 317) In our report to the con- 
vention, we have set forth the action 
on May 27, 1943 of the International 
Association of Machinists in with- 
drawing from the American Federa- 
tion of Labor and we have set forth 
our efforts to have this organization 
withdraw its notice of withdrawal in 
the interests of harmony within the 
family of the American Federation of 
Labor. 


We are now happy to report to this 
convention that, after extended con- 
ferences, the International Associa- 
tion of Machinists has, through the 
following communication complied 
with our request: 


“October 6, 1943 


“Mr. George Meany, 

Secretary Treasurer, 
American Federation of Labor, 
Statler Hotel, 

Boston, Massachusetts. 


Dear Sir and Brother: 


This is to advise you that our letter 
of May 27, 1943 announcing the Inter- 
national Association of Machinists’ 
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withdrawal from the American Feder- 
ation of Labor is herewith withdrawn. 


With kindest regards, I remain 
Fraternally yours, 


—s— H. W. BROWN, 
International President, 


—s— E. C. DAVISON, 
Secretary-Treasurer.” 


In addition to the above, we wish 
to report that the International Asso- 
ciation of Machinists has paid its per 
capita tax to the American Federa- 
tion of Labor up to and including 
September 1943. 


We, therefore, recommend that the 
Credentials Committee of this conven- 
tion be instructed to give immediate 
consideration to the seating in this 
convention of the delegates represent- 
ing the International Association of 
Machinists. 


(1946, p. 78) The officers of the 
American Federation of Labor were 
greatly surprised when they received 
an official communication from Presi- 
dent Brown of the International As- 
sociation of Machinists, officially ad- 
vising that said International Union 
was withholding the payment of per 
capita tax to the American Federation 
of Labor until certain conditions were 
met by the Executive Council. This 
refusal on the part of the Interna- 
tional Association of Machinists to 
pay per capita tax to the American 
Federation of Labor as required by 
the laws of the Federation was inter- 
preted by the Executive Council as 
discontinuation of the affiliation of 
the International Association of Ma- 
chinists. The facts herewith set forth 
are made clear in an official communi- 
cation addressed to the Executive 
Council by President Harvey W. 
Brown of the International Associa- 
tion of Machinists, reading as follows: 


Washington, D. C., November 29, 1945 


To Executive Council, 
American Federation of Labor 
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Attention: 
Mr. William Green, President, 


Mr. George Meany, Secretary- 
Treasurer. 


Dear Sirs and Brothers: 


This will acknowledge your com- 
munication dated November 19, 1945, 
in which the Executive Council of the 
American Federation of Labor serves 
notice that the International Associa- 
tion of Machinists “has discontinued 
its affiliation with the American Fed- 
eeration of Labor—because of failure 
te comply with the provisions of Sec- 
tion 3, Article X of the Constitution 
of the American Federation of 
Labor.”’ 


The language of this notification 
erroneously implies that the Interna- 
tional Association of Machinists is 
“refusing to pay per capita tax” for 
the purpose of discontinuing its affilia- 
tion with the American Federation 
of Labor. Since this is not the case, 
and for the purpose of a true and 
correct record, we direct your atten- 
tion to the following plain facts con- 
cerning the deferment of our per 
capita tax to the American Federation 
of Labor. 


The Executive Council of the Inter- 
national Association of Machinists 
deferred the payment of per capita 
tax to the American Federation of 
Labor at a time when the Executive 
Council of the American Federation 
of Labor, in total disregard of our 
established jurisdiction and actions 
of A. F. of L. conventions, took action 
to parcel out to another organization 
work which is a part of our trade and 
which had always been performed by 
members of our organization. This 
was done notwithstanding the promise 
made at the Boston Convention, i.e., 
that the American Federation of 
Labor Executive Council would do 
everything possible to assist us to 
protect our trade rights. We believed 
that with such assistance we would 
regain work rightfully belonging to 
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our trade and which was being per- 
formed by other A. F. of L. crafts in 
contravention of actions of A. F. of L. 
conventions and agreements made in 
good faith. 


The actions of the American Feder- 
ation of Labor Executive Council 
which precipitated our Council’s ac- 
tion to defer per capita tax payments 
actually took away more of our work 
and thus increased and complicated 
the difficulties of our membership in 
following the work of their trade. 
Thus we were left no choice but to 
conclude that the Boston Convention 
promise either had not been made in 
good faith or had since been rescinded. 


Thereupon our Executive Council 
decided to defer the payment of per 
capita tax until the entire matter 
could be submitted to our Convention 
for decision. This was done in our 
recent Convention held at New York 
City. The Convention overwhelmingly 
endorsed the prior action of our Exec- 
utive Council, that is, to defer the 
payment of per capita tax to the 
American Federation of Labor until 
we are accorded the same treatment 
and consideration by the A. F. of L. 
Executive Council as this body ac- 
cords to other A. F. of L. affiliated 
Unions. 


Pursuant to the laws of the Inter- 
national Association of Machinists, 
this Convention action is now being 
submitted to a referendum vote of our 
membership. We cannot escape the 
conclusion that the latest action of 
your Executive Council, as set forth 
in your communication of November 
19, 1945, is timed and intended to 
influence our referendum vote. In this 
conclusion we are influenced by the 
language of the A. F. of L. Constitu- 
tion which was used as a basis for 
the notification set forth in your 
November 19, 1945, communication, 
viz: 


“Any organization affiliated with 
this Federation not paying its per 
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capita tax on or before the 15th of 
each month and assessment or assess- 
ments when due and payable shall be 
notified of the fact by the Secretary- 
Treasurer of the Federation, and if 
at the end of three months it is still 
in arrears it shall become suspended 
from membership by the Federation, 
and can be reinstated only by a vote 
of the convention when such arrear- 
ages are paid in full, as provided in 
Section 2 of this Article.” 


Since the International Association 
of Machinists has deferred all per 
capita tax due since November 1944, 
this notification according to the A. F. 
of L. constitutional proviso, quoted in 
your communication of November 19, 
should have been served immediately 
after February 15, 1945. The A. F. of 
L. Executive Council, however, saw 
fit to withhold such notice until the 
eve of our referendum vote. 


We desire to have your records show 
clearly that the International Associa- 
tion of Machinists is neither dissatis- 
fied with the announced principles nor 
the bona fide laws of the American 
Federation of Labor. We shall always 
adhere to these principles and abide by ~ 
such laws. We do not believe, how- 
ever, that our membership can long 
tolerate the discriminatory application 
of these principles and laws. 


The International Association of 
Machinists stands ready now or at 
any time to the future to pay in full 
all American Federation of Labor per 
capita tax now held in abeyance and 
all subsequent per capita tax when 
due upon conclusive assurance that 
the discrimination against our organi- 
zation will cease and that we will be 
accorded the same treatment and con- 
sideration as is being accorded other 
affiliated Unions. 


With best wishes, I remain, 
Fraternally yours, 


(Signed) H. W. Brown, 
International President. 
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The following reply to this com- 
munication was sent by the President 
of the American Federation of 
Labor: 


Washington, D. C., December 3, 1945. 


Mr. Harvey W. Brown, President, 
International Association of 
Machinists, 

Machinists Building, 

Washington 1, D. C. 


Dear Sir and Brother: 


I transmitted a copy of your com- 
munication dated November 29th to 
the members of the Executive Council 
for their information and considera- 
tion. I am confident that the members 
of the Council will note, as I noted, 
your comment regarding the commun- 
ication sent you by direction of the 
Executive Council regarding the result 
which inevitably followed your refusal 
to pay per capita tax to the Ameri- 
con Federation of Labor for the pe- 
riod intervening since November 1944. 


The laws of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor provide that if at the 
end of three months an affiliated or- 
ganization has failed to pay its per 
capita tax, it becomes suspended from 
membership in the Federation. The 
records show that the International 
Association of Machinists failed to 
pay per capita tax as required by the 
laws of the American Federation of 
Labor, for a period of twelve months. 
The refusal of the International As- 
sociation of Machinists to pay tax to 
the American Federation of Labor 
was voluntary on its part; it made 
its own decision to refrain from pay- 
ing per capita tax as required by the 
laws of the Federation and with full 
knowledge that to do so meant a dis- 
continuation of its affiliation with the 
American Federation of Labor. 


When an organization makes its 
own decision to refuse to pay per 
capita tax to the American Federa- 
tion of Labor and does so voluntarily, 
it is reasonable to conclude that it 
discontinues its affiliation with the 
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American Federation of Labor of its 
own accord and of its own free will. 
Such action must be interpreted as 
a discontinuation on the part of the 
International Association of Machin- 
ists of its affiliation with the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor. I am sure 
the International Association of Ma- 
chinists entertains this same point 
of view toward its chartered local 
unions when they refuse to pay per 
capita tax to the International Asso- 
ciation of Machinists, as required by 
the laws of said organization. 


You are wrong in your conclusion 
that the latest action of the Executive 
Council, as set forth in the communi- 
cation sent you, was timed and in- 
tended to influence the referendum 
vote. The Executive Council was tol- 
erant and highly considerate. It 
awaited the action of the special con- 
vention of the International Associa- 
tion of Machinists which convened in 
New York on October 29th. All mem- 
bers of the Council had hoped that 
the convention would direct you and 
your associates to comply with the 
laws of the American Federation of 
Labor and to place the International 
Association of Machinists in good 
standing with the American Federa- 
tion of Labor. When your convention 
failed to do this the Executive Coun- 
cil believed that the time had arrived 
when it should act and carry out the 
provisions of the constitution of the 
American Federation of Labor. 


There is no difference in the refusal 
of an international union to pay tax 
to the American Federation of Labor 
and deferring the payment of per 
capita tax. You make clear in your 
letter that both the Executive Board 
and the special convention of your 
International Union have refused to 
pay per capita tax to the American 
Federation of Labor until certain con- 
ditions are met by the Executive 
Council or by a convention of the 
American Federation of Labor. I sin- 
cerely regret this action, and I regret 
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more than words can express that the 
International Association of Machin- 
ists is no longer in affiliation with 
the American Federation of Labor. 
Very truly yours, 
(Signed) William Green, 


President, 
American Federation of Labor. 


On February 6, 1946, a communi- 
eation was addressed to the Executive 
Council of the American Federation 
of Labor signed by the members of 
the Executive Council of the Interna- 
tional Association of Machinists, 
which reads as follows: 


Washington, D. C., February 6, 1946. 


Executive Council, 

American Federation of Labor 
Attention: 

Mr. William Green, President, 
Mr. George Meany, Secretary- 
Treasurer. 


Dear Sirs and Brothers: 


Accept this as formal notification 
that the membership of the Interna- 
tional Association of Machinists has 
by referendum voted in excess of 4 to 
1 to continue the deferment of our per 
capita payments to the American Fed- 
eration of Labor until such a time 
that the Executive Council of the 
American Federation of Labor dem- 
onstrates by conclusive action that it 
will accord our Organization the same 
treatment and consideration as it ac- 
cords other affiliated Organizations. 

Specifically our membership has di- 
rected that we, their officers, continue 
the deferment of our American Fed- 
eration of Labor per capita tax until 
we consummate a written understand- 
ing with your Council, which will, 
without reservation, accomplish the 
following results, all of which are 
consistent with the laws and Conven- 
tion actions of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor: 


1. When called upon by interested 
parties the President of the A. F. of 
L., in his absence the Secretary-Treas- 
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urer, shall by written notice announce 
that the jurisdiction of the Interna- 
tional Association of Machinists 
eevers 


(A) The erecting and repairing of 
machinery of all description (includ- 
ing trucks, tractors and all other auto- 
motive equipment) on construction 
projects, in buildings (during course 
of construction or when completed) or 
elsewhere. 


(B) The maintenance and repairing 
of automobiles, trucks, busses, trac- 
tors and any other automotive equip- 
ment and machinery of all description 
operated by or for local interurban 
or distance transportation companies, 
individuals or business establishments 
of any kind. 


2. The President of the American 
Federation of Labor shall notify (in 
writing) the Building and Construc- 
tion Trades Department, A. F. of L., 
and all subordinate Councils thereof, 
that they shall in no way interfere 
with the International Association of 
Machinists’ right to negotiate with 
any employer an agreement covering 
the erecting and repairing of ma- 
chinery of all description (including 
trucks, tractors and all other automo- 
tive equipment) on construction proj- 
ects, in buildings (during course of 
construction or when completed) or 
elsewhere. 


3. The letter be withdrawn which 
the President of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor addressed April 23, 
1948, to President William E. Malo- 
ney, International Union of Operat- 
ing Engineers, and any other infor- 
mation he addressed to any party, 
wherein the President of the A. F. of 
L. attempted to turn over to the In- 
ternational Union of Operating En- 
gineers the work involved on a ship 
while the ship is undergoing a trial 
test, prior to turning the ship over to 
the owner or purchasers and before 
commissioned for service to determine 
if the machinery meets specifications. 
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Pursuant to this direction from our 
membership the Officers of the Inter- 
national Association of Machinists 
stand ready to meet with authorized 
representatives of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor to discuss and/or 
consider any matters that will, or 
may, lead to the results which will 
justify resumption of our per capita 
tax payments. 


Fraternally yours, 


/s/ H. W. Brown, 
International President 
/s/Eric Peterson, 
General Secretary-Treasurer 
/s/ Harry J. Carr, 
General Vice-President 
/s/ S. L. Newman, 
General Vice-President 
/s/ A. J. Hayes, 
General Vice-President 
/s/Elmer E. Walker, 
General Vice-President 
/s/ D. S. Lyons, 
General Vice-President 
/s/ Harley F. Nickerson, 
General Vice-President 
/s/ Earl Melton, 
General Vice-President 
/s/ Roy M. Brown, 
General Vice-President 
/s/ J. L. McBreen, 
General Vice-President 


The Executive Council directed that 
the International Association of Ma- 
chinists be advised that the Council 
could not respond to the suggestion 
made in the communication received 
from the International Association of 
Machinists, but that instead it be- 
come a part of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor, and after it places it- 
self in good standing with the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor the Council 
will take up the grievances enumer- 
ated and give them consideration, and 
sincerely and earnestly endeavor to 
work out a settlement which will be 
fair, just and satisfactory to all con- 
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cerned. This decision of the Execu- 
tive Council was transmitted to Presi- 
dent Brown of the International As- 
sociation of Machinists on June 19th. 
As an answer to the aforesaid com- 
munication, the following letter was 
received from President Brown, under 
date of July 1, 1946: 


Washington, D. C., July 1, 1946. 


Mr. William Green, President, 
American Federation of Labor, 
A. F. of L. Building, 
Washington, D. C. 


Dear Sir and Brother: 


This will acknowledge receipt of 
your letter dated June 19 wherein you 
reply to the communication our Ex- 
ecutive Council addressed February 6, 
1946, to the American Federation of 
Labor Executive Council. 


Recently, the writer appointed our 
General Secretary-Treasurer Eric 
Peterson, and General Vice-Presidents 
H. J. Carr, A. J. Hayes and H. F. 
Nickerson to represent our Associa- 
tion in any conferences that may be 
arranged with authorized representa- 
tives of the American Federation of 
Labor to endeavor to arrive at a sat- 
isfactory settlement of the disputes 
affecting our Association. 


Therefore, I am referring your com- 
munication of June 19 to the above 
referred to Committee for further 
handling. 


Sincerely and fraternally, 


/s/ H. W. Brown, 
International President 


Following the receipt of this letter 
arrangements were made to hold a 
conference between the committee rep- 
resenting the International Associa- 
tion of Machinists and the officers of 
the American Federation of Labor 
and members of the Executive Coun- 
cil residing in Washington. Said con- 
ference was held at the headquarters 
of the American Federation of Labor 
on July 25, 1946. A free, open and 
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frank discussion of the situation took 
place. It was the opinion of all who 
participated in the conference that 
some definite progress was made to- 
ward bringing about the reaffiliation 
of the International Association of 
Machinists with the American Federa- 
tion of Labor. It was agreed that 
further conference between the com- 
mittee representing the International 
Association of Machinists and the rep- 
resentatives of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor would be held on some 
date which would be mutually con- 
venient about the middle of Septem- 
ber. 

It is the earnest hope of the Execu- 
tive Council that further progress will 
be made at the next meeting of the 
committees representing the Interna- 
tional Association of Machinists and 
the American Federation of Labor. 


(1946, p. 412) The report of the 
Executive Council relates in detail 
the steps which led to the dissociation 
of the Machinists from the A. F. of L. 


Your committee is exceedingly 
sorry that this large, forceful group 
of trade unionists is temporarily not 
in the A. F. of L. 


It is encouraging, however, to note 
that negotiations marked by some 
success have been conducted to effect 
the reaffiliation of this organization 
with the A. F. of L. 


There are obviously strong differ- 
ences of opinion regarding jurisdic- 
tional matters. Your committee sub- 
mits that the proper way to settle 
these differences must ultimately be 
on the convention floor. We would 
urge, therefore, that our fellow work- 
ers in the Machinists take steps in 
their organization to bring them again 
soon into our family—properly, their 
family—so that as members they may 
plead their case on the floor of the 
convention, and as members approach 
our common problems. 


We frankly state we need them and 
want them in our family, and we 
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think they need us and we trust they 
will want to rejoin their family soon. 
The prospects are brighter now for 
such a reunion. 


(1947, pp. 166, 427). The Execu- 
tive Council submitted a report on 
efforts made during the preceding 
year to bring about reaffiliation of the 
International Association of Machin- 
ists with the A. F. of L. The conven- 
tion committee which considered this 
subject submitted recommendations 
which were unanimously adopted as 
follows: 


(P. 427) The Executive Council 
renders a detailed report of the 
special efforts made by its committee 
to achieve the reaffiliation of the In- 
ternational Association of Machinists 
with the American Federation of La- 
bor. The committee of the Executive 
Council approached the matters in dis- 
pute between the American Federa- 
tion of Labor and the International 
Association of Machinists carefully 
and sympathetically. It recognized the 
urgent need to have this great Inter- 
national Union return to the fold of 
our Federation at the earliest date. 
Accordingly, it conducted the nego- 
tiations in a friendly and fraternal 
spirit and offered to the International 
Association of Machinists substantial 
concessions, bringing the discussions 
far along toward a settlement. We 
commend the Executive Council and 
its committee for the judicious and 
statesmanlike manner in which it con- 
ducted these negotiations. 


When final and complete agreement 
could not be reached, the committee 
representing the International Asso- 
ciation of Machinists, after careful 
study, placed the views and proposals 
of the American Federation of Labor 
before the Executive Council of the 
International. Our proposals were 
then submitted to the membership of 
the International -Association of Ma- 
chinists for a referendum vote. The 
International’s membership failed to 
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accept these proposals by a small 
margin of votes. 

This action we all in the American 
Federation of Labor deeply regret. 
When all organized labor is under 
concerted attack from anti-social 
forces, the need for solidarity in trade 
union ranks becomes imperative. Con- 
tinued failure to settle past differ- 
ences will not resolve them, but will 
only serve to create new differences. 
Continued absence of the Machinists 
from the ranks of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor in this critical time 
can result only in serious harm to the 
entire trade union movement. We 
urge the International Association of 
Machinists to reconsider their action 
and re-enter the house of Labor at the 
earliest date, with confidence that a 
fair and just basis of accommodation 
on the jurisdictional question can and 
will be found. 

(1948, pp. 238, 460) Res. 22 re- 
quested the officers of the A. F. of L. 
to “continue their efforts to bring 
aabout the reaffiliation of the Inter- 
national Association of Machinists.” 


(1949, p. 40) Executive Council re- 
quested to “take steps to invite the 
International Association of Machin- 
ists back to the House of Labor.” 

(Reaffiliation) —(1950, p. 84) The 
Executive Council reported official 
correspondence between the presidents 
of the A. F.of L.and of the Machin- 
ists leading to reaffiliation of the I. A. 
of M. with the A. F. of L. 

(P. 434) We have carefully con- 
sidered this part of the Report and 
the exchange of letters having taken 
place. We rejoice in understand- 
ings and conclusions reached and in 
the assurance of President A. J. 
Hayes that these understandings and 
conclusions will be referred, for final 
confirmation, to the members of that 
organization with the recommendation 
of its officers and Executive Council 
that reaffiliation to the American Fed- 
eration of Labor be favored and ap- 
proved. 
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We commend the officers and mem- 
bers of the Executive Council for the 
splendid manner in which these nego- 
tiations have been carried on— for 
their patience, tolerance and sympa- 
thetic approach. We likewise com- 
mend the officers of the International 
Association of Machinists for recog- 
nition and response to the need of our 
time for unity of purpose and har- 
mony of action in the field of labor 
and of labor organization. 

We hope and trust the general mem- 
bership of the International Associa- 
tion of Machinists, for whom we have 
always had the highest regard, will 
acquiesce, favor and approve the 
words and deeds of their officers and 
Executive Council and bring into early 
fruition the reaffiliation of this splen- 
did organization. 


(1951, p. 45) On January 1, 1951, 
the International Association of Ma- 
chinists reaffiliated with the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor. It is now 
an integral part of our organized 
labor movement. Its membership num- 
bers over 500,000. 

This reaffiliation took place as the 
result of extended negotiations car- 
ried on between committees represent- 
ing the American Federation of La- 
bor and the International Association 
of Machinists. As reported to our 
Sixty-ninth Annual Convention which 
was held at Houston, Texas, in Sep- 
tember, 1950, the Executive Council 
of the International Association of 
Machinists recommended reaffiliation 
and submitted the question of reaffilia- 
tion to a vote of the membership. The 
referendum proposal was submitted 
to the membership of the Machinists 
on October 25, 1950. The vote was 
overwhelmingly in favor of reaffilia- 
tion. This action of the membership 
of the International Association of 
Machinists must be interpreted as 
meaning that they not only desired re- 
affiliation with the American Federa- 
tion of Labor, but were of the opinion 
that such reaffiliation would serve to 
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promote their economic, social and in- 
dustrial interests, and in addition 
would serve to promote trade union 
solidarity, to advance the common in- 
terests of the workers throughout the 
nation, and thus increase the influence 
and standing of the organized labor 
movement. 


The importance of this development 
is reflected in the fact that the Inter- 
national Association of Machinists is 
one of the pioneer organizations which 
has long been established and has 
functioned over a long period of time. 
The Executive Council extends a 
hearty welcome home to the member- 
ship of the International Association 
of Machinists. We regard their re- 
affiliation as highly important and 
deeply significant. 

(p. 409) We welcome the return of 
the International Association of Ma- 
chinists to our family. Their reaffilia- 
tion means even more than a signifi- 
cant increase in membership; it means 
greater functional union within the 
trade union movement. 


It brings back to our own family 
an old union with a glorious history. 
It assures to them and to us all a 
richer united effort to serve the com- 
mon good. We genuinely rejoice at 
their return. 


Machinists vs. Building Trades 
Department 
(Jurisdiction) 

(1941, pp. 248, 516) The conven- 
tion considered resolution No. 16 in- 
troduced by delegates from the Inter- 
national Association of Machinists 
providing that it be 

RESOLVED, That this convention 
declare null and void any and all de- 
cisions, orders or awards by the 
Building and Construction Trades De- 
partment or its officers, which aim to 
interfere, and are in conflict with, the 
trade rights and jurisdiction, the 
American Federation of Labor granted 
the members of the International As- 
sociation of Machinists over the build- 
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ing, assembling, erecting, dismantling 
and repairing of machinery in ma- 
chine shops, buildings, factories, or 
elsewhere where machinery may be 
used, and that no additional such de- 
cisions, orders or awards which inter- 
fere with the herein stated trade 
rights of the members of the Inter- 
national Association of Machinists 
shall be rendered by the Building and 
Construction Trades Department or 
officers thereof; and be it further 


RESOLVED, That the President 
and Executive Council of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor stand in- 
structed to render every possible as- 
sistance in enforcing the intent of this 
decision. 


In lieu of the aforementioned reso- 
lution, the convention after consider- 
able discussion approved the report 
of the committee: 


Concretely stated, and as developed 
in the discussions during the hearing 
on this resolution, the purport of this 
resolution is to define the authority of 
a Department of the Federation in 
matters of jurisdiction. 


Your committee is of the opinion 
that where members of the Depart- 
ment in question have agreed that the 
Department may consider, define and 
determine conflicting claims of juris- 
diction by such methods as they may 
approve, that such procedure is 
clearly within the diseretion and au- 
thority of such Department. However 
in the event a ruling or decision thus 
rendered by the Department affects 
the jurisdictional right of an organi- 
zation not affiliated to such Depart- 
ment, and not having previously 
agreed to such arrangement or pro- 
cedure, direct or indirect, that such 
ruling or decision shall not be binding 
on a nonaffiliated organization to the 
Department. In other words the De- 
partment possesses no authority to 
render a decision in jurisdictional 
disputes, between an affiliated and 
nonaffiliated union to the Department, 
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unless by agreement of all the unions 
involved. On the other hand the De- 
partment is within its authority to 
safeguard, protect and promote the 
jurisdictional rights of its affiliated 
unions. 

(1942, p. 470) Resolutions 2, 3, and 
4 of the 1942 convention all dealt with 
jurisdictional disputes between the In- 
ternational Association of Machinists 
and other A. F. of L. affiliates. The 
convention Committee on Resolutions 
in reporting on these resolutions made 
the following statement which was 
adopted by the convention after 
lengthy discussion: 


“. . . these subjects were not prop- 
erly before the convention at this 
time . . . and that therefore the con- 
vention could not consider those three 
resolutions or the subjects pertaining 
to them.” 

The Council decision was _ based 
upon Section 12 of Article III of the 
A. F. of L. constitution which pro- 
vides: ‘‘No grievance shall be consid- 
ered by any convention that has been 
decided by a previous convention ex- 
cept upon the recommendation of the 
Executive Council, nor shall any 
grievance be considered where the 
parties thereto have not previously 
held a conference and attempted to 
adjust the same themselves.” 


The Council found that the griev- 
ances contained in the three resolu- 
tions aforementioned had been de- 
cided at the 1941 convention; no rec- 
ommendation had been made by the 
Executive Council to the 1942 conven- 
tion. The constitutional question hav- 
ing been raised, the Executive Coun- 
cil ruled that under the prohibitive 
restrictions of the constitution, they 
could not be considered at this (1942) 
convention. 


Machinists vs. Street and Electric 
Railway Employees (Jurisdiction) 


(1940, p. 619) The long-standing 
dispute between these organizations 
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was brought to the convention in the 
form of a resolution. The Committee 
on Adjustment, to which the dispute 
was referred, reported that the two 
organizations at interest had reached 
an agreement as provided for in the 
original agreement between them 
dated October 25, 1928. 


(1942, p. 62) The dispute between 
the named organizations continued 
despite compliance with action of 
1941 convention which directed that 
conferences be held in an attempt to 
adjust the controversy. 


Pursuant to these instructions, the 
Executive Council held conferences 
with the representatives of the Inter- 
national Association of Machinists 
and the Amalgamated Association of 
Street and Electric Railway Em- 
ployees of America. In fact, the con- 
troversy was considered in some form 
at every meeting the Executive Coun- 
cil has held during the past year. The 
last conference was held at the meet- 
ing of the Executive Council which 
convened in Chicago, IIll., beginning 
August 4, 1942. Representatives of 
both organizations met with the Exec- 
utive Council and all efforts possible 
were made to compose differences, to 
promote an understanding and to 
reach a settlement of the jurisdic- 
tional disputes existing between these 
two organizations. 


The Executive Council sincerely re- 
grets it failed to bring about a settle- 
ment. It was impossible to find a 
basis of accommodation. Appeals were 
made to the representatives of both 
organizations to settle their differ- 
ences and to establish harmony and 
cooperation. 


(1942, p. 523) This jurisdictional 
problem again came to the attention 
of the convention through a resolu- 
tion proposing to outline jurisdictions. 
The whole subject was again referred 
to the Executive Council with the re- 
quest that it continue its efforts to 
bring about an adjustment. 


Machinists— Engineers (Jurisdiction) 

(1944, p. 333) Ata meeting of the 
Executive Council held in Chicago, 
Illinois, August 21, 1944, considera- 
tion was given to a jurisdictional dis- 
pute which arose between the Inter- 
national Association of Machinists 
and the International Union of Oper- 
ating Engineers regarding the mak- 
ing of necessary repairs on machines 
operated by members of the Interna- 
tional Union of Operating Engineers 
in order to keep said machines in 
operation. 

A committee was appointed by di- 
rection of the Executive Council for 
the purpose of meeting with the offi- 
cial representatives of the two organi- 
zations directly concerned and directly 
interested for the purpose of working 
out a solution of the jurisdictional 
problem and with instructions that 
said committee report back to the 
members of of the Executive Council. 


The committee reported to the Ex- 
ecutive Council that it was agreed 
between the representatives of both 
unions involved that the dispute was 
“Whether the Engineers or Machin- 
ists would make the repairs on ma- 
chinery operated by the Engineers at 
the site of operation.’’ Because it was 
impossible to bring about an agree- 
ment between representatives of the 
Operating Engineers and the repre- 
sentatives of the Machinists upon the 
question in dispute, the committee rec- 
ommended to the Executive Council 
“that the jurisdiction over all repairs 
necessary to keep the machine in op- 
eration on machines operated by the 
members of the International Union 
of Operating Engineers on the site 
of the operation belongs to the Inter- 
national Union of Operating Engi- 
neers.” The recommendation made by 
the committee was adopted by the 
Executive Council. 


Mahon, William D. (Tribute) 


(1943, p. 596) In the midst of the 
pressing affairs which have engaged 
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the attention of the 68rd annual con- 
vention of the American Federation 
of Labor, we now pause to pay tribute 
to William D. Mahon, president of the 
Amalgamated Association of Street 
and Electric Railway Employees of 
America, on the occasion of his jubilee 
anniversary which marks his fiftieth 
year as president of that magnificent 
union. 

The Federation concurs in the 
words of our great American poet, 
Carl Sandburg, in describing this 
sterling leader of labor: “It would 
take a man-sized book to tell how and 
why Bill Mahon is one of the figures 
to give meaning to the cause of labor 
and the mystery of democracy. His 
integrity and sagacity, his fidelity to 
the plain folks from whom he came, 
his modest needs and humble ways of 
living, are worth looking at in this 
time of world crisis when the war 
and the peace after the war are to 
bring such hard tests of labor and 
democracy.” 

Bill Mahon spent all his adult years 
in a ceaseless, relentless struggle 
against economic and social injustice. 
And today, as in the early years of 
his struggle his watchword is, “Free- 
dom Through Organization.” 


In the last decade of the nineteenth 
century the lot of the street car work- 
ers of America was pitiful indeed. 
They labored from twelve to eighteen 
hours a day and for this they were 
paid from ten to fifteen cents an hour. 
They were inadequately fed, they 
lived in slums, their families suffered 
the social indignities of poverty, want 
and squalor. They were scorned by 
the press, sneered at by the poli- 
ticians and ignored by the general 
public. 

Among the first to work for the or- 
ganization of these men was Bill 
Mahon who, together with the immor- 
tal Samuel Gompers, decided to or- 
ganize an international union of 
street car workers. In 1892 at Indi- 
anapolis, Indiana, such a union was 
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formed. The organization was imme- 
diately subjected to hostility of the 
most vicious kind; men were bribed, 
detectives and spotters were employed 
against active members of the union, 
violence was used and provoked on 
the slightest pretext. But Bill Mahon 
and his associates worked ceaselessly 
and never faltered for a moment, al- 
though the early days of the union 
were frequently black indeed. 


Today, Bill Mahon and his early co- 
workers have been amply repaid, not 
in terms of personal reward but in 
the satisfaction of a job well done. 
Members of the Amalgamated Asso- 
ciation today receive from eighty 
cents to a dollar and twenty-five cents 
an hour, they are protected against 
discrimination, they enjoy the rights 
of seniority; they live as all Ameri- 
ean workers should live—in decent 
comfort, worthy of their hire, pro- 
viding for the comfort, health and 
education of their families. All these 
things—and more—the street car men 
of America and Canada owe in great 
measure to the labors of William D. 
Mahon and those who worked at his 
side. 

Although all his life Bill Mahon 
has been humble and modest, honors 
came to him at frequent intervals. In 
1916 he attended the British Trades 
Union Congress as a fraternal dele- 
gate of the Federation. He was elected 
vice-president of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor in January, 1917. 
Shortly afterwards he was appointed 
a member of the Federal Electric 
Railway Commission, created by Pres- 
ident Wilson to investigate and rec- 
ommend a plan for the rehabilitation 
of the street railway industry. He re- 
signed as vice-president of the Fed- 
eration in 1923, but twelve years 
later, in 1935, was appointed vice- 
president. 

We have merely been able to sketch 
a few of the outstanding achievements 
in the life of this tireless, outstand- 
ing citizen and leader of labor. Much 
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has been said and written about Bill 
Mahon. Officials, delegates and guests 
to the 63rd annual convention ob- 
served with regret that, due to ill- 
health, he was unable to be with us. 
To the many expressions of admira- 
tion, love, and respect which have 
been voiced on the floor and in the 
corridors of the convention, the Fed- 
eration now adds this official and yet 
warm tribute to an absent colleague. 


God grant him added years of fruit- 
fulness, not only for the sake of the 
splendid union which he heads, but 
also for the sake of all of us who 
have been privileged to know him! 


Maintenance of Way—Building 
Trades 


(Jurisdiction Dispute) 


(1951, p. 47) The jurisdictional dis- 
pute which has existed for some 
length of time between the Brother- 
hood of Maintenance of Way Em- 
ployees and organizations affiliated 
with the Building and Construction 
Trades Department has developed into 
an acute stage. Efforts have been put 
forth by the Executive Council to 
bring about a settlement of this con- 
troversy, but no progress has been 
made and no settlement has been 
reached. 


The records show that this contro- 
versy has been dealt with by conven- 
tions of the American Federation of 
Labor and the Executive Council over 
a long period of time. 


During the past year the officers 
of the Building and Construction 
Trades Department made vigorous 
protest to the Executive Council 
against the Brotherhood of Mainte- 
nance of Way Employees organiza- 
tion, charging it with trespassing 
upon the jurisdiction of Building and 
Construction Trades Unions in the 
construction and erection of buildings 
on railroad properties and railroad 
rights of way. 


The Executive Council put forth 
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special efforts to settle the contro- 
versy at its meeting held in Chicago 
during the month of May, 1951. It 
failed to promote or reach an agree- 
ment because of the uncompromising 
position taken by representatives of 
the Brotherhood of Maintenance of 
Way Employees. As a result, the 
Executive Council decided that the 
jurisdiction of the Brotherhood of 
Maintenance of Way Employees is not 
building construction, but is the orig- 
inal jurisdiction of the organization 
when chartered and as later modified 
by agreements it signed with various 
segments of the Building and Con- 
struction Trades and which were ap- 
proved by the 1922 Convention. 

The Executive Council, therefore, 
submits this jurisdictional dispute to 
the Convention for consideration and 
action. 

(P. 442) Decision of Executive 
Council (May, 1951) in Chicago, con- 
curred in. 


Management Labor Policy Commit- 
tee (Nat'l) (see: Employment Secur- 
ity). 

Manganese Deposits—(1935, p. 587) 
The A. F. of L. favors government 
acquisition of the manganese deposits 
of the U.S. of America. 


Manpower (War) (also see: War 
Production; Conscription) 

(1948, p. 8) In his keynote speech 
to the convention the President of the 
A. F. of L. said “A complete analysis 
will be made of the war manpower 
situation. We will make a survey our- 
selves and we will endeavor to promote 
better utilization of the available 
manpower and womanpower of our 
nation, because we are opposed to a 
resort to force or the enactment of 
forcible measures to compel free 
American workers to do things against 
their will.” 


(National Service Legislation) 


(1948, p. 184) There has been con- 
sideration of national service legis- 


lation. We have opposed such action 
on the grounds that: 1. The War Man- 
power Commission has broad powers 
under its Executive Order which it 
has never fully used. 2. Employees 
and employers everywhere are anxious 
to cooperate with a voluntary pro- 
gram that is adequate. 3. The possi- 
bility for improvement, through volun- 
tary cooperative action on the part 
of management and Labor have 
hardly been tapped, and until the full 
possibilities, under the voluntary pro- 
gram have been exhausted, there is no 
indication for the need for national 
service legislation. 
(Defense) 

(1943, pp. 128, 529) The E. C. Re- 
port contained a lengthy survey of 
estimated manpower needs in the na- 
tional defense program. The conven- 
tion committee report on the several 
parts of this survey was unanimously 
approved: 


The Report of the Executive Council 
indicates the estimated need for man- 
power, with the labor requirements of 
essential industries and the esti- 
mated national labor force up to 
January 1944. At that time we shall 
reach the peak of 65,900,000. The def- 
inite effort to use all available per- 
sonnel is indicated by the decrease in 
unemployment, gainful employment of 
women, return of older workers to the 
labor market, importation of foreign 
workers, the training programs, the 
employment of children and soldiers, 
ete: 

We highly commend the organiza- 
tion of representative management- 
labor committees by districts and 
areas, with the machinery te appeal 
to the highest authority. The Admin- 
ministrators have, however, encoun- 
tered difficulties when they have at- 
tempted to bypass this machinery to 
set up national determination of pro- 
duction urgency to’ fix local manpower 
regulations, and squeezing out local 
civil industries and services. This pro- 
posal also puts determination of labor 
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priorities outside the management- 
labor committee. 

Manpower is the human force neces- 
sary to carry out production plans. 
Such human force is inseparable from 
the personalities of free human beings 
just as manpower is inseparable from 
the managerial and material aspects 
of production. The key to manpower 
is consent of the individuals, while 
the key to production is cooperation. 

The War Manpower Commission 
initiated a program based on consent 
and cooperation and the results were 
good. But with the development of 
stringencies the interests unfavorable 
to democratic cooperation and local 
determination of plans began to use 
centralization of policy-making with 
orders to localities. 

Your committee recommends that 
we urge the maintenance of voluntary, 
decentralized administrative machin- 
ery and that study be given to im- 
proving this kind of machinery rather 
than to the development of compulsory 
methods or a National Service Act. 


The causes of labor turnover have 
been lack of adequate housing, trans- 
portation, stabilization of wages with- 
in industries, between industries and 
localities, inadequate stores and serv- 
ices to sustain community needs, 
fatigue caused by long hours and de- 
lay in transportation, inadequate 
medical services, inadequate schools, 
separation from families, etc. Work- 
ers cannot continue to live and work 
indefinitely under conditions that need- 
lessly undermine their vitality. Efforts 
should be directed to correct these 
causes. When the communities and 
plants are more suitable for workers, 
then emphasis can safely be directed 
to mobilize workers in response to 
needs. Unions are the most depend- 
able and experienced agencies through 
which to accomplish this end. U. S. 
Employment Service should welcome 
trade union cooperation. 


Imported Workers 
We recommend further that when 
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foreign workers are imported that, in 
addition to the safeguards necessary 
to assure them decent living con- 
ditions, safe working conditions and 
fair compensation, there should be 
created a commission of wage earners 
of the country concerned and the 
United States, to act as a supervisory 
body to which the imported workers 
can appeal grievances not otherwise 
adjusted. Such a commission should 
inquire into reports of abuses of for- 
eign workers such as already have 
come from states where Mexicans have 
been imported. 


Prisoners of War 


We are deeply concerned as citi- 
zens as well as workers over the em- 
ployment of prisoners of war. Such 
employment involves the welfare of 
our soldiers who may become prison- 
ers in enemy countries as well as con- 
ditions of work for our citizens here 
and the reputation of our nation for 
practices of fair dealing with all men. 


Our State Department as well as the 
War Department should have a part in 
formulating policies to be followed 
with respect to prisoners of war. 


We recommend that the President of 
the United States should be asked to 
create a commission to study this sub- 
ject and recommend policies to safe- 
guard all interests. Such a commis- 
sion should include a representative of 
the State Department, the War De- 
partment, but should be mainly civilian 
with adequate representation of labor, 
management, and farmers. 


The Geneva Convention on prison- 
ers of war stipulates only that prison- 
ers of war shall not be employed on 
projects contributing directly to the 
conduct of war, but does not provide 
for the protection of hostages or deal 
with employment of prisoners in pri- 
vately owned undertakings. The way 
that our country may deal with 
prisoners of war becomes the justifi- 
eation for similar policies to our 
soldiers who are their prisoners. 
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No Compulsory Service for Private 
Gain 

So far the Management-Labor Com- 
mittee has been fairly successful in 
keeping manpower a _ cooperative 
undertaking. Field Order No. 3 pro- 
vides for the right of appeal on any 
order or regulation to management- 
labor representatives at the next level. 
While individuals and labor represen- 
tatives have not always taken advan- 
tage of their right to appeal, that 
right is available to all who believe 
their rights are invaded and it is only 
a matter of becoming aware of their 
rights. 


Regulation No. 7 specifically pro- 
vides that the Manpower Administra- 
tion shall make the maximum use of 
existing hiring channels: “To the 
maximum degree consistent with this 
regulation and with the objectives of 
employment stabilization programs, 
local initiative and cooperative efforts 
shall be encouraged and utilized and 
maximum use made of existing hiring 
channels such as private employers, 
labor organizations, professional or- 


ganizations, schools, colleges, tech- 
nical institutions and government 
agencies.” 


Under this provision union locals 
are authorized to enter into agree- 
ments with the local employment 
office so as to integrate the work with 
that of manpower, or international 
unions may make agreements with 
the U. S. Employment Service. 


Under the optional provisions of 
Reg. 7, regional and area manpower 
directors, together with Management- 
Labor Manpower Committees may in- 
clude in their local stabilization pro- 
grams planned to meet their special 
needs, provisions designed to protect 
individuals from loss of seniority or 
other reemployment rights to promote 
effective utilization of manpower by 
employers, to afford individuals a 
greater measure of protection against 
arbitrary discharge, etc. To guide 
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area and regional manpower commit- 
tees in protecting workers against 
undue and unjust hardships the na- 
tional Management-Labor Manpower 
Committee worked out a series of rec- 
ommended provisions. These recom- 
mendations have been sent to all labor 
manpower representatives and may be 
obtained from national headquarters. 


Efforts have been made to circum- 
vent this democratic machinery by 
giving decisions upon labor priorities 
to a committee independent of it. 
According to the West Coast Priority 
Order, decisions upon production ur- 
gency were to be made in Washington 
and a local labor priority committee 
would adjust labor priorities to carry 
out production urgency locally. The 
Labor Priorities Committees were to 
consist of representatives of the 
contracting Federal agencies. The 
American Federation of Labor rep- 
resentative insisted that all labor 
priority orders must be referred to 
management-labor committees for 
consideration in advance of promul- 
gation. 

There are powerful interests seeking 
to discredit efforts to solve manpower 
by voluntary cooperation as an excuse 
for the enactment of a compulsory 
service law. Organized labor and in- 
dustrial management must redouble 
efforts to make cooperation a success. 
We know that manpower resources are 
far from exhausted, that labor utiliza- 
tion in many private plants and gov- 
ernment institutions is inefficient 
and very wasteful, that estimates on 
which manpower policies are based 
are far from exact. We know also 
that no outside authority could be en- 
trusted with control of human lives 
without the most meticulous specifica- 
tion and protection of rights and 
assurance of fair conditions and under 
most necessitous emergency. Even 
then involuntary servitude is not 
justified. 


(1952, p. 177) The vitally important 
subject of defense manpower was 
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surveyed in a special section under 
this title in the Report of the Execu- 
tive Council. The report stated, in 
part: 

Availability of qualified labor has 
been, in general, sufficient to meet the 
requirements of the national defense 
program during the past year. Never- 
theless, many serious manpower prob- 
lems have arisen and have been dealt 
with successfully through voluntary 
action. Experience since the begin- 
ning of the present defense program 
has proved the effectiveness of the 
voluntary machinery in meeting the 
nation’s manpower needs. 


Throughout the past year high 
levels of employment have been main- 
tained for the country as a whole and 
on the national basis unemployment 
has been kept to a low level. Within 
this general picture, however, two 
contradictory developments have 
stood out. One has been the develop- 
ment of labor shortages in certain 
areas despite the fact that no general 
labor shortages have been felt. In a 
number of new plants located in out- 
of-the-way areas, temporary short- 
ages of workers of certain skills have 
been experienced. In such areas also 
recruitment has been hampered by 
the inadequacy of housing and com- 
munity facilities, as well as the ab- 
sence of essential services such as day 
nurseries, which would make it pos- 
sible for women workers to accept 
defense employment. Some shortages 
have also been felt in a few scientific, 
professional, and highly-skilled metal- 
working occupations and in certain 
skills in the electronics industry and 
in foundries. Wherever our member- 
ship was affected, our affiliates have 
taken effective action to help over- 
come such shortages. 


On the other hand, in a number of 
areas, unemployment reached serious 
proportions. In some of these areas 
joblessness was traceable to disloca- 
tions resulting from the defense effort. 
In a number of cases extended unem- 
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ployment was due to plant shutdowns 
necessitated by the conversion from 
civilian to defense production. In 
others, work was curtailed or sus- 
pended due to the critical shortages 
of materials. In still others, it was 
clear that business firms were taking 
advantage of tax benefits, as well as 
local inducements, to shift their de- 
fense production away from estab- 
lished plants to little-developed areas 
where they could maintain lower 
labor standards. In the case of the 
building trades there was substantial 
unemployment last winter in several 
localities, notably in New York City, 
due to a combination of factors re- 
lated to the defense program. There 
was also substantial unemployment 
and part-time employment in the tex- 
tile, apparel, shoe and related in- 
dustries affecting localities where 
such industries were concentrated. 


All these developments were taking 
place against the background of in- 
creasing demand for manpower 
throughout the land. The very effect 
of quick military mobilization bring 
ing our armed forces to over 3,500,- 
000 within a short period of time 
served to drain the supply to industrial 
employment, especially younger men. 
By maintaining the 3,700,000 under 
arms in the years immediately ahead, 
the nation’s manpower supply will 
continue to be taxed. 


To deal with all aspects of the 
manpower problem on a voluntary 
basis a network of labor-management 
manpower committees on the national, 
regional and area basis was provided. 
The program as a whole was guided 
by the Director of Defense Mobiliza- 
tion with primary responsibility for 
initiating and carrying out manpower 
policies resting with the Department 
of Labor and its Defense Manpower 
Administration. 

Full participation of organized 
labor at the policy-making level was 
assured through a 14-man National 
Labor-Management Manpower Policy 
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Committee which met regularly twice 
a month to advise the Director of De- 
fense Mobilization and the Secretary 
of Labor on all major manpower 
issues... . 


Although it was becoming increas- 
ingly apparently that management 
members were intent on either pre- 
venting significant action by the Com- 
mittee or greatly diluting the neces- 
sary policies, the Committee has suc- 
ceeded in making a valuable contribu- 
tion to the national defense and at 
the same time keep manpower policies 
and programs on a voluntary basis. 


(Page 408) Convention adopted 
committee report: 


Defense mobilization has given rise 
to many important developments vi- 
tally affecting the wage earners of 
the nation. To help devise practical 
programs to deal with these prob- 
lems, a network of labor-man- 
agement manpower committees has 
been established by areas and regions 
throughout the country with equal 
participation of labor and manage- 
ment. Guided by the national Labor- 
Management Manpower Policy Com- 
mittee in Washington, this system of 
direct participation by worker and 
employer representatives in the shap- 
ing of our manpower policies has be- 
come an instrument for a truly volun- 
tary manpower program. It has pro- 
vided a means for labor participation 
in policy decisions, as well as a source 
of information to labor regarding 
current manpower developments. At 
the same time, it has given an oppor- 
tunity for employers and unions alike 
to contribute to the national mobiliza- 
tion effort through their own institu- 
tions. 

We commend the American Federa- 
tion of Labor representatives serving 
on labor-management committees for 
their contribution to this activity, and 
urge them to report to the member- 
ship they represent important current 
developments. We hope that in the 
future these committees will become 
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a source of effective guidance to the 
government agencies concerned and 
will also provide a basis of labor- 
management cooperation in programs 
that will contribute to sound employ- 
ment practices and develop future em- 
ployment opportunities. 


(1952, pp. 177, 408) Defense mobi- 
lization has given rise to many im- 
portant developments vitally affecting 
the wage earners of the nation. To 
help devise practical programs to deal 
with these problems, a network of 
labor-management manpower commit- 
tees has been established by areas and 
regions throughout the country with 
equal participation of labor and man- 
agement. Guided by the national La- 
bor - Management Manpower Policy 
Committee in Washington, this system 
of direct participation by worker and 
employer representatives in the shap- 
ing of our manpower policies has be- 
come an instrument for a truly volun- 
tary manpower program. It has pro- 
vided a means for labor participation 
in policy decisions, as well as a source 
of information to labor regarding cur- 
rent manpower developments. At the 
same time, it has given an oppor- 
tunity for employers and unions alike 
to contribute to the national mobiliza- 
tion effort through their own insti- 
tutions. 

We commend the American Federa- 
tion of Labor representatives serving 
on labor-management committees for 
their contribution to this activity, and 
urge them to report to the member- 
ship they represent important cur- 
rent developments. We hope that in 
the future these committees will be- 
come a source of effective guidance to 
the government agencies concerned 
and will also provide a basis of labor- 
management cooperation in programs 
that will contribute to sound employ- 
ment practices and develop future em- 
ployment opportunities. 

(1954, p. 102) Efforts were again 
made this year, as in 1953, to amend 
the appropriations bill for the De- 
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fense Department so as to kill the 
operation of Defense Manpower Pol- 
icy No. 4 under which special ar- 
rangements are provided for firms lo- 
cated in areas with heavy unemploy- 
ment to obtain government contracts. 
While this policy has proved only 
moderately successful in bringing ad- 
ditional business to these areas, the 
A. F. of L. has supported Defense 
Manpower Policy No. 4 since this pol- 
icy at least recognizes the necessity 
for distributing government contracts 
to help reduce unemployment. 


(p. 541) Defense Manpower Policy 
No. 4 is the Federal Government pol- 
icy which gives firms in areas of 
heavy unemployment preference in 
bidding for government contracts. 


While this policy has not proved 
too effective, and during the past year 
has actually been weakened, it does 
stand today as the government’s only 
specific program for placing additional 
government contracts in these labor 
surplus areas. As such it deserves 
the support of organized labor. 


The A. F. of L. was successful in 
defeating efforts to have this policy 
repealed by Congressional action. 


Foreign Workers 


(1943, p. 1382) Since the summer of 
1942, there has been pressure from 
various industries and from agricul- 
tural employers to meet the man- 
power shortage in certain sections of 
the country by importing foreign 
workers, chiefly from the Bahamas 
and from the Republic of Mexico. The 
management and labor committees, as 
a whole, have consistently taken the 
position that the War Manpower Com- 
mission should not sanction the im- 
portation of foreign workers except 
where it can be shown positively that 
there are no American workers avail- 
able, and in no case should the for- 
eign workers be imported except un- 
der provisions that definitely provide 
that their employment will not under- 
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mine the wage standards or the work- 
ing conditions of American workers. 
The procedures that have been worked 
out now provide for such guarantees. 


(1944, p. 576) Another departure 
from basic policy appears in the 
various proposals — some of which 
have been consummated — to meet 
stringent manpower needs arising 
from poor working conditions or from 
the low wages prevailing in some oc- 
cupations, or from both by the im- 
portation of foreign workers. We 
recommend that the War Manpower 
Commission be called upon to establish 
a policy under which the importation 
of foreign workers would be permitted 
only after every other means, includ- 
ing wage adjustment, have been ex- 
hausted in meeting manpower require- 
ments, and then only on approval of 
the accredited representatives of the 
other workers in the establishment in 
which they are to be employed. 


Hiring Controlled 


(1948, p. 184) Under the terms of 
the Executive Order No. 9279 of De- 
cember 5, the chairman of the War 
Manpower Commission was author- 
ized to require in any labor market 
area where he deemed it would con- 
tribute to the prosecution of the war, 
that all hiring should be done through 
the U. S. Employment Service. In 
the development of the national stand- 
ards implementing this program, in 
the critical labor market areas, 
through incorporating provisions for 
central control of hiring in stabiliza- 
tion plans, we have used the inclusion 
of a clause to provide for the maxi- 
mum use of existing private hiring 
channels, such as trade unions, pri- 
vate industry, ete. Accordingly, such 
a clause was inserted in the national 
standards to cover referrals of work- 
ers by business agents of unions. 


Prisoners (War) 


(1943, p. 133) It is now reported 
that there are some 60,000 Italian 
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prisoners of war in continental United 
States. Under the terms of a War 
Department circular issued some 
months ago, officers in charge of 
prison camps were authorized to make 
arrangements for the use of these 
prisoners in private employment, 
subject only to the terms of the 
Geneva Convention of 1929 and to 
the security regulations of the War 
Department. Under the terms of this 
circular, a number of incidents arose 
in which prisoners of war were allo- 
eated to private employers at wage 
rates and under working conditions 
which were substandard. Our Man- 
agement-Labor Policy Committee has 
recently taken action which will pro- 
vide that prisoners of war shall not 
be used in competition with free 
American labor and shall not be em- 
ployed except at a cost to the em- 
ployer at least equal to the cost of 
employing free American labor. We 
have pressed for the employment of 
these prisoners under conditions that 
will assure the maximum of good 
treatment to American soldiers who 
are captured by the Axis forces. We 
have also expressed the view that they 
should be employed chiefly on public 
work projects other than public build- 
ings and construction work. 


(1944, pp. 83, 536, 555) Two resolu- 
tions (Res. 126, 155) were submitted 
for consideration by the Convention, 
recommending that the Executive 
Council be directed to register a vig- 
orous protest with President Roose- 
velt as Commander-in-Chief of our 
armed forces against the continuation 
of the use of prisoners of war for 
manpower purposes by the War 
Department, and 

That the Executive Council insist 
upon an administrative policy that 
will protect International Unions 
against unfair competition in any 
corps area caused by the use of 
prisoners of war in competition with 
members of the union. 

The convention was in accord with 
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the purpose of the resolutions and 
they were referred to the Executive 
Council for consideration and action. 


(P. 576) The report of the con- 
vention committee under the title of 
“Manpower” contained the following: 


We note certain departures from 
the voluntary manpower system which 
have crept into the program of the 
War Manpower Commission. One of 
these is the acceptance of Prisoner- 
of-War labor as a supplement to the 
use of free labor. While we approve 
of employment for prisoners of war 
as salutary in meeting the desires and 
needs of the prisoners to escape en- 
forced idleness, we do not approve 
their being employed in competition 
with free labor nor in any way which 
adversely affects the wages, con- 
ditions or employment of free labor. 
We therefore recommend that the 
War Manpower Commission be urged 
to discontinue the employment of 
Prisoner-of-War labor by private em- 
ployers altogether, and to provide em- 
ployment for Prisoners-of-War only 
on such public projects as will not 
conflict with the employment of free 
labor. 


Soldiers Furloughed 


(1943, p. 133) There has been 
from some quarters increasing pres- 
sure to use soldiers furloughed from 
the army to meet manpower short- 
ages, particularly in agriculture and 
in non-ferrous metal mining. With 
respect to these proposals, we have 
taken a vigorous position to the effect 
that soldiers should only be used 
where there was clear evidence that 
an emergency existed and that no 
other civilian labor was available. We 
have also taken the position that when 
used, members of the armed forces 
should be paid the full prevailing rate 
for work of a similar nature in the 
area where they are employed, so that 
their employment does not tend to 
undermine the standards of working 
conditions for civilian workers. Pro- 
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cedures have now been worked out 
effectuating these principles. As a 
result, the requests for the use of fur- 
loughed soldiers have declined, but in 
some genuinely critical situations, 
they are being utilized. They are 
being used with particular effective- 
ness in non-ferrous metal mines of the 
West. Their employment in each case, 
however, is voluntary on the part of 
the soldier and his placement is 
worked out in cooperation with the 
U. S. Employment Service and repre- 
sentatives of the labor unions which 
are the accredited collective bargain- 
ing agencies for the mines in which 
the soldier is to be employed. This 
employment is helping to meet a sit- 
uation which is very critical to the 
entire war production program. 


Emergency Control 


(1944, p. 245) The E. C. report con- 
tained a lengthy report on the work 
of the War Manpower Commission, in- 
cluding special subsections on matters 
of direct and vital concern to the 
workers. It was pointed out that on 
August 4, 1944, Director of War Mo- 
bilization James F. Byrnes issued a 
directive “not in harmony with the 
voluntary program” announced as 
Government practice: 


On August 4, 1944, the Director 
of War Mobilizattion issued a man- 
power driective which, though in- 
tended to meet the particularly 
urgent manpower situations exist- 
ing in a limited number of critical 
industries, included provisions which 
in the opinion of the Management- 
Labor Policy Committee were not in 
harmony with the voluntary program. 
The committee felt particularly that 
the reference to compulsions contained 
in this directive threatened the sup- 
port which had been voluntarily given 
to effective and operating manpower 
programs in many areas. Consequent- 
ly on September 6, the members of the 
Committee submitted to the Chairman 
of the War Manpower Commission a 
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series of recommendations. The Com- 
mittee recommended that the Chair- 
man request the Director of War 
Mobilization to clarify his position 
with respect to the use of compulsion 
and at the same time to make clear 
the over-all policy under which the 
Commission could develop programs 
designed to meet the specific require- 
ments of the few critical industries. 

These recommendations were 
adopted and resulted in the issuance 
of a “clarifying statement” from Mr. 
Byrnes and an announcement by the 
Chairman of the War Manpower Com- 
mission to the effect that resort to 
sanctions and compulsion would only 
be made in rare cases of refusal to 
cooperate with a program generally 
supported by Management and Labor 
in a locality. He announced at the 
same time that controls over the free 
movement of labor would be relaxed 
just as soon as their wartime neces- 
sity ceased to exist. 


(See also: Employment Service; 
Job Freezing) 


(1942, p. 200) The Manpower Com- 
mission was created by Executive 
Order on April 18, 1941. Simultane- 
ously with the Executive Order creat- 
ing the Manpower Commission, two 
of what had been the main functions 
of the Labor Division were trans- 
ferred to the new Commission—labor 
supply and war training. 

The Commission has the following 
responsibilities: 

1. To formulate plans and programs 
and establish basic national poli- 
cies to assure the most effective 
mobilization and maximum utiliza- 
tion of the nation’s manpower in 
the prosecution of the war; and 
issue such policy and operating 
directives as may be necessary 
thereto. 


2. To estimate the requirements of 
manpower for industry; review all 
other estimates of needs for mili- 
tary, agricultural, and civilian 
manpower; and direct the several 
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departments and agencies of the 
Government as to the proper allo- 
cation of available manpower. 


3. Determine basic policies for, and 
take such other steps as are neces- 
sary to coordinate the collection 
and compilation of labor market 
data by Federal departments and 
agencies. 

4. To establish policies and prescribe 
regulations governing all Federal 
programs relating to the recruit- 
ment, vocational training and 
placement of workers to meet the 
needs of industry and agriculture. 


5. To prescribe basic policies govern- 
ing the filling of the Federal Gov- 
ernment’s requirements for man- 
power, excluding those of the mili- 
tary and naval forces, and issue 
such operating directives as may 
be necessary thereto. 


6. To formulate legislative programs 
designed to facilitate the most ef- 
fective mobilization and utilization 
of the manpower of the country, 
and with the approval of the Pres- 
ident, recommend such legislation 
as may be necessary for this pur- 
pose. 


The Commission has twelve re- 
gional boards on each of which is a 
representative of the U. S. Employ- 
ment Service, the Training Division, 
the Civil Service, the Army, and the 
Navy. In each locality one person 
represents manpower, and there is 
a local Labor Supply Committee con- 
sisting of equal representation of 
Labor and of Management. 

The Chairman of the Manpower 
Commission on May 25, 1942, issued 
Order No. 1, creating its Manage- 
ment-Labor Policy Committee, which 
was authorized to consider and rec- 
ommend to the chairman matters of 
major policy, to initiate studies and 
formulate policies as well as consider 
those referred to it by the chair- 
man. 


The Chairman of the Manpower 
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Commission assured the President of 
the American Federation of Labor 
that the Management-Labor Commit- 
tee was co-equal with the Commis- 
sion and that no action would be taken 
without the approval of the Com- 
mittee. This assurance is doubly im- 
portant in view of the great power 
given to the Commission — power 
which would amount to control over 
their work lives. The agency is wise 
in giving to representatives of Labor 
and employers a voice in deciding 
policies and in setting up a nation- 
wide system of representative com- 
mittees by districts and localities to 
which appeal may be taken from de- 
cisions of administrators carrying out 
policies of the Commission. 

This organization is applying the 
fundamental principles of democracy 
in first trying to get voluntary co- 
operation and when orders must be 
given developing them in accord with 
the experience and judgment of those 
concerned. 


As the War Production Board has 
responsibility for war production, the 
Manpower Commission has responsi- 
bility for the best possible use of our 
citizenry for the needs of war and 
the civilian population. 


(Management-Labor Policy 
Committee) 


(1948, p. 131) The War Manpower 
Commission was created by the Presi- 
dent on April 18, 1942, by Executive 
Order No. 9139. On May 25, 1942, 
the chairman of the War Man- 
power Commission, issued an order 
establishing the Management - Labor 
Policy Committee. This committee 
was given a new status on Decem- 
ber 5, 1942, when in Executive Order 
No. 9279, the President provided that 
the chairman of the War Manpower 
Commission should appoint a Manage- 
ment-Labor Policy Committee, which 
provided that he shall consult with 
the members thereof in carrying out 
his responsibilities. This Executive 
Order also transferred the Selective 
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Service System to the War Man- 


power Commission. 


In March, 1943, upon the voluntary 
suggestion of the members of this 
committee, seven spokesmen for La- 
bor, Industry, and Agriculture con- 
ferred with the chairman on the sub- 
ject of the reorganization of the 
Management-Labor Policy Committee. 
In accordance with the suggestions 
made at that time, the committee was 
reorganized. 

(1944, pp. 238, 575) The report of 
the Executive Council on this subject 
is in two sections: (1) a review of 
Manpower and Production Achieve- 
ments, and (2) an appraisal of the 
current situation with respect to Man- 
power needs and with respect to the 
policies and program of the War Man- 
power Commission. 


The record set forth in the first 
section is an eloquent testimony to the 
production achievement of American 
labor. This section further indicates 
that the various phases of manpower 
requirements that have during the 
past months been critical have, for 
the most part, been satisfactorily met. 
This points to the conclusion that 
though there remain certain critical 
manpower needs in relation to the 
war production program, they are not 
essentially different from those needs 
which have been satisfactorily met be- 
fore and without recourse to compul- 
sory labor legislation. 


We are of the firm conviction that 
with the continued cooperation of or- 
ganized labor and industrial manage- 
ment with government agencies, these 
problems too can be solved. We there- 
fore recommend the renewed endorse- 
ment of the voluntary manpower pro- 
gram carried out under the provision 
for participation of labor and man- 
agement on the National Manage- 
ment-Labor Policy Committee in the 
War Manpower Commission and the 
regional and area war manpower 
committees. 

A study of the record of the Na- 
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tional Management-Labor Policy Com- 
mittee indicates clearly the quality of 
the contribution made to the pro- 
gram of this important war agency 
by the President of the American 
Federation of Labor and his alter- 
nate. The representatives of the 
Federation have stood four-square for 
voluntary principles as the basis for 
our manpower program and have led 
the opposition to all efforts to sub- 
stitute compulsion. 


We recommend an expression of 
appreciation of the services of these 
representatives with instructions to 
continue their support of voluntary 
principles. ... 


A... departure from basic pol- 
icy appears in the various proposals 
—some of which have been consum- 
mated—to meet stringent manpower 
needs arising from poor working con- 
ditions or from the low wages prevail- 
ing in some occupations, or from both 
by the importation of foreign workers. 
We recommend that the War Man- 
power Commission be called upon to 
establish a policy under which the 
importation of foreign workers would 
be permitted only after every other 
means, including wage adjustment, 
have been exhausted in meeting man- 
power requirements, and then only on 
approval of the accredited representa- 
tives of the other workers in the estab- 
lishment in which they are to be em- 
ployed. 


Maritime 


Legislation (Ship Construction)— 
(1940, pp. 71-2, 389) Efforts to sus- 
pend provisions of the 8-hour law on 
work covered by contracts of the 
Maritime Commission for ship con- 
struction were introduced to “expedite 
national defense.” The A. F. of L. 
intervened and succeeded in having 
the following inserted in the con- 
tracts: 


That the wages of every laborer 
and mechanic employed by any con- 
tractor or subcontractor engaged in 
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the performance of any such con- 
tract shall be computed on a basic 
rate of 8 hours per day and 40 hours 
per week and work in excess of 8 
hours per day or 40 hours per week 
shall be permitted upon compensation 
for all hours worked in excess of 8 
hours per day or 40 hours per week at 
not less than one and one-half times 
the basic rate of pay. 

Nothing in this Act shall be con- 
strued to modify any contracts be- 
tween management and labor in ship- 
yards which provide for conditions 
more favorable to labor than the 
minimum provisions as to hours per 
day and hours per week and for over- 
time provided in this Act. 


(Construction Loans) 


(1940, pp. 938, 408) The A. F. of L. 
supported bills authorizing the Mari- 
time Commission to make loans on 
more liberal terms for the construc- 
tion of commercial fishing vessels. 
Members of the Atlantic Fishermen’s 
Union were faced with increasing un- 
employment since the Navy Dept. had 
acquired, or planned to acquire, a 
number of fishing vessels, trawlers, 
draggers, which had been used in the 
New England fisheries. 


(Unemployment Insurance) 


(1040, pp. 92, 408. When H.R. 9798 
was introduced certain omissions from 
the coverage of the bill made it objec- 
tionable to A. F. of L. affiliates, as 
likely to interfere with the operation 
of union hiring halls. Amendments to 
meet this objection were proferred by 
by A. F. of L. representatives. At 
time of convention no report had been 
made on the bill. 


(Child Labor og American Vessels) 


(1940, pp. 92, 408) A. F. of L. fa- 
vored passage of legislation imple- 
menting provisions of Draft Conven- 
tion No. 58 (Int’] Labor Conference) 
providing that minors under 15 years 
of age shall not be employed on ves- 
sels. Attention was directed to the 


fact that “the only Federal law re- 
quiring a minimum age for child labor 
in the American Merchant Marine 
was enacted in 1872 and provided that 
boys who are to be apprenticed to sea 
service must have obtained the age 
of twelve.” Subsequent Act of Con- 
gress dated June 25, 1936, provided 
“that no boy shall be shipped unless 
he meets the physical qualifications 
contained in regulations to be pre- 
scribed by the Secretary of Com- 
merce.” Under those regulations a 
boy of any age may enter sea service 
as long as he produces a certificate 
from a reputable physician “that he 
is qualified physically.” Hearings were 
held in House Comm. on Herchant 
Marine and Fisheries in February, 
1940, but at time of 1940 convention 
of A. F. of L. committee had not re- 
ported the bill. 


(Waiving Navigation and Inspec- 
tion Laws)—(1942, p. 151) The 77th 
Congress, prior to our country’s decla- 
ration of war upon the Axis nations, 
passed a number of measures modify- 
ing or suspending navigation and 
marine inspection laws during the 
emergency declared by the President. 
All these modifications or suspensions 
will be continued in full force and 
effect until six months after the ter- 
mination of the present war shall have 
been proclaimed. On January 16, 1942, 
Senator Van Nuys introduced a bill, 
S. 2208, known as the Second War 
Powers Act. After brief hearings, in 
executive sessions only, S. 2208 was 
enacted into law and approved on 
March 27, 1942 (Public Law 507). 
Title V of this Act is a blanket au- 
thorization to waive compliance with 
any and all navigation and inspection 
laws enacted since the birth of our 
Republic. It reads as follows: 


“Sec. 501. The head of each depart- 
ment or agency responsible for the 
administration of the navigation and 
vessel inspection laws is directed to 
waive compliance with such laws up- 
on the request of the Secretary of 
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the Navy or the Secretary of War to 
the extent deemed necessary in the 
conduct of the war by the officer mak- 
ing the request. The head of such de- 
partment or agency is authorized to 
waive compliance with such laws to 
such extent and in such manner and 
upon such terms are he may prescribe 
either upon his own initiative or upon 
the written recommendation of the 
head of any other government agency 
whenever he deems that such action 
is necessary in the conduct of the 
war.” 

(Marine War Risk Insurance)—H.R. 
6550 (Public Law 482) extends for six 
months after the end of the war, the 
Act to Amend the Merchant Marine 
Act of 1936, which provides marine 
war-risk insurance. The law repeals 
the provision that a vessel or its offi- 
cers and crew carrying contraband 
cannot be insured. Approved March 
6, 1942. 


H.R. 6554 (Public Law 523) en- 
larges the powers and duties of the 
Maritime Commission with respect to 
insurance provided for the water- 
borne commerce of the United States, 
authorizes the Commission to insure 
the officers and members of the crew 
of American and certain foreign ves- 
sels against loss of life, personal in- 
jury, loss of personal effects or deten- 
tion by an enemy. Approved April 
11, 1942. ; 


(Medals for Merchant Seamen)— 
House Joint Resolution 241 (Public 
Law 524) directs the Maritime Com- 
mission to provide and award a suit- 
able medal to each person who in the 
American Merchant Marine, on or 
after September 3, 1939, has dis- 
tinguished himself, or during the war 
distinguishes himself, by outstanding 
conduct or service in the line of duty. 
The Chairman of the Maritime Com- 
mission has announced that a famous 
sculptor and outstanding medal de- 
signer, had been requested to create 
a design for such a medal. This is the 
first time such recognition has been 
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extended to the seamen of the Amer- 
ican Merchant Marine. Approved 
April 11, 1942. 

(Subversive Activities Among Ma- 
rine Radio Operators) — H.R. 5074 
(Public Law 351) was introduced 
June 17, 1941, because of certain evi- 
dence adduced at hearings that a 
number of . . . marine radio oper- 
ators have subversive tendencies. The 
Communications Act of 1934 does not 
authorize the Federal Communica- 
tions Commission to suspend a license 
because of subversive activities. This 
The bill passed the House on July 22, 
1941, and remained in Senate Com- 
merce Committee until December 8, 
the day after the attack on Pearl Har- 
bor. As amended by the Senate Com- 
bill gave that authority with the right 
of appeal for any person so charged. 
mittee, and promptly enacted into law, 
it is unlawful to employ any person 
or to permit any person to serve as 
radio opexator aboard any vessel if 
the Secretasy of the Navy (1) has 
disapprovea such employment for any 
specified voyage, route, or area of 
operation, and (2) has notified the 
master of the vessel of such disap- 
proval prior to the departure thereof. 


(P. 487) Under the subject Mari- 
time Legislation, the Executive Coun- 
cil has reported upon: 


Waiving Navigation and Inspection 
Laws 


Marine War Risk Insurance, H. R. 
6550 


H. R. 6554 (Public Law 523) 
Medals for Merchant Seamen 


Subversive Activities Among Ma- 
rine Radio Operators. 


Under the subhead “Waiving Navi- 
gation and Inspection Laws” your 
committee notes a measure was en- 
acted waiving certain laws during the 
period of the war. 


Your committee recommends that 
the Executive Council be requested 
to see that all such modifications of 
existing laws be promptly made null 
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and void immediately after the decla- 
ration of peace. 

We note with approval under the 
subhead “Marine War Risk Insurance” 
that the Act of 1936 is to be extended 
for six months after the end of the 
war, and that officers and crews carry- 
ing contraband can be insured. 

We note “H. R. 6554” enlarges the 
powers of the Maritime Commission 
with respect to insurance provided for 
the water borne commerce of the 
United States. 


Under the subhead “Medals for 
Merchant Seamen” the Council reports 
that the Chairman of the Maritime 
Commission is the director, and au- 
thorized by Congress to provide with 
proper design, a medal for the sea- 
men of the merchant marine who have 
distinguished themselves by outstand- 
ing conduct or service in line of duty. 


We note with gratification that this 
is the first time in the history of our 
country where such proper recognition 
has been given to the seamen of the 
American Merchant Marine. 


Under the subhead “Subversive Ac- 
tivities Among Marine Radio Oper- 
ators,” we note the Executive Coun- 
cil calls attention to the previous 
employment of marine radio 
operators who had been engaged in 
subversive activities, or had shown 
subversive tendencies. 


The Communications Act of 1934 
did not authorize the Federal Com- 
munications Commission to suspend 
the radio operators likewise because 
of subversive activities. After Decem- 
ber 8, 1941, Congress enacted a meas- 
ure making it unlawful to employ any 
person, or permit any person, to serve 
as radio operator aboard any vessel 
if the Secretary of the Navy had dis- 
approved such employment. 


Your committee commends the ac- 
tions of Congress on this matter, for 
nowhere is it more dangerous to the 
Nation’s interest to have any one but 
loyal men than in the radio room 
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aboard each ship. None but loyal 
Americans should be employed as 
radio operators, and particularly dur- 
ing a period of war. 

Your committee is justified because 
of some instances which have oc- 
curred, in expressing the hope that 
radio operators who have been sus- 
pended because of known subversive 
activities, will not be permitted em- 
ployment as radio operators during 
the period of the war. 


Maritime Trades Department 
Establishment Authorized 


(1939, p. 449) Res. 14, calling for 
the ultimate establishment of a Mari- 
time Trades Department, was referred 
to the Executive Council “so that it 
may take up the subject matter of 
the resolution with the international 
organizations interested.” 


(1942, p. 65) Pursuant to instruc- 
tions of 1941 convention communica- 
tions were directed to the organiza- 
tions concerned to determine whether 
they favored the establishment of a 
Marine Trades Department. Replies 
were equally divided between those 
favoring and those disapproving the 
formation of such a Department. It 
was therefore, deemed inadvisable to 
form such a Department within the 
AGB ofl 


(1946, p. 84) The convention which 
was held in Seattle, Washington, in 
October 1941, approved the purpose 
of two resolutions which were intro- 
duced in the convention calling for 
the creation within the American 
Federation of Labor of a maritime 
trades council or department and di- 
rected that the representatives of the 
national and international unions in- 
volved in the formation of such a 
council or department hold confer- 
ences for the purposes of giving con- 
sideration to the subject. 


Steps were taken following the ad- 
journment of the Seattle convention 
to create a Maritime Trades Council 
or Department within the American 
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Federation of Labor. Inquiry and in- 
vestigation disclosed that some or- 
ganizations whose affiliation with such 
a department would be essential to its 
success were not ready to participate 
in the formation of a Maritime Trades 
Department. Because of this situa- 
tion, action on the resolutions ap- 
proved by the Seattle Convention was 
deferred until it became reasonably 
clear that the unions whose member- 
ship in a Maritime Trades Depart- 
ment was essential to its success 
were ready and willing to accept 
membership in a Maritime Trades 
Department. These facts were re- 
ported to the Toronto, 1942, conven- 
tion. 

Recently it became clear that the 
time had arrived when a successful 
Maritime Trades Department could be 
formed. Conferences were held in Chi- 
cago, Illinois, August 15th and 16th, 
1946, of representatives of unions eli- 
gible to membership in such a depart- 
ment. At these conferences, a Mari- 
time Trades Deparment was formed 
in conformity with the unanimous 
vote of the representatives who par- 
ticipated in said conferences. A char- 
ter for the Maritime Trades Depart- 
ment was issued by the Executive 
Council. This department, therefore, 
has been organized, chartered, and is 
now functioning as the Maritime 
Trades Department of the American 
Federation of Labor. 

(Page 413) Your committee heartily 
approves the creation of the Maritime 
Trades Department of the American 
Federation of Labor. The establish- 
ment of the department at this time 
has a two-fold significance. In the 
first place, it recognizes the great 
growth in numbers and power of the 
various maritime unions in the A. F. 
of L., and their importance, acting 
as a coordinated group, for the com- 
mon good of all, with all the strength 
and prestige that their being a de- 
part of the A. F. of L. will afford 
them. 

In the second place, this move at 
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this time shows our appreciation for 
the great work of this group of 
unions in fighting not only for their 
own economic betterment, but even 
more in fighting for the security of 
our nation. No group in America 
has had to fight more determinedly 
against the Communists than have 
our maritime unions. For this, the 
reason is clear; they are a highly 
strategic and absolutely essential 
group in maintaining our country’s 
security. 

Your committee would, at this point, 
recall to our members the heroic fight 
which this great segment of our or- 
ganization has made since the work 
of totalitarian forces threatened our 
country’s security. We would recall 
how in those dark days of the Nazi- 
Communist Pact, when the Commu- 
nist-dominated waterfront unions were 
refusing to carry food and other sup- 
plies to the free nations and free 
peoples of the world, how our men 
then risked their lives—and many, in- 
deed, gave their lives—to help those 
who as free men were fighting for a 
free world. 


We recall that before June, 1941, 
our men from the maritime unions 
fought the Nazi terror even as today 
they continue to fight the forces of 
Communism and all other forces from 
the right and the left which seek to 
exploit and destroy free men on the 
waterfront and on the seas... . 


As we recall the great sacrifices 
of these men before Pearl Harbor, 
during the war, and since the war, 
sacrifices which in fact emulate the 
record of Andy Furuseth, who so mag- 
nificently gave his all for the cause 
of freedom—we pause to give a sol- 
emn thought of appreciation to their 
work, and to consecrate ourselves to 
help them in their fight to keep our 
waterfront free. 


We are happy to realize that in and 
through this new department our 
maritime workers may now the better 
help themselves, and serve us all. 
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(Retirement) 


(1950, pp. 331, 499) Res. 119 directed 
attention to discrimination against 
maritime service during the war in 
that those government employees who 
served in this branch of the service 
lost the time that they so served, and 
called upon the officers of the A. F. of 
L. to secure the enactment of legisla- 
tion to make eligible for employees 
who resigned from employment with 
the U. S. Government for the purpose 
of service in the U. S. Maritime Com- 
mission upon being returned to duty 
shall be eligible to purchase credits for 
the lapsed time toward retirement. 


(1951, pp. 305, 513) Res. 77 provided: 
That the officers of the American 
Federation of Labor, in convention 
assembled, be instructed to make 
every effort to secure the enactment 
of legislation to make eligible for em- 
ployees who resigned from employ- 
ment with the United States Govern- 
ment, for the purpose of entering the 
United States Maritime Commission, 
upon being returned to duty, be eligi- 
ble to purchase credits for the lapsed 
time toward retirement. 


Mass Production Industries 


(1927, pp. 40, 317) Second among 
our outstanding problems we _ list 
“How to Organize Highly Mechanized 
Industries.” The use of mechanical 
power and machine tools is character- 
istic of quantity production, and also 
of the still more highly specialized 
method called mass production. So 
great are the changes constituting 
mass production that the effect is an 
industrial revolution with transforma- 
tions comparable to the first industrial 
revolution that introduced the factory 
system. These methods mean for the 
individual worker highly repetitive 
jobs and subdivision of the work pre- 
viously done by craftsmen into repeti- 
tive operations performed by a num- 
ber of workers. For example, in the 
automotive industry there are 34 job 
designations given work previously 
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called the work of one craft. This 
production technique in quantity and 
mass production industries requires 
new kinds of skill and new group 
bases for organization of the workers 
into unions. In practically none of 
these industries are the workers or- 
ganized. During the past few years 
has come the development of the 
automobile industry, aeroplane, me- 
chanical refrigeration, vacuum clean- 
ers, many electrical appliances, radios, 
etc., in some of which mass production 
methods are used. Mass production 
methods have been introduced in other 
industries. Unless there is definite 
responsibility for watching for such 
developments, the industries are or- 
ganized and operating before the 
union begins to consider organization 
plans. It would be much more desir- 
able to have industries initiated with 
union contracts and under union con- 
ditions. If each central labor union 
had a special committee to be on 
the watch for new industries, to make 
reports both to the local body and to 
the American Federation of Labor, 
the movement would be in a much 
better position to make the necessary 
organization plans. It is obvious we 
need to have more systematic observa- 
tion and study to direct organization 
activity. New industries are con- 
stantly developing and it would be 
well if we had agencies on watch for 
these new opportunities for organiza- 
tion. 


It would be well if at least once a 
year each central labor union reviewed 
the census of industries for its juris- 
diction and checked the number of 
organized in each industry against 
the total number of men and women 
employed. This would be a definite 
test of progress. The problem of or- 
ganizing them presents two aspects: 
What shall be the basis of union 
organization and what agency shall 
be responsible for organizing them. 


The work organization in mass pro- 
duction industries is such that there 
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must be a new basis of appeal. The 
industry or the plant must be studied 
in order to find a basis which would 
introduce elements of unity and joint 
interests. The responsibility must le 
with a federated body—locally the 
central labor union and nationally the 
Federation. All unions would gain 
from such planning and foresight. 


There is need for study of the mass 
production industries in order that 
We may know the probability of in- 
dustrial development in this direction. 


Marine Hospital Services, 
Restoration Requested 


(1952, pp. 26, 462) Res. 13: Where- 
as, The first Congress of the United 
States recognized the need for the 
establishment of hospitals for sick 
seamen, and 

Whereas, Congress passed a law 
on July 17, 1798, providing for the 
establishment of marine hospitals, and 

Whereas, The Federal govern- 
ment ever since passage of the law 
establishing marine hospitals has con- 
sistently realized the need for hospital 
service for seamen and has provided 
this service, expanding it as _ the 
merchant marine operations of the 
U. S., and 

Whereas, These marine hospitals 
now under the administration of the 
U. S. Public Health Service are lo- 
cated at appropriate points through- 
out the country, and 

Whereas, These marine hospitals 
are essential to the maintenance of a 
healthy merchant marine personnel 
valuable for this nation’s maritime 
needs, and 


Whereas, The U. S. Public Health 
Service has found it necessary to close 
facilities because of the lack of neces- 
sary funds in its budget, and 


Whereas, This curtailment of op- 
erations will immediately work undue 
hardship on merchant seamen requir- 
ing the services of these institutions 
which have provided seamen with the 
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best possible medical service in a man- 
ner that properly takes into account 
the industry’s problems, and 


Whereas, The Seafarers Interna- 
tional Union of North America, A. 
F. of L., has registered individual and 
collective protests against this curtail- 
ment of medical service as being 
against the best interests of a healthy 
merchant marine personnel to serve 
the nation, therefore, be it 


Resolved, That the American 
Federation of Labor go on record as 
being vigorously opposed to this re- 
trenchment of marine hospital serv- 
ices and vigorously opposed to any 
possible future curtailment, and be 
it further 


Resolved, That the American 
Federation of Labor inform the Fed- 
eral Security Agency, Bureau of 
Budget, Congress and the President 
of the United States in this regard 
and urge them to affect restoration 
of the curtailed facilities immediately, 
as being in the best interests of this 
nation and of the working people 
directly involved. 


Marine, Merchant 
(Ship Subsidy) 


(1924, p. 295) Favored new law that 
would maintain the American Mer- 
chant Marine to the end that Ameri- 
ean commerce shall be carried in 
American ships under the American 
flag. This support will not under any 
circumstances mean support for a 
ship subsidy. 


(1925, p. 52) A ship subsidy in a 
new dress is proposed by the chair- 
man of the U. S. Shipping Board. 
He suggested that the government 
pay what he termed a retainer of $20 
a month to seamen employed on U. S. 
ships. The seamen were to become 
members of the merchant marine re- 
serve. 


Protest was made against this 
method of bringing about subsidy leg- 
islation in the interest of American 
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ship owners. It was contended that if 
the ship owners lived up to the Sea- 
men’s Act in the employment of skilled 
seamen and its other provisions there 
would be no need of the subsidy. There 
can be no doubt that if such a subsidy 
were granted the ship owners would 
get it and not the seamen, as the ship 
owners would simply reduce the wages 
of seamen so that with the added 
$20 a month the wages would be the 
same as now. (P. 319) We are opposed 
to any ship subsidy of whatever na- 
ture being granted. 


(1927, p. 345) We will do our best 
to sustain Congress in any effort to 
build up a real merchant marine and 
a real sea power for our country 
whenever such effort shall be serious- 
ly made, whether such merchant ma- 
rine is to consist wholly of vessels 
owned and operated by private capital 
or is to consist in part of vessels 
owned and operated by the govern- 
ment and in part of vessels owned 
and operated by private owners. 


(1935, p. 576) The A. F. of L. urges 
the continuance of Federal aid to our 
American merchant marine and. ship- 
ping in order that this most necessary 
adjunct to the National defense may 
be available at all times; provided 
That ships receiving any Federal as- 
sistance be required to employ only 
American-born seamen or seamen who 
are completely naturalized citizens of 
the U. S.; and provided further, That 
the officers and crews of all commer- 
cial ships flying the American flag 
be thoroughly trained and disciplined 
aboard American merchant ships. 


(1988, pp. 160, 550) Congress en- 
acted many amendments to the Mer- 
chant Marine Act of 1936. These 
amendments authorized the purchase 
of ships, merchant marine training, 
maritime service, differentials between 
the foreign and domestic construction 
of ships, subsidies to offset foreign 
subsidies, directing the Maritime Com- 
mission to hold hearings with respect 
to changes in manning scales, wage 
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scales and minimum working condi- 
tions, and the 8-hour work day for 
Great Lakes tugboat men. 


The new Title “X” was added to 
the Merchant Marine Act of 1936 pro- 
viding for the creation of a Maritime 
Labor Board which is authorized in 
regard to maritime labor matters to 
insist on the maintaining of agree- 
ments and the interpretation of agree- 
ments in existence. 


It is also to use its good offices in 
the mediation of maritime labor dis- 
putes except unfair labor practices 
and questions of employee representa- 
tion, which will remain under the 
jurisdiction of the National Labor 
Relations Board. 


It provides that maritime employers 
and employees shall exert every rea- 
sonable effort to make and maintain 
agreements and to settle their differ- 
ences in conferences, but no penalties 
are prescribed. The mediation machin- 
ery provided is of a purely voluntary 
character. 


The E. C. unsuccessfully sponsored 
an amendment to the National Labor 
Relations Act which aimed to create a 
special board of three members to 
whom should be given exclusive au- 
thority to administer the provisions 
of the National Labor Relations Act 
in the shipping industry, including sea- 
men, longshoremen and other mari- 
time workers. It would take from the 
National Labor Relations Board the 
supervision of labor relations in the 
maritime industry. Bills providing for 
an extension of social securities laws 
to seamen could not be moved from 
the House Ways and Means Commit- 
tee notwithstanding approval by the 
Secretary of Labor and the Social 
Security Board. 


S. 2580 was introduced to give effect 
to the terms of the treaty for pro- 
moting safety of life at sea. It pro- 
vided greatly improved quarters and 
sanitary accommodations for crews on 
American ships. The bill passed the 
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Senate but could not be pried out of 
the House Committee on Merchant 
Marine and Fisheries. 


An amendment to have all ships 
constructed by the Maritime Commis- 
sion come under the Walsh-Healey 
Act passed the Senate, but was elim- 
inated in conference. 

(1939, pp. 135, 416) One of the five 
treaties (No. 53) adopted by the Inter- 
‘national Labor Conference at Geneva 
in 1936, and ratified by the U. S. 
Senate on June 13, 1938, provides for 
certain minimum requirements with 
respect to the professional capacity of 
officers. The treaty also provides that 
vessels under 200 tons may be ex- 
empted by supplementary legislation. 
The National Organization of Mas- 
ters, Mates and Pilots submitied an 
amendment to lower the exemption 
to 15 tons “for all vessels propelled 
by machinery, but not including 
pleasure craft and fishing vessels 
under 200 tons.” The Committee on 
Merchant Marine and Fisheries re- 
jected this amendment and the bill 
(H. R. 950), providing for a 200-ton 
general exemption, was enacted into 
law. This treaty provides certain 
additional rights to sick and injured 
seamen. It does not take away any 
rights, remedies, etc., to which a sea- 
man was entitled prior to ratification 
of the treaty. The new right provides 
that if a sick or injured seaman has 
dependents, the ship owner must “pay 
his wages in whole or in part as pre- 
scribed by national laws or regula- 
tions from the time when he is landed 
until he has been cured of the sick- 
ness or incapacity has been declared 
of a permanent character.” The treaty 
also provides that such payments may 
be limited to not less than sixteen 
weeks. 


The House Committee on Merchant 
Marine and Fisheries reported a bill 
(H.R. 6881) defining the word “de- 
pendents” and limiting the amount 
payable to such incapacitated seamen 
to $10 per month for a period of 
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sixteen weeks only, from the time 
when he is landed. The bill passed 
the House and was then referred to 
the Senate Commerce Committee 
where it was held over because of 
numerous protests against the penu- 
rious $10 per month allowance ap- 
proved by the House. This treaty will 
take effect on October 29, 1939, and in 
the absence of any permissible modi- 
fying legislation, it being assumed 
that the treaty is self-executing, ship- 
owners will be required to pay full 
wages to any incapacitated seaman 
who has dependents, after he is 
landed. This treaty (No 58) provides 
that minors under 15 years of age 
shall not be employed on vessels. 
American Federal law does not con- 
tain such minimum age requirements 
(except for apprentices). As a matter 
of fact, however, the generally pre- 
veiling minimum age for employment 
on American ships is 18 years. There- 
fore, it would seem desirable to elim- 
inate the employment of minors under 
fifteen years of age from the vessels 
of our competitors. The treaty will be 
effective on October 29, 1939, but no 
action was taken by Congress to pass 
any implementing legislation. Two 
days before adjournment the Presi- 
dent sent a Message to Congress sub- 
mitting the draft of an implementing 
bill prepared by an interdepartmental 
committee and stated that “it is a 
matter of great importance that legis- 
lation be enacted at this session of 
Congress.” Since only two days of 
the session remained, no action was 
taken by Congress. It is not generally 
known that the laws relating to the 
inspection of steamships do not apply 
to the ever increasing Diesel and 
motor-driven vessels. To remedy this 
anomalous situation the A. F. of L. 
supported H. R. 3837, sponsored by 
the National Organization of Masters, 
Mates and Pilots. A hearing on H. R. 
3837 and related bills was held on 
April 11 by the Committee on Mer- 
chant Marine and Fisheries. Although 
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the only issue involved was safety, 
the various organizations of engine 
and boat manufacturers, river and 
harbor contractors, yacht and power 
boat owners objected most strenuous- 
ly to any such regulation. Because of 
this protest the Committee took no 
action on the bill. 

However, the committee reported 
favorably on H. R. 6039 which amends 
the Motorboat Act of 1910 in several 
respects. The most important change 
is in the issuance of licenses for per- 
sons operating motorboats carrying 
passengers for hire. At the present 
time licenses are issued upon applica- 
tion without examination. The bill 
as passed by the House, provides: 
“Whenever any person applies to be 
licensed as operator of any motorboat 
carrying passengers for hire, the in- 
spectors shall make diligent inquiry 
as to his character, and shall carefully 
examine the applicant orally as well 
as the proofs which he presents in 
support of his claim, and if they are 
satisfied that his capacity, experience, 
habits of life, and character are such 
as to warrant the belief that he can 
safely be entrusted with the duties 
and responsibilities of the station for 
which he makes application, they shall 
grant him a license authorizing him 
to discharge such duties on any such 
motorboat carrying passengers for 
hire for the term of five years”. The 
bill remained on the Senate Calendar 
the day of adjournment. Three minor 
sea safety measures were enacted at 
this session: S. 1583 (Public No. 92), 
amends the Load Line Act of March 
2, 1929, to bring it in line with the 
International Load Line Treaty, rati- 
fied in 1933, by requiring a load line on 
foreign going merchant vessels of 150 
tons, or over. H. R. 7090 (Public No. 
371) relates to the Governmental su- 
pervision over the disengaging appa- 
ratus and the character of lifeboats, 
floats, etc. H. R. 7091 (Public No. 372) 
relates to the use of hand worked fire 
pumps. H. R. 199 (Public No. 99) 
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amends the Act relating to allotments 
of seamen’s wages to certain relatives 
by requiring the shipowner (when re- 
quested by the seaman) to deposit in 
a savings bank or in a U.S. postal 
saving depository, as designated by 
the seaman, such portion of wages 
earned as may be stipulated in the 
shipping articles. No allotment is valid 
unless in writing and signed and ap- 
proved by the Shipping Commissioner. 
H. R. 4592 and 4598, and H. J. Res. 
344 and 347 were introduced at the 
instance of two whaling companies 
using foreign-built killer boats under 
foreign flags. The objective was to 
permit these foreign-built killer boats 
to be documented as vessels of the 
United States. With this accomplished 
the two companies could introduce 
whale oil into the United States free 
of the tax of $67.50 per long ton. The 
legislation was opposed by the Metal 
Trades Department of the A. F. of L. 
as discriminatory against American 
shipbuilders. If such special privileges 
were granted to the whaling industry 
it would serve as a precedent to grant 
it also to the other branches of the 
American fishery such as_ salmon, 
tuna, cod, halibut, and other fisheries, 
since all American fishing vessels are 
now required to be American built. It 
may be noted that there is no require- 
ment under Federal law for the em- 
ployment of American citizens in such 
an enterprise, except that the master 
of the vessel, and in the case of a 
steam vessel, the licensed officers be 
American citizens. It developed dur- 
ing the hearing that only five per cent 
of the crews of these vessels are 
American citizens, that a Norwegian 
Seamen’s Union contract governs 
wages, hours and working conditions, 
and that the Norwegian language is 
spoken exclusively. There has been no 
action upon either of these bills or 
resolutions. As is well known, one of 
the most serious problems confronting 
the American Merchant Marine in the 
off-shore trade is the fact that some 
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of our competitors man their ships 
with the cheapest available labor. For 
instance, many British ships in direct 
competition with American ships, 
trading regularly to American ports, 
are manned almost wholly by Lascar 
crews with a monthly wage of $9.40 
for able seamen as against $72.50 for 
able seamen on our ships in the same 
trade. With a view of ascertaining the 
facts in this connection at the request 
of the A. F. of L., H.J.Res. 194 was in- 
troduced. In accord with the usual 
custom the resolution was referred to 
various Departments of the Govern- 
ment which are concerned with the 
subject. A public hearing on the reso- 
lution was held on June 16, 1939, and 
it then developed that the Secretary 
of the Department of Labor had rec- 
ommended favorable action on the 
resolution, that other branches of the 
Government were non-committal, and 
that the Department of Commerce 
alone opposed the adoption of H. J. 
Res. 194. There was no opposition 
whatever from any private source. 
Upon our President’s representation 
to the Secretary of Commerce, 
that Department finally withdrew its 
opposition but it was then too late in 
the session and the Resolution could 
not be moved from the Committee on 
Merchant Marine and Fisheries. S. 
1454 and S. 2305 were introduced at 
our request to make applicable to in- 
land water craft the provisions for an 
eight-hour working day already in 
effect on ocean-going ships. In report- 
ing on S. 1454 the Department of 
Commerce stated that this bill, if 
enacted, would require the appoint- 
ment of forty-eight additional assist- 
ant inspectors at the various ports 
requiring an appropriation of $170,000 
per annum to cover the salaries of 
these additional assistant inspectors, 
and to provide the funds for the neces- 
sary traveling expenses in connection 
with this work. Hearings on these bills 
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have been postponed until next ses- 
sion. 


(Training Schools) 


(1942, p. 682) Res. 128 related to 
the operation of Merchant Marine 
Training Schools through the follow- 
ing “resolves”: 


Resolved: That the American 
Federation of Labor go on record as 
being opposed to the duplication of 
maritime academies by the States, and 
be it further 


Resolved, That we favor perma- 
nent U.S. Merchant Marine Acad- 
emies under the sole control of the 
Federal Government, and the incorpo- 
ration of the present state academies 
under the supervision of the U.S. 
Government-operated training schools, 
and be it further 


Resolved, That we petition and 
request the War Shipping Administra- 
tion to the effect that the education 
and training of officers and personnel 
of the Merchant Marine of the United 
States, both publicly and privately 
owned, and under the control of the 
Federal Government, be exclusively in 
the hands of those who have gained 
their knowledge and practical experi- 
ence in the U.S. Merchant Marine on 
either public or privately owned ves- 
sels, and who have proved by their 
experience that they are the only ones 
able and qualified to understand the 
problems that are peculiar and exclu- 
sive problems of the U.S. Merchant 
Marine. 


The following convention committee 
recommendation was unanimously ap- 
proved: Since the Committee did not 
have sufficient information upon which 
to render an intelligent judgment of 
the subject matter of the resolution 
and since none of the delegates ap- 
peared in defense of the resolution the 
Committee recommends that this reso- 
lution be referred to the Permanent 
Committee on Education for further 
study and disposition. 
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(Recognition of War Work) 


(1942, p. 588) Resolution No. 81: 


Whereas, The personnel of the 
United States Merchant Marine did its 
part for this country in World War 
I, and 

Whereas, The A. F. of L. seamen 
who are now taking most of Victory 
Merchant Fleet to sea and delivering 
goods to our armed forces and our 
Allied armed forces all over the globe, 
and 


Whereas, Many have given the 
supreme sacrifice in performing these 
duties for their country, and 


Whereas, The merchant seamen 
are fighting our fight as strongly as 
are the armed forces and are as vital 
to this effort as if they were on the 
direct firing line, and 


Whereas, The federal govern- 
ment now owns and/or operates all 
the United States Merchant Marine 
vessels through the War Shipping 
Administration, therefore, be it 


Resolved, That the American 
Federation of Labor go on record to 
have introduced as soon as possible in 
Congress suitable legislation to the 
effect that any seaman who has made 
a voyage to sea on the United States 
merchant vessel during this war, and 
whose character and loyalty warrant 
it, be given an honorary discharge 
from the United States Government 
after this war, and be it further 


Resolved, That this discharge 
shall have the same recognition as the 
one given to persons serving in our 
armed forces, and be it further 


Resolved, That copies of this 
resolution be sent to the President of 
the United States, to the senators and 
congressmen from the State of Cali- 
fornia, to the Administrator of the 
War Shipping Administration, to the 
Secretary of the Navy and the Secre- 
tary of War. 


Your committee in recommending 
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the adoption of the resolution calls 
attention to the initiative taken by 
the Seafarers International Union of 
North America in securing for sea- 
men now employed on United States 
merchant marine vessels, a discharge 
at the end of the war, equivalent to 
the honorable discharge given to the 
armed forces when they are mustered 
out. 


(Equal Rights With Armed Forces) 
1944—pp. 61, 436 (Res. 69): 


Resolved—That the American Fed- 
eration of Labor, in convention assem- 
bled, urge upon the Congress of the 
United States of America that any 
and all rights accorded to the men and 
women in the armed services of the 
United States be extended with equal 
American justice and generosity to 
the men in the Merchant Marine for 
their valiant conduct throughout the 
war, in the face of serious submarine 
warfare waged by the enemy for 
many months and for the Merchant 
Marine’s subsequent heroism under 
fire, and be it further 


Resolved—That all present legisla- 
tion be amended so that equal rights 
shall be provided for all members of 
the Merchant Marine on the same 
basis as that accorded to all members 
of the armed services, and be it 
further 


Resolved—That in the future all 
legislation include rights and bene- 
fits, in equal share, for all members 
of the said Merchant Marine. 


This resolution requests support by 
the American Federation of Labor 
of legislation to provide that men in 
the Merchant Marine service shall be 
granted benefits equivalent to those 
provided for those in the armed sery- 
ices for service during the present 
war. 

Your committee recommends that 
the resolution be referred to the Exec- 
utive Council with instructions to con- 
fer with the Maritime Unions in ref- 
erence to it. 
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(Continuation Urged) 


(1944, p. 539) The following reso- 
lution No. 131 was unanimously 
adopted: 


Whereas—The American Merchant 
Marine has always played a definite 
part in the nation’s economic and in- 
dustrial welfare, therefore, be it 


Resolved—That this 64th annual 
convention of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor declare, without qualifi- 
cation, that it is the duty of the Amer- 
ican workers and manufacturers and 
American shippers in protecting the 
future safety of our Republic, to build 
and maintain an American Merchant 
Marine sufficient in size to meet all of 
the nation’s needs and requirements, 
and that this Merchant Marine must 
be owned and maintained so that all 
ships of the American Merchant Ma- 
rine shall be built in American ship- 
yards under American standards and 
be operated by American seamen. 


(Hospitalization) 


(1946, pp. 474, 475) Resolutions 61 
and 62 both requested the A. F. of L 
to have introduced in Congress legis- 
lation which will restore to American 
merchant seamen separate hospital 
and medical facilities which were orig- 
inally established for them. Res. 61 
requested support of legislation mak- 
ing merchant seamen eligible for hos- 
pitalization under certain prescribed 
conditions. Both resolutions were 
unanimously concurred in. 


(Reemployment Rights) 


(1946, pp. 229, 608) The convention 
unanimously approved A. F. of L sup- 
port for legislation which was enacted 
by the 79th Congress, providing re- 
employment rights for members of 
the Merchant Marine, similar to those 
accorded members of the other armed 
services. 


(S. 1619) 


(1947, p. 550) The A. F. of L., 
through adoption of Res. 89, went on 
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record in opposition to a proposal in 
Congress providing for the chartering 
of government owned war built ships 
to foreign operators. Res. 96, cover- 
ing the same subject matter, did not 
require separate action. The following 
was adopted: 


Whereas—A serious threat to the 
American Merchant Marine, and one 
which will seriously aggravate the 
growing unemployment of American 
seamen, is embodied in Senate Bill 
1619, introduced, upon request, in the 
United States Senate, and 


Whereas—This Bill would authorize 
the President to charter government- 
owned, war-built ships to “any foreign 
operator,” and 


Whereas—The chartering of these 
American ships to non-citizens would 
not constitute any saving, and would 
not, in any manner, improve the 
efficiency in the providing of relief 
cargos to the countries in Europe in 
need of them, and 


Whereas—A number of countries 
which have bought many of our ships, 
such as Norway, for example, sup- 
posedly for its own transportation and 
economic requirements, which ships 
are now owned and manned by Nor- 
wegian personnel and are in competi- 
tion in non-Norway trades with our 
ships from the Pacific Coast to the 
East Coast of South America and the 
Pacific Coast to the Far East, and 


Whereas—Norwegian interests have 
offered to charter ships to American 
operators in New York, at rates below 
which they could be operated by 
Americans, establishing that Norway 
was not in need of these ships as badly 
as it was claimed, and 


Whereas—Should this Bill be en- 
acted, the American Merchant seamen 
will be forced to compete with foreign 
seamen whose wages are incompara- 
bly lower, while American shipyard 
and metal trades workers will be de- 
prived of employment, thereby placing 
in jeopardy the whole concept of 
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maintaining the American standard of 
living, and 

Whereas—This does not in any way 
involve the question of helping the 
relief needs of the world, in which 
objective the maritime unions are sec- 
ond to none in their support, and 


Whereas—Should this measure be 
adopted, it would be in flat contradic- 
tion to the declaration of policy in the 
Merchant Ship Sales Act of 1946, 
which provides that the United States 
have an efficient and adequate Ameri- 
can-owned Merchant Marine, sufficient 
to carry its water-borne commerce, 
capable of serving as a naval and 
military auxiliary, owned and oper- 
ated under the United States flag, by 
citizens of the United States, there- 
fore, be it 


Resolved—That the 66th convention 
of the American Federation of Labor 
go on record as being opposed to S- 
1619, and do all in its power to defeat 
this Bill. 


(Reserve) 


(1949, pp. 211, 383) “... (legislation 
proposed) to provide for the creation, 
organization, administration and 
maintenance of a Merchant Marine 
Reserve . . . vigorously opposed. It is 
our belief that there is no need to 
authorize the U.S. Maritime Service 
to develop and maintain a Merchant 
Marine Service for training for serv- 
ice in war, and that the underlying 
purpose of the Merchant Marine Re- 
serve would be that of a strike-break- 
ing agency—the phrase “national 
emergency” has become familiar to us 
in the various proposals to limit work- 
ers’ right to strike. It is our firm 
belief that H. R. 4448 is not needed. 
The Navy already has authority to 
maintain services of both licensed and 
unlicensed personnel which has been 
exercised for licensed personnel, but 
not for the unlicensed. We opposed the 
proposal because of the vast unem- 
ployment that now exists among 
trained unlicensed personnel and the 
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potential danger of the use of the Re- 
serve in strikes designated as national 
emergencies. If there should be a 
legitimate need for non-licensed per- 
sonnel reserve for other than strike- 
breaking purposes, the Navy would 
have exercised the authority delegated 
to it. 

The American Federation of Labor 
will continue its efforts to defeat this 
legislation. 

(Retirement Credits for War Service) 

(1949, pp. 51, 388) Res. 44 approved 
of legislation to allow employees who 
resigned from employment with the 
U.S. Government, for the purpose of 
entering the U.S. Maritime Commis- 
sion, to be eligible to purchase credits 
for the lapsed time, toward retire- 
ment. 


(Drafting of Personnel) 


(1950, p. 411) The Maritime Trades 
Department is at the moment con- 
fronted with great and grave prob- 
lems. It must help preserve the 
integrity of its member unions; sub- 
versive groups are eager to take over 
this key industry. It must protect the 
economic security of its members 
against unscrupulous employers who, 
putting aside all loyalty to our goy- 
ernment have transferred ships to 
foreign flags—just to help them make 
more money from the blood and brawn 
of our men. 

It must help recruit and maintain 
personnel of a quality and capacity to 
serve us as well as our seamen of 
yesteryear served us in keeping a 
mighty merchant marine ready for 
service in any emergency as well as 
for the usual continuing day by day 
needs. 

Elsewhere in this convention will 
come detailed reports on specific pend- 
ing legislation through which to pro- 
tect our Merchant Marine. We would 
here, however, call attention to a spe- 
cific shortsighted policy. Our govern- 
ment is drafting young men away 
from this vital line of defense. How 
foolhardy! 
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During the American Revolution 
and during the War of 1812 seamen 
were kept on ships they had been 
trained to man, for there it was felt 
they could do the best job. Today they 
are drafted away from the skilled and 
essential jobs for which they have 
been especially trained. 


We recommend that the American 
Federation of Labor give full and ac- 
tive support to the program of the 
Maritime Trades Department and to 
its affiliated unions in their effort to 
keep trained seamen on their jobs. 


(Reactivation Program) 


(1950, p. 381) Whereas—Labor has 
always advocated an adequate United 
States Merchant Marine and Ship- 
building program second to none, ade- 
quate to sustain this country in time 
of peace, and to support a program of 
national defense, and 


Whereas—Following World War I, 
American ships were scrapped in un- 
limited numbers, competent shipbuild- 
ing mechanics were idled and ship- 
building facilities were scrapped or 
abandoned, resulting in the United 
States Merchant Marine practically 
being no factor in world trade, and 


Whereas—World War II found the 
Merchant Marine practically non- 
existent and with tonnage of ship- 
building in this country at rock bot- 
tom, with the result that available 
shipbuilding facilities were very lim- 
ited, as were competent shipbuilding 
mechanics for the immediate needs of 
an expanding shipbuilding defense 
program, and 

Whereas—There were practically 
30,000 mechanics engaged in ship- 
building previous to World War II on 
the west coast, and this figure going 
to 365,000 in peak war years, but to- 
day on the Pacific Coast from Belling- 
ham, Washington, to San Diego, Cali- 
fornia, there are less than 5,000 ship- 
building mechanics engaged in ship- 
building and ship repair by private 
employers, and most ship construction 
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facilities are either scrapped or deteri- 
orated to a point of much needed re- 
pair, which in the present interna- 
tional crisis endangers the security of 
the country and its citizens, therefore, 
be it 

Resolved—That we condemn the 
actions of those public officials that 
have allowed the merchant ships of 
this country to be scrapped, and in 
allowing a number of remaining ships 
to be put in foreign registry to evade 
hiring American crews, support a pro- 
gram of 10,000 foreign shipbuilders 
being kept busy in one town of a 
country that remained neutral in re- 
cent hostilities which is practically at 
the doorstep of a potential enemy 
nation, and yet these same officials do 
not see fit to institute and support a 
program that would continue ship- 
building on the west coast and main- 
tain facilities in an area that has set 
records in ship construction and repair 
and which area by all present and past 
international trends and events will 
be called upon to again engage in a 
full speed ship reactivation program, 
and be it further 


Resolved—That American money be 
used to launch a shipbuilding program 
in the United States and not in for- 
eign countries, and that any reactiva- 
tion of ships now deactivated to be 
done by private employers in private 
shipyards, and be it further 

Resolved—That the Merchant Ma- 
rine be rebuilt second to none, that 
Congress and agencies of government 
cease to support foreign shipbuilding 
programs, which are all detrimental to 
the economy of American shipbuilding 
workers, and those engaged in the 
shipping trade, but mostly to the 
safety of the country, and be it fur- 
ther 

Resolved—That a copy of this reso- 
lution be sent to all members of the 
Senate and the Congress of the United 
States. 


(p. 461) The Council reports the 
effective organizing campaign of the 
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Department and the economic gains 
of the workers after being organized. 


The report calls particular attention 
to the urgent need for developing a 
U.S. Merchant Marine which is vitally 
essential to our national welfare, both 
for national defense and for peace- 
time economic security. It is to the 
nation’s discredit that we have neg- 
lected the development of a large U.S. 
Merchant Marine. It must be devel- 
oped and maintained. 


Your Committee recommends that 
the American Federation of Labor 
take a leading part in bringing to the 
attention of the President, the Con- 
gress, and the American public the 
urgent need for the development and 
maintenance of a large and strong 
U. S. Merchant Marine for our peace- 
time economic program and for use in 
any emergency that may arise. 


(1951, p. 97) The American Fed- 
eration of Labor and its affiliated 
maritime unions have a vital stake 
and interest in the maintenance of a 
strong and adequate first-class Ameri- 
can Merchant Marine. This, we be- 
lieve, is essential for both defense and 
economic purposes. Its importance at 
this time cannot be over-emphasized. 


During World War II, and for a 
short time after, our country had the 
largest Merchant Marine in the world. 
It had all types of ships, fitted for any 
trade and any route—in fact, the 
American Merchant Marine was so 
capable that it carried a major part 
of supplies, troops, etc., to the various 
military fronts of the world. Today, 
however, this situation has materially 
changed. The American Merchant Ma- 
rine is rapidly dwindling and it is safe 
to say there are less ships sailing the 
American flag than there were prior 
to the War. 

Since the war, the transfer of Amer- 
can ships to foreign registry, to evade 
taxes and escape paying decent wages, 
has caused thousands of our seamen 
to become unemployed. This growing 
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evil is a serious threat to the Ameri- 
can Merchant Marine and is endanger- 
ing the safety of our country. 


Up to this time, Congress has not 
seen fit to do anything about it, and 
the U.S. Maritime Commission has 
sadly neglected its duties and totally 
disregarded the need of American-flag 
ships in this country. This indifferent 
attitude is causing the American Fed- 
eration of Labor and its affiliated 
maritime unions grave concern. 


On the other hand, we are able to 
report that Congress has continued to 
make it a public policy by enacting 
into law a provision that at least 50% 
of all foreign-aid cargoes must be 
carried by American-flag ships. This 
act by Congress has given some relief 
and security for the present, to the 
American seamen in the maritime 
industry. 

In addition, the study and investiga- 
tion of the maritime industry that was 
made by the Senate in the 81st Con- 
gress has brought about favorable re- 
sults. Both the House and Senate 
Merchant Marine Committes are now 
considering legislation to correct some 
of the problems in this industry. ... 


(Page 101) The Executive Council 
recommends that the American Fed- 
eration of Labor continue to work 
closely with our Maritime Unions and 
extend to them full assistance on 
matters affecting this Industry. 


(Page 443) The American Federa- 
tion of Labor has taken a leading role 
in legislative efforts to obtain satis- 
factory relief for American seamen 
and shipyard workers in the maritime 
industry and to re-establish the Amer- 
ican merchant marine under American 
standards of maritime employment. 


The Committee on Legislation rec- 
ommends that the convention concur 
in the recommendation of the Execu- 
tive Council, which is as follows: “The 
Executive Council recommends that 
the American Federation of Labor 
continue to work closely with our 
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maritime unions and extend to them 
full assistance on matters affecting 
this industry.” 


(Smuggling of Alien Crewmen) 


(1951, pp. 108, 526) The E. C. re- 
ported on efforts made to pass legis- 
lation providing heavy penalty for 
smuggling alien merchant crewmen 
into the U.S. The convention com- 
mended these efforts and directed their 
continuance. 


(Pp. 309, 565) Res. 90 directed at- 
tention to the importance of having 
an adequate merchant marine as 
follows: 


Whereas—The Metal Trades De- 
partment, and its affiliated unions, has 
stressed, time and time again, the 
necessity of maintaining our ship- 
building industry in a condition which 
will make rapid expansion possible in 
time of emergency or war, and 


Whereas—Representations to this 
effect have been made repeatedly to 
the Congress, the old Maritime Com- 
mission, the new Maritime Adminis- 
tration, and to the President, and 


Whereas—The present Korean crisis 
as well as our decision to send troops 
to Europe and other areas has focused 
attention upon the grave deficiencies 
of our American merchant fleet, and 
vividly portrays our national indiffer- 
ence to the lessons we should have 
learned as a result of both World 
Wars I and II, and 

Whereas—There has not been 
planned, even at this crucial date, any 
substantial privately owned and oper- 
ated merchant fleet expansion in order 
to guarantee our nation merchant 
ships of sufficient speed for modern 
war, and a fleet sufficiently well bal- 
anced to assume a vital role as a mili- 
tary auxiliary in event of global 
conflict, and 

Whereas—This nation is now seri- 
ously, even desperately, deficient in 
fast passenger carrying vessels quick- 
ly convertible to carry military per- 
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sonnel, and needs additional fast, large 
ore-carrying ships and tankers to 
serve our remobilization and military 
preparedness, as well as an expanded 
economy, therefore, be it 


Resolved—That this convention of 
the American Federation of Labor 
again protests vigorously, and with all 
the force at their command, the re- 
peated delay and national neglect in 
this matter, and be it further 


Resolved—That we condemn as 
shortsighted any policy that would 
have the United States place its reli- 
ance upon the shipping, shipbuilding 
or ship repair of other nations in time 
of danger and peril, and be it further 
recognized that there can be no de- 
pendency placed upon other nations to 
protect the United States in time of 
crisis, and further that we must be 
self-sufficient in the carrying of our 
commerce, and be it further 


Resolved—That the American Fed- 
eration of Labor reaffirm its consistent 
policy, and urge the Congress of the 
United States, and such other agencies 
of government responsible, to imple- 
ment our merchant marine; and fur- 
ther that the declared policy of build- 
ing, operating and maintaining a 
strong American Merchant Marine by 
private enterprise be encouraged and 
aided by the Government, to the ex- 
tent necessary to guarantee a mer- 
chant fleet sufficient in numbers, ton- 
nage and speed to adequately serve 
the needs of our domestic and foreign 
commerce and national security. 


(Medical Care) 


(1953, pp. 448, 656) Res. 124 called 
attention to order issued by the Direc- 
tor of the Budget excluding the public 
health service formerly provided for 
merchant seamen and 

Resolved—That the American Fed- 
eration of Labor, assembled at its 
Seventy-second Convention in the City 
of St. Louis in September 1953, does 
hereby instruct its President, Execu- 
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tive and Legislative Committee, to 
take all appropriate steps necessary 
to have this order of the Director of 
the Budget rescinded, and to obtain 
necessary assurance that the Public 
Health Service Program for American 
Seamen shall be continued. 


(Expansion) 


(1953, pp. 448, 609) Whereas—The 
American Merchant Marine comprises 
an important peace time industry, em- 
ploying 80,000 men in seagoing capaci- 
ties, plus thousands more in shoreside 
capacities, and 

Whereas—Both of these industries 
furnish employment directly and in- 
directly to hundreds of thousands of 
workers all over the United States, 
and 

Whereas—Both of these industries 
are as vital as the Army, Navy, Air 
Force to national defense and indis- 
pensable to the maintenance of Amer- 
ican freedom in a world half enslaved 
and half free, therefore, be it 

Resolved — By the 72nd annual 
convention of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor 

(a) That the United States Govern- 
ment assist the privately owned ship- 
ping industry by construction assist- 
ance and other means to build new 
passenger and cargo vessels, and keep 
the merchant fleet up-to-date by re- 
placing war built tonnage with new 
ships; 

(b) That a fleet of cargo ships ca- 
pable of carrying at least half of the 
nation’s foreign trade and sufficient to 
provide an adequate auxiliary to the 
armed forces in time of war be kept 
on the seas as an essential part of 
national shipping policy; 

(c) That the policy be continued of 
American ships carrying at least 50 
percent of all foreign aid cargoes as 
a means of affording employment to 
our merchant ships when “gift” car- 
goes replace normal freight; 

(d) That the Government begin 
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planning and constructing as soon as 
possible a nuclear-powered proto- 
type merchant ship and that it consult 
with the Maritime industry on this 
project so as to keep American ship- 
builders, marine machinery manufac- 
turers and ship operators abreast of 
technical developments in this field, 
and competitive with foreign maritime 
nations who are now planning for 
nuclear powered merchant ships; 


(e) That any national shipping pol- 
icy formulated as a result of maritime 
hearings now being held by a Commit- 
tee of the U.S. Senate be based upon 
provisions of the 1936 Merchant Ma- 
rine Act, which is the cornerstone for 
a progressive shipbuilding and ship 
operating program under the Ameri- 
can Flag; 


(f) That first reliance by the United 
States Government for the transport 
of persons or material be placed on 
ships of the privately-owned and oper- 
ated American Merchant Marine inso- 
far as these ships are available at fair 
and reasonable rates for American 
ships; 

(g) That all supplies purchased 
overseas by and for the military be 
transported on privately-owned and 
operated U.S. Flag ships; and be it 
further 


Resolved—That this convention of 
the American Federation of Labor 
protest to the President of the United 
States, to the several Departments 
and Bureaus of the Federal Govern- 
ment, and to all members of both 
Houses of Congress, over the practice 
of appropriating taxpayers’ dollars to 
build ships and other seagoing equip- 
ment in the shipyards of foreign coun- 
tries which are to be given away under 
the Mutual Security program or any 
other program; it is our confirmed 
opinion that the dissipating of the 
taxpayers’ dollars in this manner is 
an offense to the private shipbuilding 
industry of the United States and to 
the workers employed therein; there 
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cannot be a healthy privately owned 
shipbuilding industry in this country 
nor can the skills of the experienced 
workers be preserved by this unfair 
subsidizing competition; and be it 
further 

Resolved—That this convention of 
the American Federation of Labor re- 
afirm its support of the American 
Merchant Marine and endorse this 
program aimed at guaranteeing a 
maritime industry which will be a 
healthy, productive part of our na- 
tional economy in peace time, and 
which will serve the demands of na- 
tional security in time of war. 


(Hospitalization Program)—(1953, 
p. 641) Included in the report of the 
convention committee under the title 
of “Health” was the following state- 
ment: 

The Secretary of Health, Education 
and Welfare has announced that she 
has under active consideration, follow- 
ing instructions of the Budget Direc- 
tor, the abandonment of the entire 
marine hospital program under which, 
since the year 1798, medical services 
have been rendered to merchant sea- 
men by the Public Health Service. 
This is a truly shocking announce- 
ment. The abandonment of a program 
inaugurated over one hundred and 
fifty years ago by the founding fathers 
of this republic would spell Reaction 
with a capital “R”. The welfare of 
thousands of members of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor unions in the 
maritime industry is directly at stake. 
We must prevent any move to abolish 
this program, and insist that the ma- 
rine hospital program be maintained 
intact. 

(1954, p. 98) Several bills designed 
to improve the maritime situation 
were reported by the EC in its annual 
report which also stressed the plight 
of the American merchant marine as 
follows: 

The plight of the Nation’s shipbuild- 
ing industry has been a matter of 
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increasing concern to the American 
Federation of Labor. Our nation’s 
ability to mobilize quickly in the event 
of a national crisis is a matter of 
utmost importance to all of us. 


United States shipbuilding is an in- 
dustry subject to extreme ups and 
downs. In wartime, it has always been 
greatly expanded, but in peace has 
been allowed to languish. During 
World War I, for example, ship output 
was boosted from 24 vessels to several 
hundred. In the 1920’s and 1930’s pro- 
duction fell almost to zero. 


During World War II, United States 
Shipyards were reactivated, with the 
result that betwen 1940 and 1945, this 
country turned out about 5,000 vessels, 
more than any other nation. But by 
this spring, with only 35 ships on 
order, America has fallen to seventh 
place among the world’s shipbuilding 
countries. 


The current maritime crisis presents 
several dangers to this nation. One is 
economic. Thousands of shipyard 
workers are now either unemployed or 
facing dismissal. The most recent 
available figures of the Department of 
Labor show that private yards em- 
ployed in March 1954, a total of 
115,000 workers, in contrast to 1,400,- 
000 at the height of World War II. 
Today’s employment, therefore, repre- 
sents only 8 per cent of the peak 
reached late in 1943. 


Another danger is that lack of a 
modern Merchant Marine may have 
serious effects on foreign trade. At 
present only about one-fourth of 
America’s trade moves in U.S. ships. 


Perhaps the greatest threat of all is 
that, in the event of war, the United 
States will be caught with an obsolete 
Merchant Marine Fleet, incapable of 
discharging its maritime defense 
needs. The shipbuilding facilities of 
the nation are part and parcel of our 
nation’s defense program. The success 
of any overseas operation depends 
directly on the availability of speedy 
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modern vessels to transport both men 
and equipment. 


Considerations of national defense 
require that sufficient shipbuilding 
facilities be maintained in operation, 
together with the employment of the 
necessary skills to constitute a nucleus 
of facilities and manpower adequate 
for rapid expansion in the event of 
full mobilization. 


It is clear that under today’s condi- 
tions, this requirement is not being 
fulfilled. In fact, this is the specific 
conclusion which has been reached by 
a most careful and thorough study of 
the entire maritime industry made by 
the Department of Commerce and the 
Maritime Administration. This report, 
which reviews the nation’s policies re- 
garding both the shipping and ship- 
building industries, is very emphatic 
about the conditions which have re- 
cently developed in the shipbuilding 
industry. 

The report recognizes that the most 
critical factor with regard to ship- 
building facilities is a lack of skilled 
and trained manpower. The report 
analyzes the manpower requirements 
necessary in the event of full mobili- 
zation and concludes that a total of 
approximately 479,000 workers will 
be required for merchant ship con- 
struction in the event of another emer- 
gency. 

(Page 529) The report of the Exec- 
utive Council and the several resolu- 
tions which have been introduced on 
the general subject of our maritime 
policy as a free nation, presents the 
highlights of the deplorable destruc- 
tion of 

(1) Our Merhant Marine. 

(2) Our shipyards. 

(8) The dissipation of a substantial 
army of skilled and competent 
workers. 

It is inconceivable that our Nation 

has permitted these vast resources to 


disintegrate to the degree that they 
have. 
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For centuries the rallying ery of the 
British Empire was “Britannia Rules 
the Waves.” 

She not only ruled the waves with 
combat vessels, but with a far-flung 
array of merchant ships. 

The above slogan was an inspiration 
to every citizen of Great Britain. 

In the light of these facts and sup- 
porting history of other maritime na- 
tions, how can we expect to continue 
to command the respect of the free 
world when the Stars and Stripes are 
so infrequently seen in foreign ports? 

Moreover, a capable merchant ma- 
rine is the second arm of our military 
strength in the event of any emer- 
gency. 

Furthermore, we have had two cost- 
ly experiences in both World Wars, 
when hundreds of thousands of people 
were called into shipbuilding without 
any previous knowledge, and in many 
cases, without any mechanical skills 
of any kind, which resulted in the ex- 
penditure of billions of dollars which 
was virtually wasted, and could have 
been avoided if a far-sighted and long 
range program had been in effect. 


This vast sum of money is now 
being dissipated because of the virtual 
abandonment of ship construction and 
the forces of management and the 
skills of experienced labor are being 
diverted into other channels, with the 
result that if an emergency should 
again occur, we would have to go 
through the delaying and expensive 
period of recruiting and training per- 
sonnel to construct, maintain and re- 
pair ships. 

No other subject is of greater con- 
cern to our Nation than the mainte- 
nance of facilities and skilled work- 
men in sufficient numbers to fill key 
positions in the event of a national 
emergency and also to keep our Flag 
flying in every maritime port of the 
world. ; 


Marine Association, Merchant (U.S.) 
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—(1940, p. 410) Res. 143 before the 
1940 Convention called for an investi- 
gation of the anti-union activities of 
the U.S. Merchant Marine Associa- 
tion, among the sponsors of which are 
high-ranking Navy officers as well as 
men holding high positions in both 
financial and industrial institutions. 


Marshall Plan (Mutual Security 
Agency) (also see: E.C.A. and Eco- 
nomic Aid, International) 


(1947, p. 464) It is to the self- 
interest of every American worker 
that the rehabilitation of war-torn 
Western Europe be successfully ac- 
complished. Economic disintegration, 
privation and hunger are the genera- 
tors of totalitarianism whether of the 
right or the left. The preservation of 
world peace and the bolstering of free 
governments in Western Europe are 
directly dependent upon immediate 
American economic aid as envisaged 
in the proposal of Secretary of State 
Marshall. 


The cost to the American people in 
assisting the sixteen nations of West- 
ern Europe to rehabilitate their econ- 
omies will be small as compared to the 
alternative of an unaided Europe fall- 
ing under totalitarian domination with 
the ultimate possibility of war. 


We recognize that the sharing of 
our domestic production with other 
nations involves some personal sacri- 
fice. But, as in war, so in this great 
program for peace, such sacrifices as 
must be borne by the American people 
should be borne equally. Speculation 
and profiteering in relief materials 
have no place in this humanitarian 
project. American Business as well 
as American Labor must sacrifice. 
Serious inflation will not only cause 
grave suffering to the American wage 
earner, but will place popular support 
of the program in jeopardy. 

The responsibility is placed directly 
upon free labor and free management 
to demonstrate by concerted effort and 
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voluntary self-restraint that we are 
able to aid the rest of the world and 
satisfy our own demands without dis- 
ruption of our domestic economy. Not 
only must we produce the things 
needed for the relief and reconstruc- 
tion of Europe, but every individual 
must help increase total supplies by 
his self-discipline in his personal uses. 


At present it is only in the export 
of grain that the drain on American 
resources is sufficient to cause serious 
inflation. Disastrous weather in Eu- 
rope last winter and summer lowered 
crop yields to starvation levels. West- 
ern Europe has always been a heavy 
importer of grain. With the tradi- 
tional source of supply cut off behind 
the “Iron Curtain,” starvation and 
political upheaval are certain this 
winter unless America ships the 570,- 
000,000 bushels of grain reeommended 
by the President’s Committee on For- 
eign Aid. The plan to ship this amount, 
which constitutes 40 per cent of our 
total grain crop this year, has already 
proven a serious incentive to specula- 
tion and price inflation. However, be- 
cause of our all-time record wheat 
crop this year, shipment of this 
amount will cause no serious domestic 
hardships if there are proper safe- 
guards and restraints. 


Because of the urgency of the food 
situation in Europe large purchases 
and shipments must be made now. 
Without specific authorization from 
Congress the administration has no 
power to impose governmental safe- 
guards against price inflation and 
speculation in relief materials. Upon 
the voluntary organizations of our 
nation rests responsibility for mobiliz- 
ing public support to make this plan 
effective. These groups should be con- 
sulted in working out detailed co- 
operation. 

The American Federation of Labor 
gives complete endorsement and sup- 
port to our Government’s appeal to 
the American consumer, producer, 
dealer, and processor of foodstuffs to 
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conserve grain by voluntary self- 
restraint. 

In giving our complete support to a 
program of economic assistance to 
Europe, the American Federation of 
Labor advocates the exploitation of 
every type of voluntary action to pre- 
vent domestic economic disruption 
that may be threatened by extensive 
exports to Europe. 

However, if serious shortages de- 
velop in grain or other commodities, 
or if groups refuse to abide by volun- 
tary regulations necessary to the suc- 
cess of this undertaking, our Govern- 
ment must be prepared to act to 
conserve our resources and check 
speculation and inflation. 


(1947, p. 474) Res. 2 was endorsed 
by the convention and referred to the 
Comm. on International Labor Rela- 
tions with instructions that the com- 
mittee survey thoroughly the situation 
with a view of learning the possibility 
and the time for holding such a con- 
ference and then placing its findings 
before the E.C. for final decision and 
appropriate action. 

Whereas—The reconstruction of 
Europe is of profoundest importance 
to the American people and to all 
mankind, and 

Whereas—In order to speed the re- 
construction of Europe and build a 
sound economic foundation for lasting 
peace, our government has, through 
the Marshall Plan, offered to aid all 
nations of the continent of Europe in 
a joint endeavor to rebuild their coun- 
tries, and 

Whereas—Sixteen European nations 
have agreed to cooperate on a conti- 
nental basis for the purpose of re- 
building their economies with the aid 
of the Marshall Plan, and 

Whereas — This reconstruction in- 
volves many social, economic, and 
human problems vitally affecting the 
welfare and future of the working 
people not only of Europe but of our 
own country as well, therefore, be it 

Resolved—That this convention 
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herewith endorse the idea of the 
American Federation of Labor taking 
the initiative in calling a conference 
of the free trade union organizations 
in all the cooperating countries with 
a view of: 

(1) taking the necessary steps for 
insuring the active role of labor in 
helping economic reconstruction. 

(2) protecting the rights of labor to 
genuine collective bargaining and the 
basic human rights of all workers; 
and 

(3) promoting the improvement of 
their living standards, wages, and 
conditions of employment, and be it 
further 

Resolved—That the convention au- 
thorize the Executive Council to take 
the required steps toward convoking 
such a conference when, in their judg: 
ment, they find it feasible. 


Your Committee has given the most 
careful consideration to Resolution 
No. 2, introduced by the delegation of 
the International Ladies’ Garment 
Workers’ Union. 

Your Committee fully approves the 
spirit and aims of this Resolution and 
draws attention to its putting into 
sharp focus some of the heavy re- 
sponsibilities now facing the A. F. of 
L. as the strongest body of free trade 
unions in the world. 

This Resolution calls for A. F. of L. 
initiative and leadership in mobilizing 
the trade unions of Western Europe 
for the protection of labor’s rights 
and freedoms, for the improvement of 
the working conditions and standards, 
and for the workers taking their 
rightful place in advancing the recon- 
struction of Europe on a firm and just 
foundation. 


Loans for Education (E.R.P.)— 
(1950, pp. 41, 482) Res. 57 directed 
attention to the exchange differentials 
which will be felt when Marshall Plan 
funds are refunded. The resolution 
provided: 


Whereas — Billions of dollars in 
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Marshall Plan funds and other Euro- 
pean recovery funds are being made 
available to the Marshall Plan coun- 
tries of Europe to assist in the pro- 
gram for European recovery, and 

Whereas—These funds are sent as 
American dollars to the countries 
which are benefiting from the pro- 
gram, but are expended by the gov- 
ernments of these countries in such a 
way that they will eventually be re- 
turned as counterpart funds in native 
currency, and 

Whereas—The Marshall Plan funds 
and other European recovery funds 
have been made available in such a 
way that the major portion of these 
funds which accumulate in native cur- 
rency will not be returned to the 
United States in dollars but will be 
used for certain services within the 
countries to which they have been 
granted, and 

Whereas—There is a dire need for 
additional educational services, includ- 
ing school buildings and technical 
assistance, as the foundation for dem- 
ocratic government in the countries 
which are benefiting under the plan, 
and 

Whereas—The American Federation 
of Labor throughout its entire history 
has taken the position that democratic 
government cannot succeed without 
adequate public education, therefore, 
be it 

Resolved—That the American Fed- 
eration of Labor in Convention assem- 
bled in Houston, Texas, in September 
1950, strongly urges the governments 
of the United States and of the coun- 
tries benefiting under the European 
recovery program, to make available 
for educational purposes whatever 
part of the counterpart funds may be 
necessary for financing adequate dem- 
ocratic school systems in the Euro- 
pean countries which are receiving 
economic assistance, and be it further 

Resolved—That the Committee on 
International Relations of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor be requested 
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to study this problem and to attempt 
to secure for educational purposes 
whatever portion of the counterpart 
funds may be necessary for building 
a democratic program of education in 
the countries which benefit under the 
plan. 


Mutual Security Agency and Point 
Four Program—(1953, p. 269) From 
the beginning of the Marshall Plan, 
the A. F. of L. has given its full 
support to the program of rebuilding 
the war-torn countries and, in later 
years, toward the task of welding to- 
gether a community of interest among 
democratic nations of the world to 
defend their freedom. The past year 
has been characterized by hesitation 
and delay in pressing toward the 
established goal of mutual security 
and economic reconstruction. To a 
certain degree, this was unavoidable, 
as our allies were waiting to see 
whether a change of administration in 
Washington would bring about a 
change in the future policy objectives 
in the United States. It was reassur- 
ing to us and to our allies to note 
that President Eisenhower called upon 
Congress to affirm our purpose to 
carry on the mutual security effort. 

We have reached a crucial point in 
the task of welding together a com- 
munity of free nations to resist Com- 
munist aggression. The aims of the 
Kremlin to drive a wedge between the 
United States and Great Britain, to 
split off France and other associated 
nations, and to break the bond of unity 
among them continues undeterred by 
the death of Stalin. However, the 
change in the Kremlin rule has 
brought about internal conflict and 
weakening in the political controls in- 
dispensable to dictatorship which offer 
us at this juncture a unique oppor- 
tunity. Meeting this challenge calls 
for no half-hearted leadership or 
“economy sized” assistance programs. 
It calls for positive, aggressive as- 
sumption of the full responsibility of 
world leadership on the part of the 
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United States, extended in a friendly 
and cooperative manner to all the free 
nations of the world. 


It is for this reason that the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor has given its 
full support to the President’s request 
for $5,250,000,000 for defense and 
defense-supported assistance, and for 
$550,000,000 for technical and eco- 
nomic aid and assistance to economic 
development, and has opposed all ef- 
forts to reduce this minimum amount. 


When urging the Congress to meet 
the President’s request in full, we 
have further proposed that funds be 
made available for two-year, rather 
than one-year, programs. Defense 
build-up sufficiently effective to deter 
aggression calls for a sustained effort 
over an extended period of time. Ex- 
perience has shown that programming 
for only one year ahead is an expen- 
sive and in some ways wasteful pro- 
cedure. . . 


(Page 272) The American Federa- 
tion of Labor desires to cooperate in 
every way possible in the important 
program of building the mutual de- 
fense of the free nations of the world. 
We are convinced that no secure or 
lasting defense can be built within the 
democratic nations without the full 
and enthusiastic participation of the 
free trade union movements within 
those nations, and it is our conviction, 
born out of experience, that men hav- 
ing experience within the trade union 
movement are best equipped to secure 
this understanding and cooperation 
from among their fellow trade union- 
ists within the other free nations. We 
will stand ready to provide experi- 
enced personnel for effective trade 
union participation, but cooperation 
cannot be forced by one party. 


(P. 659) In recommending your ac- 
ceptance of this section, we welcome 
particularly its call for “positive,” 
aggressive assumption of the full re- 
sponsibility of world leadership on the 
part of the United States, extended 
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in a friendly and cooperative manner 
to all the free nations of the world. 

Your Committee notes with regret 
that the plan proposed in October, 
1952, by the A. F. of L and C.I. O. for 
the reorganization of the M.S.A. labor 
offices in Washington, Paris, and in 
the various country missions have not 
been acted upon by the Mutual Secu- 
rity Director. Since February, 1953, 
when it was presented directly to him, 
nothing has been done to deal with 
this problem. 


In connection with the Point Four 
Program, we call for making available 
more capital funds and for a policy 
which encourages the development of 
free trade unions as the most effective 
instruments of raising living stand- 
ards and promoting democratic rights 
and institutions. 

In the light of the aggravated world 
situation, we propose: 

1. Increased contributions by our 
government to the Technical Coopera- 
tion Administration and to the U.N. 
Technical Assistance Program. 

2. The Mutual Security Aid Pro- 
gram should be continued but more 
and more through indirect assistance 
instead of direct outright grants. Such 
assistance should increasingly be 
given on the basis that the country 
thus benefited will reciprocate with 
help to our country or to NATO 
through services, supplies, various off- 
shore projects or mutual security ar- 
rangements. 

3. In rendering such aid to specific 
projects rather than to general eco- 
nomic revival or expansion, our gov- 
ernment should, in advance, secure an 
agreement with the nations concerned 
that this American help will be so 
utilized as to assure that the broadest 
sections of the people rather than 
small privileged groups will be the 
principal beneficiaries. 

4. In this spirit, we heartily approve 
the humanitarian course of our goy- 
ernment in granting to the rising pro- 
gressive democracy of Pakistan one 
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million bushels of wheat to help over- 
come the threat of famine. At the 
same time, we underscore the advisa- 
bility of our government calling for 
the free trade unions and farm organ- 
izations being represented on the Pak- 
istan Government Board administer- 
ing the distribution of the American 
wheat relief program with a view of 
assuring that the proceeds from the 
sale of American wheat, at a reason- 
able price, will be set aside as a fund 
for promoting education, health, and 
housing. 


(P. 272) The Executive Council 
included in its regular report, a 
special section on Point Four, includ- 
ing a brief description of activities 
under this Program. The conclusion 
of this section of the E.C. Report 
stated: 

The American Federation of Labor, 
having been among the first to de- 
mand that the free world offer the 
backward nations a constructive al- 
ternative to Communism has consist- 
ently and strongly supported the Point 
Four program, and the United Nations 
Technical Assistance program. The 
monumental task which economic de- 
velopment presents cannot be accom- 
plished without the help of the free 
trade union movement. Nor can its 
objectives, of elevating living stand- 
ards and strengthening freedom and 
democracy, be gained without the en- 
couragement of the development of 
strong free trade unions in the nations 
we seek to aid. We have insisted, 
therefore, that trade union training, 
workers’ education, and the promotion 
of fair labor standards and full worker 
participation must be accepted as an 
essential feature of technical assist- 
ance programs. 


Capital funds must be made avail- 
able in greater volume for the pur- 
poses of the development program. 
Private foreign investment, accom- 
panied by strict political and social 
safeguards against the abuse of power 
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by outside interests, must of course 
be stimulated and encouraged. But 
private capital aione cannot do the 
job, for there are many necessary 
projects which are inappropriate for 
private investment and which private 
capital would not undertake. For 
these purposes, an International De- 
velopment Fund, financed by the 
economically-advanced countries, is 
needed as a source of capital. 


In the final analysis, however, the 
success or failure of economic develop- 
ment will depend upon the readiness 
of the nations involved to help them- 
selves, by doing their utmost to in- 
crease their own capital funds through 
progressive tax and other policies, and 
to take the steps necessary to make 
the most of their own resources and 
opportunities in conjunction with out- 
side aid. 

We deplore the inadequacy of the 
funds made available to date for aid 
to underdeveloped countries. Both 
TCA and the United States contribu- 
tion to the multi-lateral United Na- 
tions Technical Assistance program 
should be greatly expanded. 

The UN Technical Assistance pro- 
gram has been meeting serious finan- 
cial difficulties in recent months. Not 
only have the financial resources of 
the program not reached the expected 
size, which was said by U.S. repre- 
sentatives to be about $100 million a 
year when the program was begun 
three years ago, but it has never gone 
beyond $21 million a year. Yet the 
U.S. contribution very narrowly 
escaped a further drastic reduction— 
which would have wrecked the pro- 
gram if allowed to stand—in the last 
session of Congress. Only the most 
vigorous protests, by the American 
Federation of Labor and other in- 
terested groups, succeeded in prevent- 
ing such a ruinous cut. 

(Pp. 409, 668) Res. 43: 

Whereas—The Point Four program, 
now officially the Technical Coopera- 
tion Administration, which has carried 
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“know-how” to the underdeveloped 
peoples, has not only helped the afore- 
mentioned peoples to help themselves, 
against hunger, poverty and disease, 
but also is a fine testament of the 
vision and moral strength of Ameri- 
can democracy, a lesson the Asian and 
African masses cannot miss or forget 
when the agents of Moscow swoop 
down upon them to capture their 
minds, therefore, be it 


Resolved—That this Seventy-second 
Annual Convention of the American 
Federation of Labor, assembled in St. 
Louis, Missouri, September, 1953, go 
on record as reaffirming its endorse- 
ment and support of the Point Four 
Program, and call upon the President 
and the Congress to expand it—both 
because it is a sound gesture of hu- 
manity toward peoples in dire need of 
economic aid and technical knowledge 
and also as a sound phase of the psy- 
chological warfare against Communist 
imperialism. : 

(Page 668) Convention adopted re- 
port of its committee considering in- 
ternational matters as follows: 


Your Committee has considered this 
resolution and recommends its adop- 
tion as fully in accord with the policy 
of the A. F. of L. 


We especially commend this resolu- 
tion for its emphasis on the objective 
of Point 4 being to help the people of 
the industrially underdeveloped coun- 
tries to help themselves, thereby pro- 
viding “a fine testament of the moral 
strength of American democracy.” 


(Pp. 104, 633) Although unduly 
severe cuts in the appropriations 
necessary to carry on the Mutual Se- 
curity Program and the aid to under- 
developed areas of the world under 
the Point IV Program have sharply 
and prematurely curtailed our coun- 
try’s great effort to build the free 
world and its defenses, continuation of 
these modified programs was author- 
ized for the coming year. The Thye 
Amendment to the Mutual Security 
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Act, enacted with the support of the 
American Federation of Labor, helped 
to overcome the ill-advised and short- 
sighted attempt in Congress to wipe 
out entirely all phases of the labor 
program under the Foreign Overseas 
Administration. We should make every 
effort to insist on the retention of the 
labor program in the foreign aid legis- 
lation in the coming year and to as- 
sure better understanding by the gen- 
eral public and by the Congress of the 
vital role of free labor unions in the 
world struggle against Communism. 
Whereas—The American Federation 
of Labor was the first labor organiza- 
tion in our country to indorse and 
actively support the Marshall Plan, 
and 
Whereas—Upon the adoption of the 
Marshall Plan and the subsequent 
Mutual Security Administration, the 
A. F. of L provided these agencies 
with personnel for responsible posts 
in order to help rally world free labor 
to the support of the program for 
post-war economic reconstruction, the 
improvement of the conditions and 
standards of the great mass of people, 
and the national security especially of 
the countries of free Europe, and 
Whereas—The plan proposed by the 
A. F. of L. and C.I.0. in October 1952 
for the reorganization of the M.S.A. 
labor offices at home and overseas has 
to date not been acted upon by the 
Mutual Security Director, and 
Whereas—The Labor Advisers in 
both Washington and Paris have re- 
signed, therefore, be it 
Resolved—That the Convention de- 
clares that henceforth all A. F. of L. 
members still on the staff or in vari- 
ous country missions of the M.S.A. are 
not to be considered as representing 
in any way whatsoever the A. F. of L. 
and, furthermore, that the A. F. of L. 
is in no way to be considered respon- 
sible for their activities in executing 
the policies of this federal agency. 
Referred to the Executive Council 
for implementation. 
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Materials Policy Commission—(1952, 
pp. 177, 405) The President’s Mate- 
rials Policy Commission recently com- 
pleted and made public the results of 
a comprehensive two-year study and 
evaluation of the nation’s long-term 
requirements of materials needed to 
sustain expansion and growth. As our 
country becomes more dependent on 
the supply of raw materials from 
abroad, such a survey of the potential 
supply of materials at home and their 
prospective need is of special timeli- 
ness and importance. 


A study of this kind, however, is 
only the first step. The task is a con- 
tinuing one and should be carried on 
by the National Security Resources 
Board and other appropriate agencies 
of the government. Resources of our 
nation are not turned into real wealth 
until they have been put to productive 
use. The question of what use we 
make of materials we have thus be- 
comes even more important. While 
the urgent problems today are those 
of national security, long-term con- 
siderations are those of national wel- 
fare. 


The guiding objectives in what we 
do with our fuels, power, our forests, 
our metals and other raw materials, 
are the objectives of full employment 
and steady growth in the standard of 
living of our people. How we meet 
these objectives as a free nation is a 
challenge that must be successfully 
met. Labor is ready to assume its 
share in meeting this challenge. We 
ask therefore that the officers of our 
Federation seek effective labor partici- 
pation in the work of agencies dealing 
with materials resources and their use. 


McCarran Amendment (also see: 
Canal Zone)—(1954, pp. 405, 541) Res, 
88 proposed that the A. F. of L seek 
the repeal of the McCarran Act on the 
grounds that it has created difficulties 
and hardships on millions of foreign- 
born; and that its provisions have also 
created difficulties in issuing passports 
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as well as admitting people from other 
countries into the United States. It 
was pointed out that the labor move- 
ment of the U.S. had opposed this 
legislation, and that its repeal had 
been recommended by a special com- 
mittee appointed to study this Act; 
and that President Eisenhower had 
recommended changes in the law. 


The resolution was referred to the 
E.C. for such action as may be war- 
ranted in view of convention action on 
the general subject of Immigration. 


McCarthy, Jos. R.—(1954, p. 580) 
Res. 15 as originally submitted was 
not acted upon by the convention 
which adopted in its stead the follow- 
ing: 

Whereas—Only on rare occasions 
does the American Federation of Labor 
single out any individual for specific 
mention for any convention action, 
and 


Whereas—One individual U.S. Sen- 
ator has, by his own actions, drawn 
such public attention that he has be- 
come a public issue, and 


Whereas—This individual, the jun- 
ior Senator from Wisconsin, Joseph R. 
McCarthy, has drawn this public at- 
tention by his reckless disregard of 
traditional democratic procedures and 
his contempt for individual liberties, 
and 


Whereas—Communism is able to 
grow by exploiting substandard condi- 
tions produced by low wages, insuffi- 
cient education, slum housing, denial 
of civil rights, including denial and 
abuse of fair judicial processes, and 


Whereas—Since his first election in 
1946, Senator McCarthy has been re- 
corded by Labor’s League for Political 
Education as having voted against the 
interests of working men and women 
on every single major issue including 
questions of minimum wages, social 
security, public housing, the Taft- 
Hartley law, control of inflation, edu- 
cation, taxes, and civil rights, and 
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Whereas—He has voted to cut mili- 
tary and economic aid to free coun- 
tries fighting Communism, and 


Whereas—This voting record is suf- 
ficient evidence that the Senator’s 
self-appointed role as America’s cham- 
pion fighter against Communism is 
not confirmed by the voting record, 
therefore be it 


Resolved—That the American Fed- 
eration of Labor in convention assem- 
bled hereby condemns the conduct of 
Senator Joseph R. McCarthy as un- 
worthy of the American tradition. 


McGuire Memorial Proposed— (1948, 
p. 248) Res. 49 proposed support to 
campaign being conducted to raise 
funds for a suitable memorial to P. J. 
McGuire: 


Whereas—The Central Labor Union 
of Camden County (New Jersey) and 
vicinity is, through its Peter J. Mc- 
Guire Memorial Committee, endeavor- 
ing to raise a fund of $100,000 to erect 
a permanent and fitting memorial on 
the grave of that great pioneer leader 
of labor, father of Labor Day, and co- 
founder of the American Federation 
of Labor, and 


Whereas—Such a cause is a worthy 
one, meriting the support of all work- 
ing men and women since it is de- 
signed both to pay appropriate tribute 
to an outstanding contributor to the 
labor movement and to provide a 
shrine which labor people from all 
over the world can visit and gain in- 
spiration and renewed courage for the 
unceasing fight which he espoused, 
therefore, be it 


Resolved—By the American Federa- 
tion of Labor in convention assembled 
that this organization of men and 
women who have benefited from the 
far-sighted vision, aggressive leader- 
ship and fearless courage of Peter J. 
McGuire expresses its endorsement of 
the aims of the Peter J. McGuire 
Memorial Committee and pledges its 
support toward the successful realiza- 
tion of its goal, and be it further 
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Resolved—That all locals affiliated 
with this organization be and they are 
hereby urged to lend their financial 
aid to the campaign to raise $100,000 
necessary to create the memorial 
shrine. 


(1948, p. 463) Resolution referred 
to the Executive Council. 


McMahon, Brien, Nobel Prize Nom- 
ination to—(1952, pp. 52, 470) Res. 
83 proposed that the A. F. of L. sub- 
mit the name of the late Brien Mc- 
Mahon, as candidate for the Nobel 
Peace Prize for 1952. 


Means Test—(1935, p. 801) The 
federal government, and the agencies 
which administer relief, have placed 
in operation, a means test, which test 
forces the applicant for relief to 
prove, in order to obtain relief, that 
he is absolutely destitute, and further 
to prove that no member of his family 
is earning anything, and that neither 
he nor any member of his family holds 
a job, not even a casual one for a day 
or more per week. This practice is 
anti-social in principle and in practice, 
for it forces a worker to a statement 
that he has become a pauper, and fur- 
ther results in a worker’s hesitating to 
accept work which is not permanent, 
lest he, therefore, be denied needed 
relief. The moral degradation which 
this test forces upon the workers and 
their families is extremely harmful. 
The free trade unions of other coun- 
tries have found that this so-called 
means test results in tragic conse- 
quences, and they have therefore vig- 
orously and successfully opposed the 
continuance of it. The A. F. of L. 
condemns this so-called means test 
(actually a destitution test) and directs 
the E.C. to use every means at its 
command to bring about its elimina- 
tion. 


Medical Care (see: Health). 


' Medical Care of War Workers— 
(1942, p. 592) The convention consid- 
ered two related resolutions, Nos. 97 
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and 99, both calling attention to the 
need for adequate medical care and 
hospitalization for war workers. The 


convention approved the purpose of . 


the resolutions and referred them to 
the Committee on Social Security of 
the A. F. of L. 


Membership Transfer—(1942, p. 
593) Res. 110 requested the conven- 
tion to take action reducing the initia- 
tion fee at present being charged and 
facilitating the transfer of member- 
ship of one international to another, 
particularly during the period of the 
war. The report of the convention 
committee was referred to the E.C. 
with the request that it take all steps 
within its authority to facilitate the 
transfer of membership. The com- 
mittee report follows: 


Your committee concurs with the 
view that every possible assistance 
should be given to facilitate entrance 
into the trade union movement or 
transfer of membership. 


Your committee, however, is aware 
that many International Unions pay 
substantial sick, death and other bene- 
fits, and a large portion of initiation 
fees is transferred to the maintenance 
of these funds. 


Your committee is further aware 
that this convention has no authority, 
neither should it attempt in any way 
to regulate or supervise the initiation 
fee charges by International Unions, 
for to do so would violate the definite 
guarantee of autonomy given to every 
International Union affiliated with the 
American Federation of Labor. 


(1946, pp. 269, 449) Res. 47: 

Whereas—The 1946 convention of 
the Oregon State Federation of Labor 
adopted a resolution favoring the in- 
terchange of union cards by all Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor unions, and 


Whereas—The practice of interna- 
tional unions of requiring an applicant 
for membership in local unions to pay 
an initiation fee into each union, even 
if such applicant is a member of a 
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union of another craft, is a hindrance 
to organization effort and may, in 
many cases, place an undue and diffi- 
cult burden upon members of Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor unions who 
desire to change from one craft to 
another, therefore, be it 


Resolved—That the American Fed- 
eration of Labor appeals to the inter- 
national unions to voluntarily consent 
to receiving, without exaction of an 
additional initiation fee, the applica- 
tion of any one who presents evidence 
of his membership in good standing of 
another union affiliated with the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor, and, be it 
further 


Resolved—That no union under such 
circumstances shall be required to 
accept the application of a person un- 
less he be qualified in the craft in 
which he seeks membership, and that 
in case a member of one craft seeks 
membership in a union of a craft hav- 
ing a higher initiation fee, and com- 
manding a higher wage scale, the ap- 
plicant may be required to pay as an 
initiation fee the difference between 
the higher fee of the union to which 
he seeks membership and the lower 
fee of the union in which he holds 
membership. 


Your committee discussed Resolu- 
tion No. 47 carefully and after due 
consideration recommends non-con- 
currence in the resolution. 


Memorial Property Employees (Na- 
tional) (see: Civil Service Extension 
Proposed). 


Menninger Foundation—(1954, pp. 
377, 464) Res. 14: 


Whereas — Mental Health is the 
Number One Health Problem in Amer- 
ica, with 700,000 persons now hospi- 
talized for mental illness, 250,000 
persons being admitted to mental 
hospitals each year and 250,000 per- 
sons being treated in out-patient 
clinies and by private physicians each 
year, at a total cost of $3 billion in 
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public expenditures and loss of earn- 
ings, and 

Whereas—More than one-half of all 
the hospital beds in the nation are 
occupied by mental patients, and one 
out of every 12 persons sometime in 
his life will suffer mental illness se- 
vere enough to require hospitalization, 
and 

Whereas—98% of those hospitalized 
with mental illness are hospitalized in 
public mental hospitals, and 

Whereas—There is an extreme 
shortage of psychiatric and allied per- 
sonnel in public mental hospitals and 
out-patient clinics upon which the 
working people of America depend to 
restore and maintain the mental 
health of themselves and their fam- 
ilies, when they become ill, and 

Whereas—Less than two cents is 
spent for research into mental illness 
for every dollar spent to hospitalize 
and treat mental patients, and 


Whereas — The working class of 
people bears the brunt of this lack of 
psychiatric treatment and research, 
and 


Whereas—The Menninger Founda- 
tion of Topeka, Kansas, has achieved 
world renown for its outstanding con- 
tributions to mental health by (1) 
training more psychiatrists than any 
other single institution, (2) expending 
more funds for research than any 
other private psychiatric institution, 
and (3) consulting with public mental 
hospitals in Kansas which has made 
them models for other public mental 
hospitals, and 

Whereas—All of these contributions 
significantiy enhance the health and 
welfare of the American working man, 
and 

Whereas—The Menninger Founda- 
tion is a non-profit psychiatric treat- 
ment, training and research center 
supported by public subscription, 
therefore, be it 


Resolved—That the delegates at- 
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tending the convention of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor endorse and 
support the Menninger Foundation, 
financially and otherwise, and to rec- 
ommend concurrence by the affiliated 
bodies which they represent. 


(Page 464) Convention referred the 
resolution to the Executive Council 
for inquiry and appropriate action. 


Merchant Marine (see: Maritime). 


Mergenthaler, Ottmar — (1954, pp. 

450, 491) Res. 138 paid tribute to 
the genius of Ottmar Mergenthaler on 
the hundredth anniversary of his birth. 
A. F. of L. joined with American 
Printing Trades Unions in marking 
the occasion. 


Metal Polishers, War Production— 
(1942, p. 598) The following resolu- 
tion, No. 139, was unanimously adopt- 
ed by the convention, together with 
the recommendations of the convention 
committee: 


Whereas — Restrictive orders on 
metal work and bright work, issued 
by the Office of Production Manage- 
ment and its successor, the War Pro- 
duction Board, have created extensive 
unemployment affecting many thou- 
sands of members of the Metal Polish- 
ers, Platers and Helpers International 
Union, and 


Whereas—These restrictive orders, 
in addition to throwing thousands of 
these skilled mechanics out of employ- 
ment, has forced the closing down of 
the polishing and plating department 
in many hundreds of companies in the 
polishing and plating business, and 

Whereas—Both private capital and 
Government financing has led to the 
construction of many new plants, and 
the expanding of established plants, 
and during this building and expan- 
sion program there has been installed 
new polishing and plating equipment, 
while at the same time an enormous 
amount of such equipment in plants 
formerly operated by members of the 
Metal Polishers and Platers Union re- 
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mains idle because their doors were 
closed due to the above mentioned 
restrictive orders by Government 
agencies, and 


Whereas—To manufacture and in- 
stall new machinery for polishing and 
plating is requiring tons upon tons of 
metal vitally essential to war produc- 
tion, and 


Whereas—Where this new machin- 
ery is being installed it is the common 
practice of the employers not to use 
the skilled workmen who were idle 
because of restrictive orders, but in- 
variably to attempt to employ un- 
skilled help and train this class of 
labor to do the skilled work, a condi- 
tion which materially impairs effi- 
ciency, and results in curtailing pro- 
duction and spoiling valuable castings 
and valuable metals because of the 
inefficient operation of these insuffi- 
ciently skilled and untrained em- 
ployees, and 


Whereas—Since October 1941, the 
officers of the Metal Polishers, Platers 
and Helpers International Union, with 
the assistance of the Metal Trades 
Department, A. F. of L., have brought 
this serious condition to the attention 
of many of the Government agencies 
in Washington, D.C., and have pre- 
sented volumes of factual data to sub- 
stantiate the statements being made 
in regard to the above unjustified 
conditions affecting metal polishers 
and platers, and although the Govern- 
ment agencies visited agreed that the 
practice of installing new equipment, 
and attempting to train new em- 
ployees while adequate equipment is 
already installed in metal polishing 
and plating establishments through- 
out. the country, and their former 
skilled employees are idle, was a most 
impractical situation and should be 
immediately corrected, yet none of the 
Federal agencies have as yet taken 
steps to prevent the installation of 
new plating and polishing equipment, 
therefore be it 
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Resolved—That the Executive Coun- 
cil of the American Federation § of 
Labor be, and are hereby, requested 
to give every possible assistance to 
the Metal Polishers, Platers and Help- 
ers International Union in securing an 
early adjustment of the problem pre- 
sented in this resolution. 


Your committee in recommending 
approval of this resolution calls atten- 
tion to the economic waste caused by 
the closing down of metal polishing 
plants, the disuse of their mechanical 
equipment while new plants and new 
machinery are being installed in other 
places for metal polishing and plating. 

It is evident that the Metal Polish- 
ers and Platers have been unable to 
secure adequate consideration of their 
situation by some Federal agencies. 

Your committee believes that the 
full influence of the Executive Council 
should be asserted without delay, so 
that this unsound as well as unjust 
economic condition will be corrected. 


Metal Trades Councils (FLU Mem- 
bership in)—(19438, p. 463) Res. 22. 
Resolution referred to the Executive 
Council: 


Whereas—As now constituted under 
the American Federation of Labor 
Metal Trades Department by-laws, 
federal labor unions and local trade 
unions, even though engaged in metal 
trades work, cannot obtain full-fledged 
membership in the American Federa- 
tion of Labor metals trades councils, 
and 

Whereas—This means that while 
they may be permitted to affiliate with 
a local council they cannot vote nor 
hold office in the council, and are only 
permitted to pay per capita tax and 
give cooperation, and 

Whereas—tThis old rule of the Metal 
Trades Department not specifically 
adopted to bar federal labor unions 
and local trade unions, nevertheless 
affects them adversely and keeps out 
the potential backbone or nucleus for 
any metal trades council, and 
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Whereas—tThe skilled trades in the 
metal industry are more or less now 
organized in their own particular dis- 
trict councils, and 

Whereas—A similar resolution had 
been introduced at the Sixty-second 
Annual Convention of the American 
Federation of Labor held in Toronto 
in 1942 as Resolution No. 20 and was 
referred to the Committee on Resolu- 
tions and the Committee recommended 
the resolution be referred to the Metal 
Trades Department which recommen- 
dation was unanimously adopted and 
although the Metal Trades Depart- 
ment has had a year to act on this 
resolution without any known action 
having been taken on this resolution, 
therefore, be it 

Resolved—That the American Fed- 
eration of Labor in convention assem- 
bled in Boston, Massachusetts, goes on 
record urging the Metal Trades De- 
partment to amend its constitution 
and by-laws so as to permit full- 
fledged membership in metal trades 
councils to those federal labor unions 
and local trade unions engaged in the 
metal industry, and be it further 


Resolved — That the international 
unions now aftiliated or eligible to full- 
fledged membership in metal trades 
councils be requested to extend their 
aid and influence to the end that fed- 
eral labor unions and local trade 
unions be granted full-fledged and 
bona fide membership in all metal 
trades councils, and be it further 


Resolved—That the Metal Trades 
Department be called upon to imme- 
diately make known to the state fed- 
erations of labor and city central 
bodies their action on this resolution. 


Mexico (Proposed Treaty Protested) 
—(1944, p. 5387) Res. 127: 


Whereas—There is pending before 
the Foreign Relations Committee of 
the United States Senate a treaty be- 
tween the United States and the 
Republic of Mexico, relating to the 
waters of the Rio Grande, the Colo- 
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rado River and the Tijuana River; and 


Whereas—Said treaty authorizes an 
international boundary and water 
commission, and the American section 
thereof, without adequate congres- 
sional controls, to plan and construct 
vast works on the main stream and on 
all tributaries of said rivers, and to 
control all labor on such construction 
work, and expressly permits the free 
passage of labor into the United States 
for use upon such works “without any 
immigration restrictions, passports or 
labor requirements,” and further ex- 
pressly permits the free passage into 
the United States of “materials, im- 
plements, equipment and repair parts” 
fabricated by foreign labor for the 
construction, operation and mainte- 
nance of such work; and 


Whereas—Under the method of per- 
forming such work authorized and 
permitted by the said treaty, low-cost 
Mexican labor may be used upon any 
job done in the United States along 
the International border, to the exclu- 
sion of American labor; and 


Whereas—The pending treaty guar- 
antees a minimum of 1,500,000 acre 
feet of water per year to Mexico from 
the Colorado River, which guaranteed 
minimum exceeds by 750,000 acre feet 
per year the quantity of water which 
Mexico could use from the unregulated 
river, and such additional water is 
available for use solely by reason of 
the expenditure of American money 
and the use of American labor on 
American soil in the construction of 
the Boulder Project, and such guaran- 
tee of water to Mexico would deprive 
the southwestern part of the United 
States of water required for its growth 
and expansion, both industrially and 
agriculturally, and would curtail the 
opportunities of American labor in 
such development; and 


Whereas—The application of such 
water to agricultural use in Mexico, 
where cheap labor is available, would 
enable Mexican farmers to undersell 
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American farmers using American 
labor, and would tend to reduce Amer- 
ican standards of living; and 


Whereas—The United States has 
entered into solemn contracts for the 
use of all of the waters of the Colo- 
rado River stored by the Boulder Proj- 
ect, in consideration of which public 
and private organizations within the 
United States have agreed to repay to 
the United States the entire cost of 
such Boulder Project, and have ex- 
pended hundreds of millions of dollars 
in the construction of works to utilize 
such water, and such contracts cannot 
be fully performed by the United 
States in the event of ratification of 
the pending treaty, and breach of such 
contracts on the part of the United 
States would be contrary to American 
principles and sound business practice 
and would deprive American agencies 
of water supplies upon which they 
have relied, and which have been made 
available at their expense; therefore, 
be it 

Resolved—That this 64th annual 
convention of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor vigorously protest the 
ratification of this said treaty. 


Mexican Farm Labor (see: Immi- 
gration) 

Mexican Federation of Labor—(1924, 
p. 221) A resolution adopted by the 
Mexican Federation of Labor (CROM) 
was submitted to the convention by a 
representative as follows: 


Whereas—The A. F. of L. has given 
unequivocal proofs of solidarity to the 
Mexican labor movement and has de- 
fended energetically the Mexican Fed- 
eration of Labor from all the attacks 
from which we have been victims in 
the U.S., reciprocating loyally to this 
noble attitude; be it 

Resolved—That the Mexican Fed- 
eration of Labor will oppose all at- 
tacks which the enemies of the A. F. 
of L. will attempt to undertake against 
it in any part whatsoever of the Mexi- 
can Republic. 
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(1925, p. 88) The Fourth Congress 
of the Pan-American Federation of 
Labor was held in Mexico City, Mex- 


-ico, December 3-9, 1924, inclusive. The 


Mexican, Federation of Labor invited 
the A. F. of L. convention, held in El 
Paso, Texas, to visit Mexico and hun- 
dreds of delegates with their wives 
and friends went to Mexico to take 
part in the ceremonies of the inaugu- 
ration of President Elias Calles. The 
American delegates and visitors re- 
ceived the most generous hospitality 
from the Mexican government and the 
Mexican Federation of Labor. The 
inauguration of President Calles im- 
mediately followed the Congress. 
Calles, the choice of Mexican labor for 
the presidency, was the first president 
for decades to reach that office by 
constitutional procedure. He repre- 
sented a national movement in Mexico 
and was the exponent of constructive 
reform of the government and social 
instiutions. The labor movement he 
held necessary to that end. More than 
any previous Congress, this one 
marked the Pan-American Federation 
of Labor as an established organiza- 
tion, indispensable to the progress of 
the workers of the American Repub- 
lics and to good relations between the 
American peoples. This convention 
established the fact that Pan-Ameri- 
can labor has carried its international 
movement beyond the stage of experi- 
ment. The Mexico City convention 
always will be memorable for its work 
and for the fact that it was the last 
gathering of organized labor over 
which Samuel Gompers presided. The 
great leader of American labor gave 
his last effort to the workers of Pan- 
America, his last concern was for the 
solidarity, stability and constructive- 
ness of their movement. His last pub- 
lic appearance and public work was in 
occupancy of the presiding officer’s 
chair on the rostrum of their conven- 
tion. This convention laid down one 
of the clearest statements of trade 
union policy ever written as its decla- 
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ration of purpose and principle and 
this declaration was adopted by unani- 
mous vote. The Pan-American labor 
movement is committed to a policy of 
constructive trade unionism of unmis- 
takable clarity and logic. There are 
evidences among many of the groups 
of people in a number of Latin-Ameri- 
can countries of a feeling of appre- 
hension regarding the attitude of the 
U.S. toward them. Certain commer- 
cial undertakings have not always 
been guided by high ethical standards, 
and their acts have been interpreted 
as indicative of the attitude of our 
whole nation by politicians and others 
whose personal interests would be 
served by such perversions. Our A. F. 
of L. seeks to bring to Latin America 
the idealism and the humanism of our 
nation. Through the Pan-American 
Federation of Labor we hope to 
achieve this purpose. The one hope of 
release for oppressed peoples is 
through the growth of the labor move- 
ment. The labor movement offers the 
one opportunity for bringing to these 
oppressed and frequently almost be- 
nighted peoples the freedom that will 
permit education and free expression 
of opinion. The history of European 
peoples is repeating itself in Latin 
America to a considerable degree. The 
trade union movement is and must be 
basically economic or industrial, but 
there can be no free functioning eco- 
nomic movement in Latin America 
until political despotism has been re- 
moved. In more than one Latin-Ameri- 
can country the arm of the state is 
used to prevent organization of the 
workers. Venezuela is a notable exam- 
ple of this condition. It is a sad com- 
mentary on the state of affairs in that 
country when it must be reported that 
the seat of the Venezuelan labor move- 
ment is New York City. On the other 
hand, Mexico, having achieved politi- 
cal freedom through the overthrow of 
political autocracy, has developed a 
labor movement that might well be the 
pride of any country. Until the politi- 
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cal despotism was dethroned in Mexico 
there was no open, free labor move- 
ment. There were only secret, fearful 
groups. There must be opportunity for 
freedom of expression, through speech 
and the press before there can be a 
real trade union movement in any 
country. The development of freedom 
in Mexico and the building of a great 
trade union movement has so changed 
the thought of the people of that 
country that it would be today impos- 
sible to provoke misunderstanding be- 
tween the two peoples through the 
misrepresentation of any group. The 
two labor movements, representing the 
backbone of both populations, under- 
stand each other and have every con- 
fidence in each other. It is that condi- 
tion that the Pan-American Federa- 
tion of Labor aims to create through- 
out all Latin America, bringing the 
peoples together in understanding 
from the frozen northern boundaries 
of Canada to the last outpost of civili- 
zation at the southern tip of South 
America. The Pan-American Federa- 
tion of Labor conceives it to be its 
duty to promote freedom and democ- 
racy on these two united continents 
and in that freedom to erect a trade 
union movement that will guarantee 
freedom and democracy. The labor 
movements of the United States, Mex- 
ico, Nicaragua, Panama, Santo Do- 
mingo, Guatemala, Colombia and Puerto 
Rico were represented by a total of 
twenty-six representatives. Important 
decisions of the Congress occurred 
upon resolutions. Of primary impor- 
tance was the declaration dealing with 
the nature and activities of the trade 
union movement. This declaration will 
serve as a guide to many of the work- 
ers in Latin-American countries where 
the movement is just taking shape and 
direction. The Congress approved the 
principle that Labor ought to be rep- 
resented in connection with the con- 
sular service of all countries. The 
Congress endorsed the priciple under- 
lying the Pan-American Union as of 
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importance in developing effective 
world organization and urged upon 
the labor movements of Latin-Ameri- 
can countries to promote the best de- 
velopment of the Pan-American Union 
and recommended to national labor 
organizations that they endeavor to 
secure representation on their national 
delegations participating in the Latin- 
American financial conferences. The 
Congress placed itself on record as 
opposed to secret treaties. The Con- 
gress recommended that an effort be 
made to help the trade unionists of 
Pan-America develop constructive pol- 
icies for dealing with the immigrants 
from Jamaica and Barbadoes, brought 
to Panama for the construction of the 
Panama Canal. It was decided to hold 
the next Congress in Washington in 
1925 in deference to the late Samuel 
Gompers, but his death following this 
Congress, as related elsewhere, made 
necessary the selection of another 
chairman of the Pan-American Fed- 
eration of Labor. Accordingly, a meet- 
ing was held in the A. F. of L. Build- 
ing on February 20, 1925, in which the 
labor movements of the United States, 
Santo Domingo, Cuba, Venezuela and 
Puerto Rico were represented by dele- 
gates. The President of the A. F. of 
L. was duly elected chairman of the 
Pan-American Federation of Labor by 
unanimous vote, upon nomination made 
by the Mexico Federation of Labor. 
On the second meeting held on Febru- 
ary 23, 1925, he was duly installed as 
chairman of the Pan-American Fed- 
eration of Labor. Canuto Vargas, 
Spanish-speaking secretary of the 
Pan-American Federation of Labor, 
having been appointed as Labor 
Attaché to the Mexican Embassy at 
Washington by the President of the 
Mexican Republic, resigned his posi- 
tion as secretary. The Mexican Fed- 
eration of Labor was requested to 
nominate a successor and proposed the 
name of Santiago Iglesias, President 
of the Puerto Rican Federation of 
Labor, for Spanish-speaking secretary 
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of the Federation. He was appointed 
and arrived in Washington July 21, 
1925, to take charge of the office. 


-Following the conference between the 


Mexican Federation of Labor and the 
A. F. of L. on Immigration a meeting 
of the E.C. was held in Washington, 
D.C., August 28, at which all officers 
were present. As the meeting was the 
first held since the death of the first 
president of the Pan-American Fed- 
eration of Labor, Samuel Gompers, the 
first action was to authorize the sec- 
retaries to draft memorial resolutions. 
The meeting considered the possibility 
of developing plans to organize the 
workers of all Pan-American countries 
and directed that everything possible 
be done within the resources of the 
Pan-American Federation. So far as 
the resources of the Federation will 
permit and so far as its influence can 
be made felt through correspondence 
every effort will be made to carry out 
the declarations of the Mexico City 
Convention. The E.C. discussed fully 
the financial resources of the move- 
ment. It was decided that the question 
of deciding the date of the next con- 
vention of the Pan-American Federa- 
tion of Labor should be postponed 
until after the Atlantic City Conven- 
tion of the A. F. of L. In addition to 
the activity reported under the section 
on Pan-American Federation of Labor 
the following international records are 
of historical importance as disclosing 
American Labor’s concern for inter- 
national justice and peace. When the 
Secretary of State issued a public 
declaration which seemed likely to 
jeopardize the amicable relations and 
good will existing between the peoples 
of Mexico and the U.S., the President 
of the A. F. of L. sent the following 
letter of inquiry to the Secretary of 
State: June 15, 1925. “Sir: It is with 
the gravest concern I have followed 
the statements issued by you on be- 
half of the American government and 
by President Calles on behalf of the 
Mexican Republic. Your statement 
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came with most startling surprise be- 
cause of the friendly relations of 
mutual faith and good will existing 
between the people of this country and 
the people of Mexico and the economic 
rehabilitation of Mexico which has 
been in progress in Mexico under 
Presidents Obregon and Calles. As 
you know, no other group of American 
citizens has done more to make pos- 
sible a situation in Mexico under 
which constructive development is 
possible than the American labor 
movement. Because of the sense of 
very grave responsibility that I feel 
as the official representative of the 
A. F. of L., I wish to be in a position 
to decide wisely policies concerning 
not only the millions that constitute 
the labor movement of the U.S., but 
our fellow workers in the labor move- 
ment of Mexico. At the earliest oppor- 
tunity that it has been possible for me 
to do so I am seeking from you such 
additional facts and information as 
will make it possible for me to inter- 
pret your public statement on rela- 
tions with Mexico. If it is not incom- 
patible with the best interests of our 
country, I should appreciate it very 
much if you will let me have specific 
instances of cases of failure to secure 
proper indemnification of property 
losses in Mexico and especially would 
I like to have the details of the specific 
instance cited in which the Mexican 
government at the request of Labor 
took over property for which no com- 
pensation has been made. Of course, I 
know there are exigencies of state 
which make it impossible at times for 
an official to disclose information but 
as the matters of complaint to which 
your statement makes reference are 
concerned wholly with adjustment of 
property claims there seems to be no 
impropriety in the request hereby sub- 
mitted. I am seriously concerned that 
there should be even the implication 
that our government would lend aid 
and support to a movement against 
the constitutional government of Mex- 
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ico. It is unthinkable that our govern- 
ment should contribute to the develop- 
ment of a situation that might lead to 
military intervention in Mexico and I 
hasten to seek information that may 
clarify the situation.” The President 
of the A. F. of L. held conferences 
with Secretary Kellogg in which the 
whole international situation with 
Mexico was fully discussed. Because 
American Labor deems it essential 
that understanding and good will be 
maintained between the peoples of 
Mexico and the United States, a con- 
ference between representatives of 
organized labor seemed expedient to 
prevent misunderstanding attending 
the declaration of Secretary Kellogg. 
In addition to this purpose, there was 
need to discuss another problem in 
which labor interests were vitally con- 
cerned, a greatly increased Mexican 
immigration into the United States 
stimulated by the operation of the 
selective immigration law, which 
gives exemption to native born Mexi- 
cans from quota restrictions. Presi- 
dent Green felt that constructive re- 
sults would be forthcoming through 
discussion of resulting immigration 
problems by the organized labor 
movements of Mexico and the United 
States. He proposed to the Confed- 
eracion Regional Obrera Mexicana a 
conference on immigration, suggest- 
ing that if an agreement could be 
reached between the two labor move- 
ments much could be done by advis- 
ing workers as to how to protect their 
own best interests through voluntary 
cooperation and pursuance of any pol- 
icy agreed upon and also that the 
labor movements could recommend to 
their respective governmental avthor- 
ities whatever policies Labor might 
determine were for the best interests 
of their respective nations. The Mexi- 
can Federation of Labor accepted the 
conference suggestion and a confer- 
ence was held in Washington, August 
27, 1925. The conference lasted 
through two days and adopted the 
following recommendations: 
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Time and experience have demon- 
strated that the progress of mankind, 
ethically, spiritually and economically, 
is best achieved under the great prin- 
ciples of freedom, democracy and the 
right to life, liberty and the pursuit 
of happiness. History shows the con- 
stant tendency of man to congregate 
in groups and the beneficient vesults 
of such groupings are clearly discern- 
ible throughout the ages. Groups 
everywhere strive to create their own 
cultures, to cultivate their own lands, 
to create their own institutions and 
establish their own customs. Always 
they seek means of protecting their 
group integrity and the integrity of 
their boundaries. We hold that the 
ultimate condition of mankind should 
be such that all men should enjoy the 
greatest possible right to travel freely 
to every part of the world in pursuit 
of happiness and well-being. But we 
assert that there is an obligation, uni- 
versal in character, which makes it 
obligatory upon every person to re- 
frain from so ordering his movements 
or his conduct as to endanger the 
standards and conditions of life and 
the progress achieved on the part of 
any group which he may seek to 
enter. And groups have the right to 
protect themselves against such in- 
trusion. There is, we maintain, a fur- 
ther obligation upon every individual 
which makes it a duty to work within 
his own group for the safeguarding 
of the standards and conditions built 
up elsewhere; and instead of seeking 
improvement elsewhere at the expense 
of others it is his duty to work for 
improvement within his own group. 
The duty of his group is but an en- 
largement of his individual duty, iden- 
tical in principle. Nationhood is but 
another term for group. Thus we have 
presented to us what we know as the 
problem of immigration and emigra- 
tion, complex and difficult, but resting 
in its entirety upon the principles 
which we have just stated. Our con- 
ference considered both of these prob- 
lems as joint phases of a single prob- 
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lem. Furthermore, the problem was 
considered in its relation to the eco- 
nomic organizations of the workers 
with their voluntary character and 
methods and in its relation to the 
state with its machinery for action 
in the political sphere. On the sub- 
ject of immigration we feel deeply the 
necessity for careful consideration by 
every nation of the effect of incoming 
peoples on moral, physical, political 
and economic integrity. Hitherto na- 
tions throughout the world, including 
our own nations, have sought only to 
exclude other peoples, either partially 
or wholly, wisely or unwisely. Nations 
have acted solely on the defensive. 
They have failed to recognize their 
own obligations to restrain their own 
people from moving across boundaries 
in such a way as to menace the con- 
ditions of life and the institutions of 
other peoples. We believe we can now 
set up at least in the Western Hemis- 
phere this great principle of self-re- 
straint and we recommend to this 
conference the establishment of that 
principle. In this way there is brought 
into being an abandonment of the 
principle of compulsion and the adop- 
tion of the principle of voluntary ac- 
tion which underlies our labor move- 
ments and governs our action as trade 
unionists. We call upon the A. F. of 
L. and the Confederacion Regional 
Obrera Mexicana to press their re- 
spective governments for adoption and 
enforcement of this new principle of 
voluntary restraint. While we recog- 
nize clearly that at all times each 
nation must be the final judge of what 
constitutes a menace to its standards 
and its institutions, we are confident 
that the labor movements of our two 
nations, working in cooperation and 
with a common ideal ir. mind, can ar- 
rive at conclusions and agree upon 
measures that will meet the require- 
ments of the time. Human progress 
is always best safeguarded by agree- 
ment and cooperation and we believe 
this field is a proper one for the 
exercise of those qualities. We ap- 
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preciate fully the instructions which 
impose upon us the duty to prepare 
specific recommendations as a basis 
for legislative or executive action 
on the part of our respective nations. 
We are, however, of the opinion that 
definite recommendations cannot be 
set forth at this time. There are vari- 
ous reasons for this, chief among them 
being our lack of sufficient detailed 
information. We find another road to 
our goal and we ask for its considera- 
tion. We recommend, therefore, the 
creation of a joint commission to rep- 
resent the Confederacion Regional 
Obrera Mexicana and the A. F. of L. 
for the continuous study of immigra- 
tion and emigration, and problems 
arising therefrom, to work through 
the Pan-American Federation of La- 
bor, for the continuous study of the 
question and for the preparation of 
satisfactory detailed recommendations 
or measures for submission to the 
governments of the respective coun- 
tries by the respective labor unions. 
As an immediate means of safeguard- 
ing and improving the moral, ma- 
terial and civil conditions, of the work- 
ers of both countries we urge and 
recommend that workers crossing in- 
ternational boundaries immediately 
join the union of their trade in the 
country to which they go and abide 
faithfully by the laws and rules of 
the movement to which they go and 
we pledge our efforts to the full to 
bring about observance of this prin- 
ciple by our respective affiliated mem- 
berships. In that manner we can 
give a large measure of protection to 
the economic, social, civil and polit- 
ical institutions of both countries and 
assist in the development and ad- 
vancement of our respective peoples 
in accordance with their own require- 
ments and ideals. We shall by this 
means also promote mutual good will, 
respect, understanding and confidence. 
In conclusion we believe it appropri- 
ate to include in this report a renewal 
of our long-standing pledge of broth- 
erhood, mutual good will and confid- 
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dence and lasting friendship. As the 
years have passed we have witnessed 
the great mutual advantage of our 
faith in each other. We have learned 
to place in each other implicit faith 
and confidence and we have seen the 
great practical results which have had 
their genesis in this fraternal rela- 
tion, as well as the great spiritual 
satisfaction which it has given to us. 
Upon each succeeding occasion we 
come together in better understanding 
and with fuller knowledge and we 
look to the future with confidence and 
supreme faith. It is with pride that 
we face the world in this harmony of 
understanding and idealism, calling 
upon the workers of all countries to 
know each other and to give their 
energies to the promotion of human 
progress through = common idealism 
and mutual understanding and good 
will. The above agreement was unani- 
mously approved.” After adopting this 
declaration the conference instructed 
the chairman of the Pan-American 
Federation to appoint a commission 
of four to carry out its purpose. It 
was agreed that the president of the 
A. F. of L. take up with the Confed- 
eracion Regional Obrera Mexicana by 
correspondence designation of two 
representatives of Mexico and upon 
receipt of that information announce 
the commission. 


Mexican Nationals, 
Exploitation Opposed 


- (1948, pp. 244, 462) Res. 40: Re- 
solved, That the 67th convention of 
the American Federation of Labor go 
on record as being opposed to the 
violation of our immigration laws and 
the use of Mexican nationals who have 
been so exploited, and be it further 


Resolved, That the American Fed- 
eration of Labor use all available re- 
sources and take whatever action may 
be necessary with our State Depart- 
ment, or any other proper govern- 
ment or state agency, to discontinue 
further exploitation and use of Mexi- 
can nationals as described herein. 
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Mexican Railroad Workers—(1924, 
p. 181) Resolution adopted urging 
that the sixth annual convention of 
the Mexican Federation of Labor in 
session at Juarez, Mexico, pass a reso- 
lution calling upon their countrymen 
working upon the railroads in the 
United States to affiliate with the 
United Brotherhood of Maintenance 
of Way Employes, for their protection 
as well as for the protection of the 
other employes working in this and 
other departments of the railroads in 
which they may be employed. 


Mexican Revolution and Labor — 
(1927, p. 264) The Executive Council 
made a report of an investigation re- 
quested by the 1926 convention of the 
relations existing between the Mexi- 
can Federation of Labor and the Mexi- 
can government. 


Mexican Trade Unions, Cooperation 
Between U. S. Organizations and 


(1951, pp. 285, 560) Res. 28 di- 
rected attention to the problem of 
migration of workers across the in- 
ternational boundary and proposed as 
a solution: That this seventieth con- 
vention of the American Federation 
of Labor, assembled in San Francisco, 
instruct the president of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor to initiate 
such procedures as may be necessary 
to develop the program outlined 
herein, and to improve the relation- 
ship with the approved Mexican labor 
movement and the American Federa- 
tion of Labor, and to conduct such 
meetings and conferences as may be 
necessary to improve and protect the 
best interests of wage earners in both 
the United States and Mexico. 

(1951, pp. 294, 425) Res. 49 and 50 
called attention to problems caused 
U. S. workers by migratory workers 
from Mexico and called upon officers 
of A. F. of L. to assist in working 
out and enforcing agreements between 
border state federations and Mexican 
unions to protect the interests of both 
the Mexican workers and union mem- 
bers in the United States. 
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Your committee moves that Reso- 
lutions Nos. 49 and 50 be referred 
to. the Executive Council, with the 
recommendation that all necessary ac- 
tion be taken to achieve their objec- 
tives in cooperation with the Latin- 
American Department of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor, the Inter- 
American Regional Organizations of 
the ICFTU and the Free Trade Union 
Organization of Mexico, particularly 
the two organizations affiliated with 
the ICFTU—the National Confedera- 
tion of Labor and the National Pro- 
letarian Confederation. 


Mexican Nationals, Illegal Entry 


(1952, pp. 27, 463) Res. 18. Re- 
solved, That the 71st Convention of 
the American Federation of Labor ex- 
press its horror that the processes of 
democratic government have been so 
perverted by selfish interests as to 
prevent the enforcement of our laws 
and the Convention go on record as 
demanding the enforcement of our 
immigration laws and call upon the 
next Congress to appropriate neces- 
sary funds to prevent the illegal entry 
of Mexican wetbacks. 


(Wetback Problems) 


(1953, pp. 152, 499) The problems 
facing American migratory farm 
workers incidental to competition of 
Mexican workers, and those illegally 
entering the country to enter farm 
work, was presented briefly by the 
Executive Council. The convention in 
turn adopted the following commit- 
tee report on the subject (p. 499): 


The major condition handicapping 
America’s migratory farm workers 
has been increasing competition from 
imported Mexican workers. This com- 
petition is of two types: Mexican 
workers legally entering this country 
under contract authorized by law and 
so-called “wetback” Mexicans who il- 
legally cross the border, evade the 
border patrol, and obtain farm em- 
ployment. 


During the past year, Congress has 
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extended through 1955 the authority 
for the program of contracting Mexi- 
can nationals, but it failed to adopt 
the recommendations urged by the A. 
F. of L. to safeguard the program 
against abuse. 


Even more important are the steps 
this country must take to cut off the 
flow of Mexicans illegally entering 
our country, which has reached the 
alarming figure of 100,000 a month. 


The Department of Justice is now 
reviewing its enforcement program in 
an effort to reduce the flow of wet- 
backs across the border. In so doing, 
the Department has been subject to 
intense pressure from Texas and Cali- 
fornia corporation farmers who have 
been eager to exploit the illegally en- 
tering Mexican workers as a source 
of cheap farm labor. We urge the 
Justice Department resist this pres- 
sure and formulate an effective pro- 
gram to enforce our immigration 
laws against “wetbacks.” Additional 
funds are needed to reinforce the 
border patrol and must be provided 
by Congress. In addition your Com- 
mittee recommends legislation be in- 
troduced into the next session of Con- 
gress penalizing employers who em- 
ploy illegal entrants. 


Conference—(1953, pp. 415, 651) 
Res. 56 called for active participation 
of A. F. of L. affiliates in conference 
called to work out problems of Mexi- 
can wetbacks in competition with 
American workers. 


Mexico (Joint U. S.-) Trade Union 
Committee 


(1955, p. 289) The American Fed- 
eration of Labor took part in the 
Third Conference of the Joint U. S.- 
Mexico Trade Union Committee, held 
in San Diego, California, August 
POE eae 

The conference approved the princi- 
ple of an International Agreement 
for the use of Mexican contract work- 
ers in the United States, called for 
legislation to penalize persons who 
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hire or transport illegal workers, 
asked an increase in compliance staff 
of the U. S. Labor Department to 
one compliance officer for each 2,000 
braceros, and asked consultative 
status for labor at future negotia- 
tions between the ‘two governments 
on the International Labor Agree- 
ment. 


The conference endorsed the princi- 
ples of the Rio Grande Pact and rec- 
ommended that all labor organizations 
of both countries having common 
problems along the border unite under 
such pacts to assist each other in 
eliminating the differential in wages 
and working conditions that exists 
between the two countries, and in the 
accomplishment of all other purposes 
of trade unionism. 


The Rio Grande Pact covers the 
Brownsville and San Antonio Build- 
ing Trades Councils and the appro- 
priate Building Trades Councils 
across the border, belonging to the 
Mexican Confederation of Workers 
(CTM). It provides for the setting 
up of a commission with an equal 
number of representatives from each 
side. The joint commission itself ne- 
gotiates and bargains with any em- 
ployers, who are normally contract- 
ors. The first project to be covered 
by the Pact is expected to be the con- 
struction of a bridge at Laredo. 


The success of the Pact as applied 
to the Lower Rio: Grande Valley has 
prompted the Texas State Federation 
to meet with the Mexican CTM State 
Federations bordering Texas and 
work out a comprehensive program 
for mutual cooperation not only in 
the building trades but in all fields. 
Subsequently, negotiations have been 
concluded on a pact between the 
Teamsters and the Freight Handlers 
in Laredo and Nuevo Laredo, setting 
up a commission also. However, this 
commission does not set bargaining 
rights but supervises problems on in- 
ternational traffic. These pacts have 
been approved by the local negotiators 
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and are in the process of being rati- 
fied finally by the CTM and the Team- 
sters’ International Union. Plans are 
under way to extend these pacts to 
other fields—-Garment and Textile 
Workers, Hotel and Restaurant, Re- 
tail Clerks and any other industry 
which normally hires workers living 
on the Mexican side of the border. 


After the adjournment of the San 
Diego conference, meetings were ar- 
ranged between a number of Mexican 
delegates and representatives of the 
San Diego Central Labor Council, 
with the view of formulating plans to 
try out the same method of coopera- 
tion with Mexican unions of Lower 
California, just across the border, par- 
ticularly in the building and fishing 
industries where disturbing conflicts 
of interests have been recorded in the 
past. These preliminary meetings 
were followed by joint conferences be- 
tween the San Diego Central Labor 
Council and the Lower California 
CTM, one in Tiajuana, and the other 
in San Diego, with the possibility that 
a formal pact of cooperation will be 
signed in the near future. 


Michigan (Workers) Educational 
Service 


(1948, pp. 376, 508) Protest against 
the arbitrary suspension of the work- 
ers education service in the State of 
Michigan was called for by Res. 138 
adopted as follows: 


Whereas, The American Federation 
of Labor has promoted and urged the 
establishment of workers education 
services both federally and state sup- 
ported, and 


Whereas, The Workers Educational 
Service in the State of Michigan has 
been carrying on a program with the 
advice and cooperation of the labor 
movement in that state, and 


Whereas, This program was arbi- 
trarily suspended on July 1, 1948, and 
subsequently definitely terminated by 
the Board of Regents of the Univer- 
sity of Michigan contrary to the ad- 
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vice of President Ruthven and the 
administrative officers of the univer- 
sity, and 

Whereas, This action in terminating 
the program by the Board of Regents 
was clearly at the instance and under 
pressure from Governor Sigler and 
the General Motors Corporation as 
evidenced by testimony given by a 
representative of that corporation be- 
fore the House Sub-Committee on 
Education in Washington, therefore, 
be it 

Resolved, The American Federation 
of Labor in convention assembled reg- 
ister a protest at the manner in which 
the summary action was taken, con- 
stituting as it does a violation of aca- 
demic freedom, and a denial to the 
workers of Michigan of services which 
the universities are freely giving to 
other groups in society, and be it 
further 

Resolved, That the American Fed- 
eration of Labor urge the immediate 
restoration of the Workers Educa- 
tional Service program in Michigan 
as it had been carried on prior to its 
suspension on July 1, 1948. 


Migratory Labor 

(1940, pp. 74, 390) A. F. of L. ac- 
tively supported authorization for 
much needed investigation into the 
interstate migration of destitute citi- 
zens, to study, survey and investigate 
the social and economic needs, and the 
movement of indigent persons across 
state lines to obtain all facts possible 
in relation thereto which would not 
only be of public interest but which 
would aid the House in enacting reme- 
dial legislation. 

The Executive Council successfully 
urged adequate appropriations for a 
continuance of the migratory labor 
camp program of the Farm Security 
Administration. Available records 
show that at least 350,000 American 
families—more than a million men, 
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women and children—are wandering 
from state to state in a desper- 
ate effort to earn a living as 
migrant farm laborers. These families 
probably have the lowest living stand- 
ards of any group in the United 
States. Their incomes usually range 
between $200 and $450 a year. The 
camp program, inaugurated by the 
Farm Security Administration, is the 
very least the Government should do 
to alleviate the suffering of these 
migratory farm families. 

The Federation strongly opposed 
the proposed curtailment of the farm 
tenant purchase program. This pro- 
gram is of immediate interest to or- 
ganized labor because it constitutes 
one of the most promising methods of 
halting the drift of surplus labor from 
the farms to the cities. During the 
last decade many thousands of dis- 
placed tenants and sharecroppers have 
moved to the cities in search of jobs 
or in hope of relief. These job hunt- 
ers have, of course, thrown a depress- 
ing burden on the labor market, which 
is growing heavier year by year. The 
tenant loans under the Bankhead- 
Jones Act have proved highly effec- 
tive in checking this trend by anchor- 
ing farm families on their own land. 
In addition, the tenant-purchase loans 
have increased actively in the rural- 
housing field and furnished consider- 
able employment for building trades 
workers. Tenant-yurchase loans are 
made large enough to cover not only 
the cost of the farm land, but also the 
cost of placing the farm buildings in 
good repair. In many instances this 
has required all new construction. 

(1940, p. 490) Res. 8. The conven- 
tion recognized the problems of mi- 
gratory and transient workers both 
as it concerns them, and in relation 
to the effect of their increasing num- 
bers and sub-standard conditions on 
other workers. The Executive Council 
was instructed to study the problem 
presented by the migratory and tran- 
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sient workers, and to take such steps 
as will safeguard and protect the so- 
cial and civic rights of these workers. 


(Defense) 

(1942, p. 162) During the past year 
the special committee has continued 
pursuant to H. Res. 63 (76th Con- 
gress) and H. Res. 16 (77th Congress) 
to investigate problems of national 
defense migration. In response to an 
invitation from the committee, Presi- 
dent Green in February, 1942, pre- 
sented a statement on the question of 
the labor market policy of the United 
States, as part of a symposium pub- 
lished by the committee in Part 28 
of its hearings. The statement by 
President Green anticipates many of 
the steps subsequently taken by the 
President’s Executive Order establish- 
ing the War Manpower Commission, 
and proposes certain additional meas- 
ures which the Tolan Committee has 
also endorsed and urged upon the 
Administration. In his _ statement 
President Green declared that the 
Federal Government must take re- 
sponsibility for planning for the full- 
est use of production facilities and 
workers to assure adequate material 
equipment for our armed forces when 
and where needed. He pointed out 
that in order to plan effective transfer 
of workers to war work, two kinds of 
information are needed by plants, lo- 
calities, and regions: (1) a continuous 
inventory of plant facilities and their 
potential war production, and (2) a 
paralleling inventory of work skills 
available and the work experiences of 
all employees. He advocated setting 
up an adequate national system of 
unemployment compensation to tide 
workers across the period between 
jobs if they are not placed immedi- 
ately in war jobs when civilian work 
is stopped. Among other proposals, 
in his statement, was one calling for 
widespread placing of war contracts 
so that workers may be effectively 
used on jobs in their home communi- 
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ties. As to training he pointed out 
that confusion arose through failure 
to use existing agencies to the fullest 
extent, and that practically 90 per 
cent of all training must be done on 
the job. To effectuate a national labor 
market policy he called for locating 
responsibility in some one person or 
agency and giving representation to 
those concerned in the formulation of 
guiding principles—employers and 
workers. President Green indicated 
that he regarded the Employment 
Service as the primary agency for 
planning labor supply, working in 
close coordination with the Selective 
Service. He stated that for purposes 
of policy making the agency respon- 
sible for mobilizing labor supply 
should be independent of the agency 
mobilizing for the material side of 
production. Such an agency, he held, 
should be directed by a civilian and 
that personnel and procedure should 
be civilian. Finally he called for ad- 
visory policy committees of employ- 
ers and employees not only at the 
Federal level, but at each level of 
operation. 


(Inter-agency Committee) 
(1950, pp. 32, 479) Whereas, The 
best authorities agree there are some 
two million people existing as mi- 
grant workers, and 


Whereas, These workers are denied 
most of the protections of other work- 
ers and their families, a decent wage, 
schools, medical service, decent hous- 
ing, workmen’s compensation, unem- 
ployment compensation, etc., and 


Whereas, This problem is increasing 
each year, therefore, be it 


Resolved, The American Federation 
of Labor in convention assembled, in- 
struct the incoming officers to use 
every effort to have the Secretary of 
Labor revive the Inter-agency Com- 
mittee on Migrant Labor, and further 
be it 

Resolved, The American Federation 
of Labor registers its protest against 
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these deplorable conditions by endors- 
ing the Report of the National Inter- 
agency Committee, together with the 
Model Federal and State Bills in- 
cluded in the report of this Commit- 
tee. Referred to president of A. F. of 
L. for proper consideration and 
action. 


(1952, p. 275) In reporting on the 
efforts made to secure the passage of 
an adequate migratory labor bill, the 
Executive Council Report said in part: 


We gave our wholehearted sup- 
port to this legislation in the hope 
that worthwhile results could be 
achieved. Testimony before the Sub- 
committee was preponderantly in fa- 
voc of results. We maintained that an 
over supply of labor increased by the 
importation of alien labor in direct 
competition with our own farm or- 
ganization’s membership could only 
serve to continue low wage rates. 


(p. 494) Convention action. The 
difficulties involved in the protection 
of wage standards and other condi- 
tions for migratory workers was the 
subject of considerable activity by 
Committees of the House and Senate. 
Representatives of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor and its constituent 
organizations were successful in pre- 
venting harmful legislation, but were 
unable to secure enactment of satis- 
factory measures. It is pointed out, 
however, that through the airing of 
conditions in hearings some improve- 
ments were made in administration of 
existing laws. It is recommended that 
these activities be continued. 


(Migratory Labor, Federal Com- 
mittee On) 


(1952, pp. 52, 494) Res. 81: Whereas, 
The President’s Commission on Mi- 
gratory Labor in American Agricul- 
ture in its report made public early 
in 1951 made certain recommendations 
both for legislative and administra- 
tive action to improve the conditions 
of agricultural workers, and 
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Whereas, The U. S. Senate Labor 
and Public Welfare Committee early 
in 1952 held exhaustive hearings be- 
fore which workers, employers and 
other persons interested in the wel- 
fare of migratory agricultural work- 
ers appeared, and 


Whereas, The Senate Committee 
unanimously reported a bill to estab- 
lish a Federal Committee on Migra- 
tory Labor for the purpose of co- 
ovdinating work of the various agen- 
cies of government which should be 
concerned in this grave social and 
economic problem but this legislation 
was not considered in the final session 
of the 82nd Congress, therefore, be it 


Resolved, That the American Fed- 
eration of Labor in Convention as- 
sembled, call upon the incoming Con- 
gress to enact legislation providing 
for the inclusion of agricultural work- 
ers under all types of appropriate 
legislation accorded other American 
workers, and be it further 


Resolved, That the American Fed- 
eration of Labor call upon the new 
Administration to sponsor such 
needed legislation and to carry out 
other recommendations made by the 
Commission of Migratory Labor in 
American agriculture. 


(1954, p. 111) The Executive Coun- 
cil reported on continued efforts to 
secure the establishment of a Fed- 
eral Committee on Migratory Labor 
during 1954. The Executive Council 
report stated: The need for such a 
commission (Federal Committee on 
Migratory Labor) as a central coordi- 
nating body of agencies dealing with 
the problems of migrant farm workers 
has been further emphasized since the 
last report (1953) of the Executive 
Courcil was presented. The report 
continued: 


Thousands of families have again 
been struck by drought in the Dust 
Bowl embracing portions of the States 
of Texas, Colorado, Oklahoma, and 
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Kansas. Many of them have been 
forced to seek a livelihood elsewhere, 
principally on the Pacific Coast, 
where they joined the ranks of mi- 
grants who are facing unemployment 
and the lowest wage and living stand- 
ards in the national economy. 


The urgent necessity for establish- 
ing such a Committee has also been 
underscored by the backwash of un- 
employment in some areas of the 
Southwest resulting from decreased 
production in industry. Agair it has 
been shown that industrial workers 
have a vital stake in raising the wage 
levels and working conditions in agri- 
culture, to which thousands of them 
must return from time to time during 
periods of readjustment in industry. 
The proposed Committee could render 
invaluable service in correlating in- 
formation from various sources that 
would lay the foundation for a con- 
structive national policy on seasonal 
and migratory labor. The American 
Federation of Labor will continue to 
press for early consideration and ac- 
tion on this proposal. 

(p. 542) This section of the Execu- 
tive Council’s Report reviews the ef- 
forts by the A. F. of L. to obtain en- 
actment of legislation establishing a 
Federal Committee on Migratory La- 
bor. Such a Committee, with a Chair- 
man appointed by the President, would 
stimulate more energetic action by the 
Federal Government to aid America’s 
migrant workers. The necessity for 
government action is urgent, since the 
special employment, health and edu- 
cational needs of these workers have 
been almost completely neglected by 
state and federal legislation. 


After Congress adjourned without 
taking action on this legislation, the 
President did appoint an Interdepart- 
mental Committee on Migratory La- 
bor composed of representatives from 
six federal agencies with the Secre- 
tary of Labor as Chairman. While 
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this constitutes a constructive for- 
ward step, this Committee would oper- 
ate with greater effectiveness if its 
authority were established by con- 
gressional action. We should continue 
to seek enactment of state and fed- 
eral legislation to achieve this pur- 
pose. 

Militarism (Civil Affairs) 

(1924, p. 74) A bill introduced in 
the Senate provided that officers of 
the United States, civil and military, 
including retired officers, may at any 
time be specially assigned by the head 
of any department to duty with or 
in any branch, agency, or political 
division of the government whenever 
authorized by the President of the 
United States. The A. F. of L. op- 
posed the measure, it being recog- 
nized as an attempt to militarize the 
civil service. No action has been taken. 
(p. 265) While we justly and right- 
fully condemn and resent all efforts 
and tendencies toward pacifism, we 
likewise condemn and resent all ef- 
forts and tendencies toward mili- 
tarism. The veiled attempt being 
made to militarize the civilian service 
of our national government requires 
our constant and persistent opposi- 
tion. 

(1926, p. 214) Under the present 
laws of the U. S. of America, active 
service men of the armed forces of 
the U. S. of America are not per- 
mitted to compete with American citi- 
zens in private life under the Act of 
June 3, 1916 (39th Stat. 188), which 
provides as follows: “Hereafter no 
enlisted men in the active service of 
the United States army, navy and 
marine corps, respectively, whether a 
non-commissioned officer, musician or 
private, shall be detailed, ordered or 
permitted to leave his post to engage 
in any pursuit, business or performance 
in civil life, for emolument, hire or 
otherwise, when the same shall inter- 
fere with the customary employment 
and regular engagement of local civil- 
jians in the respective arts, trades or 
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professions.” The Executive Council 
is instructed to have legislation intro- 
duced in Congress whereby the quoted 
law be amended by inserting after the 
word “permitted” the words “or shall 
volunteer.” 


(1939, p. 455) The federai laws 
contain a provision that army and 
navy officers shall be limited in their 
supervision and control of civilian la- 
bor, particularly in the naval and 
marine establishments, such as navy 
yards and arsenals. There has been 
a definite tendency in recent years on 
the part of the naval and military of- 
ficers in control of arsenals and navy 
yards, to ignore this law, and to place 
commissioned officers in charge of la- 
ber direction and control which should 
properly, and under the law, be con- 
fined to civilians. There is a steady 
tendency for this supervision and con- 
trol of labor by army and naval offi- 
cers to extend itself to civilian labor 
outside of navy yards and arsenals. 
We note that in connection with pub- 
lic works and the administration of 
labor legislation that more and more 
commissioned officers of the army and 
navy are being appointed to executive 
and supervisory positions, bringing 
the atmosphere of military discipline, 
military orders and military control 
where civilian control alone should 
exist. The Executive Council is di- 
rected to take such steps as are nec- 
essary to prevent any development of 
supervision and direction of civilian 
labor other than by civilians. 


Military and Civilian Strategy 
(Board) Proposed 

(1942, p. 548) Centralization of 
military procurement is basic for 
planning for contract allocation, the 
most efficient use of production re- 
sources, for providing raw materials, 
planning manpower, and for the nec- 
essary planning and scheduling that 
alone can give adequate military sup- 
plies and meet the basic civilian needs. 
Civilians are ready and willing to 
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make the utmost sacrifices provided 
they thereby make contributions that 
are utilized with the care and effi- 
ciency that befit the sacrifice. 


We therefore further recommend an 
over-all Board of Military and Civil- 
ian Strategy to decide as between 
military and civilian uses, upon pro- 
curement policies which affect the 
fundamental structure of our econ- 
omy, and similar over-all policies 
which concern prosecution of the war, 
our foreign and domestic policies, 
and the policies to be followed by all 
operating agencies. 


This strategy board should be cre- 
ated by the President of the United 
States with the Vice President as 
chairman and should consist of key 
persons in the war administration 
such as the Secretary of War, the 
Secretary of the Navy, the Director 
of Economic Stabilization, the Food 
Administrator, the Director of War 
Transportation, and have as civilian 
members two representatives each of 
labor, employers, and agriculture. 


Military Encroachment on 
Civilian Jobs 


(Navy Yards and Arsenals)—1927, 
p. 72) Ata conference held December 
2, 1926, of representatives of inter- 
national unions, it was decided to pre- 
sent a bill in Congress to provide that 
American citizens shall be employed 
exclusively on government work 
whether done by the government or 
private contract. It was impossible to 
secure the legislation but another at- 
tempt will be made in the seventieth 
Congress. 

(1928, p. 81) When the navy bill 
was before the House an amendment 
was adopted at the request of the 
Metal Trades Department of the A. F. 
of L. to construct eight of the fifteen 
cruisers provided for in the navy yards 
and arsenals. After the bill reached 
the Senate an amendment was made 
val Affairs Committee which excepted 
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to the House amendment by the Na- 
“such material or parts thereof as the 
Secretary of the Navy may find pro- 
curable by contract or purchase at an 
appreciable saving in cost to the goy- 
ernment.” This practically nullifies 
the House amendment as the greater 
part of the eight cruisers to be built 
in the navy yards would be con- 
structed by private contractors. The 
bill did not come to a vote but will be 
considered at the next session of the 
Senate. Efforts will be made to have 
the Senate amendment stricken out. 
An effort was first made to have 
$4,000,000 appropriated in the navy 
appropriation bill for immediate use 
in reconditioning destroyers. This 
failed. (P. 273) We declare as a mat- 
ter of principle that private profit 
should be eliminated from the pro- 
duction of munitions and vessels for 
national defense, that as a matter of 
policy we favor the construction of 
cruisers in the government navy yards 
and indorse the provision that eight of 
the fifteen cruisers now provided for in 
the naval construction program should 
be constructed in the government’s 
navy yards; that we endorse the 
amendment to the Fifteen Cruiser Bill 
that provides that eight of these cruis- 
ers shall be constructed in navy yards 
and that the Executive Council is 
hereby instructed to use its influ- 
ence in connection with the naval con- 
struction bill so that all material 
going into the construction of these 
eight cruisers, which can be manufac- 
tured in our navy yards and arsenals, 
shall not be let out to private industry. 
(1929, p. 247) Convention adopted 
resolution objecting to sailors on 
naval vessels doing repair work on 
them while in home ports; that this 
work should be done by civilians. 
(1930, p. 374) We believe our na- 
tional navy yards and arsenals are a 
vitally important element of our na- 
tional defense and therefore should be 
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maintained in an efficient and effective 
condition. This can only be done by 
employing a full force of skilled me- 
chanics. We therefore urge that not 
less than 50 per cent of all govern- 
ment work, both new construction and 
repairs, be done in government shops. 


(1932, p. 388) The Executive Coun- 
cil is directed to give its active sup- 
port to prevent any action by Con- 
gress as the result of the submission 
of the Shannon Committee’s report, 
which would permit private industry 
to construct or fabricate vessels and 
materials for national defense which 
can be produced in the nation’s navy 
yards and arsenals. This Convention 
endorses the principle that private 
profit must be eliminated from the 
production of material for national 
defense before the sinister activities 
of the war mongers and patriots for 
profit can be abated and eliminated. 

(Employment) 

(1937, p. 329) Legislation for the 
purpose of allowing retired military 
officers to assume desirable positions, 
including those of supervision, was 
introduced in the last session of Con- 
gress. A. F. of L. emphatically op- 
poses such an unwarranted invasion 
of the rights of civilian workers in 
government service and therefore en- 
dorses this resolution. 

(1949, pp. 53, 389) Res. 53 pro- 
tested the use of military personnel 
in government positions. 


(1950, p. 326) Res. 105: Whereas, 
There is considerable concern about the 
general encroachment upon the rights 
of civilians by those charged with the 
administration of the military branch 
of our government, and 


Whereas, The gradual usurping by 
the military of functions which are 
essentially civilian does not augur 
well for the future of our nation, and 


Whereas, In the formation of our 
government it was never supposed 
that the military branches should be 
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a law or body unto themselves, and 
that the Constitution of the United 
States provides for a civilian Com- 
mander-In-Chief of the military in the 
person of the President of the United 
States, and 


Whereas, This principle has been 
further carried out by the selection 
of civilians to be heads of the various 
departments of defense, and 


Whereas, Americans must never 
forget that our government is one of 
laws, one of representatives chosen 
by the people of the nation in free 
elections, and as such is a govern- 
ment responsive to the wish of the 
majority, or as has been expressed, 
“of, for and by the people.” The Metal 
Trades Department views with alarm 
the departure on the part of the mili- 
tary from this traditional policy in 
the form of enlisted personnel per- 
forming the work normally considered 
as coming within the scope of work 
to be performed by civilians, and fur- 
ther departures from a normal civil- 
jan operation, and 


Whereas, If this practice is permit- 
ted to continue it will eventually re- 
sult in complete domination by the 
military of all work being performed 
by civilians in both the military es- 
tablishments and those where military 
contracts may be let, therefore, be it 


Resolved, That the American Fed- 
eration of Labor and the Executive 
Council give this subject of vital in- 
terest to the people of our nation, 
their profound consideration and con- 
duct a thorough examination into the 
activities of the Department of De- 
fense or any other federal agency 
which is departing from the tradi- 
tional practices, as envisioned by the 
founders of our nation; and, where 
these practices are found to exist, that 
they be objected to with all the force 
at the command of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor to the President of 
the United States or if necessary to 
the Congress. 
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(1950, p. 486) Convention referred 
the resolution to the officers of the 
A. F. of L. 

(1950, pp. 827, 486) Res. 108; 
Whereas, In naval shipyards, includ- 
ing those at Portsmouth, N. H., Bos- 
ton, Mass., New York, N. Y., Philadel- 
phia, Pa., Norfolk, Va., and Charles- 
ton, S. C., approximately one-third of 
the work involved in the repair, over- 
haul, and modification of naval ves- 
sels in active service is being done by 
the Navy Department’s enlisted men, 
and 

Whereas, The enlisted men doing 
this work must be regarded as a mili- 
tary labor force rather than em- 
ployees, since they live under a com- 
plete military authority and receive 
food, clothing, shelter, family allow- 
ances, medical care, and other emolu- 
ments and subsidies which are not re- 
ceived by the civilian employees of 
the Navy Department, and 


Whereas, The men comprising this 
military labor force are necessarily 
beyond the reach of the beneficient 
laws and customs established by 
American organized labor, since they 
have no voice in fixing their pay, 
hours of work, or other conditions of 
their service and, above all, lack that 
ability to accept or reject employment 
which is the basis of the freedom of 
the American workman, and 


Whereas, The Navy Department, 
being free to assign work to either 
civilian or military labor, has adopted 
a policy which results in giving to 
the civilian only that work which can- 
not be done by the enlisted man, and 


Whereas, This policy has been de- 
liberately sanctioned and perpetuated 
by the Secretary of Defense in a 
statement of personnel policy dated 
December 14, 1949, which says, in 
part, that “... whenever military 
personnel are available because, tem- 
porarily they are not required for 
primarily military duties, they shall 
be utilized, in the interests of econ- 
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omy, to perform necessary repair and 
maintenance operations on military 
equipment and facilities,” and 


Whereas, This policy makes it im- 
possible to maintain a clear and safe 
distinction between the proper func- 
tions of civilian employees and those 
of military personnel, and 


Whereas, The lack of this distinc- 
tion results in competition for work 
between civilian labor and military 
labor, and 


Whereas, This competition is inevit- 
ably destructive of the standards of 
pay and conditions of employment es- 
tablished by American organized la- 
bor, and 


Whereas, This destructive competi- 
tion sharply limits the ability of the 
civilian employees of naval shipyards 
and other naval activities doing indus- 
trial work to improve their working 
conditions, better their wages, and 
make their proper contribution to the 
continued growth and development of 
American organized labor, and 


Whereas, In view of the unprece- 
dented size of our peace-time military 
establishment and its increasing in- 
fluence on the life of the nation, this 
growing inability of the Department 
of Defense to distinguish between 
civilian and military functions is a 
potentially serious threat to civil lib- 
erties and the American way of life, 
therefore, be it 


Resolved, That the 1950 convention 
of the American Federation of Labor, 
assembled in Houston, Texas, Septem- 
ber 18, 1950, go on record as being 
opposed in general to competition be- 
tween private citizens and military 
labor, and, in particular, to the pres- 
ent practices of the Navy Department 
in this respect. 

(1951, pp. 308, 565) Res. 87 called 
upon the A. F. of L. to endorse pro- 
posal to investigate if jobs are mili- 
tary or civilian in the Department of 
Defense and cited instances where 
navy yard employees are affected by 
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navy repair ships doing the work nor- 
mally coming under civilian employ- 
ment. 


(1953, pp. 452, 657) Res. 142: Re- 
solved, That the American Federation 
of Labor, in convention assembled, 
condemn the practice of using mili- 
tary labor in competition with union 
labor as uneconomic and unjust, and 
that the Secretaries of the Army, 
Navy and Air Force be so advised 
with a request that appropriate action 
be taken. 


(1954, pp. 414, 593) Res. 116 pro- 
tested against the practice being fol- 
lowed by the Navy Department of 
assigning more and more work to 
sailors under the guise of training, 
resulting in a reduction in the civilian 
force at military establishments all 
over the country; and called for the 
enactment of a law prohibiting re- 
pair work being done by military per- 
sonnel in government establishments 
while the U. S. Bureau of Employ- 
ment Security reports critical employ- 
ment conditions in any labor area. 


(1954, pp. 409, 489) Res. 101: 
Whereas, The use of enlisted military 
personnel on work regularly per- 
formed by craftsmen of all branches 
of labor has created an untenable 
situation, and 


Whereas, The Secretary of the Navy 
has promised in speeches before In- 
ternational Conventions of organized 
labor (and was so quoted by Admiral 
Holderness at the International Con- 
vention of the Metal Trades Depart- 
ment at St. Louis) that military per- 
sonnel will not be used to replace 
civilian personnel, and 


Whereas, The Navy Department is 
assigning more and more work to 
sailors under the guise of training 
and the civilian work force is being 
reduced at military establishments all 
over the country, therefore, be it 


Resolved, That a law be passed in 
Congress prohibiting overhaul and 
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repair work being done by military 
personnel in Government establish- 
ments while the United States Bureau 
of Employment Security reports criti- 
cal employment conditions in any la- 
bor area, and be it further 


Resolved, That this resolution, upon 
approval of the delegates to this 73rd 
annual convention of the American 
Federation of Labor, be presented to 
the International Conventions of the 
Metal Trades Department and all af- 
filiated International Unions. 


(Forces As Strikebreakers) 


(1954, pp. 375, 462) Res: I: 
Whereas, Members of the Air Force 
personnel of the Hamilton Air Force 
Base, Hamilton, California, have acted 
as strikebreakers for H. Koch and 
Sons of Corte Madera, California, and 
our local affiliate. Leather and Nov- 
elty Workers’ Union, Local 31, has 
made representations to the Group 
Commander to order withdrawal of 
the men who are giving aid and com- 
fort to an anti-union employer bent 
upon running a non-union shop, and 


Whereas, The Group Commander of 
the 566th Air Defense Group, Hamil- 
ton Air Force Base, went on record 
in a letter to our Leather and Nov- 
elty Workers’ Union, Local 31, dated 
August 10, 1954, as follows: 


a. “Air Force Regulation 24-1, Para- 
graph 9. (10 U. S. Code, Section 609) 
prohibits off-duty employment of en- 
listed men on active duty where it 
shall ‘interfere with the employment 
of local civilians.’ There are nowhere 
that we can find any regulations or 
laws of the United States specifically 
prohibiting military persons working 
in a plant where a labor dispute is in 
progress or which is being picketed, 
or prohibiting military persons cross- 
ing a picket line.” 


b. “As we interpret it Air Force 
Regulation 24-1, Paragraph 3, does 
not imply such prohibitions.” 


c. “While we may have sympathy 
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with the merits of your case it is 
beyond the scope of my authority to 
order these airmen not to work in the 
H. Koch Luggage Company.” 


d. “I would personally prefer that 
no airman be required by force of 
financial circumstances to engage in 
any outside employment. Most of 
these airmen have wives and children 
and are forced to supplement their 
inadequate military pay in order that 
their families may live in a degree cf 
decent comfort.”, and 


Whereas, Said interpretations and 
conclusions of the Group Commmand- 
er allow not only coddling strike- 
breakers but in giving full approval 
to members of the Air Force person- 
nel, off-duty, to work as strike-break- 
ers in order that they may “supple- 
ment their inadequate military pay in 
order that their families may live in 
a degree of decent comfort,” and 


Whereas, Such coddling of strike- 
breakers and approval of members of 
military establishments, off-duty, act- 
ing as strike-breakers poses a grave 
problem for all union labor who may 
find themselves at one time or an- 
other in open combat with anti-union 
employers, therefore, be it 


Resolved, That the 73rd Convention 
of the American Federation of Labor, 
assembled in Los Angeles, go on rec- 
ord that we disapprove the interpre- 
tation placed by the Group Com- 
mander of the 566th Air Defense 
Group, Hamilton Air Force Base, on 
Air Force Regulation 24-1, Paragraph 
9, (10 U. S. Code, Section 609), and 
that we urge that the officers and 
Executive Council of the American 
Federation of Labor take all neces- 
sary measures with the higher author- 
ities to make sure that there is a 
clear-cut definition of said Regulation 
prohibiting members of the military 
establishments, off-duty, to engage in 
strike-breaking and in replacing civil- 
ian strikers on strike and crossing the 
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picket line for union standards and 
conditions. 


(Page 462) The convention commit- 
tee report was approved, substantially 
as follows: The strike referred to in 
the Resolution is settled, but to pre- 
vent recurrence of anti-labor interpre- 
tations of military regulations, your 
Committee recommends that the A. F. 
of L. officers insist through proper 
governmental authorities that the 
practice should not be allowed to hap- 
pen again. 

Military Governments, Labor Repre- 
sentation in U. S. A. 


(1947, p. 184) Consequent to our 
victory in the war against fascist 
aggression our nation in the interim 
shares with our fighting allies re- 
sponsibility for military government 
in those countries which are denied 
self-government. The United States 
flag flies over part of Austria, Ger- 
many, Korea, and Japan. In Ger- 
many and Japan a representative of 
the American Federation of Labor is 
on the staff of the head of our mili- 
tary government in order to advise on 
labor services and legislation needed 
for orderly progress of wage earners 
in those countries. In addition these 
representatives are available for con- 
sultation with local labor representa- 
tives to put the experience of United 
States trade unionists at _ their 
service.- Their work will be influen- 
tial in shaping future labor policies 
in those countries and developing un- 
derstanding between the workers of 
the United States and the workers of 
these former enemy countries. 


However, unless production can get 
under way in these occupied countries 
so that workers have employment to 
earn a livelihood and make available 
the things they need, our flag will 
continue to wave over starving, help- 
less people. The level of production 
must be raised so that civilized life 
is again possible. Protection against 
future rearming will be less expen- 
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sive through inspection of key indus- 
tries. All countries should be self- 
sustaining. 


Military Personnel (Retired) 
in Private Industry 


(1952, pp. 59, 474) Res. 104: 
Whereas, There has been a great ex- 
pansion in military forces in the 

United States during the past decade, 
and 

Whereas, This expansion results in 
the retirement of an increasing num- 
ber of higher ranking officers of the 
armed services, many of these offi- 
cers, who upon their retirement, enter 
into private industry, and 


Whereas, There is grave danger 
that the influx of high military offi- 
cers into private industry may have 
a tendency to develop military expan- 
sion of our economy, far beyond dis- 
cernible need, therefore, be it 


Resolved, That the American Fed- 
eration of Labor take cognizance of 
this problem, and through its execu- 
tive officers and Executive Council 
conduct such investigation, and re- 
port to the 1953 convention of the 
American Federation of Labor the ef- 
fect upon the welfare of our nation 
of this growing military force within 
private industry. 


Military Prisoners 


(1953, pp. 420, 652) Res. 66 pro- 
tested against practice being followed 
at Ft. Benning, Georgia, whereby mili- 
tary prisoners are being used to do 
work formerly done by civilians. The 
practice is described as very distress- 
ing to the morale of other civilian 
employees. 


Military Supervision and Control of 
Civilian Workers Protested 


(1939, pp. 242, 455) Res. 18 was 
unanimously adopted as_ follows: 
Whereas, Ours is a civilian govern- 
ment and all other agencies of goy- 
ernment are subordinate to this civil 
authority; and 
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Whereas, The trend at the present 
time is to appoint in administrative 
positions officers of the armed forces 
of the United States, in control of 
purely civil activities of our govern- 
ment; and 

Whereas, This is contrary to all 
principles of government by the peo- 
ple, as we understand it; and 


Whereas, It is common knowledge 
that these officials by their very train- 
ing, have little sympathy for the 
rights of the workers; and 


Whereas, Such officials have been 
guaranteed high salaries for life, too 
often have been used by big business 
and the politicians to throttle the lib- 
erties and the rights of the workers, 
and their being placed now in control 
and supervision of civilian activity is 
detrimental to the rights and con- 
tinued liberties of the organized, as 
well as the unorganized workers; 
therefore, be it 

Resolved, That we, the Massachu- 
setts State Federation of Labor, in con- 
vention assembled, call upon the Sen- 
ators and each of the Congressmen 
from our commonwealth too seek leg- 
islation which will prevent any army 
or naval official being placed in con- 
trol of civilian activities; and be ‘it 
further 


Resolved, That our delegate to the 
American Federation of Labor Con- 
vention be instructed to present to 
that convention a resolution request- 
ing that the American Federation of 
Labor seek legislation which will pre- 
vent army or navy officials being 
placed in control or supervision of 
any governmental activity performed 
by civilian workers. 


Your committee is advised that 
there is upon the statute boks a pro- 
vision that Army and Navy officers 
shall be limited in their supervision 
and control of civilian labor, particu- 
larly in the naval and marine estab- 
lishments, such as navy yards and 
arsenals. 
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Your committee is further informed 
that there has been a definite ten- 
dency in recent years on the part of 
the naval and military officers in con- 
trol of arsenals and navy yards, to 
ignore this law, and to place com- 
missioned officers in charge of labor 
direction and control which should 
properly, and under the law, be con- 
fined to civilians. 

Your committee further finds from 
information brought to it that there 
is a steady tendency for this super- 
vision and control of labor by Army 
and Navy officers to extend itself to 
civilian labor outside of navy yards 
and arsenals. 

Your committee notes that in con- 
nection with public works and the ar- 
ministration of labor legislation that 
more and more commissioned officers 
of the Army and Navy are being ap- 
pointed to executive and supervisory 
positions, bringing the atmosphere 
of military discipline, military orders 
and military control where civilan 
control alone should exist. 

So that this growingly serious sit- 
uation may be adequately handled, 
your committee recommends that the 
resolution be referred to the Execu- 
tive Council with instructions to make 
such a study and take such steps as 
are necessary to prevent any develop- 
ment of supervision and direction of 
civilian labor other than by civilians. 
Your committee approves of the pur- 
pose and principle of the resolution 
and therefore recommends adoption 
of the committee’s report. 


Military Training, Compulsory (also 
see: Military Reserve Program, Draft 
of Nurses). 


Military Service, Compulsory (also 
see: Defense, Armed Forces and Man- 
power). 


Training (Compulsory) 


(1924, p. 296) Pacifism in any form 
is as obnoxious to your committee as 
it is to those having presented this 
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proposal. It is in agreement with the 
purpose of amply and fully safeguard- 
ing our nation and its people and 
democratic institutions against any 
and all invasions. It, too, believes that 
every effort should be made and every 
opportunity should be availed of that 
will develop the physical and mental 
well-being and stimulate the patriotic 
spirit of the youth of our land. It is 
the conviction of your committee that 
however meritorious the purposes em- 
braced may be that it is of first im- 
portance that we assure ourselves 
that these military training camps 
are operated in practice for the up- 
building of the mind and body of our 
young men and that these camps are 
not so conducted as to inculeate the 
spirit of militarism or tend toward 
the exaltation or glorification of war. 

(1925, p. 8304) While the A. F. of 
L. is emphatically opposed to mili- 
tarism, it is likewise opposed to that 
pacifism that believes that never un- 
der any circumstances should we pre- 
pare for our national defense. Many 
pacifists are honest, sincere believers 
in the doctrine they preach. Others, 
who call themselves pacifists, con- 
stantly preach the overthrow of our 
government by force and violence and 
do all in their power to create a state 
of civil war. Then, too, these latter 
pacifists never utter a word of con- 
demnation against the army of Soviet 
Russia, 1,750,000 strong. Nothing is 
more provocative or tends more to- 
ward militarism than the pacifism 
which parades under the insidious, 
pernicious and treacherous doctrine 
of Communism that would destroy 
the democracies of the world by de- 
structive discontent and force, vio- 
lence and by bloodshed if needs be. 


(1926, p. 56) The El Paso conven- 
vention referred to the Executive 
Council the subject of Citizens’ Mili- 
tary Training Camps that were estab- 
lished by the government. Confer- 
ences were held with the Secretary of 
War with reference to working out 
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the spirit and intent of Resolution 
No. 75 introduced at the El Paso con- 
vention. Members of the Executive 
Council had an opportunity to visit 
the Citizens’ Military Training Camp 
at Plattsburgh, New York. They were 
accorded every opportunity by the 
officers in charge of this camp to 
come into contact and to understand 
every feature of the training of the 
boys. Our investigation disclosed the 
fact that the boys who were taking 
advantage of this military training 
were all interested in the work of the 
camp and were enthusiastic in their 
praise of the benefit they derived 
from this training. We found that the 
military part of the training occu- 
pied the smallest part of the day. 
Most of the waking hours of the boys 
were spent in athletic sports of all 
kinds and were thoroughly enjoyed 
and participated in by all of the boys. 
This kind of training is building up 
the mind and body of the American 
youth. It stimulates the patriotic 
spirit of the youth. He is taught citi- 
zenship. The Citizens’ Military Train- 
ing Camp has no compulsory features. 
It is voluntary, as the boys them- 
selves elect to participate in this 
training. They benefit by the disci- 
pline of the camp. It is remarkable 
the benefits that accrue to a boy after 
spending one month in this camp. In 
the judgment of the A. F. of L. we 
believe it would be advantageous to 
all of the boys of our country to take 
advantage of the opportunity afforded 
to them in these camps. (p. 320) The 
A. F. of L. directs the greatest vigi- 
lance to prevent the passage of legis- 
lation providing for compulsory mili- 
tary training. Labor is unalterably 
opposed to both the principle of com- 
pulsion and to militarism. 
(High Schools) 

(1931, p. 129) Where military train- 
ing exists in public high schools, it 
is not because of any activity of the 
War Department in promoting it but 
because of the individual action and 
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decision of the local school authori- 
ties, who have introduced military 
training for two purposes: First, to 
adjust growing youth to discipline 
and habits of orderliness and tidiness; 
and second, to improve his carriage 
and his physical condition in general. 
Neither does military training in high 
schools imply connection with the 
War Department, except to the ex- 
tent of assigning an instructor and 
military trainer when the War De- 
partment is formally requested to do 
so. Such high school then becomes 
part of the Reserve Officers Training 
Corps. Official records of the War 
Department disclose that there are 
fifty-seven units comprising 151 high 
schools, with an annual average of 
32,778 students now taking up mili- 
tary training under the direction of 
the Department. A unit is comparable 
to a city, so that it will be observed 
that there are only fifty-seven cities 
in the U. S. where the War Depart- 
ment is cooperating with high schools 
in military training. Naturally, the 
efforts of the War Department in this 
direction are to secure proper person- 
nel for commissioned and non-com- 
missioned officers in time of war. The 
schools are used as feeders for Citi- 
zens’ Military Training Camps. Credit 
is given to those taking up military 
training. The completion of a three 
or four year course in high schools 
together with the training received 
in the Citizens’ Military Training 
Camps, insures eligibility for a com- 
mission in the officers reserve. In 
considering Res. No. 90, it was deemed 
wise, at first, to investigate as far as 
possible the situation as it exists to- 
day in the various states. A com- 
munication was addressed to all State 
Federations of Labor, requesting them 
to advise us how many high schools 
in the states have military training, 
the number of students affected there- 
by, whether military training is vol- 
untary or compulsory, and if com- 
pulsory, what exemptions are allowed. 
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Seventy-six high schools in the coun- 
try have military training with an 
approximate enrollment of 10,000 stu- 
dents. In every instance, except the 
two high schools in Wyoming, this 
military training is optional. Of the 
seventy-six schools noted, forty-eight 
are affiliated with the War Depart- 
mnt through Reserve Officers Train- 
ing Corps activities. (P. 406) The 
A. F. of L. opposes the introduction 
of military training in the public 
schools and the establishment of com- 
pulsory military service or training 
as unnecessary, undesirable and un- 
American. 
(Conscription) 

(1940, pp. 68, 550) A conscription 
law was enacted providing for com- 
pulsory military service for all males 
from 21 to 36 years of age. After 
the bill was introduced, the American 
Federation of Labor suggested that 
before applying conscription in the 
United States a voluntary enlistment 
plan be applied. It was felt that this 
was the American way, particularly 
during peace-time periods. When it 
became obvious that Congress in- 
tended to enact a compulsory con- 
seription bill our cooperation was 
promptly forthcoming for patriotic 
reasons. We endeavored to protect, 
as best we could, the interests of those 
who were to be inducted into armed 
forces. The bill originally provided 
for the registration of all men from 
th ages of 18 to 64, but these ages 
were reduced to 21 to 36 with selec- 
tions from this group not to exceed 
900,000 in time of peace for one year’s 
training. Monthly pay was also in- 
creased to $30 per month. Public offi- 
cials, persons in agriculture, indus- 
tries or public employment necessary 
to national health, safety or interest 
were exempted, as were students en- 
tered in a recognized college or uni- 
versity for the 1940-41 academic year, 
ministers, divinity students and con- 
scientious objectors due to religious 
training or belief. 
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Another provision dealt with re- 
calcitrant, non-cooperating employers 
as it permitted the taking over of 
plants on a rental basis. 


After much consideration there 
was also written into the law a clause 
guaranteeing to United States Gov- 
ernment employees the return to their 
positions after completion of their 
military service. The following sub- 
sections aim to give like protection 
to those in private employment and 
to employees of any state or political 
subdivision thereof: 


“Tf such position was in the employ 


of a private employer, such employer 
shall restore such person to such po- 
sition or to a position of like seniority, 
status, and pay unless the employer’s 
circumstances have so changed as to 
make it impossible or unreasonable 
to do so; 


“Tf such position was in the employ 
of any state or political subdivision 
thereof, it is hereby declared to be 
the sense of the Congress that such 
person should be restored to such 
position or to a position of like senior- 
ity, status, and pay.” 

Seniority rights, imsurance and 
other benefits were protected for both 
government and private employees 
with appeal to the United States Dis- 
trict Court provided against non-com- 
plying employers in private industry. 

Provisions were also made “that no 
men shall be inducted for training 
and service until adequate provisions 
shall have been made for housing, 
sanitary facilities, water supplies, 
heating and lighting arrangements, 
medical care, and hospital accommo- 
dations.” 

(1940, p. 550) The convention con- 
curred in statements of Executive 
Council and added the following: The 
existing conscription law covers a 
five-year period. It is the sincere hope 
of your committee that conditions 
abroad as they affect the defense of 
our continent, will be such that there 
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will be no continuation of a conscrip- 
tion system when the present law 
expires. 

(Reemployment Rights) 


(1940, p. 5383) A. F. of L. policy 
provided that any man called for mili- 
tary service by the government should 
be assured of reemployment at his 
old position upon return to civilian 
life. A resolution unanimously adopted 
by the convention reaffirmed the above 
and further provided “That we call 
upon the International Unions and 
local unions of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor to give assurance to any 
of their employees and officers that 
should they be called to military serv- 
ice during the present emergency that 
they will be returned to their old 
positions upon return to private life.” 


(1944, p. 532) Res. 36: Resolved, 
That the American Federation of La- 
bor convention go on record as op- 
posed to permanent compulsory mili- 
tary service through conscription. 


Because of the uncertainty of the 
future, your committee recommends 
that the American Federation of La- 
bor should wait the results of the 
Peace Treaty and of the international 
commitments which may be included 
before making any positive declara- 
tion upon the subject of compulsory 
military training. 

(1946, pp. 197, 607) Unanimous ap- 
proval was given to the report of the 
Executive Council relating the suc- 
cessful opposition of the A. F. of L. 
to the enactment of the proposed 
“work-or-jail” bill. The formal action 
of the convention on this subject fol- 
lows: Your Committee notes with 
gratification this portion of the Exec- 
utive Council’s report on the infamous 
“Work or Jail Bill” H.R. 1752, passed 
by both Houses of Congress. The 
House adopted the Conference Report. 
However, despite the support given to 
this bill by the President of the 
United States and every high govern- 
ment executive officer, the American 
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Federation of Labor was successful 
in preventing its approval by the Sen- 
ate. Your Committee voices the same 
appreciation as the Executive Council 
for the outstanding support in de- 
feating this infamous bill given by 
the affiliated international unions, 
state federations of labor, city central 
bodies and local unions. 


(Forced Labor) 

(1946, p. 487) Res. I, referred to 
the Executive Council for investiga- 
tion and action: Whereas, The Selec- 
tive Service Act provides that con- 
scientious objectors shall be either 
retained in work essential to the war 
effort, or sent to internment camps 
known as Civilian Public Service 
Camps, where they are compelled to 
work at whatever the Selective Serv- 
ice Directors order, without receiving 
any remuneration for their labor, and 
must either supply their own bedding, 
food, clothing, fuel for cooking and 
heating the camps, or have some 
friends supply these necessities of life, 
or starve to death, and 


Whereas, Interned men working in 
the Civilian Public Service Camps are 
not covered by Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion, therefore, if injured must pay 
for their own medical attention, or 
have friends take care of them while 
incapacitated. If killed while at work 
in the camp and leave dependents, the 
latter may become a burden on the 
common taxpayer, and 


Whereas, If these men were sen- 
tenced to prison for violating a law, 
they would be fed, clothed, housed, 
and receive medical attention at the 
expense of the state, and 


Whereas, These men are compelled 
to work in open competition with free 
labor, working as carpenters and 
joiners, driving trucks, operating 
power shovels and doing other manual 
labor—skilled and unskilled, and 


Whereas, The Federal Governmnt 
and most states do not use convict 
labor in competition with free labor, 
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as the conscientious objectors are 
forced to do in Civilian Public Serv- 
ice Camps, and 

Whereas, Forcing conscientious ob- 
jectors or any other person to work 
for nothing and in competition with 
free labor is involuntary servitude 
and in violation of the Thirteenth 
Amendment to the Constitutior of the 
United States, and 


Whereas, The Selective Service Act 
has been amended to draft men up to 
forty-five years of age, which with 
the existence of the Civilian Public 
Service Camp will make it easy to 
further amend the Selective Service 
Act to draft workers, while on strike, 
therefore, be it 


Resolved, By this convention that 
we condemn this practice of forced 
labor in Civilian Service Camps as a 
practice worthy only of Fascism and 
Nazism, as violative of every prin- 
ciple of democracy and Americanism, 
in direct violation of the 13th Amend- 
ment to the Constitution of the United 
States, and a violation of the very 
principles of liberty and freedom 
which thousands of American soldiers 
have given their lives to preserve, and 
be it further 


Resolved, That the Executive Coun- 
cil of the American Federation of 
Labor call upon our Senators and 
Representatives in Congress to amend 
the Selective Service Act to eliminate 
this violation of the Constitution of 
the United States, so that all Ameri- 
cans may again look humanity proudly 
in the face with the certain knowledge 
that the rights and liberties so 
grandiosely claimed by our American 
declarations are not being violated by 
our own government. 


(Peacetime) 

(1946, p. 196) In the section of the 
Executive Council Report under this 
title, the established policy of the 
A. F. of L. in opposition to compul- 
sory military training was set forth 
as follows: 
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The Executive Council took the 
following action at the February 
1945, meeting: 

We are opposed to compulsory 
military training service, and that in 
no event should the matter be given 
consideration until demobilization of 
the armed forces. In the meantime, 
the American Federation of Labor ad- 
vocated a comprehensive program cf 
improved education and health service 
for the youth of the nation. 


(1946, p. 467) The reaffirmation of 
the above policy was approved by 
the convention. 


(1947, p. 656) Res. 50 and 51, both 
opposing compulsory military service 
during peacetime, were referred to 
the Executive Council for investiga- 
tion and study, and such action as 
seems appropriate: 


Res. 50: Whereas, In violation of 
our American ideals and principles 
that have stood against militarization 
of our democratic institutions, and 
since the forces of reaction are now 
seeking to harness our American in- 
stitutions and youth with peace-time 
conscription laws, and because the 
peace-time conscription army may be 
used by the forces of reaction to dis- 
rupt and destroy our trade union 
movement, and since peace-time con- 
scription constitutes a form of in- 
voluntary servitude in violation of our 
Federal Constitution, therefore, be it 


Resolved, That this sixty-sixth con- 
vention of the American Federation 
of Labor, assembled in San Fran- 
cisco, go on record as opposing all 
forms of peace-time conscription and 
delegate its officials to employ every 
lawful means of organization, educa- 
tion, and agitation to defeat legisla- 
tion now pending in Congress or 
which may be presented to Congress 
for peace-time conscription. 

Res. 51: Whereas, American democ- 
racy has grown in a climate free from 
compulsory military training in peace- 
time and the nations who adopted 
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compulsory service were constantly 
militarized (as in the case of Ger- 
many), and 


Whereas, A twelve months general 
military training period and the large 
mass army it would create is no aid 
to military protection against attack 
(as was proved by France), and 


Whereas, The size and equipment 
of our armed forces today and until 
demobilized are and will be sufficient 
protection, so that this decision need 
not be rushed through now merely 
because certain army officers, whose 
power it would increase, desire it 
now, therefore, be it 


Resolved, That the delegates to the 
sixty-sixth convention of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor, assembled 
in San Francisco, California, October, 
1947, commend the American Federa- 
tion of Labor Executive Council for 
declaring its opposition to compul- 
sory military training. 

(1950, p. 160) Our traditional posi- 
tion opposing peacetime conscription 
and universal military training was 
maintained during the Highty-first 
Congress. We pointed out to both 
Houses of Congress that now, even 
more than previously, the proponents 
of peace-time draft had weakened 
arguments for enactment of such law. 
Immediately upon the Korean crisis 
arising, the Congress passed a one- 
year extension of the draft law which 
was promptly approved by the Presi- 
dent. 

Agitation on the part of the De- 
fense Secretary to bring about enact- 
ment of Universal Military Training 
was begun in the Congress. We have 
traditionally opposed Universal Mili- 
tary Training. 

(1947, p. 237) Hearings were held 
in the House on the subject of mili- 
tary training over a period of weeks 
and a bill was finally introduced 
known as H.R. 4278 which was re- 
ported to the House, but no further 
action was taken. 
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In the Senate, two bills were intro- 
duced, S. 651 and S. 652, but no hear- 
ings were held on these bills. 


On July 24, 1947, the Committee 
on Expenditures in the Executive De- 
partments unanimously approved and 
submitted a report to the House with 
respect to publicity and propaganda 
of Federal officials of the War De- 
partment relating to universal mili- 
tary training (House Report 1073— 
80th Congress). The gist of the re- 
port was that “the evidence submit- 
ted to the Committee shows that the 
War Department is using government 
funds in an improper manner for 
propaganda activities supporting com- 
pulsory military training: That the 
use of federal funds for the purpose 
of influencing legislation before Con- 
gress is unlawful under Section 201, 
title 18 of the U. S. Code. We, there- 
fore, brought these matters to the 
attention of the Department of Jus- 
tice with the request that the Attor- 
ney General, at once, initiate proceed- 
ings to stop this unauthorized and 
illegal expenditure of public moneys.” 
The report further shows that not 
only was personnel of the United 
States Army engaged in these activi- 
ties, but civilians employed by the 
Department, which the report names, 
received a per diem of $25 with a $6 
per day expense allowance and with 
payment for travel. Much of the 
travel of these persons was done 
by military plane. 

We recommend that our opposition 
be continued to compulsory peace- 
time military training. 

(1947, p. 521) Recommendation of 
the Executive Council unanimously 
approved by the convention. 


(1948, p. 245) Res. 43 related to 
the newly enacted Selective Service 
Act as follows: 

Whereas, Previous experiences in 
legislation providing for job and sen- 
iority protection, for these people in- 
ducted into military service from in- 
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dustry under selective service laws as 
well as the assimilation into industry 
after their term of military service of 
those inducted from outside industry, 
have been, to say the least, unpleas- 
ant, confused, unrealistic, impractical 
and many times unfair to the return- 
ing servicemen and the worker in the 
shop, and 

Whereas, Many of these same com- 
plex problems will again arise as a 
result of the newly enacted Selective 
Service Act, therefore, be it 


Resolved, That the 67th convention 
of the American Federation of Labor 
go on record requesting the President 
of the United States and the Congress 
to immediately establish a tri-partite 
committee composed of equal num- 
bers representing organized labor, in- 
dustry, and the public to make a thor- 
ough and complete study of the ques- 
tions involved and who would also be 
authorized to make recommendations 
to the President of the United States, 
the Congress, and the Director of the 
Selective Service Act as to rules and 
regulations to govern the return of 
men to jobs in industry and the as- 
similation into industry of returned 
servicemen inducted from the out- 
side of industry. 


(1948, p. 462) Report of the con- 
vention committee adopted as follows: 

Your committee is in concurrence 
with the purpose of the resolution, 
but finds that the question of return- 
ing men to the jobs they formerly 
held in industry presents some diffi- 
culties which your committee is un- 
prepared to pass upon at the moment. 


Your committee, therefore, recom- 
mends that this resolution be referred 
to the Executive Council so that a 
study can be made of the problems 
involved in returning men to their 
jobs after their services with the 
armed forces have terminated. 

(1948, p. 161) In its report on the 
subject, the Executive Council re- 
ferred to the A. F. of L. position 
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taken by President Green before the 
Committee on Expenditures in the 
Executive Departments in March, 
1948, as follows: 

“We do not believe that peacetime 
conscription is consistent with the 
American way of life, nor do we be- 
lieve that it should be accepted as a 
permanent part of our national pol- 
icy.” “Rather,” he stated, “the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor would favor 
the application of selective service on 
a limited and temporary basis solely 
because of the present emergency 
with which we are confronted. We 
would favor authorization of selec- 
tive service only as a means of en- 
abling the American Government to 
make effective its work for an endur- 
ing peace and effective prevention of 
military aggression from any source. 
If we are to support our commitments 
abroad and if our foreign-policy de- 
cisions are to carry any weight, it is 
paramount that we maintain our 
armed forces at authorized strength.” 

The Congress did not enact any leg- 
islation providing for universal mili- 
tary training but did enact the Se- 
lective Service Act of 1948 (Public 
No. 759—80th Congress), which was 
approved by the President on June 
24, 1948 and which provides for a 
limited draft. As originally intro- 
duced, the bill contained a super-sen- 
iority clause guaranteeing reemploy- 
ment rights to those drafted under it, 
not only reinstating draftees to their 
old jobs with rights unimpaired, but 
giving them the added privilege of 
“bumping” veterans of World War II 
as well as other workers even though 
these draftees had less seniority. 

This clause would have wrecked 
seniority rights on railroads and in 
industries. We stood firmly with the 
railroad brotherhoods in opposing this 
clause and it was stricken from the 
bill when it was under consideration 
on the floor of the House. 

We recommend that our opposition 
to universal training be continued. 
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(1948, p. 450) Convention approved 
report of the Executive Council and 
committee recommendation that our 
policy of opposition to universal mili- 
tary training be continued. 


(1949, p. 38) A proposal to en- 
dorse the institution of a system of 
compulsory military training was pre- 
sented to the convention through Res. 
9 as follows: 


Whereas, The tension in interna- 
tional relations, which developed im- 
mediately after the war ended, was 
largely a result of the unilateral dis- 
banding of its armies all over the 
world by the United States of Amer- 
ica, in its attempt at cooperation and 
conciliation in the face of an aggres- 
sive, expanding, imperialist Soviet 
Russian regime, and fortunately, 
strong, postive action by the United 
States, in reaction to Soviet conquest 
and terror, has reduced somewhat this 
tension through the creation of a 
growing structure of security via the 
Truman program, the Marshall Plan, 
the North Atlantic Pact and the Mili- 
tary Aid Program, and 


Whereas, Judging from its past be- 
havior, Soviet Russia will soon move 
ahead again, after reconsolidation of 
its position, and this is, therefore, the 
time for us to push ahead with posi- 
tive action for American and World 
security, and 


Whereas, An important gap in our 
national security program has been 
the failure to create a system of 
universal military training for all 
young men in the United States, de- 
spite the fact that all experts on 
military defense, the President’s Com- 
mission on Universal Military Train- 
ing and all former Secretaries of 
State, have agreed that there is no 
other way to assure ourselves of the 
manpower requirea to fulfill all the 
necessary services of a nation at war, 
and the United States today is the 
only major power without any system 
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of universal military training for its 
citizens, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That Congress recognize 
the importance of this gap in our 
structure of defense and create such 
a system without further delay. 


(1949, p. 480) The convention re- 
fused to approve this resolution and 
reaffirmed traditional position in op- 
position to measures providing for 
compulsory military training and its 
acceptance of selective service on a 
limited and temporary basis. Estab- 
lished policy to be continued. 


(1951, pp. 102, 443) The Committee 
on Legislation recommends that the 
convention concur in the reeommenda- 
tion made by the Executive Council in 
January 1951, which reads as follows: 
“In view of the present war emer- 
gency, the Executive Council favors 
limited universal military training, 
however, that it shall end with the 
emergency, that it shall not become 
part of our educational system and 
that it shall in no way transgress upon 
or become part of our civilian system 
of service, production and distribution, 
or be used in any way to limit, restrict 
or interfere with the rights of Labor 
individually and/or collectively. 


(1951, p. 196) We believe that every 
citizen should share, to his utmost 
capacity, in the protection of our 
nation. 

Today, the threat from Communist 
activities is very grave. We are will- 
ing and ready to meet that threat. We 
believe that in a period of war or 
when a war threat is imminent, as it 
is today, every able-bodied man should 
be subject to call to serve his country 
in the armed forces, and that all who 
answer that call should be assigned 
where it is believed he may best serve 
his country. 


No man should be exempted or ex- 
cused from such a call because he is 
rich enough to enjoy certain benefits 
or because a certain set of social- 
economic circumstances have made it 
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possible for him to be placed in a 
particular group. Yet, today the Selec- 
tive Service Act of the United States 
is administered under a plan which 
gives special consideration to the 
young man who is able to go to col- 
lege, either because his parents are 
rich enough to help him, or because 
he can arrange his personal affairs in 
such a way that he can go to college. 
Unfortunately, however, all young 
men cannot be helped by these special 
advantages. The farm boy who cannot 
leave his farm for a part-time univer- 
sity course, perhaps because there is 
no university located near enough to 
his farm, the city boy who has no 
free college near him, and who after 
he has made his contribution to the 
low family budget can not afford to 
pay college tuition at this time, the 
mechanic who at the end of the hard 
work day is too tired to take up col- 
lege work, right now, the skilled young 
learner whose apprenticeship will 
equip him to render specially impor- 
tant service to our country—are all, 
under the program now used by our 
government, classed as “not good 
enough for deferment.” 


College youth is deferred—because 
it is college youth, and, therefore, 
presumably mentally superior. 


We subscribe wholeheartedly to the 
premise that the best young minds, 
the best young leaders, the best 
trained youth should be saved for the 
nation. But we do not agree that at- 
tendance at college is a fair or accu- 
rate means of making the broad basic 
selection as to who shall be tested for 
deferment. We hold that some of our 
best young men are today not in col- 
lege, and are therefore being discrim- 
inated against by the administration 
of the Selective Service Act. 


We therefore recommend that im- 
mediate steps be taken to modify the 
present administrative policy of the 
Selective Service, either by the Direc- 
tor of Selective Service, by Executive 
Order, or by Act of Congress. 
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A democratic, fair and comprehen- 
sive administration of the Selective 
Service Law which will give all youth 
similar opportunities is absolutely 
essential. 


(1951, pp. 397-8) ... Under the heading 
of “Undemocratic Administration of 
Selective Service Law,” the Executive 
Council condemns the practice of de- 
ferring military service purely on the 
basis of the economic ability of a stu- 
dent to attend college. The Executive 
Council contends that mere attendance 
at college should not, in itself, serve 
as a basis for deferment and that 
many young men who are not in col- 
lege deserve deferment more than 
many who are in college because of 
special qualifications other than finan- 
cial ability to attend college. 


The committee agrees with this 
position and recommends that the 
Standing Committee on Education at- 
tempt to secure a more equitable pro- 
gram of deferment under the Selective 
Service Law. 


(1952, pp 264, 493) The E.C. recom- 
mended reaffirmation of the 1951 con- 
vention position: 


In view of the present war emer- 
gency, the Executive Council favors 
limited universal military training; 
however, that it shall end with the 
emergency, that it shall not become 
part of our educational system and 
that it shall in no way transgress 
upon or become part of our civilian 
system of service, production and dis- 
tribution, or be used in any way to 
limit, restrict or interfere with the 
rights of labor individually and/or 
collectively. 

(1958, p. 170) The Executive Coun- 
cil, in its annual Report, called atten- 
tion to the recurring subject of uni- 
versal compulsory military training. 
The previous position of the A. F: of 
L. on the subject* was quoted: 

(Page 171) The change in attitude 
of the President since the Korean 


* During Korean crisis. 
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truce, with the creation of the Na- 
tional Security Training Commission 
and his direction that a study be made 
of the feasibility of inaugurating 
compulsory training, prompted the 
suggestion by the E.C. that “we antici- 
pate revival of this legislation and 
that we re-examine our position on 
the subject of UMT in the line of the 
Korean Truce, but in view of the still 
unsettled condition world wide.” The 
E.C. pointed to the evidence of a 
changed Administration policy as 
follows: 


Although the President had been a 
supporter of UMT, during the 1952 
campaign, he opposed the program so 
long as selective service continues and 
heavy calls were being made to meet 
the demands for the Korean Campaign. 


In his speech at Decatur, Illinois, 
he said: : 

“We have the select service—let us 
not have anything else pile on top of 
that until we solve this problem. Then, 
let us all sit down together, mothers, 
fathers, and young men. 


“Let us sit down together and de- 
cide what we must do because in the 
combined genius in America, ladies 
and gentlemen, there is all the prom- 
ise for the future that we need if we 
will just give our people fair play and 
their decisions a right to control in- 
stead of listening to too many bureau- 
crats in Washington.” 

As the congressional session closed, 
the Secretary of State announced 
that the President had approved the 
use of American troops for labor bat- 
talions to rebuild war-ravaged Korea. 
He went into considerable detail to 
describe what he said the President 
had endorsed in the direction of Ko- 
rean highway, hospital and school 
construction. He said the President 
was “enthusiastic” for this program 
and the deploying of American sol- 
diers to this task.* 


This forced labor idea has been the 


* Subsequently disavowed by White House. 
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basis for our resistance to UMT. We 
have called for guarantees against 
such plans. We have told the Congress 
just why we have been unable to give 
unequivocal endorsement of UMT until 
such limitations are written into the 
law against the draft-labor plan as 
explained in detail by the Secretary 
of State. 


(Page 633) Recent action by Presi- 
dent Eisenhower reconstituting the 
National Security Training Commis- 
sion, once again brings to the fore the 
issue of universal military training. 
The membership of the new Commis- 
sion includes a number of those who 
in the past consistently favored adop- 
tion of a universal military training 
system. 


It is therefore likely that the Com- 
mission’s report will strongly favor 
universal military training and thus 
add to the pressure on Congress to 
enact UMT into law. This makes it 
especially urgent for us to express the 
position of the American Federation 
of Labor on this issue in clear and 
unmistakable terms. 


The American Federation of Labor 
has repeatedly expressed paramount 
concern with the preservation of 
America’s freedom and full protection 
of her national security. We have 
spoken out boldly for the continuation 
of an effective defense program. We 
see no evidence that the Kremlin has 
abandoned its aggressive designs and 
believe that the fullest measure of 
military preparedness is the wisest 
course, offering the greatest promise 
for the preservation of peace. 


We gravely doubt, however, that 
universal military training would 
contribute to the nation’s defense 
strength. At the same time we are 
most apprehensive of the threat to 
our free institutions and to our whole 
American system of education, based 
on free choice, contained in a system 
of compulsory training of our youth. 

These doubts and apprehensions on 
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our part are not new. We have always 
opposed any move in the direction of 
conscripting labor. We have also been 
mindful of the instances where the 
armed forces and the national guard 
have been used against unions in in- 
dustrial disputes in time of war. 

In considering similar proposals in 
the past, we have insisted that com- 
pulsory universal military training 
“shall not become part of our educa- 
tional system and that it shall in no 
way transgress upon or become part 
of our civilian system of service, pro- 
duction and distribution, or be used in 
any way to limit, restrict or interfere 
with the rights of labor individually 
and/or collectively.” 

In World War II, our system of 
Selective Service has proved workable 
and effective. Further experience with 
the Selective Service System since Ko- 
rea indicates clearly that the country 
can safely rely on Selective Service to 
maintain the needed effective strength 
of its armed forces. 


Under these circumstances, a sys- 
tem of UMT would only create an 
unnecessary burden upon the availa- 
bility of civilian manpower supply, 
wrench the lives of our nation’s youth 
and submit our young people to com- 
pulsion, without making a positive 
contribution to our military prepared- 
ness. We, therefore, express opposition 
to the adoption of Universal Military 
Training legislation. 

(1954, p. 261) Another current man- 
power issue of particular concern to 
American workers is the developing 
controversy over a system of Univer- 
sal Military Training. Defense De- 
partment officials have long conducted 
a campaign for Universal Military 
Training under which every young 
man reaching the age of 18 would 
become subject to military training 
and service. In recent years, a num- 
ber of special commissions have for- 
mally recommended the adoption of 
UMT, but Congress and the country 
as a whole has always opposed this 
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type of compulsory service. Instead 
this country has relied on the Selec- 
tive Service System to maintain re- 
quired strength of our armed forces. 


The American Federation of Labor 
has always favored the maintenance 
of the armed forces at whatever 
strength is necessary to assure our 
national security. Reliance upon the 
Selective Service program has proven 
generally to be an equitable and effec- 
tive method of achieving this objective. 


Any system of compulsory training 
for our nation’s youth poses a threat 
to our American system of education 
and to our free institutions. Any new 
proposal will receive our thorough 
consideration. We doubt, however, that 
a UMT program in any form is likely 
to make a positive contribution to the 
nation’s security. 


(Page 523) The American Federa- 
tion of Labor has opposed enactment 
of any system of universal military 
training, while upholding the present 
operation of the Selective Service 
System. Congress has also rejected 
the various proposals which have been 
made for a U.M.T. system. 


In recent months, reports in the 
press indicate that the Administration 
is currently discussing various pro- 
posals to strengthen the military re- 
serves of the nation. At a press 
conference the former Assistant 
Secretary of Defense, stated that 
the Administration has endorsed a 
proposal that in effect would consti- 
tute a system of universal military 
training. While the Administration 
was quick to deny this implication in 
his remarks, no clear-cut  state- 
ment has been issued giving the de- 
tails of the proposal which the Admin- 
istration is now considering. 


The American Federation of Labor 
will naturally cooperate in any genu- 
ine effort to improve the quality and 
standards of the nation’s reserve 
forces. Any new proposal in this direc- 
tion will be examined very closely. It 
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is clear, however, that any proposal 
for U.M.T. could not be an effective 
instrument for improving the nation’s 
security. 

(1955, p. 113) We continue to with- 
hold endorsement of UMT and so 
stated in both houses. At the same 
time, we said we have examined all 
phases of the reserve program and 
have failed to find any resemblance or 
any likelihood of its leading into UMT 
despite the wishes of the Pentagon. 


We did offer ideas for improvements 
and stated certain technical objections. 
These were accepted largely. 


We stated that this Nation pays 
many billions for defense, but still 
lacks a manpower reservoir so sorely 
required even in a machine war age. 
The need for riflemen today propor- 
tionately is as acute now as in the 
days of the forerunners of infantry— 
the broadswordsmen, archers, mace- 
men, spearsmen and all the others. 


In the House, opposition developed 
in the form of the Powell antisegre- 
gation amendment affecting the Na- 
tional Guard. The amendinent drew 
the votes of all who oppose a strong 
reserve. 


After weeks of delay, the legislation 
was revived and passed 315-78. 


The Senate passed its version, 80-1. 
The bill became Public Law 305. 


It imposes upon all draftees or en- 
listees who enter the Army hereafter 
a total of five years of active and 
reserve duty and three years inactive 
reserve. There are several incentives 
to speed up the program and to 
shorten the obligation. 

We are mindful of the tremendous 
changes ahead for all young men, 
their jobs, education, families and the 
economy nationally. We told Congress 
we expect a policy to result which 
will not deprive the new generations 
of fair-dealing by employees-military 
leave, summer training leave without 
prejudice to earned vacations, etc. 

Organized employers have been 
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quick to catch the significance of our 
position. Already they are planning 
to recognize the gradual, but assured 
changes just ahead. To each proposed 
change in the new law, we will give 
our continued attention. We may offer 
some ideas ourselves for changes as 
experience suggests. ... 


As expiration of the Selective Serv- 
ice Act neared June 30, 1955, we en- 
dorsed extension of the Act for an- 
other two years. This was the first 
time we backed the draft in peace- 
time, though we did not oppose the 
draft at the time the Korean war 
burst forth. 


At the same time, we supported the 
draft of doctors for another two years. 
Many young men have received their 
medical training at Government ex- 
pense. Yet, though the demand for 
medical men continues high and $100 
a month is added to their military 
pay, the Congress decided the draft is 
the only method for getting a suffi- 
cient number. The new act is Public 
Law 118. 


(1955, p. 179) As reported in the 
section on National Legislation, Con- 
gress this year adopted a new pro- 
gram for the military reserves. 


In essence, the program establishes 
a system of compulsory reserve train- 
ing for all individuals entering the 
military service after August 9, 1955, 
the date the bill became law. For indi- 
viduals inducted through Selective 
Service or enlisting for two or more 
years, Congress has established a six- 
year period of military service, with 
compulsory reserve training once the 
individual has been discharged from 
active duty. In addition, a new pro- 
gram has been approved under which 
no more than 250,000 young men a 
year can volunteer for active duty of 
from 3 to 6 months, which in turn 
would be followed by compulsory re- 
serve training of 714 years. 


The adoption of this program, there- 
fore, gives each young man a choice 
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as he reaches maturity. If he volun- 
teers for any of the services or is 
drafted, he will have at least two 
years’ active duty and a total obliga- 
tion of 6 years’ service. If he volun- 
teers for the new type training, his 
active duty period is reduced to 3 to 6 
months, but he must then serve a 
longer period in the reserves to make 
up a total of 8 years’ military obliga- 
tion. 

The compulsory feature in reserve 
training does not apply to any indi- 
vidual already in the service as of 
August 9, 1955. For those to whom 
it does apply, it means 48 training 
periods a year (2 hours each) together 
with 17 days’ active duty service at 
some time during the year. 


For some branches of the armed 
forces, week-end training is substi- 
tuted for night training periods. An- 
other alternative permitted by law is 
to substitute a period of 30 days’ 
active duty each year for the 48 train- 
ing periods and the 17 days’ active 
duty. 

The compulsory feature of reserve 
training raises new questions for both 
management and labor. Up to the 
present time, few problems have 
arisen because for the individual re- 
servist training has been on a yolun- 
tary, rather than compulsory basis. 
Those undertaking reserve training, 
have worked out individual arrange- 
ments for taking military leave from 
their employer. However, with com- 
pulsory training, an individual might 
be obligated to engage in reserve 
training at times that conflict with his 
employment status. 

Among the types of problems that 
may arise are the following: (1) indi- 
viduals who work at night who might 
be required to engage in reserve train- 
ing at times they are scheduled to be 
at work, and (2) questions will arise 
concerning the individual’s employ- 
ment status while he is away from his 
job from 2 to 4 weeks for reserve 
training. 
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The American Federation of Labor 
was well aware of these problems at 
the time this legislation was being 
considered. In our testimony we spe- 
cifically asked Congress to make clear 
the employer’s obligation to grant 
leave of absence with pay to individual 
workers participating in reserve train- 
ing. We also asked that the individual 
reservist not be penalized by being 
forced to utilize his vacation leave for 
reserve training. 


Congress, however, did not deal with 
these questions in detail. It merely 
included in the bill a provision similar 
to the requirement in the Selective 
Service law that an individual absent 
from work on reserve training is en- 
titled to full reemployment rights. 


However, this leaves many ques- 
tions unresolved relating to the indi- 
vidual’s pay and employment status 
during reserve training. These issues 
will have to be worked out through 
collective bargaining. In a number of 
cases, collective bargaining agree- 
ments already contain military leave 
clauses that can be adapted to meet 
the new situation. In any case, how- 
ever, we urge all our affiliates to re- 
view their contractual arrangements 
and, if necessary, institute new ones 
so that individual workers will not be 
penalized by having to fulfill their 
reserve obligation under the new law. 


Milk Industry—(1938, p. 430) The 
fluid milk distribution business in the 
United States employs approximately 
200,000 workers, ranking it among the 
nation’s leading industries. Therefore, 
the President of the U.S. and Con- 
gress be petitioned to the effect that 
any proposed change in legislation, or 
voluntary marketing agreements con- 
tain no provisions which would be 
inimical to the welfare of the workers 
engaged in this vast industry which 
would lower wages or lengthen hours, 
or which would disturb the stability 
of conditions existing through trade 
union agreements. 
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Mine Workers, United—(1924, p. 
204) The miners of West Virginia 
were engaged in a life-and-death 
struggle to obtain renewals of wage 
agreements during which they were 
evicted from their homes and were 
subjected to want and_ suffering. 
The convention called upon all na- 
tional and international unions, state 
federations of labor, city central 
bodies, and local unions to collect 
clothing, shoes and funds, to aid the 
strikers in their struggle. 


(Page 291) The convention extended 
its full and complete endorsement and 
sympathy to the 158,000 members of 
the United Mine Workers of America 
now engaged in the strike in the an- 
thracite industry. The A. F. of L. 
extends to these mine workers its 
commendation for their great spirit of 
self-sacrifice and determination in re- 
sisting the efforts of the anthracite 
operators to break down their work- 
ing conditions and effect wage reduc- 
tions. We approve the efforts of the 
mine workers in their demands for 
increased wages, improved working 
conditions and complete recognition of 
the union. In the name of the millions 
of organized workers in America, we 
approve their policies and extend to 
them the hand of fellowship and mu- 
tual cooperation. The E.C. of the A. F. 
of L. is hereby directed to cooperate 
in every possible and practical way to 
the end that the anthracite mine work- 
ers achieve complete success in their 
efforts. 


(1928, pp. 73, 237) The record shows 
that for the period ending August 31, 
1928, $488,524.48 was contributed. 
While we do not have accurate infor- 
mation as to the value of the food, 
clothing and supplies which were col- 
lected and distributed we are certain 
that it amounted to hundreds of thou- 
sands of dollars. In addition to the 
collection of this money and this food, 
clothing and supplies which were sent 
directly for the use of the United 
Mine Workers of America we know 
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that money, supplies, food and cloth- 
ing were sent by city central bodies 
and state federations of labor and 
local unions which were not included 
in the reports made to the A. F. of L. 
Committees were organized, in many 
towns and cities, made up of repre- 
sentatives of public-spirited organiza- 
tions and trade unions. The funds 
raised by these committees were not 
sent through the A. F. of L. but were 
sent directly to the authorized repre- 
sentatives of the United Mine Work- 
ers of America and districts for distri- 
bution. Representatives of the United 
Mine Workers were given credentials 
to solicit money, food and clothing and 
in this way additional money and sup- 
plies were collected. All the subordi- 
nate organizations of the A. F. of L. 
were urged, through official communi- 
cations, letters and circulars, to ren- 
der all assistance possible to the 
solicitors of the United Mine Workers 
and to the striking miners and their 
families. The A. F. of L. assigned 
organizers to assist in every possible 
way and national and international 
unions, affiliated with the A. F. of L., 
were called upon to assign representa- 
tives to render all assistance possible. 


In addition to the amount of money 
which the A. F. of L. received in re- 
sponse to the appeal for help the 
record shows that during the early 
months of 1926 the sum of $200,710.76 
was raised and distributed by the A. 
F. of L. to assist the anthracite mine 
workers in the struggle in which they 
were engaged. Thus, within the space 
of two years the A. F. of L. received, 
through appeals for relief to aid the 
United Mine Workers of America who 
were on strike, the sum of $689,235.15. 


(1931, p. 185) Although the nation 
as a whole has been in the throes of 
economic depression for the past two 
years, few of our political and indus- 
trial leaders appreciate the duration 
and extent of the merciless revolution- 
ary changes which have taken place 
in bituminous coal during the past ten 
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years. Three and one-half pounds of 
coal were required in 1920 to produce 
a kilowatt hour of electricity, while 
the railroads consumed 170 pounds of 
coal to move one thousand gross 
tons of freight a car mile. Today one 
and a half pounds of coal produce a 
kilowatt hour while the railroads have 
reduced consumption to 125 pounds of 
coal to move one thousand gross tons 
of freight a car mile. These averages 
are for the country as a whole. The 
objective for electricity is one pound 
per kilowatt hour and for the railroads 
between 70 to 80 pounds per thousand 
gross tons of freight per car mile. 
Introduction of stokers is registering 
from fifteen to twenty-five per cent 
savings in commercial and domestic 
consumption. In the face of this di- 
minishing market demand the man- 
day production of coal as a result of 
mechanized and strip mines has in- 
creased from fifty to seventy-five per 
cent while that of hand loading mines 
has increased fifteen per cent. Pro- 
tected utilities such as railroads, gas 
and electric companies consume two- 
fifths of the total bituminous coal out- 
put. With the great overdevelopment 
of the industry and through the join- 
ing of purchasing power, utilities and 
railroads are enabled to secure their 
coal in a buyers market. This condi- 
tion has prevailed since 1924. The re- 
sult has been profitless operation for 
the coal companies and pauperization 
of the majority of the mining commu- 
nities. The bituminous coal industry 
has shown by its sordid performance, 
and of late, some managements within 
the industry have confessed, its own 
inability to rescue itself through its 
own leadership from the mire and dis- 
tress of cut-throat competition. Inves- 
tigation by state and federal commis- 
sion, as well as the United States 
Senate, has proven over and over 
again the American standards of work 
and wages can only be brought about 
through the organization of the mine 
workers, collective wage agreements 
and through the medium of federal 
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regulation. The United Mine Workers 
of America has prepared a bill, which 
eminent counsel has passed upon as 
meeting every constitutional require- 
ment, which classifies coal as a public 
utility and creates a Federal Coal 
Commission to regulate the industry 
on the basis of its interstate commerce 
characteristics. This measure has been 
introduced in two sessions of Congress 
and on each occasion was opposed by 
professional lobbyists, some orthodox 
economists and representatives of the 
National Coal and Manufacturers’ 
Associations. The opposition plea since 
1928 has been that the industry was 
rapidly setting its house in order. 
Today the plight of the industry is 
worse than at any period of our indus- 
trial history. During the past year the 
officials of the United Mine Workers 
of America have made repeated at- 
tempts to have President Hoover con- 
vene a joint conference of operators 
and miners and assume the lead as 
President of the nation in commanding 
the leaders of the industry to recon- 
struct the wage and price structure of 
the industry so as to gear bituminous 
coal to American standards. Thus far 
the President has declined to act. With 
the railroads and utilities consuming 
two-fifths of the total production, with 
the captive tonnage of steel and other 
manufacturers averaging around 
eighty million tons a year and exports 
of fifteen million tons, less than one- 
half of the coal produced is consumed 
by domestic and commercial consum- 
ers. The United Mine Workers of 
America is planning an aggressive 
fight at the forthcoming session of 
Congress to enact federal regulatory 
legislation. The Mine Workers are 
proceeding upon the theory that coal 
constitutes the basic natural resource 
public utility. Under the bill drafted 
by the United Mine Workers of Amer- 
ica the federal government will not be 
called upon to make any financial out- 
lay other than the maintenance of the 
coal commission. The United Mine 
Workers of America is not asking a 
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government subsidiary to stimulate 
either home or foreign consumption. 
Regulation of bituminous coal will not 
put the government in business in 
competition with private enterprise. 
The whole scheme of the bill is de- 
signed to end ruthless, cut-throat com- 
petition, the wasting of our natural 
resources, and the wanton depletion of 
our special purpose coals, which, when 
exhausted by unnecessary and un- 
warranted use, for steam power pro- 
duction, will seriously cripple our 
future by-product, steel, foundry, dye 
and various other manufacturing en- 
terprises. The benefits to be derived 
by the miners after the bill’s passage 
will still be a matter of conference 
and bargaining through the various 
provisions of the measure which 
nullify the yellow dog contract and 
remove the coal companies from their 
buttressed positions behind the protec- 
tive provisions of federal and state 
injunctions. Its enactment will enable 
the mine workers to exercise their 
constitutional rights of free speech 
and assembly and their inherent right 
to affiliate with a trade union for the 
mutual betterment of all employed in 
bituminous coal mining. The E.C. has 
kept closely in touch with all the de- 
velopments which have taken place in 
the bituminous coal industry, and has 
given profound consideration to its 
difficult problems and to the numerous 
remedies which have been proposed, 
looking to a solution. We are con- 
vineced that the primary requirement 
necessary to the stabilization of the 
bituminous coal industry are a thor- 
ough and complete organization of the 
men employed in the industry, the 
establishment of contractual relations 
between employers and employes 
through the process of collective bar- 
gaining, and the adoption of a just, 
equitable and fair wage scale which 
will in operation provide for a univer- 
sal labor cost in coal production. The 
A. F. of L. will give to the officers and 
members of the United Mine Workers 
of America full cooperation and a full 
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measure of support in the development 
of the plans and policies proposed by 
the International Union United Mine 
Workers of America as partial reme- 
dies at least for the industrial ills 
which affect the coal industry. This 
includes both the economic and legis- 
lative plans originated and supported 
by the International Union, United 
Mine Workers of America. The A. F. 
of L. expresses its great disappoint- 
ment over the failure of the President 
of the United States to call a confer- 
ence of representative miners and op- 
erators for the purpose of giving 
national consideration to the economic, 
social and industrial problems which 
affect the bituminous coal industry. 


(1932, pp. 100, 372) The bituminous 
coal industry is experiencing very 
great difficulties because of competi- 
tion caused through the enlarged use 
of crude oil, and particularly imported 
foreign oil. This is a serious problem 
and one which must be dealt with and 
acted upon in a constructive way. The 
A. F. of L. desires to extend to the 
International Union, United Mine 
Workers of America such assistance 
as it may be able to give in its efforts 
to secure legislation which would tend 
more adequately to protect the bitu- 
minous coal industry from the evil 
effects of unfair and unjust fuel sub- 
stitutions. We pledge the officers and 
members of the United Mine Workers 
of America full and complete support 
in the efforts which they are putting 
forth to secure the enactment of the 
Davis-Kelly Bill. We renew the en- 
dorsement we have heretofore extend- 
ed to this character of legislation. It 
is the purpose and the intention of the 
A. F. of L. to exercise all efforts at its 
command to secure the enactment of 
the Davis-Kelly Bill into law at the 
earliest possible date. 


(The United Mine Workers were 
among those organizations that with- 
held per capita tax to the A. F. of L. 
following the formation of the Com- 
mittee for Industrial Organization, 
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and which were subsequently suspend- 
ed for non-payment of such tax.) (See: 
Labor Unity, CIO.) 


(1943, p. 41) At the meeting of the 
Executive Council held in Washington 
beginning May 17, 1943, a communica- 
tion was received from President John 
L. Lewis, of the International Union, 
United Mine Workers of America, 
which read as follows: 


Washington, D. C., May 17, 19438. 
To the Officers and Members of the 
Executive Council of the American 
Federation of Labor. 
Gentlemen: 


The question of greater unification 
in the ranks of organized labor in our 
country is one of profound concern to 
every thoughtful member. The mem- 
bership of the United Mine Workers 
of America are conscious of their own 
obligation to make a contribution to- 
ward the attainment of this objective. 


The United Mine Workers of Amer- 
ica accordingly hereby request reaffili- 
ation with the American Federation 
of Labor as an international union. 
Please note attached check, drawn to 
the order of the Secretary of the 
American Federation of Labor, in the 
amount of sixty thousand dollars 
($60,000.00), to be applied on the tax 
account of the United Mine Workers 
of America with the American Fed- 
eration of Labor for the current fiscal 
period. 


It will be appreciated if the mem- 
bers of the Executive Council can give 
consideration to this request at the 
earliest possible moment and advise 
of their action. 


Fraternally yours, 
(Signed) John L. Lewis. 


Upon receipt of this communication 
the Executive Council gave it careful 
consideration and decided that a 
committee representing the Executive 
Council be authorized and instructed 
to meet with President Lewis and his 
associates of the United Mine Work- 
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ers of America for the purpose of ar- 
riving at an understanding as to the 
basis upon which the United Mine 
Workers of America might return to 
the American Federation of Labor. 


This committee appointed by the 
Executive Council was composed of 
Vice-Presidents Daniel J. Tobin, 
George M. Harrison and Matthew 
Woll. 


The committee representing the 
Executive Council met with President 
Lewis and his associates at Washing- 
ton, D.C., on July 20, 1948, and re- 
ported upon the conference held with 
President Lewis and his associates at 
a meeting of the Executive Council 
held in Chicago, Illinois, beginning 
August 9th. It reported that President 
Lewis submitted a statement in behalf 
of the United Mine Workers of Amer- 
ica as the basis for the re-affiliation 
of the United Mine Workers of Amer- 
ica with the American Federation of 
sees The statement reads as fol- 
ows: 


From the United Mine Workers of 
America, 


United Mine Workers’ Building, 
Washington, D. C. 


Washington, D. C., July 20, 1948. 


Statement of U.M.W.A. Conferees to 
A.F.L. Conferees: 


The United Mine Workers of Amer- 
ica is a going concern. Its member- 
ship and policies are of public knowl- 
edge. For forty-six years it was an 
affiliate of the American Federation 
of Labor. 


In the interest of unifying the poli- 
cies of organized labor, it has proposed 
reaffiliation with the A. F. of L. In 
doing so, it accepts the American Fed- 
eration of Labor as it now exists, and 
expects the American Federation of 
Labor to accept the United Mine 
Workers of America as it now exists. 
The United Mine Workers of America 
under present conditions has no in- 
terest in questions of hypothetical 
jurisdiction. After the fact of reaffilia- 
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tion, any and all questions of juris- 
diction having a factual or realistic 
premise can be considered procedur- 
ally by the American Federation of 
Labor. 


After an extended discussion of the 
subject matter herein referred to, on 
the part of all who participated in the 
conference, the committee represent- 
ing the Executive Council decided to 
make a factual report to the Execu- 
tive Council, without recommendation. 
This course was followed. 


The Executive Council received and 
considered most carefully and analyti- 
cally the report which was made, and 
decided to submit this report and the 
facts contained therein to the Sixty- 
third Annual Convention of the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor, without 
recommendation, for-its consideration 
and action. 


(1948, p. 473) (Several resolutions 
looking toward reaffiliation of the 
U.M.W. were presented to the conven- 
tion and referred to appropiate com- 
mittee which, in turn, submitted the 
following report to the delegates. 
Lengthy debate was had in the con- 
vention, which resulted in final adop- 
tion of the committee report as 
follows:) 


The Executive Council in its report 
on this subject refers the application 
of the United Mine Workers of Amer- 
ica for reaffiliation to this convention 
without comment or recommendation. 
We can readily appreciate the difficul- 
ties experienced by the Executive 
Council in reaching this decision; 
nevertheless, we cordially welcome 
this application of the United Mine 
Workers for reaffiliation. We interpret 
this as a favorable response to the 
invitation so often extended by the 
Federation for the return of those 
formerly associated with us. We sin- 
cerely hope that this application for 
reaffiliation, and the action to be taken 
upon it, will lead others unaffiliated 
to follow a like procedure. 
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While your committee experienced 
the like difficulties encountered by the 
Executive Council in finding it im- 
possible to recommend acceptance of 
the tender of reaffiliation under con- 
ditions proposed or submitted by the 
United Mine Workers of America, and 
as set forth in the Executive Council’s 
report, nevertheless, we are of the 
opinion that the progress thus far 
made presents the possibility and op- 
portunity for the early reaffiliation of 
the United Mine Workers of America 
and under terms and conditions com- 
patible with our laws and require- 
ments and in keeping with the spirit 
of equity and fairness to all concerned. 


We are fully aware of difficulties 
yet to be overcome, nevertheless, we 
are confident that obstacles encoun- 
tered can be overcome by the process 
of further conference and negotia- 
tions. 


Your committee therefore recom- 
mends that the Executive Council be 
authorized and directed to continue 
negotiations with the United Mine 
Workers of America and in so doing 
be guided by the suggestion and direc- 
tion that affiliated national and inter- 
national unions having experienced a 
disregard of or transgression upon 
their recognized jurisdiction by the 
United Mine Workers of America, file 
with the officers of the Federation a 
statement of their complaint without 
delay and not later than thirty days 
following the adjournment of this con- 
vention, together with supporting evi- 
dence of the complaint filed; that as 
soon as possible thereafter the Execu- 
tive Council arrange for conferences 
between the officers or representatives 
of complaining national or interna- 
tional unions and the United Mine 
Workers of America, or take up such 
questions through the committee of the 
Federation, for the purpose of adjust- 
ing such complaints and righting such 
infractions as may be alleged and 
found to be valid by the Executive 
Council; that arrangements be made 
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for like procedure, conference or nego- 
tiation between the United Mine 
Workers of America and the Progres- 
sive Miners and for similar purposes, 
and that above all else, that the 
Executive Council be empowered with 
full and complete authority vested in 
the convention itself, to determine and 
dispose of whatever issues may have 
failed of adjustment within a reason- 
able time, and by the processes herein 
before recommended, and to take such 
additional action as may be necessary 
to the end that an early reaffiliation 
of the United Mine Workers can be 
had on a basis in keeping with the 
traditions, conditions and require- 
ments of the Federation, and as may 
be determined by the Executive Coun- 
cil. Your committee trusts that these 
negotiations will be carried on in the 
spirit of mutual helpfulness and unity 
and with expedition. 

(1944, p. 120) The E.C. reported 
on continued efforts to secure the re- 
affiliation of the United Mine Workers 
as follows: 


Immediately after the adjournment 
of the Sixty-third Annual Convention 
of the American Federation of Labor, 
the following letter was transmitted 
to the President of the United Mine 
Workers of America: 


Boston, Mass., October 16, 1943. 


Mr. John L. Lewis, President, 
United Mine Workers of America, 
United Mine Workers Building, 
Washington, D. C. 


Dear Mr. Lewis: 


The Sixty-third Annual Convention 
of the American Federation of Labor, 
which convened in Boston on Octobér 
4th and completed its work and ad- 
journed on October 14th, decided 
through adoption of the report of the 
Committee on Resolutions to which 
the application of the United Mine 
Workers of America for reaffiliation 
with the American Féderation of La- 
bor was referred, that it could not 
accept your request for reaffiliation 
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with the American Federation of La- 
bor upon the conditions proposed to 
the committee representing the Execu- 
tive Council on or about July 20, 1943. 

However, the Convention instructed 
the Executive Council to continue 
negotiations with the United Mine 
Workers of America upon the ques- 
tion of the reaffiliation of said organi- 
zation with the American Federation 
of Labor. Following the decision of the 
convention as herein stated, the Exec- 
utive Council directed that a commit- 
tee representing it be authorized to 
meet with representatives of the 
United Mine Workers on some date 
within the near future which will be 
convenient and accommodating, for 
the purpose of carrying out the in- 
structions of the convention. The com- 
mittee will be prepared to meet with 
representatives of the United Mine 
Workers on some acceptable date fol- 
lowing the expiration of a thirty-day 
period. 

I enclose a copy of the report of the 
Committee on Resolutions dealing 
with the subject of the application of 
the United Mine Workers of America 
for reaffiliation with the American 
Federation of Labor. 


I earnestly request that you advise 
me if you and your associates repre- 
senting the United Mine Workers of 
America will meet with a committee 
representing the Executive Council of 
the American Federation of Labor for 
the purpose of continuing negotiations 
upon the question of reaffiliation of 
the United Mine Workers with the 
American Federation of Labor, on 
some date following a thirty-day pe- 
riod stipulated by the convention as 
set forth in the report of the Com- 
mittee on Resolutions which I repeat 
was decisively adopted by the dele- 
gates in attendance at the convention. 

Very respectfully yours, 
(Signed) Wm. Green, 
President, A. F’. of L. 

In addition, a letter was sent to the 

officers of national and international 
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unions affiliated with the American 
Federation of Labor, calling upon 
them to file a statement regarding 
transgression which may have been 
made upon their respective jurisdic- 
tions by the United Mine Workers of 
America, through District No. 50 or 
otherwise. The replies received from 
representatives of national and inter- 
national unions whose jurisdiction had 
been invaded by the United Mine 
Workers through District No. 50 or 
otherwise, were all placed in the hands 
of the committee appointed for the 
purpose of negotiating with represent- 
atives of the United Mine Workers of 
America upon the question of reaffili- 
ation with the American Federation 
of Labor. 


The officers of the International 
Union Progressive Mine Workers of 
America renewed their protest against 
the readmission of the United Mine 
Workers into affiliation with the 
American Federation of Labor. This 
protest was based upon an under- 
standing on the part of th2 officers 
and members of the Progressive Mine 
Workers of the jurisdiction extended 
them when they were chartered as an 
international union by the Executive 
Council of the American Federation of 
Labor. The protest of the officers of 
the International Union Progressive 
Mine Workers of America was kept in 
mind and given consideration by the 
committee representing the American 
Federation of Labor in all the nego- 
tiations which were carried on with 
the representatives of the United 
Mine Workers of America. 


The members of the committee rep- 
resenting the American Federation of 
Labor met with the President of the 
United Mine Workers and his asso- 
ciates at the Statler Hotel, Washing- 
ton, D. C., on December 10, 1943. No 
agreement was reached at this meet- 
ing. The committee representing the 
American Federation of Labor report- 
ed that it was impossible to arrive at 
an understanding which would provide 
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for a proper recognition of the juris- 
dictional rights of international unions 
affiliated with the American Federa- 
tion of Labor. 


The American Federation of Labor 
committee reported to the Executive 
Council of its failure to reach an 
agreement, at the meeting which was 
held at Miami, Florida, beginning 
January 17, 1944. The Executive 
Council advised the President of the 
United Mine Workers as follows: 


The Executive Council has consid- 
ered the report of its committee, the 
letter submitted by President Lewis 
and the application of the United 
Mine Workers of America for reaffili- 
ation with the American Federation 
of Labor in a sympathetic way. The 
Council proposes that the United Mine 
Workers return with the jurisdiction 
they had when they left the American 
Federation of Labor. The Council in- 
structs its committee to again meet 
with a committee representing the 
United Mine Workers of America for 
the purpose of clarifying all questions 
that have not been settled. 

Further conferences were held by 
the committee and representatives of 
the American Federation of Labor 
with President Lewis and his associ- 
ates representing the United Mine 
Workers of America. At these confer- 
ences President Lewis proposed that 
the United Mine Workers of America, 
which includes District No. 50, should 
be readmitted to affiliation with the 
American Federation of Labor as they 
were. He agreed to settle any juris- 
dictional dispute which might arise, 
after reaffiliation of the United Mine 
Workers with the American Federa- 
tion of Labor had been consummated. 
Your committee proposed that juris- 
dictional questions be settled before 
said reaffiliation took place. It was 
impossible to reach an agreement upon 
this disputed question. 

Finally, President Lewis proposed 
that if the United Mine Workers were 
taken back as they were, that he would 
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meet with representatives of any in- 
ternational union who might present 
a jurisdictional claim and endeavor to 
settle it. If no settlement could be 
reached by direct negotiation he would 
be willing to submit the jurisdictional 
claim to the Executive Council for 
consideration and abide by its decision. 
Exception was taken, however, on the 
part of President Lewis, to the appli- 
cation of this plan and proposal to 
chemical workers, many of whom have 
been organized into the American 
Federation of Labor and others into 
District No. 50 of the United Mine 
Workers of America. President Lewis 
insisted that all chemical workers 
organized into District No. 50, United 
Mine Workers of America, should re- 
main there without change and with- 
out regard to any claim which might 
be made by any organization affiliated 
with the American Federation of 
Labor for jurisdiction. 


During the discussion of this sub- 
ject, President Lewis was asked if he 
would agree to waive jurisdiction over 
chemical workers who were not re- 
garded as related to or connected with 
coal and coke production and process- 
ing. President Lewis stated that he 
would not agree to such a proposal. 
He was asked if he would agree that 
chemical workers organized into 
unions by the American Federation of 
Labor and those organized by District 
No. 50 United Mine Workers of Amer- 
ica, be merged and united in an inter- 
national union to be chartered by the 
American Federation of Labor. He 
answered “no” to this inquiry. 


The committee representing the 
American Federation of Labor report- 
ed to the Executive Council at its next 
meeting which was held at Philadel- 
phia, beginning May 1, 1944. The 
members of the Executive Council, 
after giving consideration to the re- 
port made by the committee represent- 
ing the Executive Council, decided 
that the Council reaffirm the action 
taken at the January meeting. An 
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official communication was sent to 
President Lewis of the United Mine 
Workers of America immediately after 
the foregoing action was taken by the 
Executive Council, which read as fol- 
lows: 

Philadelphia, Pa., May 8, 1944. 
Mr. John L. Lewis, President, 
United Mine Workers of America, 
Washington, D. C. 


Dear Sir and Brother: 


Reports were submitted to the mem- 
bers of the Executive Council of the 
American Federation of Labor now 
meeting in Philadelphia, by myself 
and Secretary-Treasurer Meany, of 
the conference we held with you on 
March 14, and by Vice-President 
Tobin, chairman of the committee ap- 
pointed by the Council to confer with 
you and your associates regarding the 
application for reaffiliation of the 
United Mine Workers with the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor, of corre- 
spondence which passed between you 
and him. 


Following careful and thorough con- 
sideration of these reports the Execu- 
tive Council voted to reaffirm its for- 
mer decision taken at a meeting held 
at Miami, Florida, January 17-27, 
1944. The decision referred to reads 
as follows: 


“The Executive Council has consid- 
ered the report of its committee, the 
letter submitted by President Lewis, 
and the application of the United 
Mine Workers of America for reaffili- 
ation with the American Federation 
of Labor in a sympathetic way. The 
Council proposes that the United Mine 
Workers return with the jurisdiction 
they had when they left the American 
Federation of Labor. The Council in- 
structs its committee to again meet 
with a committee representing the 
United Mine Workers of America for 
the purpose of clarifying all questions 
that have not been settled.” 


Please note that the Executive Coun- 
cil proposes “that the United Mine 
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Workers return with the jurisdiction 
they had when they left the American 
Federation of Labor.” I hope and trust 
you will accept this proposal of the 
Executive Council which can be clari- 
fied and interpreted at a meeting or 
meetings between you and your asso- 
ciates and the committee appointed 
by the Executive Council, of which 
Vice-President Tobin is chairman. 


Fraternally yours, 
(Signed) William Green, 
President, A. F. of L. 


At about the same time this letter 
was sent, a communication was re- 
ceived from President Lewis of the 
United Mine Workers which read as 
follows: 


Washington, D. C., May 8, 1944. 


Mr. William Green, President, 
and Members of the Executive 
Council, 

Adelphia Hotel, 

Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 


Gentlemen: 


Press reports reveal that the Execu- 
tive Council of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor has again with charac- 
teristic servility to the Roosevelt 
Administration failed to take affirma- 
tive action with respect to the pending 
application for reaffiliation by the 
United Mine Workers of America, 
dated May 17, 1943. 


Solely with the desire to make a 
contribution toward the constructive 
unification of American labor, the 
United Mine Workers of America, a 
year ago, filed its application for re- 
affiliation with your Council. Through- 
out this period of a year, the majority 
of the members of your Executive 
Council have lacked the courage to 
either vote “Yes” or vote “No” on 
the question of acceptance. Instead 
they have constantly muttered and 
mumbled and indulged in fearsome 
incantations over the fallacious and 
hoary question of jurisdictional rights. 
It is an amazing exhibition of base 
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hypocrisy approximating moral turpi- 
tude. 

It is, of course, publicly known that 
certain members of the Executive 
Council have been given imperative 
instructions to refuse admittance of 
the United Mine Workers of America 
to the American Federation of Labor 
by the New Deal politicians who are 
opposed, for political reasons, to unity 
in the ranks of labor. This is a con- 
tinuance of the opposition of the New 
Deal managers as exemplified when 
the United Mine Workers of America 
proposed merger of the C.I.0O. and 
A. F. of L. in February, 1942. 


Every well-informed person in 
Washington knows the identity of the 
New Deal executives and the members 
of its Palace Guard, as well as the 
identity of the individual members of 
the Executive Council, who from time 
to time during the past year have 
clandestinely counselled together to 
insure the consummation of their 
shameful plans to betray the interests 
of the men and women of labor. The 
members of the Executive Council by 
their dishonorable intrigue have per- 
mitted the American Federation of 
Labor to become the puppet of a po- 
litical organization, and, in fact, to 
achieve the status of a political com- 
pany union. 

Will you please without further pro- 
crastination or hypocrisy return to the 
United Mine Workers of America the 
application for reaffiliation dated May 
17, 1943, together with check for per 
capita tax which accompanied the 
application. 


Yours truly, 
(Signed) John L. Lewis. 


The request of President Lewis for 
the return of the application for re- 
affiliation with the American Federa- 
tion of Labor, dated May 17, 1943, 
together with the check for per capita 
tax which accompanied the applica- 
tion, was complied with immediately. 

Thus ended negotiations which had 
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been carried on between the commit- 
tee representing the American Fed- 
eration of Labor and representatives 
of the United Mine Workers upon the 
application of said organization for 
reaffiliation with the American Fed- 
eration of Labor. 


(Page 476) Under the caption 
“Peace Negotiations with the CIO” 
the Executive Council reports that 
during the year there was no confer- 
ence between the committee represent- 
ing the American Federation of Labor 
and the committee representing the 
CIO, for the purpose of finding a basis 
for unity. In the meantime division, 
discord and disunity have existed in 
the ranks of labor; the situation has 
grown worse, confusion, distrust and 
bitterness have increased; that the 
CIO, in addition to organizing the 
unorganized has devoted much of its 
effort toward raiding organizations of 
the American Federation of Labor. 
The Executive Council voices the opin- 
ion that the leaders of the CIO are 
responsible- for the confusion and 
bitterness which has developed. 


Regardless of the attitude of the 
leaders of the CIO, your committee is 
convinced that our responsibility to 
the labor movement of the United 
States and Canada is such that we 
should unceasingly explore every ave- 
nue which would lead toward unity 
within the American labor movement. 
We are aware that a large portion of 
the rank and file of the CIO deplore 
disunity as much as we do, and we 
owe it to these men and women to con- 
tinue, despite rebuffs that may be en- 
countered, to work steadily for confer- 
ences leading to the consummation of 
unity. 

Because of its relationship to this 
portion of the Executive Council’s re- 
port, your committee also gave con- 
sideration to that portion of the report 
under the caption “United Mine Work- 
ers Failure to Become Reaffiliated.” 
This portion of the report contains the 
vital correspondence on the subject 
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which passed between President Wil- 
liam Green, A. F. of L., and President 
John L. Lewis, United Mine Workers. 
The outstanding fact is that the 
United Mine Workers made an appli- 
cation for reaffiliation, and because of 
questions which developed the re- 
affiliation did not take place. 


Your committee, in view of all the 
facts concerning these negotiations, 
recommends that the President of the 
American Federation of Labor be in- 
structed to renew the invitation to the 
United Mine Workers to reaffiliate, 
for the practical reason that the re- 
affiliation of the United Mine Workers 
should strengthen the American Fed- 
eration of Labor while proving helpful 
to the United Mine Workers. We be- 
lieve that in connection with such invi- 
tation to the United Mine Workers, 
full consideration should be given to 
the directions and authorizations given 
to the President of the A. F. of L. 
and the Executive Council by the 
Boston Convention, 1943. 


(1944, p. 476) The convention fur- 
ther concurred in Resolutions 44 and 
48, both of which called for continued 
efforts to secure labor unity. 


(1946, p. 76) The Sixty-fourth An- 
nual Convention of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor which was held at 
New Orleans, Louisiana, November 
20th to 30th, 1944, directed, 


That the President of the American 
Federation of Labor be instructed to 
renew the invitation to the United 
Mine Workers to reaffiliate, for the 
practical reason that the reaffiliation 
of the United Mine Workers should 
strengthen the American Federation 
of Labor while proving helpful to the 
United Mine Workers. In connection 
with such invitation to the United 
Mine Workers, full consideration 
should be given to the directions and 
authorizations given to the President 
of the American Federation of Labor 
and the Executive Council by the Bos- 
ton Convention, 1943. 

These instructions were carried out. 
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The Executive Council is happy to re- 
port that following an exchange of 
communications between the officers of 
the American Federation of Labor and 
the President of the United Mine 
Workers of America, and the holding 
of conferences between said represent- 
atives, an understanding was reached 
which provided for membership of the 
United Mine Workers of America 
within the American Federation of 
Labor. The charter of the United Mine 
Workers of America was restored, 
with the stipulation that said organi- 
zation would be admitted to the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor with all the 
rights and privileges of affiliation en- 
joyed by all organizations, and such 
reaffiliation carries with it the assump- 
tion of the obligations ordinarily at- 
tached to affiliation. 

This is an achievement which is 
deeply significant. It must be inter- 
preted as evidence of the development 
of solidarity within the organized 
labor movement of the nation, and as 
a reflection of the desire of the work- 
ers of the nation to become united so 
that their economic strength can be 
fully mobilized in behalf of the mem- 
bership of organized labor. The mem- 
bership of the United Mine Workers 
of America numbers 600,000. This 
means added strength to the American 
Federation of Labor as well as strong 
cooperative support to the United 
Mine Workers of America. 

(Page 412) It is with very great 
pleasure that we “welcome home” the 
United Mine Workers of America. 


The Council refers to this reaffilia- 
tion as “deeply significant.” It sig- 
nifies not only the bringing of 600,000 
workers back into our fold; it means 
that these men, their families, their 
interests, their work is now joined 
closely with all of us, as we are with 
them, to promote the common good of 
our American economy. 

President Green spoke of the great 
social significance of the establishment 
of the welfare fund by the United 
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Mine Workers, which he said he hoped 
would point the way for similar ap- 
proaches by other unions. May we 
continue to profit from their devoted 
zeal to the workers’ welfare and may 
they, in turn, be greatly bettered be- 
cause they are again where we all 
want them—in the American Federa- 
tion of Labor. 


(Disaffiliation) 

(1948, p. 42) The E.C. reported the 
disaffiliation of the U.M.W. as follows: 

The discontinuation of the affiliation 
of the United Mine Workers of Amer- 
ica was most unfortunate. This action 
took place on December 12, 1947, when 
the President of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor received a message from 
the President of the United Mine 
Workers of America reading as fol- 
lows: 

Green—A. F. of L. 
We disaffiliate. 
Lewis. 
12-12-47. 

We sincerely regret the withdrawal 
of the United Mine Workers of Amer- 
ica from affiliation with the American 
Federation of Labor and we express 
the hope that ere long said organiza- 
tion will again become affiliated with 
the American Federation of Labor. 


(1948, p. 440) The following com- 
mittee report on the subject of the 
disaffiliation of the United Mine Work- 
ers was unanimously adopted by the 
convention: 

It was with deep shock that the 
members of the American Federation 
of Labor learned of the decision of 
the United Mine Workers of America 
to disaffiliate from the American Fed- 
eration of Labor. It is difficult for us 
to comprehend fully the purposes that 
motivated this action; especially so, 
as the President of the United Mine 
Workers had himself pressed effec- 
tively for many of the programs 
through which Labor’s cause has been 
vigorously advanced. This disaffiliation 
is the more amazing when we further 
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realize that the man who curtly an- 
nounced it has so often and so strong- 
ly pressed for a single great united 
free trade union movement in this 
country. 

Surely, we all know the affiliation 
of the United Mine Workers of Amer- 
ica with the American Federation of 
Labor has been mutually advantage- 
ous. We do not here attempt to ex- 
plain or interpret the paradoxes in- 
volved in this disaffiliation. We do but 
hope that such motives and programs 
as once before effected a reaffiliation 
of the United Mine Workers with 
their parent body will again prompt 
this organization to join in full 
strength with the body which has so 
much, through the years, helped them 
and which they in turn have helped. 

Whatever may have motivated the 
decision of the United Mine Workers 
to disaffiliate, the march of events 
since then has not shown a justifica- 
tion for disaffiliation of the United 
Mine Workers from the A. F. of L. 
and we hope that the union mindful of 
the loss resulting from disaffiliation 
will reconsider its decision and rejoin 
their parent body, the A. F. of L. We 
hope that they will return home to 
function in the family of which, by 
their very nature, they are a func- 
tional part. 


U.S. vs. John L. Lewis and 
Mine Workers 


(1947, p. 226) The Executive Coun- 
cil reviewed this important legal case 
in its report to the convention. Be- 
cause of its importance to all labor 
organizations the report of the Exec- 
utive Council is given here in full: 

The outstanding labor case of the 
Twentieth Century is United States 
vs. John L. Lewis and United Mine 
Workers of America. This is not said 
to dramatize the particular case but 
rather to emphasize the legal prin- 
ciples involved affecting the rights of 
workers of this nation. Because of 
its importance it is deemed appro- 
priate to report it in detail. 
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“Government by injunction” was 
the common thing at the turn of the 
century and for a good many years 
thereafter, but since the passage of 
the Norris-LaGuardia Act in 1932 the 
term lost its significance and is barely 
known to the workers of the last gen- 
eration. In a most dramatic fashion 
government by injunction returned in 
all its full fury in the Mine Workers 
case. Those in the Labor movement 
who had lived through the travail and 
turmoil of the era of government by 
injunction were alarmed, and for 
good and substantial reason, at the 
manner in which it was restored. 

In 1945 the government took over 
the mines under the Smith-Connally 
Act. In taking over the mines, how- 
ever, it did not acquire title to 
the properties and the government ex- 
pressly provided that the miners shall 
not be considered employees of the 
government; on the contrary, the for- 
mer owners retained full ownership 
and possession rights and, indeed, 
continued active management and op- 
eration of the mines. After the mines 
were thus taken over by the govern- 
ment a contract was negotiated with 
the miners which, among other things, 
prescribed a procedure whereby the 
contract could be terminated by the 
giving of certain notices. Because of 
government refusal to adjust certain 
disputes such notices were given and 
the contracts duly terminated in the 
manner provided for. The govern- 
ment challenged the right of the union 
to terminate the contract and rushed 
into the U. S. District Court with a 
request for a preliminary injunction 
which was granted without a notice 
or hearing. The injunction restrained 
the officers of the union from publish- 
ing the fact that the contract was 
terminated, from continuing in effect 
any former notices that were given, 
and from taking any action whatso- 
ever in aid or encouragement of any 
stoppage of work in the coal mines. 
The precise language of that injunc- 
tion was virtually identical with some 
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of the most infamous injunction or- 
ders in American Labor history. 


President Lewis of the United Mine 
Workers was advised that the order 
was in glaring violation of the Nor- 
ris-LaGuardia Act and hence was a 
nullity which carried no force and 
which could, therefore, be disre- 
garded. The government thereupon in- 
stituted contempt proceedings which 
were tried by the same judge who 
issued the temporary injunction. 
After argument and trial of several 
days, the trial court imposed the larg- 
est fine ever imposed in a contempt 
proceeding, namely, a fine of $3,500,- 
000.00 against the Mine Workers and 
of $10,000.00 against John L. Lewis. 


Representing Mr. Lewis and the 
United Mine Workers were the most 
experienced and outstanding labor 
lawyers in the country. 


Appeals were taken and by resort 
to certain emergency procedures the 
appeal went directly to the Supreme 
Court of the United States. While 
there were several exceedingiy impor- 
tant questions presented to the Su- 
preme Court, by far the most crucial 
and most significant to organized La- 
bor was that of whether an order is- 
sued in violation of the Norris-La- 
Guardia Act, that is, an order issued 
beyond the jurisdiction of the court, 
had to be obeyed. For, obviously, if 
such orders could sustain contempt 
charges every labor union would be 
exposed to financial ruin by the arbi- 
trary caprice of any anti-Labor judge 
in this country. 


The members of the Supreme Court 
split several ways on the basic ques- 
tions in the case, and it may be fairly 
stated of the majority opinions that 
they are notable only because of their 
extreme evasiveness and confusion. 
The so-called majority opinion was au- 
thored by Chief Justice Vinson and 
adopted in its entirety by Justices 
Burton and Reed. That opinion argued 
vaguely that the Norris-LaGuardia 
Act did not apply to disputes involv- 
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ing the government and that since the 
government had taken over the mines 
this was such a dispute. Evidently, 
sensing the weakness of this assigned 
reason, they proceeded to adopt an- 
other, weaker and more amazing; 
they held that even if the Norris-La- 
Guardia Act did apply and thereby 
the court was without jurisdiction to 
issue the injunction, the void order 
nevertheless had to be obeyed. Mr. 
Justice Jackson dissented from that 
portion of the majority opinion which 
refused to apply the Norris-LaGuardia 
Act. Nevertheless, he joined in that 
portion which held that the void order 
had to be obeyed. Mr. Justice Frank- 
furter, in a separate opinion, held that 
under the Norris-LaGuardia Act, the 
injunction was improperly issued. But 
he devised a theory which compelled 
obedience to the void order. Justices 
Douglas and Black avoided the all- 
important question of necessity to 
conform with a void order by ruling 
that the miners were government em- 
ployees and adopted the majority rul- 
ing that the Norris-LaGuardia Act 
did not apply to government em- 
ployees. As to that it should be noted 
that even the government did not sug- 
gest or argue that the Miners were 
government employees; and, indeed, 
no one familiar with the manner in 
which the coal mines were adminis- 
tered under the Smith-Connally Act 
had ever even suggested that the 
miners were government employees. 
Justices Rutledge and Murphy wrote 
stirring dissenting opinions pointing 
out at great length the many and ob- 
vious errors in the reasoning of the 
majority opinions and calling forth a 
host of authoritative prior decisions 
of the Supreme Court of the United 
States which were directly in conflict 
with the majority opinion in the Mine 
Workers cases. Justices Rutledge and 
Murphy tore to shreds the reasoning 
of the majority. A conditional reduc- 
tion of the $3,500,000.00 fine to $700,- 
000 was voted by the majority. But 
Justices Rutledge, Murphy, Black and 
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Douglas were against imposing any 
fine. 

The American Federation of Labor 
is entirely confident that this repre- 
hensible decision of the majority will 
go down in history as one of the most 
ignominious decisions ever announced 
by the Court. We are persuaded that 
this decision will take its uncomfort- 
able place alongside of such judicial 
outrages as the Dred Scott case, the 
Debs case, the Danbury Hatters case, 
and the Bedford Stone case. Even 
more important, we know that the 
American people when once they real- 
ize the actual holding and implication 
of the majority opinion, will not long 
tolerate its perpetuation. For, it not 
only is completely contrary to basic 
constitutional and common law doc- 
trines to compel men to abide by void 
orders rendered without jurisdiction, 
but also it is repulsive to the genius 
of freedom and democracy to compel 
obedience to such nullities. 

The American Federation of Labor 
vigorously condemns the decision of 
the U. S. Supreme Court in this case, 
and will do everything in its power to 
secure its reversal and repudiation. 


(1947, p. 594) Convention approved 
Executive Council Report. 


District 50 Jurisdictional Dispute 


(1947, p. 567) Two resolutions, Nos. 
70 and 135, both dealing with juris- 
dictional problems existing between 
District 50, United Mine Workers of 
America, and certain international 
unions of the A. F. of L., were sub- 
mitted to the convention. The resolu- 
tions, committee recommendations and 
convention action, and Minority Re- 
port on the matter follow: 

Res. No. 70: Whereas, Prior to the 
Miners Union coming back into the 
A. F. of L. there was part of the 
Miners Union known as District 50. 
This District 50 invaded the juris- 
diction of many international unions 
by offering cheaper dues and initia- 
tion fees, and then entered into agree- 
ments with employers with lower rates 
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of pay and other conditions established 
in industries. This practice has not 
been discontinued, and 

Whereas, It was generally under- 
stood that the President of the A. F. 
of L., and District 50 were to meet 
with representatives of international 
unions affected; no such meetings 
have been held, therefore, be it 


Resolved, That this convention in- 
struct the President of the American 
Federation of Labor to call a meet- 
ing as soon as possible after the ad- 
journment of this convention for the 
purpose of having District 50 turn 
over to the international unions such 
members as come under the jurisdic- 
tion of the international unions in 
accordance with jurisdiction under 
their charters granted by the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor. 


Resolution No. 135: Whereas, No 
satisfactory understanding has been 
reached between District No. 50, 
United Mine Workers of America, and 
some international unions affiliated 
with the Metal Trades Department, 
over questions of jurisdiction, there- 
fore, be it 

Resolved, That the President of the 
American Federation of Labor be re- 
quested to call a conference of offi- 
cers of District No. 50, United Mine 
Workers of America and the inter- 
national unions affiliated with the 
Metal Trades Department, having un- 
adjusted questions of jurisdiction with 
District No. 50; and that the Presi- 
dent of the American Federation of 
Labor be requested to preside over this 
conference. 


Resolutions Nos. 70 and 135, under 
the caption, “Jurisdiction of District 
50 U. M. W.” introduced by the dele- 
gates of the International Molders and 
Foundry Workers of America, and un- 
der the caption “District 50 U. M. W.,” 
introduced by the delegate of the 
Metal Trades Department. 


Your committee recommends that 
action on Resolution No. 185 covers 
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the purpose of Resolution No. 70, 
making action on that resolution un- 
necessary. 


Your committee recommends that 
the Whereas of Resolution 135 be 
amended by striking out the words 
“District No. 50,” so that the first 
three lines of the Whereas will read 


“No satisfactory understanding 

has been reached between the 

United Mine Workers of Amer- 

ica,” ete. 

Your committee further recommends 
that an additional Resolved be added 
to Resolution No. 135, reading, and 
be it further 


“Resolved, That this convention de- 
clare that the only organizations hav- 
ing jurisdiction in the building and 
construction field are those National 
and International Unions already 
holding certificates of affiliation from 
the American Federation of Labor, 
and represented by the Building and 
Construction Trades Department of 
the American Federation of Labor.” 


With these amendments your com- 
mittee recommends the adoption of 
Resolution No. 135. 


Minority Report on Resolutions 
Nos. 70 and 135 


Minority Report affecting report of 
the Resolutions Committee in re Reso- 
lution No. 70 introduced by the Inter- 
national Molders Union and Resolu- 
tion No. 135 introduced by the Metal 
Trades Department. 


These resolutions have to do with 
alleged jurisdiction problems between 
International Unions and District 50, 
United Mine Workers of America. 
Resolution No. 70 provides for this 
convention to instruct the President 
of the American Federation of Labor 
to call a meeting between the Inter- 
national Unions affected and District 
50. The purpose of this meeting, as 
pointed out in the resolutions, is to 
have District 50 turn over to the In- 
ternational Unions such members as 
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come within the claimed jurisdiction 
of such International Unions. 


Resolution No. 135 provides for the 
calling of a similar conference with 
District 50 and representatives of the 
International Unions in the Metal 
Trades Department. Resolution No. 
70 states “that no such meetings have 
been held.” Both of these resolutions 
are in substance and in fact from the 
Metal Trades Organizations. 


However, when the resolutions were 
under consideration by the Committee 
on Resolutions, the President of the 
Building Trades Department pre- 
sented the arguments in favor of the 
adoption of the resolutions and sug- 
gested an amendment to one of the 
resolutions providing that the conven- 
tion in effect order, declare and reit- 
erate the jurisdictions granted the 
Building Trades organizations by the 
American Federation of Labor. This 
amendment was adopted by the com- 
mittee with dissenting votes. 


This minority report points out that 
the resolutions, primarily being from 
the Metal Trades organization, were 
used by the Building Trades Depart- 
ment to have their jurisdictions re- 
affirmed by the convention which, in 
our judgment, is extralegal and in 
violation of regular procedures and 
established policies of the American 
Federation of Labor. 


The purpose of Resolution No. 1385 
is for a meeting with the Metal Trades 
Department and District 50, and does 
not provide for any meeting with the 
Building Trades Organizations. After 
the resolutions were adopted as 
amended, it was discovered that the 
meetings contemplated were to be with 
District 50 and not with the United 
Mine Workers of America. The reso- 
lutions were reconsidered and the 
Committee substituted the Interna- 
tional Union for District 50. 


The foregoing is a factual presenta- 
tion concerning these two resolutions 
and indicates quite clearly that the 
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tactics of the proponents of said reso- 
lutions—the Metal Trades which were 
later joined by their allies in the 
Building Trades—were neither sound 
nor constructive and constituted a 
clear departure from the established 
procedures and practices for the han- 
dling of these matters. They have 
certainly been mutilated as to the orig- 
inal purpose of the rzesolutions, as 
evidenced by the Building Trades, 
which amended the resolutions and 
thereby provided for convention de- 
termination of the issues before the 
meetings were held. In our judgment, 
the amendment to the resolutions, 
which was adopted, really destroys 
the original intent of such resolutions 
and predetermines the issue by the 
convention. 


If Resolution No. 185 is construed 
as being adopted, the contemplated 
meeting, if held, will be with the Metal 
Trades Organization and not with the 
Building Trades Unions. From this 
confused state of affairs it is quite 
evident that proponents of these reso- 
lutions cannot successfully be charged 
with being helpful or constructive in 
the solution of these problems. 


When the United Mine Workers of 
America was reafiiliated with the 
American Federation of Labor, we 
were admitted as is, and we naturally 
expected and so understood, that if 
jurisdictional or other problems de- 
veloped, they would be handled in the 
usual manner and way under the pro- 
cedures followed in such cases. Some 
meetings have been held, and while 
no agreements were worked out, the 
fact remains that meetings were held. 
The next step in procedure, of course, 
following the meetings, would be the 
good offices of the Executive Council. 


The United Mine Workers of Amer- 
ica, like any other organization, re- 
serves for itself the right to protect 
its organization and membership in 
such jurisdictional matters. The 
United Mine Workers of America is 
always willing to meet with repres- 
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entatives of International Unions of 
the American Federation of Labor on 
any matter, jurisdictional or other- 
wise. The United Mine Workers shall 
continue to follow this policy. We re- 
sent, therefore, these resolutions di- 
recting us to meet when we have 
already met. We shall follow the 
usual procedure on these jurisdictional 
matters, reserving our right to protect 
our jurisdiction and our membership 
at all times. 


This minority report, therefore, be- 
lieves that the action taken by major- 
ity vote of the Resolutions Committee 
is improper and not in keeping with 
established procedure, and that such 
action of the Committee will serve no 
useful or constructive purpose. This 
report recommends, therefore, that 
the report and recommendations of 
the Resolutions Committee be noncon- 
curred in, and that the convention af- 
firmatively declare that the usual pro- 
cedure and established policy be fol- 
lowed in the handling of these matters 
between the organizations affected. 


Respectively submitted, 
Thomas Kennedy 
Arnold S. Zander 


Lengthy debate ensued on the mo- 
tion to adopt the Minority Report and 
on the Majority Report. Representa- 
tives of the organizations at interest 
spoke on the subject and submitted 
correspondence which had taken place 
on the subject prior to the convention. 
The final decision was to re-refer both 
reports to the Executive Council, “for 
consideration and appropriate action.” 


Protest Against Invasion Into 
Construction Field 

(1950, p. 43) Res. 62: Whereas, The 
United Mine Workers of America have 
entered into the construction field and 
are making great headway, and 

Whereas, If the American Federa- 
tion of Labor would enter into the or- 
ganizing of coal mines and processing 
plants, it would tend to cause the U. 
M. W. A. to retrench to protect its 
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interests in those industries, there- 
fore, be it 

Resolved, That the Delegates in 
convention assembled request the 
American Federation of Labor to in- 
augurate such a program. 


(1950, p. 483) We join with the 
introducers of this resolution in con- 
demning the practice of the United 
Mine Workers of America of venturing 
into the construction field and thus 
invading the jurisdiction of the build- 
ing trades unions. Such practices and 
procedures are akin to the methods of 
strikebreaking agencies and can only 
be considered as tools and implements 
of indirect if not direct service to 
those employers and contractors who 
would undermine, if not destroy, our 
building trades unions and _ their 
standards of employment. 


However grievous the complaint, 
your Committee cannot approve the 
remedy of retaliation proposed but 
would urge the officers of the Federa- 
tion and those of the Building Trades 
Department to explore and, if possi- 
ble, devise some feasible and effective 
plan to prevent the continuance of 
the unwarrantable and destructive in- 
vasion of the building trades unions 
area of operation by the United Mine 
Workers and District 50. 


Mirror Imports, Tariffs 


(1952, pp. 379, 520) Res. 142 dealt 
with the growing threat to the Amer- 
ican glass mirror industry by imports 
from low-standard countries and re- 
quested support for American-made 
mirrors by builders, architects and 
consumers in order to protect labor 
standards in the American glass mir- 
ror industry. 


Mississippi Flood Control 

(1928, pp. 83, 216) After extended 
hearings a bill was introduced in Con- 
gress having for its purpose to pro- 
vide protection against great floods 
in the Mississippi Valley. The A. F. of 
L. convention in 1927 declared it was 
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a governmental duty to finance the 
great project. This was bitterly con- 
tested by administration forces but 
finally the bill with that provision 
passed and became a law. The A. F. 
of L. used every effort to bring about 
that result. 


Missouri River (Valley) Project 


(1946, p. 5386) Res. 109 protested 
against the moratorium in effect 
against completion of the Missouri 
River Basin project and called for 
completion of the project without fur- 
ther delay. 


(1946, pp. 211, 468) The commit- 
tee report on the section of the Exec- 
utive Council Report relating to A. F. 
of L. support of a Missouri Valley 
Authority was unanimously adopted: 


Under this heading the Executive 
Council reports the introduction and 
support of two bills creating the Mis- 
souri Valley authority providing flood 
and erosion control, new farms, jobs 
in nine states and helps postwar jobs 
throughout the United States. These 
bills failed of passage. The Executive 
Council recommends continued support 
of this proposal and your Committee 
recommends adoption of this section 
of the Executive Council’s report and 
recommendation. 


(1947, p. 682) Res. 198 requested 
the A. F. of L. to approve this reso- 
lution calling upon the Secretary of 
the Interior to make certain informa- 
tion available to interested organiza- 
tions in the Missouri Valley Develop- 
ment Plan, specifically the names of 
all contractors who were submitting 
bids on all projects in the Plan. The 
convention referred the resolution to 
the Executive Council “for investiga- 
tion of the facts and such action as 
will be helpful.” 


(1947, pp. 250, 523) Under this 
heading the Executive Council reports 
its continued support of legislation 
creating the Missouri Valley Author- 
ity but that despite its efforts the pro- 
posal has not made progress. 
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The Executive Council recom- 
mends continued support of this pro- 
posal and your committee recommends 
adoption of this section of the Exec- 
utive Council’s report and recom- 
mendation. 

(1948, p. 135) We feel that this 
legislation is essential to the welfare 
of our Nation, particularly at this 
time, and will continue support of 
this proposal as authorized by previ- 
ous conventions. 


(Page 397) Development of these re- 
sources will be of great public bene- 
fit. We urge the Executive Council to 
do all they can in support of any leg- 
islation having for its end complete- 
ness in this development. 


(1948, p. 135) In its report on this 
subject, the Executive Council stated: 
‘We feel that this legislation is es- 
sential to the welfare of our nation, 
particularly at this time, and will 
continue support of this proposal as 
authorized by previous conventions.” 

(1948, p. 397) Development of these 
resources will be of great public bene- 
fit. We urge the Executive Council to 
do all they can in support of any leg- 
islation having for its end complete- 
ness in this development. 


(1949, p. 202) Our position in 
support of the creation of a Missouri 
Valley Authority remains unchanged. 
... The broad program of unified re- 
sources development and water con- 
trol . . . continues to have our en- 
dorsement, supported by testimony 
when hearings are in order. ... The 
needs of our people are such, in our 
opinion, that backing for this legisla- 
tion is essential for the advancement 
of residents in the Missouri Valley. 
The trail-blazing job done by the Ten- 
nessee Valley Authority is sufficient 
proof of the practicability of other 
such enterprises. 


(1949, p. 381) In a general report 
on hydroelectric development, the con- 
vention unanimously approved the re- 
port of the committee considering the 
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Missouri Valley Authority, Columbia 
Valley Authority, and Colorado River 
System. (See: Hydro-Electric Power 
Development.) 


Mobilization, Planning for Full (see: 
Defense). 


Mobilization, Industrial (War) 


(1939, p. 497) There is in existence 
a so-called “Mobilization Plan” which, 
being the joint work of the Secretary 
of War and the Secretary of the Navy, 
lays down plans for the stringent 
regimentation of all labor in the event 
of war or a national emergency. The 
proposals as stated in Appendix III 
of that Plan call for an Administra- 
tion of War Labor and an Advisory 
Board of ten (10) members, all pa- 
pointed by the President, the duties 
of the Board as stated being: “1. 
Measures to prevent grievances of 
employers and employes, whether ac- 
tual or imaginary, from interfering 
with war production. 2. The effect of 
organizations of employers into trade 
associations and of labor into trade 
unions and the effect of the mainte- 
nance of the right of collective bar- 
gaining between such organizations or 
industry’s ability to meet the material 
requirements of the armed forces. 3. 
Standards of wages, hours of work, 
and working conditions. 4. Equality 
of work for identical pay. 5. The 
necessity for the modification of the 
statutory work-day with due regard 
for the national necessity and the 
welfare of labor. 6. Maintenance of 
maximum production in all war work 
and the suspension for the period of 
the actual emergency and a reason- 
able adjustment thereafter of restric- 
tive regulations not having the force 
of war, which unreasonably limit pro- 
duction.” The implication of which is, 
this appointed board will take over 
and determine those activities, which 
hitherto have been the province of 
Trade Unions, and as a consequence 
our organizations will be stripped of 
their function and so destroyed. Other 
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recommendations of the Plan brazenly 
call for the suspension of those laws 
which have from time to time been 
- enacted in the various states, restrict- 

ing the hours and conditions of em- 
ployment of women and children, and 
would bring back the intolerable ex- 
ploitation which labor has combatted 
and ameliorated in fifty years of 
struggle. The Executive Council is 
directed to inaugurate a movement 
that will protect Organized Labor 
from the menace of such “War Dic- 
tatorship” as is contained in the “In- 
dustrial Mobilization Plan.” 


(P. 511) Statement by committee 
chairman: “Might I say to you that 
in this report, without going fur- 
ther into its provisions, there is 
designed a provision that in the 
event of war or the imminence of 
war, all legislation having to do with 
the standards of work may be set 
aside, yes, even including minimum 
rates under which children might be 
employed. Likewise it is contemplated 
that our educational and training cen- 
ters may be placed under the depart- 
ment of the war-making agencies. It 
is well, therefore, that our attention 
is called to that industrial mobiliza- 
tion plan in order that we might know 
before we become involved in war— 
and pray that we may be spared that 
great trial and privation—so that at 
least we may know beforehand and 
seek to provide adequate representa- 
tion of labor upon all agencies havy- 
ing to do with labor and labor rela- 
tionships, and so that the standards 
and the conditions we have set for 
ourselves may not be destroyed, so 
that we may maintain our freedom as 
trade unionists and as wage earners, 
that we may not only maintain our 
standards but seek continually there- 
after to improve upon them.” 


(Defense) 


(1940, p. 491) A resolution was 
considered by the 1940 convention 
calling for the establishment of an 
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A. F. of L. Commission to Study an 
Industrial Mobilization Plan to Safe- 
guard Labor’s Interests in the Defense 
Program. While the convention did 
not adopt the resolution per se it did 
approve the general thoughts of the 
resolution, the creation of a special 
commission for that purpose was not 
considered necessary or advisable. The 
“officers of the A. F. of L. and its 
Executive Council are charged with 
the responsibility of seeing that labor’s 
welfare and its rights are thoroughly 
protected in connection with the na- 
tion’s program of defense.” 


Monetary System (see also: Federal 
Reserve Act (1946); Bretton Woods 
Agreement (1946). 


(1946, p. 475) Res. 101: (Referred 
to H.C. for study and appropriate 
action) 


Whereas, It is an economic fact that 
the Government should have sole 
power to create and regulate the value 
of the nation’s money as provided for 
in Article 1, Section 8 of the Consti- 
tution of the United States, “to coin 
money, to regulate the value thereof,” 
and 


Whereas—It is a widely known fact 
that our Government is compelled to 
borrow its own money from private 
institutions and pay interest to pri- 
vate banking institutions for use of 
its own money, and 


Whereas—Even with a victorious 
end to the war there can never be a 
secure and lasting peace so long as a 
few ruthless private bankers have the 
power to bring on a condition of eco- 
nomic chaos, and 


Whereas—Labor unions can never 
gain their goal by bargaining in the 
matter of hours, wages and general 
working conditions until Congress re- 
stores to itself the power to coin 
money and regulate the buying power 
of the wages bargained for, and 


Whereas—An amazing revolution 
has taken place in the science of pro- 
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duction no change in any way com- 
mensurate has taken place in the 
financial mechanism, and 


Whereas — A government-created 
money interest-free at source of origin 
used scientifically would prevent in- 
flation, deflation and make it possible 
for consumption to keep pace with 
production, and 

Whereas—An honest, scientific, con- 
stitutional money system should have 
these essential principles: 

1. It must be created and controlled 
by Congress. 

2. It must be free from interference 
by politicians and private bankers. 


38. It must be interest free at origin 
and based on the total wealth of the 
nation and not on bonds or basic 
metals. 


4. It must have a 100% 
requirement, therefore, be it 


Resolved—That the American Fed- 
eration of Labor in convention assem- 
bled respectfully request the President 
of the United States to immediately 
call upon Congress to restore the 
powers vested in Article 1, Section 8 
of the Constitution of the United 
States, and be it further 


Resolved—That it go on record urg- 
ing the Senate and House to seriously 
consider the monetary bills H.R. 42 
and H.R. 153. 


Money Management, Education 
(1986, p. 411) Training in scientific 
money management has never been 
afforded in the public schools of this 
country (except in one place) with the 
result that the great majority of the 
adults of today are financial drifters. 
For the same reason, over 2,000,000 
financial illiterates are being turned 
out of our schools and colleges every 
year until such training shall have 
been made a requirement in school and 
college curricula. Such training is 
now possible as the result of nearly 
two decades of specialized study and 
eight years of practical experimenta- 
tion throughout one public school sys- 


reserve 
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tem. The E.C. is directed at the 
earliest possible moment to look into 
the possibilities of this practical form 
of education for the benefit of all its 
members and their families. 


Monopolies and Trade Restraints 


(1949, pp. 238, 386) The convention 
considered a brief report on monopo- 
lies and restraint of trade, and hear- 
ings which had been held on proposed 
legislation. However, the convention 
voted to support the recommendation 
of its committee that no action should 
be taken on this matter without fur- 
ther detailed study, and therefore 
recommended that the subject be re- 
ferred to the E.C. for further study. 


Mooney and Billings 

(1938, p. 525) The A. F. of L. re- 
affirms all declarations of previous 
conventions of the A. F. of L. with 
reference to the Mooney and Billings 
case and the continuance of efforts for 
their unconditional pardon or early 
release. 


Montgomery Ward (Molders) 


(1940, p. 662) Res. 59 of the 1940 
convention condemned above named 
organization for purchasing and dis- 
tributing non-union goods. The con- 
vention approved report of the com- 
mittee as follows: 


Your Committee has considered Res- 
olution No. 59 and has found that the 
purpose of the resolution is to induce 
the Montgomery Ward Company to 
refrain from purchasing or distribut- 
ing any of the products made by the 
Washington Elger Company of Los 
Angeles, California, and the Dixie 
Foundry Company of Cleveland, Ten- 
nessee. Both companies are now on 
the ‘‘We Don’t Patronize List” of the 
International Molders and Foundry 
Workers Union of North America. 

Your Committee therefore recom- 
mends that this-resolution be referred 
to the incoming Executive Council 
with the request that it take up the 
question with the companies concerned 
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and failing of adjustment a report of 
the attitude of these concerns be made 
to the trade union movement in 
‘general. 


Monthly Survey of Business 


(1929, p. 101) The Monthly Survey 
of Business is a new service which the 
President of the Federation began 
with the month of July. This four- 
page bulletin gives the latest available 
information on business conditions 
compiled from the most reliable 
sources, shows the trends of business 
and indicates how these trends will 
affect Labor. The business world is 
increasingly using statistics and eco- 
nomic data showing business trends as 
a basis for planning and determining 
policies. Discussion of all business 
and production problems, including 
labor relations, involves familiarity 
with business facts and conditions. To 
assist every union executive to keep 
posted on such information is the pur- 
pose of the Business Survey. 

(1930, pp. 98, 283) To make prog- 
ress, union activities must be timed so 
as to take advantage of the most op- 
portune circumstances. If business is 
good and firms are making substantial 
earnings, a drive for higher wages 
may easily win success. But a strike 
at the wrong moment when business 
is depressed, may cost thousands of 
dollars and accomplish nothing. It is 
as necessary to know when to act as 
it is to know what to do. To help 
union executives to keep closely in 
touch with business developments, we 
are publishing our Monthly Survey of 
Business. The Survey has a two-fold 
purpose. It gives last minute facts on 
the business situation, as it affects 
wage earners, discussing production, 
employment, workers’ incomes, manu- 
facturers’ earnings and other current 
developments. Secondly, it interprets 
the basic significance of present busi- 
ness developments in relation to our 
general welfare and progress. There 
is a close relationship between work- 
ers’ welfare, business prosperity and 
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our general social, intellectual and 
spiritual advance. The Survey gives 
current facts to illustrate this. We 
feel that another important mission 
of the Survey is its presentation of 
these facts to groups outside the labor 
movement. It goes to economists, 
libraries, business organizations. A 
number of college professors are tak- 
ing it to use in their classes on eco- 
nomics and business conditions. Some 
3,000 copies are distributed monthly. 


(1931, pp 141, 341) An important 
part of a union’s executive’s equip- 
ment is accurate information on busi- 
ness developments which affect work- 
ers’ interests. The Monthly Survey of 
Business brings our local union execu- 
tives every month a brief outline of 
the most significant developments. Its 
circulation has more than doubled in 
the past year, showing that union offi- 
cers are availing themselves of the 
opportunity to know business facts. 
The Survey has continually pointed 
out the danger of wage reductions, 
showing the importance of workers’ 
buying power; compared wage losses 
with dividend increases, and shown 
the importance of reserves for wages 
as well as reserves for dividend pay- 
ments. We have kept our executives in 
touch with developments abroad which 
affect workers in America, farmers’ 
problems and special problems of cer- 
tain industries, such as building and 
railroads. Reports on unemployment 
and workers’ buying power also keep 
the losses of wage earners before the 
country. A large number of requests 
for the Survey have come from groups 
outside the labor movement, such as 
business organizations, colleges, libra- 
ries, research groups. The Survey is 
a useful means of keeping before the 
public information on workers’ prob- 
lems which is fundamental in guiding 
business developments toward a bal- 
anced progress. 


Moral Rearmament 


(1951, pp. 285, 560) Res. 29 pro- 
posed an investigation into the Moral 
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Rearmament Movement “so as to be 
in a position to acquaint the member- 
ship of organized labor with all the 
facts pertaining thereto.” 


Mothers’ Pensions 


(1925, p. 54) A bill was introduced 
in Congress providing for the estab- 
lishment of a bureau for children’s aid 
for the District of Columbia. One of 
the features of the bill was a provision 
to pay an allowance to the natural 
guardians of dependent children in 
order that they may be sustained and 
educated in their natural homes. In- 
asmuch as the natural guardians of 
most dependent children are their 
widowed mothers, the pension would 
be paid them. Although it failed of 
passage, it was believed that it can be 
enacted into law in the next session. 
(P. 283) E.C. and legislative commit- 
tee were instructed to support this 
legislation in the next session of 
Congress. 


(1926, pp. 66, 212) The convention 
commends the E.C. for this legislative 
victory which, in principle, is so im- 
portant to the workers of the U.S. 
It is earnestly urged that the Council 
observe closely the administration of 
the law to the end that the intent of 
the Congress shall be made fully 
effective. 


(1930, pp. 105, 286) The maternity 
and infancy act came to an end June 
30, 1929. Before that time, however, 
bills were introduced to extend the 
life of the law. In December, 1929, 
President Hoover made a recommen- 
dation that the maternity and infancy 
act be restored but that part of its 
provisions come under the control and 
supervision of the Public Health Sery- 
ice. Bills to that effect were reported 
in February, 1930, but there was such 
opposition that nothing was done. It 
was contended that maternity and in- 
fancy laws should be administered by 
the Children’s Bureau of the Depart- 
ment of Labor. This contention became 
so controversial that action on the 
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measure was postponed until the next 
session. 


(1931, pp. 112, 347) Bills providing 
for the restoration of the Maternity 
and Infancy Act were introduced in 
both Houses. Later, the House bill was 
changed to take away eventually from 
the Children’s Bureau in the Depart- 
ment of Labor that part of its func- 
tions that cared for maternity cases 
and transfer them to the Public Health 
Service. This was opposed by Labor 
but it was passed by the House. The 
Senate passed the bill that Labor 
favored. The bills were sent to con- 
ference and the Senate receded leaving 
the changes in the original act adopted 
by the House. Owing to the filibuster 
in the Senate, discussion of the amend- 
ments was prevented. It was under- 
stood that the Senate would not have 
receded and approved of the House 
amendments. 


(1934, pp. 117, 543) Our emergency 
relief problem would be simpler if we 
had adequate provisions for mothers’ 
pensions. Mothers’ pension laws exist 
in 46 states but they are obviously 
inadequate in coverage and provisions. 
We should endeavor to improve these 
laws and secure the enactment of the 
best standards in all states and terri- 
tories. 


Motion Picture Distribution — (1939, 
pp. 139, 416) S. 280, to prohibit and 
prevent. the trade practices known as 
“compulsory block-booking” and “blind 
selling” in the leasing of motion- 
picture films in interstate and foreign 
commerce passed the Senate despite 
the opposition of all organizations of 
employees in the film industry. If the 
bill becomes a law, it will mean that 
production schedules of the motion 
picture industry will be cut in half 
and thus directly affect the employ- 
ment of some 282,000 persons who are 
employed in the production, distribu- 
tion and exhibition divisions of the 
industry. According to evidence given 
before the Senate Committee on Inter- 
state Commerce there are 276 crafts 
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employed in the industry and that 
many thousands of these workers will 
lose continuity of employment or be 
. made entirely idle. All unions whose 
members are employed in the industry 
appealed to the Senate to defeat the 
bill and the President of the A. F. of 
L. wrote a strong letter to the leader 
of the majority in which he pointed 
out the injury that would be done to 
the workers in the industry by creat- 
ing extensive unemployment. The bill 
was passed by a vote of 46 to 28. 
When it reached the House it was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce, which post- 
poned action until the next session. 


Motion Picture Industry (also see: 
Operating Engineers)—(1947, p. 168) 
In accordance with instructions of 
the 1946 convention, the E.C. under- 
took to “set up within the motion 
picture, amusement, and all other re- 
lated industries, and with the sanc- 
tion and agreement of all unions work- 
ing in these industries, ways and 
means for the purpose of examining, 
considering, and after deliberation, 
setting up machinery, with the sanc- 
tion and agreement of the national 
and international unions affected, 
which will insure the peaceful settle- 
ment, without work stoppage, of all 
jurisdictional disputes within the 
structure of the motion picture, amuse- 
ment and related industries.” 


After giving consideration to the 
broad questions of jurisdiction and 
the settlement of jurisdictional prob- 
lems, the Council directed that an in- 
quiry be addressed to the trades in- 
volved in the motion picture studios 
in order to ascertain what their re- 
action would be toward setting up 
such a tribunal for the particular in- 
dustry; and if that experience proved 
to be favorable, then another group 
could be invited to take similar action. 


Communications were sent to the 
officers of all the organizations affect- 
ed, and favorable replies were received 
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from all organizations whose members 
are employed in the motion picture 
studios. After giving consideration to 
these replies, the Executive Council 
directed President Green to call a con- 
ference of representatives of the in- 
terested and affected organizations, 
for the purpose of establishing a com- 
mittee to adjust jurisdictional dis- 
putes in conformity with the jurdis- 
diction granted by the American 
Federation of Labor and to implement 
its decisions on jurisdiction. 


The conference referred to was held 
at the headquarters of the American 
Federation of Labor beginning Tues- 
day, May 13, 1947. It was unanimous- 
ly agreed at the conference that a 
committee composed of the Presidents 
of five national and international 
unions serve to study all phases of the 
jurisdictional questions involved in 
the motion picture industry, to analyze 
the causes of disputes among unions 
representing workers employed at the 
studios, to draft a plan providing for 
the peaceful settlement of all future 
disputes which would eliminate any 
possibility of strikes for jurisdictional 
reasons in the studios, and to submit 
this plan when drafted, for the ap- 
proval of all national and interna- 
tional unions which have members 
employed in the studios. (At the time 
of preparation of the E.C. Report, no 
findings or recommendations of the 
committee had been submitted.) 


(1947, p. 430) The report of the 
convention Committee on Organiza- 
tion contained the following reference 
to the long-standing jurisdictional dis- 
pute in the Hollywood motion picture 
industry: 

A deep appreciation of our own re- 
sponsibility in this matter must be 
ever evidenced by all of our unions if 
we are to preserve our rights to func- 
tion fully as a free trade union move- 
ment. We recommend that the Execu- 
tive Council establish a special com- 
mittee which, functioning under the 
rules of the American Federation of 
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Labor and under the direction of the 
Executive Council should devote itself 
to the consideration and adjustment 
of jurisdictional disputes as they arise 
between unions, and seek to effect 
mutually satisfactory settlements. 


On this premise, your committee ap- 
proached the long standing dispute in 
the motion picture industry. There 
were available for us all the docu- 
ments incident to this dispute, from 
the time of the first meeting on this 
subject which was authorized by the 
Executive Council at its meeting in 
Cincinnati, in October, 1945. The 
voluminous report up to and including 
the reference in this year’s Council 
report shows the real effort put forth 
by our Council and its subcommittee 
to work out a solution in this problem. 
However, now, we know that a supple- 
mental report will be made direct to 
the Convention by the Committee se- 
lected for that purpose. 


Your committee is not informed on 
the findings of the committee and 
therefore cannot even comment there- 
on. 


However, your committee can and 
does recommend that whatever those 
findings are, whatever action is recom- 
mended by the committee pursuant to 
such findings—that if this report is 
adopted by this convention, the con- 
vention action be carried out forth- 
with. 


We must demonstrate our ability to 
conduct our own affairs and particu- 
larly in all jurisdictional problems, 
and your committee firmly believes we 
will. We shall, therefore, all await 
the report of the Committee selected 
for this purpose and fully consider its 
every part. 


The report of the convention com- 
mittee was referred back to the Exec- 
utive Council. 


(1947, p. 607) Convention author- 
ized continued efforts to bring about 
an adjustment. 
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(Protest Against Foreign 
Importations) 


(1952, pp. 56, 471) Res. 92: 


Whereas—It has become apparent 
that many motion picture producers 
and advertising agencies are leaving 
the continental United States to pro- 
duce motion pictures for United States 
consumption for tax saving purposes, 
or to take advantage of cheap produc- 
tion and labor costs, and 


Whereas—This practice is growing 
at an alarming rate and depriving 
many United States citizens of em- 
ployment who would otherwise be used 
in the production of these motion pic- 
tures as well as depriving the United 
States government of taxes which 
would accrue from their salaries and 
wages, and 


Whereas—This practice is also cre- 
ating unfair competition to the pro- 
ducers who make their motion pictures 
in the United States and hire United 
States citizens, and 


Whereas—We deem it grossly un- 
fair and improper for American in- 
dustry to attempt to sell American 
products to American workers by 
means of advertising films that have 
been made in foreign countries by 
foreign workers for the specific pur- 
poses of avoiding the wage and living 
standards which make the purchase 
of their products in America possible, 
therefore, be it 


Resolved—That the 71st convention 
of the American Federation of Labor 
go on record as strongly protesting 
this practice and that we solicit the 
support of all labor organizations in 
America and all other Americans in 
protesting this practice of advertisers, 
advertising agencies and film pro- 
ducers in our efforts to convince such 
producers, manufacturers and distrib- 
utors of commodities manufactured 
and sold in the United States, that 
such a practice is unfair and should 
be dispensed with. 
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(Protest Against Justice Department 
Ruling) 


(1952, p. 470) Res. 90, as originally 
introduced, was withdrawn and the 
following substituted: 


Whereas—The making, distribution 
and exhibition of motion pictures have 
long provided and do now provide em- 
ployment for many thousands of per- 
sons, and have been for many years 
and now are the principal means of 
entertainment for many millions 
throughout the United States of 
America, and 

Whereas—The motion picture thea- 
ter in every community of the United 
States brings direct benefit to every 
transportation agency, every tire and 
gasoline station, every restaurant, 
every grocery store, every drug store, 
every novelty shop, every news stand, 
every shoe shop, department store, dry 
goods store and garment shop and is 
particularly important to real estate 
values, and 


Whereas—Motion pictures have 
been and now are a channel of com- 
munication, historically noted for pro- 
moting the democratic way of life 
throughout the world and acquainting 
the world with American progress, 
and 


Whereas—The United States De- 
partment of Justice has filed Federal 
court action which seeks to force the 
motion picture industry to allow the 
free showing on television of multi- 
million dollar theatrical motion pic- 
tures in direct competition with the 
theater box offices and if this illogical 
and arbitrary result should ensue, a 
great many of the 22,000 American 
motion picture theaters would be 
forced to close, with the result that 
film producers then would not have 
enough monetary returns to finance 
the making of quality theatrical pic- 
tures in which hundreds and some- 
times thousands of American work- 
men are employed, and 


Whereas—This capricious and un- 
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reasonable court suit by the Depart- 
ment of Justice jeopardizes the liveli- 
hood of many of the 250,000 workers 
in the film industry, who for the most 
part are organized in A. F. of L. 
unions, therefore, be it 

Resolved—That the American Fed- 
eration of Labor in convention assem- 
bled condemns the Department of Jus- 
tice action against the motion picture 
industry, and be it further 


Resolved—That the convention in- 
struct the A. F. of L. Executive Coun- 
cil to investigate all factors in the 
bringing of this unfair suit which 
jeopardizes the jobs of thousands of 
A. F. of L. members, and be it further 


Resolved—That all A. F. of L. pub- 
lications and news outlets be requested 
to give the widest possible publicity to 
this resolution. 


Municipal Employers, Coverage 
Under Social Security 


(1952, pp. 53, 470) Res. 85 contained 
the following proposal: That the 71st 
Convention of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor instruct its Executive 
Council and legislative department to 
initiate necessary legislation correct- 
ing these inequities in the Social Secu- 
rity Act so that permanent and temo- 
rary employees of the above mentioned 
political sub-divisions, not participat- 
ing in the established pension or re- 
tirement program of the political sub- 
division be eligible for unemployment 
compensation and old age and sur- 
vivors insurance. 


Referred to the Committee on Social 
Security. 


Muscle Shoals 


(1925, p. 171) Convention reaffirmed 
action of 1923 convention in unani- 
mously opposing the subsidizing or 
granting of other Government finan- 
cial aid to any private corporation or 
corporations for the purpose of estab- 
lishing a privately owned and operated 
power system or to any encourage- 
ment whatever to a privately owned 
and operated super-power system. 
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(1927, p. 73) The joint committee 
appointed by Congress to investigate 
the best terms on which Muscle Shoals 
could be leased made a report in the 
first session of the Sixty-ninth Con- 
gress which authorized the Secretary 
of War to enter into a lease with the 
Muscle Shoals Fertilizer Company and 
the Muscle Shoals Power Distributing 
Company. Shortly after the second 
session opened a new bill was intro- 
duced to lease to the Farmers’ Fed- 
erated Fertilizer Corporation. It soon 
became evident that no legislation on 
Muscle Shoals would be attempted 
during the session. Several interests 
injected themselves into the leasing 
proposition for the purpose, it was 
said, of delaying any action. It was 
the desire of the opponents of any 
legislation to refer the bills back to 
the Senate Committee on Agriculture 
and postpone all consideration until 
the next Congress. This was done. In 
the meantime friends of public owner- 
ship insisted that no lease should be 
entered into. (P. 247) The E.C. was 
directed to watch this situation closely 
in the Seventieth Congress, to the end 
that whatever legislative action is pro- 
posed it will conform to organized 
labor’s idea and for the best interest 
of the general public. 


(1930, p. 382) The A. F. of L. urges 
members of Congress to take action at 
the next session that will bring about 
immediate settlement and disposition 
of the Muscle Shoals project in such a 
way as will fully protect the rights of 
the public. 


(1933, pp. 104, 431) After years of 
effort Senator Norris succeeded in 
having a law enacted providing for 
government operation of Muscle 
Shoals. 


Musicians, Anti-Trust Case 


(1942, p. 349) The attention of the 
convention was called to the problem 
faced by the American Federation of 
Musicians in a dispute over records 
and transcriptions. The Anti-Trust 
Division of the Department of Justice 
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entered the case and instituted suit 
against the A. F. Musicians. The sup- 
plemental report of the Executive 
Council, Res. 68, and action of the 
convention follows: (1942, p. 401) 


The Executive Council submits the 
following declaration for consideration 
and action by this convention: 


For a period of years the American 
Federation of Musicians has been 
engaged in a labor dispute with 
manufacturers of records and tran- 
scriptions, and with broadcasting 
companies over practices of the said 
employers, which have caused the un- 
employment of thousands of musicians 
affiiated with the American Federa- 
tion of Musicians. The employers have 
not shown a disposition to resolve this 
important controversy and it became 
necessary for the members of the 
American Federation of Musicians to 
cease work in the making of records 
and electrical transcriptions. By 
unanimous action of a duly accredited 
convention of the American Federa- 
tion of Musicians, held at Seattle, 
Washington, June, 1941, its President 
was directed to inform all members of 
the American Federation of Musicians 
to cease work in the making of records 
and electrical transcriptions. As a re- 
sult of such order of the convention, 
the Anti-Trust Division of the Depart- 
ment of Justice has instituted a suit 
against the American Federation of 
Musicians in an effort to further the 
individual economic views of the head 
of said department, which views 
threaten the destruction of free trade 
unionism and have been previously 
repudiated by the decisions of the Su- 
preme Court of the United States. 


The civil suit instituted by the Anti- 
Trust Division of the Department of 
Justice unfairly aids employers in 
their arbitrary resistance to a fair 
and equitable solution of the dispute. 
The objectives. sought by the Anti- 
Trust Division of the Department of 
Justice would prohibit the use of 
peaceful measures in labor disputes, 
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would deny the exercise of freedom of 
speech, and would impose involuntary 
servitude upon the workers of the 
country. Therefore, the American Fed- 
eration of Labor condemns the Anti- 
Trust Division of the Department of 
Justice for its persistent campaign to 
destroy constitutional rights of a free 
and democratic labor movement. The 
American Federation of Labor gives 
unqualified support to the American 
Federation of Musicians in its just 
struggle to protect the skill and em- 
ployment opportunities of its members 
from the destructive inroads made by 
the arbitrary and unrestricted compe- 
tition of labor-displacing mechanical 
devices which the Musicians are con- 
tinually called upon to help to manu- 
facture with the result of destroying 
their own employment opportunities, 
which, without their help, could not 
be done. 

Resolution No. 68: 

Whereas—The American Federa- 
tion of Musicians in convention assem- 
bled in Seattle, Washington, during 


the month of June, 1941, did in- 
struct the International President 
and the Executive Board of the 


American Federation of Musicians 
to make certain decisions regarding 
the making of records and electrical 
transcriptions by members of the 
American Federation of Musicians, 
the unauthorized use of which have 
completely eliminated musicians’ jobs 
where they previously existed, and 


Whereas—Pursuant to this demand 
on the part of the rank and file mem- 
bership of the American Federation 
of Musicians through the duly author- 
ized and accredited delegates to the 
convention representing 145,000 or- 
ganized musicians in the United States 
and Canada, the International Presi- 
dent of the American Federation of 


Musicians, at the convention of 
the A. F. of M. held in Dallas, 
Texas, June 6th, 1942, expressed 


the will of the aforesaid 145,000 
members of the A. F. of M. by 
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decreeing that on and after August 1, 
1942, the members of the A. F. of M. 
would cease the making of recorded 
music and electrical transcriptions ex- 
cept for the use of the armed forces 
of our country, for non-commercial 
use in the home, or at the request of 
the President of the United States, 
and 

Whereas—The distortions and glar- 
ing inaccuracies by a section of the 
Press have confused the public mind 
for the deliberate purpose of creating 
disunity and to discredit organized 
labor’s part in the war effort despite 
the fact the American Federation of 
Musicians has every just reason to be 
proud of the inestimable record of oc- 
casions on which the locals and mem- 
bers comprising the Federation have 
donated freely of their time and money 
to the armed service, in the sale of 
war bonds, in Red Cross drives and 
everything connected with the war 
effort in general, therefore, be it 

Resolved—That the American Fed- 
eration of Labor in convention assem- 
bled expresses its confidence in the 
judgment of the International Presi- 
dent of the American Federation of 
Musicians and the 590 accredited del- 
egates to the Dallas Convention of the 
A. F. of M., in their back-to-the-wall 
endeavor to retain the last vestige of 
employment for the union musicians, 
and be it further 


Resolved—That copies of this reso- 
lution be sent to the Chairman of the 
Senate Investigating Committee, the 
chairman of the Federal Communica- 
tions Commission, the Chairman of 
the Office of War Information, the 
President of the American Federation 
of Musicians. 

REPORT OF COMMITTEE 

The American Federation of Mu- 
sicians has for many years suffered 
severely because more than half of its 
one hundred and thirty-eight thousand 
members are unemployed. This unem- 
ployment is due, chiefly, to the fact 
that records and electrical transcrip- 
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tions are being used in the transmis- 
sion of musical entertainment to the 
public to such a degree that ninety- 
five per cent of all music heard today 
in the United States and Canada is 
what is commonly known as “canned 
music.” Only five per cent is played 
by live musicians. 

While a tremendous industry has 
sprung up in the use of music through 
the radio, and hundreds of millions of 
dollars is derived by these companies 
as a result of the use of music, very 
little of this return comes to the mu- 
sicians because of the use of mechani- 
cal devices for the transmission of the 
music. The companies engaged in the 
manufacture of records and in the 
broadcasting industries find it profit- 
able to dispense with the use of live 
musicians and to use these mechanical 
devices in connection with great ad- 
vertising enterprises. 


The American Federation of Musi- 
cians has for many years sought a 
solution to this unemployment prob- 
lem. The manufacturers and broad- 
casting companies have shown no dis- 
position to find ways and means 
whereby the unemployment created by 
their industry can be alleviated to a 
degree which would be fair and equi- 
table. 


Thus the employment and income 
of musicians are steadily decreasing 
while that of the record manufac- 
turers and broadcasting companies is 
growing in staggering proportions. 
All the musicians have sought is a 
sensible and reasonable solution to the 
problem. All they want is that the 
employer assume a portion of the bur- 
den and examine the problem with a 
view of finding ways and means 
whereby the industry may go on but 
that the musician may live. 


The American Federation of Mu- 
sicians, at its convention held June, 
1941, in Seattle, Washington, unani- 
mously voted to direct its president to 
inform its members that they shall 
cease work in the manufacture of rec- 
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ords and electrical transcriptions. This 
direction has been put into force and 
effect; and, as a result, the employers 
in these industries, the press and the 
Anti-Trust Division of the Depart- 
ment of Justice have “ganged up” on 
the American Federation of Musicians 
and launched one of the most vicious 
campaigns in labor history in order to 
prevent a just and equitable solution 
of the problem. 


The Anti-Trust Division of the De- 
partment of Justice has instituted a 
suit for an injunction, the purpose of 
which is to compel the musicians to 
make records upon any terms and 
conditions fixed by the employers. 


No regard is shown by the Anti- 
Trust Division for the injustice perpe- 
trated upon the musicians by the 
record manufacturers. No regard is 
shown for the policy so frequently ex- 
pressed by the government in recent 
years—that unemployment must be 
averted. No consideration is given to 
the fact that the musician in this in- 
stance is called upon to make the 
device which contributes to his de- 
struction. 


The attention of your Committee has 
been directed to the testimony given 
by the head of the Anti-Trust Divi- 
sion, before the Committee of the 
United States Senate, which undertook 
to launch an investigation of the 
action taken by the Convention of the 
American Federation of Musicians. 


The Committee’s attention has also 
been directed to the brief compiled 
in the suit which has been brought 
against the American Federation of 
Musicians. In that brief, there ap- 
pears the following startling state- 
ment: 

“In summary, we submit that the 
phrase ‘terms or conditions of employ- 
ment’ assumes that there is a master 
who directs the work and a servant 
who obeys those directions. The func- 
tion of the master is to determine 
what work he wants done, what ma- 
chines he will use, what goods or 
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services he will furnish, and the cus- 
tomers to whom he will sell those 
goods and services. Insofar as the 
servant demands the power to deter- 
mine any of these questions he is no 
longer a servant. He has become the 
master. He is an entrepreneur in busi- 
ness. A union cannot, under the pre- 
text of improving terms or conditions 
of employment, use organized coercion 
to destroy the right of the employer 
to conduct his business in an efficient 
way and to use his best judgment as 
to the goods he will sell, the customers 
to whom he will sell them, and his 
relationship with other independent 
organizations...” 

That statement has not been ex- 
tracted from an ancient text justify- 
ing the institution of slavery. Nor is 
it it the solemn observation of one 
who lived in that period of history 
when the very word “union” was ana- 
thema, and those workers who dared 
to join together into unions, vicious 
and ignominious criminal conspira 
tors. 

That statement is made by one who 
presumes to speak for the United 
States of America. It was published 
only a few days ago, on October 1st, 
1942. And thus, at last, is frankly 
disclosed the true and vicious senti- 
ments of this great crusader. 


Are there words that can and will 
describe the indignity and insult thus 
heaped upon every man and woman in 
this country contributing their skill 
and energies in this war—in this war 
to end the tyranny implicit in the 
phrase “There is a master who directs 
the work and a servant who obeys 
those directions?” 

You know that the true spokesmen 
and interpreters of the policies of our 
country could not even have thought, 
much less printed, a concept so di- 
rectly subversive to the institution of 
democracy. The right of free men and 
women not to obey the arbitrary direc- 
tions of a master is the very essence 
of our democratic institution. 
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We say, with full awareness of the 
implications of this statement, that 
Mr. Arnold’s comment injects a dan- 
gerous, discordant and disuniting note 
in the concerted efforts of our public 
war officials to achieve full and en- 
thusiastic production for the war 
effort. 


If there be any merit or substance 
to Mr. Arnold’s comments, then the 
efforts of organized labor to obtain 
greater voice in shaping the policies 
and methods of war production con- 
stitute a violation of law. If there be 
any merit or substance to Mr. Arnold’s 
comments, then every constructive 
suggestion made by any American 
worker, or by any American union for 
a proper use of the masters’ machines 
is in violation of the law. If there be 
any merit or substance to Mr. Arnold’s 
comments, then the entire effort of the 
War Production Board to establish 
joint labor management production 
committees is a violation of the law. 
If there be any merit or substance to 
Mr. Arnold’s comments, then the work- 
ers of this country, lest they be ex- 
posed to prosecution—and persecution 
—by Mr. Arnold, must stand by in 
mute and servile silence while their 
so-called masters—blind to the public 
needs of war, and driven only by de- 
sire for profits—abuse and exploit 
their machines and their “servants” to 
their own selfish ends. Such is the 
dictum of Assistant Attorney General, 
Thurman Arnold. 


Thus, the controversy is much 
broader and more comprehensive than 
an isolated dispute with the American 
Federation of Musicians. It involves 
a principle affecting the rights of all 
organized labor. Only by the vigorous 
support of the American Federation 
of Musicians can the establishment of 
this ruthless, undemocratic and unjust 
principle be averted. 


Therefore, your Committee recom- 
mends the adoption of the Supplemen- 
tal report of the Executive Council 
and Resolution No. 68. 
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(Protest Against Lea Act) 

(1951, pp. 280, 551) Res. 18 called 
attention to the problem of the Musi- 
cians Union whereby they are subject 
to both Taft-Hartley and Lea Acts 
which mitigates against their efforts 
to protect their employment, and 
called upon the A. F. of L. to work 
for repeal of the Lea Act. 


Narcotics Victims, Farms for 

(1928, p. 83) A bill providing for 
the establishment of farms for the 
treatments of narcotic addicts passed 
the House. This is a great step in the 
effort to restore these people to health. 
At present they are confined in prisons 
and jails where they can not obtain 
the proper care. If placed on farms 
they can be restored to health more 
quickly. Labor suported the measure. 


Drug Act 
(1952, pp. 44, 469) Res. 62 called 
for AFL support on a national basis 
for any movement to wipe out unlaw- 
ful sale of drugs. 


Illegal Traffic 


(1955, p. 121) More than ever be- 
fore, we urged the Congress to take a 
long look at the Communist world- 
wide illegal narcotics traffic which 
steadily infiltrates our shores and 
which constantly seeks to contaminate 
our armed forces around the globe. 


Narcotics constitute a weapon par- 
ticularly of Mainland China. Fac- 
tories have been erected there and in 
North Korea and elsewhere to produce 
morphine, cocaine, heroin and other 
derivatives, including some new drugs 
not yet widely known outside that re- 
gion of Asia, now in surplus quanti- 
ties. 

These narcotics have a two-fold pur- 
pose: 1. To gain gold and American 
currency with which to buy munitions 
and essentials. 2. To undermine the 
citizens of all nations which resist the 
sweep of communism. 


We have called upon the Congress 
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insistently to provide all money neces- 
sary for enforcement, informers fees 
and suppression wherever such service 
is needed. 


The Senate Internal Security Sub- 
committee this year recognized the 
severity of the threat sufficiently that 
it called upon the Tokyo representative 
of the A. F. of L. Free Trade Union 
Committee to return to the United 
States from his post in Tokyo to ex- 
plain what he knows of the problem. 
His expertness in this field and ob- 
servations and general knowledge as 
the author of a number of treatises 
and books on the subject identify him 
as one completely equipped to speak 
with authority. 


He explained that the dope trade 
has grown in a few years in Burma, 
Thailand, Malaya, Indo-China, Macao, 
Hong Kong and North Korea. In Ja- 
pan, the Communists use the proceeds 
to keep their activities well-financed. 
He said that Japan and the United 
States are prime targets for the 
drugs. 


The effects on the human system 
from drug addiction are manifold on 
mouth, nose, lungs, nervous system 
and digestive tract with victims dying 
young—at ages when their countries 
are depending upon them to help de- 
fend the sweep of Communism. 


National Guard 


(1935, p. 406) The state militia in 
Indiana was used in a controversy be- 
tween the employees of the Columbia 
Enameling Company, Terra Haute, 
Ind., as a strikebreaking agency. The 
officers of the A. F. of L. are directed 
to notify the Governor of the State of 
Indiana and the Mayor of the City of 
Terre Haute, Indiana, of the disap- 
proval of this convention of the use of 
the National Guard, special police and 
other officers to protect a corporation 
involved in a labor dispute when the 
right to organize, the right of free 
speech and free assemblage are in- 


met 
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volved; and for such other action as 
the E.C. may deem advisable. 


The resolutions adopted were di- 
rected to be sent to all affiliated or- 
ganizations and to the American Le- 
gion, as Governor McNutt had been 
a commander of that organization. 


(P. 456) We call upon the E.C. to 
support legislation which will prevent 
the abusive use of state militia in in- 
dustrial disputes; legislation which 
will confine the use of such militia 
solely to the maintenance of law and 
order, including protection of the 
rights and privileges of wage earners 
with respect to picketing, peaceful as- 
sembly, etc. We further urge the en- 
actment of legislation which will es- 
tablish impartial non-military agen- 
cies or tribunals through which use of 
Federal arms and equipment by mi- 
litia in industrial disputes shall be 
immediately investigated and misuse 
of such equipment be severely pun- 
ished. 


(P.516) It is advisable that the con- 
vention declare its convictions on the 
use of militia or Federal troops in con- 
nection with industrial disputes. The 
record of the militia in several states 
has justified the belief that their ac- 
tivities were more in the nature of 
strike-breaking than of preserving the 
public peace. Conventions of the 
American Federation of Labor have 
condemned in most vigorous langauge 
the activity of certain state militias in 
connection with strikes, and the mas- 
sacres, the savage killing of women 
and children by militiamen, which 
have occurred. These justified con- 
demnations of the strike-breaking ac- 
tivities of state militia have referred 
specifically to the militia of certain 
states. 

If the citizens of our country are to 
retain confidence in the militia, and 
the Army of the United States, these 
military organizations when called for 
duty to a community where industrial 
disputes exist must maintain absolute 
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neutrality in connection with the ques- 
tions in dispute. They must be as 
much the protectors of the wage earn- 
ers’ rights as they are those of the 
employers. Their sole duty is to main- 
tain law and order. The moment they 
become partisans of the employers, the 
moment their activities take on the 
function of strike-breaking, the mo- 
ment they indicate that they are no 
longer the equal protectors of all citi- 
zens, they depart from their true func- 
tion and bring not only themselves but 
their military associates into con- 
tempt. They destroy the confidence 
which should be reposed in them, and 
which is essential to confidence in gov- 
ernment, 


This convention declares its con- 
demnation of any act by the militia of 
any state which indicates that the 
militia and their officers are not 
equally the protectors of law and or- 
der, and of the equal rights of all citi- 
zens, and that we voice our emphatic 
condemnation of the officers and mem- 
bers of any militia who, through their 
activities, give comfort to employers 
during an industrial dispute by using 
their armed force to overawe citizens 
and strikers, and in a manner to assist 
employers in breaking a strike. 

The Executive Council is instructed 
to prepare legislation which will pre- 
vent any grants of money or Federal 
military supplies to state militias 
whose activities make it apparent that 
they are being used in a partisan 
manner in connection with an indus- 
trial dispute. 

National Labor Relations Board 

(Also see: Taft-Hartley, Allen- 
Bradley Legal Case) 

National Labor Relations Act— 
(Labor and the)—(1934, pp. 74, 548) 
Shortly after Congress met, Senator 
Wagner introduced a bill providing 
for the adjustment of labor disputes 
and also providing for the creation of 
a National Labor Board. The Com- 
mittee on Education and Labor of the 
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Senate held hearings at which our 
President testified. Labor approved 
the measure with certain amendments. 


May 26, Senator Walsh reported an 
entirely new bill, but no action was 
taken. June 16 Representative Burns 
introduced in the House H.R. Res. 375, 
which had been prepared at the in- 
stance of President Roosevelt. This 
was a resolution to “effectuate further 
the policy of the National Industrial 
Recovery Act’ and was a substitute 
for the Wagner Labor Dispute Bill. It 
passed the House the same day and 
was sent to the Senate where it was 
passed June 19. The law authorized 
the President ‘“‘to establish a board or 
boards to investigate activities of em- 
ployers or employees in any contro- 
versies arising under Section 7 (a) 
of the National Recovery Act or which 
are burdening or obstructing, or 
threatening to burden or obstruct the 
free flow of interstate commerce.” 


Any board so established is em- 
powered to order and conduct an elec- 
tion by a secret ballot of any of the 
employees of any employer, to deter- 
mine by what person or persons or 
organization they desire to be repre- 
sented in order to insure the right of 
employees to collective bargaining as 
defined in Section 7 (a) of the Na- 
tional Recovery Act. The resolution 
specifically provides that nothing in 
the law shall prevent or impede or di- 
minish in any way the right of em- 
ployees to strike or to engage in other 
concerted activities. The penalty of a 
fine of not more than $1,000 or by im- 
prisonment for not more than one 
year, or both, is provided on convic- 
tion of any person who knowingly vio- 
lates any rule or regulation author- 
ized under Section 8 or who interferes 
with any member or agent of any 
board established under this resolu- 
tion. 


(1935, pp. 48, 494) The first Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board was cre- 
ated by Executive Order on June 29, 
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1934, under Public Resolution No. 44 
which was passed by Congress on June 
16, 1934, and approved by the Presi- 
dent on June 19, 1934. As provided in 
the Executive Order, the National La- 
bor Relations Board replaced the Na- 
tional Labor Board on July 9th. 


The National Labor Board had been 
established by Executive Order on Au- 
gust 5, 1933, as a bi-partisan board 
under the chairmanship of Senator 
Robert F. Wagner. While important 
principles in the interpretation of Sec- 
tion 7(a) of the National Industrial 
Recovery Act were established, this 
Board was without power to enforce 
its rulings. Furthermore, although 
the question at issue in many cases 
was what agency should represent the 
employees in collective bargaining, 
this Board was without power to pro- 
ceed with the necessary elections. In 
order that the agency which was re- 
sponsible for the administration of the 
law might have the necessary powers 
to enforce decisions, to hold elections 
when necessary and to invalidate the 
company union as a recognized agency 
for collective bargaining, the Wagner 
Labor Disputes Bill was introduced by 
Senator Wagner. In the rush of last 
minute legislation, this bill was re- 
placed by Joint Resolution No. 44. 


Under the Joint Resolution, the 
President was authorized to establish 
a board or boards “authorized and di- 
rected to investigate issues, facts, 
practices, or activities of employers or 
employees in any controversies arising 
under Section 7(a)—or which are bur- 
dening or obstructing, or threatening 
to burden or obstruct, the free flow of 
interstate commerce——.” 


Any board so established was em- 
powered when it was in the public in- 
terest to order and conduct elections 
by secret ballot to determine “by what 
person, or persons or organization” 
the employees involved wished to be 
represented for the purpose of collec- 
tive bargaining. In connection with 
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such elections, power was given to or- 
der the production of pertinent docu- 
ments or the appearance of witnesses 
to give testimony under oath. 


Finally, after making provision for 
prescribing rules and regulations and 
specifying ‘‘a fine of not more than 
$1,000 or imprisonment for not more 
than one year, or both” for knowing 
violation of such rules and regulations 
or for interfering with or impeding 
the activities of any board, the Joint 
Resolution specifically protects the 
right to strike. “Nothing in this reso- 
lution shall prevent or impede or di- 
minish in any way the right of em- 
ployees to strike or engage in other 
concerted activities.” 

From the above, it is clear that the 
principal benefits to be anticipated 
from this legislation pertained to the 
matter of holding elections. The 
Board was empowered to order the 
production of the necessary documents 
or the appearance of witnesses to give 
testimony under oath. No additional 
powers were granted with respect to 
the enforcement of decisions where an 
election was not involved. No power 
was given to the Board to outlaw the 
company union as an agency for col- 
lective bargaining, but as will be seen 
from certain decisions of the Board 
which are reviewed below, the Board 
ruled in some cases that the company 
union would not be recognized as an 
agency for collective bargaining. 


The Board was authorized: 


1. To investigate issues arising 
under Section 7(a). 

2. To order and conduct elections. 

8. To hold hearings and make 
findings of fact with reference to 
alleged violations of Section 7(a). 

4. To prescribe, with the approval 
of the President, certain rules and 
regulations. 

5. To act as a Board of voluntary 
arbitration at the request of the 
parties to a labor dispute. 
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The Board was to recommend, when 
necessary, the establishment of re- 
gional boards or special boards over 
which the National Labor Relations 
Board would have the power of re- 
view. Furthermore, although it was 
stipulated that the Board “may de- 
cline to take cognizance of any labor 
dispute when there is another means 
of settlement provided,” the Executive 
Order contained no provision that 
might be interpreted as denying the 
Board the power to review decisions 
or recommendations of the other 
boards created. 

The Regional Labor Boards already 
in existence were continued with some 
changes in location and personnel. 
Seventeen districts were established 
and 24 local boards to act as agents of 
the National Board. Under this set- 
up, the Regional Boards were for the 
most part, fact-finding agencies. While 
they might attempt to settle disputes 
or hold elections where the consent 
and cooperation of the employers were 
obtained, they were not permitted to 
hold elections where payrolls were re- 
fused except under instructions and 
direction of the National Labor Rela- 
tions Board. They had no power to 
enforce recommendations with regard 
to violations of Section 7(a). 


While the centralization of all pow- 
ers in the National Board did involve 
certain delays, these were more than 
offset by the fact that all policies ema- 
nated directly from the Board itself. 
Consequently, uniformity was achieved 
that could not otherwise have been pos- 
sible. 

The operations of the National La- 
bor Relations Board, demonstrated be- 
yond question that where it may be 
advisable to establish special agencies 
to deal with particular situations or 
problems arising in certain industries, 
the interpretation and enforcement of 
the federal law that is enforced by all 
must be centered finally in one agency, 
to which all workers who primarily 
may be under the jurisdiction of a 
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special agency, will have the right of 
appeal. Brief reference may be made 
to the Automobile Labor Board and to 
the Daily Newspaper Industry Board 
which were not established under Pub- 
lic Resolution No. 44, and which had 
no connection with the National Labor 
Relations Board, but which operated 
along lines which to a substantial de- 
gree were in direct conflict with the 
principles established by the National 
Labor Relations Board. Furthermore, 
the workers who were included under 
the jurisdiction of these two boards 
were granted no right of appeal to the 
National Labor Relations Board. 


The Automobile Labor Board was 
created under the President’s settle- 
ment of the threatened automobile 
strike. The settlement specifically pro- 
vided for minority representation: 


If there be more than one group, 
each bargaining committee shall 
have total membership pro rata to 
the number of men each member 
represents. 


Since the National Labor Relations 
Board clearly enunciated the principle 
of majority representation in the 
Houde decision and strictly adhered 
to it thereafter, we find that workers 
in the automobile industry were com- 
pletely denied certain fundamental 
rights which the National Labor Re- 
lations Board had determined to be 
theirs. One other outstanding issue 
in this connection was the matter of 
holding elections and the manner in 
which they were conducted. 

The Daily Newspaper Industry 
Board was one of the adjustment 
boards which were established under 
the codes. The complaint of the San 
Francisco Call-Bulletin was filed with 
the San Francisco Regional Labor 
Board on October 5, 1934, and a hear- 
ing on the record was held before the 
National Labor Relations Board on 
November 13. A decision was made 
in favor of the complainant. The em- 
ployer contended that the Board did 
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not have jurisdiction and Mr. Rich- 
berg in his subsequent brief, contended 
that the stipulation that the Board 
“may decline to take cognizance” of 
situations arising where there is an- 
other means of settlement meant 
“shall” decline to take cognizance. To 
this the Board replied: ‘It is unneces- 
sary to torture the meaning of plain 
language.” This problem of jurisdic- 
tion was finally ended by President 
Roosevelt’s letter to the Labor Board 
on January 22, in which he requested 
that the National Labor Relations 
Board refuse to entertain a complaint 
arising in an industry where the code 
provides machinery for settlement. 

This decision applied to eighty-five 
industries (February 12, 1985) whose 
codes provided for Industrial Rela- 
tions Boards to adjust labor com- 
plaints or disputes, or both. The more 
important of the earlier decisions is- 
sued by the National Labor Relations 
Board established certain fundamen- 
tal principles which had been enun- 
ciated by the National Labor Board. 
These interpretations of Section 7(a) 
may be briefly summarized as follows: 

1. The right of employees to bar- 
gain collectively imposes a corre- 
sponding duty upon employers. The 
employer is obligated by law to ne- 
gotiate in good faith. 

2. The representatives selected by 
the majority of the employees within 
a bargaining unit are the sole 
agency for collective bargaining for 
that unit, 

3. The employees may select any 
person, persons or organization to 
represent them, and such represen- 
tatives are in no way restricted to 
fellow employees. 

4. The reduction to writing of 
agreements negotiated accords with 
sound business policy. 

The right of majority representa- 
tion and the obligation imposed upon 
employers to enter into negotiations in 
good faith were clearly set forth in 
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the case of the Houde Engineering 
Corporation. In the decision, dated 
August 30th, the position of the Board 
on these two points was clearly set 
forth in the following language: 


“This Board, therefore, stands 
upon the majority rule. And it does 
so the more willingly because the 
rule is in accord with the American 
traditions of political democracy, 
which empower representatives 
elected by the majority of the voters 

~ to speak for all the people. 

“When a person, committee or or- 
ganization has been designated by 
the majority of employees in a plant 
or other appropriate unit for collec- 
tive bargaining, it is the right of the 
representatives so designated to be 
treated by the employer as the exclu- 
sive collective bargaining agency for 
all employees in the unit, and the 
employer’s duty to make every rea- 
sonable effort, when requested, to 
arrive with this representative at a 
collective agreement covering terms 
of employment of all such em- 
ployees.” 

In this connection it is of interest 
to note that the principle of majority 
rule under Section 7(a) of the Na- 
tional Recovery Act, was first estab- 
lished by the Petroleum Labor Policy 
Board. 


In the Johnson Bronze Company 
case, the Board stated that the com- 
pany should meet with the union com- 
mittee, regardless of whether or not 
non-employees are on the committee. 

The status of the signed agreement 
was established in the National Ani- 
line and Chemical Company case when 
the Board found that ‘an insistence 
by an employer that he will go no 
further than to enter into an oral 
agreement may be evidence, in the 
light of other circumstances in the 
case, of a denial of the right of collec- 
tive bargaining.” 

One of the most significant decisions 
by the Board in any case involving 
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company unions was made on Septem- 
ber 27, 1934, in the case of Ely-Walker 
Dry Goods Company of St. Louis. 
This decision provided in substance 
that the company should withdraw all 
financial support from the League, 
should cease from soliciting or sug- 
gesting membership in the League, 
and should withdraw from the League 
any recognition as a collective bar- 
gaining agency. Wholesale House 
Workers Union Local 18316 which rep- 
resented a conceded majority of the 
employees in the departments con- 
cerned was to be recognized as the 
exclusive collective bargaining agency 
for the employees in those depart- 
ments, and the company was to nego- 
tiate in good faith with the union and 
make every reasonable effort to arrive 
at a collective agreement. 


Two important forms of discrimina- 
tion were recognized in the cases of 
the Foster Knitting Company, Inc., 
and the Globe Gabbe Corporation, re- 
spectively. In the first of these, the 
Board found that the company in de- 
nying to several employees reinstate- 
ment because of their union affiliations 
and activities, upon the termination of 
a temporary plant shut-down, had in 
effect discharged these employees. In 
the latter case, it was found that the 
removal of a plant from one location 
to another would not be found a suf- 
ficient reason for any change in rela- 
tions already established with the un- 
ion where former employees were also 
willing to remove to the new location. 

The position of the Board in seeking 
to protect the interests of employees 
who had been discharged for union 
activity is illustrated by the case of 
the U. S. Smelting, Refining and Min- 
ing Company. The company expressed 
its readiness to reinstate the men who 
had been discharged, but offered to 
two of them jobs with rates of pay 
considerably lower than what they had 
been receiving. The Board ordered 
that they be offered reinstatement im- 
mediately in their former positions 
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with the same rights as previously en- 
joyed. 

While the definite policy of pay- 
ment in full for all time lost through 
discriminatory discharge was never 
established, back wages to the date of 
the Regional Board decision were or- 
dered in the case of the Brunswick 
Laundry, and this principle was fol- 
lowed in many subsequent cases. 

One of the last decisions which was 
of significance, so far as the establish- 
ment of principles was concerned, was 
in the case of the Macauley Company 
where it was determined that no juris- 
diction could be taken over a situation 
which did not arise under the Presi- 
dent’s Reemployment Agreement or 
under an industry code. 

During the first six months of op- 
eration by the National Labor Rela- 
tions Board, one hundred elections 
were conducted by Regional Boards 
with the consent of the employers. An 
analysis of the results shows that 59 
percent of the valid votes were cast 
for trade unions and 34.9 percent were 
for company unions or employee-rep- 
resentation plans. After these elec- 
tions, recognition and collective bar- 
gaining were achieved in half of the 
units involved and written agreements 
were reported in about 40 percent of 
the units. 


Under Public Resolution No. 44, the 
following special boards were estab- 
lished in addition to the National La- 
bor Relations Board: 


1. The National Longshoremen’s 
Labor Board 

2. The National Steel Labor Re- 
lations Board 

8. The Textile Labor Relations 
Board 


The National Longshoremen’s La- 
bor Board was created by Executive 
Order on June 26, 1934, in connection 
with the wide-spread strike of long- 
shoremen then in progress on the Pa- 
cific Coast. Pursuant to the agree- 
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ment of August 7, 1934, between the 
parties, the Board on October 12, 1934, 
handed down its decision between the 
International Longshoremen’s Asso- 
ciation and the Waterfront Employers 
of Seattle, Portland, and San Fran- 
cisco, and the Marine Service Bureau 
of Los Angeles. The basic features of 
the award were: 

1. The National 
Labor Board 


2. The National Steel Labor Rela- 
tions Board 


8. The Textile 


Longshoremen’s 


Labor Relations 


‘Board 


The National Longshoremen’s La- 
bor Board was created by Executive 
Order on June 26, 1984, in connection 
with the wide-spread strike of long- 
shoremen then in progress on the Pa- 
cific Coast. Pursuant to the agree- 
ment of August 7, 1934, between the 
parties, the Board on October 12, 1934, 
handed down its decision between the 
International Longshoremen’s Asso- 
ciation and the Waterfront Employers 
of Seattle, Portland, and San Fran- 
cisco, and the Marine Service Bureau 
of Los Angeles. The basic features of 
the award were: 

(a) An increase in the basic wage 
rate from 85 cents to 95 cents per 
hour. 

(ob) A 6-hour day and a 30-hour 
week - 

(c) Provision for the hiring of all 
longshoremen through halls main- 
tained and operated jointly by the In- 
ternational Longshoremen’s Associa- 
tion and the respective employers. 
The proposals of the International 
Longshoremen’s Association had been: 

(a) An increase in the basic wage 
from 85 cents to $1. 

(b) Limitation of hours of work to 
6 per day, 30 hours per week. 

(c) Hiring and dispatching through 
the International Longshoremen’s As- 
sociation halls, under regulation es- 
tablished by a joint committee. On 
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October 17, 1934, decisions were 
handed down involving certain mem- 
bers of the International Longshore- 
men’s Association engaged as grain 
handlers in Portland, Vancouver and 
Seattle and certain members engaged 
as dock and terminal workers in Port- 
land, Oregon. By order of the Presi- 
dent, the Board ceased to exist on 
March 11, 1935. 

The National Steel Labor Relations 
Board was created by Executive Or- 
der on June 28, 1934, with powers 
similar to those of the National Labor 
Relations Board but with jurisdiction 
limited to the iron and steel industry. 
The principal functions of the Board, 
therefore, were: 

(a) To investigate issues arising 
under Section 7(a). 

(b) To promote the settlement of 
controversies by mediation and con- 
ciliation. 

(c) To serve as a board of volun- 
tary arbitration. 

(d) To exercise all the powers pro- 
vided in said Public Resolution No. 44, 
73rd Congress, for a board established 
under said resolution. 

(e) To hold elections, applying the 
majority-rule principle. 

Under the Steel Labor Relations 
Board, certain differences were ad- 
justed; reinstatement was required 
where discriminatory discharges were 
found and elections were ordered in 
many cases to determine by what per- 
son, persons, or organization the em- 
ployees concerned wished to be repre- 
sented for the purpose of collective 
bargaining. As sufficient power was 
not granted to the Board, it was un- 
able to enforce decisions. In many in- 
stances, elections which had been or- 
dered were prevented by court action. 
Although the Board was authorized to 
continue in a mediatory capacity after 
the invalidation of the NRA by the 
Supreme Court, operations were ac- 
tually terminated by the Schechter de- 
cision. 
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The Textile Labor Relations Board 
was created on September 26, 1934. 
The establishment of the Textile La- 
bor Relations Board and of the special 
boards to study the actual operation 
of the stretch-out were recommended 
in the report of ex-Governor Winant 
to the President. On September 5, 
1934, a Board of Inquiry under the 
chairmanship of John S. Winant had 
been appointed by the President to 
assist in reaching a settlement of the 
textile strike. 


The Board was authorized to in- 
quire into the complaints and prob- 
lems involved; to consider ways and 
means of meeting them; and upon the 
request of the parties, to act, or to 
select persons who should act, as a 
board of voluntary arbitration. The 
report of this Board of Inquiry was 
released on September 20th. With re- 
spect to the ability of the industry to 
carry higher payroll costs and with 
respect to the enforcement of certain 
code provisions, special studies were 
recommended by the Federal Trade 
Commission and by the United States 
Department of Labor. It was further 
recommended that special committees 
be created to supervise the use of the 
stretch-out and to recommend a per- 
manent plan for the control of the 
stretch-out. 


While these recommendations were 
of real significance, it may be said that 
the recommendations for a Textile La- 
bor Relations Board “for the more 
adequate protection of Labor’s rights 
under the collective bargaining and 
other labor provisions of the code” 
was the most significant feature in 
the recommendations of the Board. 


After a thorough analysis of the 
agencies which had been established 
in connection with code administra- 
tion, the Board found “that the whole 
system of administering the labor pro- 
visions of the code has completely lost 
the confidence of Labor in this indus- 
try, and is for that reason alone, im- 
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possible of functioning satisfactorily 
in the future.” It should be noted 
that the Board of Inquiry, in recom- 
mending that a special board be estab- 
lished for the Textile Industry, took 
cognizance of the fact that cases aris- 
ing out of Section 7(a) may be ap- 
pealed to the National Labor Rela- 
tions Board: “By this means harmony 
of principle in dealing with Section 
7(a) cases is assured.” 


In its creation, the Textile Labor 
Relations Board had the same general 
functions in the textile industry as 
did the National Steel Labor Relations 
Board in the iron and steel industry. 
The personnel of the two boards was 
the same. The foremost function of 
this Board, however, was to “take ap- 
propriate action in any case in which 
it is alleged that there has been dis- 
crimination in taking men back to 
work after the textile strike.” The 
major portion of the activities of the 
Board were devoted to this problem. 
In addition to recommending the rein- 
statement of strikers in many cases 
which were submitted to the Board, 
other cases were handled which con- 
cerned violations of Section 7(a) and 
some elections were ordered. 


The action which was taken by the 
Board in two instances warrants par- 
ticular notice. In the case of Stand- 
ard-Koosa-Thatcher Company, the al- 
leged company union, the Good Will 
Adjustment Club, was certified by the 
Textile Labor Relations Board as the 
representative of the employees for 
the purpose of collective bargaining. 
In the case of the Ninety-six Cotton 
Mill which involved certain strikers 
who had not been reinstated after the 
textile strike, the Board ruled that 
“The complainants’ strike was unsuc- 
cessful and for that reason, it is not 
incumbent upon the employer to rein- 
tate the strikers in their former posi- 
tions.” This ruling was in direct con- 
tradiction with the request of the 
Winant Board that the employers in 
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the industry “‘take back the workers 
now on strike without discrimination.” 

As was the case with the National 
Steel Labor Relations Board, the Na- 
tional Textile Labor Relations Board 
for all practical purposes was ter- 
minated with the invalidation of the 
NRA, although it was authorized to 
continue in a mediatory capacity. 

Brief consideration of principles es- 
tablished by the Board and of the re- 
sults obtained through those elections 
which were held indicates the tremen- 
dous potentialities of such an agency, 
but the total inability of the Board to 
enforce compliance with rulings which 
were made shows most conclusively 
that under Public Resolution No. 44, 
the Board was not vested with ade- 
quate power. 


Chairman Biddle in his appearance 
before the Senate Committee on Edu- 
cation and Labor during hearings on 
the Wagner Bill presented figures il- 
lustrating the scope of the Board’s 
achievement. Of approximately 5309 
cases brought before the regional la- 
bor boards, between July 1, 1934, and 
March 1, 1935, approximately 3950 
were disposed of. Approximately 1,- 
500,000 workers were involved. On 
the other hand, where decisions were 
issued by the National Labor Rela- 
tions Board finding violations, resti- 
tution in accordance with the decision 
was made in only 34 out of 86 cases. 
While 33 of these cases were referred 
to the Department of Justice, not one 
suit had been brought at the time of 
Chairman Biddle’s statement. 

With regard to elections, it is im- 
portant to note that while many elec- 
tions were held with the consent of 
employers, Chairman Biddle reported 
that in the case of each of the six 
elections ordered by the Board, the 
employer filed a petition with the Cir- 
cuit Court of Appeals to review the 
Board’s order in accordance with the 
provisions in Public Resolution No. 44. 


The next chapter in our history of 
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organization and collective bargaining 
under the protection of the federal 
government will be based on our ex- 
perience under the National Labor Re- 
lations Act which became law on July 
5, 1935. 


The Board is empowered to prevent 
any of the unfair labor practices listed 
below when they “affect” interstate 
commerce. It is an unfair labor prac- 
tice for an employer: 


1. To interfere with, restrain, or 
coerce employees in self-organization 
and collective bargaining. 


2. To dominate or interfere with the 
formation or administration of any 
labor organization or contribute fi- 
nancial or other support to it. 


38. To discriminate with regard to 
hire or tenure of employment or any 
term or condition of employment, to 
encourage or discourage membership 
in any labor organization. 


4. To discharge or discriminate 
against any employee for filing 
charges or giving testimony under the 
Act. 


5. To refuse to bargain collectively 
with the representatives of the em- 
ployees. 


Certain of the more important prin- 
ciples established by the National La- 
bor Relations Board have been written 
into the new law. The right of ma- 
jority representation is specifically in- 
cluded and employers have the af- 
firmative duty to bargain collectively 
with the duly chosen representatives 
of their employees. The company un- 
ion is outlawed and the union shop is 
specifically legalized. The provisions 
in the Act which pertain to these 
points should go far toward clarifying 
certain fundamental issues which have 
been recognized since the enactment of 
the National Industrial Recovery Act 
and Section 7(a). Of greater impor- 
tance, however, than the above, are 
the new powers with which the Board 
has been vested: 
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1. The power to subpoena witnesses 
and any evidence “that relates to any 
matter under investigation or in ques- 
tion”; 

2. The power to issue cease and 
desist orders enforceable in the courts. 


Under the National Labor Relations 
Act, we have every reason to believe 
that new goals in the field of labor re- 
lations will be achieved. The one out- 
standing question in connection with 
this legislation is to what extent will 
the National Labor Relations Board 
be permitted to protect the right to 
organize and bargain collectively un- 
der the commerce clause of the Con- 
stitution. 


(1935, p. 183) The Labor Disputes 
Bill passed both Houses of Congress, 
was approved by the President and 
became a law July 5, 1935. Our Presi- 
dent and other friends of the measure 
appeared before the Education and 
Labor Committee of the Senate and 
the Labor Committee of the House and 
explained the great benefits that 
would come from this legislation. They 
pointed out that there could be no 
peace in industry unless collective bar- 
gaining machinery was set up so that 
negotiations between employers and 
employees could be carried on in a 
practical and constructive way. 

When Section 7-a of the National 
Recovery Act became a law through 
its incorporation in industrial codes of 
fair competition the membership of 
the A. F. of L. believed a policy had 
been adopted that would prevent 
strikes and minimize labor disputes. 
But this was not to be. Employers re- 
fused to obey the law. They employed 
high-priced lawyers to show them how 
to circumvent the law. 

Discrimination was the order of the 
day. Employees were discharged. 
enormous sums were used to establish 
company unions and a legal fight was 
made to protect said company unions. 
Courts were appealed to to prevent or 
delay the holding of elections to de- 
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termine who should bargain collec- 
tively with the employer. In calling 
upon the workers to obey the laws 
great corporations expended large 
sums in trying to break the law. 


Because of the action of the em- 
ployers it was necessary to secure the 
passage of legislation that would 
make it possible to have real collective 
bargaining. To that end the Labor 
Disputes Bill was introduced. 


No bill ever introduced in Congress 
was so misrepresented. In the south 
a telegraph and telephone company 
solicited contributions from its em- 
ployees to be used in defeating the 
measure. Some employers coerced 
their employees into signing petitions 
protesting against the legislation. One 
corporation started a chain letter urg- 
ing recipients immediately to wire 
their respective Congressmen the 
strongest possible protest against the 
bill and also to have twenty-five or 
more of their employees to do the 
same. Those who received the chain 
letters were requested to write five 
business friends to also send such mes- 
sages to Congressmen and also have 
their employees do likewise. Great im- 
portance was given this campaign as 
an appeal was made to each recipient 
of the letter “not to break the chain.” 


When the bill was up in the Senate 
efforts were made to insert amend- 
ments that would practically kill the 
intent of the proposed law. These, 
however, were defeated and the bill 
was passed by the Senate May 16 by 
a vote of 63 to 12. 


The opposition to the bill in the 
House became greater and greater. 
When the bill was first introduced in 
Congress and hearings were held, 
President Green called upon the of- 
ficials and members of all labor or- 
ganizations to write or wire their re- 
spective Congressmen urging them to 
vote for the bill. However, the great 
strength of the opposition was di- 
rected toward the House organiza- 
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tion in its last efforts to defeat the 
bill. The Rules Committee was asked 
by friends of the bill for a rule pro- 
viding for the consideration of the 
measure. After some delay caused by 
continued opposition a rule was finally 
granted. The bill passed the House 
June 19 without a record vote. 

Convincing evidence was submitted 
in an effort to prove that the National 
Labor Relations Act would be of bene- 
fit to the people of the United States. 
All that Labor asked was to be placed 
in a position of equality with employ- 
ers in bargaining’ collectively. 

The intent of the law was so im- 
portant that the President of the 
United States placed it in his “must” 
list for passage by Congress. 

Labor has always opposed “com- 
pany unions.” These “unions” are 
formed by employers for the purpose 
of controlling the economic power of 
the workers. They are organized by 
the employers for their own special 
benefit. The law is designed to pro- 
tect employees against being com- 
pelled to join company unions for it 
prohibits certain unfair labor prac- 
tices. Among them are: 


1. Interfering with, restraining, or 
coercing employees in the exercise of 
their rights of self-organization and 
collective bargaining. 2. Dominating 
or interfering with the formation or 
administration of any labor organiza- 
tion, or contributing financial or other 
support to it. 3. Discriminating in re- 
gard to hire or tenure of employment 
or any term or condition of employ- | 
ment to discourage membership in 
any labor organization, but an em- 
ployer is not precluded from entering 
into an agreement with a union of the 
appropriate craft or unit of employ- 
ees, making union membership a con- 
dition of employment. 4. Discharging 
or otherwise discriminating against 
an employee or filing charges or giv- 
ing testimony under this Act. 5. Re- 
fusing to bargain collectively with the 
representatives of the employees. 
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Nothing in this Act shall be con- 
strued so as to interfere with, impede 
or diminish in any way the right to 
strike. 

(1936, pp. 153, 485) The National 
Labor Relations Board began its work 
on August 27, 1935, the date on which 
the appointment of the three board 
members by the President became ef- 
fective. Since that time, the board has 
been the agency empowered to pro- 
tect the right of workers to organize 
and bargain collectively under the 
mandate of the law. 


With what degree of success has the 
board achieved this purpose during 
the past year? An appraisal of the 
board’s activities may be based on the 
number of cases handled by the board 
itself and its regional officers during 
that period. By October 1, 1936, the 
board’s record covered 1,405 cases in- 
volving 291,408 workers. Of these, 
369 cases were closed by agreement 
of the parties; 444 were closed by 
dismissal or withdrawal; and 78 
cases were closed for such reasons as 
compliance with decisions, failure to 
find violation, refusal to assume jur- 
isdiction, or by transfer to some 
other agency. 

In addition, the board settled 103 
strike cases out of a total of 175 
handled. It averted 78 threatened 
strikes and held 57 elections. 


It will be noted that almost half of 
the cases closed were closed by agree- 
ment of the parties and, therefore, 
clearly represented a_ satisfactory 
settlement of the dispute. Included 
in the number of cases closed by dis- 
missal or withdrawal are many in 
which charges were originally filed 
with the board, but under the threat 
of the board’s action, the employers 
were willing to reach an agreement 
“out of court.” 

On October 1, 1936, there were 514 
eases still pending final determina- 
‘tion. This number included many 
eases in which decisions had been 
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rendered but full compliance not ob- 
tained. 


This record of cases gives undis- 
putable evidence of the board’s ability 
to prevent unfair labor practices out- 
lawed by the Act. While many of the 
cases presented to the board did not 
come for final determination either 
before the board or the courts, most 
of these cases were settled to the sat- 
isfaction of the workers involved be- 
cause of the mere existence of the 
statute and the administrative ma- 
chinery designed to enforce it. 


The first of the unfair labor prac- 
tices outlawed by the Act is for an 
employer to interfere with, restrain 
or coerce employees in the exercise of 
their rights. The cases heard and de- 
cided by the board have revealed im- 
portant factual information on such 
practices chiefly because of the 
board’s power to subpoena witnesses 
and records. 


It was shown, for example, that la- 
bor espionage was an important in- 
strument used by employers for un- 
ion-breaking. Much of the factual 
material brought to light in the 
board’s hearings in this connection 
served later as a basis for further in- 
vestigations by the LaFollette Sub- 
Committee of the Senate Committee 
on Education and Labor. The cases 
of the Friedman-Harry Marks Cloth- 
ing Company and the Pennsylvania 
Greyhound Lines, Inc., showed that 
employers and officials of corporations 
were not adverse to spying on unions 
personally. In the Virginia and Mary- 
land Coach Company case, the vice- 
president of the bus company went so 
far as to attend a union meeting dis- 
guised by a bus operator’s cap. In 
other cases, it was shown to be a com- 
mon practice to use regular employ- 
ees for spy work (Protective Motor 
Service Company and Consumers Re- 
search Inc.). Refusal by the workers 
to accept invitations to spy on their 
fellows was also demonstrated in such 
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cases as that of the Fruehauf Trailer 
Company and Foster Brothers Manu- 
facturing Company, Inc. The use of 
the nationally known detective agen- 
cies by employers was revealed in de- 
tail in the notorious Freuhauf case 
and the cases of the Mackay Radio 
and Telegraph Company, the Brown 
Shoe Company and others. 


The experience of the board has 
shown that discrimination against 
union members and leaders, as well as 
threats of such discrimination, still re- 
main the most common form of inter- 
ference with union activity. This is 
generally done together with deliber- 
ate propaganda which not only poisons 
the minds of the workers against un- 
ions but also indicates to them that 
employers are prepared to make their 
hostility to unions effective by dis- 
missal. 


Among the many varieties of 
threats is the threat to move the 
plant or go out of business if the 
union succeeds in organizing the em- 
ployees (National Casket Company, 
Brown Shoe Company, etc.) Another 
form of propaganada consists in at- 
tempts to convince employees that 
unions and union organizers are not 
interested in the welfare of the work- 
ers but serve ulterior purposes. Em- 
ployers’ denunciations of unions as 
rackets were recorded in the cases of 
the Atlas Bag and Burlap Company, 
the Wheeling Steel Corporation, and 
Jones and Laughlin Steel Company. 
Sometimes such statements are more 
specific and homely; if a worker joins 
the union he would “be down here 
stopping bullets” while the union or- 
ganizer would be “sitting in the hotel 
smoking a cigar” (Greensboro Lum- 
ber Company). 


In some instances, an attempt is 
made to sap the strength of unions 
by foisting individual agreements on 
some of the workers (Atlas Bag & 
Burlap Company). In some situa- 
tions, the same purpose is achieved 
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by soliciting the striker under threat 
to return to work individually. 

The board has also held that activi- 
ties of employers which have the ef- 
fect of injuring the morale of union 
members constitute interference, re- 
straint and coercion. An example of 
this was shown in the Brown Shoe 
Company case where a_ seniority 
agreement with the company was the 
union’s outstanding achievement in 
collective bargaining. This agreement 
was arbitrarily abrogated by the com- 
pany without notice at a time when 
the members of the union needed its 
protection most. Such action the 
board has found unlawful. 

Finally, affiliation with an outside 
union is often discouraged by refusal 
of employers to deal with representa- 
tives who are not in their employ. In 
the Oregon Worsted Company case, 
the board held that the “insistence 
upon dividing the committee into em- 
ployee and non-employee groups con- 
stituted an arbitrary and flagrant vio- 
lation of the employee’s right to self- 
organization. It is not for the employ- 
er to dictate the form of representa- 
tion the employees shall have.” 

In its decisions, the board struck a 
heavy blow to company unions spon- 
sored by employers to prevent self- 
organization of the workers. In the 
Pennsylvania Greyhound Lines, Inc., 
decision, the company was not only 
orderéd to cease and desist from domi- 
nating and contributing financial sup- 
port to the company union, but also 
to withdraw all recognition from the 
company union as representative of 
their employees. Similar action was 
taken in the Wheeling Steel Corpora- 
tion decision where the company was 
ordered to cease and desist from en- 
couraging membership in or recog- 
nizing the departmental councils 
(which was a form of company union 
in this instance) or from discouraging 
membership in the lodges of the 
Amalgamated Association of Iron, 
Steel and Tin Workers. 
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Since the legality of the union shop 
was established under the Act, it was 
unnecessary for the board to substan- 
tiate the point by any of its decisions. 
The board made an important ruling, 
however, in upholding the legality of 
a strike for a union shop under federal 
jurisdiction. This issue was squarely 
met in its decision in the Alaska Ju- 
neau Gold Mining Company case in 
which the board ruled that “a strike 
for a closed shop is not illegal; em- 
ployees striking for such an end are 
as fully entitled to the benefits of the 
Act as are all other striking em- 
ployees.” 

Inasmuch as the Alaska Juneau 
case originated in federal territory, 
this may be interpreted as the posi- 
tion of the board in a territory sub- 
ject to direct federal jurisdiction. Had 
the strike originated in any of the 
states, the situation would have been 
materially different because the ques- 
tion of the legality of the union shop 
would then be determined by the state 
laws prevailing in a given locality. 
Legality of a strike for a union shop 
is a matter for judicial determination 
by the state courts governed by state 
laws. This is why in those states 
where union shops have been declared 
illegal and so held by the state courts, 
the board recognized the fact in the 
decisions handed down in cases origi- 
nating in such states. 


Another unfair labor practice pro- 
hibited by the Act is the refusal by 
employers to bargain collectively with 
the duly selected representatives of 
their employees. The board has ren- 
dered a series of important decisions 
upholding this fundamental right of 
workers. Following the precedent laid 
by the old National Labor Relations 
Board in the Houde case, the board 
ruled that collective bargaining must 
constitute negotiations in good faith 
leading toward an agreement. A mere 
discussion of proposals, the board 
held, does not constitute such bar- 
gaining (Atlantic Refining Company). 
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. . An important phase of the 
bond's work was the exercise of its 
power to determine representation in 
collective bargaining under the prin- 
ciple of majority rule. The first con- 
troversies concerning representation 
before the board were adjusted by 
elections held under agreements in 
which both parties had agreed in ad- 
vance to abide by the results. The 
first case in which the board’s power 
to determine “the unit appropriate 
for collective bargaining” was in- 
voked was that of the Wayne Knitting 
Mills of Fort Wayne, Indiana. In the 
election held on December 7, 1935, the 
American Federation of Hosiery 
Workers, Branch No. 2, polled five 
hundred and sixteen votes out of nine 
hundred and sixty ballots cast. This 
majority vote qualified the Hosiery 
Workers Union as the exclusive rep- 
resentative for collective bargaining. 


In many cases, however, the board 
was prevented by litigation from 
holding elections. On November 13, 
1935, the hearing in the case of the 
Majestic Flour Mills, Aurora, Mis- 
souri, and Federal Labor Union No. 
20028 was held up by injunction. This 
marked the beginning of a long list 
of cases in what clearly appeared to 
be a carefully planned campaign to 
prevent the board from exercising its 
functions. By August of this year, 
seventy-nine injunction cases against 
the board had been filed in thirty-one 
district courts. 


While the question of the constitu- 
tionality of the Act has been raised 
by the respondent companies in every 
instance of court litigation, it is sig- 
nificant that no circuit court of ap- 
peals has found the Act unconstitu- 
tional. There is no doubt that the 
Supreme Court will rule on the con- 
stitutionality of the Act in adjudicat- 
ing the cases now before it. 


Much confusion concerning the va- 
lidity of the Act has been created by 
employers who insisted on represent- 
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ing the measure as regulating com- 
merce. Actually, however, the purpose 
of the Act is to eliminate the use of 
certain substantial obstructions to the 
free flow of commerce and to elimi- 
nate these obstructions when they oc- 
cur. The Supreme Court will be cer- 
tain to dispel all doubt as to the Act’s 
validity, if it regards the law not as 
an attempt to regulate commerce but, 
as stated in the board’s petition for a 
rehearing of the Jones & Laughlin 
case, as a “regulation designed to pro- 
tect commerce and not to regulate the 
details of production.” 


(1937, pp. 126, 507) On April 12, 
1937, almost two years after the en- 
actment of the National Labor Rela- 
tions Act, the U.S. Supreme Court 
upheld its constitutionality in five 
cases, the facts of each case arising 
out of various interpretations of the 
Act by the board as applied to trans- 
portation, communication and manu- 
facturing. The effect of these deci- 
sions was to affirm the broad powers 
of the National Labor Relations Board 
as declared by Congress and to per- 
mit the board to begin for the first 
time an effective administration of 
the Act. 

The board in theory began func- 
tioning on August 27, 1935, the date 
on which the three original members 
thereon were appointed; but actually 
it was some months after the ap- 
pointment of the board that it became 
effectively organized and staffed to 
handle the volume of cases brought 
before it. Its first case was decided 
on December 7, 1935, and that case is 
an excellent example of the ham- 
stringing of the board by the courts 
during its early days. That case, the 
Greyhound case, was argued in the 
Circuit Court of Appeals for the Third 
Circuit in December, 1935, upon an 
application of the board for enforce- 
ment of its order directing the re- 
spondent to reinstate certain employ- 
ees discharged for membership in the 
union and to dissolve a company un- 
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ion; and until the time of the deci- 
sions of the Supreme Court above 
mentioned, the Circuit Court of Ap- 
peals had not decided the case. It 
was only decided on June 15, 1937. 
Prior to the decisions of the Su- 
preme Court affirming the validity of 
the Act the board had been very ac- 
tive in attempting to carry out its 
functions; 2,311 cases were handled 
by the board during the 18 months 
after it began active operations in the 
fall of 1935 until April 1, 1937, the 
2,311 cases involving 796,118 workers. 
Thereafter cases began coming to the 


‘board in greater volume. By May 1, 


1937, 2,788 cases had been noticed by 
the board, 3,852 cases by June 1, 
1937, and 6,479 cases by August 1, 
these 6,479 cases involving more than 
1,944,000 workers; 3,824 of these 
cases have been closed. 

During July 1,345 new cases arose, 
involving 309,666 workers, as opposed 
to 1,284 new cases during the previ- 
ous month, involving 369,515 workers. 


(P. 429) The E.C. is directed to 
have the following amendment to the 
National Labor Relations Act intro- 
duced in Congress and use every le- 
gitimate means for its enactment: 

“Employees shall have the right to 
organize and bargain collectively 
through representatives of their own 
choosing. The majority of any craft 
or class of employees shall have the 
right to determine who shall be the 
representatives of the craft or class 
for the purpose of this Act.” 

(P. 484) The A. F. of L., over a 


period of years, has endeavored to — 


promote legislation having the two- 
fold purpose of guaranteeing Labor’s 


right to organize, and the legalization © 
of the privilege of those who labor to © 


affiliate with labor organizations of 


their own free will, uninterfered with — 


by employers or federal, state or mu- 
nicipal government. 


The A. F. of L. has succeeded in © 
establishing trade unionism as an in- — 
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stitution which respects the public 
laws, and consistently observes the 
integrity of all contracts which are 
entered into. 


The A. F. of L., in the effort to 
carry out its purpose to secure full 
protection to the wage earner’s right 
to voluntary association for lawful 
purposes, was instrumental in the 
passage of the National Labor Rela- 
tions Act, approved July 5, 1935. It 
endorsed, and gave its assistance to 
the enactment of the measure by Con- 
gress, only after a definite under- 
standing and positive assurance had 
been secured by its sponsor in the 
Senate and in the House that the 
proper administration of the Act 
would protect the right of legitimate 
labor organizations to negotiate and 
enter into agreements with employ- 
ers, these agreements being negoti- 
ated by representatives freely select- 
ed by trade unions, and without inter- 
ference from any outside source in 
their selection. 


The National Labor Relations Act 
declares the policy of the United 
States to protect: 


The exercise by workers of full 
freedom of association, self-organ- 
ization, and designation of repre- 
sentatives of their own choosing for 
the purpose of negotiating the 
terms and conditions of their em- 
ployment or other mutual aid and 
protection. 

When the Act was under considera- 
tion we were assured by the sponsors 
of this legislation in the Senate and 
the House, that Section 9 (a) and (b), 
if properly administered, would and 
could not interfere with the activities 
of the trade union movement as con- 
stituted, or violate, or terminate 
agreements entered into by author- 
ized representatives of Labor; or in 
any manner interfere in the determi- 
ing of the form or character of the 
labor movement. 


We were further assured that should 
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any interpretation be placed upon the 
Act which worked to the detriment of 
the American trade union movement 
as represented by the A. F. of L., 
that the sponsors would immediately 
introduce an amendment to correct 
the misinterpretation which had been 
made. 

We were further assured that under 
no circumstances could the application 
and administration of the Act in any 
manner, directly or indirectly, give 
to the National Labor Relations Board, 
or any of its agencies, power or au- 
thority to in any manner enter the 
field of conciliation, mediation and 
negotiation for the purpose of adjust- 
ing industrial disputes. 

A careful reading of the Act makes 
it evident that no such authority or 
field of jurisdiction was given to the 
board. 


For these and other reasons the 
A. F. of L. instructs the E.C. to 
promptly assemble all of the facts 
and the evidence in proof of the mal- 
administration of the National Labor 
Relations Act, so that the rights of 
employees, together with the basic 
rights of trade unions, may be pro- 
tected, and so that Congress may be 
requested to amend this Act so as to 
prevent hereafter the usurped author- 
ity now being exercised by the board 
and its agencies. 

Furthermore the president and the 
E.C. are instructed and authorized to 
seek immediate correction of the de- 
plorable, disruptive and destructive 
condition above referred to, by peti- 
tioning the President of the United 
States for prompt and adequate 
relief. 

(1938, pp. 138, 344) On May 15, 
1935, Senator Robert F. Wagner arose 
in the Senate and said of the National 
Labor Relations Act: 


Anyone familiar with these laws 
will recognize at once that there is 
nothing in the pending bill which 
places the stamp of governmental 
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favor upon any particular type of 

union. 

Had the National Labor Relations 
Board construed and administered the 
Act in the spirit and on the basis of 
the foregoing declaration, we would 
not now have occasion to submit the 
following report. Instead of a report 
of justified criticism we would be 
submitting a report of unqualified ap- 
proval of the board and its adminis- 
tration, 

It is with deep regret that frank- 
ness impels us to report to you that 
the National Labor Relations Board 
has administered the Act contrary to 
its letter, spirit and intent, with man- 
ifest bias and prejudice against the 
A. F. of L. and in favor of dual and 
rival organizations. Our resentment 
has been arousing and your officers 
have publicly and officially in most 
vigorous terms condemned this unholy 
alliance between a government agency 
exercising quasi-judicial jurisdiction 
and the C.I.O. 

Increasing importance which at- 
taches to the actions of the National 
Labor Relations Board is evidenced 
by the fact that in the three years of 
its existence the board has handled 
16,500 cases involving almost 4,000,- 
000 workers. As the work of the 
board grew so did its tendency to go 
beyond the direct Congressional man- 
date and gradually to apply its deci- 
sions not to the questions of Labor’s 
basic rights which the Wagner Act 
had been designed to protect, but to 
the problems of form and structure 
of the labor movement itself. 


That a three-man board, composed 
of men with no direct labor experi- 
ence should undertake to shape the 
form and structure of our labor move- 
ment through decisions clothed with 
judicial authority, aroused among our 
unions a growing feeling of appre- 
hension and indignation. Aware of its 
solemn responsibility to preserve and 
perpetuate the basic democratic prin- 
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ciple of Labor’s self-determination 
and self-government, the entire mem- 
bership of the A. F, of L. has united 
in its protest against this unwelcome 
intervention in Labor’s internal prob- 
lems by a government bureau. The 
A. F. of L. is aware that problems 
which have emerged and developed 
over a period of fifty or sixty years— 
problems with which Labor has strug- 
gled for several generations—cannot 
and should not be settled by snap 
judgments of outsiders no matter 
how well-intentioned or learned they 


may be. 


It is with this invasion of Labor’s 
democratic sovereignty that we have 
found fault and not with the princi- 
ples and purposes which the Act em- 
bodies and which will always have our 
unyielding support. 


The Board has exceeded its public 
purpose and has vitiated the proce- 
dure delineated in the Act in three 
respects: 


First, in a large number of in- 
stances its agents have shown gross 
favoritism and bias in the handling 
of cases, furthering the objectives 
of one union against another and 
favoring one form of labor organ- 
ization. 


Second, by administrative fiat the 
board has set aside legally valid 
and- binding contracts entered into 
in good faith by bona fide unions 
and employers. 


Third, through the arbitrary de- 
termination of appropriate units in 
cases dealing with the question con- 
cerning representation, the board 
has sought to impose upon workers 


i 


regardless of their wishes the type — 


of organization it favored. 


Before the U.S. Supreme Court on 
April 12, 1937, handed down the five 


epoch-making decisions, upholding the . 


constitutionality of the National La- 
bor Relations Act, the administration 
of the law by the National Labor Re- 
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lations Board was on the whole, just 
and proper. Such errors as were com- 
mitted, were the natural result of a 
newly constituted government agency 
administering a newly created law. 
Since the decisions of the Supreme 
Court of April 12, 1937, the board has 
abandoned whatever restraint it im- 
posed upon itself prior to this date 
and has brazenly and by official acts 
declared itself as a proponent of the 
C.1.0. fostering its interests and by 
the effect of its decrees recruited 
membership for the C.I.O. 


In the short period of time from 
April 12, 1937, to the date of the hold- 
ing of the Denver Convention, the 
tendency on the part of some mem- 
bers of the board to pervert the spirit 
and intent of the law became appar- 
ent. The A. F. of L., desiring to main- 
tain the substantial benefits of the Act 
and desiring to accord the board the 
benefit of whatever doubt may have 
existed as to its apparent unfair atti- 
tude toward the A. F. of L., abstained 
from any official disapproval of the 
board in the report of the E.C. to the 
Denver Convention. The E.C. how- 
ever directed attention to the fact that 
the board was overstepping the 
bounds of its proper functions and the 
E.C. urged caution, as disclosed by 
the following statement in the report: 


“The National Labor Relations Board 
is now taking jurisdiction under the 
decisions of the Supreme Court over 
a great portion of the vast industries 
of America. It possesses more power 
than does any other governmental 
board now in existence. The board’s 
task is important enough if it ad- 
heres to the original intention of the 
Act of preventing employers from in- 
terfering with employees in joining 
unions. This work could well occupy 
the entire time of the board and its 
staff. The board, however, is going 
beyond this function and letting it- 
self be drawn into conflicts between 
unions when such entry by the board 
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is entirely improper and we believe 
unlawful, . . . The administration of 
the Act by the board is becoming 
more and more important. Whether 
or not it will recognize the validity 
of union contracts where a question 
of representation has been raised, 
whether or not it will continue its 
hands-off policy with respect to in- 
tervention during a strike and 
whether or not it can continue to 
avoid the jurisdictional dispute be- 
tween the Federation and the C.I.O. 
in the determination of units appro- 
priate for collective bargaining re- 
mains to be seen. It is of the utmost 
importance to organized labor that 
the administration of the Act be in 
competent and conscientious and im- 
partial hands.” 

Our suggestions for caution have 
gone unheeded. The administration of 
the Act has not been in competent and 
impartial hands. On the contrary, 
flagrant bias and prejudice exists on 
the part of the members of the board 
as is evidenced by decisions which at- 
tempt to undermine and destroy A. F. 
of L. unions, 


A study of numerous cases discloses 
the following: 


1—The board has thwarted the in- 
tent of Congress in determining what 
shall constitute an appropriate unit 
for the purpose of collective bargain- 
ing. 

2—The board has by its decisions 
determined that craft unions or other 
labor unions of long standing and 
affiliated with the A. F. of L. have no 
right to free choice and self-organi- 
zation. The board has assumed the 
power to make the determination of 
the proper unit contrary to the desires 
and wishes of craft groups or other 
recognized constituted unions affiliat- 
ed with the A. F. of L. 


3—The assumption of power by the 
board to disregard existing units of 
long standing and to substitute its 
own ideas and judgment of what shall 
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constitute the proper unit has caused 
disintegration and in some cases vir- 
tual disestablishment of A. F. of L. 
unions. 

4—The pronouncements of the 
board respecting the proper unit dis- 
close the determination on the part of 
the board to comply with the conten- 
tions and demands of the C.I.0. and to 
favor C.I.0. unions in an effort to de- 
stroy A. F. of L. unions. 


5—Great difficulty is experienced by 
many A. F. of L. unions which are 
strong and clearly have a majority 
in a plant in getting the board to or- 
der an election, when requests there- 
for are made by American Federation 
of Labor unions. By comparison, 
C.I.O. unions have secured rapid com- 
pliance with similar requests on their 
part. 

6—A. F. of L. unions have experi- 
enced great difficulty in obtaining de- 
cisions by the board after elections 
have been held, and after hearings 
have been had. Many decisions have 
been held up for many months and in 
some cases for the purpose of afford- 
ing C.I.0 unions an advantage through 
the delay. 


7—Lawyers and personnel of the 


regional labor boards have personal 
relationships with C.I.0. officials and 
have frequently advised and guided 
them in pending controversies with 
A.F. of L. unions. 


8—The National Labor Relations 
Board has in many cases built up a 
straw-man by the use of the word 
“favoritism” by the employer, as a 
result of which, it has violated the 
sanctity of contractual obligations 
between employers and A. F. of L. 
unions, has invalidated contracts and 
virtually disestablished existing A. F. 
of L. unions. 


9—The board has instituted inves- 
tigations and hearings at the request 
of small minorities of C.I.0. members 
for the purpose of assisting the C.I.O. 
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in disrupting existing relations be- 
tween the employers and A. F. of L. 
unions. 


Space will not permit a detailed re- 
cital of the number of cases and in- 
stances establishing the foregoing 
points. However, a few key cases are 
herein referred to. 


First and foremost is the case of the 
Allis Chalmers Company, wherein 
board member Edwin Smith dissented. 
He held that maintenance electricians 
and firemen and oilers affiliated with 
the A. F. of L. have not the right to 
vote as separate units and that the 


‘majority in these groups should be 


denied the right to select their bar- 
gaining agent. He held that all work- 
ers should be fused into one unit and 
an industrial organization set up. In 
discussing the majority opinion where- 
in the craft groups were accorded the 
right to select their bargaining agent 
he said: “By this pseudo-democratic 
method, a determination of the great- 
est consequence to the other employees 
in the plant is left in the hands of 
groups known to be hostile to indus- 
trial organization.” Board members, 
Chairman Madden and Donald Wake- 
field Smith wrote the majority opin- 
ion which was contrary to the conten- 
tions of Board member Edwin Smith. 
Since then, however, Board member 
Edwin Smith has won over Board 
member Donald Wakefield Smith and 
these two wrote that portion of the 
opinion in the Serrick Corporation 
case dated July 27, 1938. 


. Furthermore, for the pur- 
poses of this Act, and under the cir- 
cumstances of the present case, the 
division of the respondent’s em- 
ployees by the International Asso- 
ciation of Machinists into two locals 
for organizational purposes must 
be deemed artificial. Since the I. A. 
of M. sought to organize the tool 
room employees separately and at 
approximately the same time, so- 
licited and carried on organizational 
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activity among production employ- 
ees and continued to do so up to the 
time of the hearing, in fact, its 
methods of organization must be 
regarded as an attempt to enroll all 
the respondent’s production em- 
ployees in direct competition with 
the United Automobile Workers, 
which was organizing on an indus- 
trial basis. Therefore, the I. A. of 
M. cannot be heard to maintain that 
the craft unit is appropriate. 


The foregoing decision of Board 
members Edwin S. Smith and Donald 
Wakefield Smith elicited the following 
dissenting opinion from Chairman 
Madden: 

“T concur with the decision and in 
all of the opinion except that part be- 
ginning with the words ‘Furthermore, 
for the purposes of the act,’ and end- 
ing with the words ‘that the craft unit 
is appropriate.’ I think that this lan- 
guage is unnecessary for the decision 
of this case and that therefore no opin- 
ion should be expressed upon this sub- 
ject.” 


From the foregoing it will be seen 
that the insidious attempt to destroy 
A. F. of L. unions through the perver- 
sion of the unit provision in the: Na- 
tional Labor Relations Act is definitely 
on its way to accomplishment by the 
Board unless strong and determined 
measures are taken by the A. F. of L. 
to prevent it. 

Precedent-making decisions have 
been handed down in which contracts 
between employers and A. F. of L. 
unions have been invalidated. This 
has been accomplished by the Board 
by adopting a rule termed “favorit- 
ism” by the employer for the A. F. 
of L. unions in the matter of organiza- 
tion. The Board has accomplished this 
by rulings in which it ascribed to em- 
ployers acts of “favoritism” toward 
the A. F. of L. unions in the matter of 
organization. The Board has applied 
these rulings in such a way that if a 
foreman or a minor supervisory em- 
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ployee who has no right to hire or fire 
but who is eligible to membership in 
the C.I.O. and A. F. of L. unions, 
makes, without authorization from 
any official of the employer, a state- 
ment favorable to the A. F. of L. un- 
ion of which the employee in question 
is a member, such statement is suffi- 
cient to invalidate contracts lawfully 
entered into between the employer and 
the A. F. of L. union. The following 
cases, which do not include all the 
cases on the subject, are proof of the 
foregoing charge: Consolidated Edi- 
son Company, Serrick Corporation, 
National Motor Bearing Company, 
Zenite Metal Corporation, Carrollton 
Metal Products Company, National 
Electric Products Corporation, Elec- 
tric Vacuum Cleaner Company. 


It is interesting to note in several 
instances, the U.S. Circuit Courts of 
Appeals have condemned this rule of 
the Board and failed to approve of it. 
Two such cases recently decided are 
the Ballston-Stillwater Knitting Co., 
Inc., decided in the month of August. 
1938, by the U. S. Circuit Court of 
Appeals for the Second District (N.Y.), 
and Peninsular and Occidental Steam- 
ship Co., decided in the month of Au- 
gust, 1938, by the U. S. Circuit Court 
of Appeals for New Orleans. 


Based on reasoning similar to that 
used in the invalidation of contracts, 
the Board has set aside elections con- 
ducted under its auspices in which the 
A. F. of L. unions were successful. 
These elections were set aside at the 
instance and request of the C.I.O. un- 
ions on the weakest of pretexts. The 
cases which support this charge are, 
among others, Carrollton Metal Prod- 
ucts Company; Tennessee Copper 
Company; Johns-Manvyille Company 
(Cal.). When American Federation of 
Labor unions complained respecting 
outrageous conduct which would affect 
a C.I.0. favorable election—conduct 
amounting to bribery of voters—the 
Board has refused to grant even a 
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hearing on the matter, much less set 
aside the election. A case in support 
of this charge is Mobile-Alabama Dry 
Dock Company. 


By virtue of its decisions the Board 
has, by implication at least, placed 
A. F. of L. unions in the category of 
company unions and has caused to be 
visited upon A. F. of L. unions the 
same punishment as has been visited 
upon company unions. 


In the Consolidated Edison Com- 
pany case involving the C.I.O. and the 
International Brotherhood of Slectri- 
cal Workers, the I.B.E.W. had se- 
cured a contract recognizing it as the 
bargaining agency for its own mem- 
bers. The Board set aside the contract 
and used language which fails to con- 
ceal the finding that it looks upon the 
I.B.E.W. as a company union. This 
case was appealed to the United States 
Circuit Court of Appeals of New York. 
The Court held that there was no jus- 
tifiable reason for invalidating this 
contract and authorized the company 
and the I.B.E.W. to immediately enter 
into new contracts upon the same 
terms and conditions as those which 
were invalidated by the Board. 


The Board has abused its powers in 
determining limitations of the bar- 
gaining unit. Bit by bit the Board has 
assumed extraordinary powers in de- 
termining the unit for bargaining. It 
reached its culmination in the so- 
called Pacific Coast Longshoremen’s 
case. The Board held all the employ- 
ers of the Pacific Coast ports and all 
employees of the Pacific Coast ports 
to constitute a single unit for bargain- 
ing. Thus the city of Tacoma has an 
overwhelming majority of employees 
who are members of the A. F. of L. 
Yet the Board has held that the C.I.0O. 
will bargain for all the employees of 
Tacoma including the A, F. of L. ma- 
jority because of the claimed majority 
by the C.I.0. of the entire coast. Here 
the Board effectively disestablishes the 
A. F. of L. union, because a union 
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which cannot bargain for its members 
cannot function. 


This ruling is a product of the phi- 
losophy of Edwin S. Smith and Don- 
ald Wakefield Smith to foster indus- 
trial unions to the detriment of A. F. 
of L. unions. This case is a precedent 
for combining all steel, automobile, 
and unions in similar large industries 
and all the employers in these respec- 
tive industries as one unit, so as to 
effectively throttle and destroy in- 
dividual A. F. of L. unions because the 
number of members in the aggregate 
in the A. F. of L. unions in these in- 


‘dustries may be less than the aggre- 


gate members in the C.I.O. unions. 


The Board has refused to respect 
strike settlements effected by the De- 
partment of Labor or by courts on the 
basis that an election would be held to 
determine the bargaining representa- 
tive when it felt that A. F. of L. un- 
ions were likely to win the election. 


We mention the cases of the Mt. 
Vernon Car Manufacturing Company 
of Mt. Vernon, Illinois, the Serrick 
Corporation of Muncie, Indiana, and 
the Consumers Power Company of 
Michigan in support of this conten- 
tion. 


In these cases strikes were called off 
on the basis that an election would be 
held. In the Mt. Vernon case over a 
year has elapsed and no election has 
been held. On the contrary, a pro- 
longed hearing was conducted, which 
cost the A. F. of L. many thousands of 
dollars and no decision has been ren- 
dered to date. In the Serrick Com- 
pany case a decision was withheld for 
a year and then instead of respecting 
the settlement and holding an election, 
the Board certified the C.I.O. union 
without election. In the Consumers’ 
Power case, which involves a utility, 
there have been threats of closing 
down the power plant. Governor 
Murphy interceded and secured a 
promise from the Board that it would 
hold an election within sixty days. At 
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the behest of the C.I.0. the Board has 
not held an election to date, which is 
far beyond the 60-day period. When 
the delay became intolerable and a 
strike was imminent, it proceeded to 
hold a hearing in order to give the 
C.1.0. the advantage of further delay. 

There are a number of cases in 
which the C.I.0. unions have filed ob- 
jections for certification as bargaining 
representative. When it was appar- 
ent to the C.I.O. that it would lose the 
election the Board has permitted 
charges of so-called unfair labor prac- 
tices to be filed against the employer. 
This was done for the purpose of pre- 
venting the election which it was cer- 
tain would result unsuccessfully for 
the C.I.0. It is apparent to us and to 
any impartial individual inquiring 
into these cases that the Board and 
the C.I.0. have conspired to delay the 
elections at the behest and for the 
benefit of the C.I.O. 


The latest instance of this kind is 
the case brought by the C.I.0. against 
Chicago newspaper publishers. After 
a prolonged hearing the case was set 
for argument. The C.I.O. realizing it 
would lose an election, filed a charge 
of unfair labor practices. In fact an 
old complaint was resurrected and the 
arguments were called off by the 
Board. 


There are many other cases and in- 
stances establishing other activities of 
the board which are detrimental to the 
interests of the A. F. of L. and which 
evince partiality and bias in favor of 
the C.I.0. The proof is strong and 
overwhelming. 

Realizing that the maladministra- 
tion of the Act is the responsibility of 
the present personnel of the board, the 
E.C. made known to the President of 
the U.S. its opposition to the reap- 
pointment of Donald Wakefield Smith. 
The President has re-appointed him. 
However, such reappointment does not 
lessen the justification for opposition 
by the A. F. of L. and it will continue 
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to oppose those members of the board 
who fail to act impartially and with- 
out prejudice. 

The E.C. has given much attention 
to the subject of the revision of the 
Wagner Act. The basic rights guar- 
anteed by the Act, such as self-organi- 
zation, collective bargaining and bona 
fide restraints upon employers against 
interfering with these rights, are 
sound and ought to be preserved. How- 
ever, proper amendments are neces- 
sary to curtail the unlawful assump- 
tion of broad powers by the board, 
also to curtail unlimited discretion in 
construing and administering the Act, 
and to make specific the jurisdictional 
limits of the board. The manner and 
method of holding elections should be 
specifically provided for as well as the 
time in which such elections shall be 
held. Amendments will be necessary 
in respect to rights of review and ap- 
peal of decisions of the Board and that 
such right of review shall be accorded 
unions aggrieved of decisions in repre- 
sentation cases which is not now pro- 
vided for in the Act. 


More specifically, amendments will 
be required to limit the board’s power 
to invalidate union and employer con- 
tracts and to limit the power of the 
board in determining the proper unit 
for the purpose of collective bargain- 
ing. 

In connection with amendments it 
must be remembered that the Act does 
not accomplish to the degree intended 
the outlawing of company unions. 
There must be included in the revi- 
sions and amendments of the Act defi- 
nite and more specific provisions in 
respect to the abolition of company 
unions. 

(P. 344) It is evident, that the A. F. 
of L. has just cause to complain of the 
administration of the Act by the 
board. It is incontrovertible that the 
board is biased and prejudiced against 
the A. F. of L. and its affiliates. In 
controversies between A. F, of L. un- 
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ions and C.I.0. unions the C.I.O. un- 
ions have been awarded favorable de- 
cisions, not on the merits, but upon 
preconceived economic predilections of 
the members of the board. There is a 
manifest purpose on the part of the 
board to change the historical struc- 
ture of our National and International 
Unions and in effecting such change 
to destroy our unions. The Serrick 
Corporation decision referred to is a 
case in point. Here tool and die mak- 
ers were denied the right to self-or- 
ganization by denying to them the 
right to be constituted a separate unit 
for collective bargaining. 


Investigation into the activities of 
the Board, among other things, con- 
clusively established that the board 
refuses to act with reasonable prompt- 
ness on charges lodged by A. F. of L. 
unions; that the board, after holding 
hearings, has unreasonably delayed 
handing down decisions to the detri- 
ment of the cause of our unions. Often 
such delays are to further the inter- 
ests of the C.1.0. In other instances, 
elections fairly won by the A. F. of L. 
have been set aside and held for 
naught because of false and unfound- 
ed objections raised by the C.1.0. Con- 
tracts lawfully entered into by A. F. 
of L. unions and employers have been 
invalidated by the board on the flimsy 
pretense that some foreman without 
authority to hire and fire and who is a 
member of the union, has spoken fa- 
vorably of the contracting union. 


There are other fundamental com- 
plaints against the board which are 
amply sustained. The board has mis- 
conceived the purpose of the Act; it 
has perverted the spirit and intent of 
the law, and instead of administering 
the Act so as to promote peace in in- 
dustrial relations its method of ad- 
ministration has promoted strife. It 
has failed utterly to take cognizance 
of the fact that the protection of the 
fruits of collective bargaining is as 
important to workers as the right to 
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bargain collectively. It has failed to 
interpret the Act in the light of the 
expressed guarantees that workers 
shall have the right to organize for all 
“mutual aid and protection.” Insur- 
ance benefits, strike benefits, mutually 
of interest of workers engaged in well 
defined, separated tasks, etc., are fac- 
tors rarely considered by the board. 


Although the Act contains fundamen- 
tal guarantees of the rights of self- 
organization by workers which the 
A. F. of L. has fostered, the Board has 
given secondary consideration to these 
guarantees. Its primary consideration 
has been directed toward wunwar- 
ranted assumption of great powers, 
reaching out and grasping for more 
and more jurisdiction, until the rights 
and privileges of free trade unions 


have been invaded, usurped and de- 


nied. 


The manner and method of adminis- - 


tering the Act by the National Labor 
Relations Board has brought adminis- 
trative justice into disrepute. 


It is imperative, therefore, that the 
Act be revised lest our unions be ren- 
dered impotent by the nase decrees 
of the board. 


Of course, amendments to ‘the Act 
will have to be drawn as near to the 
date when Congress convenes as is 
practicable, because between the pres- 
ent time and the convening of Con- 
gress more experience will have been 
had with the board and its decrees. 


However, the experience to date con- 


vinces us that amendments dealing 
with the following subjects should be 
presented to the Congress: 


(1) The unit rule must be changed 
to conform to that which is in the Rail- 


way Labor Act so that. it will be obli- 


gatory on the board to grant a craft 


or class the right to select its bargain- . 


ing representative by majority vote. 

(2) The power of the board to in- 
validate contracts must be definitely 
curtailed. 


4, 
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(3) Every known interested party 
should be served with due process and 
be afforded an opportunity to appear 
in any case. No contractual rights 
should be passed upon without every 
party to the contract being served 
with process and given the right to 
appear in the case. 

(4) Intervention by interested par- 
ties should be made a matter of right 
and not a matter of discretion. 


(5) Definite qualifications should be 
set forth in respect to examiners. 
Some are wholly incompetent and unfit 
to serve in that capacity. In fact af- 
fidavits of prejudice should be per- 
mitted to be filed against them where 
an examiner is considered unfair. 

(6) Clarification respecting power 
over the issuance of subpoenas is nec- 
essary and liberalizing of the rule in 
that respect should be provided. 

(7) The secrecy of files must be 
lifted to the extent that all persons 
may have an opportunity to examine a 
record which contains material on 
which decisions are made. The idea 
of keeping information and material 
in a secret file and then utilizing it in 
connection with other evidence as a 
basis for the decisions smacks of star 
chamber proceedings. 


(8) Elections shall be conducted 
within thirty days from filing of a pe- 
tition therefor. 

(9) All cases shall be decided with- 
in 45 days after the close of the taking 
of testimony. 


There are two propositions which 
we acknowledge are controversial. We 
direct that the E.C. consider them fur- 
ther: 


First: Jurisdiction shall be granted 
appellate courts to review the facts as 
well as the law to determine whether 
the decision conforms to the weight 
and credibility of the evidence. 

Second: Separate the administrative 
functions from the judicial functions 
of the board, lodging the judicial func- 
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tions in a tribunal wholly independent 
from the National Labor Relations 
Board. 

Responsibility for much of the mal- 
administration of the Act is due to the 
personnel of the board. Changes are 
imperative if a just policy is to be 
adopted and maintained. 

Finally, vigorous opposition to the 
appointment and reappointment of 
men who are not qualified by training, 
experience and reputation for a quasi- 
judicial position of highest importance. 
If our protests are not heeded at one 
source, they should be forcefully pre- 
sented to the Senate of the U.S. so 
that only persons known to be free 
from bias or peculiar economic phi- 
losophies are appointed. 


Although it was not the purpose of 
the Act to vest mediation and concilia- 
tion powers in the National Labor Re- 
lations Board it has assumed such 
functions. There is in the Department 
of Labor a strong and efficient well- 
administered and thoroughly informed 
mediation and conciliation department 
which from the beginning has had the 
confidence of the workers. In numbers 
of cases regional directors have, under 
the guise of administering the Act, as- 
sumed mediation and conciliation au- 
thority which in truth and in fact was 
not through mediation or conciliation 
but mandates equivalent to threats of 
reprisals or penalties if not complied 
with. The Act does not give the Board 
authority to infringe upon or assume 
the functions of the Conciliation Divi- 
sion of the Department of Labor. The 
Board should confine its functions to 
the prescribed purposes of the Act. 

If necessary Congress should be 
asked to specifically provide against 
appropriations being used for the 
above purpose. 

(P. 352) Resolutions were adopted 
declaring that certain members of the 
NLRB should be relieved from any 
further official capacity of the board, 
and that members of the U.S. Senate 
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should in the following election be 
asked to declare their intention 
against confirmation of such officials. 

(1939, p. 147) In a lengthy report 
on the administration of the National 
Labor Relations Act, the Executive 
Council condemned the actions of the 
National Labor Relations Board in 
many important instances and re- 
ported on efforts made to replace anti- 
labor members of the Board. The re- 
port of the E.C. prefaced its report 
with the following statement: 

“The American Federation of Labor 
was the chief sponsor of the National 
Labor Relations Act. It fought for its 
adoption with all the vigor at its com- 
mand. It considered the adoption of 
this Act a great victory for organized 
labor because it not only recognized 
Labor’s fundamental rights of self- 
organization, self-determination and 
freedom of choice in designating rep- 
resentatives, but it gave Labor a 
means of enforcing such rights to the 
end that collective bargaining would 
be a reality. 


“The basic principles of the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Act are sound. 
The American Federation of Labor 
supports these basic principles and 
will continue to support them as 
forcefully as it sponsored the adop- 
tion of the Act. It will jealously de- 
fend and protect the basic principles 
of the Act from attack by forces that 
are antagonistic to these basic prin- 
ciples.” 


(1989, p. 481) The convention ap- 
proved the following report of its com- 
mittee which considered this subject: 


Your committee again emphasizes 
the fact that the American Federation 
of Labor was the original sponsor of 
the National Labor Relations Act. 
The basic principles of the National 
Labor Relations Act, guaranteeing to 
workers the rights of self-organiza- 
tion, self-determination, freedom of 
choice in designating representatives 
and imposing on employers the duty to 
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bargain collectively with representa- 
tives of workers, are sound. The 
American Federation of Labor will 
support these principles with all the 
vigor at its command. It will defend 
these basic principles of the Act from 
attack by any forces antagonistic to 
them. 


Because of a perverted construction 
of provisions in the Act and an im- 
proper administration of it by the 
Board, the fundamental rights re- 
ferred to have been weakened and in 
some respects destroyed. Because of 
bias on the part of certain members of 
the Board and its personnel, the 
American Federation of Labor and its 
affiliates have been made the victims 
of maladministration. Recognizing 
this, the Houston Convention by unan- 
imous action directed submission to 
Congress of amendments to the Act. 
These were carefully prepared and 
submitted soon after Congress went 
into session in 1989. Extended hear- 
ings were held before the Labor Com- 
mittees of the Senate and House of 
Representatives, but because of the 
delay in starting the hearings, no ac- 
tion was taken on these amendments 
at the last session of Congress. 


The overwhelming volume of proof 
and evidence submitted at these hear- 
ings sustained the position of the 
American Federation of Labor in 
sponsoring its amendments. The ex- 
amination of many of the Board’s de- 
cisions proved conclusively that the 
structure of the International Unions 
comprising the American Federation 
of Labor, and that of the American 
Federation of Labor itself, was at 
stake. 


It is impossible to review all the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board cases 
which the American Federation of La- 
bor presented to justify the amend- 
ments, for they run into the hundreds. 
The evidence presented proved, among 
other things, that in numerous in- 
stances the National Labor Relations 
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Board had postponed elections re- 
quested by American Federation of 
Labor organizations, these postpone- 
ments giving the C.I.O. an additional 
oportunity to break down American 
Federation of Labor membership. 

It was proved that the National 
Labor Relations Board had declared 
bona fide trade union agreements en- 
tered into with employers null and 
void, and that Federal Courts, includ- 
ing the Supreme Court of the United 
States, had held that the Board was in 
error and unjustified in its efforts to 
vacate these agreements. 


It was proved that in instances when 
the American Federation of Labor de- 
sired to have subpoenaes issued to se- 
cure the presence of witnesses, the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board had un- 
reasonably delayed issuing them. 


It was proved that in numerous 
cases the Board had so prepared the 
ballots for election to determine the 
unit for representation, that Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor unions were 
barred. 

It was proved that in instances the 
National Labor Relations Board had 
refused to permit American Federa- 
tion of Labor unions to be parties to 
cases coming before it. 


It was proved that a number of ex- 
aminers had shown themselves biased 
and wholly incompetent and unfit to 
serve in that capacity. 

It was shown that in many cases 
American Federation of Labor unions 
had been dealt with unjustly and in a 
prejudiced manner, the proof being 
the decisions which had been handed 
down by the United States Circuit 
Courts of Appeals, and the United 
States Supreme Court itself. 


Even the Board itself has since 
amended its rules in such a way as to 
meet some of the demands of the 
American Federation of Labor. The 
Board also rendered several precedent- 
making decisions which have had the 
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effect of adopting amendments spon- 
sored by the American Federation of 
Labor. Likewise several court deci- 
sions rendered in the past few months 
pronounced principles consistent with 
the amendments of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor. Thus, great benefits 
resulted from the presentation of 
these amendments and the hearings 
held respecting them. 


The necessity for the amendments, 
however, is not lessened, because this 
Board or some future Board may re- 
vise the rules now in force. This 
Board, or some future Board, may 
render decisions in other cases, revers- 
ing the present favorable decisions. 
Courts, too, may recede from their 
present position. Further, the amend- 
ments are vitally necessary in order to 
overcome several recent decisions of 
the Board which seriously jeopardize 
the interests of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor; they are also necessary 
for the improvement in administration 
of the Act, and for the purpose of re- 
moving the existing bias of some of 
the members of the Board, and of its 
personnel. against the American Fed- 
eration of Labor and its affiliates. 

The decision in the American Can 
Company case, rendered July 29, 1939, 
as pointed out by the dissenting mem- 
bers of the Board, 

. once the industrial union has 
obtained an exclusive contract on a 
plantwide basis, either by organiz- 
ing before the advent of the craft 
union or by capturing the craft un- 
ion’s majority in a later election, 
thereafter the craft employees are 
irrevocably part of the industrial 
unit. The effect is, therefore, to 
crystalize the industrial form of or- 
ganization and prevent the craft 
employees from ever thereafter 
changing their minds... 

indicates the imperative necessity for 
the revision of the unit rule in the 
present Act and for the adoption of 
the amendment of the American Fed- 
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eration of Labor respecting the unit 
rule, which amendment is identical 
with the New York Act and is based 
on the principles of the Railway La- 
bor Act. 


In a recent decision—(the Pitts- 
burgh Plate Glass Company case), the 
Board held that the workers in a sepa- 
rate plant of the company, who were 
overwhelmingly opposed to being rep- 
resented by the C.I.0., were to be bar- 
gained for by the C.1.0. regardless of 
an existing contract to the contrary. 
A member of the Board, in a vigorous 
dissenting opinion, accuses his col- 
leagues of flaunting the plain provi- 
sions of the Act in order to fix a unit 
to “suit their own fancy.” 


It is apparent from these and other 
decisions of the Board that the mem- 
bers are suspicious of one another’s 
motives, and the accusations contained 
in these decisions emphasize the ab- 
solute necessity for the adoption of 
the American Federation of Labor 
amendments so as to stop this illegal 
abuse of power by the Board and to 
eliminate decisions setting up units to 
“suit the fancy of its members” in- 
stead of complying with law. 


Other problems of great conse- 
quence still remain which can only be 
resolved by amending the Act. The 
right of appeal has been denied in 
cases such as the West Coast Long- 
shoremen’s case, the Progressive Mine 
Workers’ cases, whose petitions for 
certification have been dismissed with- 
out a hearing and without any reason 
being assigned for the dismissals. 
The problem of extraordinary and out- 
rageous delay in adjudicating cases 
must be eliminated. The rule-making 
power of the Board by which it as- 
sumes the power to legislate and 
through which it has legislated against 
the interests of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor must be curbed. This 
rule-making power as exercised by the 
Board, that is, the promulgation of 
rules without according interested par- 
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ties the right of a hearing, endangers 
the constitutional form of government 
of our democracy. 

Our movement could not remain 
silent when it became evident that it 
would not have an equal standing with 
any other labor organization before 
the law, 


We were actuated by a deep-seated 
conviction that we were defending the 
structure and the principles of the 
American Federation of Labor from 
one of the most insidious and danger- 
ous attacks it had ever encountered. 


Nothing could have been more dan- 
gerous to the American Federation of 
Labor than to permit decisions to go 
unchallenged which, in substance, de- 
clared that the American Federation 
of Labor did not stand equal before 
the law with any other labor organiza- 
tion, or that the National Labor Rela- 
tions Act authorized the Board to re- 
shape the form and structure of the 
American trade union movement. 

The dilatory tactics in the com- 
mencement of hearings before Con- 
gress eventuated in the adoption of a 
resolution to investigate the National 
Labor Relations Board by a committee 
of the House. The resolution was 
adopted by an overwhelming vote. If 
the result of this investigation should 
materially impair the Act, the respon- 
sibility must rest upon the shoulders 
of the National Labor Relations Board 
and its adamant refusal to yield to 
reasonable amendments before the 
resolution was proposed, and must be 
charged to opposition groups who, by 
vicious propaganda and other repre- 
hensible means, endeavored to prevent 
the adoption of constructive amend- 
ments to the Act. 

When testifying before the com- 
mittee of the House, President Green 
admonished the committee that if ac- 
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tion were not taken by Congress be- 


fore 1940, it was more than likely that 
the whole subject would be made a 
political issue in the 1940 campaign. 
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Only through the adoption of reason- 
able amendments by the coming ses- 
sion of Congress can this be averted. 


Your committee therefore recom- 
mends that the position of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor remain un- 
changed and in all respects be af- 
firmed; that the officers and Executive 
Council of the American Federation 
of Labor be directed to continue their 
efforts to amend the National Labor 
Relations Act in accordance with the 
amendments sponsored by the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor which are 
now pending before Congress. 

Your committee further recommends 
that emphasis be placed on that 
amendment which provides for the 
creation of a new Board with a mem- 
bership of five, and which provides, 
further for a complete overhauling of 
the present personnel employed by the 
Board. 


(1940, pp. 79, 110-113, 481-486) 
Pursuant to instructions of previous 
conventions, the A. F. of L. continued 
efforts to secure desired amendments 
to the National Labor Relations Act. 
These amendments sought one funda- 
mental objective—the effective re- 
moval for all time of the prejudicial 
bias, harmful inefficiency and flagrant 
distortion of basic principles that have 
characterized the administration of 
the Act. 

(1940, p. 481) The strenuous efforts 
made by the American Federation of 
Labor in the past three years to 
change the personnel of the National 
Labor Relations Board and other key 
personnel, has borne fruit. Two mem- 
bers of the late Board are no longer 
members thereof. 


The history leading up to these 
changes has been carefully set forth 
in the reports of the Executive Council 
and the Resolutions Committee for the 
years 1937, 1938, 1939, and in the 
present report of the Executive Coun- 
cil. 

Tt is sufficient to say that the fac- 
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tual matter presented in these reports 
establishes that shortly after the for- 
mation of a dual labor movement, a 
biased and unfair attitude toward 
the American Federation of Labor 
and its affiliates was manifested by 
the members of the Board, and by 
their appointed agents in the adminis- 
tration of the Act. 


Although the American Federation 
of Labor at first relied merely on pro- 
tests to the Board against this preju- 
dice and bias, the situation became so 
intolerable that no other course was 
left to the American Federation of 
Labor than to demand a change in per- 
sonnel and amendments to the Act. 
Although these amendments are still 
before Congress and have not yet been 
adopted, the submission of them to 
Congress, the hearings and investiga- 
tions conducted by various committees, 
have been productive of considerable 
reform in the administration of the 
Act. 


Last year, about the time the Con- 
gressional hearings were coming to an 
end, the Board revised and changed a 
number of fundamental rules improv- 
ing the administration of the Act. 
The most fundamental reform how- 
ever, is the changed personnel, not 
only in the members of the Board, but 
in the various key employes and 
agents of the Board. 


The hearings before the various 
Congressional committees disclosed 
that the secretarial force was anti- 
American Federation of Labor, and 
frequently acted as propagandists for 
a dual and rival labor movement. We 
are pleased to report that only a few 
days ago the Secretary of the Board, 
several of his assistants, and several 
lawyers employed by the Board, re- 
signed. Most of those who have al- 
ready resigned were openly accused of 
bias. There is room for further house- 
cleaning, and we have every reason to 
believe that the new members will re- 
move those individuals who have per- 
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verted the Act in their administration 
of it. 

We have stated before, and we re- 
peat again, that the fundamentals of 
the National Labor Relations Act are 
sound and must be preserved. But 
past experience indicates that these 
fundamentals can easily be departed 
from if the personnel of the Board is 
so disposed. Changes in personnel 
are not easily brought about. It is 
necessary therefore to guard the fun- 
damentals of the Act with definite 
substantive and procedural provisions 
from which no future Board will be 
permitted to depart. Therefore, it is 
necessary that the following basic 
amendments heretofore proposed by 
the American Federation of Labor be 
enacted into law. 

1. A change in the unit rule to per- 
mit skilled employes and recognized 
classifications of workers to retain 
their separate unity if they so desire, 
similar to the Railway Labor Act. 


2. A direct court appeal by labor 
organizations in representation cases, 
so as to preclude a recurrence of the 
Longshoremen’s decision, which wiped 
out all American Federation of Labor 
Longshoremen’s bargaining units on 
the West Coast. 

3. Amendments preserving the in- 
tegrity of collective bargaining agree- 
ments lawfully entered into by bona 
fide labor oganizations. 


4. Procedural amendments to elimi- 
nate the outrageous delays that jeop- 
ardize the organizational gains made 
by many labor unions. 


5. While we have confidence in two 
members of the present Board, unfor- 
seen events may change the makeup of 
the Board at any time, and the logical 
reasons which originally led the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor to favor a 
five man Board remain unchanged. 

The struggle for reform by the 
American Federation of Labor has not 
ben in vain. With the change in the 
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personnel of the board we look for- 
ward with hope and confidence to a 
fair, honest and unbiased administra- 
tion of the National Labor Relations 
Act. In the efforts of the new mem- 
bers of the board to administer the 
Act fairly and honestly, the American 
Federation of Labor pledges to them 
its whole-hearted support. 


(1940, p. 329) The general counsel 
of the A. F. of L., in reporting on the 
Simplex Shoe Company vs. Wisconsin 
State Federation of Labor case, stated 
that the decision handed down in this 
case “gave validity to provisions which 
were subsequently written into the 
National Labor Relations Act and the 
various Labor Relations Acts of the 
states patterned after the Federal 
Act.” This had reference to the legali- 
ty of rights given Labor by the Nor- 
ris-LaGuardia Act. The Simplex de- 
cision likewise was deemed to declare 
that “such guarantees written into 
any enactment as substantive law 
were valid and binding.” 

(1941, p. 521) The E.C. report con- 
tained a report on developments in 
the administration of the National 
Labor Relations Board. The following 
committee report on the report of the 
Executive Council was approved: 

Significant improvements in the 
administration of the National Labor 
Relations Act continue to flow from 
the efforts of the past four years on 
the part of the American Federation 
of Labor to bring about necessary 
reforms. 

The background and reasons for 
the American Federation of Labor’s 
decision to amend the Act are de- 
tailed in the reports of the Execu- 
tive Council and the Resolutions Com- 
mittee for the years 1937, 1938, 1939, 
1940 and in the present report of the 
Executive Council. 


Briefly these reports demonstrated 
—and this demonstration has been 
fully corroborated by Congressional 
committees and by subsequent events 
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—that the original board and its per- 
sonnel administered the Act in a man- 
ner that not only prejudiced the in- 
terests and rights of the American 
Federation of Labor, but also per- 
verted and endangered the basic 
principles embodied in the Act. 

A few weeks ago the term of Board 
Member Edwin S. Smith expired. He 
was the last of the original board 
members. The President did not offer 
his name to the Senate for reappoint- 
ment, and this in itself represents a 
substantial victory for the American 
Federation of Labor. Board Member 
Smith was openly hostile to the in- 
terests of the Federation from the 
very beginning of the formation of 
the dual labor movement. No private 
individual has done as much as this 
public official to encourage opposition 
to the American Federation of Labor 
and enhance and strengthen the de- 
velopment of a dual and rival organ- 
ization. The elimination of Mr. Smith 
virtually completes the overhauling of 
a biased and unfair personnel and 
promises that hereafter the Ameri- 
ean Federation of Labor will receive 
fairer treatment before the labor 
board. 

In addition to the removal of in- 
competent and unfair personnel, our 
amendments were addressed to four 
major objectives: 


1. A change in the unit rule, so as 
to preserve the right of skilled crafts- 
men to designate their own repre- 
sentatives and to retain their own 
form of labor organization. 


2. Amendments safeguarding the 
integrity of lawful collective bargain- 
ing agreements of bona fide labor or- 
ganizations. 


3. Procedural amendments that 
would eliminate harmful and un- 
necessary delays. 


4. An amendment providing for a 
court review in representation cases 
so as to protect against arbitrary de- 
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cisions relating to the appropriate 
bargaining unit. 

As reported to you by the Execu- 
tive Council, many of our objectives 
have been obtained without amend- 
ment through changes in board deci- 
sions and through court opinion. For 
example, the Longshoremen decision 
in May of this year completely re- 
versed the notorious decision of the 
old board in the same case, whereby 
entire seaboard cities, organized by 
the American Federation of Labor 
and composed of 100 percent A. F. 
of L. membership, were forced to be 
represented by a dual and rival or- 
ganization. Under the new decision 
the same employees in these ports 
have at long last been given the right 
of self-organization and of free 
choice of their own representatives. 

Similarly, the board recently re- 
versed its decision in the Libby- 
Owens-Ford Glass Company case in a 
manner that gave employees in one 
of the plants of that company, com- 
pletely organized by the American 
Federation of Labor but who had 
heretofore been obliged to be bar- 
gained for by an undesired group, the 
right to designate their own A. F. 
of L. bargaining representative. 

Outstanding, too, is the decision of 
the Sixth Circuit Court of Appeals in 
the Electric Vacuum Cleaner Com- 
pany case which reversed a decision 
of the old board that had arbitrarily 
invalidated an A. F. of L. contract 
with unions affiliated with the Metal 
Trades Department. The present 
board, too, in the Calvert Distillery 
Company case and others, evidenced a 
changed and wholesome attitude with 
respect to lawful collective bargain- 
ing contracts. 

Finally, through a change in their 
rules of procedure, the present board 
has succeeded to a considerable extent 
in removing harmful delays. 

Thus, it will be seen that the activi- 
ties of the American Federation of 
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Labor have indeed proved fruitful. 
And yet, the need for legislating 
these changes, rather than depending 
upon the particular personnel at a 
particular time, is self-evident. Even 
the present board itself has, particu- 
larly with respect to the unit ques- 
tion, rendered opinions that strike 
directly at the vital interests of the 
American Federation of Labor. In 
the Inland Steel Company case, team- 
sters were denied the right to vote 
whether they desired to be represent- 
ed by the International Brotherhood 
of Teamsters or by a dual organiza- 
tion; and in the Weyerhaeuser case 
wherein the machinists were lumped 
with other crafts into one unit 
against the wishes of the separate 
crafts. 

This board, as well as the former 
board, has assumed absolute and un- 
reviewable power to shape and deter- 
mine the structure of trade unions in 
this country in accordance with the 
economic predilections of the person- 
nel of the board. We can conceive of 
no circumstances that justify this 
tremendous power. Already, the 
American Federation of Labor has 
suffered incalculable harm because of 
the abuse of this power by a biased 
board. Removal of that board has not 
removed the assumption of this pow- 
er. Ignorance or mistake in the ex- 
ercise of that power, no less than cal- 
culated abuse, constitutes a threat to 
the American Federation of Labor, 
since there is no appeal provided for 
from decisions in representation or 
unit cases. Therefore, it is incum- 
bent upon the American Federation 
of Labor to persist in its efforts to 
have the Wagner Act amended in ac- 
cordance with its proposals now pend- 
ing before Congress. 

(1942, p. 66) Efforts to improve the 
administration of the NLRB were in- 
corporated in report of Executive 
Council. The council was pleased with 
the improvements made but regretted 
that the overall functions were still 
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far from what is desired. The Coun- 
cil Report stated: 


“. . . In short, there was consid- 
erable overhauling resulting in imme- 
diate and substantial improvements 
and indicating fair promise of efficient 
and equitable administration that 
would be consistent with the ex- 
pressed purposes of the Act. 


Unfortunately, however, the evils 
we have been complaining of have not 
been fully removed. This we attribute 
to two fundamental factors, one, the 
vast and unfettered discretion vested 
in the board to determine the units 
appropriate for purposes of collective 
bargaining — or, put otherwise, (1) 
the absolute power vested in three 
government officials to shape the 
structure of the trade union move- 
ment, and (2) the retention of certain 
important officials — particularly Re- 
gional Directors—who continue to re- 
flect the bias and attitudes of the 
original board. 


(P. 68) Small wonder, in view of 
the trend of the board which the fore- 
going cases illustrate, that Regional 
Directors who had temporarily ob- 
seured their anti-A. F. of L. preju- 
dices when the new board came into 
being have openly resumed their for- 
mer attitudes of hostility to the A. F. 
of L. Small wonder, too, that the vol- 
ume of complaints against the board 
and its personnel that are being reg- 
istered by our affiliates throughout 
the country grows greater and great- 
er. For example, the General Execu- 
tive Board of the Teamsters Inter- 
national Union at its recent meeting 
in Atlantic City issued a statement 
strongly condemning the actions of 
the board. 

It is especially regrettable that in 
these perilous times when the ener- 
gies of all should be directed toward 
the successful prosecution of the war 
that the labor board should adminis- 
ter the Act in a manner that can only 
lead to confusion, dissatisfaction and 
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dissension. This unforunate circum- 
stance could have been completely 
avoided had our proposals for con- 
structive amendment of the Act been 
adopted. Each passing year brings 
further proof of the appropriateness 
and need of those amendments. Con- 
gressional action on those amend- 
ments was precluded last year because 
of the occupation of Congress with de- 
fense matters. Now that we are di- 
rectly engaged in a world-wide life 
and death struggle it may be thought 
by some that consideration by Con- 
gress is, at this time, inopportune. 
Yet, unless the board abandons its 
present trends, and permits workers 
to exercise the rights granted them 
by the Wagner Act, it is self-evident 
that passage of our amendments may 
become a necessary and even indis- 
pensable war measure. 

(P. 168) H.R. 5580 defines subversive 
individuals and prohibits them from 
serving as representatives of employ- 
ees under the National Labor Rela- 
tions Act. The Executive Council 
while agreeing that subversive per- 
sons should be controlled, opposed this 
bill because if history and common ex- 
perience mean anything such legisla- 
tion will not serve that end, but rather 
will be utilized as a means of harass- 
ing and attacking legitimate labor 
organizations. The problem of sub- 
versive activities is, by no means, 
limited to representation of employ- 
ees by subversive persons. There is 
absolutely no basis for the plain im- 
plication of H.R. 5580, namely, that 
our war effort has been hampered be- 
cause of misrepresentation of the 
American worker. As a matter of 
fact, it is fair to say, on the basis of 
reliable investigations and records, 
that other groups in our society have 
been far more conspicuously used and 
abused by subversive persons than 
have labor organizations. Thus, leg- 
islation which necessarily relates sub- 
versive activities to labor unions re- 
sults in a completely misleading and 
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unwarranted focus, and its inevitable 
result will be to penalize labor groups 
whose contribution to the war effort 
has not only proved completely patri- 
otic but also indispensable to success. 


(P. 608) The American Federation 
of Labor desires no defense of indi- 
viduals guilty of actions subversive to 
the Government of the United States, 
either in the ranks of the labor move- 
ment or elsewhere. We believe also 
that the record of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor, in this as well as in 
other national emergencies, makes 
legislation restricting the right of 
free choice of representation (a re- 
striction applicable only to organized 
labor) entirely unwarrantable and 
unjust. 


(P. 490) The administration of the 
National Labor Relations Act, despite 
improvements resulting from legisla- 
tive and other efforts of the Federa- 
tion, continues to present important 
deficiencies and serious problems. The 
Executive Council’s Report indicates 
that the American Federation of La- 
bor is still victimized by the prejudice 
of subordinate officials of the board 
and by erroneous decisions of the 
board itself growing out of its abso- 
lute power to determine what form 
and structure trade union organiza- 
tion in this country should take. Un- 
less the board permanently and con- 
clusively abandons the mystified exer- 
cise of that power as evidenced by its 
decision in the Utah Copper Company 
case and by the other decisions noted 
in the report of the Executive Council, 
and unless — more importantly — the 
constructive amendments of the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor, which place 
reasonable limits on the extent of that 
power, are adopted by Congress, then 
we shall be confronted with a danger- 
ous challenge to the principle of trade 
union autonomy and voluntarism. 


(1943, pp. 58, 415) Previous reports 
of the Executive Council of the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor, and the ac- 
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tion of the conventions on such re- 
ports, conclusively established the 
manifest bias of members of the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board and of a 
considerable number of its personnel 
against the American Federation of 
Labor and its affiliates. Manifest un- 
fairness in the administration of the 
Act where our affiliates were con- 
cerned, has amounted to “maladmin- 
istration.” With changes in member- 
ship of the board, improvement for a 
short period was noticeable. Soon the 
former prejudices against the Federa- 
tion and its affiliates reasserted them- 
selves. 

Your committee is convinced that 
the old remaining prejudiced person- 
nel dominates the board, and that the 
present members are too weak or un- 
willing to resist the strong favoritism 
displayed by employed personnel for 
rival organizations. On no other prem- 
ise can we explain the attitude of the 
board during the past year in support 
of the outrageous policy of raiding 
A. F. of L. unions by rival organiza- 
tions. The board and its personnel 
have, on many occasions, fostered such 
raiding by giving the raiders aid and 
comfort in the form of favorable pro- 
cedure, such as the issuance of un- 
warranted complaints against employ- 
ers with whom A. F. of L. unions have 
existing contracts; conducting hear- 
ings, holding elections; and the tim- 
ing of such procedure so as to be 
most advantageous to the raiders. 


The board’s activities reached a 
climax in its attitude toward the 
Kaiser Shipbuilding Company con- 
tract with the Metal Trades Depart- 
ment. Reference to the recital con- 
tained in the Executive Council’s Re- 
port will make clear the circumstances 


of this raid. 

We recommend hearty commenda- 
tion of the Metal Trades Department 
for its prompt, vigorous and effective 
action in defense of union rights. 


Your committee also recommends 
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that the Executive Council adopt all 
appropriate means for resisting the 
injustice practiced upon its affiliates 
by the board in the aiding and abet- 
ting of the raids upon the American 
Federation of Labor membership. 
Your committee urges that the Ex- 
ecutive Council continue to energetic- 
ally defend trade union rights as well 
as the fruits of collective bargaining, 
and prevent the board from perverting 
the Wagner Act into a charter for 
organizing rival unions by means of 
unlawful raids. 
., Your committee further recommends 
that the Executive Council study the 
work of this board, and developments 
from the operation of the law, for the 
purpose of recommending amendments 
which will assure constructive results. 


(1944, p. 155) The Report of the 
Executive Council called particular at- 
tention to experiences during the pre- 
ceding year with the National Labor 
Relations Board with particular ref- 
erence to their attitude toward raid- 
ing of A. F. of L. unions. Specific 
cases were reported which were con- 
sidered of major importance and the 
subject of the report was referred to 
a convention committee which made 
recommendations (unanimously adopt- 
ed) as follows: 

(P. 419) A. F. of L. called up- 
on, through Res. 99, to secure cover- 
age of government employees under 
NLRA. Convention took the following 
action on the proposal: 

Because of the unsatisfactory re-~ 
sults of the administration of the Act 
in its present scope and of the indef- 
inite nature of the resolution, the 
committee recommends that it be re- 
ferred to the Executive Council with 
instructions to confer with the affili- 
ated organizations of government em- 
ployees regarding any legislative pro- 
posal on the subject. 

(P. 540) Vigorous protest was 
lodged by the Executive Council in 
1943 against the National Labor Re- 
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lations Board for its attitude toward 
raiding of the American Federation of 
Labor unions by rival and dual unions. 
Your committee was of the opinion 
that as a result of that protest the 
attitude of the board would change. 
Unfortunately it has not changed, and, 
if anything, the opposition to the 
American Federation of Labor has be- 
come intensified. Decision after deci- 
sion, which has no basis in fact or 
justifiication in law, has been ren- 
dered against the American Federa- 
tion of Labor by the board in cases 
involving the American Federation of 
Labor and rival unions. 


It is unnecessary for your committee 
to emphasize this conclusion by repeat- 
ing the uncontradicted evidence con- 
tained in the Executive Council’s 
Report. 


Any fairminded person, examining the 
record of this board, its members and 
personnel, as disclosed by the Execu- 
tive Council’s reports for the past sev- 
eral years, will be convinced that the 
board functions more as an agency of 
a dual and rival organization than a 
quasi-judicial body set up to admin- 
ister a law calling for the highest 
judicial and administrative integrity. 
It is useless to complain to the board. 
Officials of the American Federation 
of Labor and of international unions 
have had repeated conferences with 
the board and have made personal ap- 
peal to its members to reverse its pro- 
cedure and attitude and deal fairly 
and justly with our unions, but all to 
no avail. Raids upon teamster unions 
have been permitted and encouraged; 
the Brotherhood of Carpenters has 
been plunged into expensive litiga- 
tion because of the refusal of the 
board to follow the procedure laid 
down by the National Labor Relations 
Act. 


The board has permitted rival un- 
ions to flout agreements entered into 
with American Federation of Labor 
unions to abstain from raiding, which 
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agreements were procured through 
the efforts of the War Labor Board. 
Nevertheless the National Labor Re- 
lations Board has ignored the War 
Labor Board and these agreements, 
and has accepted jurisdiction of cases 
for the purpose of aiding the rival 
unions to raid the American Federa- 
tion of Labor unions, as is forcefully 
demonstrated in the International 
Harvester case reported in Executive 
Council’s Report. 


Shabby and unjustified treatment 
was meted out to the United Garment 
Workers in the Cohn-Goldwater Com- 
pany case. An agreement between 
this employer and the United Gar- 
ment Workers was set aside for 
naught by the Board for the purpose 
of permitting the Amalgamated Cloth- 
ing Workers of America to raid three 
plants of the Cohn-Goldwater Com- 


pany which had contractual rela- 
tionship with the United Garment 
Workers. 


The board still adheres to the anti- 
quated and unjust doctrines estab- 
lished by the first board administering 
the National Labor Relations Act. 
One doctrine highly prejudicial to the 
American Federation of Labor is the 
American Can Company doctrine by 
which it holds that a past history of 
bargaining on an industrial basis 
fixes the industrial unit for all time 
in the future so as to preclude for- 
ever the establishment of a craft unit. 
The American Federation of Labor, 
through its general counsel, has re- 
peatedly requested the abandonment 
of this unjust doctrine by the board, 
but the board has been deaf to these 
pleas. 

Another vicious and unjust doctrine 
is the principle established in the 
Tennessee Coal, Iron and Railway 
Company case, and recently re-empha- 
sized in the Geneva Company case. 

In the Tennessee case the board 
held that an industrial type of unit 
only was appropriate in the basic 
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steel industry. Thus in any case in- 
volving basic steel no craft organiza- 
tion will be permitted to vote on a 
craft basis. Because of the impor- 
tance of the subject we quote from 
the Geneva Company decision: 


The various affiliates of the Coun- 
cil (Local Metal Trades Council), 
the I.B.E.W., the I.A.M., the En- 
ginemen, the Trainmen, all seek 
separate craft units. Putting aside 
for the present the claims of the 
Enginemen and the Trainmen, it 
appears that the unit issue herein 
is the same as that which was re- 
solved by the board in matter of 
Tennessee Coal, Iron and Railway 
Company by a finding that an in- 
dustrial type unit was appropriate 
in the basic steel industry. The 
record in the instant case unques- 
tionably confirms our conclusion in 
the above case. Accordingly, we 
find no merit in the contentions of 
the several American Federation of 
Labor affiliates that the separate 
craft units which they seek are ap- 
propriate for the purposes of col- 
lective bargaining at the Geneva 
plant. 


This is perhaps the most far reaching 
and sinister doctrine of the many 
pronounced by the board which have 
for their purpose the undermining of 
the American Federation of Labor by 
reforming and changing its struc- 
ture. By the extension of this doc- 
trine the board can completely shut 
out from basic industries American 
Federation of Labor craft unions. It 
will be recalled that when the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Act was pro- 
posed and was being considered Sen- 
ator Wagner appeared before the 
Executive Council of the American 
Federation of Labor. It was then 
pointed out to him that the language 
in Section 9 dealing with the selec- 
tion of appropriate units might be 
used to destroy existing unions by ex- 
cluding other organizations from an 
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appropriate unit. Senator Wagner 
emphasized that Section 9 was not in- 
tended for that purpose and would 
not, under any circumstances, be used 
to reform or change the structure of 
trade unionism and would not deny 
to the American Federation of Labor 
unions at any time under any circum- 
stances the right to vote as crafts if 
they so desired. He pointed to the 
provision in the National Labor Re- 
lations Act guaranteeing “freedom of 
choice” to all the workers and stated 
most emphatically that it guaranteed 
to craft workers the right to vote as 
crafts when they so desired. Yet un- 
der the Tennessee Railway Company 
case doctrine not only have Senator 
Wagner’s statements been repudiated, 
but a fraud has been perpetrated 
upon the American Federation of La- 
bor by the establishment of this doc- 
trine. 

Your committee recommends that 
the National Labor Relations Board 
be called upon to reverse these deci- 
sions by renouncing them in future 
cases, and that nothing be left undone 
to have Congress enact a law which 
will never again permit the present or 
any future board to arrogate to itself 
the power to destroy a large portion 
of the affiliates of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor. 

We repeat that efforts to change 
the disposition of the board to aid and 
assist rival unions is well nigh use- 
less. The only solution in sight is to 
adopt the recommendations of the Ex- 
ecutive Council to request Congress to 
amend the Act in two vital respects— 
first, to provide, in the language of 
the New York Labor Relations Act, 
that no craft or class be denied the 
right to vote as a craft or class in the 
selection of a bargaining representa- 
tive which will guarantee freedom of 
choice and the maintenance of craft 
union integrity contemplated by the 
Act; second—to provide for direct 
court review in representation cases, 
which is now denied under the Act. 
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Much injustice is suffered by the 
American Federation of Labor 
through inability to obtain a review 
in the courts of the board’s decisions 
in representation cases. 

Your committee calls to your atten- 
tion the adoption of an amendment to 
the 1944 Appropriations Act denying 
to the board the power to invalidate 
existing contracts by prohibiting it 
from expending funds for that pur- 
pose. The Metal Trades Department 
procured an amendment of that char- 
acter to the 1943 Appropriations Bill. 
It feared that the board would renew 
its attack upon existing agreements 
similar to the one the Kaiser Ship- 
building Company had with the Metal 
Trades Department if the prohibition 
of 1943 was dropped from the 1944 
Appropriations Bill, therefore the 
Metal Trades Department prepared 
an appropriate amendment to the 
1944 Appropriations Bill which guar- 
antees the integrity of past and con- 
tinuing contracts between unions and 
employers. This amendment to the 
Appropriations Bill has been the 
most vital force in preventing to a 
large degree numerous raids by rival 
unions upon American Federation of 
Labor contracts. The Metal Trades 
Department is to be commended for 
its vigilance in protecting the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor past and ex- 
isting contracts by procuring passage 
of this amendment to the Appropria- 
tions Bill. 

(1946, p. 180) The E.C. reported 
on important changes which had taken 
place in both the administration of 
the NLR Act and in the personnel 
of the board. The council pointed out 
that “the administration of the Act 
has improved somewhat under the 
new personnel, but some of the basic 
policies, which have heretofore been 
criticized by the A. F. of L., remain 
in effect, and many of the employees 
of the board, particularly in its re- 
gional offices, continue to perform 
their duties in such a way as to pro- 
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mote the interests of rival unions. 
The important American Can Com- 
pany case was discussed in its effect 
on board action on craft union con- 
tracts. 


The convention unanimously adopt- 
ed the recommendations of its com- 
mittee as follows: 

(1946, p. 615) Since the report of 
the Executive Council two years 
ago the membership of the National 
Labor Relations Board has undergone 
some change. Under the chair- 
manship of Mr. Paul Herzog some 
improvement has been noticed in the 
administration of the National Labor 
Relations Act. However, this improve- 
ment has not been sufficient to remove 
pre-existing prejudice and bias on the 
part of personnel in regional offices 
when cases are presented involving 
issues between A. F. of L. unions and 
rival unions. An outstanding exam- 
ple of prejudice of this nature are the 
proceeding in the so-called West 
Coast Cannery cases involving the 
American Federation of Labor and 
the International Brotherhood of 
Teamsters on one side and a rival 
union on the other. Regional Board 
activities indicated that the weight of 
the board was thrown in favor of the 
rival unions under circumstances 
which required a wholly different at- 
titude on the part of the board and 
its personnel. 

The board still adheres to the rep- 
rehensible American Can doctrine 
which freezes mass production units 
so as to exclude crafts from being set 
up as separate units. There is still 
necessity for an amendment to the 
Act making it mandatory upon the 
board to permit craft workers to vote 
as a unit when such crafts exist in a 
plant and desire to vote as a craft. 


Perhaps more time is needed in 
which to gather sufficient information 
to determine whether the attitude of 
the board toward previous complaints 
of the A. F. of L. has changed, and 
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whether a fairer and more just ad- 
ministration of the Act will be had in 
the future. The American Federation 
of Labor will be most diligent and 
watchful in this regard, and it is 
hoped by the time the next convention 
is held the Executive Council will be 
able to report considerable progress 
toward a better administration of the 
National Labor Relations Act. 


(1947, p.674) Protest was registered 
against the administration of the 
NLRB and Robert Denham, general 
counsel, through Res. 180, which was 
approved by the convention and re- 
ferred to the E.C. for implementation 
as follows: 

Resolved — That Robert Denham, 
general counsel for the National La- 
bor Relations Board, is hereby con- 
demned as partisan toward employer 
interests and unfit to be permitted to 
act in the high legal capacity to which 
he holds an interim appointment, and 
be it further 


Resolved—That the American Fed- 
eration of Labor respectfully requests 
President Truman to recall his name 
from consideration for the high office 
of genereal counsel to the NLRB, and 
be it further 


Resolved—That the American Fed- 
eration of Labor call upon the Joint 
Committee on Labor Management Re- 
lations to replace its counsel with 
one who is able to at least observe the 
common amenities attendant upon the 
duties expected from one allegedly 
engaged in studying the important 
matters delegated by Act of Con- 
gress, and be it further 

Resolyed—That the American Fed- 
eration of Labor again denounce Sen- 
ator Ball as a hateful enemy of or- 
ganized labor whose retirement will 
benefit the entire country, and be it 
further 

Resolved—That the American Fed- 
eration of Labor condemn the activity 
of the American Newspaper Publish- 
ers Association for its attempt to use 
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the procedure of the Taft-Hartley law 
to add its pressure influence against 
the International Typographical Un- 
ion and to pressure agencies of goy- 
ernment with partisan publicity on 
behalf of the employers of the entire 
printing and publishing industry, and 
be it further : 
Resolved—That the foregoing facts 
be brought to the attention of Presi- 
dent Truman with the urgent request 
of the American Federation of Labor 
that he make speedy and thorough 
investigation to the end that govern- 
mental agencies be held to fair and 
impartial procedures within the law. 
(Amendments)—(1949, p. 38) Res. 
8 proposed amendments to the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Act as follows: 
Whereas—When the original Na- 
tional Labor Relations Act was enact- 
ed, no one anticipated the use of its 
election machinery by rapacious dual 
C.I.O. unions for raiding expeditions 
against duly certified A. F. of L. un- 
ions; unfortunately, however, this per- 
nicious practice has developed, con- 
trary to the original intent of the 
Act, affecting to very serious degree 
many A. F. of L. unions, and 
Whereas—The cost of unwarranted. 
unnecessary NLRB elections, initiated 
only for raiding purposes, are borne 
by the government and ultimately by 
the taxpayers—without value received 
in peaceful labor relations, but on the 
contrary, stimulating increasing 
strife, and such election raids tend to 
disrupt production in the plants af- 
fected for weeks on end and are a 
menace to the national economy; an 
unfair charge upon the employer; and 
a disruption of normal labor rela- 
tions, and 
Whereas—The C.I.O. unions use the 
machinery of the NLRB election sys- 
tem to destroy A. F. of L. local unions 
and their bargaining rights and to 
corral the organized A. F. of L. work- 
ers into C.I.O. unions; even where 
they do not hope to accomplish the 
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actual seizure or control of A. F. of L. 
plants and locals, they use this means 
to deplete A. F. of L. unions’ funds in 
self-defense, so as to prevent them 
from using their resources for normal, 
healthy union administration and or- 
ganizing unorganized workers, and at 
the same time, they are able to dis- 
rupt normal collective bargaining in 
A. F. of L. plants, therefore, be it 


Resolyed—That in view of this sit- 
uation, and the dangerous conse- 
quences arising from such raiding at- 
tacks against legally certified A. F. 
of L. unions, the American Federation 
of Labor recommends the following 
amendments to the Wagner Act when 
re-enacted by Congress, to remedy 
these existing evils: 


1. Require valid proof of a 51% 
majority by a petitioner against an 
existing certified union, before allow- 
ing NLRB to call an election at an 
organized mill, through: 

(a) A showing of representation 

of 51% of the workers in the mill 

through valid signed membership 

cards; and 

(b) Rigid examination by the 
board of proof presented by the 
petitioning union, through checks 
of cards against the payrolls of the 
company and signatures of the 
workers, before the board is per- 
mitted to call an election. 


2. Require the union petitioning for 
an election in an organized mill, on a 
claim of 51% representation, to put 
up a bond that it represents a major- 
ity; which bond shall be forfeited, if 
it fails to win the election, and be 
split in a fair ratio between the gov- 
ernment and the raided union. 

(1949, p. 479) Inasmuch as the 
resolution deals with a future possi- 
bility, it was decided that no action is 
required at the time. 

Examiner’s Protest Against NLRB 
Test—(1950, pp. 154, 442) During 
the year amicable conclusion was 
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brought about in the case of the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board field and 
trial examiners whose jobs had been 
at stake for many months. Sensing 
the danger to orderly administration 
of labor laws, we promptly took in- 
terest in this matter, dating from the 
passage by the Congress of the Ad- 
ministrative Practices Act. This law 
prescribed rigid tests of fitness for 
these examiners. To such thorough 
examination we had no opposition but 
we were definitely and directly con- 
cerned over the manner in which it 
was evident that certain examiners 
were on the verge of losing their jobs 
despite their long service with the 
government. It was apparent to us 
that simply because these men had 
entered upon duty during the days 
the Wagner Act was in force that 
they were being marked for dis- 
missal. 

We lost no time approaching under- 
standing members of the Congress, 
particularly in the Senate. We re- 
quested that the issues be thoroughly 
searched and that justice be meted to 
those examiners who had performed 
loyally and efficiently and with far 
better claim to justice and fairplay 
than was about to be rendered... . 

It was not necessary to go the en- 
tire length of obtaining a full-dress 
investigation of the detailed treat- 
ment given the examiners by the 
United States Civil Service Commis- 
sion, though we were well and thor- 
oughly prepared to give complete 
support of the cause of decency and 
justice at all stages of the prelimi- 
nary inquiry and the public investi- 
gation should the latter eventuate. 
We intend at all times to continue 
our alertness in this regard and to 
repel the enemies of organized labor 
who had accepted as a foregone con- 
clusion that the nation would ratify 
the adoption of the Taft-Hartley Act 
at the polls. The 1948 election well 
exemplified the fallacy of such pre- 
sumptions. We were distinctly un- 
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willing to stand idly by and witness 
the loyal examiners of the NLRB and 
other agencies be liquidated uncere- 
moniously without raising a firm hand 
of protest. 

We shall provide all indicated de- 
mand for coordination of the efforts 
of those who attempt to lay hands 
upon those in the Federal Government 
civilian service who otherwise might 
be intimidated by unfair tests of 
their abilities to continue to hold their 
jobs. The integrity of our government 
is based upon the honesty of purpose 
of those in the administrative 
branches. That integrity we intend 
at all times to foster with all the 
fervor at our command. 

It now can be reported that these 
examiners will have no further need 
in the predictable future to be sub- 
jected to the tortures of job-fear 
superinduced by those who would 
connive to disrupt the orderly opera- 
tion of our administrative govern- 
ment machinery. 

Appointment of 

(1954, pp. 156, 586) 

Ever since the 80th Congress, there 
have been various efforts made, by 
those who claim some of the federal 
trial examiners are too liberal or too 
pro-Labor in their views, to remove 
such examiners from the federal serv- 
ice, not only in the NLRB, but also 
in other Federal Commissions or 
Agencies where examiners are em- 
ployed. In the 83rd Congress Senator 
McCarran introduced §S.1708 which 
would amend the Administrative Pro- 
cedure Act to permit lifetime appoint- 
ments by the President of all federal 
trial examiners. This would have per- 
mitted the elimination of presently 
employed trial examiners many of 
whom have given years of excellent 
and meritorious public service. The 
American Federation of Labor op- 
posed this bill and no action was 
taken on it. 

Reorganization Plan No. 12—(1950, 
pp. 156, 442) We paid particularly 
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close attention to the President’s Re- 
organization Plan No, 12 to transfer 
the functions of the General Counsel’s 
office to the National Labor Relations 
Board of the board’s chairman. It 
was evident that should the plan go 
into effect that some of the dissatis- 
faction with the Taft-Hartley Act 
might be removed and one or another 
feature of that Act eventually might 
be repealed piecemeal. 

Our conventions have repeated their 
stand for repeal of the Taft-Hartley 
Act completely and at one action. At 
the same time, repeal of the Act, part 
by part, would make increasingly dif- 
ficult final elimination of the remain- 
ing portions of the Act. 


President Green’s statement on Re- 
organization Plan No. 12 to the Mem- 
bers of Congress, including the Com- 
mittees on Expenditures in the Ex- 
ecutive Departments, is as follows: 


The American Federation of La- 
bor had not intended to inject itself 
into the controversy which has 
arisen in respect to the Presidential 
Reorganization Plan No. 12, which 
is the proposal to abolish the office 
of the General Counsel of the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board and 
restore such functions to the direc- 
tion of the chairman of the National 
Labor Relations Board as was the 
practice prior to the passage of the 
Labor - Management Relations Act 
of 1947. We do not consider this 
proposal as any part of Labor’s 
fight to repeal the Taft-Hartley 
Act. The proposal is one which is 
justified entirely on the grounds 
that it promotes efficiency and har- 
mony in the administration of an 
Act in which inefficiency and dis- 
harmony has heretofore prevailed 
to the confusion and detriment of 
organized labor in the processing of 
cases before the board. The testi- 
mony of Chairman Herzog, speak- 
ing on behalf of members of the 
Board, very forcefully presents the 
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urgent reasons in support of the 
President’s proposal. If there be 
any doubt in the matter, the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor urgently 
advocates such proposal as a means 
of accomplishing the objectives out- 
lined in the Hoover Report. 


This statement is sent due to the 
fact that there has been a serious 
misrepresentation made by oppo- 
nents of the proposal before both 
House and Senate Committees. It 
was indicated by certain opponents 
of Reorganization Plan No. 12 
that the American Federation of 
Labor favored separation of the 
function of the General Counsel 
from the administration of the Act 
by the board and had presented 
testimony in support of such sepa- 
ration of powers. While it is true 
that in 19389 or 1940 the American 
Federation of Labor did suggest, 
in view of the then composition of 
the board and its anti-A. F. of L. 
bias, that some curb be placed upon 
the discretionary powers lodged in 
the board, it is also true that the 
American Federation of Labor ex- 
pressed strenuous opposition to any 
proposal that the functions and 
powers of the General Counsel and 
the board be separated, both in tes- 
timony before the House and Sen- 
ate Committees in 1947 prior to the 
passage of the Taft-Hartley Act, 
and in 1949 during the hearings on 
the Thomas and Lesinski Bills. The 
record will speak for itself in that 
respect. 


It is hoped that this will serve 
to remove any misunderstanding 
that might have been created by 
reason of erroneous statement that 
the American Federation of Labor 
favored separation of powers as 
between the office of the General 
Counsel and the National Labor 
Relations Board. 


By a 53-30 vote, the Senate adopt- 
ed the resolution of disapproval of 
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Plan No. 12, thus leaving intact that 
portion of the law setting up the Gen- 
eral Counsel’s office independent of the 
board and the chairman. 


Removal of Denham Praised—(1959, 
pp. 335, 491) Res. 125, unanimously 
adopted by the convention, extended 
thanks to the President of the United 
States for his recognition of the dire 
need for a change in the office of Gen- 
eral Counsel of the NLRB in the re- 
moval of Robert Denham from office. 


National Parks and Monuments, 
Preservation — (1954, pp. 399, 471) 
Res. 73 protested against proposed 
construction of dams in the Upper 
Colorado Basin including two within 
the boundaries of Dinosaur National 
Monument and would inundate over 
one hundred miles of beautiful river 
canyons comprising the Dinosaur Na- 
tional Monument. The resolution fur- 
ther calls for the preservation of our 
national park system in general as 
created to preserve the scenic and 
geologic wonders of the country for 
the enjoyment of this and future gen- 
erations. 


Referred to the Executive Council 
for consideration and study and what- 
ever action may be warranted. 


National Recovery Act—(1933, pp. 
40, 409) The most important and far- 
reaching legislation ever enacted by 
Congress was “to encourage national 
industrial recovery, to foster fair 
competition, and to provide for the 
construction of certain useful public 
works.” 


The industrial recovery part of the 
Act provides for promoting the or- 
ganization of industry for the pur- 
pose of cooperative action among 
trade groups, to induce and maintain 
united action of Labor and manage- 
ment under adequate governmental 
sanctions and supervision, to elimi- 
nate unfair competitive practices, to 
promote the fullest possible utiliza- 
tion of the present productive capac- 
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ity of industries, to avoid undue re- 
striction of production, and to in- 
crease the consumption of industrial 
and agricultural products by increas- 
ing purchasing power. 

The object is to reduce and relieve 
unemployment, to improve standards 
of Labor and otherwise to rehabilitate 
industry and to conserve natural re- 
sources. 

Section 7 of the Act defines clearly 
the rights of Labor and undertakes to 
protect these rights from infringe- 
ment on the part of employers. Sec- 
tion 7 reads as follows: 

Every code of fair competition, 
agreement, and license approved, 
prescribed, or issued under this title 
shall contain the following condi- 
tions: 

(1) That employees shall have 
the right to organize and bargain 
collectively through representatives 
of their own choosing, and shall be 
free from the interference, restraint, 
or coercion of employers of labor, or 
their agents, in the designation of 
such representatives or in self-or- 
ganization or in other concerted ac- 
tivities for the purpose of collective 
bargaining or other mutual aid or 
protection; (2) that no employee 
and no one seeking employment shall 
be required as a condition of em- 
ployment to join any company union 
or to refrain from joining, organiz- 
ing, or assisting a labor organiza- 
tion of his own choosing; and (38) 
that employers shall comply with 
the maximum hours of labor, mini- 
mum rates of pay, and other condi- 
tions of employment, approved or 
prescribed by the President. 

The law also provides that the 
President shall afford every oppor- 
tunity to employers and employees to 
establish by mutual agreement the 
standards as to the maximum hours of 
labor, minimum rates of pay and such 
other conditions of employment as 
may be necessary. If no such mutual 


agreement has been reached and which 
might merit the approval of the Presi- 
dent, he, the President, may then in- 
vestigate the labor practices, policies, 
wages, hours of labor and conditions 
of employment prevailing and author- 
ize a limited code of fair competition 
fixing maximum hours of labor, mini- 
mum rates of pay and other conditions 
of employment. This shall have the 
same effect as a code of fair compe- 
tition reached by mutual agreement 
and approved by the President. 

After the bill had been introduced 
in Congress it was found it did not 
properly protect organized labor. We 
deemed the pending legislation of such 
grave importance that it caused a con- 
ference to be called in Washington of 
representatives of all national and in- 
ternational unions. This conference 
voted to insist upon inserting several 
amendments in Sub-divisions 1 and 2 
of Section 7, and likewise referred to 
the E.C. the proposal to protect Amer- 
ica’s wage earners against undue for- 
eign competition. 

The President of the A. F. of L. ap- 
peared before the House Committee 
and urged the incorporation of the 
proposed amendments. They were ap- 
proved by the House Committee on 
Ways and Means and passed by the 
House. 

When the bill reached the Senate it 
was referred to the Finance Commit- 
tee before which a representative of 
the steel industry appeared and urged 
an amendment that would legalize 
company unions. The Committee 
amended Section 7 to provide “that it 
was not intended to compel a change 
in the existing satisfactory relation- 
ship between employees and employ- 
ers.” This would have legalized ‘“com- 
pany unions.” Immediately our Presi- 
dent entered protest and when the 
amendment came up for action in the 
Senate it was defeated. The rejection 
of the amendment showed that Con- 
gress was opposed to “company un- 
ions.” 
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Title II of the Act provides for pub- 
lic works and construction projects. 
For these $3,300,000,000 has been ap- 
propriated. The President is empow- 
ered to construct, finance or aid in the 
construction or financing of any pub- 
lic works project included in the pro- 
gram prepared upon such terms as the 
President shall prescribe. He is au- 
thorized to make grants to states, 
municipalities or other public bodies 
for construction, repair or improve- 
ment of any project, but no such 
grants shall be in excess of 30 per cent 
of the cost of labor and materials em- 
ployed upon such project. The other 
70 per cent will be loans to be repaid. 


Not less than $50,000,000 is allotted 
for national forests highways, na- 
tional forests roads, trails, bridges 
and related projects. The President 
may also allot funds made available 
by the Act for the construction, repair 
and improvement of public highways 
in Alaska, the Canal Zone, Puerto 
Rico and the Virgin Islands. All con- 
tracts will contain such provisions as 
are necessary to insure that no convict 
labor shall be employed on any proj- 
ect, and that no individual except in 
executive, administrative and super- 
visory positions shall be permitted to 
work more than 30 hours in any one 
week. 


All employees “shall be paid just 
and reasonable wages which shall be 
compensation sufficient to provide, for 
the hours of labor, as limited, a stand- 
ard of living in decency and comfort.” 


For emergency construction of pub- 
lic highways $400,000,000 will be ex- 
pended. Another particular feature of 
the Act is the provision that $25,000,- 
000 is to be used for making loans for 
and otherwise aiding in the purchas- 
ing of subsistence homesteads of one 
or two acres. The moneys collected as 
repayment of such loans will consti- 
tute a revolving fund to be adminis- 
tered as directed by the President for 
similar purposes. 
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The fundamental objective of the 
American labor movement has been to 
establish in fact and in law the right 
of the workers to organize in organi- 
zations of their own choosing. We 
have always maintained that this ob- 
ject is inherent in the institutions and 
practices of freedom set up by the 
Constitution of this country. We have 
made steady progress in getting this 
right recognized in law and in prac- 
tice. This right has specifically been 
written into the Bankruptcy Act, the 
Railway Labor Act and the Norris-La- 
Guardia Act. Language from the lat- 
ter law was incorporated in the Na- 
tional Recovery Act, Section 7a. The 
exercise of the right to organize and 
bargain collectively is essential to the 
economic and social progress of wage 
earners. Workers understand full well 
that neither Government nor industry 
will confer upon them all the economic 
benefits to which they are entitled. 
The real instrumentality which the 
worker must utilize in order to pro- 
mote his economic welfare is his trade 
union. With it he can achieve much 
through the operation and application 
of the National Recovery Act, but 
without it he will fail to gain the mini- 
mum of benefits provided in the Act. 
In fact, the National Recovery Act 
has served to emphasize the need of 
wage earner organization, cooperation 
and collective action. That fact has 
been demonstrated in the formation 
and application of industrial codes 
of fair practice. The trade union will 
ever be the medium through which 
workers can realize the full enjoyment 
of the benefits of legislation which pro- 
claims the legal right of working peo- 
ple to organize, bargain collectively, 
and be represented by representatives 
of their own choosing. 

The National Recovery Act accepts 
three basic groups as constituting in- 
dustry; employers, representing the 
invested interests, employees or the 
producing workers, and the consum- 
ers. These are the distinct functional 
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groups in the business fabric that con- 
stitute our economic civilization. 

To make possible the necessary or- 
ganization to serve as the agencies 
through which the Recovery Adminis- 
tration could function the Act specifi- 
cally cleared away the legal difficulties 
that kept trade associations and trade 
unions from operating effectively. In 
Congressional discussion of the legis- 
lative proposal, the trade association 
and the trade union were accepted as 
the machinery implied in the measure. 


Conscious of the fact that lack of 
organization among wage earners had 
been a major factor in the unbalance 
in distribution of national income 
which was one of the causes of our 
economic breakdown, Labor regarded 
the passage of the National Recovery 
Act as imposing an obligation upon 
wage earners to organize in trade un- 
ions. Wage earners have been quick 
to seize the opportunity for organiza- 
tion which the legislation affords 
them. After four years of uncertain- 
ties of unemployment and loss of sav- 
ings, wage earners turn eagerly to an 
agency that provides opportunity for 
effectively bettering their conditions 
and giving them a greater degree of 
security. Accordingly, both sponta- 
neous and directed organizing cam- 
paigns have been vigorously under 
way. More charters per day since 
July 1 have been granted to federal 
labor unions than at any previous 
time for which we have records. 


The age-long struggle for human 
justice has centered around some phase 
of the right to representation for those 
affected by decisions. Politically, this 
principle was first proposed so that 
citizens might have a voice in taxation 
levied upon their money and proper- 
ties. Since the right of representation 
was established in taxation, it has 
been gradually extending throughout 
the political field. With the changes 
going on in production and in the or- 
ganization of our economic life, the 
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high degree of interdependence in eco- 
nomic welfare and relationships has 
centralized decisions that involve 
working conditions, incomes, or the 
distributions of the returns from joint 
work. Decisions on these points mean 
justice or injustice in those things 
which constitute the foundations of 
living. 

The work of one’s hands and mind 
is in a very special sense personal and 
does not lose its personal quality, even 
when the worker joins a work organi- 
zation housed under factory conditions 
and control over his work and product 
has passed entirely from under his 
control, Even though the worker has 
merged with groups associated to- 
gether for carrying on a great produc- 
tion enterprise, his sense of justice is 
outraged if he has no voice in making 
decisions about his work. 


The right to participations in deci- 
sions which concern us either per- 
sonally or by representation, is a prin- 
ciple growing out of the facts of hu- 
man nature and human experience. 
Representation is either direct or 
through organized channels. To secure 
this fundamental right is the primary 
purpose of the labor movement. 


The National Recovery Administra- 
tion in attempting to direct planning 
in industry, is setting up industrial 
policies and standards that affect 
wage earners profoundly. The whole 
organization of industry, trade prac- 
tices, accounting and recording pro- 
cedures, declaration of dividends, re- 
serves, et cetera, directly condition 
and control the opportunities and 
sources within which standards for 
wage earners must be fixed. In order 
to exercise any real control wage earn- 
ers must have the right of representa- 
tion where decisions are made that 
limit their own opportunities. 


The right of representation is es- 
sential to developing balanced data 
upon which to make decisions to as- 
sure balance in economic progress and, 
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hence, sustained prosperity. Labor 
maintains, therefore, that if the Re- 
covery Act is to achieve its purposes— 
jobs for the unemployed and increased 
buying power—representatives of 
wage earners must have a voice in 
every stage of code making. Inequi- 
table distribution of income and unem- 
ployment were the result of an indus- 
trial control from which Labor was 
excluded. We cannot expect to re- 
verse these two causes of economic 
disaster unless specific provisions are 
made for wage earner representation 
and participation in every stage of 
control. The A. F. of L. declares that 
labor representation in the drafting of 
code proposals in every stage of code 
hearing before the National Recovery 
Administration and in the enforce- 
ment and administrative agencies pro- 
vided by the code, is essential to 
achieving the purposes of the National 
Recovery Act and to meeting the re- 
quirements of human justice. 


(p. 81) In order to move forward 
forces started toward recovery on a 
large scale without losing the time 
necessary for industries to organize 
and work out codes, the President 
asked trade groups and individual em- 
ployers to make agreements with him. 
Evidently, these agreements were de- 
signed to be the instrumentality for 
turning the tides of business upward. 
The plan was three-fold. 


The employers’ part is to act at 
once and all together to submit and 
scrupulously comply with agreements 
with the President to shorten hours 
and raise wages, and to cooperate with 
employees in peaceful adjustment of 
differences. 


The employees’ part is to do their 
best on the job and to cooperate with 
NRA and employers in peaceful ad- 
justments of differences. 


The public’s part—and especially 
the part of women (who control the 
bulk of buying)—is to support all 
those employers and employees who do 
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their part to put breadwinners back 
to work. 

The blue eagle was adopted as the 
insignia of cooperation under this plan 
which proposed to get an appreciable 
proportion of the unemployed back to 
work by Labor Day. 

The machinery set up to carry out 
this program included district recov- 
ery boards, state recovery boards, 
state recovery councils. 

The district corresponded with each 
of the districts laid out by the Depart- 
ment of Commerce, 24 in number. The 
President appointed the boards, se- 
lecting as representatives those promi- 
nent in each manufacture, retail trade, 
wholesale trade, banking, farming, la- 
bor and social services, to serve with- 
out compensation. 

The state recovery boards of nine 
members were appointed by the Presi- 
dent so as to be truly representative 
of commercial, industrial, labor and 
civic interests. 

The state recovery council is made 
up of persons designated by state, la- 
bor, manufacturing, trade, civic, social 
service or welfare organization, asso- 
ciation or club. The council is to make 
necessary recommendations to the 
state board which receives and acts 
upon all matters referred to it by the 
NRA and district boards. 

The Administration later sent tele- 
grams to local organizations urging 
them to designate representatives to 
serve on a local compliance board for 
towns and cities. Each compliance 
board shall consist of two employee 
representatives —one of industrial 
workers and the other trade; two em- 
ployers, one industry and one trade; 
one consumer and one lawyer; these 
six shall select a chairman. We ear- 
nestly urge local unions to see to it 
that all union groups are fully and 
adequately represented on state coun- 
cils and local committees. 

The Blanket Agreement follows: 

(Authorized by section 4(a) Na- 
tional Industrial Recovery Act) 
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“During the period of the Presi- 
dent’s emergency reemployment drive, 
that is to say, from August 1 to De- 
cember 31, 1933, or to any earlier date 
of approval of a code of fair compe- 
tition to which he is subject, the un- 
dersigned hereby agrees with the 
President as follows: 


(1) After August 31, 1983, not to 
employ any person, under 16 years of 
age, except that persons between 14 
and 16 may be employed (but not in 
manufacturing or mechanical indus- 
tries) for not to exceed 3 hours per 
day and those hours between 7 a.m. 
and 7 p.m. in such work as will not 
interfere with hours of day school. 


(2) Not to work any accounting, 
clerical, banking, office, service, or 
sales employees (except outside sales- 
men) in any store, office, department, 
establishment, or public utility, or on 
any automotive or horse-drawn pas- 
senger, express, delivery, or freight 
service, or in any other place or man- 
ner, for more than 40 hours in any 1 
week and not to reduce the hours of 
any store or service operation to be- 
low 52 hours in any 1 week, unless 
such hours were less than 52 hours 
per week before July 1, 1933, and in 
the latter case not to reduce such 
hours at all. 

(3) Not to employ any factory or 
mechanical worker or artisan more 
than a maximum week of 35 hours un- 
til December 31, 1933, but with the 
right to work a maximum week of 40 
hours for any 6 weeks within this pe- 
riod; and not to employ any worker 
more than 8 hours in any 1 day. 


(4) The maximum hours fixed in 
the foregoing paragraphs (2) and (8) 
shall not apply to employees in estab- 
lishments employing not more than 
two persons in towns of less than 2,500 
population which towns are not part 
of a larger trade area; nor to regis- 
tered pharmacists or other profes- 
sional persons employed in their pro- 
fession; nor to employees in a man- 
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agerial or executive capacity, who 
now receive more than $35 per week; 
nor to employees on emergency main- 
tenance and repair work; nor to very 
special cases where restrictions of 
hours of highly skilled workers on con- 
tinuous processes would unavoidably 
reduce production but, in any such 
special case, at least time and one 
third shall be paid for hours worked 
in excess of the maximum. Population 
for the purposes of this agreement 
shall be determined by reference to 
the 1930 Federal census. 


(5) Not to pay any of the classes 
of employees mentioned in paragraph 
(2) less than $15 per week in any city 
of over 500,000 population, or in the 
immediate trade area of such city; nor 
less than $14.50 per week in any city 
of between 250,000 and 500,000 popu- 
lation, or in the immediate trade area 
of such city; nor less than $14 per 
week in any city of between 2,500 and 
250,000 population, or in the imme- 
diate trade area of such city; and in 
towns of less than 2,500 population to 
increase all wages by not less than 20 
percent, provided that this shall not 
require wages in excess of $12 per 
week. 


(6) Not to pay any employee of the 
classes mentioned in paragraph (3) 
less than 40 cents per hour unless the 
hourly rate for the same class of work 
on July 15, 1929, was less than 40 
cents per hour, in which latter case 
not to pay less than the hourly rate 
on July 15, 1929, and in no event less 
than 30 cents per hour. It is agreed 
that this paragraph establishes a 
guaranteed minimum rate of pay re- 
gardless of whether the employee is 
compensated on the basis of a time © 
rate or on a piece work performance. 


(7) Not to reduce the compensa- 
tion for employment now in excess of 
the minimum wages hereby agreed to 
(notwithstanding that the hours work- 
ed in such employment may be hereby 
reduced) and to increase the pay for 
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such employment by an equitable re- 
adjustment of all pay schedules. 

(8) Not to use any subterfuge to 
frustrate the spirit and intent of this 
agreement which is, among other 
things, to increase employment by a 
universal covenant, to remove obstruc- 
tions to commerce, and to shorten 
hours and to raise wages for the 
shorter week to a living basis. 

(9) Not to increase the price of any 
merchandise sold after the date hereof 
over the price on July 1, 1933, by more 
than is made necessary by actual in- 
ereases in production, replacement, or 
invoice costs of merchandise, or by 
taxes or other costs resulting from ac- 
tion taken pursuant to the Agricul- 
tural Adjustment Act, since July 1, 
1933, and, in setting such price in- 
creases, to give full weight to prob- 
able increases in sales volume and to 
refrain from taking profiteering ad- 
vantage of the consuming public. 

(10) To support and patronize es- 
tablishments which also have signed 
this agreement and are listed as mem- 
bers of NRA (National Recovery Ad- 
ministration). 

(11) To cooperate to the fullest ex- 
tent in having a code of fair competi- 
tion submited by his industry at the 
earliest possible date, and in any event 
before September 1, 19383. 

(12) Where, before June 16, 1933, 
the undersigned had contracted to pur- 
chase goods at a fixed price for de- 
livery during the period of this agree- 
ment, the undersigned will make an 
appropriate adjustment of said fixed 
price to meet any increase in cost 
caused by the seller having signed this 
President’s Reemployment Agreement 
or having become bound by any code 
of fair competition approved by the 
President. 

(18) This agreement shall cease 
upon approval by the President of a 
code to which the undersigned is sub- 
ject; or, if the NRA so elects, upon 
submission of a code to which the un- 
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dersigned is subject and substitution 
of any of its provisions for any of the 
terms of this agreement. 


(14) It is agreed that any person 
who wishes to do his part in the Presi- 
dent’s reemployment drive by signing 
this agreement, but who asserts that 
some particular provision hereof, be- 
cause of peculiar circumstances, will 
create great and unavoidable hard- 
ship, may obtain the benefits hereof 
by signing this agreement and putting 
it into effect and then, in a petition 
approved by a representative trade 
association of his industry, or other 
representative organization desig- 
nated by NRA, may apply for a stay 
of such provision pending a summary 
investigation by NRA, if he agrees in 
such application to abide by the deci- 
sion of such investigation. This agree- 
ment is entered into pursuant to sec- 
tion 4(a) of the National Industrial 
Recovery Act and subject to all the 
terms and conditions required by sec- 
tions 7(a) and 10(b) of that act.” 


Employers were given opportunity 
to modify the blanket amendment by 
offering substitute provisions for 
wages and hours adaptable to their 
own industries. Many of these provi- 
sions were not at all acceptable to the 
workers affected who had no opportu- 
nity to present their objections due to 
the desire of the Administration to 
secure immediate results. 


Because of the speed with which 
these Presidential agreements were 
acted upon, many questions and pro- 
tests have arisen against vague and 
misleading terms and efforts to length- 
en hours and cut pay. Efforts are 
being made to remedy abuses. It is 
fortunate that these agreements are 
recognized as only temporary expedi- 
ents, to be replaced by the code of each 
separate industry. The purpose of the 
re-employment agreement was to pro- 
vide more jobs and more purchasing 
power quickly so as to sustain in- 
creased business activity. 
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The Agricultural Adjustment Act 
which was drafted and enacted to meet 
the desperate straits of those depend- 
ent on the farming industry, dele- 
gated authority to the Secretary of 
Agriculture to administer the Act. 
The purpose of the Act is to raise 
prices of agricultural commodities. 
The Secretary is given control over 
agricultural commodities in the field 
through every stage of processing to- 
gether with prices. This wide, vertical 
control brings many industrial work- 
ers under AAA administration. An 
agreement has been reached distin- 
guishing the agricultural workers 
from the industrial, allocating the for- 
mer to the AAA and the latter to the 
NRA. 

Agricultural workers are all those 
employed by farmers on the farm 
when they are engaged in growing and 
preparing for sale the products of the 
soil and/or livestock; also, all labor 
used in growing and preparing perish- 
able agricultural commodities for mar- 
ket in original perishable fresh form. 
When workers are employed in proc- 
essing farm products or preparing 
them for market, beyond the stage cus- 
tomarily performed on the farm, such 
workers are not to be deemed agricul- 
tural workers. 


As a working arrangement, when 
industrial workers are employed in an 
industry coming under the Agricul- 
tural Act, wages and hours are re- 
ferred to the NRA. The difficulty with 
this plan is that distinctly labor issues 
are decided apart from trade union 
practices and industrial methods that 
directly influence decisions on wages 
and hours. Workers are participating 
partners in industries in which they 
are employed and their incomes and 
working conditions are affected by all 
decisions which are coordinating forces 
within the industry. 

To protect the effort at recovery 
from the backsets and disorganization 
that would arise from strikes and lock- 
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outs, the President of the United 
States created the National Labor 
Board to serve as an agency for con- 
ciliation and arbitration. There seem- 
ed a likelihood of serious and wide- 
spread strikes arising from dissatis- 
faction and misunderstanding with 
provisions of the blanket agreement, 
and it was thought wise to deal with 
such situations before they precipi- 
tated more serious difficulties. 


The theory upon which the organi- 
zation of the National Labor Board 
was formed is that it shall be com- 
posed of equal representatives of La- 
bor and industry, with an impartial 
chairman appointed by the President 
of the U.S. Senator Robert F. Wag- 
ner, author of the National Recovery 
Act, was appointed by the President 
to serve as Chairman of the National 
Labor Board. 

The Board has already acted upon 
a number of industrial disputes, and 
has brought about the settlement of a 
number of serious industrial contro- 
versies. 


Because the Board was recently cre- 
ated, it has not yet had time to develop 
a plan of permanent procedure, nor 
has it formed a complete organization 
for the consideration and settlement 
of industrial disputes calling for con- 
sideration and action. We understand 
that the National Labor Board has 
been established as a part of the per- 
manent administrative machinery of 
the National Recovery Act. It will 
function continuously and will be 


available for service in the settlement — 


of industrial controversies which may 
arise and which cannot be settled di- 
rectly between the representatives of — 
employers and employees. 


(P. 481) Under the National Recov- — 
ery Act, Congress appropriated $3,- 
300,000,000 for public works and other — 
purposes as a means of stimulating — 
employment throughout the country; — 
The expenditure of this vast sum 
calls for action by local and state leg- — 
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islative bodies, executive officials and 
boards and commissions to authorize, 
plan and develop programs of state 
and local public works, in addition to 
the distinctive federal projects. 

The A. F. of L. hereby appeals to 
the President of the United States, to 
the Department of the Interior, and 
to other divisions of the Federal Gov- 
ernment, and to the officers of state 
and local governments throughout the 
United States to expedite the public 
works program by all proper and rea- 
sonable means, to the end that it may 
be made speedily effective for the pur- 
pose of reducing unemployment and 
stimulating business... 


(1934, pp. 89, 472) For more than a 
year the government, Labor and in- 
dustry have been engaged in a gigan- 
tic attempt to restore prosperity to 
this country, and to bring about such 
changes in the industrial system of 
the country as will guard against a 
recurrence of the depression under 
which we have ben suffering for more 
than four years, and which a year ago 
resulted in an almost complete break- 
down of banking and of business. This 
attempt, in so far as industry is con- 
cerned, has been carried on under the 
National Industrial Recovery Act. 

Under this Act, Labor expected 
three principal benefits: increased em- 
ployment through the establishment of 
a shorter work week; increased pur- 
chasing power in the hands of the mil- 
lions of workers through the establish- 
ment of higher wage; the right to or- 
ganize into trade unions without fear 
of restraint, coercion, or intimidation 
on the part of employers and, so or- 
ganized, the right to bargain collec- 
tively for the establishment of satis- 
factory wages, hours, and working 
conditions. By the extent to which 
these purposes have been fulfilled, the 
success of the NRA may be judged 
from Labor’s interests. 


When the NRA became effective 
last year, wages had reached such low 
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levels that millions of workers among 
those still employed, even in the long 
work-week which prevailed, were not 
making a living wage. Hourly wage 
rates of 8, 10, 12, and 15 cents pre- 
vailed in many industries. Weekly 
earnings had sunk to levels undream- 
ed of during the years preceding the 
depression. Competition among em- 
ployers for the little business remain- 
ing was fierce, and competitive prices 
of goods were based upon constantly 
lowered wages. The situation of the 
workers of the country was desperate. 


It was in this situation that code 
making began. The theory back of 
codes, insofar as wages were con- 
cerned, was that competition based 
on low wages would be eliminated 
through the fair trades practices of 
codes; that while a single unit in an 
industry might very conceivably be 
unable to raise wages under former 
competitive conditions, all units in any 
given industry might very well in- 
crease wages Simultaneously; that only 
through drastic wage increases could 
sufficient purchasing power be cre- 
ated to provide a market for the prod- 
ucts of industry. 


Codes set minimum wages, below 
which no unscrupulous or inefficient 
employer could go in payment of his 
workers. In this the codes were in- 
tended to and did benefit large num- 
bers of unskilled men and women in 
industry. In some industries the mini- 
mum wages fixed in the codes raised 
hourly wage rates for an overwhelm- 
ing majority of workers in the indus- 
try. This was true, for example, in 
the furniture industry, in the cotton 
textile industry, and in many others, 
where wages had been especially de- 
pressed. It is, however, unfair to 
judge the effect of the codes upon even 
these groups of workers by increases 
in hourly wage rates. This has been 
the tendency of both industry and the 
Administration, and has led to exag- 
gerated statements of the benefits 
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large groups of workers have received 
from code wages. 


Of primary importance to the work- 
er are weekly earnings. It is upon the 
amount in the pay envelope at the end 
of the week that the worker and his 
family must live. From a considera- 
tion of weekly wages, it becomes clear 
that minimum wage rates in the code 
have been set so low that the purpose 
of the NRA has been completely nulli- 
fied in a large portion of industry. The 
wages fixed by the codes are not high 
enough to make possible an improved 
standard of living or to create in- 
creased consumer demand for the 
products of industry. 


Total payrolls have increased under 
the NRA as has employment. Consid- 
ering July, 1933, as the month just 
prior to the institution of the new pro- 
gram, under the President’s Reem- 
ployment Agreement, there has been a 
16.9 per cent increase in July, 1934, in 
the payrolls of sixteen industrial 
groups which report to the Bureau of 
Statistics. During the same period, 
July, 1933, to July, 1934, employment 
in the same reporting industries in- 
creased by 9.8 per cent. Individual 
average weekly wages in the same in- 
dustries increased 6.4 per cent, while 
cost of living increased 6.3 per cent. 
This meant that the employees in 
these industries are at the same posi- 
tion in regard to purchasing power as 
they held before the NRA. This is far 
from carrying out the purpose of the 
Recovery Administration. Increased 
payrolls, of course, mean increased 
purchasing power in the hands of the 
workers, but total payrolls are no in- 
dication of what is happening to the 
individual wage earners and earnings. 
In many industries codes have meant 
a very real decrease in wages and 
earnings rather than an increase, and 
large numbers of workers find them- 
selves today in a less favored position, 
economically, than they were a year 
ago. 
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In fixing wage rates in codes, the 
tendency has been to overlook the re- 
lationship which must exist between 
hourly wage rates and hours of work. 
Weekly wages and employment must 
be maintained as hours of work are 
reduced. Weekly wages and employ- 
ment maintained must be increased as 
the cost of living increases. 


Average weekly earnings have de- 
creased in automobiles, iron and steel, 
paper and pulp, and wool textiles. 
When the increase in the cost of living 
is considered, the real situation of 
these employees is seen to be even 
worse than the figures indicate. Ac- 
cording to the Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics, the cost of living in June, 1934, 
was 6.3 percent higher than a year 
ago. While no figure is as yet avail- 
able for July, 1934, it is certain that 
there was a further increase in the 
cost of living during that month. 


Even in a number of the industries 
listed in which average weekly wages 
have shown an increase, that increase 
is not sufficient to compensate for the 
increases in the cost of living. This is 
true of cotton textiles, daily newspa- 
pers, petroleum, transit, and wholesale 
trade. These millions of workers have 
less purchasing power today than they 
had a year ago. 


Minimum wages fixed in codes were 
to apply only to the least skilled work- 
ers in the industry, to those perform- 
ing common labor. It has been obvious 
from the beginning that without some 
protection extended to skilled workers, 
the tendency on the part of employers 
would be to make the minimum wage 
the maximum, and to reduce wages of 
skilled groups to compensate for in- 
creases in the wages of the unskilled. 
To protect the skilled worker it has 
been recommended again and again by 
Labor that protection be given wages 
for groups of employees or occupa- 
tions according to trade, industry or 
subdivision of industry, the experi- 
ence of the workers, and the regions 
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concerned, as would follow from the 
application of Section 7(b) (see later 
discussion). To this the Administra- 
tion has been consistently opposed. 
Codes have for this reason failed al- 
most completely to protect the higher- 
paid groups of employees. In many 
cases these groups have suffered sig- 
nificant decreases in wages. In the 
electrical industry, for example, a sub- 
stantial loss in weekly wages by near- 
ly all employees in the industry has 
resulted from the adoption of the code. 
In one plant average weekly wages of 
$32.00 to $35.00 were reduced to $20.00 
and $22.00 by the adoption of the code. 


In a few industries, despite the posi- 
tion taken by the Administration, 
wage scales above the minimum have 
been written into the codes. This is 
true of men’s clothing, coat and suit, 
hosiery, graphic arts, and motion pic- 
ture codes. In the vast majority of 
codes, however, no protection has been 
given skilled workers. Some codes ac- 
tually provide for reductions in week- 
ly pay proportional to the reduction in 
hours of work brought about by the 
codes; others ignore the higher paid 
workers; still others—and this in a 
majority—include meaningless and 
unenforceable provisions for adjust- 
ment in wages above the minimum, 
“so far as practicable,” “in the light 
of all the circumstances,” “an equi- 
table adjustment upward,” “the main- 
tenance of differentials,” and so on. 


All of these provisions have proven 
to be completely useless. All kinds of 
subterfuges have been resorted to to 
reduce all wages to the minimum. 
Skilled employees have been reclassi- 
fied as to occupations and duties to 
bring them into the minimum wage 
class; they have been discharged and 
rehired at the minimum rates of pay. 


Not only have higher paid employ- 
ees been reduced to the minimum 
wage rates, but many “sub-standard” 
groups of workers have been recog- 
nized by the codes as entitled to less 
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than code minimum rates. Differen- 
tials of all kinds have been used to cut 
down the minimum rates. Regional or 
population differentials exist in al- 
most every code. The establishment of 
lower wage rates for negro workers 
than for white workers has been gen- 
eral. This threatens to make perma- 
nent the lower standard of living and 
the lower purchasing power of work- 
ers in the South as compared with 
those in the North. No investigation 
which has so far been made justifies 
these differentials. They tend to bring 
about a shift in industry, based solely 
upon the determination of certain em- 
ployers to pay low wages. The same 
is true with regard to the wage dif- 
ferentials established in many codes, 
as between cities of different popula- 
tions. These differentials are based 
upon the same assumption as is that 
of the North-South differential—that 
cost of living is less in one community 
or locality than in another. These dif- 
ferences in established wage rates 
create or intensify competition based 
upon labor costs. 


The sex differential has been writ- 
ten into a majority of the codes. Op- 
erations performed by women workers 
are placed on a lower wage level than 
those performed by men. Lower rates 
are established for learners, appren- 
tices, junior workers, and handicapped 
workers. All of these differentials are 
highly undesirable and can tend only 
to destroy the benefits the codes should 
bring to the common or unskilled 
workers. 

It seems obvious that codes must be 
revised to increase minimum wages, 
to eliminate groups of workers now 
below the minimum rates, and to pro- 
tect wages of higher paid groups of 
employees. 


The problem of the regulation of 
hours through codes is closely tied up 
with that of unemployment. The 
measure of the success of the attempt 
to regulate hours of work is the num- 
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ber of persons who are still seeking 
jobs. Judged in such figures of un- 
employment the codes have as yet 
fallen far short of what was hoped 
and expected of them a year ago. The 
last estimate of unemployment, that 
for July, 1934, shows well over ten 
and a half million workers still unem- 
ployed. Slightly over two million of 
these men and women are at work on 
government projects, on PWA, in CCC 
camps, on relief projects of one kind 
or another. This leaves eight and a 
half million men and women without 
even temporary jobs. It was hoped 
that when codes were adopted cover- 
ing the majority of workers, hours 
would be so shortened that the mil- 
lions of unemployed would be ab- 
sorbed. This hope has not been fully 
realized. 

A survey of the codes adopted shows 
that industry has failed completely to 
realize the necessity for the shorter 
work week. There are now between 
five and six hundred approved codes 
of fair competition, covering, it has 
been estimated, some 18,000,000 work- 
ers. Of the codes so far approved, by 
far the vast majority fix a 40-hour 
week or longer. Less than a 30-hour 
week has been established in one code, 
that of the cast iron soil pipe indus- 
try; the 35 or 36-hour week has been 
established in the garment trades, in 
rubber tire manufacturing, and in a 
few miscellaneous industries, such as 
cement, the manufacture of motor fire 
aparatus, fire extinguisher appliances, 
rolling steel doors, shipbuilding. Even 
a flat minimum 40-hour week has been 
established in only about 100 codes; 
the majority establish the 40-hour 
week with so long a period of averag- 
ing or so many exceptions and exemp- 
tions as to mean, in reality, a much 
longer week. A significant number of 
industries have written into their code 
provisions for the 42, 44, 48, 52 and 
even 54-hour week. Many of the codes 
establish, in fact, a longer work week 
than that which has been in effect in 
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the industry during the entire depres- 
sion. The code for the iron and steel 
industry, for example, established a 
40-hour week averaged over a period 
of six months, with a maximum of 48 
hours in any one week, but, according 
to the Bureau of Labor Statistics fig- 
ures, at no time during the past year 
has that industry worked up to the 
code hours. During 1934 the highest 
average work week was 37.2 hours in 
June. In July the hours of work were 
down to 28.1 per week. The automo- 
bile code established a 40-hour week, 
averaged over a period of 8 months, 
and actually permitted 48 hours per 
week during the production season. 
Yet Bureau of Labor Statistics figures 
show that at no time since the adop- 
tion of the code has the industry 
worked up to its code hours, Even in 
March, 1934, the highest month since 
the code became effective, hours of 
work average only 39.5 per week. Such 
regulations can not be expected to 
have, and have not had, any effect 
upon the problem of unemployment by 
which the country is still confronted. 
Nothing can be expected in the way of 
new employment possibilities from an 
industry which, already on an actual 
30 or 35-hour week, fixes a 40 or 48- 
hour maximum work week in its code. 
It has been the constant demand of 
Labor that hours of work be reduced 
to the point where the unemployed can 
be absorbed. It is estimated that be- 
tween two and three million workers 
have found jobs in industry through 
the NRA. This is something, but it is 
not enough. Hours of work must be 
greatly reduced. 

There is urgent need of more ade- 
quate information upon which to base 
changes in the codes. So far, no satis- 
factory system of reporting has been 
established by the Administration. 
There are many industries which have 
not yet made a single report to the 
Administration of what is taking 
place under the codes. We have en- 
tered upon a phase of national plan- 
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ning, which makes accurate informa- 
tion essential. Before it is possible to 
know the hours and wages which 
should prevail in an industry, condi- 
tions in that industry must be known. 
A flexible reduction in hours of work 
was suggested in March, 1934, when 
the Administration proposed that 
hours of work should be reduced by at 
least 10 per cent while wages should 
be increased 10 per cent. This was rec- 
ognition on the part of the Adminis- 
tration that codes were not doing 
what had been expected of them in 
putting people back to work. But 
the suggestion was never followed 
through. Opposition from industry 
was prompt and vociferous. Recently, 
two attempt have been made to reduce 
hours of work; one in the cotton tex- 
tile industry, with no corresponding 
raise in wage rates; the other by the 
Administration itself, in the cotton 
garment industry, when by executive 
order a 10 per cent reduction in hours 
of work and a 10 per cent increase in 
hourly wage rates was decreed, against 
the wishes of the industry. 


These two attempts to shorten hours 
of work are important. That of the 
cotton textile industry puts an intol- 
erable burden upon the workers in the 
industry. Decrease in hours of work, 
with no change in wage rates, has 
brought weekly earnings down to pre 
code levels. Average weekly earnings 
by July, 1934, had fallen to $11.00, 
while in some sections of the country 
weekly earnings were again as low as 
$5.00, $6.00, and $7.00. Accompanied 
as this reduction was by a constant 
effort to impose a stretch-out on the 
workers, it resulted in strike action. 


The second attempt to regulate 
hours of work by administrative order 
represents a great victory for Labor. 
It is recognition by the Administra- 
tion that industry is not in every case 
capable of self-government. Hours of 
work in the cotton garment industry 
have been longer than those in the 
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majority of the garment trades; no 
reemployment was brought about by 
the code. Yet the industry refused to 
shorten hours of work. An impartial 
study by the Administration revealed 
that the 36-hour week would be more 
advantageous to the industry than 
was the longer work week, and that 
week was decreed, with an increase of 
10 per cent in wage rates, to protect 
the employees against cuts in their 
weekly earnings. There are undoubted- 
ly many other instances when similar 
governmental policy will have to be 
followed, to bring about the necessary 
reduction in hours of work and pro- 
tect earnings. 


There are certain weaknesses in the 
codes as they are at present drawn, 
which prevent reemployment of many 
workers. Chief among these weak- 
nesses are those which provide for the 
averaging of hours of work over long 
periods of time, in some cases as long 
as over a complete calendar year; the 
exemption of many groups of employ- 
ees from the hours provisions of the 
codes; the extension of maximum 
hours of work during peak seasons of 
the industries. 


For highly seasonal industries an 
averaging provision really means a 
much longer maximum work week 
than the code pretends to fix, as the 
longer work week in effect during the 
production season, may be averaged 
out during the season of complete lay- 
off which occurs every year in indus- 
tries such as automobiles, canning, 
fishing, and many others. Practically 
every code exempts maintenance, re- 
pair and even “preparation” employ- 
ees from all regulations of hours; 
others exempt “skilled or key work- 
ers’; outside salesmen have been 
given no protection; cleaners, janitors, 
shipping and stock clerks, firemen, en- 
gineers, electricians, deliverymen, out- 
side employees of all kinds, are com- 
pletely outside code regulations in the 
majority of instances. Many of these 
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people are still working 50, 56, 60 and 
even 70 hours per week. In many of 
the codes no limit whatever is placed 
upon the hours which employees may 
be forced to work during peak pe- 
riods; very few codes define what con- 
stitutes a peak season. 


It is impossible to estimate how 
many thousands of workers are kept 
out of jobs by these loose code provi- 
sions. Certainly, substantial reem- 
ployment would be opened up if the 
hours provisions of the codes were 
made definite; if all the exempted 
groups of employees were brought un- 
der code regulation; if peak seasons 
in industry were used to give added 
employment rather than to extend the 
hours of work. 


It has already been made obvious 
that codes which contain these weak- 
nesses are impossible of enforcement. 
Who, for example, is to be held re- 
sponsible for the check upon a man’s 
work throughout an entire year, to 
make certain that his hours of work 
have, in that time, not averaged more 
than 40? Clearly, the men concerned 
cannot themselves be expected to re- 
member or to keep a record of the 
hours they work over a long period of 
time, so they cannot check upon the 
enforcement of this portion of the 
code. The most effective method of 
preventing overtime, that of payment 
for that overtime at not less than 
time and one-half, has not yet been 
incorporated in many codes. Of the 
first 400 codes adopted, 68 have no 
overtime provisions whatever. In a 
majority of the remainder, overtime, 
usually at the rate of time and one- 
third, applies only to special groups 
of employees, usuaily maintenance 
and repair employees. As yet, only 
an insufficient number of codes con- 
tain overtime provisions which affect 
production employees. 

In one way, codes have fulfilled ex- 
pectations. They have, with few ex- 
ceptions, wiped out child labor. The 
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vast majority of the codes now in 
effect prohibit the employment of 
children under 16 years of age; many 
codes prohibit the employment of 
persons under eighteen years of age 
in hazardous occupations or opera- 
tions. These provisions offer new op- 
portunities to hundreds of thousands 
of young people for education and for 
physical, moral and spiritual im- 
provement and represent one of the 
real achievements of the NRA. 


Homework, which has been so prev- 
alent in many industries, and which 
has given the unscrupulous employer 
an advantage over the employer who 
wanted to pay decent wages, has been 
largely eliminated under the codes of 
fair competition. Work previously 
performed under unsanitary condi- 
tions in the homes, for wages unbe- 
lievably low, is now being done under 
code conditions. Safety and health 
provisions are gradually being worked 
out and incorporated in the codes, 
though this phase of protection to the 
workers has not advanced as rapidly 
as might be hoped. A special com- 
mittee has been created by the NRA 
in cooperation with the American 
Federation of Labor, and the Depart- 
ment of Labor, for working out stand- 
ards of safety and health for major 
groups of industries. 


So far the place Labor has in the 
continuing agencies set up to admin- 
ister and enforce codes is entirely un- 
satisfactory. Only in a very limited 
number of codes has Labor been able 
to secure representation on the code 
authorities. In less than 25 out of 
the more than 500 codes so far adopt- 
ed has Labor achieved representation, 
and in only five or six of these in- 
stances has this been direct union 
representation on the code authori- 
ties. The administration of industrial 
recovery will be worked out primarily 
through the codes; and, until Labor 
is in a position to participate effec- 
tively in this administration, it can- 
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not hope to secure the benefits from 
the NRA which it has every right to 
expect. Nor can the NRA itself ex- 
pect to function in a satisfactory 
fashion. 


Recommendations have again and 
again been made to the National Re- 
covery Administration that Labor 
representatives be placed on all Code 
Authorities. These Labor representa- 
tives must be given a place on the 
Code Authorities equal in power and 
in privilege to all other members of 
the Code Authorities. This means 
that the Labor representatives must 
have full access to all information of 
the Code Authority in connection with 
the administration of the code; they 
must have the power to attend all 
meetings of the Code Authority. In 
no other way can they have adequate 
information of the policies adopted by 
the Code Authority, and in no other 
way can they influence those policies. 
The attempt has been made to give the 
Labor representatives on Code Au- 
thorities only advisory powers, and to 
make it impossible for them to attend 
meetings of the Code Authority ex- 
cept when they are specially invited 
to attend. This places them in a posi- 
tion where they can hope to accom- 
plish little, and will entirely defeat 
the purposes which Labor has in mind 
when it demands representation on 
the Code Authorities. 


To summarize briefly, then, the 
various ways in which the labor pro- 
visions of the codes as they are at 
present operating, must be amended 
to carry out the purposes of the Na- 
tional Recovery Act: 


1. Wages must be increased to a 
point where the real income of the 
employees, their real purchasing pow- 
er, is increased. So far the codes have 
failed, signally, to bring about such 
increase. 


2. Hours of work must be reduced 
to the point where industry absorbs 
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at least a considerable portion of the 
still vast army of unemployed. 

3. An adequate system of reporting 
must be built up by NRA, as the only 
basis upon which future policies and 
plans can be built. 

4. Labor must be given a place in 
code enforcement and administration. 
It becomes clearer daily that strongly 
organized unions are the most effec- 
tive agency available for the enforce- 
ment of the codes. Labor is one of 
the three elements in the New Deal. 
As such, it has responsibilities which 
it is eager and able to assume. This 
it can do only by securing a place in 
all administrative and enforcement 
agencies set up under the codes. 


With 515 codes now approved, it is 
estimated by the Research and Plan- 
ning Division of the National Recov- 
ery Administration that approxi- 
mately 95 per cent of all employees 
who are to be included under codes are 
now working under approved codes. 
An estimate of the total number of 
employees who are to come under 
codes is 24,000,000 as of the 1930 cen- 
sus. Inasmuch as the Labor Depart- 
ment index of employment for manu- 
facturing industries was 82.4 in May, 
1934, as compared with 104.8 as an 
average for the year 1929, employ- 
ment has been reduced approximately 
20 per cent. Therefore, there are 
roughly 19,000,000 employees in the 
country who should be under codes, 
and 18,000,000 now included under 
codes. 

These figures, however, are based 
on the 95 per cent estimate of the 
Administration. Inasmuch as this fig- 
ure has been quoted for several 
months, and since there have been cer- 
tain major changes in policy during 
that time, the authenticity of the fig- 
ure might well be questioned. For ex- 
ample, we have the whole problem of 
service trades and industries, many 
of which were exempt from code pro- 
visions under the executive order of 
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May 26. It is true that “provisions 
covering child labor maximum hours 
of work and minimum rates of pay 
are the mandatory provisions of Sec- 
tion 7 (a) and 10 (b),” and are sup- 
posed to remain in effect. It is true, 
furthermore, that under the execu- 
tive order of June 28, agreements may 
be entered into by “such _ service 
trades, not heretofore codified, as shall 
hereafter be designated by the Ad- 
ministrator for Industrial Recovery.” 
The action which was taken by the 
cleaners and dyers on June 20, when 
they turned back their code to General 
Johnson, shows very clearly the un- 
settled condition which now prevails 
in this group of industry. 

Inasmuch as in 1929, 800,000 per- 
sons were employed in hotels, laun- 
dries, and dry-cleaning establish- 
ments, it is obvious that a tremendous 
group of workers are not receiving 
the protection of the National Indus- 
trial Recovery Act. The workers in 
public utilities also have not yet been 
included under code provisions, al- 
though approximately 1,000,000 em- 
ployees are involved. Certain major 
questions of policy within the admin- 
istration have delayed any definite 
action on these codes for a period of 
months. 


Finally, there are still thousands of 
workers gainfully employed in enter- 
prises which might be considered as 
industrial, or which might be consid- 
ered as agricultural. Probably the 
most important group in this classi- 
fication includes fruit and vegetable 
packing and shipping. Reports from 
the northwest, from California, and 
from the southwest, as well as from 
Florida, indicate very clearly that 
many phases of the work required 
might well be considered as indus- 
trial. 


Another example is that of the 
greenhouse workers, whose hours of 
employment are not controlled direct- 
ly by climatic conditions. Since the 
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canning industry is already under an 
approved code, serious consideration 
should be given to the inclusion of 
thousands of other workers through- 
out the country who are engaged in 
work which might be considered a 
parallel. 

President Roosevelt and his ad- 
visors have recently been spending 
much time on plans for the reorgan- 
ization of NRA on what is presumed 
to be a permanent basis. The first 
step in such reorganization is a com- 
plete realignment of the codes of fair 
competition. The classification of in- 
dustries which has been worked out 
corresponds closely to the grouping of 
the Census Bureau. There will be 22 
industrial groupings. It is the state- 
ment of the Administration that this 
regrouping will assure that allied in- 
dustries receive identical treatment 
on common problems; that many al- 
lied codes may merge by voluntary 
action of the industries concerned; 
that more accurate statistical infor- 
mation may be secured on industries 
and trades. NRA does not propose 
that the 500 odd codes now in opera- 
tion shall be cut down to 22 or to any 
other given number. It does propose 
to make possible code combinations as 
can be worked out between the groups 
or industries concerned. 

In any reorganization of the NRA 
there are certain major policies which 
should be adopted. Briefly, these are: 

1. The NRA should be reorganized 
from the point of view of a longer 
period than that to June 16, 1935. It 
becomes increasingly evident that 
some action will be necessary for per- 
haps a long time to come. Policies 
should therefore be considered from 
a long time rather than a purely 
emergency point of view. 

2. Codes should be reopened for 
such changes as will bring about the 
original purpose of the Act — reem- 
ployment and increased wages. 


3. Codes should be reopened upon 


ee 
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petition by Labor as well as upon the 
initiative of industry or the Admin- 
istration. 

4. Compliance machinery should be 
divorced more completely from the 
NRA administration. An independent 
compliance board, answerable directly 
to the President, would be better able 
to assure unbiased and prompt action. 


5. Every resource of the govern- 
ment should be used for the enforce- 
ment of the code provisions and the 
decisions of the labor relations boards. 


6. Collective bargaining between 
bona fide trade unions and employers 
must be assured through enforcement 
of Section 7 (a) and the destruction 
of company unions. 

7. Adequate information, reporting 
and planning agencies must be creat- 
ed by the government. 


8. Labor must be made an active 
partner in the supposed partnership 
of government, industry and Labor. 


9. Service industries should be in- 
cluded under codes. The distinction 
between intra-state and inter-state 
commerce is not a legitimate basis for 
the extension of protection to some 
workers and the denial of protection 
to others. 


10. The entire agricultural labor 
population has so far been left with- 
out protection in regard to wages, 
hours, organization, or in dealing with 
employers. Some extension of the 
National Recovery Act to the field of 
agricultural labor should be made, 
either through a broadening of the 
Act now in existence, or a supple- 
mentary Act pertaining to agricul- 
tural labor. 

It has been estimated that approxi- 
mately 18,000,000 employees are now 
working under approved codes of fair 
competition. 

It is significant to compare these 
figures with a recent report from the 
National Recovery Administration on 
the adjustment of code complaints by 
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state NRA directors. The adjustment 
of “some 928 complaints during the 
two-week period ended August 4, 
netted 3,867 workers throughout the 
country a total of $75,394 in back 
wages.” In other words, four work- 
ers in every 20,000 received back 
wages. 

If all existing code violations had 
been reported, and equitable settle- 
ment on this basis had been made, it 
might be said that the compliance 
machinery is working to perfection; 
but since we know of widespread vio- 
lations throughout the country with 
regard to code minimum rates, and 
rates above the minimum, which code 
provisions should have effected, it is 
obvious that the machinery which 
has been set up by the government is 
dealing effectively only with a negli- 
gible portion of all violations. 

Delays in compliance machinery 
have worked untold hardship and 
have gone far toward breaking the 
spirit of workers throughout the 
country who, one year ago, were look- 
ing forward to a very definite im- 
provement in standards of living un- 
der the protection of the government. 
Delays have been experienced not only 
in getting code complaints before gov- 
ernment agencies which would take 
action, but also in the adjustments of 
these complaints which were ordered. 
The custody of the Blue Eagle is one 
of our major problems. So long as 
the power to withdraw the Blue 
Eagle is in the control of the Nation- 
al Recovery Administration, where 
powerful industries can exercise such 
pressure, we cannot well expect to se- 
cure equitable adjustments of code 
violations. One extremely important 
consideration in this connection is the 
fact that thousands of workers are 
still too much in fear of their jobs 
to report labor conditions which they 
know are not in accordance with those 
established by the code. 


The President, in his executive or- 
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der of May 15, has protected workers 
who report code violations against 
discharge or demotion. We can never 
expect to secure code compliance un- 
til all violations are reported, and we 
can not expect that violations so re- 
ported will be equitably adjusted, un- 
til certain changes have been made 
in the compliance machinery. 


In August, 1933, when the blanket 
code became effective generally, local 
compliance boards were established 
throughout the country. It was found 
almost universally, however, that the 
close relationship which existed be- 
tween these boards and local chambers 
of commerce, made code adjustments 
virtually impossible. 

In the early part of this year state 
directors of compliance boards were 
appointed in every state, and in most 
cases there was an officer whose duty 
it was to enforce code labor provisions. 


Exepriences with these agencies in 
different state have varied with state, 
and with personalities. The report 
mentioned above is issued at the time 
when this machinery is giving way to 
compliance boards in every state, 
made up of a government officer with 
a representative of management, and 
a representative of Labor, and sim- 
ilar local boards in many industrial 
communities. 

There is every reason to believe 
that these agencies will be more ef- 
fective than their predecessors. The 
adjustment of code violations through 
agencies set up under individual 
codes is still in its infancy. We know 
that there are certain problems with- 
in almost every industry that are 
peculiar to that industry. The stretch- 
out in the textile industry, and in the 
wheat flour milling industry, for ex- 
ample, is a device which has been em- 
ployed by management in each of 
these industries in order to offset, so 
far as possible, any cost increases 
which might have resulted from the 
code; but in each of these industries 
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the stretch-out is an industrial prob- 
lem, and if it is to be handled effec- 
tively, it must be taken care of 
through a separate agency within 
that industry in which Labor and 
management have equal representa- 
tion and which has the necessary re- 
sponsibility and authority. 


Up to the present time, hour and 
wage violations, and 7 (a) violations 
have been kept quite distinct, to be 
handled through different branches of 
the government. If the codes are to 
have any direct results in bringing 
about greater employment and in- 
creased purchasing power, hour and 
wage provisions must be enforced. 
The enforcement program is develop- 
ing, but organized labor throughout 
the country must be permitted to 
have a voice in shaping this program, 
and must welcome its responsibilities 
under this program, if labor condi- 
tions as stipulated in code provisions 
are to become a reality. 


The inclusion of Section 7 (a) in 
every code is mandatory. This section 
provides that employees “shall have 
the right to organize and bargain col- 
lectively through representatives of 
their own choosing, and shall be free 
from the interference, restraint, or 
coercion of employers of labor, or 
their agents, in the designation of 
such representatives or in self-organ- 
ization or in other concerted activi- 
ties for the purpose of collective bar- 
gaining or other mutual aid or pro- 
tection.” Labor believed when the 
Act was adopted that it was at last 
freed from all restrictions upon mem- 
bership in trade unions and that col- 
lective bargaining was not only looked 
upon by the Administration as a 
method of fixing wages, hours, and 
working conditions, but that unions 
would receive the active support of 
the Administration in organization 
and in collective bargaining. 


It is in regard to Section 7 (a) 
that the most cruel disillusion of the 
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workers regarding the NRA has oc- 
curred. Convinced that they were pro- 
tected in doing so, hundreds of thou- 
sands—even millions—of workers 
joined unions. But employer resist- 
ance to organization in bona fide un- 
ions was by no means destroyed or 
even weakened by the adoption of 
this portion of the law. Willing to 
accept the benefits which the codes 
brought them through relaxation in 
the anti-trust laws and through elimi- 
nation of destructive competition, they 
had no intention of complying with 
their responsibilities under the collec- 
tive bargaining portion of the Act. 


Workers who joined unions in good 
faith, therefore, found themselves dis- 
missed for no other reason than that 
they had accepted, at face value, the 
promises contained in the law; com- 
pany unions were created by employ- 
ers to prevent the growth of real 
unions, and to forestall real collective 
bargaining. Agencies set up by the 
NRA for the enforcement of Section 
7 (a) were either unwilling or unable 
to enforce the law, or delayed so long 
in its enforcement that unions con- 
cerned were weakened and even de- 
stroyed, and faith in this portion of 
the Act lost. 


The first agency set up for solution 
of problems arising under Section 7 
(a) of the Act, as well as the settle- 
ment of industrial disputes involving 
strikes or lockouts, was the National 
Labor Board, under the chairmanship 
of Senator Robert F. Wagner. Under 
this board, 18 Regional Labor Boards 
were created. The National and the 
Regional Labor Boards were bipar- 
tisan in character, each under the 
direction of a neutral chairman. 
While these boards settled many dis- 
putes, they had not sufficient power 
to make them effective agencies in 
establishing principles for industrial 
relations in the new order evolving 
under the codes. 


Senator Wagner was himself one 
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of the first persons to realize that the 
National Labor Board and the Re- 
gional Labor Boards were not effec- 
tive agencies for securing compliance 
with Section 7 (a). He, therefore, in- 
troduced into the Senate the Wagner 
Labor Disputes Bill. This bill propos- 
ed to outlaw company unions as agen- 
cies for collective bargaining, to give 
the National Labor Board power to 
hold elections to determine the collec- 
tive bargaining agency in any estab- 
lishment or plant, to give the board 
power to subpoena witnesses and to 
take testimony under oath. This bill 
was not approved. In its place Con- 
gress passed Joint Resolution No. 44, 
creating a new National Labor Rela- 
tions Board. This resolution is as fol- 
lows: 

Resolved by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United 
States of America in Congress 
assembled: 


That in order to further effectu- 
ate the policy of Title I of the Na- 
tional Industrial Recovery Act, and 
in the exercise of the powers there- 
in and herein conferred, the Presi- 
dent is authorized to establish a 
board or boards authorized and 
directed to investigate issues, facts, 
practices, or activities of employ- 
ers or employees in any contro- 
versies arising under Section 7 (a) of 
said Act or which are burdening or 
obstructing, or threatening to bur- 
den or obstruct, the free flow of 
interstate commerce, the salaries, 
compensations, and expenses of the 
board or boards and necessary em- 
ployees being paid as provided in 
Section 2 of the National Industrial 
Recovery Act. 


Sec. 2. Any board so established 
is hereby empowered, when it shall 
appear in the public interest, to 
order and conduct an election by a 
secret ballot of any of the employ- 
ees of any employer, to determine 
by what person or persons or or- 
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ganization they desire to be repre- 
sented in order to insure the right 
of employees to organize and to 
select their representatives for the 
purpose of collective bargaining as 
defined in Section 7 (a) of said Aci 
and now incorporated herein. 

For the purpose of such election 
such a board shall have the author- 
ity to order the production of such 
pertinent documents or the appear- 
ance of such witnesses to give tes- 
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proclamation, or the Congress 
shall by joint resolution, declare 
that the emergency recognized by 
Section 1 of the National Industrial 
Recovery Act has ended. 


Nothing in this resolution shall 
prevent or impede or diminish in 
any way the right of employees to 
strike or engage in other concerted 
activities. 

On June 29, 1934, President Roose- 


velt issued the following Executive 
Order, creating the National Labor 
Relations Board: 


timony under oath, as it may deem 
necessary to carry out the provi- 


sions of this resolution. Any order 
issued by such a board under the 
authority of this section may, upon 
application of such board or upon 
petition of the person or persons to 
whom such order is directed, be 
enforced or reviewed, as the case 
may be, in the same manner, so far 
as applicable, as is provided in the 
case of an order of the Federal 
Trade Commission under the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission Act. 


Sec. 3. Any such board, with the 
approval of the President, may pre- 
scribe such rules and regulations as 
it deems necessary to carry out the 
provisions of this resolution with 
reference to the investigations au- 
thorized in Section 1 and to assure 
freedom from coercion in respect to 
all elections. 


Sec. 4. Any person who shall 
knowingly violate any rule or reg- 
ulation authorized under Section 3 
of this resolution or impede or in- 
terefere with any member or agent 
of any board established under this 
resolution in the performance of his 
duties, shall be punishable by a fine 
of not more than $1,000 or by im- 
prisonment for not more than one 
year, or both. 


Sec. 5. This resolution shall cease 
to be in effect, and any board or 
boards established hereunder shall 
cease to exist, on June 16, 1935, or 
sooner if the President shall by 


By virtue and purusuant to the 
authority vested in me under Title I 
of the National Industrial Recovery 
Act (Ch. 90, 48 Stat. 195, Tit. 15, 
U.S.C., Sec. 701) and under joint 
resolution approved June 19, 1934 
(Public Res. 44, 78rd Congress), 
and in order to effectuate the policy 
of said title and the purposes of the 
said joint resolution, it is hereby 
ordered as follows: 


CREATION OF THE NATIONAL LABOR 
RELATIONS BOARD 


Sec. 1. (A) There is hereby cre- 
ated in connection with the Depart- 
ment of Labor, a board to be known 
as the National Labor Relations 
Board (hereinafter referred to as 
the board) ... Hach member of the 
board shall receive a salary of 
$10,000 a year and shall not engage 
in any other business, vocation, or 
employment. Two members of the 
board shall constitute a quorum. A 
vacancy in the board shall not im- 
pair the right of the remaining 
members to exercise all the powers 
of the board. 


(B) The board shall have author- 
ity to appoint such employees, and 
without regard to the provisions of 
the Civil Service laws, such attor- 
neys, special experts and examiners 
as it deems necessary for its own 
functions and for the functions of 
such regional industrial and special 
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boards as may be designated or es- 
tablished in accordance with sub- 
sections 3 (a) (1) and 3 (A) (2) 
of this order. The power, however, 
shall not be construed to authorize 
the board to appoint mediators, 
conciliators, and statistical experts 
when the services of such persons 
may be obtained through the Sec- 
retary of Labor in accordance with 
sub-section 4 (A) of this order. 
Original Jurisdiction of the Board. 

Sec. 2. The board is hereby au- 
thorized: 


(A) to investigate issues, facts, 
practices and activities of employ- 
ers or employees in any contro- 
versies arising under Section 7 (a) 
of the National Industrial Recovery 
Act or which are burdening or ob- 
structing, or threatening to burden 
or obstruct, the free flow of inter- 
state commerce; and, 


(B) To order and conduct elec- 
tions and on its own initiative to 
take steps to enforce its orders in 
the manner provided in Section 2 
of Public Resolution 44, Seventy- 
third Congress; and 

(C) Whenever it is in the public 
interest, to hold hearings and make 
findings of fact regarding com- 
plaints of discrimination against or 
discharge of employees or other al- 
leged violations of Section 7 (a) of 
the National Industrial Recovery 
Act and such parts of any code or 
agreement as incorporate said sec- 
tion; and 

(D) To prescribe, with the ap- 
proval of the President, such rules 
and regulations as are authorized 
by Section 3 of Public Resolution 
44, Seventy-third Congress, and to 
recommend to the President such 
other rules and regulations relating 
to collective bargaining, labor rep- 
resentation and labor elections as 
the President is authorized to pre- 
scribe by Section 10 (a) of the Na- 
tional Industrial Recovery Act. 


(E) Upon the request of the par- 
ties to a labor dispute, to act as a 
Board of Voluntary Arbitration or 
to select a person or agency for 
voluntary arbitration. 


Relation to Other Labor Boards. 


Sec. 3. (A) The board is hereby 
authorized and directed: 


(1) To study the activities of 
such boards as have been or may 
hereafter be created to deal with 
industrial or labor relations, in or- 
der to report through the Secretary 
of Labor to the President whether 
such boards should be designated as 
special boards and given the pow- 
ers that the President is authorized 
to confer by Public Resolution 44, 
Seventy-third Congress; and, 


(2) To recommend, through the 
Secretary of Labor, to the Presi- 
dent the establishment, whenever 
necessary, of “regional labor rela- 
tions boards,” and special labor 
boards for particular industries 
vested with the powers that the 
President is authorized to confer by 
Public Resolution 44, Seventy-third 
Congress; and 


(3) To receive from such re- 
gional, industrial and special boards 
as may be designated or established 
under the two preceding subsections 
reports of their activities and to re- 
view or hear appeals from such 
boards in cases in which (1) the 
board recommends review or (2) 
there is a division of opinion in the 
board or (8) the National Labor 
Relations Board deems review will 
serve the public interest. 


(B) The National Labor Board 
created by Executive Order of 
August 5, 1938, and continued by 
Executive Order No. 6,511 of 
December 16, 1938, shall cease to 
exist on July 9, 1934; and each 
local or regional labor board, es- 
tablished under the authority of 
Section 2 (B) of the said Execu- 
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tive Order of December 16, 1933, if 
it is not designated in accordance 
with Subsection 3 (a) (1) of this 
order, shall cease to exist at such 
time as the National Labor Rela- 
tions Board shall determine. The 
National Labor Relations Board 
shall have authority to conduct all 
investigations and proceedings be- 
ing conducted by boards that are 
abolished by this subsection; and all 
records, papers and property of 
such board shall become records, 
papers and property of the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board. All 
except $100,000 of the unexpended 
funds and appropriations for the 
use and maintenance of the Nation- 
al Labor Board shall be available 
for expenditure by the N.L.R.B. and 
such regional, industrial and spe- 
cial boards as may be designated or 
established in accordance with Sub- 
sections 3 (a) or 3 (a) (2) of this 
order. The remaining $100,000 of 
such unexpended funds and appro- 
priations shall be transferred to the 
Secretary of Labor for the use of 
the conciliation service in the De- 
partment of Labor. All employees 
of boards that are abolished by this 
subsection shall be transferred to 
and become employees of the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board at 
their present grades and salaries, 
but such transfer shall not be con- 
strued to give such employees any 
civil service or other permanent 
status. 


Sec. 4. (A) The board is hereby 
authorized: 


(1) To request the Secretary of 
Labor to exercise the power con- 
ferred upon him by Section 8 of the 
Act entitled “An Act to Create a 
Department of Labor” (Ch. 141, 37 
Stat. 738) to appoint commission- 
ers of conciliation; and, 


(2) To request from time to time 
the Secretary of Labor to direct 
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officers and employees of the De- 
partment of Labor to render serv- 
ices and furnish information and 
otherwise to aid the board in the 
performance of its duties. 


(b) The board shall at the close 
of each month make, through the 
Secretary of Labor, to the Presi- 
dent, a report in writing of its 
activities and the activities of such 
regional, industrial and _ special 
boards as have been designated or 
established in accordance with the 
recommendations of the board un- 
der subsections 3 (a) (1) and 3 
(a) (2) of this order. Such reports 
shall state in detail cases heard, 
decisions rendered and the names, 
salaries, and duties of all officers 
and employees appointed under the 
authority of this order and receiv- 
ing compensation directly or indi- 
rectly from the U.S. 


(c) The National Labor Relations 
Board may decline to take cogni- 
zance of any labor dispute where 
there is another means of settle- 
ment provided for by agreement, 
industrial code, or law which has 
not been utilized. 


(d) Whenever the National La- 
bor Relations Board or any board 
designated or established in ac- 
cordance with subsection 8 (A) (1) 
or 3 (A) (2) of this order has 
taken, or has announced its inten- 
tion to take, jurisdiction of any 
case or controversy involving either 
Section 7 (A) of the National In- 
dustrial Recovery Act or Public 
Resolution 44, Seventy-third Con- 
gress, no other person or agency 
in the executive branch of the gov- 
ernment, except upon the request 
of the National Labor Relations 
Board, or except as otherwise pro- 
vided in subsection 3 (a) (8) of 
this order, shall take, or continue 
to entertain, jurisdiction of such 
case or controversy. 
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(E) Whenever the National La- 
bor Relations Board or any board 
designated or established in accord- 
ance with subsections 3 (A) (1) or 
8 (A) (2) of this order has made a 
finding of facts, or issued any order 
in any case or controversy involv- 
ing Section 7 (A) of the National 
Industrial Recovery Act or Public 
Resolution 44, Seventy-third Con- 
gress, such finding of facts and 
such order shall (except as other- 
wise provided in subsection 3 (A) 
(3) of this order or except as other- 
wise recommended by the National 
Labor Relations Board) be final and 
not subject to review by any person 
or agency in the executive branch 
of the government. 


(F) Nothing in this order shall 
prevent, impede or diminish in any 
way the right of employees to 
strike or engage in other concerted 
activities. 

This National Labor Relations 
Board has now been functioning since 
July 9, 1934. All cases of violation of 
Section 7 (a) are centered in this 
board unless special Labor Relations 
Boards have been created in the in- 
dustries concerned. 


In its first monthly report to the 
Secretary of Labor, the National La- 
bor Relations Board published a state- 
ment of policy which largely coincided 
with the precedents laid down by the 
National Labor Board. The report 
stresses the importance of the adjudi- 
cation of controversies arising under 
Section 7 (a) of the NRA as its most 
important task. 


The following paragraph summa- 
rizes the approach of the National 
Labor Relations Board to the pro- 
gram: 


While the old National Labor 
Board in the course of its 258 opin- 
ions established a number of prin- 
ciples which are so clear as to re- 
quire no further discussion, these 
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principles must constantly be ap- 
plied to new situations in which 
the facts may be either in dispute 
or so different in texture from any 
preceding situation as to leave 
room for doubt or argument. In 
addition, questions are arising and 
will continue to arise under Section 
7 (a) which have not been passed 
upon in any form by any tribunal. 
There is then no short cut. If Sec- 
tion 7 (a) is to be enforced, and it 
must be enforced, some agency of 
the government must pass author- 
itatively upon each unsettled case 
as it arises, and that we take to be 
the duty of this board. 


In the short time in which the board 
has been in operation, it has moved 
with dispatch and decision to estab- 
lish certain fundamental principles in 
industrial relations. Chief among 
such principles is that which estab- 
lishes the right of the majority union 
to bargain and contract for all em- 
ployees in a given craft or establish- 
ment. In the case of United Automo- 
bile Workers Federal Labor Union 
No. 18838 and the Houde Engineering 
Corporation, the National Labor Re- 
lations Board, on September 1, made 
known its decision that the majority 
union shall be considered the exclu- 
Sive bargaining agency. In addition, 
the board further ruled that, when 
requested by the union, the company 
should enter into negotiations and 
endeavor in good faith to arrive at a 
collective agreement, covering terms 
of employment. 


This decision, which follows that of 
the former National Labor Board in 
the Denver Tramway case, will make 
it impossible for companies to con- 
tinue to bargain with collective un- 
ions when the bona fide trade unions 
can show that they are chosen by a 
majority of the employees as the col- 
lective bargaining agency. The board 
has acted definitely and promptly in 
a number of cases of discrimination 
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for union activities. There is every 
indication that the National Labor 
Relations Board is going to be an 
effective agency for the enforcement 
of Section 7 (a). 


The Regional Labor Boards set up 
under the former National Labor 
Board are continued under the new 
board, but are being reorganized as 
rapidly as possible. These boards are 
responsible to the National Labor Re- 
lations Board and will, of course, 
follow the policies adopted by the Na- 
tional Board. The tendency is to co- 
ordinate not only the Regional Boards, 
but labor relations boards for special 
industries under the National Labor 
Relations Board. 


In addition to the provisions of Sec- 
tion 7 (a) on collective bargaining, 
there was a second portion of the 
National Recovery Act which gave 
definite promise to the workers that 
collective bargaining would be en- 
couraged by the Administration. This 
is Section 7 (b) which provides that: 


The President shall, so far as 
practicable, afford every opportu- 
nity to employers and employees in 
any trade or industry or subdivi- 
sion thereof with respect to which 
the conditions referred to in clauses 
(1) and (2) of subsection (a) pre- 
vail, to establish by mutual agree- 
ment the standards as to the maxi- 
mum hours of labor, minimum rates 
of pay, and such other conditions of 
employment as may be necessary in 
such trade or industry or subdivi- 
sion thereof to effectuate the policy 
of this title; and the standards es- 
tablished in such agreements, when 
approved by the President, shall 
have the same effect as a code of 
fair competition, approved by the 
President under subsection (a) of 
section 38. 


The intent of this clause is to create 
a set of labor standards in addition 
to the absolute minima written into 
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the codes as adopted. This provision, 
if included in codes, would give the 
most effective incentive to a peaceful 
settlement of the problems between 
the management and the workers. 
Section 7 (a) provides a basis of col- 
lective bargaining which is to result 
in collective agreements. Section 7 
(b) widens the scope of such agree- 
ments to give Labor the needed pro- 
tection on a voluntary basis over and 
above the minimum requirements in 
the codes which cover only a fraction 
of the industrial labor. Standards 
worked out in this way would be the 


‘only possible means of extending the 


purposes of the National Recovery 
Act to cover the groups of skilled 
workers who have in many instances 
suffered considerably from low stand- 
ards established in the codes or from 
the lack of any standards which 
would give them economic protection. 
Through this means it would be pos- 
sible to place Labor on an equal basis 
with industry which has been encour- 
aged and even forced to organize un- 
der the NRA. 

This section has been included in 
one major code, that for the construc- 
tion industry. In that industry, max- 
imum hours of work, minimum rates 
of pay, and other working conditions 
are being determined through collec- 
tive agreements approved, after hear- 
ing, by the Administration. 


The following provision in the code © 
establishes the principle of collective — 
agreements on a regional basis: 


Section 1. In each division or sub- 
division of the industry, as defined — 
in the chapter incorporated in this — 
code relating thereto, truly repre- 
senative associations or groups of — 
employers and employees respec- 
tively concerned, after proper no- 
tice and hearing and as a result of — 
bona fide collective bargaining, may 
establish by mutual agreement 
(when approved by the President as 
provided in Section 7 (b) of the 
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Act), for a specifically defined re- 
gion or locality, the standards of 
hours of labor, rates of pay, and 
such other conditions of employ- 
ment, relating to the occupations 
or types of operations in such divi- 
sion or subdivision, aS may be nec- 
essary to effectuate the policy of 
Title I of the Act. For the pur- 
poses of this Section, the entire 
United States may be defined as a 
region. The terms of such an agree- 
ment between the employers and 
employees of a division or subdivi- 
sion of the industry shall not be 
binding upon the employers and 
employees of any other division or 
subdivision of the industry. 


After the President has approved 
any such agreement arrived at 
within any such division or subdi- 
vision, and after proper notice of 
such approval, it shall be deemed 
prima facie unfair competition for 
any employer in such division or 
subdivision to fail to comply with 
the standards of maximum hours of 
labor, minimum rates of pay, or 
other conditions of employment so 
approved and prescribed by the 
President, in respect of the per- 
formance within the defined region 
or locality of the types of opera- 
tions concerned; and the failure of 
such an employer to desist from 
such unfair competition, after be- 
ing given due notice and opportu- 
nity to be heard, shall constitute a 
violation of the requirements of this 
code. 


(1934, pp. 106, 366, 472) There have 
been two distinct phases in the devel- 
opment of machinery for the settle- 
ment of disputes. When the National 
Recovery Act was first adopted, a 
general board was created by order 
of the President for the settlement 
of complaints involving Section 7 (a) 
and all disputes involving strike or 
lockout. This was the National Labor 
Board. It was without power. Its 
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ability to settle disputes or to enforce 
the law lay entirely in its ability to 
mediate and conciliate. It had no 
power to hold elections, unless the 
company involved voluntarily agreed 
to such a decision, though a later Ex- 
ecutive Order of the President at- 
tempted to extend this power to the 
board. The National Labor Board was 
created on August 5, and its original 
authority was to “consider, adjust and 
settle” disputes that might arise un- 
der the President’s Reemployment 
Agreement. 


At about the same time provision 
was made for a National Industrial 
Relations Board for the cotton textile 
industry. This board was an out- 
growth of the “stretchout” investiga- 
tion committee named during the code 
hearings. Devoid of statutory power 
and limited in the enforcement pro- 
cedure by its close relationship with 
the Cotton Textile Code Authority, 
the Cotton Textile Board was impo- 
tent in any of its attempts to bring 
about effective enforcement of col- 
lective bargaining provisions of the 
law. Settlement of any labor contro- 
versy in the industry, under the proce- 
dure established by the board, is first 
to be attempted by the local factory 
committee and then by the state board 
with right of final determination of 
facts resting in the National Board. 
The enforcement of the law, however, 
in any case where Section 7 (a) is 
found to have been violated is limited 
to conciliation and mediation proce- 
dure. In cases of code violations, en- 
forcement is effected by the Cotton 
Textile Code Authority or the NRA 
Compliance Division. “Good offices” 
of the board to mediate the nation- 
wide dispute in the industry in Sep- 
tember, 1934, were declined by Labor 
representatives, and a special board 
was created on September 4 under the 
Public Resolution 44, to take juris- 
diction over the textile dispute. 


The code for the bituminous coal 
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industry established a National Bi- 
tuminous Coal Labor Board consisting 
of the members of six regional boards. 
The National Board may act to decide 
matters of general policy affecting the 
public or the industry as a whole or 
to adjust disputes in more than one 
of the six divisions. Any controver- 
sies concerning hours, wages, condi- 
tions of employment or compliance 
with the Labor sections of the code 
are adjusted by negotiations between 
representatives of employers and em- 
ployees meeting in mine or district 
conferences as provided in the collec- 
titve agreement in force in the indus- 
try. If the dispute cannot be settled 
in this manner and “threatens to in- 
terrupt, or has interrupted, or is im- 
pairing the efficient operation of any 
mine or mines to such an extent as to 
restrain interstate commerce in the 
products thereof,” it shall be referred 
to one of the six Regional Coal Labor 
Boards. The decision of the regional 
board ‘is to be accepted by the par- 
ties in dispute as effective for a pro- 
visional period of not longer than six 
months to be fixed by the board. The 
procedure established under the coal 
code approaches more nearly than 
any other instance the enforcement 
technique provided in the Railway 
Labor Act. 

The Automobile Labor Board was 
created in March, 1934, as a result of 
the compromise settlement arrived at 
on March 25, through the mediation 
offices of the President of the United 
States. The unions of automobile 
workers realized fully that the settle- 
ment of March 25 was a compromise 
settlement, which they considered it 
their patriotic duty to accept, because 
they were asked to do so by the Pres- 
ident. The board appointed by the 
President consists of a chairman, and 
one member representing the auto- 
mobile companies and one represent- 
ing the American Federation of La- 
bor unions. 

The jurisdiction of this board is 
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limited to matters of discharge, dis- 
crimination, and representation. The 
board was authorized to set up a plan 
of proportional representation, which 
fortunately it has not done. Any such 
plan is in direct opposition to the 
principles expressed in the Executive 
Order of the President creating the 
Steel Labor Board, and to those estab- 
lished by the National Labor Rela- 
tions Board in the Houde decision. 


Because of the compromise nature 
of the board and of its limited powers, 
there has been created in the automo- 


‘bile industry a very unsatisfactory 


situation. The board has failed com- 
pletely to encourage real collective 
bargaining between the unions and 
the employers; its action in regard to 
cases of discrimination has _ been 
slow and has lacked definiteness. The 
board has proceeded on the assump- 
tion that all questions arising between 
the unions and the employers could 
and should be settled through media- 
tion and conciliation. To this end the 
board has consistently refused to 
make decisions. The workers in this 
industry have, in fact, received little 
benefit from the Automobile Labor 
Board, and under the President’s set- 
tlement they are denied the privileges 
accorded to other unions under Joint 
Resolution 44. 


Two other boards with real powers 
have been set up and have gone far 
toward a solution of the industrial 
relations problems involved in the in- 
dustries. One of these was established 
in the petroleum industry. 


A Labor Policy Board was first ap- 
pointed by Petroleum Administrator — 
Harold L. Ickes on November 24, and 
reorganized by him on December 22. 
As originally constituted, the board 
consisted of three representatives 
each of Labor and employers, with an 
impartial chairman. Inasmuch as one 
of the Labor representatives appoint- 
ed was a spokesman of a company 
union, the American Federation of 
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Labor refused to recognize this board, 
and it never became operative. The 
board was reorganized to consist of 
three impartial public representa- 
tives. The Petroleum Board was first 
to make a decision that the union rep- 
resenting the majority of the em- 
ployees must be looked upon as the 
exclusive bargaining agency. This 
ruling was contained in the decision in 
the case involving the International 
Association of Oil Field, Gas Well and 
Refinery Workers of America vs. The 
Magnolia Petroleum Company of Fort 
Worth, Texas. This decision set a 
precedent which has been consistently 
followed by the Petroleum Board, Na- 
tional Labor Board, and was recently 
reiterated by the National Labor Re- 
lations Board in the Houde case. 


The Petroleum Board has also se- 
cured a number of important adjust- 
ments in labor disputes, including the 
agreement reached in the case of the 
Consolidated Oil Corporation. This 
agreement provides that when dif- 
ferences cannot be adjusted amicably, 
the matters in dispute are to be re- 
ferred to the chief executive officer of 
Consolidated Oil Corporation and 
chief executive of A. F. of L. If they 
are unable to effect a settlement “they 
shall agree upon a method of proce- 
dure of arbitration for the settlement 
of such dispute or grievance,” the 
award to be binding upon both parties. 

In the case of the Phillips Petro- 
leum Company, the board has set an 
important precedent by invalidating 
a company-supervised election held 
for the purpose of establishing a com- 
pany union. 

“Tt is the deliberate policy of the 
Phillips Petroleum Company to in- 
terfere actively with the employ- 
ees’ right to organize for collective 
bargaining and to control the 
choice of representation of its em- 
ployees,” the board said. 


“We are of the opinion, therefore, 
that the action of the company in 
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actively promoting its company em- 
ployees’ union through meetings 
managed by the employer is in vio- 
lation of Section 7, Article 2 of the 
petroleum Code, and Section 7 (a) 
of the National Industrial Recovery 
Act, and the company is asked to 
cease these activities. 


“It is for the employees freely to 
choose such an organization if they 
prefer it,” the board said, “in discus- 
sing the company union, and any 
election that purports to give em- 
ployees an opportunity to express 
their choice must provide an oppor- 
tunity for the employees to vote on 
as many organizations or represen- 
tatives as the employees may want 
to choose from and must not be con- 
fined or restricted to a vote on the 
employers’ proposal alone, 

“The election should be by secret 
ballot, and must not be conducted 
by an agent of the company. It 
should be supervised by an election 
committee chosen by the employees 
and representatives of different or- 
ganizations among them, or by a 
neutral party agreed upon by all 
parties. 

“If this cannot be arranged, the 
Petroleum Labor Policy Board will 
conduct the election. Only in this 
manner can a fair and free choice 
of the employees be secured as to 
the organizations or individuals 
they desire to represent them in col- 
lective bargaining. 


“With respect to the specific dis- 
putes, the board will, on receipt of 
a proper petition from the employ- 
ees, order such an election.” 


In formulating the master code for 
the construction industry, the NRA 
conformed more closely than in other 
instances to the fundamental purposes 
of the Recovery Act—“To induce and 
maintain united action of labor and 
management under adequate govern- 
mental sanctions and _ supervision.” 
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This is accepted through a provision 
for mutual agreements and for equal 
representation on the National Con- 
struction Planning and Adjustment 
Board, as well as on similar Regional 
Boards. 


In the provision relating to mutual 
agreements, the code states that in 
each division and subdivision of the 
industry truly representative associa- 
tions or groups of employers and em- 
ployees concerned, as a result of bona 
fide collective bargaining, may estab- 
lish by mutual agreement for a speci- 
fied area the standards of hours, rates 
of pay and other conditions of employ- 
ment relating to occupations or type 
of operation. The provision for any 
such agreement when approved by the 
President becomes a part of the code. 
This procedure provides a firm basis 
for collective bargaining resulting in 
agreements on a regional basis. 


With collective bargaining machin- 
ery thus established, such boards, con- 
sisting of one representative of Labor 
and one of employers under an impar- 
tial chairman, are set up to supervise 
and investigate the enforcement of 
these mutual agreements. Each board 
is to give notice and opportunity to be 
heard to each complainant and re- 
spondent and to report its findings to 
the administrator to enforce the pro- 
visions of the code. In this respect, 
the code broadens the application of 
the law by including in its provisions 
the mandate of Section 7(b) which 
states that the President shall afford 
every opportunity to employers and 
employees to establish by mutual 
agreement the standards of hours, 
wages, and the working conditions 
necessary to effectuate the policy of 
the Act. Labor has long advocated the 
enforcement of this section of the 
statute and its adoption under the 
construction code has set a precedent 
of outstanding importance. 


A National Construction Planning 
and Adjustment Board has been also 
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established under the code. Its funda- 
mental purpose is industrial planning 
and development of policies that 
would further the spirit of coopera- 
tion in all matters relating to the re- 
lations between employers and em- 
ployees in the industry. This board is 
also designed to conciliate and adjust 
by voluntary arbitration all disputes 
relating to wages, hours, and working 
conditions. 


The decisions of the National Con- 
struction Planning and Adjustment 
Board are final and binding on all par- 


‘ties in interest, but subject to review 


by the administrator. Thus the en- 
forcement machinery provided in the 
construction industry stands out as 
far more effective than in the ma- 
jority of industries operating under 
codes. 


Most of such boards, set up without 
definite statutory powers, without the 
ability to make and enforce decisions, 
and based only upon the consent of the 
employers and the employees con- 
cerned, have in the short space of a 
year been proven entirely inadequate 
to meet the situation. The assumption 
that employers want to comply with 
the law as regards collective bargain- 
ing, upon which assumption the old 
National Labor Board was created, 
has long since broken down. There has 
never. been more widespread or de- 
termined opposition to any law than 
to the collective bargaining portion of 
the Recovery Act. The Cotton Textile 
Board and the 


any of the problems which led to their 
creation. Indeed, they have brought 
so many new problems that the work- 
ers in the industries concerned are 


harmed, rather than helped, by their — 
The former National La-— 


existence. 
bor Board has gone out of existence 
with full recognition on the part of 


all concerned in it that it was unable 


to meet the situation, with the limited 
powers it was given. 


Automobile Labor — 
Board have failed completely to solve — 


+ 
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With this recognition of the fact 
that the first approach to the enforce- 
ment of Section 7(a) was not ade- 
quate, Congress passed Resolution No, 
44, Under this Resolution the Presi- 
dent issued two executive orders, one 
creating the National Longshoremen’s 
Board to settle the Pacific Coast dis- 
pute in the shipping industry, and the 
other creating the National Steel La- 
bor Relations Board. Immediately fol- 
lowing the creation of these two spe- 
cial boards, the President issued an 
executive order on June 29, 1934, es- 
tablishing the National Labor Rela- 
tions Board to supersede the old Na- 
tional Labor Board. 


These boards are statutory. They 
operate under powers conferred upon 
them by law; they have definite duties 
and responsibilities. In the short 
time they have been in existence they 
have acted with courage, promptness, 
and definiteness, to resolve some of the 
most weighty problems in industrial 
relations. The National Labor Rela- 
tions Board has already been dis- 
cussed. The Steel Labor Board has 
made one very important ruling in the 
West Virginia rail case, which states 
that employers have no legal interest 
in the organization of their employees; 
that they cannot, either directly or in- 
directly, interfere with the selection 
of employees’ representatives for col- 
lective bargaining. 


A contrast between the boards set 
up in the rather vague, uncertain situ- 
ation which prevailed in the first 
months of the NRA and those set up 
recently under the new law leaves no 
doubt as to the desirability and even 
the necessity of reconstituting on a 
statutory basis boards like those in 
the textile and the automobile indus- 
tries. 

(1935, p. 37) Our first great experi- 
ment in national planning, which was 
launched as the National Recovery Ad- 
ministration, was brought abruptly to 
a close on May 27, 1935, when in the 
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Schechter case, the Supreme Court of 
the U.S. ruled that “such a delegation 
of legislative power is unknown to our 
law and is utterly inconsistent with 
the constitutional prerogatives and 
duties of Congress.” 


At this time, therefore, it behooves 
us to consider certain outstanding’ is- 
sues in connection with this attempt 
at federal control of our production 
and distribution facilities. To what 
extent were the desired results ob- 
tained? What were the principal 
shortcomings which developed? When 
a sound program has been devised, 
based on the 1933-385 experience, what 
steps must be taken to enable us to 
go forward with the program without 
interference from the Supreme Court? 


As a basis for an analysis of the 
degree of success which was achieved 
we must look closely at the general 
policy on which the National Indus- 
trial Recovery Act was based. 

1. To promote the organization of 
industry. 

2. To induce and maintain united 
action of labor and management under 
adequate governmental sanctions and 
supervision. 

3. To eliminate unfair competitive 
practices. 

4. To promote the fullest possible 
utilization of the productive capacity 
of industries. 

5. To avoid undue restriction of 
production. 

6. To increase the consumption of 
industrial and agricultural products 
by increasing purchasing power. 

7. To reduce and relieve unemploy- 
ment. 

8. To improve standards of labor. 


9. To otherwise rehabilitate indus- 
try and conserve natural resources, 


(p. 441) The A. F. of L. solemly 
warns the country that if recent de- 
velopments continue there will be two 
results. First, the present recovery 
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will be halted and second, the ground 
will be prepared for another collapse 
like that of 1929. The latest gains in 
recovery, the report shows, are one- 
sided and destined to be temporary. 
While re-employment in private in- 
dustry is stagnant and total wage 
payments are advancing scarcely as 
fast as the cost of living, profits are 
increasing by leaps and bounds. This 
is a new development and a reversal 
of the sound if slow recovery of 1934 
which was based on an effort to hold 
profits down and to direct an in- 
creased share of industrial income to 
wage earners and so to build up mass 
purchasing power, the basis of pros- 
perity and recovery. 


The A. F. of L. points out that this 
effort to launch us on the way to per- 
manent recovery at first promised to 
be successful. The industrial wage 
earners’ share of the national income, 
which in 1932 had fallen to 14% per 
cent, rose in 1934 to 18 per cent. But 
it still has far to go, for even in 1929 
the wage earners’ share was 22 per 
cent and that was so insufficient that 
the failure of mass buying power to 
keep up with production brought on 
the collapse of 1929 and the depres- 
sion. 


But this brief period of sound re- 
covery seems at an end and the “un- 
healthy” developments of 1923-1929 
are starting all over again. Again all 
figures show that production is in- 
creasing “faster than either employ- 
ment or wage payments” and so again 
unless this development is checked, 
the share of labor as a group in the 
income of industry must decline. 


It will be remembered that much of 
the profits of industry has been made 
possible by the expenditure of fabu- 
lous sums of public money, without a 
reasonable return in the form of an 
increased wages bill by industry. The 
maintenance of the present economic 
momentum is made impossible by such 
fallacious economic policy. 
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But these forces, if allowed to op- 
erate unchecked, produce an unbal- 
anced industry, a shortage of consum- 
ing power, because Labor’s income in- 
creases less rapidly than production, 
The A. F. of L. believes not only that 
such a development if continued must 
within a few years bring on another 
recession but that we cannot count 
upon a healthy development of busi- 
ness in the next few months unless 
workers’ buying power can be main- 
tained and further increased in pro- 
portion to industrial income as busi- 
ness rises. 

(p. 580) The A. F. of L. in conven- 
tion assembled, reaffirms its belief in 
the principle of the NIRA legislation 
and calls for the widest study to de- 
termine the extent to which former 
code labor provisions have been and 
are being destroyed, and for which 
purpose it extends its complete co- 
operation. 

The A. F. of L. pledges its assist- 
ance to the permanent continuation 
by Federal legislation of the principles 
of NIRA, with adequate labor partici- 
pation in code making, code adminis- 
tration and code reformation. 


North American Treaty Organization 
NATO (South America Program) 
(1951, p. 58, 467) The Executive 

Council reported on U.S. participa- 

tion in two regional arrangements for 

mutual assistance: (1) North Atlantic 

Treaty Organization; 

Mutual Security Program for South 

America. 


The convention committee which — 


considered these subjects made the 
following report which was adopted: 


Your Committee has carefully ex- — 


amined and noted with approval the 
section of the Executive Council Re- 
port dealing with the problems of Mu- 
tual Military Assistance as met by our 
government through our country’s 
membership in the NATO and our na- 
tion’s support of the Mutual Security 
Program for Latin America. 


and (2) the 
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We recognize that only the first begin- 
nings have been made by the democ- 
racies of Hurope and the New World 
toward effective collective security. 
But we appreciate these beginnings as 
a sign of the real awakening of the free 
peoples and their governments to the 
extremely grave danger of Soviet im- 
perialist encroachment and aggression 
against their national existence, hu- 
man freedom, and world peace. In 
this spirit Ottawa was recently the 
seat of the first international rearma- 
ment conference ever held in peace- 
time. 


The Convention fully endorses the 
policy of our government in arousing 
the free nations to a fuller realization 
of the menace of Soviet aggression 
and the overriding urgency of mo- 
bilizing promptly sufficient military 
strength to assure world peace and 
national survival for the free peoples. 


In heartily supporting our Nation’s 
vigorous defense program, we recog- 
nize that there can be no painless re- 
armament. But we also realize that it 
is better to have rearmament with 
pain and peace than no armament 
which brings war, defeat, and disas- 
ter. We are aware that sacrifices will 
have to be made by all freedom-loving 
nations to maintain their liberties and 
enjoy the benefits of peace. However, 
we firmly reiterate our insistence that 
this urgently needed rearmament must 
be realized on the basis of equality of 
Sacrifice within our own and all other 
democratic countries and on the basis 
of each member nation of the NATO 
contributing its best toward the at- 
tainment of invincible collective se- 
curity. 

While our country, as the leading 
and strongest democratic power, must 
naturally assume the heaviest share 
in a speedy fulfillment of an adequate 
defense program, it would be fatal 
folly to have America bear the en- 
tire burden of rearmament. America 
Should play the role of loyal and help- 
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ful partner and not be the sole con- 
tributor or patron. Toward assuring 
equity in the bearing of rearmament 
burdens and toward reducing and eas- 
ing the costly impact of rearmament 
on the weaker economies of our allies, 
we propose that: 


1. NATO take steps to utilize to 
the maximum extent available plant 
capacity in countries like Italy and 
other European lands for production 
of military equipment and armament. 
This will assure more economic and 
speedier results. 


2. The principle of fuller collabora- 
tion should also be extended to the 
friendly and free raw material pro- 
ducing countries, Latin America, Asia 
(Indonesia), and Africa so that they 
receive a fair price for the commodi- 
ties they make available to the NATO 
members. 


8. The A. F. of L. recognizes the 
necessity of American government de- 
partments and private corporations 
engaging in building certain defense 
projects in allied lands. But we 
strongly urge that in all such in- 
stances the American authorities and 
employers pay a higher wage than the 
usually inadequate scale prevailing in 
these areas (Turks Island, B.W.I.). 
Such a policy would present a truer 
picture of our country and its econ- 
omy than the workers have hitherto 
had. It would also stimulate the rais- 
ing of the general levels of pay and 
purchasing power of the workers in 
these communities. 


Only adherence to such principles 
of reciprocal and mutual economic aid 
between the free nations and equality 
of sacrifice within these countries can 
assure effective and timely rearma- 
ment and insure against the defense 
program undermining economic sta- 
bility, dangerously depressing the liv- 
ing and working standards of Labor, 
and weakening the entire social fabric 
of the democratic nations. 

The A. F. of L. emphasizes that 
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without the whole-hearted support and 
participation of Labor, it would be 
impossible to carry through an effec- 
tive collective security program. We, 
therefore, call upon our government to 
press for Labor representation in the 
NATO. We further urge the ICFTU 
and its affiliates to take similar action 
so that the voice of Labor will be 
heard and its interests more ade- 
quately regarded in the highest allied 
defense councils. The ranks of free 
Labor will then rally with enhanced 
enthusiasm and energy to the growing 


armies of freedom and peace under | 


the command of General Hisenhower. 


Naturalization (see: Immigration 


and Naturalization) 


Nautical Schools—(1940, pp. 91, 
408) Because of frequent complaints 
concerning the operation of privately- 
owned nautical schools, Congress has 
by the enactment of H.R. 9262 placed 
all such schools under Federal juris- 
diction. The Maritime Commission, 
the Board of Supervising Inspectors 
and the Bureau of Marine Inspection 
and Navigation are given special au- 
thority to regulate such schools and 
all laws governing the inspection of 
passenger vessels are made applicable 
to privately-owned ships operating as 
nautical schools. On July 1, 1940, the 
Maritime Commission assumed re- 
sponsibility for cooperating in main- 
tenance and supervision of four state 
nautical schools. Located in Califor- 
nia, Massachusetts, New York and 
Pennsylvania, the schools are state in- 
stitutions, subject in the first three 
instances to the state departments of 
education and in Pennsylvania to the 
State Navigation Commission for the 
River Delaware. The transfer of au- 
thority from the Navy was effected by 
Government Reorganization Plan IV. 
It includes the responsibility for fur- 
nishing government vessels and equip- 
ment for schoolships and for matching 
state contributions up to $25,000 for 
each school. 
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S. 4299 and H.R. 10315 (companion 
bills) authorize an appropriation of 
$10,000,000 to enable the Maritime 
Commission to construct new train- 
ing ships as replacements for the 
rather antiquated ships now used by 
the before-mentioned State Nautical 
Schools. In addition, the annual Feder- 
al appropriation toward the mainte- 
nance of each of these schools is in- 
creased from $25,000 to $50,000. S. 
4299 passed the Senate September 30. 
H.R. 10315 has been favorably report- 
ed by the Committee on Merchant Ma- 
rine and Fisheries and is pending on 
the House Calendar. 


This legislation was favored by 
A. F. of L. 

Naval Construction Law—(1985, p. 
514) The A. F. of L. urges the Presi- 
dent of the U.S., the Secretary of the 
Navy and the appropriate Congres- 
sional committees, the necessary ex- 
ecutive and legislative action having 
for its purpose the inauguration of the 
policy of having all designs and plans 
for naval construction performed di- 
rectly by employees of the Federal 
Government. 


Walsh-Healey— (1938, pp. 170, 456) 
(Public No. 528)—AIl contracts for 
the construction of naval vessels shall 
be in accordance with Public Law No. 
846, the Walsh-Healey Act. The law 
provides: 

The construction, alteration, fur- 
nishing, or equipping of any naval 
vessel authorized by this Act, or the 
construction, alteration, furnishing, 
or equipping of any naval vessels 
with funds from any appropriation 
available for such purposes, con- 
tracts for which are made after 
June 80, 1938, shall be in accord- 
ance with the provisions of Public 
Law 846, Seventy-fourth Congress, 
approved June 80, 1936, unless such 
course, in the judgment of the 
President of the United States, 
should not be in the interest of na- 
tional defense. 
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Navy Yards (and Arsenals) 


(19380, p. 392) This convention 
places itself on record as vigorously 
opposing any displacement of Ameri- 
can labor, and furthermore instructs 
the officers of the American Federation 
of Labor to have legislation introduced 
in Congress which will prevent the em- 
ployment of alien workmen upon the 
construction of any ships the construc- 
tion of which is paid for in whole or in 
part by any grants or financial assist- 
ance or funds of the United States 
Government. 

(1932, p. 554) In connection with 
urging unemployment insurance for 
Government employees, the desira- 
bility of continuous employment be- 
comes evident; because if there were 
no discharges or layoffs in Govern- 
ment establishments, there would be 
no necessity for unemployment insur- 
ance. 

At the present time, layoffs and ro- 
tative furloughs are taking place at 
the New York Navy Yard because of 
lack of work. The rotative furloughs 
consist of workmen being required to 
lose one week’s work out of every five, 
and all employees in the departments 
affected are thus subjected to unem- 
ployment to the extent of one-fifth of 
their working time. 

While the Naval Appropriation Bill 
was under consideration in the U.S. 
Senate during the last session of Con- 
gress, Senator Homer T. Bone of 
Washington sought to have eliminated 
from the bill language inserted by the 
House, which authorized the Navy De- 
partment to let work to private con- 
tractors, if such course were deemed 
advantageous to national defense, even 
though such work cost more and navy 
yard employees, who normally would 
do the work, were laid off. 

Following assurances given by Sena- 
tors in charge of the bill, that there 
was no intention of letting work to 
contract, where it could be done at 
navy yards, if employees would be dis- 
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charged as a result, the Bone Amend- 
ment was rejected. 

Since the enactment of that legisla- 
tion, it appears much work has been 
let to contract which should have been 
performed in navy yards, resulting di- 
rectly or indirectly in these layoffs and 
rotative furloughs. 

The E.C. is requested to urge the 
President of the U.S. to see to it that 
the rotative furlough at the New York 
Navy Yard be discontinued and the 
furloughed employees be put back to 
work, and that the two U.S. Senators 
above mentioned, be appealed to, to 
use their good offices to see to it, that 
work be not let to contract, to the 
detriment of the Government’s own 
employees, 

(1933, p. 498) The E.C. is hereby 
directed to urge the President of the 
U.S. to assign to the civilian personnel 
of the navy, all work which heretofore 
has been performed by civilians, or 
which does not constitute strictly mili- 
tary duty; or to have introduced and 
suport legislation to remedy these con- 
ditions. 


(1934, pp. 88, 399) Congress au- 
thorized the construction of 102 naval 
vessels and 1,100 air-crafts in order to 
bring the ratio up to 5—5—8. During 
the hearings it was estimated that it 
would require $660,000,000 over a pe- 
riod of years to carry on the work. 
The bill was introduced January 9, 
passed the House January 30, passed 
the Senate March 6 and was approved 
by the President March 27. Forty mil- 
lion dollars was appropriated to begin 
work in this fiscal year. 

The first and each succeeding vessel 
of each category except the 15,000 ton 
aircraft carrier, upon which work is 
in progress, shall be constructed in the 
government navy yards, naval sta- 
tions, naval gun factories, naval ord- 
nance plants or arsenals of the U.S., 
except such material or parts as were 
not customarily manufactured in such 
plants prior to 1929. 
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(1985, p. 457) Section 2 of the 
Brookhart Act enacted by the 71st 
Congress, expressly provided that the 
Group IV (b) Employees of the Naval 
Field Establishment be placed under 
the salary rates of the Classification 
Act of 1923 as amended. 


After a protracted delay of several 
years, the special board of the Navy 
Department has finally completed the 
final allocation for this group. 

In doing so, those entrusted with 
this work have disregarded the prin- 
ciple of equal pay for equal work when 


compared with the rates of pay al- : 


lowed for similar work at the Navy 
Department. 

The Personnel Classification Board 
of the Civil Service Commission is re- 
quested to review this final allocation, 
taking into account the provisions of 
the Classification Act and the prece- 
dents established for corresponding 
positions in the Navy Department of- 
fices. 


(p. 460) The A. F. of L. adopts the 
following as its legislative program: 


1. Restoration and extension of the 
30 days’ leave of absence with pay to 
navy yard and arsenal employes, and 
to other skilled trades services where 
this condition of employment does not 
at present apply, in accordance with 
the provisions of the Ramspeck Leave 
Bill, H.R. 8458. 


2. Extension of the 15 days’ sick 
leave privilege to the skilled trades 
services where this condition of em- 
ployment does not at present apply, in 
accordance with the provisions of the 
Ramspeck Leave Bill, H.R. 8459. 

3. Amending the Retirement Act to 
provide for optional retirement after 
30 years of service, without additional 
cost to the employes. 

4. Amending the Retirement Act to 
provide a pension for the widows of 
deceased retired Federal employes. 


5. Leveling up the schedule of wages 
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in effect at the arsenals to the rates 
paid at the navy yards, and seeking 
to have the intermediate and minimum 
rates of pay in the Navy Yard Wage 
Schedule abolished and in the case of 
mechanics restricted for use of ap- 
prentices during their first and second 
years, respectively, after having com- 
pleted their apprenticeship. 


6. Preventing by legislation or 
otherwise, Military and Naval person- 
nel from performing work which 
should be performed by civilian em- 
ployes. 

(p. 798) Men employed in the navy 
yards for a considerable number of 
years are being laid off for lack of 
funds, but their places are being filled 
by men from the WPA. The E.C. was 
requested to apply their energetic ef- 
forts to the end that this unsatisfac- 
tory condition be eliminated. 


(p. 799) The officers of the A. F. 
of L. are requested to use every effort 
to have established in the Navy De- 
partment a Board of Adjustment, 
similar to the Navy Department Wage 
Board of Review, which is composed 
of two representatives of the Depart- 
ment appointed by the Secretary of 
the Navy, and one representative of 
Labor nominated by the President of 
the A. F. of L., and appointed by the 
Secretary of the Navy, whose duty it 
shall be to hold hearings upon Navy 
Yard grievances, and reach decisions 
in relation thereto; and that the rep- 
resentatives of Organized Labor shall 
be entitled to appear before such Board 
to discuss pending grievances in the 
same manner as such representatives 
were, and are, entitled to appear be- 
fore the Department Wage Board of 
Review in relation to the Wage ques- 
tion; also endeavor to have a similar 
Board established under the War De- 
partment for the adjudication of 
grievances arising at the arsenals and 
the several activities coming under the 
Chief of Engineers of the War De- 
partment. 
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The E.C. is directed to continue its 
efforts to prevent permanent employes 
of the Navy Yards being displaced by 
emergency workers. 


(1936, p. 491) The Navy Depart- 
ment in instructions to Navy Yards 
and naval stations has stressed the 
necessity for conserving funds by re- 
ducing the number of first class rat- 
ings of mechanical employees and es- 
tablishing a so-called Balance Work 
Force, which includes mechanics paid 
at first, second and third class ratings. 
These instructions are easily suscept- 
ible to interpretations which will re- 
sult in first class mechanics of all the 
trades being forced to accept wage 
rates out of keeping with the qualifi- 
cations of their trade and at the same 
time create the opportunity for the 
employment of competent mechanics 
in the government service at lower 
rates of pay under the maximum wage 
scales authorized in the schedule of 
wages enforced under the Navy De- 
partment. 


The convention records its opposi- 
tion to the principles and practices of 
the so-called “Balanced Work Force” 
which leads to wage reduction prac- 
tices, 


The A. F. of L. will support the 
Metal Trades Department of the A. F. 
of L. in an effort to have the rules of 
1921 re-established so that the inter- 
mediate and minimum ratings for me- 
chanics may be eliminated. 


(p. 492) Maintenance and repair 
work is being performed by emergency 
employes on United States Govern- 
ment property endangering the con- 
tinued employment of permanent em- 
ployes; the A. F. of L. will continue 
its efforts to prevent the displacement 
of permanent employes by emergency 
workers. 


(p. 567) The A. F. of L. requests 
the President of the U.S. and the 
Navy Department to establish within 


| the Navy Department a staff of com- 
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missioned officers of the Navy compe- 
tent as designers, so that the Navy 
Department will depend upon its own 
designing and construction officers in- 
stead of private interests. 


(1937, p. 380) We seek the abolition 
of the second and third class rates of 
pay, officially known as the intermedi- 
ate and minimum rates, respectively, 
in the Navy Yard service, and level 
up the maximum rates of pay in the 
Navy Yard schedule of wages to the 
present highest rate in effect in the 
Navy Yard service, within the con- 
tinental limits of the United States, 
either by departmental regulation or 
by legislation. 

That the Navy Yard schedule of 
wages as thus modified be established 
at the arsenals and in other industrial 
activities under the executive branch 
of our government, within the conti- 
nental limits of the United States, 
provided that any existing higher 
rates of pay shall be maintained. 


(p. 510) In the navy yard at Brem- 
erton, Washington, the Works Prog- 
ress allotment of funds for emergency 
relief, naval, are being used for the 
employment of men on relief to re- 
place regular navy yard employes in 
the maintenance and repair in the 
Public Works Department, and in 
labor gangs in the Supply Depart- 
ment, the workers formerly doing this 
work having been discharged or de- 
moted. 


The E.C. is instructed to give its 
full assistance so that no employes of 
the United States Government, in any 
capacity, shall be replaced by relief 
workers. 


(1938, p. 420) The E.C. is hereby 
instructed to give every possible as- 
sistance to the officers of the Metal 
Trades Department, A. F. of L. and 
the officers of the International Un- 
ions affiliated with the Department in 
their effort to have second and third 
class rates eliminated, and the estab- 
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lishment in their place of a single 
wage rate for each classification of 
labor employed in Navy Yards. 


(1988, p. 554) The principle of un- 
employment insurance has been en- 
dorsed by the A. F. of L. and has been 
given effect by congressional enact- 
ment: 

Civilian employes on a per diem 
basis employed in Navy Yards and 
similar establishments are without un- 
employment protection. 

The officers of the A. F. of L. are 
instructed in cooperation with the of- 
ficers of the Metal Trades Depart- 
ment, A. F. of L. to prepare and have 
introduced into Congress, legislation 
establishing unemployment insurance 
for Navy Yard civilian employes, and 
those employed in similar establish- 
ments. 

(1939, p. 428) Existing law pyro- 
hibits mechanics employed in the Gov- 
ernment Navy Yard, Arsenals, and on 
the Panama Canal from receiving the 
proper rate of pay when substituting 
temporarily in supervisory positions. 
The E.C. is instructed to make every 
effort to amend existing law so that 
employes substituting in higher su- 
pervisory positions will receive the 
wage rate of such position regardless 
of the length of time occupied. 


Nazism (also see: Communism, Fas- 
cism, Discrimination Against Jews, 
Labor’s League for Human Rights, 
United Nations Relief Fund) 


Nazi Atrocities, Protest Against— 
(1941, pp. 368, 622) The convention 
unanimously adopted Resolution #173 
providing that the American Federa- 
tion of Labor inform President Roose- 
velt that outrages such as those now 
being reported from Norway and all 
other countries which have been over- 
run by Hitler’s murderous armies 
fully justify the present American 
foreign policy of all-out efforts to de- 
feat Hitler and increases the deter- 
mination of trade unionists to coop- 
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erate in every way to make this policy 
more effective. 


(1942, p. 633) The convention 
unanimously adopted the following 
statement submitted by the Commit- 
tee on International Labor Relations: 

Your committee again directs at- 
tention to a state of terrorism and of 
barbarism practiced by Hitler and 
his co-conspirators never heretofore 
equalled in history. And in so doing 
affirm the solemn implication of this 
war for the Four Freedoms. 


The American Federation of Labor 


‘has ever been the friend and cham- 


pion of the oppressed and persecuted 
and has always been the stalwart 
guard of the rights of minorities 
whether of nations or of peoples. We 
would therefore again pledge our 
whole support to the issues of free- 
dom for every nation oppressed and 
persecuted by the despicable and hate- 
ful Nazi conqueror. We again pledge 
our fraternal and moral support to 
the claims of every oppressed na- 
tional minority within every land, and 
the claims of any persecuted, racial 
minorities now suffering under the 
yoke of the tyrant. 

Traditionally the American Feder- 
ation of Labor has affirmed its sym- 
pathy with one of the most unjustly 
and tragically persecuted of all mi- 
norities—the Jewish people. At pres- 


ent this unfortunate group of the 


human brotherhood is enduring not 
only the usual barbarous and detest- 
able excuses of the Nazi toward con- 
quered people—it is being subjected 
to a program of systematic extermi- 


nation which puts all its past suffer-_ 
ings into the shade. We again reiter- 


ate and emphasize our profound sym-— 


pathy with the Jewish people. We as-_ 
sure them of our warm support in 


their just claims to that moral and 
practical recognition which is due to 
any historic, ethnic and _ cultural 
group. ; 

We deplore the incredible brutality 


Press: 


2 
. 
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which activates the behavior of their 
Nazi oppressors. We declare our com- 
plete sympathy with the national as- 
pirations of the Jewish people toward 
collective security at the end of the 
present war. Since a start toward 
such security was made in the estab- 
lishment of the National Homeland in 
Palestine for the Jewish people, we 
reaffirm our belief that the United 
Nations owe to them the continuance 
and the maintenance of this Home- 
land as a relief from their dreadful 
and inhuman persecutions, as a guar- 
antee of their cultural unity and con- 
tinuity, as an instrument for their 
legal and international standing in 
the court of nations, and as a resti- 
tution for their national dignity, hon- 
or, and creative energies. 


In the post-war period of world re- 
organization that lies ahead, when the 
United Nations come to the problems 
of restoring the integrity of nations 
and groups now suffering under the 
lash of vile tyranny, we urge that 
they remember also the claims and 
sufferings of the Jewish people, and 
take steps to guarantee freedom and 
equality to them in their adopted 
countries, as well as their independ- 
ence under the Balfour Declaration 
on the soil of Palestine. 


We extend fraternal greetings to 
the Histadruth which ceaselessly toils 
to build a cooperative labor common- 
wealth through large-scale Jewish im- 
migration into Palestine and fosters 
mutual understanding with neighbors 
in Palestine and the surrounding 
countries. It looks with pride upon 
this pillar of democratic strength in 
the Middle East and believes every 
effort should be made to assure an 
early reconstruction of Jewish nation- 
hood in Palestine and with the maxi- 
mum of international aid. 


(1948, p. 358) Res. 73: 

Whereas—Newspaper dispatches 
from Europe, and the documented re- 
ports of the State Department tell a 
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horrible story of the atrocities to 
which the conquered peoples of Hu- 
rope have been subjected. In Czecho- 
slovakia the destruction of Lidice was 
but a symbol of the calculated plans 
of the Nazis to break the spirit of an 
entire nation. In Poland the best 
minds of the country, the leading 
spirits of all classes, the leaders of 
the labor movement, have been exe- 
cuted as part of the planned Nazi 
policy to leave the Poles a people 
without leadership and without direc- 
tion. In Holland the Nazis loosed 
their bombs on Rotterdam after the 
city had surrendered, and thousands 
of women and children were butch- 
ered to strike fear into the hearts of 
their fighting men. Today Nazi sol- 
diers are bayoneting Italian civilians 
on the streets of Italian cities to sat- 
isfy their lust for revenge against 
their former ally, and 


Whereas — Horror piles upon hor- 
ror. Terror is the lot of all, and 


Whereas—lIt has been reserved for 
the Jewish population of occupied 
Europe to be marked for mass exter- 
mination. History knows no parallel 
to the bestial cruelties by which the 
Nazis are carrying out their resolve 
to destroy the entire people. Herded 
into walled ghettos, they are denied 
food and drink until life departs from 
their bodies. Crowded into specially 
constructed gas chambers, they are 
asphyxiated to death by their Nazi 
executioners. Hunted like animals 
through the streets, they are shot 
down or clubbed to death when their 
torturers have tired of their sport, 
and 


Whereas—The world has seen more 
than 3,000,000 Jews in occupied Eu- 
rope starved, hunted, gassed, clubbed 
and machine-gunned. Today there re- 
mains but a tiny remnant of an an- 
cient people in lands where their 
fathers and forefathers have lived for 
centuries, and 


Whereas—The conscience of the 
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civilized world recoils with horror at 
the fiendish crimes perpetrated by the 
Nazis on a defenseless people, and 


Whereas—Civilized humanity owes 
it to its own conscience to undo, so far 
as can be undone, the inhuman plans 
of the Nazi barbarians and to save 
those who can still be saved from the 
fate that has been suffered by 3,000,- 
000 of their people, and 


Whereas—To this end, the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor calls upon 
the United Nations to take immediate 
steps to rescue the remaining Jews of 
occupied Europe. We call upon the 
United Nations, and our own country, 
to provide for them temporary havens 
in their territories. We urge that 
where immigration restrictions im- 
pede the work of rescue they be tem- 
porarily lifted, and that in our own 
country quotas be enlarged where 
necessary so that those Jews who can 
still be snatched from the bloody 
hands of the Nazis may find a tempo- 
rary resting place until the war is 
over, when they may once more take 
up their abode in their native lands, 
and 


Whereas—We urge that our gov- 
ernment in the meanwhile, together 
with the governments of our Allies, 
warn the men by whose orders these 
inhuman deeds have been perpetrated 
that they will be treated as outlaws 
from humanity, and outcasts from the 
world; and that they will be punished 
for their crimes against the helpless 
and the down-trodden, and 


Whereas—The Nazis, as part of 
their plan for world domination, have 
introduced into Europe a calculated 
chaos. They have uprooted millions 
of Frenchmen, Norwegians, Holland- 
ers, Belgians, and Russians and Poles 
from their homeland. They have loot- 
ed everything movable in every land 
where they have set their heel. Vic- 
tory will not be complete until the 
monstrous skein of planned chaos is 
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unravelled. The United Nations, as 


the trustees for the conscience of civ- 
ilization, must resolve that these mil- 
lons shall return to their homes, shall 
recover their property, shall be able 
once more as free men to live on the 
fruits of their toil. And precisely be- 
cause the Nazis spent their greatest 
efforts on the uprooting and extermi- 
nation of the Jews above all other 
peoples, the United Nations must 
make a special effort to foil the Nazi 
plans, and enable the Jews, who have 
suffered most at the hands of the 
Nazis, to return to their former resi- 
dences and occupations, with all their 
political, economic, and civil rights re- 
stored, and 
Whereas—When all this has been 
done, when charity and kindness and 
human decency have bound up the 
wounds left by our enemies, there will 
still be those among the Jews who 
will have no home, no nation, to which 
they can return. The American Fed- 
eration of Labor has in the past ex- 
pressed its profound sympathy with 
the national aspirations of the Jew- 
ish people. And today, more than 
ever, the American Federation of 
Labor calls upon the world to fulfill 
its long-standing pledge to the Jewish 
people by enabling them to build up 
their own homeland, and by opening 
wide the doors of Palestine to the 
victims of the Nazi terror, and 


Whereas—The American -Federa- 
tion of Labor has observed with ad- 
miration the reconstruction of the 
Jewish homeland since the Balfour 
declaration recognizing’ the special 
claim of the Jewish people to the soil 
of Palestine. It has watched with 
pride the great role played in the up- 
building of Palestine by the forces of 
organized labor there, and 

Whereas—The world is fortunate 
that there exists a Jewish homeland, 
whose sons stood at the gateway of 
the East and held it against the Nazi 
war machine until the full forces of 
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the United Nations could be brought 
to bear to expel the Germans from 
Asia and Africa. It is fortunate that 
there will exist tomorrow a Jewish 
commonwealth to which may turn 
those victims of Nazi oppression who 
have no other homeland, therefore be 
it : 

Resolved—That the American Fed- 
eration of Labor urges upon our Gov- 
ernment and upon the Government of 
Great Britain, which has a special re- 
sponsibility in the matter, that the 
Balfour Declaration be fully imple- 
mented, that the right of the Jewish 
people to a national home in Palestine 
be reaffirmed, and that every aid and 
encouragement be given to enable the 
victims of Nazi persecution to settle 
upon their ancient soil and make it 
bloom once more as it did in the days 
of the prophets. 

Your committee had before it Reso- 
lution No. 73 Protesting Nazi Exter- 
mination of Jews in Europe and Pro- 
posing Measures for Rescue of Sur- 
vivors. In addition to recommending 
its adoption your Committee presents 
the following for your approval and 
endorsement: 


We are saddened by the terrible 
atrocities which have been perpetrated 
by the Nazi on the peoples of con- 
quered Europe. We call attention to 
the fact that successive conventions of 
the American Federation of Labor, 
even before the outbreak of war in 
Europe, warned the world to be on 
guard against the blood lust of the 
Hitlerian hordes. The American Fed- 
eration of Labor viewed with horror 
the massacres of the Jews that fol- 
lowed Hitler’s rise to power, recogniz- 
ing that the total suppression of hu- 
man rights by the Hitler regime, the 
destruction of the labor movement, the 
murder of the leaders of labor, and the 
pogroms against the Jews, were all 
part of a pattern which must inevi- 
tably lead to even greater violations of 
the laws of God and man. 
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The whole world is suffering today 
from its refusal to recognize the indi- 
visibility of the moral law. Oppres- 
sion of one group led inevitably to op- 
pression of others: aggression against 
one nation led inevitably to aggres- 
sion against others. Failure to act 
against the Nazis before they consoli- 
dated their power through brutal sup- 
pression of every instinct of humanity 
and decency led to the present world 
holocaust. 


Millions of men and women and chil- 
dren in occupied Europe suffer unbe- 
lievable cruelties today at the hands 
of the Nazis. Violated, kidnapped, 
murdered, the peoples of Poland, Bel- 
gium, Holland, Russia, Luxemburg, 
France and other countries have seen 
their food taken away, their homes 
looted, their families deported, their 
religion mocked, their very humanity 
assailed and destroyed. Terror, brutal 
insensate terror, first used by Hitler 
as a weapon of politics, has become for 
him a weapon of war, and no one of 
the peoples of Europe has_ been 
spared. 

But one among them suffered 
uniquely, for the Jews of Europe have 
been marked by Hitler for mass ex- 
termination. The mind reels at the 
thought of 3,000,000 human beings 
done to death, not as an incident of 
war, not under the guise of military 
necessity, but as part of an open, 
frank and brutal design to extirpate 
an entire people. New methods of kill- 
ing unparalleled in their ferocity, di- 
vorced from the least vestige of hu- 
manity, have had to be designed to 
murder such a huge mass of human 
beings. Mass torture, mass starva- 
tion, mass asphyxiation, and mass 
shooting—these have been the lot of 
the Jews of Europe, and 3,000,000 of 
them have already been murdered in 
cold blood by the Hitler barbarians. 

To the American Federation of La- 
bor, which has always been the cham- 
pion of the oppressed everywhere, the 
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cry of the broken remnant of the Jew- 
ish people of Europe for rescue comes 
with particular poignancy. For such 
exceptional horror as has been suf- 
fered by the peoples of the lands in- 
vaded by Hitler, exceptional means 
must be adopted by civilization to res- 
cue them from further suffering. 
Every effort must be made to save 
those that can still be saved. Free 
access to the territories of the United 
Nations must be permitted, and the 
victims of Hitler’s persecution must 
be given temporary sanctuary until 
the war is over and the lands across 
the seas are once more open for their 
return, 

It is the moral obligation of the civi- 
lized world to provide temporary ha- 
vens for those Jews who can still es- 
cape from Hitler’s inferno. 


Meanwhile, we note with satisfac- 
tion that President Roosevelt and 
Prime Minister Churchill have already 
sounded solemn notes of warning to 
the Nazis and their satellites that on 
the day of victory they will be called 
to account for their transgressions 
against the weak and the helpless. We 
believe that this warning should be 
reiterated, and strengthened, for fear 
may still move those who are moved 
by neither justice nor mercy. 


And the day of victory is approach- 
ing. Under the hammer blows of the 
United Nations, the edifice of hate 
and terror and brutality that was 
built up by Hitler is beginning to 
crumble. But military victory alone 
will not be enough. Civilization will 
still face the task of underlining the 
defeat of the barbarians by defeating 
their design to make of Europe a 
chaotic continent, swept by disease, 
racked by hunger, inhabited by mil- 
lions of homeless wanderers. French- 
men, Russians, Belgians, Hollanders, 
Poles—even Italians, erstwhile allies 
of Hitler—will need to be rehabili- 
tated, returned to their homes, and 
helped to resume their occupations. 
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And because the Jews of occupied Eu- 
rope were the victims of the utmost 
refinements of Nazi sadism, because 
Hitler in his plan to wipe 6,000,000 hu- 
man beings from the face of the earth 
took special pains-to destroy their 
rights, their homes, and their means 
of subsistence, the United Nations 
must in their turn take special care to 
assure to them full and complete res- 
toration of their civil, their political, 
and their economic rights. 


And in the making of the peace 
treaties, the right of the Jews to repa- 
triation, rehabilitation, and equality 
with their fellow citizens in the lands 
where they have lived for generations 
must be guaranteed and protected, so 
that never again may anti-Semitism, 
or persecution of any racial, religious, 
or ethnic group be used by those who 
would profit from a world in turmoil 
to mask their designs upon freedom, 
democracy, and peace. 

In 1941, the gravity of the plight of 
the Jews in occupied Europe moved 
the American Federation of Labor to 
declare, at its Seattle Convention, and 
it reiterates that declaration—that it 
is “urgent that this suffering people, 
the greatest of all sufferers at the 
ruthless hands of the enemies of free- 
dom and democracy, be accorded real 
hope and aid through a restoration of 
rights long overdue it—rights to a full 
development of Palestine.” 

How much more urgent is the need 
for full development of Palestine to- 
day, how much more urgent will that 
need be when civilization emerges vic- 
torious over the barbarians. For 
Palestine is the one country in the 
world that is prepared to give refuge 
and asylum to the victims of Hitlerite 
oppression, not on a temporary, but on 
a permanent basis. 

Since the rise of Hitler to power in 
1936, this tiny country has welcomed 
and absorbed almost 300,000 Jewish 
refugees from Nazi and Fascist op- 
pression. The American Federation of 
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Labor urges that its doors be imme- 
diately opened to the countless thou- 
sands more who have no other home, 
no other hope, but Palestine. 


We urge that the United Nations 
create the possibilities that will per- 
mit these victims of oppression to 
build their own lives anew on their 
own soil through their own efforts. 


The American Federation of Labor 
welcomed from the first the Balfour 
Declaration of 1917 recognizing the 
special rights of the Jewish people to 
the soil of their ancient home in Pales- 
tine. At many conventions we have 
reiterated our profound sympathy for 
the Jewish people in its efforts to re- 
store the plains and deserts of Pales- 
tine to their ancient bloom. It was in 
consequence of that sympathy, and as 
a logical outcome of our belief in the 
essential justice of the desire of the 
Jewish people to build their own com- 
monwealth in Palestine, that the 
American Federation of Labor at the 
1942 convention in Toronto urged that 
with the conclusion of the war, steps 
be taken “to guarantee freedom and 
equality for them in their adopted 
countries, as well as their independ- 
ence under the Balfour Declaration on 
the soil of Palestine.” 


Surely, the least that the civilized 
world can do is to carry out the pledge 
so freely given by Great Britain in 
1917 affirmed by the League of Na- 
tions when it accorded to that nation 
the Mandate over Palestine in 1922, 
and approved by our own American 
Congress in the same year. The Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor urges that 
the restrictions on Jewish immigra- 
tion and settlement contained in the 
British White Paper of 1939 be with- 
drawn, and that the Balfour Declara- 
tion be so implemented that the hopes 
and aspirations of the Jewish people 
to build their own commonwealth in 
Palestine may be realized. Thus will 
this ancient people be enabled to take 
its rightful place among the demo- 
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cratic nations of the world, and make 
its full contribution to that progres- 
sive world order which we all pray 
will emerge from the horrible suffer- 
ings of this global war. 

The eyes of the American labor 
movement turn with special confidence 
to Palestine as a haven of refuge for 
the homeless Jews of Europe, because 
it has observed with pride the splendid 
role played by the organized workers 
of Palestine in the upbuilding of their 
land. The American Federation of 
Labor greets Histadruth, the Federa- 
tion of Labor in Palestine, and ex- 
presses its pride in the accomplish- 
ments of its sister movement across 
the seas. We know of the magnificent 
part that has been played by the sons 
and daughters of Jewish labor in 
Palestine in defending the gateway to 
the East against the Nazis. We wish 
for Histadruth greater strength in a 
greater land, in a land which has re- 
ceived full justice from the United 
Nations, in a land where every suffer- 
ing, persecuted Jew who sought ref- 
uge found it, who sought the right to 
toil secured it, who sought human dig- 
nity and human freedom achieved it. 


Near East Relief—(1924, p. 297). 
The A. F, of L. commends the work of 
the Near East Relief and recommends 
that local unions and central labor 
bodies co-operate in this humanitarian 
work of saving lives of orphan chil- 
dren and training them for leadership 
in various trades in the Near Hast 
countries. 

(1926, p. 299) Voted to continue to 
cooperate with and urge financial sup- 
port to the Near East relief. 

(1927, p. 344) Labor advisory com- 
mittee for Near East relief continued. 


Negro Problems (see: F.E.P.C.; Dis- 
crimination, Racial; Lynching) 

Neutralism (also. see: 
War, Foreign Policy) 


International Affairs (1952, p. 112) 
A most dangerous expression of frus- 


European 
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tration, despair and self-deception in 
the democratic world is so-called neu- 
tralism. The A. F. of L. has been un- 
sparing in its condemnation of and 
opposition to “neutralism” as a con- 
scious or unwitting ally of Soviet im- 
perialism. Whether ‘“neutralism” is 
embraced by those honestly mistaken 
or advocated and pushed by the dis- 
honest and concealed enemies of world 
democratic unity against Soviet ag- 
gression, it plays right into the hands 
of the Russian warlords. 

The A. F. of L. has determinedly 
fought “neutralism” in the ranks of 
labor everywhere because it is based 
on a number of utterly false assump- 
tions. 


Newspaper, Labor-Owned Daily 


(1986, pp. 186, 614) By Resolution 
No. 150, the Atlantic City convention 
of the A. F. of L. considered the appli- 
cation for the establishment of a daily 
newspaper. The president was au- 
thorized to make a thorough investiga- 
tion and submit a report to the E.C. 

This report disclosed that roughly 
estimated the daily cost for an issue 
of 30,000 copies, both for editorials 
and production, would be approxi- 
mately $550. This estimate does not 
take into consideration the increased 
cost of office personnel. 


Taking all of these matters into con- 
sideration, it seemed absolutely im- 
possible for the E.C. to arrange for 
the financing and publication of an 
A. F. of L. daily newspaper. 

Until and unless the membership of 
the A. F. of L. provides the necessary 
funds with which to launch the publi- 
cation of a daily newspaper, the E.C. 
is of the firm opinion that it would be 
impossible to carry out the recom- 
mendations of Resolution No. 150 
which was referred to the E.C. by the 
Atlantic City convention. 

(1947, p. 663) Res. 180, referred to 
the E.C.: 


Whereas—It is becoming more evi- 
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dent that most daily newspapers can- 
not be depended upon to present labor 
news in a fair and unbiased manner, a 
condition which is doing irreparable 
harm to organized labor, and 


Whereas — Daily newspapers are 
read by a large segment of our popu- 
lation, and thus influence millions of 
voters to express themselves for anti- 
labor measures at the ballot box, and 


Whereas—The sources of anti-labor 
groups have always been more numer- 
ous, persuasive and effective than 


‘those of organized labor, this being 


particularly true of the various me- 
diums of propaganda such as the 
press and radio, and 


Whereas—There are reported to be 
more than 7,000,000 members in the 
American Federation of Labor, a vast 
number of whom would support a 
more effective medium of expression 
such as a daily newspaper which 
would present labor’s viewpoints to 
the reading public, and 


Whereas—There is a great deal of 
talent in the various crafts of the 
American Federation of Labor, which 
could be employed to handle the vari- 
ous and associated journalistic and 
technical tasks of publishing a daily 
newspaper, therefore, be it. 


Resolved—That the American Fed- 
eration of Labor endorse the estab- 
lishment of a daily newspaper. 


(1948, p. 283) Res. 2 Called upon 
E.C. to make every effort possible and 
feasible to establish or to aid and en- 
courage the establishment of such a 
daily paper frankly committed to pub- 
licize the viewpoint of organized labor, © 


(1949, pp. 344, 502) Res. 121 called 
for the establishment of a daily labor 
paper to “make available to all the 
people of this nation the true facts 
concerning organized labor and its 
fight for a free America.” Referred 
to E.C. for study and appropriate ac- 
tion. 
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(1951, pp. 273, 548) Res. I proposed 
the founding of a national daily news- 
paper. Convention referred the sub- 
ject matter to the Executive Council 
for consideration. 


(1952, pp. 419, 520) Res. 
unanimously adopted, provided: 


143, 


Whereas—Organized labor, and par- 
ticularly the labor press, has agitated 
for many years regarding the great 
need for the establishment of a daily 
newspaper, whose columns should be 
devoted in their entirety to the cause 
of labor in this country, and 


Whereas — The necessity for the 
launching of a labor daily newspaper 
has been more evident in recent years, 
because of the increasing anti-labor 
editorial trend of most of the nation’s 
daily press, and 

Whereas—The International Typo- 
graphical Union, one of the founders 
of the A. F. of L. has launched a daily 
labor newspaper, to be known as “LA- 
BOR’S DAILY” in the city of Charles- 
ton, West Virginia, setting a new mile- 
stone in the field of labor journalism 
in America, therefore, be it 

Resolved—By the annual conven- 
tion of the American Federation of 
Labor, meeting at New York City, 
September 1952, that we hereby go on 
record as commending the initiative 
of the I.T.U. in giving the American 
trade union movement a daily news- 
paper, dedicated to the cause of labor, 
and be it further 

Resolved—That we pledge our indi- 
vidual and collective encouragement 
and support to “Labor’s Daily,” in or- 
der to insure its success and even- 
tually bring about the spread of this 
publication’s influence around the 
country, as an effective instrument in 
championing labor’s cause, and be it 
further 

Resolved—That copies of this Reso- 
lution be spread upon the minutes of 
this convention, forwarded to the of- 
ficers of the International Typographi- 
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cal Union, the General Manager of 
“Labor’s Daily’, and also released to 
the press. 

(1958, p. 401) Res. 27 recommended 
that the Executive Council explore the 
possibilities of a labor-owned daily 
newspaper of nation-wide or conti- 
nent-wide circulation, to be financed, 
owned and managed by all bona fide 
labor organizations of North America 
which can be interested therein. 

(P. 648) Convention reaffirmed ac- 
tion of previous convention on this 
subject. 


News Column for Labor, Syndicated 
(1944, p. 472) Res. 56: 


Whereas—Most of the daily news- 
papers in the United States carry as 
a regular feature syndicated articles 
by one or more columnists who spe- 
cialize in smearing organized labor 
and labor unions and in fomenting 
and encouraging of racial and religi- 
our discrimination and prejudices, and 

Whereas—The malicious and un- 
true propaganda contained in these 
syndicated columns is constantly dis- 
torted, emphasized and magnified 
throughout the entire nation, and 


Whereas—There is a present and 
future need for the existence of a fair, 
liberal and pro-labor syndicated daily 
column, and 


Whereas—If such a daily syndi- 
cated column were available for pub- 
lication in newspapers which are will- 
ing or desirous of presenting all sides 
of the picture through its columns, 
and 

Whereas—The American Federa- 
tion of Labor presently having a sta- 
tistical department which specializes 
in gathering the facts it is in a posi- 
tion to establish, sponsor and main- 
tain a daily syndicated column for use 
by newspapers throughout the coun- 
try; therefore, be it 


Resolved—That the American Fed- 
eration of Labor in convention assem- 
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bled in New Orleans, Louisiana, No- 
vember 20, 1944, go on record in favor 
of establishing a syndicated daily 
news column as provided in the next 
four paragraphs: 

1. That the present news service 
of the American Federation of La- 
bor be extended to include a daily 
syndicated news column. 


2. That such syndicated news 
service be made available to all 
news publications wishing to pur- 
chase a syndicated labor news serv- 
ice. 

3. That the American Federation 
of Labor employ an outstanding 
news writer to prepare a daily col- 
umn for use by newspapers through- 
out the nation so that the working 
man and the public generally may 
have a true, unbiased and straight- 
forward picture of the facts con- 
cerning matters affecting labor and 
labor unions. 


4. That the American Federation 
of Labor do all in its power to ob- 
tain the greatest possible publica- 
tion of this news column in the 
newspapers throughout the coun- 
try. 

Your committee is in approval with 
the purpose of the resolutions, but be- 
lieves that they should be referred to 
the Executive Council so that the most 
practical means of developing our pub- 
lic relations should be established. 


Newsprint Shortage (Labor Press) 
(1947, p. 665) Res. 145, and action 
thereon, follow: 

Whereas—A flourishing and widely 
circulated labor press is a vital factor 
in the health of the American labor 
movement, and more necessary than 
ever to its defense in 1948, and 

Whereas—The very existence of 
many a labor publication is now 
threatened by the newsprint shortage 
and the soaring newsprint prices in 
black market and gray market offer- 
ings, and 
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Whereas—The wealthiest and most 
bitterly anti-labor of the commercial 
dailies profit by the very situation 
which threatens to drive our labor 
weeklies to the wall, therefore, be it 


Resolved—That the American Fed- 
eration of Labor, through appropriate 
officers and committees, undertake im- 
mediate and thorough investigation of 
this problem, with a view to employ- 
ing every legal and political means to 
induce the suppliers of newsprint to 
maintain the normal allocation of sup- 
ply to the labor press, with normal in- 


‘creases in quota for 1948 at a general 


price stabilized below gray market 
levels, and be it further 


Resolved—That in the event nego- 
tiations to this end appear futile, the 
American Federation of Labor give 
serious thought to financing a cooper- 
ative purchasing plan to the end that 
the pooled purchasing power of the 
Federation and the labor press be ex- 
erted to compete as far as possible 
with the huge purchasing power of the 
commercial press in the newsprint 
market, 

Your committee, believing that ap- 
propriate action should be taken in 
connection with the shortage of news- 
print paper, recommends that the reso- 


lution be referred to the Executive © 


Council, A. F. of L., for study and such 
action as seems advisable. 


The recommendation of the com- 
mittee was unanimously adopted. 

Niagara River Power Development 
(1953, pp. 450, 656) Res. 139 opposed 
legislation providing for State or Fed- 
eral power development of the Ni- 
agara River and urged support of bill 
providing for electric power develop- 
ment of the Niagara River through 
private enterprise. Convention re- 
ferred the resolution to the Executive 
Council. 

Night Work Differential—(1925, p. 


174) (also see: Government Employes, 
Wages) The E.C. was instructed to 
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cooperate with the representatives of 
afuliated organizations of government 
employes to have the government rec- 
ognize, in a practical way, appropriate 
to the needs of each group, the hard- 
ship and undesirability of night work. 

(1926, p. 293) Reaffirmed declara- 
tion for higher pay for night work. 

(1928, pp. 82, 216) Congress passed 
a bill providing that night workers in 
the Post Office Department should be 
paid 10 per cent more than those 
working days. The bill was vetoed by 
the President. This created a furore in 
the House and the bill was passed over 
the veto by a vote of 319 to 42 or 78 
votes more than the necessary two- 
thirds. In the Senate the vote was 70 
to 9 to override the veto. 

Immediately after the veto of the 
President of a bill granting allow- 
ance for rent, fuel, light and equip- 
ment for postmasters in the fourth 
class was overridden in the Senate by 
a vote of 63 to 17. The House by a 
vote of 318 to 46 passed the same bill 
over the President’s veto. 


The A. F. of L. favored both bills. 


(19388, p. 475) Night work should 
be eliminated wherever practicable. 
We agree that families and friends 
should be given ample opportunity for 
joint recreational activities, but we 
must point out the obvious impossi- 
bility of eliminating all forms of work 
“in all industries and retail establish- 
ments” after six o’clock in the eve- 
ning. ... There are, of course, proc- 
esses in many industries which require 
continuous human attention during 
the night, in order that the plant as a 
whole may operate during the day. 
There are industries in which more or 
less continuity of operation is required 
throughout the twenty-four hours in 
order to operate at all. Ships cannot 
put into port at six o’clock every eve- 
ning. Morning newspapers cannot be 
published without night work. The 
points of public recreation very largely 
require the use of transportation fa- 
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cilities, and, by the way, would not be 
very satisfactory under all circum- 
stances if neither food nor beverages 
could be bought at retail on the 
grounds. 

Noise Abatement (Industrial Hazard) 
Res. 113 (1954, pp. 418, 487) 


Resolved—That the American Fed- 
eration of Labor in Convention assem- 
bled take official cognizance of this 
serious situation, by instituting a na- 
tional movement of corrective and 
compensatory legislation and by tak- 
ing such steps as may be deemed ex- 
pedient to compel noise abatement pro- 
grams in industry, and be it further 


Resolved—that copies of this Reso- 
lution be supplied to all State Federa- 
tions of Labor and International Un- 
ions with the urge that these Organi- 
zations exert their utmost influence to 
bring about accomplishment of the 
purposes of this Resolution. 
No-Raiding Agreement (A. F. of L.- 
C.I.0.) (see: Unity) 

Norris-La Guardia Act 

Simplex Shoe Company v. Wiscon- 
sin State Federation of Labor (1940, 
p. 329) This was regarded as one of 
the key cases in determining whether 
the Norris-La Guardia Act imposed 
the duty upon the employer to abstain 
from coercing his employes in their 
choice of representatives, also whether 
the employer was obliged to recognize 
the representative of the employes for 
collective bargaining purposes. 

Because of its importance the fol- 
lowing brief history of the above 
named case was submitted to the con- 
vention by the A. F. of L. General 
Counsel: 


The Norris-La Guardia Act, insofar 
as the body of the Act is concerned, 
contains no provisions commanding 
the employer to refrain from coercion 
of employees or to deal with their rep- 
resentatives. The duties and obliga- 
tions in that regard must be spelled 
out of the preamble. The employes, 
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however, argued that the preamble 
was not what is termed substantive 
law. 

The Boot and Shoe Workers case in- 
volved this question. It can readily be 
seen, therefore, how important this 
case was to the life and effectiveness 
of the Norris-La Guardia Act. 


Representatives of the Boot and 
Shoe Workers Union called upon the 
Simplex’ Shoe Company officials at 
Milwaukee, as representatives chosen 
by the shoe company employes, to talk 
over wages, hours and working condi- 
tions for their members who were em- 
ployes of the company. The officials 
of the company virtually ordered them 
out .of the plant. The officials said 
they were not obliged to recognize the 
representatives sent and they could do 
whatever they pleased insofar as co- 
ercing the employes was concerned. 
They had coerced the employes by 
threatening to shut down the plant, 
by discharges and other acts. The 
company became so intolerant that it 
was necessary for the Shoe Workers 
International Union to go into court 
and seek to prevent the threats and 
coercive activities of the employer to- 
ward the employes. An extensive trial 
was held in which the employer at- 
tacked the Wisconsin Norris-LaGuar- 
dia Act and sought to limit its effect. 
However, the Wisconsin Supreme 
Court held: 

.... Under the Wisconsin Act 
any interference, restraint, or co- 
ercion of individual workmen, as 
those terms properly should be con- 
strued, or with the right of labor 
freely to associate, self-organize, or 
designate representatives of their 
own choosing for purpose of colec- 
tive bargaining is unlawful. ... In 
refusing to negotiate with a desig- 
nated representative of a large num- 
ber of its employes the defendant 
violated the declared public policy 
of this state. 

In answer to the contention of the 
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employer’s lawyers that the preamble 
to the Act was a declaration of public 
policy and not the law, the court said: 


“Whether the public policy declared 
in section 268.18 bestows upon labor- 
ers any new or additional rights not 
already given them by the majority, 
if not substantially all of the courts 
of this country, need not be specifically 
considered. In our view, section 268.18 
is a deliberate declaration by the Leg- 
islature of the rights which labor shall 
enjoy in this state. When the Legis- 
lature declared, ‘It is necessary that 
the individual workman have full 
freedom of association, self-organiza- 
tion, and the designation of represen- 
tatives of his own choosing, to nego- 
tiate the terms and conditions of his 
employment, and that he shall be free 
from the interference, restraint or co- 
ercion of employers of labor, or their 
agents, in the designation of such rep- 
resentatives or in self-organization or 
in other concerted activities for the 
purpose of collective bargaining or 
other mutual aid or protection,’ it in- 
tended, in our opinion, that such dec- 
laration should have the force of law. 
To hold otherwise would amount to 
saying that the Legislature did not in- 
tend what it said, but merely intended 
to write into the statues language 
pleasing to labor. We can ascribe no 
such motive or intention to the Legis- 
lature.” 


This case, fought through the courts 
by the International Boot and Shoe 
Workers, might be termed the key 
case or the foundation stone on which 
rests the legality of the rights given 
labor by the Norris-LaGuardia Act. 
Likewise, it was a declaration that 
such guarantees written into any en- 
actment as substantive law were valid 
and binding. It gave validity to pro- 
visions which were subsequently writ- 
ten into the National Labor Relations 
Act and the various Labor Relations 
Acts of the states patterned after the 
Federal Act. 
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Norris-La Guardia Act—(1940, p. 
p. 828) After the virtual nullification 
of the Clayton Act, so far as organ- 
ized labor was concerned, the A. F. 
of L, demanded of Congress that a new 
law be enacted. Extensive hearings 
were held from 1928 to 1932, at which 
many labor officials throughout the 
country testified. The Chairman of 
the Sub-Committee of the Senate Ju- 
diciary Committee was Senator Nor- 
ris, and he was fortified by two able 
colleagues, Senator Walsh of Montana 
and Senator Blaine of Wisconsin. In 
the House the bill was ably sponsored 
by Representative LaGuardia. Com- 
petent advisers were called in by the 
Commitee. When the hearings were 
closed the Committee filed its report 
in favor of the then pending bill. 


These Committee Reports are a rev- 
elation. Never before had the judici- 
ary, particularly the highest judiciary 
in the land, been castisgated as they 
were in this report. Among other 
things the report said: 


The proposed bill is designed pri- 
marily as a practical means of rem- 
edying existing evils and limitations 
are imposed upon the courts in that 
class of cases wherein these evils 
have grown up and become intol- 
erable. This is a reasonable exer- 
cise of legislative power, and in 
order that the limitation may not 
be whittled away by refined defini- 
tions of what persons are to be re- 
garded as legitimately involved in 
labor disputes, the bill undertakes 
specifically to designate those per- 
sons who are entitled to invoke the 
protections of the procedure re- 
quired. 


The main purpose of these defi- 
nitions is to provide for limiting the 
injunctive powers of the Federal 
courts only in the special type of 
cases, commonly called labor dis- 
putes, in which these powers have 
been notoriously extended beyond 
the mere exercise of civil authority 
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and wherein the courts have been 
converted into policing agencies de- 
voted in the guise of preserving 
peace, to the purpose of aiding em- 
ployers to coerce employees into ac- 
cepting terms and conditions of em- 
ployment desired by employers. 


The bill passed both houses of Con- 
gress in 19382. 


At the same time similar bills were 
before the legislatures of ' various 
states. Wisconsin passed an enact- 
ment which is a prototype of the fed- 
eral law, even before Congress passed 
the Norris-LaGuardia Act. The Wis- 
consin Act was passed in 1931. Em- 
ployers immediately commenced to at- 
tack the Act. They proceeded to do so 
in the same manner as they ‘attacked 
the Clayton Act, that is, they attempt- 
ed to limit the application of the Act to 
dispute between an employer and his 
immediate employees, and they de- 
clared that the Norris-LaGuardia Act 
likewise was a restraint of existing 
law and that there was nothing new 
in it. However, Congress and the Wis- 
consin legislature, in adopting the 
Acts, were careful to preface them 
with a declaration of public policy. 
The declaration of public poliey is the 
foundation stone on which an Act 
rests. The declaration of public policy 
is to guide the judges in construing 
the rest of the Act. The declaration 
of public policy in the Wisconsin Act, 
which is practically the same as the 
federal act, reads as follows: 

In the interpretation and applica- 
tion of section 103.51 to 1038.63 the 
public policy of this state is declared 
as follows: 

Negotiation of terms and condi- 
tions of labor should result from 
voluntary agreement between ,em- 
ployer and employes. Governmental 
authority has permitted and en- 
couraged employers to organize, in 
the corporate and other forms. of 
capital control. In dealing with such 
employers, the individual unorgan- 
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ized worker is helpless to exercise 
actual liberty of contract and to 
protect his freedom of labor, and 
thereby to obtain acceptable terms 
and conditions of employment. 
Therefore it is necessary that the 
individual workman have full free- 
dom of association, self-organiza- 
tion, and the designation of repre- 
sentatives of his own choosing, to 
negotiate the terms and conditions 
of his employment. Therefore it is 
necessary that the individual work- 
man have full freedom of associa- 
tion, self-organization, and _ the 
designation of representatives of his 
own choosing, to negotiate the terms 
and conditions of his employment, 
and that he shall be free from the 
interference, restraint or coercion 
of employers of labor, or their 
agents, in the designation of .such 
representatives or in self-organiza- 
tion or in other concerted activities 
for the purpose of collective bar- 
gaining or other mutual aid or pro- 
tection. 

The employers, at the first oppor- 
tunity, sought to destroy the effect of 
the preamble or public policy clause. 
They felt that if they could remove 
the foundation stone the rest of the 
Act would crumble. The first assault 
upon the preamble came in the case of 
Simplex Shoe Company v. Wisconsin 
State Federatiton of Labor. 

State Legislation 

Unfair Labor Practices—(1940, p. 
333) Efforts to nullify provisions of 
NORRIS-LA GUARDIA LAW took 
form of proposals to enact state legis- 
lation particularly in Wisconsin, Min- 
nesota, Michigan, Oregon and several 
other states. 

(Wisconsin Act also Oregon Act) 
(1940, p. 338) Define “unfair labor 
practices” and set pattern for several 
other proposed state Acts. Wisconsin 
and Oregon bills briefly as follows: 

The acts, though differing in lan- 
guage, generally proceed upon two 
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basic theories: (1) to limit all labor 
disputes to the employer and his im- 
mediate employees; and (2) to require 
as a condition of a lawful labor dis- 
pute that it should be approved by a 
majority of the employees of the em- 
ployer. Thus the Wisconsin Act pro- 
vides: 


The term “labor dispute” means 
any controversy between an em- 
ployer and the majority of his em- 
ployes in a collective bargaining 
unit concerning the right or process 
or details of collective bargaining or 
the designation of representatives. 
Any organization with which either 
the employer or such majority is af- 
filiated may be considered a party 
to the labor dispute. 


111.06 WHAT ARE UNFAIR 
LABOR PRACTICES. (1) It shall 
be an unfair labor practice for an 
employer individually or in concert 
with others: 


(c) To bargain collectively with 
the representatives of less than a 
majority of his employes in a collec- 
tive bargaining unit, or to enter into 
an all-union agreement except in 
the manner provided in subsection 
(1) (c) of this section. ... 

(2) It shall be an unfair labor 


practice for an employe individually — 


or in concert with others: 


(e) To co-operate in engaging in, 
promoting or inducing picketing, 
boycotting or any other overt con- 


comitant of a strike unless a ma-- 


jority in a collective bargaining 
unit of the employes of an employer 
against whom such acts are pri- 


marily directed have voted by secret 


ballot to call a strike. 
(f) To hinder or prevent, by 


mass picketing, threats, intimida- 


tion, force or coercion of any kind 
the pursuit of any lawful work of 
employment, or to obstruct or in- 
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terfere with entrance to or egress 
from any place of employment, or 
to obstruct or interfere with free 
and uninterrupted use of public 
roads, streets, highways, railways, 
airports, or other ways of travel or 
conveyance. 


(3) It shall be an unfair labor 
practice for any person to do or 
cause to be done on behalf of or in 
the interest of employers or em- 
ployes, or in connection with or to 
influence the outcome of any con- 
troversy as to employment relations 
any act prohibited by subsections 
(1) and (2) of this section. 


The Oregon law provides: 


Section 1. Whenever in any stat- 
ute or other law of this state the 
term “labor dispute” is used, such 
term is hereby defined for all pur- 
poses to mean and include only an 
actual bona fide controversy in 
which the disputants stand in proxi- 
mate relation of employer and the 
majority of his or its employees and 
which directly concerns matters di- 
rectly pertaining to wages, hours, 
or working conditions of the em- 
ployees of the particular employer 
directly involved in such contro- 
versy.... 


Section 3. It shall be unlawful 
for any person, persons, association 
or organization to picket or patrol, 
or post pickets or patrols, in or near 
the premises or property owned, oc- 
cupied, controlled or used by an em- 
ployer or employers unless there is 
an actual bona fide existing labor 
dispute between said employer or 
employers and his or their employ- 
ees. It shall also be unlawful to 
boycott directly or indirectly any 
employer, or the business of such 
employer, not directly involved as a 
party in a labor dispute. 


Section 5. It shall be unlawful 
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for any association, or organization, 
or person by any direct or indirect 
means to prevent, hinder or molest 
any person from seeking to engage 
or engaging his services to any per- 
son, firm, corporation or association 
desiring to employ him. 


The purpose of the Acts indicates 
clearly that they are in truth and in 
fact anti-picketing enactments. There- 
fore the question organized labor had 
to meet was whether laws prohibiting 
minorities from having a labor dis- 
pute with an employer, and from 
peacefully picketing and engaging in 
other economic pressure in further- 
ance of such dispute, are legal. 


Notes for Speakers—(1930, pp. 95, 
284) Busy trade unionists need a 
handbook of labor information. “Notes 
for Speakers” gives a brief outline of 
the important articles, information, 
statistical facts that are gathered by 
our office each month and published in 
our other publications. 


Trade union members also want 
facts and arguments stated briefly and 
clearly, so they will be readily adapted 
to local needs. One of the chief serv- 
ices of “Notes for Speakers” is to keep 
union members in close touch with im- 
portant sources of labor information. 
Every month this booklet brings them 
educational material that can be used 
in speeches, publicity, articles, and in 
union discussions. 


“Notes for Speakers” came out in 
May, 1930, for the first time. So warm 
was its welcome that we now have a 
mailing list of some 16,000 who have 
asked to receive it monthly. Some of 
these are union executives, but it is 
gratifying to note that large numbers 
are being distributed to union mem- 
bers who have expressed their inter- 
est. A large group of younger trade 
unionists, keen and alert to inform 
themselves by studying labor litera- 
ture, is essential for our future leader- 
ship. Trade union members must be 
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developed into real trade unionists. 
The development is education in the 
purposes and methods of trade union- 
ism. Study and knowledge of past ex- 
perience may help to avoid unneces- 
sary mistakes. “Notes for Speakers” 
provides trade unionists with the nec- 
essary educational material they need 
to develop an understanding of trade 
union problems. This pamphlet, is- 
sued monthly, serves to help trade un- 
ionists to know what information they 
can get from Federation publications. 
Outstanding articles are summarized 
and pointed up by use of key sen- 
tences. The publication is widely dis- 
tributed to officers and active trade 
unionists, and has brought many re- 
quests for our other publications and 
subscriptions to the American Federa- 
tionist. We plan to extend the circu- 
lation of this publication during the 
coming year. 


Nurses, Draft—(1946, pp. 197, 607) 
The convention unanimously approved 
the action of the E.C. in opposing leg- 
islation providing for the draft of 
nurses for the Armed Services. The 
A. F. of L. felt there was no need for 
the legislation, and it might prove an 
entering wedge for universal conscrip- 
tion. 


Nye Committee (Munitions Indus- 
try) Investigation — (1934, p. 630) 
The A. F. of L. believes that there 
shall be full publicity given of all 
those U.S. Government representa- 
tives, commissioned officers, or en- 
listed personnel of the Army or the 
Navy, and of American manufactur- 
ers or private individuals which the 
investigation by the Nye Committee 
indicates were involved. 


Office of Production Management 
(OPM) (also see: War Production 
Board) 

Labor Supply, Committee on 

(1941, p. 419) In accord with the 
suggestions of the A. F. of L., 
the Assistant-Secretary of Labor pro- 
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posed to the Associate Director of 
O.P.M. that a Policy Committee con- 
sisting of equal representatives of em- 
ployers and workers be established for 
the Committee on Labor Supply. This 
proposal was approved and two A. F. 
of L. representatives were appointed 
by the President of the A. F. of L. to 
serve on the policy committee. This 
constructive program will doubtless be 
the means to the development of sys- 
tematic and effective planning in the 
field of defense training. 


We feel that the protests and sug- 


‘gestions of the Federation are bearing 


fruit. 
Old Age and Survivors Insurance 
(also see: Social Security) 


(1939, p. 682) The Executive Coun- 


- cil reports important amendments im- 


proving this title of the Social Se- 
curity Act. The date of monthly pay- 
ments was changed from 1942 to 
January 1, 1940; the basis of calcu- 
lating monthly benefits has been 
changed to average monthly wages 
earned which formula increases the 
benefits payable to persons becoming 
eligible in the immediate future; and 
provisions were made for the depend- 
ents, survivors of the insured persons; 
there is to be no increase in the tax 
rate; coverage has been increased. 


For the self-supporting. worker who 
becomes eligible to old age benefits, an 
additional amount is payable to his 
aged wife equal to one-half the hus- 
band’s benefit, which increases to 
three-fourths in case of the husband’s 
death. If an insured worker dies be- 
fore he is 65 years of age, his widow 
and minor children in his family are ~ 
eligible to benefits. We recommend 
hearty approval of the efforts of rep- 
resentatives of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor in contributing to the 
enactment of these amendments and 
further recommend renewed efforts for 
extension of coverage to all agricul- 
tural workers covering farm laborers 
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and employes in agricultural indus- 
tries, domestic workers, all seamen 
and those employed in the fishing in- 
dustry. 

We recommend that the A. F. of L. 
Committee on Social Security include 
in its duties aid to unions in helping 
workers keep wage data and such rec- 
ords as will constitute evidence of 
benefits to which they are eligible. 

We recommend further that the 
A. F. of L. Committe on Social Se- 
curity study the possibility of extend- 
ing coverage to self-employed persons. 

We recommend that the A. F. of L. 
Committee on Social Security explore 
the possibility of a Federal unemploy- 
ment compensation law. There should 
be uniform provisions for unemployed 
workers just as we have uniformity in 
provisions for those disabled for work 


by old age. The question of constitu-.. 


tionality which decided against a Fed- 
eral system when the Social Security 
Act was formulated has been answer- 
ed affirmatively by the Supreme Court. 
The organization of industry and the 
problem of unemployment are both 
national in scope. It is obvious that 
our provisions against this emergency 
should also be Federal in scope. We 
note with approval the efforts of our 
Federation to secure authorization by 
Congress for an Advisory Council to 
study unemployment compensation 
and to recommend changes in the So- 
cial Security Act in accord with their 
studies. It is particularly necessary 
that we find ways to put uniformity 
into our provisions for the unemployed 
workers. We recommend that the Ex- 
ecutive Council urge upon Congress 
authorization of such Advisory Com- 
mission. 

Pending amendment of the Federal 
Act we recommend endorsement of 
the next step in state legislation sub- 
mitted by the Executive Council: 


(1) One week waiting period.. 


(2) Flat benefit period—16 weeks 
minimum, 20 weeks preferable. 
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(8) Benefit classes not to exceed 5, 
with benefits in round figures. 

(4) Full-time weekly earnings to 
be used as benefit base. 

(5) Minimum benefit not less than 
$5. 

(6) Simplify administration by eli- 
minating merit or experience 
rating. 

(7) Partial benefits at least equal 
to difference between actual 
earnings and full time benefit. 

(8) Eliminate excessive provisions 
for disqualification. No cancel- 
lation of wage credits. Limit 
disqualification to reasonable 
time—not more than 5 weks 
in addition to waiting time. 

In addition we recommend that the 

A. F. of L. Committee on Social Secu- 


rity be charged with making special 


study of rulings on disqualifications 
of persons making application for 
benefits as well as decisions on ap- 
pealed cases and provide guidance for 
unions handling these problems. 
Amendments—(1942, p. 609) Res. 
54 which called for an amendment to 
the OASI provisions of the Social Se- 
curity Law to provide pension pay- 
ments shall begin at age 55 and that 
the minimum payment be increased 
to $80 per month, was referred to the 
Committee on Social Security. 


(1947, p. 607) The convention 
unanimously approved the program 
of action on Old Age and Survivors 
Insurance as recommended by the 
committee as follows: 

We note that in the closing days of 
the first session of the 80th Congress, 
legislation was introduced which in 
large measure meets the objectives 
and standards adopted by earlier 
conventions of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor. This legislation ex- 
tends the coverage of the system to 
the large groups previously excluded, 
such as agricultural and domestic 
workers, self-employed, and employ- 
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ees of non-profit institutions. It 
makes provision for extending its 
protections to those employees of the 
states and their political subdivisions 
who are not protected by existing 
programs of their own choice. It low- 
ers the eligibility age for women and 
establishes protection against loss of 
wages resulting from extended physi- 
cal disability. Benefits are substan- 
tially improved. 


This proposal in our opinion merits 
the active support of the American 
Federation of Labor and its affiliated 
organizations and is accordingly rec- 
ommended for your approval. 


The question of financing this and 
other phases of the Social Security 
System is becoming more pressing. 
We hold to the principle of contribu- 
tory insurance financed mainly from 
contributions borne by both employer 
and covered workers. However, since 
all segments of our economy benefit 
directly or indirectly from the secu- 
rity afforded, it is appropriate that 
some share be borne out of the general 
revenues of the government. It is 
recognized also that the share to be 
paid out of general revenues on a 
pay-as-you-go basis might well vary 
in relation to the extent of the cover- 
age and the need for accumulated re- 
serves. These considerations are rec- 
ommended for further study as they 
relate to the distribution of the entire 
tax burden and must be considered in 
their relation to other broad economic 
and fiscal policies. 

(1948, pp. 238, 460) Res. 20 called 
upon the A. F. of L. to “go on record 
as favoring a substantial increase in 
old age payments.” 

Referred to Committee on Social 
Security. 

(1948, pp. 324, 468) Res. 118 pro- 
posed the following amendments to the 
Old Age and Survivors Insurance fea- 
ture of Social Security: 


The American Federation of Labor 
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in convention assembled endorses the 
following amendments to the Social 
Security Act which have been recom- 
mended by the Social Security Admin- 
istration: 


1. Universal coverage, including 
agricultural, domestic, public employ- 
ees and the self-employed. 


2. Adequate protection for veterans 
to cover their service in the armed 
forces. 


3. Reducing the qualifying age for 
all persons eligible from 65 to 60. 


"4. Changing the benefits formula 


to increase benefits, particularly to 
the low paid worker. 


5. Increase maximum amount of 
taxable earnings counted in the com- 
putation of benefits from $3000 to 
$3600. 


6. Increase the amount a beneficiary 
may earn in covered employment and 
still draw benefits. 


7. Benefits during extended or per- 
manent disability. 

Referred to Social Security Com- 
mittee. 


(1948, p. 323) Res. 109 proposed 
amendments to the Federal Social Se- 
curity Act to increase the payments 
thereunder to meet the increased cost 
of living. 

(P. 467) Referred to A. F. of L. 
Committee on Social Security. 


(Pp. 267, 467) Res. 108 called for 
amendments to the Social Security 
Law as follows: 


Resolved—That because of the mi- 
serly payments that are being paid — 
under the Social Security Act today, 
and due to the high cost of living, 
that this convention go on record to 
increase the monthly payments under 
this Act. That those who pay in 40 
quarters at a deduction on $3,000 per 
year shall be paid not less than $100 
per month, and that the deduction 
from the employers’ pay roll to be 
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increased to take care of this increase 
in payments. 

(1950, p. 324) Res. 99 called for 
legislation to double the present ben- 
efits and to lower retirement age to 
60 years. 

(P. 486) Convention referred the 
resolution to the Committee on Social 
Security. 

(P. 455) 
Insurance. 


Old-Age and Survivors 


1. Broaden coverage to include all 
farm wage earners and independent 
farm operators and other groups still 
without protection of this or other 
public programs. 


2. Revise definition of employe suit- 
able to social insurance purposes so 
as to remove artificial limitations of 
coverage. 


38. Raise wage base for computing 
both contributions and benefits to 
$5,400 per year. 


4. Restore increment factors in ben- 
efit formula to increase benefits for 
those with longer service. 


(1951, p. 5382) The convention ap- 
proved the following committee re- 
port and recommendations: 


Old age and survivors benefits are 
now received by four million persons. 
A sound, self-financed national insur- 
ance system is at last beginning to 
go into operation in the United 
States. The national old age and sur- 
vivors insurance system needs to be 
strengthened and extended in many 
ways. We note as especially urgent 
the following action: 


1. Provide benefits equal to retire- 
ment benefits to any person within 
the system, regardless of age, unable 
to earn a living because of physical 
disability. 

2. Broaden coverage by including 
all persons now without protection for 
their old age, and by removing the 
artificial limitation now in effect by 
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revising the present restrictive defini- 
tion of “employee” in the Act. 

8. Increase the wage base for com- 
puting both contributions and bene- 
fits to at least $6,000 per year. 


4. Reinstate the provision for the 
increase in benefits in relation to each 
year of contributions to the insurance 
program. 

5. To keep the effective operation 
of the social insurance system under 
constant review, initiate independent 
studies for the guidance of the Con- 
gress in improving the system and 
bringing it into harmony with chang- 
ing economic conditions. 

Interchange of Benefit Credits— 
(1958, pp. 452, 655) Res. 1438: 


Whereas—Present provisions of the 
Social Security Act, the State Em- 
ployees Retirement Systems, the Uni- 
versity Retirement Systems and pen- 
sion plans maintained by political 
subdivisions within the framework of 
federal and state employment place 
heavy restrictions upon the movement 
of workers from public to private em- 
ployment, and from private to public 
employment by denying workers the 
privilege of transferring benefit cred- 
its from one system to another with 
the transfer of employment, and 


Whereas—These restrictions pose 
a threat to the health, morals, and 
spiritual well-being of workers by 
cancelling accrued benefits established 
under either system upon transfer of 
employment from one to the other, 
therefore, be it 


Resolved—That the American Fed- 
eration of Labor urge amendments to 
the Social Security Act which will 
permit workers in private employment 
to transfer benefit credits and funds 
established under the Social Security 
Act to federal and state retirement 
systems upon transfer of employment 
from private industry to public 
agency, and be it further 


Resolved—That the American Fed- 
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eration of Labor urge amendments to 
the Social Security Act which will 
permit workers in federal and state 
employment to transfer benefit cred- 
its and funds established under fed- 
eral and state retirement systems to 
the Social Security system upon trans- 
fer of employment from public to 
private industry. 

Referred to A. F. of L. Committee 
on Social Security. 

(1953, pp. 393, 645) Res. 7 called 
for an amendment to the Social Se- 
curity Act to take into consideration 
the rising cost of living: 

Whereas—The Federal Social Se- 
curity Act was designed and enacted 
for the purpose of providing reason- 
able financial security for workers 
who have become too old to work, or 
who should be enabled to retire after 
spending most of their lives at work, 
and 

Whereas—The enormous rise in the 
cost of living has rendered the amount 
of the benefits now payable under the 
Act totally inadequate to provide rea- 
sonable financial protection for eligi- 
ble workers, and 


Whereas—An increase in the 
amount of benefits in direct propor- 
tion to the increase in the cost of liv- 
ing, and a reduction of the retirement 
age of 65 years to 60 years would 
effectuate the original purpose and 
intent of the Act, and properly would 
enable more workers to enjoy the ben- 
efits of the Act, therefore, be it 


Resolved—That this convention en- 
dorse and recommend an amendment 
to the Federal Social Security Act so 
as to increase the benefits provided 
for therein in direct proportion to the 
increase in the cost of living and re- 
ducing the eligible age from 65 years 
to 60 years. 

(p. 645) Convention referred the 
resolution, together with Res. 31 with 
similar purpose, to the Committee on 
Social Security. 


‘without protection. 
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(pp. 180, 300, 688) Included in a 
comprehensive report by the E.C, on 
Social Security, was a section titled 
“Old Age Security.” The convention 
committee which considered this por- 
tion of the E.C. Report, recommended 
adoption of its findings and the con- 
vention so acted: 

The Old-Age and Survivors Insur- 
ance program still contains serious 
gaps and deficiencies which demand 
correction. Benefit levels need to be 
increased and more closely geared to 
current wage levels. Coverage must 
be broadly extended to groups now 
Insurance bene- 
fits and rehabilitation services for the 
totally disabled should be incorpo- 
rated in the program, as well as a 
system of insurance against wage 
loss due to temporary disability. The 
American Federation of Labor must 
continue to press for these and other 
necessary improvements in the Old- 
Age and Survivors Insurance system. 

The Lehman Bill (S. 2260), intro- 
duced by a group of liberal members 
of the House and Senate in the first 
session of the 83rd Congress, is de- 
signed to meet these objectives. 

Insofar as the limited objective of 
extension of coverage is concerned, the 
Kean Bill (H.R. 6846), which em- 
bodies the recommendations of the 
Administration following a report by 
a group of consultants to Secretary 
Hobby represents a constructive ap- — 
proach to this problem. This bill is 
in full accord with the coverage ob- 
jectives of the A. F. of L. and merits 
our active support in the next session ~ 
of Congress. 

Every wage earner has cause for 
grave concern over the campaigns — 
that are currently in progress to un- 
dermine the Social Security program. — 
The lines of attack employed in these © 
campaigns—the Curtis subcommittee 
operation, the so-called “pay-as-you- 
go” scheme of the Chamber of Com- — 
merce, the OASI tax “freeze” propo- 
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sal—are clearly outlined in the Ex- 
ecutive Council’s Report. Affiliated 
unions should use every means to alert 
their members to the dangers inher- 
ent in these attacks and should lend 
their full and active support to the 
efforts of the American Federation 
of Labor to repel them. 

As its enemies clearly recognize, 
the keystone of the Old-Age and Sur- 
vivors Insurance system is its finan- 
cial integrity. The trust fund which 
guarantees benefit payments has ac- 
cordingly been made the primary 
target of attacks upon the system. 
It is therefore important that the 
American Federation of Labor should, 
in defending the Social Security sys- 
tem and in advocating its improve- 
ment, place great emphasis upon the 
necessity for protecting the financial 
integrity of the program and for as- 
suring a sound system of financing 
for all benefits, actual and anticipated, 
payable under the program. We 
strongly insist that increases in con- 
tribution rates should be allowed to 
go into effect as and when scheduled 
under the Social Security Act. 

(1954, pp. 420, 468) Res. 131 pro- 
posed amendments to the Social Se- 
curity Law as follows: 

1. Increase the benefits. 


2. Raise moderately the Social Se- 
eurity Tax to pay for the benfits. 

3. Let retired workers earn as much 
as they can or wish while still re- 
ceiving benefits. 

4. Provide some medical benefits. 

5. Have a man’s monthly check 
more clearly reflect the amount he has 
paid in Social Security. 

6. Gear the pensions to a cost of 
living commodity dollar. 

7. Revise the payments once every 
two years to take inflation or defla- 
tion into account. 

8. Eliminate the Social Security 
Tax on a worker’s earnings after the 
age of sixty-five. 
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9. Make the time of retirement 
flexible since many cannot work to 
the age of sixty-five. 


10. Put Social Security more near- 
ly on a pay-as-you-go basis leaving 
the present fund for emergency. 

Referred to Committee on Social 
Security. 

Age, Reduction of Retirement— 
(1947, p. 630) Res. 14: 


Whereas—The Federal Social Se- 
curity Act is one of the most humane 
and progressive enactments of the 
Congress of the United States, and 


Whereas—The present Act does not 
provide for old age and survivors in- 
surance benefits to workers who have 
not reached the age of 65, and 


Whereas — Experience has proven 
that because of the advanced age at 
which benefits commence, a substan- 
tial number of persons have been de- 
prived of the benefits of the Act de- 
spite their inability to continue at 
work or to find employment, and 


Whereas—The reduction of the re- 
tirement age to age 60 would alleviate 
the problem of providing employment 
for veterans of World War II, and 
would further the best interests of all 
of the people of the United States, 
therefore, be it 

Resolved—That this, the 66th Con- 
vention of the American Federation 
of Labor, direct its incoming officers 
to incorporate in the American Fed- 
eration of Labor legislative program 
a provision urging Congress to amend 
the Federal Social Security Act so 
as to reduce the age of payment of 
old age insurance benefits from 65 
years of age to 60 years of age and 
to provide for payments to disabled 
workers at any age, and be it further 

Resolved—That the incoming offi- 
cers take the necessary steps to mo- 
bilize the active support of all labor 
organizations affiliated with the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor in the effort 
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to bring about this necessary change 
in the Social Security Act. 

(1948, p. 323) Reduction of retire- 
ment age under OASI proposed by 
Res. 110 so that benefits will begin 
at age 60, and to provide for pay- 
ments to disabled workers at any age. 

(P. 467) Referred to the Social Se- 
curity Committee of the A. F. of L. 

(P. 261) Res. 83 called for an amend- 
ment to the Social Security Law low- 
ering retirement to age 60 and in- 
structed the A. F. of L. to “use its 
offices to have the Social Security Act 
amended accordingly.” 

(P. 465) Referred to the Social Se- 
curity Committee, A. F. of L. 

(1951, pp. 287, 561) Res. 32 pro- 
posed an amendment to the Social 
Security Law to reduce age eligibility 
to OASI benefits from 65 to 55. Con- 
vention referred the resolution to the 
Committee on Social Security. 

(pp. 308, 564) Res. 85 called for an 
amendment to the Social Security Law 
reducing the retirement age of work- 
ing men from 65 to 60 years and of 
women from 65 to 55. 

Referred to Committee on Social Se- 
curity. 

(1954, pp. 383, 487) Res. 32 pro- 
posed that the A. F. of L. seek legisla- 
tion amending the Social Security Law 
to provide that the dependent wife of 
any person eligible for retirement 
benefits at age 65 be eligible for a 
wife’s benefit at age 60; and that any 
woman otherwise eligible for primary 
retirement benefits be eligible at age 
60. 

(Pp. 410, 468) Res. 103 called for 
reduction in retirement age, i.e., 60 
for men and 55 for women. 

Referred to Committee on Social 
Security. 

(Pp. 384, 468) Res. 35 proposed 
amendment to the Railroad Retire- 
ment Act and Social Security Act to 
reduce retirement age to 60 years. 
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Referred to Committee on Social 
Security. 

(Pp. 409, 487) Res. 102 and 80 
called for reduction in retirement age 
under OASI to provide eligibility for 
spouse at age 60. 


Referred to A. F. of L. Permanent 
Committee on Social Security. 


Benefits—(pp. 385, 487) Res. 39: 
Whereas—Working people who are 
nearing retirement age are prone to 


infirmities and often lose much time 
due to sickness in the last few years 


‘of their employment, and 


Whereas—Unemployment is a more 
likely hazard in later earning years, 
and 


Whereas—The consequent lost time 
under the Act as now written, causes 
the person who falls within the above 
conditions to have their Social Secu- 
rity retirement benefits cut down, and 


Whereas—This does not show a true 
picture of the contributions made by 
the individual over his earning years, 
therefore, be it 


Resolved—That the American Fed- 
eration of Labor in convention assem- 
bled go on record favoring amendment 
of the Social Security Act for the 
purpose of basing Social Security pay- 
ments upon a worker’s most produc- 
tive years. 


Referred to Permanent Committee 
on Social Security. 


Coverage—(1939, p. 183) The dif- 
ficulty of drawing a line between ex- 
cluded and included employments and 
the obvious injustice of excluding 
workers once included and from 
whose wages payments have been de- 
ducted for old age insurance makes 
it even more necessary that we should 
extend the program to cover all work- 
ers in every type of employment. It 
should ultimately cover the self-em- 
ployed in order that no equities in 
the system should be lost by a man’s 
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changing his type of work or starting 
in business for himself. 


(1940, p. 117) Im spite of the ob- 
vious gain in protection, the Social Se- 
curity Act is still open to grave criti- 
cism because of the limitation of its 
coverage. The limited coverage is in- 
jurious in two ways: (1) it leaves mil- 
lions of workers whose incomes are too 
low to permit adequate savings expos- 
ed to loss of income in their old age and 
without insurance protection for their 
families; and (2) it reduces the aver- 
age monthly wage, and hence the re- 
tirement benefit amount, of all work- 
ers who shift from covered to non- 
covered employment during their 
working years.... 

To rid the system of the obvious 
injustice of this limited coverage, the 
American Federation of Labor is sup- 
porting legislation which would bring 
about 10,000,000 more workers under 
coverage. We wish to see agricul- 
tural and domestic workers and em- 
ployes of non-profit institutions re- 
ceive the same protection now extend- 
ed to industrial employes. The prob- 
lems involved in providing retirement 
benefits for public employes, a part 
of whom are already under other 
government pension plans, are being 
studied by our Social Security Com- 
mittee and representatives of the 
wage earners concerned. We want to 
find some satisfactory method of 
protecting all wage earners in their 
old age without diminishing the pro- 
tection some groups have secured 


The American Federation of Labor 
believes that studies should also be 
made looking toward some method of 
coordinating other retirement plans 
with old-age and survivors insurance 
in such a way that each plan would 
retain its individual existence and its 
special advantages, but that em- 
ployes who pass from one type of 
employment to the other should be 
continuously protected and not be un- 
able to meet the requirements for re- 
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tirement benefits under either system. 

If old-age and survivors insurance 
and other government retirement sys- 
tems are coordinated, and together 
cover practically every type of em- 
ployment, monthly retirement bene- 
fits would be larger on the average 
and there would be fewer aged per- 
sons left without an income and 
forced to rely on the relief program 
of old-age assistance. We _ should 
move toward complete coverage of 
the contributory insurance program 
as rapidly as possible. 

(P. 559) We should work for old 
age protection for all wage earn- 
ers and their families under either the 
Social Security or some existing pub- 
lic pension program. 

We recommend that the A. F, of L. 
Committee on Social Security study 
the problems of providing continuous 
protection for persons who move in 
and out of covered employment or 
from the coverage of one type of 
pension plan to another, with a view 
to preventing loss of security to 
workers because of changing jobs. 


(1942, p. 78) The E.C. pointed out 
that “no proposal has a deeper or 
wider appeal than extension of cov- 
erage of the old age insurance pro- 
visions of the Social Security Act to 
more wage earners, small salaried 
persons and self-employed persons. 
By this provision society has made 
it possible for workers to make their 
own provisions for income in their 
last years.” “The Federation holds 
now, in this period of peak-time em- 
ployment, is the time to extend coy- 
erage so that all who are working 
can make contributions to the old age 
insurance fund.” “The widest possible 
coverage with economical administra- 
tion makes possible the most liberal 
protection for all.” 

Cemetery Workers—(1942, p. 594) 
Res. 101 called for the inclusion of 
cemetery and memorial property 
workers under OASI. The convention 
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voted sympathy with the purpose of 
the resolution and referred it to the 
Committee on Social Security. 

Engineers in Dried Fruit Packing 
Plants—(1942, p. 590) Res. 89 called 
for revision of the OASI section un- 
der Social Security to include engi- 
neers, and other specified workers in 
dried fruit packing plants, removing 
these workers from the classification 
of agricultural workers. The resolu- 
tion specifically referred to station- 
ary engineers, and was referred to 
the Social Security Committee of the 
A. F. of L. 


(1948, pp. 262, 465) Res. 84 called 
for extension of OASI to employees of 
religious, educational and charitable 
organizations, and was referred to 
the A. F. of L. Social Security Com- 
mittee. 


(1958, pp. 406, 417, 649) Res. 37 
and 60 both dealt with the subject of 
extension of Social Security and spe- 
cifically endorsed one legislative bill 
(H.R. 6846). The convention com- 
mittee report on the subject was ap- 
proved: 

. This bill was drafted taking 
into account previous actions of Con- 
ventions of the A. F. of L. and is 
thoroughly consistent with such ac- 
tions. Specifically, with respect to 


extension of coverage to employes of 


state and local governments it pro- 
vides for such extension on an elec- 
tive basis with a mandatory exclusion 
of policemen and fire fighters. Since 
the measure endorsed by these reso- 
lutions meets in every particular the 
standards and principles adopted by 
the A. F. of L., your committee rec- 
ommends their adoption. 


Financing—(1944, p. 148) There 
are two current proposals for financ- 
ing old age insurance: one, on a con- 
tributory basis, and the other by ap- 
propriations from taxes. The Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor has stood 
uncompromisingly for the contribu- 
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tory basis as the way to assure work- 
ers rights and equity in the system 
and to afford them a dignified, self- 
respecting way to meet their own 
problems. Wage earners are count- 
ing upon this insurance for the years 
when they are no longer able to work. 
If this insurance is financed out of 
taxes it will irresistibly be pulled 
down to relief standards and away 
from insurance for an emergency. 


The responsibility of seeing to it 
that benefits are available as needed, 
rests upon Congress. For the past 
two years Congress has voted not to 
put into effect the two per cent con- 
tribution provided in the law. Some 
Members of Congress hold that the 
1939 amendments were intended to 
adjust contributions to current needs, 
while the Social Security Board be- 
lieves that this was not the case, and 
that the increased rate is necessary 
to provide the reserves to meet obli- 
gations incurred. There should be no 
misunderstanding on this basic issue. 
If the law is ambiguous, policy should 
be determined and the necessary 
amendments enacted. 


The benefit load will not develop to 
its normal demands until after several 
decades of operation. Experience will 
indicate normal demand for benefits. 
We believe the rate of contribution 
should not be kept high just to pile 
up reserves when it is possible to go 
on a current pay-as-we-go basis. If 
too large reserves are frozen outside 
our productive economy, employment 
is endangered. However, the present 
benefit payments are low in compari- 
son to contributions and earnings. The 
age at which the wife of an insured 
person becomes eligible for supple- 
mentary benefits should be lowered to 
60. The basic primary benefit should 
be increased also for those who tem- 
porarily return to work and benefit 
rates should be recalculated on a basis 
of new earnings and contributions for 
old age beneficiaries. In addition, 
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compensation should be provided for 
a related problem—permanent or 
long-time disability. The benefits 
should be the same as for old age. 

(P. 596) The convention unani- 
mously approved the report of the 
committee considering the broad field 
of Social Security, including OASI. 
(See: Social Security Amendments, 
1944.) 

Pay-as-You-Go Plan Opposed — 
(1953, pp. 404, 418, 651) Res. 34: 

Whereas—The United States Cham- 
ber of Commerce has launched a 
nation-wide propaganda campaign de- 
signed to undermine public confidence 
in the present Social Security system, 
and 

Whereas—The latest feature of this 
campaign is the proposal to eliminate 
the Old Age Assistance program of 
federal grants to the states for the 
relief of the indigent aged, the load- 
ing of all needy persons now over 65 
who have never contributed to the 
Social Security fund onto the OASI 
benefit roles at the minimum benefit 
rate of $25 a month, the depletion of 
the trust fund which stands as the 
chief guarantee of the financial in- 
tegrity of the Old-Age and Survivors’ 
Insurance system and its replacement 
with a so-called “pay-as-you-go” plan 
with benefits entirely dependent upon 
payroll taxes and appropriations 
adopted from year to year by Con- 
gress, and 

Whereas—The Chamber of Com- 
merce program is a fraud against the 
people of the United States, inasmuch 
as its chief effects would be: (1) the 
reduction of the benefits now being 
received by aged persons on relief, 
which are now in excess of the $25 a 
month proposed by the Chamber of 
Commerce; (2) a shift in the cost of 
the old age relief program from gen- 
eral tax revenues to the OASI trust 
fund and payroll tax; (3) a drain on 
the trust fund built up by past OASI 
contributions, to relieve wealthy in- 
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come taxpayers and to pay benefits 
to persons who have never contrib- 
uted to the fund; (4) the freezing of 
Social Security benefits at the present 
level or lower; and (5) the elimina- 
tion of all guarantees or security 
from the Social Security system, 
making benefits dependent upon the 
changing political tides and the vari- 
able whims of Congress, and 


Whereas—The Chamber of Com- 
merce campaign is a disguised tax 
raid upon the Social Security trust 
fund by big business, and a veiled 
attempt to destroy the principle of 
social insurance and to replace it with 
a low-level dole system, and 


Whereas—The United States Cham- 
ber of Commerce, through its cam- 
paign of vicious slander against the 
Social Security system, has forfeited 
whatever right it ever had to be re- 
garded as a responsible or well-mean- 
ing critic of the Social Security sys- 
tem, therefore, be it 

Resolved—That the American Fed- 
eration of Labor through every me- 
dium of information available, includ- 
ing radio, the Labor press and educa- 
tional facilities, make known to the 
American people, and especially the 
wage earners, the insidious nature of 
this scheme to raid the funds held in 
trust for the benefit of the people of 
the United States, and be it further 


Resolved—That the American Fed- 
eration of Labor oppose this scheme 
or any portion of it being enacted by 
the Congress. 

Acting jointly on Res. 34 and 51, 
convention approved its committee 
recommendation as follows: 


Resolutions 34 and 51 both deal 
with the vicious and ill-disguised at- 
tack of the U.S. Chamber of Com- 
merce against the Social Security sys- 
tem. The chamber scheme is designed 
to destroy the essential character of 
our contributory Old-Age and Sur- 
vivors’ Insurance system and substi- 
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tute for it a system of relief based on 
a needs test. This program has been 
reviewed by the Social Security Com- 
mittee of the A. F. of L. and con- 
demned. The resolutions, in effect, re- 
affirm our existing policy and your 
committee recommends their adoption. 

(Reserve Funds, Attacks Condemn- 
ed)—(p. 413) Res. 51: 


Whereas—President Eisenhower in 
his campaign speech in Los Angeles 
on October 9, 1952, is on record as 
saying that “The Republican plat- 
form affirms that we must do more 
than just keep our Social Security 
program—we must improve it and ex- 
tend it,” and 

Whereas — Although this pledge 
was placed on the President’s list of 
urgent legislation to be acted upon in 
the 1952 Session of Congress, and 


Whereas—The Congress has _ re- 
sorted to delaying tactics under the 
old pretext of needing further time 
to “study” the program, and has ad- 
journed without taking any action to 
improve it, and 

Whereas—The United States Cham- 
ber of Commerce has proposed sweep- 
ing changes in the Social Security 
system, and 

Whereas—Spokesmen for this or- 
ganization have denounced the Sociai 
Security reserve fund as a “constant 
temptation to raid it for more imme- 
diate benefits” and as ‘‘an excuse for 
those who proposed that benefits be 
increased,” and 

Whereas—The Chamber of Com- 
merce would seize this 17-billion-dol- 
lar Social Security reserve fund built 
up in part from workers’ payroll de- 
ductions and use it to reduce taxes 
for the wealthy and for corporations, 
and 

Whereas—In eliminating this re- 
serve fund, they would also abolish 
the present federal grants to the 
states for aid to the aged, blind, needy 
children and physically handicapped, 
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and include these non-contributing 
categories of assistance under the 
contributory system financed by pay- 
roll deductions, and 


Whereas—This would mean a dras- 
tic reduction in public assistance to 
these needy people to a flat grant of 
no more than $25 a month, and 


Whereas—The financing of these 
categories of outright assistance from 
payroll taxes rather than from the 
general revenues of government would 
mean a corresponding reduction in 
benefits to contributing particpants in 
the program, therefore be it 


Resolved—That the American Fed- 
eration of Labor denounce this selfish 
attack on the welfare and security of 
the nation’s working people in their 
declining years, and be it further 


Resolved—That the officers of the 
American Federation of Labor be 
instructed and authorized to use every 
possible means to influence the Presi- 
dent and the Congress to preserve 
and protect these hard-earned bene- 
fits from those who would deliberately 
wreck the Social Security program, 
and be it further 


Resolved—That the President and 
Congress be reminded of their cam- 
paign pledges to improve and extend 
this program and their moral obliga- 
tion to honor these pledges accepted 
in good faith by the American people. 

(Trust Fund)—(pp. 445, 655) Res. 
127 called for support of A. F. of L. 
in preventing legislation freezing con- 
tributions to Social Security Trust 
Fund. 

Referred to A. F. of L. Committee 
on Social Security. 

(Trust Fund, Solvency)—(uu. 441, 
655) Res. 117 favored scheduled in- 
crease in contributions to the So- 
cial Security Trust Fund and opposed 
any attempt to amend the law in order 
to postpone or freeze the contribution 
rate. 
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Referred to A. F. of L. Committee 
on Social Security. 
(Trust Funds, 
442, 655) Res. 120: 


Whereas—There are now nearly 18 
billions of dollars held in trust for the 
payment of future benefits under the 
Old Age and Survivor Insurance pro- 
gram established under the Social Se- 
curity Act, and 


Whereas—This fund represents the 
accumulation of contributions deduct- 
ed from the wages of workers, to- 
gether with matching contributions 
paid by employers which latter rep- 
resent, in fact, deferred wage pay- 
ments, and 

Whereas—Under the contribution 
rate increases scheduled in the pres- 
ent Social Security Act it is antici- 
pated that in the future the funds 
which will accumulate will total near- 
ly 80 billions of dollars, and 

Whereas—Critics of the Social Se- 
curity system have created certain 
lack of confidence in the present pro- 
gram of holding the reserves in U.S 
Government Bonds as required by law 
(though this lack of confidence is not 
shared by the working people nor 
those who understand the true nature 
of these reserves), therefore, be it 

Resolved—That the 72nd Annual 
Convention of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor request its President to 
direct the appropriate agency within 
the American Federation of Labor to 
undertake a study of possible alter- 
nate means of investing the reserves 
of the Social Security Trust Fund with 
the following objectives: 

1. Protect funds against loss of 
value due to inflation. 

2. Protect funds against diver- 
sion to purposes other than pay- 
ment of benefits to wage earners 
who have contributed. 

3. Provide secure investment in 
real assets that will both yield in- 
come and meet immediate social 


Investment)— (pp. 
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needs—such as workers’ housing, 
and be it further 


Resolved—That in event such study 
reveals practical alternative methods 
of investing the Social Security re- 
serve funds, the A. F. of L. President 
prepare and present to the Congress 
the necessary implementing legisla- 
tion. 


Referred to A. F. of L. Committee 
on Social Security. 


Old Age Assistance (also see: Soc. 
Sec.) —(1939, p. 182) Labor believes 
that pensions should be adequate for 
decent living standards. It believes 
that the extremes in pensions reflect 
economic capacity of the states to 
make provision for their old people, 
rather than differences in need in var- 
ious sections. The aged people of the 
poorer states should be given more 
income. We believe that federal 
grants-in-aid to the states for all of 
the assistance programs of the Social 
Security Act should be on a variable 
basis, a larger proportion of the total 
expenditure for the assistance of each 
individual being supplied by the fed- 
eral government in those states whose 
per capita income is below the na- 
tional average than in those whose 
income is above that average in order 
that the poorer states may pay pen- 
sions more nearly adequate than at 
present. 


While Labor is firm in its belief 
that the person who is past his years 
of productive service is entitled to a 
reasonable income and security for his 
old age, we would see the social se- 
curity program developed as a coor- 
dinated whole with security for young 
and old, unemployed and incapaci- 
tated, being expanded at an even pace. 
We are against extravagant programs 
for one group at the expense of all 
wage earners who must provide for 
themselves and their families through 
many years on wages often too low. 
We must guard against increasing too 
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sharply the burden of taxes on those 
wages. 


(1939, p. 631) To assist in caring 
for needy aged persons, the Social 
Security Board may make grants-in- 
aid to states whose laws have been ap- 
proved by the Board on a 50-50 basis. 
Congress raised the maximum Fed- 
eral contribution from $15 to $20 in 
its last session, raising the total with- 
in which it would match the state con- 
tribution up to $40. 


The Executive Council points out, 
however, that liberalizing the Federal 
contribution means no more security 
for the needy aged unless the state 
increases its payment. Only one 
state — California — has been paying 
an average pension of $30 or more; 
payments in eight states average less 
than $10 even with Federal aid; in 
one state the average amount paid 
was $6.05. Although these small sums 
cannot be called social security, they 
reflect the economic capacity of the 
states concerned to meet the problem. 


We therefore recommend approval 
of the position of the Executive Coun- 
cil in urging variable grants so that 
for those states with less wealth and 
lower per capita incomes the federal 
government shall pay a larger per- 
centage of individual pension paid to 
needy aged. 

We recommend hearty concurrence 
with the warning of the Executive 
Council against extravagant pro- 
grams. Security must be provided out 
of national income. Promises that 
must be met by taxes must be in pro- 
portion to capacity to pay and in pro- 
portion to the full security program. 

We further urge central labor un- 
ions and state federations of labor to 
consult the President of the American 
Federation of Labor before giving 
their endorsement to proposals for 
change. 


(1940, pp. 114-116, 559) Aside 
from the inadequate size of the old 
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age assistance grants in many states, 
much of the criticism of such grants 
which helps promote unreasonable de- 
mands for pensions for everyone 
based on right, not on need, arises 
from onerous and unnecessary re- 
quirements for eligibility for pensions. 
A number of states have unneces- 
sarily multiplied the difficulties of 
a needy old person in securing a pen- 
sion. 

We recognize the practical problem 
involved in paying uniform pensions 
to all persons of any specified 
age, regardless of need. We know 
that many extravagant pension plans 
would handicap tax-paying wage 
earners and prevent a sound develop- 
ment of a well-rounded plan of social 
security. We therefore recommend 
that we work for improvement and 
expansion of the Social Security Act 
rather than its replacement by any 
extravagant pension plan which is not 
on a sound financial basis and which 
concentrates on only one part of the 
total problem of social security—that 
of the aged person. 


(1947, p. 609) We urge the adop- 
tion of a unified public assistance pro- 
gram to meet the needs of those not 
protected by the social insurances. 
Such a program should provide grants- 
in-aid to the states adjusted to their 
relative needs and ability to pay. We 
urge support of the legislation which 
has been introduced and designed to 
meet these objectives. 

Special attention is directed by the 
Executive Council to the curtailment 
of its Labor Information Service. The 
important service of acquainting work- 
ers with their rights and of informing 
them in cooperation with their union 
organizations of their duties under the 
Sociai Security Act, is essential. We 
need this service and want it con- 
tinued. : 

(1951, p. 5382) The following com- 
mittee report and recommendations 
unanimously approved: 
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Constant pressures are being ex- 
erted to curtail public assistance serv- 
ices and to cut federal and state ap- 
propriations for public assistance pro- 
grams. Labor must stand guard 
against the disruption and crippling 
of these essential services. 

We must also stand firmly against 
the attempts in certain states and in 
the Congress for disclosure of infor- 
mation about recipients of public as- 
sistance, in defiance of the basic prin- 
ciples written into the law by the Con- 
gress. We especially commend the 
Federal Security Administrator for 
his courageous fight against the at- 
tempts of certain state officials to 
breach the law and exploit the dire 
needs of the poor. 

(1952, p. 202) Welfare needs of the 
nation have been intensified in the last 
generation. Lack of adequate housing 
and sound community planning is one 
of the most important contributory 
causes to family instability and mul- 
tiplying welfare needs. Labor should 
stand watchful guard to make sure 
that the essential public assistance 
programs are adequate, that they are 
soundly administered so that the wel- 
fare of those in need is properly safe- 
guarded. 

(1958, pp. 301, 639) The Executive 
Council Report on the broad field of 
Social Security included a section on 
“Family Security and Public Assist- 
ance” (Old Age Assistance). The con- 
vention unanimously approved its com- 
mittee report and recommendations: 

The Old Age Assistance program, 
providing aid to the needy aged 
through a system of Federal grants 
to the States, is an important and 
necessary backstop for the Old-Age 
and Survivors’ Insurance program. 
Until such time as the OASI system 
is expanded and its benefit structure 
improved so as to enable all persons 
reaching the age of retirement to qual- 
ify for a decent level of benefits, the 
relief program must be continued and 
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strengthened for the benefit of those 
in need of financial assistance. 


To abandon the system of Federal 
grants-in-aid and to blanket Old Age 
Assistance beneficiaries into the insur- 
ance program at a $25 a month mini- 
mum benefit, as is now advocated by 
the Chamber of Commerce, would do 
irreparable injury both to persons on 
relief and persons who have contrib- 
uted to the OASI fund and have a 
stake in the preservation of its finan- 
cial integrity. Public assistance pay- 
ments to the needy aged are, on the 
average, well in excess of $25 at the 
present time. Since many of the 
States would not pick up the load if 
Federal grants were abandoned, this 
would result in complete destitution 
for those helpless aged persons and a 
return of the old county poorhouse. 

A Presidential Commission has been 
established to study the entire field of 
Federal-State financial relationship, in- 
cluding the system of Federal grants- 
in-aid. Although this Commission is 
supposed to be made up of all seg- 
ments of the community, we have not 
been accorded representation on it. 
This Commission, unbalanced as it is 
in its make-up, is not constituted to 
inspire confidence in its findings and 
recommendations called for in the pub- 
lic interest. We must therefore be es- 
pecially on guard against the threat 
of elimination of Federal grants and 
other moves detrimental to national 
welfare. Those whose welfare de- 
pends upon the maintenance of Fed- 
eral aid programs must not be aban- 
doned to the tender mercies of the in- 
dividual States—most of which either 
cannot or will not undertake to meet 
the need unaided by the Federal gov- 
ernment. This would be an economic 
catastrophe for millions of American 
citizens. 

The public assistance program has 
already been seriously weakened by 
attacks at both the State and Federal 
level. It needs to be strengthened and 
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improved, with more effective mini- 


mum national standards, and not 
weakened further. Labor must be 
constantly on its guard against 


new efforts, either through so-called 
“study”? commissions or in Congress, 
to damage or destroy the public as- 
sistance program. 

We further recommend that efforts 
be continued to secure the repeal of 
the notorious Jenner amendment re- 
quiring disclosure of public relief rolls. 


Older Workers (Discrimination)— 
(1928, p. 274) A rule is being applied 
in the manufacturing industries of 
North America to eliminate workmen 
forty-five or more years of age and in 
many instances reject men over forty 
years of age who seek employment; 
and as this rule or policy is becoming 
more prevalent and applied by larger 
numbers of employers making it in- 
creasingly more difficult for those in 
middle age to secure satisfactory po- 
sitions and as this condition has been 
intensified in many establishments be- 
cause employers have inaugurated 
group insurance for their employes, a 
condition has been created which in- 
tensifies the evil of unemployment. 


A most unjust hardship has been 
placed upon the workers who have 
given the best years of their lives in 
assisting to produce the nation’s 
wealth. Group insurance has been 
used to tie men to their jobs, particu- 
larly those advancing toward middle 
age. If collective action to redress 
an injury is taken by the workmen 
collectively and a strike occurs, re- 
employment of the middle-aged man is 
made difficult if not impossible. A 
condition has developed through the 
ulterior uses which are being made of 
group insurance which makes it nec- 
essary that a thoroughgoing investi- 
gation should be made of the subject. 
The A. F. of L. denounces the practice 
of denying employment to those who 
have reached middle age and the 
growing practice by employers of us- 
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ing group insurance for ulterior pur- 
poses, condemning it as inhuman. 

(1929, p. 94) The rapidity and the 
extent of industrial change in the 
recent past have been accompanied by 
great human wastes. We were accus- 
tomed to the expression “this is an 
age of young men.” It was accepted 
that new industries and new methods 
necessitate new workers — workers 
without experience in the old ways. 
Just what sort of a problem this prac- 
tice was developing was not at first 
apparent. 


., Many industrial undertakings have 


adopted policies fixing the age at 
which workers could be employed. 
Without very much consideration or 
study and no technical information, 
they assume that younger workers are 
more profitable than older ones. Some 
industries have fixed the age limit 
at 35, others 40, others 45, ete. 


(P. 288) Discrimination against 
older workers presents an instructive 
picture of that ruthless practice of 
commerce and industry under which 
the worker as he reaches the period 
of middle age and full development 
of family life finds difficulty in secur- 
ing employment because of his age. 
Not only is there a widespread prac- 
tice on the part of firms and corpora- 
tions in all sorts of business to place 
an arbitrary limit upon the maximum 
age in the hiring of new employes, 
but there is also evidence that many 
such concerns have no hesitancy in dis- 
charging older workers even after 
years of service. Industry as a whole 
must be made to understand that eco- 
nomic arrangements must be made 
whereby every person who desires em- 
ployment must have an opportunity 
to work, or, failing in that, society, 
through its various political divisions, 
must make arrangements whereby 
those who are discarded by industry 
must be cared for at public expense. 
One course or the other is inevitable. 
A steadily widening knowledge of the 
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rules of health is lengthening the span 
of human life. Not only must ample 
opportunity be given for the continued 
employment of the middle-aged, a need 
so apparent that it should require 
neither explanation nor argument, but 
places must be made for those who 
are entering upon that period which 
was formerly regarded as near to the 
end of the human trail. The average 
man of sixty years today is stronger 
and healthier and more alert than 
was the average man of some years 
younger a few decades ago. Through 
physical and mental hygiene, sanita- 
tion, medicine, surgery and safety 
regulations in commerce and industry, 
man is securing a firmer hold upon 
life. 

The E.C. is instructed to continue 
its investigation and study of this 
important question with a view to 
formulating some definite plan where- 
by the discrimination against older 
workers may be brought to an end. 

(1930, pp. 89, 271) The problem of 
the older worker is not a new one, but 
under present day conditions it has 
become serious. In most families, it is 
necessary for adult members to make 
a contribution to the family income. 
In earlier periods, these contributions 
could take the form of work around 
the house, in the garden, sharing in 
household activities. The organization 
of the modern home has eliminated 
practically all of these activities and 
older people are forced to seek gain- 
ful employment outside the home. 


Repeatedly reports come from these 
older workers that arbitrary hiring 
limits make it practically impossible 
for them to find employment, and their 
experience and abilities are not made 
useful. Although these reports are 
numerous, there is practically no de- 
pendable information as to the facts 
or scope of the problem. 

(1931, p. 128) Resolution No. 2 of 
the Boston convention called attention 
to the age limit which applied to ap- 
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plicants for government employment 
and asked that the convention declare 
for an extension of the age limit. The 
convention directed the E.C. to confer 
with officials of all organizations hav- 
ing members in the government serv- 
ice for the purpose of endeavoring to 
formulate a new policy appropriate to 
the needs of each group of government 
workers. That conference was duly 
held with full and free discussion of 
all interested parties. As a result 
thereof we recommend to this conven- 
tion that a clear and definite declara- 
tion be made in opposition to the gov- 
ernment setting any maximum age 
limit in the applicants for appointment 
to government service. 

When we oppose the age limit policy 
of private employes we are met with 
the position of the government as sup- 
port for their position. 

(P. 308) After much discussion the 
entire question of the practice of lim- 
iting the ages at which persons would 
be given employment was referred to 
the E.C. for further investigation. 

(P. 187) Business depression has 
added to the difficulties of older work- 
ers who have found industry ready to 
discard them rather than consider 
plans to help them adjust themselves 
to meet industrial changes. We have 
repeatedly called attention to the so- 
cial injustice and economic waste of 
discarding workers with industrial ex- 
perience and work judgment just at a 
time when their maturity has become 
a valuable asset. 


The returns from the April 1930 
unemployment inquiry — summarized 
under the section on unemployment— 
shows that of the workers over 20 
years of age reporting 34 per cent 
were over 45 years of age and 16 
per cent over 55 years. This means 
that unemployment falls heavily upon 
workers most likely to have depend- 
ents and financial commitments. 


We urge that planning to take care 
of the unemployed shall include provi- 
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sions for older workers and that state 
bureaus of labor statistics shall con- 
tinue inquiries to get the facts of em- 
ployment on older workers and to de- 
velop constructive plans. 

(P. 351) If industry is going to con- 
tinue to discard men who have reached 
the ages of 45 and 50 years, then we 
must have a readjustment in the wage 
system that will permit of a saving 
wage ample to allow for retirement 
of wage workers at the new age limits 
now arbitrarily set by industry, and 
we recommend that in negotiating 
wage scales in the future all local 
unions demand that wage scales be 
made on this basis. 


(1938, pp. 98, 425) The policy of 
establishing an age limit for hiring 
workers is a grave menace to the 
older worker. Developments of the 
last few years have brought no relief. 
In fact, this policy is, if anything, 
becoming more widespread, It had at 
the start a definite connection with 
the spread of employee benefit plans 
financed by the employer, such as 
group insurance or old-age pensions; 
but age limits have now extended far 
beyond the field of such benefit plans. 
The practice is so general that work- 
ers over 45 in many localities find it 
practically impossible to get a job, 
and workers of 40 and even 35 are 
also finding age limits applied against 
them. The far-reaching effect of this 
injustice to the worker is not fully 
realized. Men who have spent their 
lives in honest, conscientious work 
for an employer, who have developed 
skill and experience with the years, 
may be laid off and literally thrown 
on the scrap heap at 40 or 45. By 
the time a man has reached this age, 
his children are at the age when edu- 
cation and preparation for the future 
will determine the course of their lives. 
If he loses his job and income, the 
children are forced to leave school 
and go to work. Many a young man of 
ability has thus been forced to aban- 
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don the trade or career for which he 
was training and has never again 
been able to rise out of drudgery. 


The age limit also means a loss 
to industry, in that it eliminates 
workers who have reached an age of 
responsibility and who have twenty 
or thirty years’ training in industrial 
work. Experience and responsibility 
are essential in any work where the 
quality of the product is concerned. 


The A. F. of L. is opposed to dis- 
criminating against workers in in- 
dustry on a basis of age as well as in 
other unfair discriminations. We also 
oppose the Government’s setting any 
maximum age for applicants for em- 
ployment. The employment or reten- 
tion of workers should be based upon 
competence to perform work, and not 
on arbitrary age limit. 


(1934, p. 414) The U.S. Civil Serv- 
ice Commission provides a maximum 
age limit of 48 years for new employes 
in all departments. The A. F. of L. 
urgently requests the regulations to 
permit of the employment of capable 
and able workers on temporary jobs, 
changing the maximum age limit to 
not less than 55 years, 


(1937, pp. 161, 317) Representative 
Mead of New York has introduced 
a Joint Resolution in the House of 
Representatives directing the Secre- 
tary of Labor to investigate and re- 
port to Congress upon the nature and 
effect of any economic conditions or 
statutory provisions which tend to pro- 
duce unfair or inequitable discrimina- 
tion on the basis of age in obtaining 
and retaining employment in public 
service and private industry. 


The resolution states that the rapid 
mechanization of industries and other 
factors beyond his control make it 
increasingly difficult for the older 
worker to obtain and retain employ- 
ment. It also states that this condi- 
tion affects materially the well-being 
and comfort of a considerable number 


~~ 
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of our citizens and threatens our so- 
cial structure so that its alleviation 
and correction has become a matter 
of publie concern. 


Members of Congress are very 
much disturbed by evidence submitted 
at many committee hearings that 
workers in private employment over 
forty years of age find it difficult to 
retain their jobs or obtain new ones. 
In order to express the opposition to 
such methods the Senate passed S. 
714, which forbids any age limit being 
fixed by the Civil Service Commission. 
Any applicant who passes an examina- 
tion and is later appointed to a posi- 
tion in the classified Civil Service shall 
be eligible to retire under the Retire- 
ment Act if he has served fifteen years 
or more. The House failed to act. 
Agitation for elimination of the age 
limit, however, caused the Civil Serv- 
ice Commission to make radical 
changes. 


(P. 436) The H.C. is requested to 
take up with the Department of 
Labor the question of having a study 
made of age discrimination in em- 
ployment and submit a report at the 
earliest possible time. 


(1938, pp. 171, 547) HJ. Res. 453 
proposed to determine the nature and 
effect of economic conditions or stat- 
utory provisions tending to produce 
unfair discrimination on the basis of 
age in obtaining or retaining employ- 
ment in public service and private in- 
dustry, failed of passage. 


It provided that the Secretary of 
Labor investigate and report to Con- 
gress upon the nature and effect of 
any economic conditions or statutory 
provisions which may tend to produce 
unfair or inequitable discrimination 
on the basis of age in obtaining or 
retaining employment in public serv- 
ice or private industry; the extent to 
which age is a factor in determining 
the efficiency of men and women and 
the effect of the pension systems and 
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group and workmen’s compensation 
insurance upon the employment of 
the older worker. 


The question of discharging work- 
ers after reaching a certain age or of 
refusing them employment because 
they had an objectionable age has 
been the cause of great concern for 
many years. 


The H.C. favors such an investiga- 
tion and it is the intention to have 
the resolution reintroduced at the next 
session of Congress. 


(P. 174) The 1987 Convention of 
the A. F. of L. directed the E.C. to 
request the Secretary of Labor. to 
make a study of the problems of those 
workers who, in increasing numbers, 
in their fifties, forties, and even their 
thirties, were being denied employ- 
ment. A committee, composed of rep- 
resentatives of employers, of organ- 
ized labor, and of the public which was 
appointed by the secretary, has held 
several meetings and has appointed 
subcommittees which are now prepar- 
ing their conclusions and recommen- 
dations on various topics, such as age 
limits in civil service, the effect of 
pension plans, group insurance, and 
compensation for accidents and dis- 
ease on employment policies, and the 
relative efficiency and susceptibility 
to accidents of younger and older 
workers. 


Meanwhile a legislative committee 
in New York State has been holding 
hearings at different points through- 
out the state, and has issued a pre- 
liminary report. Funds have been 
voted to continue the inquiry another 
year. The International Labor Office, 
at the instance of the American Labor 
delegate, has moved to-launch an in- 
ternational study of the question. 


Whatever reasons these studies 
may disclose for the difficulties that 
older persons experience in regain- 
ing employment once they have lost 
their footing in the present highly 
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competitive labor market, the great 
loss in productive manpower through 
this discrimination is fully apparent. 
Whatever individual employers think 
they may gain from refusing to hire 
those who have passed an arbitrary 
age limit, it is clear that society is 
losing the services of many experi- 
enced and competent workers, and 
that the families of these workers are 
foregoing their earning power just 
when it should be at its prime. 

Among the proposed legislative 
remedies, the laws enacted this year 
by New York and New Jersey merit 
attention. These laws attempt to 
eliminate all maximum age barriers 
from civil service examinations and 
appointments, whether state or muni- 
cipal, except for certain positions hay- 
ing unusual physical requirements— 
for instance, firemen, policemen, and 
prison guards. 

(1940, p. 5380) Protest was voiced 
by the convention against existing 
practice of discriminating against old- 
er workers in private and government 
shipping departments. The resolution 
on this subject, unanimously adopted, 
contained the following: 

Whereas—Happiness can only be 
secured by giving all men an equal 
opportunity to work and live the 
American way; and 

Whereas—There is in general little 
correlation between age and ability, 
because both experience and superan- 
nuation are functions of age, the re- 
sult of such conflict is usually de- 
pendent upon the individual involved; 
and 

Whereas—That ability, not age, 
must be maintained as the criterion 
for employment. Not only is ability 
a more realistic basis, but age can be 
arbitrarily used as a weapon of dis- 
crimination against members of vari- 
ous labor organizations; now, there- 
fore be it 

Resolved—That the Executive Coun- 
cil of the American Federation of 
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Labor petition the President, Congress 
and United States Maritime Commis- 
sion to take steps to enact legislation 
that this discrimination, especially on 
subsidized vessels, be discontinued. 

(1949, pp. 348, 501) Res. 118 pro- 
vided that: 

... the 68th Annual Convention 
of the American Federation of Labor 
assembled in St. Paul, Minnesota, go 
on record as favoring the introduction 
of national legislation that would 
make it an unfair labor practice 
charge for any employer to discharge 
‘any employee or to refuse to hire any 
applicant for employment because of 
advanced age unless the employee or 
applicant is eligible for retirement 
benefits either under the Social Secu- 
rity laws of the United States Gov- 
ernment or a private plan or a com- 
bination of such plans. 

(1950, p. 202) The E.C. reported 
on Res. 118 (1949 Convention) which 
called for the enactment of legislation 
eliminating discrimination against 
workers because of age. 

It clearly points out that men and 
women of forty-five years of age are 
classified as older workers and are 
denied employment because of age. 
This is not only true in private em- 
ployment but is also true in some 
agencies of the government and in- 
deed in the case of police, firemen, 
and others in the District of Colum- 
bia, municipalities and in states, the 
age limit for employment is much 
lower than forty-five years. 

The resolution requests that fed- 
eral legislation be introduced making 
it an unfair labor practice charge for 
any employer to discharge any em- 
ployee or to refuse to hire any appli- 
cant for employment because of ad- 
vanced age unless the employee or 
applicant is eligible for retirement 
benefits either under the United 
States Social Security laws or a pri- 
vate plan or a combination of such 
plans. 


A 
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The intent of this resolution is com- 
mendable and in our opinion work- 
able. However, if such legislation is 
to be proposed in the 82nd Congress, 
with it should go a reduction of the 
retirement age under Social Security 
and private plans. 


(Pp. 20, 459) Res. 3: 


Whereas—The economic conditions 
of our country change from year to 
year, and security is becoming less 
stable for a great many Americans, 
especially among men who are reach- 
ing the winter of their life, and 

Whereas—Factory and shop man- 
agement are struggling to find ways 
and means to lay off or discharge em- 
ployes of forty-five years of age and 
upwards, and 

Whereas—Our labor papers, maga- 
zines, periodicals, pamphlets, etc., are 
continually pointing out that our eco- 
nomic system is fast becoming a mo- 
nopolistic system, and pointing out 
instances of the above conditions and 
abuses, and 


Whereas—Laws are made and en- 
forced in many European countries to 
protect men with seniority service; 
therefore, be it 

Resolved—That the American Fed- 
eration of Labor in convention assem- 
bled at Houston, Texas, become active 
in attempting to secure national laws 
that will better protect employes past 
forty-five years of age. 

Officers of the A. F. of L. instructed 
to make further inquiry into the sub- 
ject. 


Oleomargarine Tax—(1944, p. 169) 
Margarine is a wholesome, nutritious, 
inexpensive table fat manufactured 
from agricultural commodities and, as 
such, is’ necessary to low-income 
groups who cannot afford to purchase 
butter. The ten-cent per pound tax on 
margarine results in an unnecessary, 
unjustifiable price increase which is 
inflicted upon the low-paid masses, 
and the Executive Council recom- 
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mends that efforts to eliminate this 
objectionable tax be continued. 


(P. 411) Reporting on bill to re- 
peal the tax of ten cents per pound 
upon colored oleomargarine, the Ex- 
ecutive Council points out that it is a 
tax borne almost exclusively by low- 
paid workers and others in low-income 
groups and recommends continued ef- 
forts to secure its repeal. 


The committee recommends adop- 
tion of the Executive Council’s report 
and recommendation. 


(1946, p. 469) The convention 
unanimously adopted the reeommenda- 
tions of the E.C. that efforts be con- 
tinued to secure the repeal of the tax 
on oleomargarine. 


(1948, pp. 165, 409) Continued ef- 
forts to secure repeal of tax on oleo- 
margarine was reported to the con- 
vention and previous position of A. F. 
of L. unanimously reaffirmed. 


(1949, pp. 240, 386) For a consid- 
erable number of years, by unani- 
mous convention action, we have fa- 
vored repeal of this tax on oleomar- 
garine and will continue our efforts. 


(1950, p. 199) After many years of 
opposition to the oleomargarine tax 
on the part of Labor, the E. C. re- 
ported that the repeal became effec- 
tive July 1, 1950. 


Olympic Games (1935, p. 801) The 
A. F. of L. has in the last two con- 
ventions pledged its moral and eco- 
nomic force to fight Hitlerism for its 
destruction of the trade union move- 
ment and for its denial to its citizens 
of their religious liberty. 

The Olympic Games, which should 
promote sportsmanship and good will, 
are being used by the Nazis to inten- 
sify hatreds and race discriminations. 

The A. F. of L. reaffirms its deter- 
mination to use its full moral and 
economic force to fight Hitlerism. In 
keeping with this declaration, the 
A. F. of L. opposes the participation 
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of the U.S. in the Olympic Games in 
Berlin in 1936. 


Office of Price Administration (see: 
Price Controls) 


Open Shop—(1926, p. 46) The cam- 
paign in opposition to trade unionism 
expressed in the form of the open 
shop or American plan has spent its 
force. Though we have defeated and 
discredited the endeavor, we realize 
that the purpose that it expressed still 
persists. There are certain types of 
minds which seek benefits for them- 
selves by taking advantage of others. 
Employers of this class will continue 
to oppose trade unions. 

This is an age of collective or group 
activity. Our undertakings are on a 
much larger scale and cooperation has 
largely replaced individual responsi- 
bility. From this at once is apparent 
the deceit of the cry for the protec- 
tion of the individual to contract for 
his services with an organized unit of 
capital. 

In addition organization is continu- 
ously necessary in meeting production 
problems which management must 
take up with the workers. It is the 
only way through which decision can 
be reached and the workers assured 
definite responsibilities. It is essen- 
tial to industrial justice and stability. 


Time and experience have demon- 
strated the broad vision displayed by 
the workers in their insistence upon 
their unrestricted right to organiza- 
tion into trade unions, and the help- 
ful and constructive policies and re- 
sults that are to be furthered and se- 
cured through voluntary collective 
bargaining. 

It is not to be assumed that the 
agitation for the purpose sought 
through the so-called open shop or 
American plan has disappeared from 
our industrial life. Our intention is 
only to record the fact that the pro- 
motion of this particular phase of 
doctrine and practice has been large- 
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ly abated. Neither do we attempt to 
lessen the importance of the workers 
being alert in meeting this form of 
opposition. We are calling attention 
in other sections of this report to new 
forms which opposition to trade un- 
ionism has assumed and we urge that 
renewed efforts be made by all work- 
ers in the furtherance of trade union 
organization and the advancement of 
voluntary trade union agreements 
based upon the principles of equality, 
justice, fair play and full participa- 
tion in the rewards that come from the 
joint enterprise of Labor and capital 
engaged in industrial and commercial 
undertakings. 

(P. 304) The A. F. of L. believes 
there are but two fundamental poli- 
cies between which management must 
choose in deciding its personnel rela- 
tions policies: cooperation or control 
from the top. 

Cooperation implies voluntary asso- 
ciation of the functional groups con- 
cerned with production represented 
through organizations evolved by each 
group to deal with distinctive group 
problems. 

Control from the top denies the 
right of voluntary association and 
either forbids all group controlled or- 
ganization or substitutes a form of 
organization controlled by employers. 

The principle of voluntary associa- 
tion provides opportunity for individ- 
ual initiative and is in accord with 
the spirit and the institutions which 
express American ideals. The appli- 
cation of this principle provides con- 
tinuous opportunities for developing 
reciprocal interests and sustained ad- 
vancement of mutual interests. 

The anti-union shop is based on de- 
nial of the right of voluntary asso- 
ciation of those who use the tools and 
materials of production and render 
service. This denial makes conflict in- 
evitable. It introduces the idea of 
strife instead of conference and en- 
deavor to find a common ground. 


' petition, the industry is 
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Because the effort to promote the 
so-called ‘open shop” or “company 
union” or “American plan” has not 
abated, the A. F. of L. emphatically 
indorses the warning of the E.C. 


Optical Instruments (Importation)— 
(1951, pp. 281, 549) Res. 21: 


Whereas— The photographic and 
precision optical industry is engaged 
in the manufacture of shutters and 
precision optitcal instruments, and 

Whereas — Photographic and Pre- 
cision Optical Workers Local Union 
24659 and Optical Workers Union 
18579 have bargaining agreements 
with industry, under which they are 
seeking increased pay, and 

Whereas—The cost of labor repre- 
sents the largest part of the cost of 
the products made by the industry, 
and 

Whereas—Foreign imports made by 
foreign labor, such as German and 
Japanese, at rates only a fraction of 
American wage scales, and 

Whereas—Due to the foreign com- 
unable to 
obtain the prices necessary to meet 
the request of the unions, and 

Whereas—The industry is unable 
to continue full-scale production of its 
regular products due to governmental 
material restrictions while foreign 
competition without restriction of 
materials can flood the American mar- 
ket with these products, therefore, 
be it 

Resolved—That the American Fed- 
eration of Labor seek legislation 
which will remedy this condition by 
restricting the export of raw mate- 
rials to the same extent as the use of 
raw materials are restricted in the 
United States, and also to restrict 
imports of such competitive products 
so that this highly skilled industry 
ean survive for the protection of our 
country in case of aggression when its 
production is essential for survival, 
and oppose any further tariff reduc- 
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tions that will expose our workers 
further to unfair competition from 
foreign substandard wages and work- 
ing conditions. 


Organizing, Assessment for—(1937, 
pp. 110, 633) The organizing work 
of the American Federation of Labor 
has been carried forward aggressive- 
ly and in a highly successful way. 
Following the decision of the Supreme 
Court holding the National Labor Re- 
lations Act constitutitonal, workers 
in all lines of industry showed both a 
willingness and a determination to 
become organized. The spirit of or- 
ganization became very pronounced. 
The fear of discrimination and per- 
secution was overcome when the work- 
ers became acquainted with the full 
meaning and import of the decision 
of the Supreme Court. 

As a consequence of these develop- 
ments the organizing staff of the A. F. 
of L. has been very greatly increased. 
These organizers are carrying on a 
systematic campaign of organization 
in every state, city and community 
throughout the entire country. Great 
progress has been made in heretofore 
unorganized fields such as cement, 
aluminum, flour and cereal milling, 
agriculture, packing houses and can- 
neries, white collar groups, and other 
miscellaneous industries. 

In addition, national and interna- 
tional unions affiliated with the A. F. 
of L. have inaugurated and carried 
forward most successful organizing 
campaigns. As a result of this joint 
coordinated work carried forward by 
national and international unions and 
the A. F. of L., approximately a mil- 
ion new members have been added to 
the A. F. of L. All of these are dues- 
paying members, men and women 
who show their determination to be- 
come organized through the payment 
of initiation fees and monthly dues. 

It is the firm and determined pur- 
pose of the A. F. of L. to organize 
the unorganized workers who desire 
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to become organized and associated 
with an organization such as the 
A. F. of L. which for more than half 
a century has championed the prin- 
ciples of collective bargaining, of 
freedom to organize and to strike, 
and to use every honorable and legal 
means in the promotion of strikes for 
high wages and improved conditions 
of employment. It is the fixed and 
determined purpose to go on and on 
in support of campaigns launched by 
the A. F. of L. and of national and 
international unions affiliated with it 
for the purpose of organizing the un- 
organized workers of the nation. 


We are confident we will win this 
great contest. We are sure the work- 
ers of the nation will turn to a re- 
sponsible organization such as the 
A. F. of L., firmly established for 
more than half a century in the eco- 
nomic and industrial life of the 
nation. 


The fighting spirit of the officers 
and members of the A. F. of L. has 
been aroused as never before. The 
word “defeat” cannot be found in the 
vocabulary of those who fight and 
serve the A. F. of L. Our efforts to 
organize will be increased, our organ- 
izing staff will carry on a militant 
and aggressive organizing campaign. 
Our state federations of labor and 
city central bodies, purged of those 
who would transform them _ into 
agencies of a dual, rival organization, 
united in a common purpose and es- 
tablished upon a sound and solid A. 
F. of L. basis, will take such action as 
may be necessary in order to protect 
and advance the interests of the offi- 
cers and members of the A. F. of L. 
We are going forward, determined to 
win. No force will stop this onward 
march of the A. F. of L. to organize 
the unorganized of the nation. 


In order to continue the aggressive, 
militant organizing campaign which 
is now being carried on by the A. F. 
of L., the convention authorizes the 
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continuance of the assessment of one 
cent per member per month, which 
was endorsed and approved by the 
conference of representatives of na- 
tional and international unions which 
was held in Cincinnati, Ohio, May 24- 
25, 1937. With the financial income 
to the A. F. of L. which will flow 
from the payment of this one cent 
assessment we cannot only continue 
but can increase and accelerate the or- 
ganizing campaign which has been so 
successfully carried on during the 
past year. This question is of tre- 


mendous importance. 


(1938, pp. 80, 292) While the na- 
tional and international organiza- 
tions affiliated with the A. F. of L. 
have carried on organizing work 
within their respective jurisdictions 
in a highly successful way, the A. F. 
of L. itself has extended its organiz- 
ing work among the unorganized 
workers in the fields outside of the 
respective jurisdictions of affiliated 
national and international unions. 
This action is in conformity with in- 
structions of the San Francisco Con- 
vention of the A. F. of L. which was 
held in 1934, and all conventions of 
the A. F. of L. which have been held 
since that time 

In order to facilitate the organiz- 
ing work of the A. F. of L., an Organ- 


ization Department was created and ~ 


a Director of Organization placed in 


charge. Through such department the ~ 


organization activities of the A. F. 


of L. were coordinated and the in- — 
tensity of our organizing campaign 


increased. 
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Unorganized workers in every sec- 


tion have manifested increasing in- 


‘. 


terest in organization and have re- . 


sponded to the appeals of our organ- — 
izing staff to become affiliated with 
the A. F. of L., in a most wonderful — 


and successful way. We have organ- 
ized many thousands of workers in ~ 
industries where no semblance of or- 
ganization had ever before existed. 


ote 
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For instance, in the agricultural and 
cannery industries of California, on 
the Pacific Coast and elsewhere, thou- 
sands of workers were organized into 
unions directly affiliated with the A. F. 
of L., who had known nothing about 
organization before. Our experience 
gained in this particular field shows 
that these workers, notwithstanding 
they are employed in seasonal indus- 
tries, remain loyal and steadfast to 
the A. F. of L. when they become 
organized. 


The fields in which the American 
Federation of Labor has specialized 
are among those employed as office 
workers and those classified as white 
collar workers, beet sugar workers, 
cement workers, gasoline station at- 
tendants, and in the flour and cereal 
milling, fabricated metal, aluminum, 
agricultural and cannery, chemical, 
distllery and communications indus- 
tries, as well as miscellaneous work- 
ers employed in other fields. 


The organizing staff of the A. F. 
of L. has been aggressive and alert. 
The workers who become organized 
have manifested a fighting spirit and 
as a result, contracts have been nego- 
tiated which provide for increases in 
wages and improvements in working 
conditions. On the other hand, through 
the mobilization of their economic 
strength in well-established organiza- 
tions, they have in numerous in- 
stances successfully resisted any and 
all attempts to impose reductions in 
wages. In accordance with the tradi- 
tional policy of the A. F. of L. strikes 
have been inaugurated and supported 
where it became absolutely necessary 
in order to maintain the integrity of 
local federal labor union wage scales 
established and conditions of employ- 
ment gained through organized effort 
and collective bargaining. State fed- 
erations of labor and city central la- 
bor unions have given our organizing 
staff and the A. F. of L. most valu- 
able support. 
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We review with a feeling of deep 
satisfaction the progress made in our 
organization work during the past 
year, and we are gratified, indeed, 
over the success which attended our 
efforts. The workers everywhere are 
turning to the A. F. of L. They are 
learning through experience and by 
contrast with a dual, seceding move- 
ment, more and more of the real value 
and worth of the A. F. of L. Public 
opinion, which develops but slowly in 
favor of or against movements which 
are launched in the economic, social 
and political life of the nation, has 
crystallized in support of the A. F. 
of L. We have more real friends out- 
side the A. F. of L. than we ever be- 
fore had in all the history of our 
great movement. 


The call for assistance and help 
coming from the unorganized workers 
of the nation is increasing and the 
demands made upon us for organizers 
to perfect organization among unor- 
ganized workers, is greater than ever 
before. We have found it impossible 
to respond as fully as conditions de- 
mand to the appeals which have been 
made for field workers, organizers, 
and assistance. It is the purpose and 
policy of the A. F. of L. to cooperate 
with all national and international 
unions affiliated with the A. F. of L. 
in carrying on their own organizing 
campaigns, and in addition concen- 
trate our efforts in carrying on organ- 
izing work among those employed in 
the industries named in this report 
and in the miscellaneous industries 
where little or no organization has 
ever existed. 


The A. F. of L. has gone to the 
limit of its financial ability in carry- 
ing on organizing work in all sections, 
industries and communities. We will 
continue this policy. Every appeal for 
organizing assistance and help will 
be met so far as our financial re- 
sources will permit In order to do 
this and to carry on our organizing 
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work in a bigger, broader and even 
more aggressive way, it is necessary 
that adequate funds be provided. 


Therefore this convention authorizes 
and directs the continuance of the as- 
sessment of one cent per member per 
month, which was legally and officially 
levied at the Fifty-seventh Annual 
Convention of the A. F. of L. held at 
Denver, Colorado, in October, 1937, for 
another year. The funds provided 
through the payment of this assess- 
ment will enable the A. F. of L. to 
continue its organization policies, 
maintain the gains we have already 
made, and render additional service 
both to national and international un- 
ions affiliated with the A. F. of L. and 
to the unorganized workers of the 
nation. 


(1939, p. 61) The Fifty-ninth An- 
nual Convention of the A. F. of L. 
authorizes and directs the continuance 
of the one cent per member per month 
assessment which was first legally 
and officially levied by the Fifty-sev- 
enth Annual Convention of the A. F. 
of L. and which has continued in ef- 
fect ever since. The continuation of 
the income of the A. F. of L., at its 
present amount at least, will enable 
us to consolidate and hold the gains 
we have made, to protect the legal 
rights of the workers through service 
rendered by our legal department, to 
adequately and properly present the 
cases of subordinate unions which are 
presented to the National Labor Re- 
lations Board, and to continue to ren- 
der the high and exalted service which 
the A. F. of L. has always given to 
the workers of the nation. 


Oriental Exclusion (see: Immigra- 


tion and Naturalization) 


Overtime (also see: Wages) 

(1929, p. 878) In addition to our 
fundamental policy in favor of a 
shorter work day, work-week and an 
advancing rate of wages, we record it 
as our policy, commended to all affili- 
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ated bodies, that overtime work be 
abolished wherever possible and that it 
be resorted to only when its avoid- 
ance is rendered impossible by causes 
beyond the control of workers and 
management. 


Pacific Coast, Contracts for (Govern- 
ment)—(1948, pp. 331, 470) Res. 126 
called upon the A. F. of L. to officially 
request the U.S. Government to rec- 
ognize western industries in award- 
ing government contracts, and espe- 
cially that immediate evidence of a 
fair division of contracts be given by 


‘the Maritime Commission and by the 


Navy to western shipyards. 


Paint and Varnish Manufacture by 
Government—(1954, pp. 405, 488) Res. 
87 protested against the manufacture 
of paint, varnish and lacquer at Mare 
Island and other government instal- 
lations as contrary to American sys- 
tem of free enterprise. 

The resolution was referred to the 
Executive Council for inquiry and 
action. 


Palestine (also see: Jews, Nazi 
Atrocities, Israel) —(1944, p.626) Res. 
166, together with convention commit- 
tee report, adopted as follows: 


Whereas — The inhuman slaughter 
of European Jewry continues unabat- 
ed, and the Nazis—intent upon com- 
pleting their program to annihilate the 
Jewish people—are devising new and 
more horrible methods of mass mur- 
der. The documented reports of the 


unparalleled crimes committed in the © 


death camps of Maidanek, Oswiecin 
and Treblinka, in the ghettos of Po- 


land, in the market places of Rou- 


mania and Hungary, have outraged 
civilized humanity. To date, approxi- 
mately 4,000,000 innocent Jewish men, 
women and 
horrible death by shooting, asphyxia- 
tion, starvation, 
fire, and 
Whereas—We are determined that 
those Jews who have survived the 


@ ey 


children have suffered — 


strangulation and — 
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holocaust shall be rescued and reha- 
bilitated by the United Nations, and 
are equally determined that such res- 
cue and rehabilitation shall conform 
to the particular needs and problems 
of uprooted European Jewry, and 


Whereas — Decisions affecting the 
future of the homeless Jews of Europe 
are being made daily by international 
agencies, such as the United Nations 
Relief and Reehabilitation Adminis- 
tration and the Intergovernmental 
Committe on Refuges, agencies 
which derive their authority from the 
peoples of the United Nations, and 


Whereas—The people of the United 
States have demonstrated their whole- 
hearted sympathy with the plight of 
Europe’s Jews and have expressed 
America’s determination to bring 
about a just solution of this most 
pressing of human problems—a solu- 
tion which will take into account the 
real needs and desires of the Jewish 
people. During the past year the 
American people have called for the 
fulfillment of the pledge contained in 
the Balfour Declaration. An over- 
whelming majority of our people de- 
sire the opening of Palestine’s doors 
to unrestricted Jewish immigration 
and colonization, and the re-establish- 
ment of Palestine as a free and demo- 
cratic Jewish commonwealth. These 
sentiments have been voiced through 
the forthright Palestine planks in- 
cluded in the platforms of both major 
political parties, and through the no- 
table statements endorsing Jewish as- 
pirations in Palestine made by a large 
majority of the membership of both 
Houses of Congress, and 


Whereas— The President of the 
United States, in an historic declara- 
tion made on October 15, 1944, re- 
affirmed our country’s traditional pol- 
icy of support for the Jewish Na- 
tional Home in the following words: 
“T know how long and ardently the 
Jewish people have worked and 
prayed for the establishment of Pal- 
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estine as a free and democratic Jew- 
ish commonwealth. I am convinced 
that the American people give their 
support to this aim and if re-elected 
I shall help to bring about its reali- 
zation,” and 


Whereas — The American Federa- 
tion of Labor has followed a policy of 
staunch and unwavering friendship 
for Jewish Palestine and has through- 
out the years supported the Jewish 
National Home and admired the mag- 
nificent accomplishment of Palestine 
Jewry, and 


Whereas — The American Federa- 
tion of Labor has always had deep re- 
spect for and a feeling of kinship with 
the Histadruth, the General Federa- 
tion of Labor in Palestine, and has 
during the past year supported the 
program so admirably carried out by 
the American Jewish Trade Union 
Committee for Palestine, and 


Whereas — Jewish Palestine has 
demonstrated its willingness and its 
ability to rehabilitate Europe’s per- 
secuted Jews and has, despite the 
Chamberlain White Paper of 1939 and 
other obstacles, fought the war 
against the common enemy with al- 
most unparalleled devotion to demo- 
cratic cause, and 


Whereas — Resolutions, reflecting 
America’s conviction that at long last 
justice must be done to the long suf- 
fering Jewish peoeple, have been in- 
troduced into both Houses of Con- 
gress: These bi-partisan measures 
H.R. 418-419 and S.R. 247) call for 
the free entry of Jews into Palestine 
and full opportunity for colonization, 
so that the Jewish people may ulti- 
mately reconstitute Palestine as a free 
and democratic Jewish commonwealth, 
and 


Whereas—The Secretary of War 
has recently announced that no mili- 
tary reasons stand in the way of ac- 
tion on the Palestine resolutions, 
therefore, be it 
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Resolved—That the American Fed- 
eration of Labor, in convention assem- 
bled, urges the passage at the earliest 
possible moment of the pending Pales- 
tine resolutions, and, be it further 

Resolved—That the American Fed- 
eration of Labor calls for the recon- 
stitution of Palestine as a free and 
democratic Jewish commonwealth and 
urges upon the Government of the 
United States to take speedy and def- 
inite action on the Palestine question 
—action which will be in conformity 
with the historic, but as yet unfulfilled, 
pledges made to the Jewish people, 
and with the present needs of the per- 
secuted Jews of Europe. 

Your committee, in reporting favor- 
ably upon this resolution and recom- 
mending its adoption, submits the fol- 
lowing comments and observations: 

While the armies of the United Na- 
tions are fighting their way into Ger- 
many, the butchery of the Jews in 
Nazi-occupied Europe continues with 
unabated ferocity. Eye-witness ac- 
counts which began to reach this 
country a number of years ago, have 
now accumulated in sufficient quantity 
to prove beyond a shadow of a doubt 
the determination of the Hitlerite 
gangsters that, come what may, the 
Jewish people shall disappear from 
the face of the earth. Latest reports 
are that 4,000,000 Jews were executed 
in the ghastly death camps. The hor- 
rifying photographs from the Maida- 
nek camp near Lublin provide visual 
proof of the systematic and coldly sci- 
entific methods by which Nazi officials 
use the ashes of Jews destroyed in the 
slaughter ovens to fertilize their fields. 
They sort the garments and toys of 
murdered Jewish infants and send 
these to the Reich. 

The American Federation of Labor 
is determined that every effort shall 
be made to salvage the remnants of 
European Jewry, and that nothing 
shall stand in the way of the rescue 
and rehabilitation of a people which 
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has suffered indescribable agony and 
torture at the hands of the enemy, a 
people which has been singled out for 
total annihilation by the godless 
Nazis. 

In order to implement the firm re- 
solve we have made that the Jews be 
saved through all means at the dis- 
posal of the United Nations, we de- 
mand that the existing avenues of 
escape be utilized and those which 
have been closed be re-opened. We re- 
peat our demand that immediate 
action be taken to realize the tre- 


-mendous possibilities which Palestine, 


the internationally-sanctioned Jewish 
Homeland, offers for mass rescue and 
rehabilitation. 

Day by day it becomes clearer that 
decisive action on Palestine must be 
taken if the homeless Jews are not to 
be consigned to a lifetime of wander- 
ing and discrimination. 


The American Federation of Labor 
has time and again gone on record as 
demanding the withdrawal of the 
White Paper policy and its replace- 
ment by a program which will lead 
toward the establishment of Palestine 
as a Jewish commonwealth. It has 
done so because the plight of Europe’s 
homeless and stateless Jews demands 
rehabilitation in a free, undivided, 
Palestine and it has done so because 
the nations of the world, including the 
United States of America, have guar- 
anteed the Jewish National Home in 
Palestine. The A. F. of L. has in- 
cluded in its recorded resolutions a 
tribute and testimony to its sister 
federation in Palestine, the Hista- 
druth, which has done so much to-- 
ward the realization of the hopes and 
aspirations of the Jewish people for 
the establishment of the Jewish home-_ 
land, and toward raising the general 
standard of living in Palestine and in 
the neighboring countries. 

In conformity with the pronounced 
declarations and policy of the A. F. 
of L., President William Green stated | 
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in June 1944, that: “We intend to 
press with all power and influence at 
the Peace Conference for the perma- 
nent establishment of Palestine as the 
Jewish National Homeland . . . We 
have appealed, we have expressed, we 
have petitioned, we have begged... 
Now the time has come when our na- 
tion under the pressure of Labor and 
its friends must say to Great Britain: 
‘You must now open the doors to Pal- 
estine, wide open—not for thirty days, 
for sixty or ninety days out of the 
year—but for 365 days.’” 


During the past year there has been 
a heartening indication that the posi- 
tion the American Federation of La- 
bor has taken is supported by the peo- 
ple of the United States. The great 
majority of the members of Congress 
of the United States have, in public 
statements, expressed their approval 
of Jewish aspirations in Palestine. 
Strong pro-Palestine planks, calling 
for unrestricted Jewish immigration 
into Palestine and the rededication 
of that country as a free and demo- 
cratic Jewish commonwealth were in- 
corporated into the 1944 platforms 
of both major political parties. 


The Palestine Resolutions in Con- 
gress, H. R. 418-419 in the House, and 
S. R. 247 in the Senate, evoked nation- 
wide approval at the time they were 
introduced. Because those vital meas- 
ures, which were deferred last Spring 
at the request of the military authori- 
ties, may now be acted upon, and be- 
cause the remnants of European Jew- 
ry are threatened with extinction, the 
American Federation of Labor urges 
immediate, definitive and decisive ac- 
tion on Palestine, action which will be 
consistent with the needs of the hour 
and the aspirations of the century. 


In his statement in October 1944, 
President Roosevelt recognized the 
historic continuity and justice of the 
desires of the Jewish people, in these 
words: “I know how long and ardently 
the Jevrish people have worked and 
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prayed for the establishment of Pales- 
tine as a free and democratic Jewish 
commonwealth. I am convinced that 
the American people give their sup- 
port to this aim, and, if re-elected, I 
shall help bring about its realization.” 

Your Committee, therefore, urges 
that the Palestine Resolutions now 
pending in Congress be passed with- 
out delay. The problems of persecu- 
tion, discrimination and homelessness 
which have plagued the Jewish people 
of the Old World for centuries must 
be solved in our time, else our expres- 
sions of sympathy and our solemn 
pledges shall have been in vain. 

We further recommend that the 
President of the American Federation 
of Labor be instructed to call upon 
the President of the United States to 
use his good offices to the end that the 
declaration made concerning the es- 
tablishment of Palestine as a free and 
democratic Jewish commonwealth be 
implemented, the pledges made be ful- 
filled, and the Government of the 
United States assume its share of 
responsibility in the carrying out of 
the pledges and assurances given. 

(1947, p. 614) Res. 27 was intro- 
duced into the convention with spe- 
cific recommendations for the solu- 
tion of the problems of the Jews and 
the establishment of Palestine as a 
Jewish State. The convention, how- 
ever, adopted the following special 
committee report in lieu of the resolu- 
tion: 

As this convention of the American 
Federation of Labor gathers, we seem 
to be on the verge of reaching a final 
solution to the age-old question of the 
Jewish people, a people who for 2,000 
years have been without a national 
homeland. This tragic, historic home- 
lessness of the Jewish people has led 
to grave consequences, which reached 
their climax during the recent war 
when 6,000,000 Jews were wiped out 
in Europe, with no government to 
take a direct stand on their behalf, 
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no military force aiming at their di- 
rect liberation from the hands of the 
Nazi beasts. 


The democratic world, including the 
United States, in 1917 endorsed the 
Balfour Declaration which promised 
the Jews a national homeland in Pal- 
estine. Thirty years have passed, a 
period in which a great deal of sweat 
and blood has been invested by Jew- 
ish pioneers in reviving the desolate 
Holy Land so that people might again 
inhabit it. The returning Jews have 
created a flourishing homeland out of 
a wilderness, without depriving the 
native population of any rights or 
privileges. On the contrary, the Arab 
people in Palestine have immensely 
benefited from the economic and public 
health activities of the Jews. 


The vast tragedy of World War II, 
in which 6,000,000 men, women and 
children were slaughtered merely hbe- 
cause they were Jews, has left a great 
debt which the civilized world owes 
and must pay to the pitiful survivors 
of the Hitler fury. These survivors, 
who have been investigated by com- 
missions without end, have repeated 
their earnest, compelling desire to go 
to Palestine and there build a new life 
on a democratic, creative, dignified 
basis. When the problem was tossed 
into the laps of the United Nations 
by the British Government, a new op- 
portunity was granted for an impar- 
tial study of the entire question. 
Through the web of tangled interests, 
the United Nations Special Commit- 
tee on Palestine finally drafted a re- 
port. 

This Report calls for the admission 
of 150,000 Jews into Palestine in the 
next two years and the creation of 
an independent Jewish state, in part 
of the country, within the same time 
limit. Although the Report represents 
a further whittling-down of the area 
originally promised the Jews in the 
Balfour Declaration and the League 
of Nations’ Palestine Mandate, re- 
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sponsible Jewish organizations and 
representatives of the Jewish Com- 
munity in Palestine have signified 
their willingness to consider the 
recommendations, with minor terri- 
torial adjustments, as a basis for the 
final settlement of the problem. 


This convention notes with gratifi- 
cation that on October 11, the repre- 
sentative of the United States at the 
United Nations officially put our goy- 
ernment on record as supporting, with 
some territorial modifications, the 
Majority Report of the United Na- 
tions Special Committee on Palestine. 
American representative also 
stated that our government is willing 
to participate through the United Na- 
tions, in providing aid to meet “eco- 
nomic and financial problems and the 
problem of internal law and order 
during the transition period.” 


This statement is certainly in line 
with the traditional American stand 
on the Palestine problem since 1917. 
It will be welcomed by all freedom- 
loving people who have always given 
their aid and support to the struggle 
for Jewish aspirations for statehood 
in Palestine. 


The Jewish state envisaged by the 
United Nations Special Committee on 
Palestine will unquestionably be the 
finest example of a working democ- 
racy in the Middle East. The pioneer- 
ing builders of the country are im- 
bued with a zeal for democracy that 
can be expressed only by those who 
were threatened with extinction by 
the enemies of democracy. The Jew- 
ish labor federation, the Histadrut, 
plays a dominant role in the develop- 
ment of the country, assuring that the 
working population will enjoy the 
highest degree of freedom, high liv- 
ing standards, social security, health 
and educational institutions, which are 
desired by organized labor through- 
out the world and which have been 
achieved only in the most advanced 
countries thus far. The working de- 
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mocracy of Palestine can become the 
spark plug of progress in the Middle 
East. 

The American Federation of Labor 
has been a champion of Jewish na- 
tional aspirations in Palestine since 
the inception of the Balfour Declara- 
tion. We take pride in the knowledge 
that we have always fought racial 
persecution and have sought its erad- 
ication. As firm believers in democ- 
racy and justice, we hail the stand 
announced by the American Govern- 
ment. It is our hope that the other 
nations of the world will join in this 
stand so that speedy implementation 
of the Committee’s recommendations 
will be assured. 


Mindful of the fact that hundreds 
of thousands of homeless and stateless 
Jews still suffer great physical depri- 
vation which requires immediate hu- 
manitarian action, we strongly urge 
that the recommendation of the United 
Nations Special Committee on Pales- 
tine with reference to the immigra- 
tion of 150,000 Jews into Palestine 
within the next two years, be put 
into effect at once. As an initial step, 
the long-suffering 4,400 Jews of the 
“Hxodus” who were recently forced 
to return to Germany after reaching 
the shores of Palestine should be in- 
cluded in the first monthly quota un- 
der the system of immigration recom- 
mended by the United Nations Com- 
mittee. Thereafter, the concentration 
camps and assembly centers of Eur- 
ope, a blot on the conscience of hu- 
manity, should be emptied of Jews 
as soon as possible in an orderly 
movement to Palestine. 

It is gratifying that the majority 
report of the United Nations Special 
Committee on Palestine, representing 
as it does the considered judgment of 
a high international tribunal, again 
reiterates the right of the Jewish 
people to statehood. In view of the 
declared stand of the United States 
and other governments in favor of 
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the majority report, it is our hope 
that the United Nations Assembly will 
take favorable action on the recom- 
mendations of the committee. Indeed, 
the hour of justice for the Jewish 
people has come if the nations of the 
world, following the forthright posi- 
tion taken by the government of the 
United States, will stand prepared 
to share in the implementation of the 
majority report. 

We commend and heartily approve 
the government of the United States 
for its stand, and urge that our gov- 
ernment exercise leadership in bring- 
ing about a speedy and definite de- 
cision on the part of the United Na- 
tions as a whole. We hope that an 
early international decision in ac- 
cordance with the majority report is 
forthcoming and that this will be 
followed by speedy and complete im- 
plementation of its provisions. 


American Trade Union Council for 
Labor—(1947, p. 688) Res. 28, unani- 
mously adopted by the convention as 
follows: 


Whereas, The American Federa- 
tion of Labor was represented at the 
Emergency Conference of the Ameri- 
can Trade Union Council for Labor 
Palestine in Atlantic City on May 
16-18 by President William Green, and 


Whereas, Sixty-four international, 
national, state, city, and local affiliates 
of the American Federation of Labor 
officially participated in the delibera- 
tions of this conference which con- 
sidered the entire question of Pales- 
tine and the role of organized labor 
in the upbuilding of the Jewish na- 
tional home, and 


Whereas, The conference unani- 
mously adopted a resolution calling 
upon American trade unions to sup- 
port the American Trade Union Coun- 
cil for Labor Palestine in its activi- 
ties; to make known to our govern- 
ment and to the public at large that 
American organized labor favors the 
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establishment of a Jewish national 
home in Palestine and to raise $1,- 
000,000 for the Histadrut program of 
rescue, rehabilitation and reconstruc- 
tion, therefore be it 

Resolved, That the American Feder- 
ation of Labor, in convention assem- 
bled, greets the establishment of the 
American Trade Union Council for 
Labor Palestine, and calls upon all 
affiliates to channel their support to 
Palestine through this Council and 
be it further 

Resolved, That all unions affiliated 
with the American Federation of La- 
bor be urged to take an active part 
in the promotion of the program of 
the American Trade Union Council 
for Labor Palestine in aid of the 
Histadrut in Palestine and the estab- 
lishment of a national home for the 
Jewish people. 


Pan-American Federation of Labor 
—(1924, p. 87) Pan-American rela- 
tions have continued harmonious and 
helpful during the year. Through our 
affiliation with the Pan-American 
Federation of Labor we have been 
able to be of assistance to the op- 
pressed workers of other countries in 
the Western Hemisphere and to ce- 
ment the fraternal relations between 
the organized workers of the various 
countries. 

Our friendly relations with the 
workers of Mexico have been ma- 
terially helpful to the wage earners 
of both countries. In connection with 
the single problem of migration back 
and forth across our southern border, 
the friendship of the two labor move- 
ments has been a distinct advantage 
on both sides of the line. Where gov- 
ernmental diplomacy alone might 
easily enough provoke distrust and 
friction, the understanding possessed 
by the workers on both sides of the 
line and their confidence in each 
others integrity have resulted and 
will, we are sure, continue to result 
helpfully. 
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Our movement is at present not 
affiliated with any other international 
organization and we cannot refrain 
from expressing the thought that it 
is just as important that we should 
preserve this bond and develop its 
helpful possibilities as that we should 
have any other possible international 
affiliation, desirable as such other 
affiliation may be. 

The Pan-American Federation of 
Labor, which has its headquarters in 
the American Federation of Labor 
building in Washington, D. C., and of 


‘which the president of the American 


Federation of Labor is also president, 
has during the year been helpful in 
many instances in Latin American 
countries. Good will and understand- 
ing between the American people and 
the peoples of many other countries 
have been promoted and strengthened. 
This is true in the case of Panama, 
Haiti, Santo Domingo, Cuba, Colom- 
bia, Nicaragua, Mexico and some 
other countries. The Pan-American 
Federation of Labor has several times 
interceded with the American State 
Department in behalf of better under- 
standing and in an effort to solve 
misunderstanding and disputes. 


With some show of reason it may 
be suggested that the problems of 
foreign relations are only remotely 
related to our great trade union prob- 
lems, but in reality our movement is 
most intimately affected by our for- 
eign relations. Every condition of 
labor, political and economic, in Latin 
America is of concern to us and has © 
a bearing on our own domestic prob- — 
lems. 

It is reported to us, for example, 
that much of the machinery in im- 
portant industries in Mexico is so 
antiquated that it cannot be operated 
in such a manner as to provide a liv- 
ing wage for the workers. As a last 
desperate method of escape from such 
intolerable conditions the Mexican 
workers have resolved to desert such 
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industries and already ten thousand 
have deserted the Mexican textile 
industry to find employment either 
in other industries or on the land. 
Our own wage earners can not escape 
the consequences of such a condition 
and they can not shirk their legiti- 
mate responsibility in connection with 
the resulting problems. 


Still another element enters into 
the situation. The organized labor 
movements of Latin America will 
somewhere find affiliation with an in- 
ternational movement. If they can not 
find it with the Pan-American Fed- 
eration of Labor, supported by the 
A. F. of L., they will seek and find it 
elsewhere and we shall have in all 
Latin America the threat of Euro- 
pean domination—a threat which 
constantly looms on the horizon and 
which has thus far been held ineffect- 
ive because of the friendship, influence 
and fraternal relations which the A. 
F. of L. offers. 

The agents of radical and revolu- 
tionary European organizations have 
been and are at work seeking to de- 
stroy among Latin American workers 
their confidence in the A. F. of L. and 
its constructive, democratic principles 
and policies. They have made little 
if any headway, but if the A. F. of L. 
were to withdraw, or even to diminish 
its interest and activity they would 
find a fertile field. The result of the 
domination of European radical and 
revolutionary philosophies among the 
labor movements of Latin America 
can only be imagined, but that it 
would be disastrous must be conceded. 

In continuing our helpfulness in this 
direction we are holding the line for 
democracy throughout the New World 
and it is in no sense exaggerating to 
say that the effect of this great effort 
on future world history will be tre- 
mendous. 

We have faith in our principles. 
We know that democracy offers the 
one hope for all workers and we feel 
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in duty bound to carry that faith and 
that hope to all who will listen. We 
recommend a continuance of our affil- 
iation with the Pan-American Fed- 
eration of Labor and of all possible 
helpful activity in every opportunity 
for rendering assistance to the work- 
ers of Latin America and in every 
opportunity for developing under- 
standing between the labor move- 
ments, the governments and peoples 
of all American Republics. 


(p. 302) The A. F. of L. has sought 
from the formation of the Pan- 
American Federation of Labor, to 
inculcate in the minds and hearts of 
the delegates and representatives the 
transcendent importance of organiza- 
tion of the wage earners in the trade 
union movement, to encourage disci- 
pline, to urge trade union activity 
along constructive lines, to recognize 
the rights and liberties of all who 
give service in our joint collective 
movement to ameliorate the condi- 
tions of the workers and of all who 
give service in the effort to bring 
about better and better living and 
working conditions for all concerned. 

The greatest effort was centered 
in Mexico. The A. F. of L. may well 
feel proud of its record of unselfish 
helpfulness and devotion so freely 
given to the exploited people of un- 
happy Mexico. We were not content 
to adopt high-sounding resolutions, 
but gave that service and advice cal- 
culated to help guide the workers of 
Mexico and to safeguard and make 
for constructive, fruitful operations. 


(1925, pp. 223, 371) Report of reso- 
lutions adopted by the Pan-American 
Federation of Labor held in 1924 as 
reported by the delegates of the A. F. 
of E.: 

“The Pan-American Federation of 
Labor was organized for the purpose 
of establishing liberty and justice for 
those who toil in industry, and to 
cement the bonds of fraternity which 
should unite the trade union move- 
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ments of the Western Hemisphere, 
and as the experience of the organiza- 
tions composing this Federation has 
taught their respective members that 
the application of certain principles 
and policies is essential both to their 
welfare and that of this Federation 


“In establishing those conditions for 
which we are united and in the appli- 
cation of our purposes and ideals, that 
we now declare and place upon our 
records those principles and policies 
which we consider fundamental. 


“Political freedom and equality is 
the first step in giving liberty to those 
who toil, but this freedom and equality 
when achieved has not and cannot 
save the toiler from injustice and ex- 
ploitation. Political institutions which 
enable free men to make the laws of 
the state which govern them, cannot 
serve all purposes or solve all human 
problems. 


“So long as free men work for their 
daily bread, whether as employes in 
private industry or employes of the 
state, their status as workers will be 
determined by the strength, intelli- 
gence and activity of their economic 
organizations, more than by any other 
factor. 


“The law may declare that men are 
free, but the existence of freedom 
will be found only among those who 
are determined to protect and to exer- 
cise this basic human right. The law 
may declare that industrial wrongs 
shall not exist, but the printed page is 
not sufficient. Those who toil must 
have within themselves the power to 
declare and decide that injustice shall 
cease. They have this power in the 
principles, policies and methods of the 
trade unions which compose the Pan- 
American Federation of Labor. 

“We hold that the principle of self- 
government by free people and the 
principle of self-government in indus- 
try are one and identical, the first 
functioning through political institu- 
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tions and the second through those 
industrial institutions which trade un- 
ion movements have _ established. 
Through these two institutions each 
acting within their proper sphere, 
civil and industrial democracy is made 
to function continuously, so that in 
civil life and in industry there shall 
be no rule, regulation, law or author- 
ity except by the consent of the gov- 
erned. 


“Men are not and cannot be truly 
free, regardless of their full measure 
of political liberty, unless industry 
presents an equal opportunity for 
self-expression and self-government. 


“In the same manner that men es- 
tablished free political institutions so 
that tyrants could no longer exploit 
them, the trade union movement es- 
tablished an institution of industrial 
freedom which enables the men and 
women of labor to overcome and de- 
stroy tyranny in industry and estab- 
lish in its place liberty, justice, equal- 
ity and fair dealing between all those 
who participate in the production of 
wealth. 


“We urge upon the affiliated organi- 
zations and upon the labor movement 
everywhere the importance of en- 
couraging education and of self where 
there is ignorance. The more highly 
our civilization is developed, the great- 
er education. It is a fundamental fact 
that democratic civilization cannot 
fully express it—insisting upon a full 
opportunity for education to every 
child and every adult worker. We are 
convinced that education cannot reach 
its fullest development until the rep- 
resentatives of our trade union move- 
ment participate in the development 
and administration of the inventive 
genius of our people, the more highly 
developed our industrial processes be- 
come, the necessity for greater know- 
ledge and understanding on the part of 
the workers becomes more essential. 
Our movement cannot succeed in its 
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great purpose without well organized 
militant strength. 


“Tt can not hope for success unless 
this militant strength is guided by a 
sound knowledge of the facts and the 
principles which must govern men, if 
equality of rights and justice is to pre- 
vail, We therefore declare it to be our 
solemn obligation to do all that lies 
within our power to foster and develop 
education through every legitimate 
channel available and to participate 
in the administration of public educa- 
tion and foster within our respective 
movements, in cooperation with this 
Pan-American Federation of Labor, 
educational services, which will enable 
the toiler to more thoroughly under- 
stand his problems. 


“We regard as essential the exten- 
sion of democracy in industry. We de- 
clare our unalterable opposition to 
interference in the problems of indus- 
try by forces outside of the industrial 
field and therefore incompetent to deal 
with its problems. We urge upon the 
labor movement everywhere the exten- 
sion of the practice of negotiation be- 
tween the workers and employers, and 
the entering into of collective agree- 
ments regulating the terms of em- 
ployment. We hold this to be funda- 
mental in the development of democ- 
racy in industry. We hold that in no 
other way can such democracy be es- 
tablished and developed. 


“We declare our sincere desire to 
assist the trade union movements of 
all the countries and to maintain 
thoroughgoing, practical, fraternal 
relations with them. 


“We hold it as a fundamental princi- 
ple that the organized wage earners 
of each country are better qualified 
to determine the methods and policies 
most advantageous to them in ex- 
tending the beneficial influences of 
their organization. We hold that there 
exists no right upon our part to in- 
terfere with the policies of the labor 
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movement of any country. We hold it 
equally true in principle and in prac- 
tice that the labor movement of no 
other country has a right to interfere 
or attempt to interfere with the meth- 
ods and the policies which we shall 
adopt for the strengthening and de- 
velopment of our trade union move- 
ment. 

“Those from other countries who 
have endeavored to force their poli- 
cies, programs, and principles upon 
us have worked greater injury than 
the most powerful combinations of 
anti-trade union employers in their 
efforts to rouse suspicion and division. 
Hiding behind the hypocritical mask 
of friendly interest they have striven 
to divide and discourage. To estab- 
lish doctrinaire policies they have 
sought to destroy the trade union 
movement. They have sought to de- 
stroy institutions which they lacked 
and the constructive ability to create. 


“In defense of our rights, in defense 
of the trade union movement which 
we have established, we pledge our- 
selves severally and jointly to resist 
with all of the vigor and the resources 
at our command any and every at- 
tempt on the part of some other labor 
movement to interfere openly or 
covertly with our affiliated organiza- 
tions, or attempt to dictate or deter- 
mine the policies which shall govern 
us. 


“We now declare that it is essential 
to the success of this Pan-American 
Federation of Labor that its policies 
and programs should be established 
only through mutual agreement. 

“This Federation has a right to exist- 
ence only because it will be of prac- 
tical service to the workers. The aim 
of this Federation must be to define 
and establish those principles, pro- 
grams, procedures and tactics upon 
which full and cordial agreement can 
be secured. Nothing could be more 
destructive of our purposes and our 
ideals than to permit the spirit of 
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coercion and compulsion to enter into 
our deliberations and our conclusions. 
The great strength which this Fed- 
eration can develop must exist wholly 
through the free consent of those who 
participate. There may be matters 
regarded as essential by some but 
not by all, and where such conditions 
arise, the final decision should be held 
in abeyance until understanding and 
experience have developed agreement 
among us. We are convinced that any 
attempt to force principles, policies 
or tactics upon minorities in an in- 
ternational federation of labor such 
as this must lead to the destruction 
of those fraternal bonds which now 
unite us. In like manner every attempt 
by minorities, through strategy or 
otherwise, to force their decisions 
upon majorities must be equally fatal. 


“We do not base our hope upon 
theoretical doctrines or the doctri- 
naire. 

“Our hope for today and the future is 
based upon the application of the 
principles and the methods of de- 
mocracy, to the solution of all of the 
problems with which we are com- 
pelled to deal. 

“These principles and policies can 
only be of practical value to the toilers 
when their trade union organizations 
have the strength to give them prac- 
tical application. The success of this 
Federation will depend upon its ability 
to place these principles and policies 
into full effect. To accomplish this we 
must extend the influence of this Fed- 
eration until it includes in its mem- 
bership all those who toil. In the in- 
terests of human liberty and justice 
we call upon all wage earners of Pan- 
American countries to rally to the 
standards of trade unionism, to or- 
ganize in unions of their trade and 
calling, to unite and solidify the 
forces of all wage earners, and under 
the banner of the Pan- American Fed- 
eration of Labor advance the aspira- 
tions and enlarge the participation of 
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Labor in all lands in the movement 
to establish industrial justice. With 
the object of extending the beneficial 
influence of this Federation, we 
pledge ourselves to do all within our 
power to set into action a vigorous 
campaign of organization, and to give 
encouragement and be mutually help- 
ful in carrying into effect this fixed 
determination.” 

(1926, p. 61) The Pan-American 
Federation of Labor has concentrated 
on what seemed of primary impor- 
lance—strengthening its organization 
and rendering all possible assistance 


‘to workers of other countries in un- 


derstanding the principles and proce- 
dure of trade unionism. In many 
Latin-American groups the labor 
movement is yet in formative stage. 
Much can be done by correspondence 
and this has been given faithful and 
resourceful attention. Plans are now 
in progress for the next convention of 
the Pan-American Federation of La- 
bor. 

Our affiliation with the Pan-Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor has been 
inspired by our desire to be helpful 
to the Latin-American organizations 
in such efforts as they may put forth 
to promote and advance their eco- 
nomic and industrial welfare. The 
formation of an effective labor move- 
ment in the Western Hemisphere is 
essential for proper consideration to 
human welfare in the formation of 
international policies and practices. 


Our interest has been concerned 
purely with the welfare of wage earn- 
ers of other countries. We have re- 
frained from interference in the do- 
mestic and internal affairs of either — 
Mexico or other Latin-American re- 
publics. 

We have attempted to help other 
workers to understand the principles 
of trade unionism. Fundamental in 
trade unionism is the principle of 
trade or functional autonomy. Because 
we so firmly believe that those pri- 
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marily concerned must have the right 
to decide their own affairs, the A. F. 
of L. has scrupulously refrained from 
interference in the domestic and in- 
ternal affairs of any organization 
affliated to the Pan-American Fed- 
eration of Labor. 


The principle of tolerance is so 
firmly embedded in our trade union 
practices, regardless of creed, nation- 
ality or race wage earners can unite 
for the promotion of mutual economic 
interests. But if matters which should 
be determined personally are injected 
into a movement based upon mutual- 
ity, cooperation for any purpose be- 
comes impossible. Without tolerance 
the individual is denied his right to 
decide his religious affiliations. For 
these various reasons the A. F. of L. 
has not interfered in the difficult situa- 
tion that developed in Mexico over re- 
ligious policies. The Federation has 
not tried in any way whatsoever to 
intervene in this matter and has made 
absolutely no effort to influence the 
decisions of the Mexican Federation 
of Labor. We believe that the Mexi- 
can labor movement should exercise 
unrestricted authority to make de- 
cisions for Mexican labor and to adopt 
policies to be pursued in their labor 
problems. We believe that the prin- 
ciple of tolerance is the key to personal 
liberties and that the right of decision 
must lie with those immediately con- 
cerned. Obviously this principle must 
obtain in the policies of the Pan- 
American Federation of Labor. They 
have been scrupulously observed in 
our relations with Mexico. 


There are many convincing evi- 
dences of the success which has at- 
tended the efforts of the A. F. of L. 
to influence the working people of 
Mexico and of the Latin-American 
republics in favor of A. F. of L. princi- 
ples and trade union philosophy and 
trade union doctrines. 


(1927, p. 38) The fifth congress of 
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the Pan-American Federation of La- 
bor brought evidence that it is an es- 
tablished institution. In its infancy 
every institution is primarily depend- 
ent upon individuals. The Pan-Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor has passed 
that period and has developed a per- 
sonality of its own. 


As was to be expected many matters 
with which the Pan-American Feder- 
ation was at first occupied were 
largely political. Many Central and 
South American countries do not have 
stable governments and free speech 
and free press with their guarantees 
of freedom. Freedom of action is 
necessary for the development of a 
labor movement. 

Although the Fifth Congress of the 
Pan-American Federation of Labor 
considered many problems of political 
unfreedom, it expressed in very gen- 
uine terms its appreciation of the fact 
that its main mission is the promo- 
tion of trade unionism in Latin- 
America. The congress urged the de- 
velopment of information by which 
the Federation could check creden- 
tials and organizations in order to 
assure bona fide trade unionists for its 
work. 

The last congress provided an op- 
portunity for the delegation from 
each country to relate its major in- 
ternational difficulties, so that in ef- 
fect it heard the voice of the peoples 
of those countries. Free from the lim- 
itations of official responsibilities, the 
envoys of the people gave informa- 
tion most important with regard to 
our Pan-American policies. The Pan- 
American Federation of Labor will be 
a power against imperialism and ex- 
ploitation. 

It seems definitely obvious that re- 
gional organizations and federations 
should bring together peoples in geo- 
graphic areas representing a definite 
unity, and that such organizations 
might constitute units through which 
world organizations could be built. 
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There are definite cohesive ties that 
bind together the nations of the 
American continents, such as simi- 
larity in historic experience, geo- 
graphic influences, interdependence of 
economic and commercial interests. 
These facts make important the de- 
velopment of the Pan-American Fed- 
eration of Labor. 


The Pan-American Federation of 
Labor in its last congress gave evi- 
dence that it had a definite role in 
promoting peace and good will be- 
tween the peoples of Pan-America and 
that it was fitting itself to perform a 
constructive service. 


(P. 98) The Fifth Congress of the 
Pan-American Federation of Labor 
met in the E. C. room of the A. F. 
of L. July 18 and adjourned July 23, 
1927. The following resolution, intro- 
duced by the A. F. of L. delegates, 
was unanimously adopted: 

(P. 100) 


Whereas—The Pan-American Fed- 
eration of Labor was organized for 
the purpose of establishing liberty 
and justice for those who toil in in- 
dustry, and to cement the bonds of 
fraternity which should unite the 
trade union movements of the West- 
ern Hemisphere, and as the experi- 
ence of the organizations composing 
this Federation has taught their re- 
spective members that the application 
of certain principles and policies is 
essential both to their welfare and 
that of this Federation; therefore 
be it 

Resolved—That in the establishing 
of those conditions for which we are 
united and in the application of our 
purposes and ideals, that we now de- 
clare and place upon our records 
those principles and policies which we 
consider fundamental. 

Polititeal freedom and equality are 
the first step in giving liberty to those 
who toil, but this freedom and equal- 
ity when achieved have not and can- 
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not save the toiler from injustice and 
exploitation. Political institutions 
which enable free men to make the 
laws of the state which govern them, 
cannot serve all purposes or solve all 
human problems. 

So long as free men work for their 
daily bread, whether as employes in 
private industry or employes of the 
state, their status as workers will be 
determined by the strength, intelli- 
gence and activity of their economic 
organizations, more than by any 
other factor. 

The law may declare that men are 
free, but the existence of freedom will 
be found only among those who are 
determined to protect and to exercise 
this basic human right. The law may 
declare that industrial wrongs shall 
not exist, but the printed page is not 
sufficient. Those who toil must have 
within themselves the power to de- 
clare and decide that injustice shall 
cease. They have this power in the 
principles, policies and methods of the 
trade unions which compose the Pan- 
American Federation of Labor. 

We hold that the principle of self- 
government by free people and the 
principle of self-government in indus- 
try are one and identical, the first 
functioning through political institu- 
tions and the second through those in- 
dustrial institutions which trade 
union movements have established. 
Through these two institutions, each 
acting within their proper sphere, 
civil and industrial democracy is 
made to function continuously, so that 
in civil life and in industry there shall 
be no rule, regulation, law or author- 
ity except by the consent of the govy- 
erned. 

Men are not and cannot be truly 
free, regardless of their full measure 
of political liberty, unless industry 
presents an equal opportunity for 
self-expression and self-government. 


In the same manner that men es- 
tablished free political institutions so 
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that tyrants could not longer exploit 
them, the trade union movement es- 
tablished an institution of industrial 
freedom which enables the men and 
women of Labor to overcome and de- 
stroy tyranny in industry and estab- 
lish in its place liberty, justice, equal- 
ity and fair dealing between all those 
who participate in the production of 
wealth. 


We urge upon the affiliated organ- 
izations and upon the labor movement 
everywhere the importance of encour- 
aging education and of insisting upon 
a full opportunity for education to 
every child and every adult worker. 
We are convinced that education can- 
not reach its fullest development un- 
til the representatives of our trade 
union movement participate in the 
development and administration of 
education. It is a fundamental fact 
that democratic civilization cannot 
fully express itself where there is 
ignorance. The more highly our civ- 
ilization is developed, the greater the 
inventive genius of our people, the 
more highly developed our industrial 
processes become, the necessity for 
greater knowledge and understanding 
on the part of the workers becomes 
more essential. Our movement cannot 
succeed in its great purpose without 
well organized militant strength. 


It cannot hope for success unless 
this militant strength is guided by a 
sound knowledge of the facts and the 
principles which must govern men, if 
equality of rights and justice is to 
prevail. We, therefore, declare it to 
be our solemn obligation to do all that 
lies within our power to foster and 
develop education through every legit- 
imate channel available and to par- 
ticipate in the administration of pub- 
lic education and foster within our 
respective movements, in cooperation 
with this Pan-American Federation 
of Labor educational services which 
will enable the toiler to understand 
his problems more thoroughly, 
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We regard as essential the exten- 
sion of democracy in industry. We 
declare our unalterable opposition to 
interference in the problems of in- 
dustry by forces outside of the indus- 
trial field and therefore incompetent 
to deal with its problems. We urge 
upon the labor movement everywhere 
the extension of the practice of nego- 
tiation between the workers and em- 
ployers, and the entering into collec- 
tive agreements regulating the terms 
of employment. We hold this to be 
fundamental in the development of 
democracy in industry. We hold that 
in no other way can such democracy 
be established and developed. 

We declare our sincere desire to 
assist the trade union movements of 
all the countries and to maintain 
thorough-going, practical, fraternal 
relations with them. 


We hold it as a fundamental prin- 
ciple that the organized wage earners 
of each country are better qualified 
to determine the methods and policies 
most advantageous to them in extend- 
ing the beneficial influences of their 
organization. We hold that there ex- 
ists no right upon our part to inter- 
fere with the policies of the labor 
movement of any country. We hold it 
equally true in principle and practice 
that the labor movement of no other 
country has a right to interfere or 
attempt to interfere with the methods 
and the policies which we shall adopt 
for the strengthening and develop- 
ment of our trade union movement. 

Those from other countries who 
have endeavored to force their poli- 
cies, programs and principles upon us 
have worked greater injury than the 
most powerful combinations of anti- 
trade union employers in their efforts 
to rouse suspicion and division. Hid- 
ing behind the hypocritical mask of 
friendly interest they have striven to 
divide and discourage. To establish 
doctrinnaire policies they have sought 
to destroy the trade union movement. 
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They have sought to destroy institu- 
tions which they lacked the construc- 
tive ability to create. 


In defense of our rights, in defense 
of the trade union movement which 
we have established, we pledge our- 
selves severally and jointly to resist 
with all of the vigor and the resources 
at our command any and every at- 
tempt on the part of some other labor 
movement to interfere openly or cov- 
ertly with our affiliated organizations, 
or attempt to dictate or determine the 
policies which shall govern us. 


We now declare that it is essential 
to the success of this Pan-American 
Federation of Labor that its policies 
and program should be established 
only through mutual agreement. 


This Federation has a right to ex- 
istence only because it will be of prac- 
tical service to the workers. The aim 
of this Federation must be to define 
and establish those principles, pro- 
grams, procedures and tactics upon 
which full and cordial agreement can 
be secured. Nothing could be more 
destructive of our purposes and our 
ideals than to permit the spirit of 
coercion and compulsion to enter into 
our deliberations and our conclusions. 
The great strength which this Federa- 
tion can develop must exist wholly 
through the free consent of those who 
participate. There may be matters re- 
garded as essential by some but not 
by all, and where such conditions 
arise, the final decision should be held 
in abeyance until understanding and 
experience have developed agreement 
among us. We are convinced that any 
attempt to force principles, policies or 
tactics upon minorities in an inter- 
national federation of labor such as 
this must lead to the destruction of 
those fraternal bonds which now 
unite us. In like manner every at- 
tempt by minorities, through strategy 
or otherwise, to force their decisions 
upon majorities must be equally fatal. 
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We do not base our hope upon theo- 
retical doctrines or the doctrinnaire. 

Our hope for today and the future 
is based upon the application of the 
principles and the methods of democ- 
racy, to the solution of all of the 
problems with which we are compelled 
to deal. 

These principles and policies can 
only be of practical value to the toil- 
ers when their trade union organiza- 
tions have the strength to give them 
practical application. The success of 
this Federation will depend upon its 


_ ability to place these principles and 


policies into full effect. To accom- 
plish this we must extend the influ- 
ence of this Federation until it in- 
cludes in its membership all those 
who toil. In the interests of human 
liberty and justice we call upon all 
wage earners of Pan-American coun- 
tries to rally to the standards of 
trade unionism, to organize in unions 
of their trade and calling, to unite 
and solidify the forces of all wage 
earners, and under the banner of the 
Pan-American Federation of Labor 
advance the aspirations and enlarge 
the participation of Labor in all lands 
in the movement to establish indus- 
trial justice. With this object of ex- 
tending the beneficial influence of this 
Federation we pledge ourselves to do 
all within our power to set into action 
a vigorous campaign of organization, 
and to give encouragement and be 
mutually helpful in carrying into ef-— 
fect this fixed determination. 


(1928, p. 339) The wage earners of 
Central and South America have been 
and are now struggling under social 
and economic conditions born of cen- 
turies of oppression and repression 
with no rights, liberties or freedom of 
action obtained or granted them. 
Their opportunities to obtain an edu- 
cation and gain knowledge were lim- 
ited. Organization in trade unions 
was and is limited and in many cases” 
denied. Under these conditions wages 
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were and are miserably small and 
hours correspondingly long and bur- 
densome. 


The A. F. of L. found under these 
circumstances a fertile field to lend 
its assistance and helpfulness in or- 
ganizing these workers into trade un- 
ions. Helpful efforts were first direct- 
ed to organize local unions and na- 
tional and international unions in the 
various countries in Pan-America. 
Ten years ago the Pan-American Fed- 
eration of Labor was formed. Rapid 
improvement has since that time 
taken place in the lives of the wage 
earners. Stronger and better man- 
hood and correspondingly better so- 
cial and living conditions have re- 
sulted. Greater justice, freedom and 
equality are taking the place of in- 
dustrial and productive serfdom, all 
of which has resulted in the extension 
to and covering all lines of produc- 
tion, trade and commerce, finance, 
and the social, material and political 
welfare of the people in general. 


The thoughts herein expressed are 
spoken in a friendly fraternal spirit 
with the hope that our longer and 
fuller experience may be of some 
value to our fellow workers in Central 
and South America in advancing their 
economic, social and material well- 
being. We recognize that these peo- 
ple have their own problems based 
upon environment, climate and past 
traditions with which they are in a 
position to judge for themselves what 

should be done and how best to do it. 


(1928, pp. 94, 340) Since the Pan- 
American Federation of Labor was or- 
ganized by the A. F. of L. ten years ago, 
there has been a growing realization 
that closer political, industrial and 
social relations should exist between 
the peoples and the labor organiza- 
tions of the Western Hemisphere. The 
Pan-American Federation of Labor is 
being developed to deal with matters 
and policies of far-reaching impor- 
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tance to human relations in Latin- 
American countries. 


Those countries already know finan- 
cial, industrial and commercial enter- 
prises, from our country. Our Ameri- 
can investors have been interested in 
the exploitation and development of 
the natural resources of the Latin- 
American countries. Our industries 
are seeking Latin-American markets. 


We believe that commercial and in- 
dustrial purposes should not be per- 
mitted to dominate Pan-American in- 
ternal relations and therefore we 
have urged and continue to urge that 
all groups of people and especially 
Labor should be represented in all 
international conferences and con- 
gresses that determine policies and 
agencies for handling Pan-American 
affairs. 

Our A. F. of L. seeks to bring to 
Latin-American countries the ideal- 
ism and the humanism of our people. 
The one hope for release for oppressed 
peoples is through the extension of 
the labor movement. The trade union 
movement is basically economic but 
there can be no free functioning eco- 
nomic movement in Latin-America un- 
til political despotism has been re- 
moved. 

Therefore, the A. F. of L. urges at 
this time that a special effort be made 
for the continuation of the policy to 
draw the workers of the North, Cen- 
tral and South American countries 
more closely together in fraternal re- 
lationship, for their mutual advance- 
ment and protection. 


(Pp. 95, 341) A great deal of cor- 
respondence has been received and 
answered through the Pan-American 
Federation of Labor. Most of the 
labor representatives of all the Latin- 
American countries have kept in con- 
stant communication regarding na- 
tional and international questions and 
Labor events, especially those refer- 
ring to Mexico, Cuba, San Salvador, 
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Guatemala, Panama and other coun- 
tries. Comprehensive reports in the 
interest of these nations have been 
sent broadcast to all the Labor centers 
of the Western Hemisphere and Eu- 
rope. The presidents of various Latin- 
American republics have agreed to 
create in their countries departments 
of labor, dedicated to promoting and 
fostering the welfare of the masses of 
the producers of each country. 


We are informed that it is not the 
intention of the Pan-American Fed- 
eration of Labor to hold its sixth con- 
vention in July of next year, as was 
scheduled. Instead, it will be ar- 
ranged to hold the sixth conven- 
tion in February of the year 1930 
in Havana, Cuba. Meanwhile, the re- 
lations of the A. F. of L. with the 
labor movements of the various Pan- 
American countries are being con- 
tinued in the most friendly and help- 
ful manner. 


(1929, pp. 108, 395) The conven- 
tion call for the Sixth Pan-American 
Federation of Labor Convention laid 
down the following fundamental prin- 
ciples which are the basis of our aims, 
activities, and relations with the labor 
movements throughout the Americas: 


We hold this to be fundamental— 
no relations between the Pan-Amer- 
ican countries can be permanent 
that are not based upon the will of 
the masses of the people and in ac- 
cord with their concepts of justice. 


We deem it an essential step to- 
ward democracy and justice that 
there shall be established for the 
masses who have hitherto been 
without regular agencies for ex- 
pressing their views and desires, 
opportunities that will enable them 
to have a voice in helping and de- 
termining international affairs. 


The labor movements of the vari- 
ous countries constitute the instru- 
mentalities that can best accomplish 
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this purpose and give expression to 
national ideas and convictions that 
have been too long inarticulate and 
impotent. 


In the past years we have followed 
very closely these principles and we 
have had the gratification of obtain- 
ing the confidence of almost all the 
labor movements south of the United 
States. It has been a hard task for 
the Pan-American Federation of La- 
bor to have its aims and purposes 
known and understood in Latin coun- 
tries of the Western Hemisphere. 


.. There have been many forces put into 


action to try to undermine our influ- 
ence in these countries. 


Our desire is to help working peo- 
ple in these countries. Through a 
resolution approved in the Fifth Con- 
gress we have been able to bring 
about the creation of bureaus or de- 
partments of labor in Costa Rica and 
El] Salvador. In Chile, Guatemala, 
Nicaragua, and Peru we have inter- 
ested the governments in the estab- 
lishment of these departments and 
they have the matter under con- 
sideration. In Cuba a _ sub-commis- 
sion to study labor problems has been 
created. 


It has always been the wish of the 
officials of the Pan-American Federa- 
tion of Labor to send a commission to 
the Pan-American countries in order 
to be in closer contact with the labor 
organizations of these countries and 
to find the most convenient way to 
help them. We have had requests from 
all of the countries concerned to send 
this commission. 


(1931, pp. 147, 477) By a demon- 
stration of intelligent friendship and 
by continued explanation of its prin- 
ciples and objectives, the A. F. of L. 
won thousands of workers into a fra- 
ternal family of mutual trust and co- 
operation that laid the fundations up- 
on which the Pan-American Federa- 
tion of Labor was built arid that has 
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held our movement in close relation- 
ship ever since. 


The Pan-American Federation of 
Labor has been in existence now for 
more than twelve years. Its princi- 
ples, its policies and its good name 
are known throughout Latin Ameri- 
ca. For various reasons which have 
seemed unsurmountable it has been 
compelled to proceed slowly, often 
without the aggressiveness necessary 
to real progress and development. 


A special report of 38 typewritten 
pages in Spanish was sent to over 300 
labor centers, labor papers and dailies 
throughout the American continent 
and Europe. The report contains be- 
sides the activities of the Pan-Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor, an exact de- 
seription of the thought, ideals and 
spirit of the A. F. of L. The primary 
objective of this special report is to 
show once more the spirit that pre- 
vails in the A. F. of L. conventions, 
its resolutions and actions, represent- 
ative of the organized labor movement 
of the United States. The report was 
sent broadcast, for the benefit of the 
labor centers throughout the Latin 
American Republics. 


The report also contains a substan- 
tial history of the A. F. of L. and the 
account of the “contemporaneous la- 
bor tragedy” together with the best 
selections of the various addresses 
and statement made in the convention 
in defense of the noble cause of Labor 
that gives the greatest credit to the 
responsible leaders of the Federation. 


Correspondence received from all 
the labor centers showed the appre- 
ciation for this report and many La- 
bor and other papers have published 
the same. 


Labor centers of two nations, Cuba 
and Venezuela, have requested us 
lately to make representations in 
_ Washington to get some kind of civil 
intervention on the part of the U.S., 
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in the affairs of those countries, mean- 
ing to formulate a strong protest 
against its rulers. 


Of course, some of the Latin-Amer- 
ican governments are despotic and 
autocratic. The Pan-American Fed- 
eration of Labor has been always 
ready to emphasize the rights of the 
peoples and to secure for them eco- 
nomic, political and social freedom. At 
the same time the Pan-American Fed- 
eration of Labor has endeavored by 
every honorable means and within the 
limits of the powers derived, volun- 
tarily associated every effort to secure 
the cooperation of the various govy- 
ernments of Pan-America to firmly 
establish the principles of protection 
and liberty of their own peoples. 


The working people of North Amer- 
ica besides have given to the Pan- 
American Federation of Labor whole- 
hearted, personal and collective sup- 
port to obtain social justice and polit- 
ical freedom for the workers. Un- 
fortunately and very recently, social 
and political unrest arising out of 
widespread military revolutions and 
otherwise, have created a very excep- 
tional condition that prevents the 
Pan-American Federation of Labor 
from following the requests of these 
labor centers that are suffering op- 
pression and tyranny. 


Requests for help coming from al- 
most every labor center of Latin 
America are being addressed to the 
A. F. of L., in the hope that through 
the instrumentality of organized la- 
bor the United States will oppose dic- 
tatorships and all forms of oppres- 
sive governments. 


Our generous attitude in defense of 
the oppressed peoples has created 
among them a feeling of trust in the 
A. F. of L., and has given it such 
prestige and reputation that from 
time to time in the past 12 years the 
representatives of the working peo- 
ples of several Latin American re- 
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publics have come to Washington re- 
questing the moral support of the 
American Federation of Labor in the 
protection of the civil rights of those 
peoples as against oppression and in- 
justice. 


In regard to the holding of the 
Sixth Congress of the Pan-American 
Federation of Labor some time in the 
near future, favorable answers have 
been already received from Mexico, 
Cuba, Venezuela, Guatemala, Haiti, 
Santo Domingo, Chile, Honduras, 
Puerto Rico, Colombia, Ecuador and 
lately the Railroad Brotherhood of 
Argentina for the first time says as 
follows: 


With regard to the Sixth Con- 
gress of the Pan-American Federa- 
tion of Labor we are glad to let you 
know that it is our desire to par- 
ticipate in such a great assembly. 
It would greatly facilitate the send- 
ing of our delegates to know with 
enough time in advance the date 
when the congress is to be held. We 
will appreciate it if you communi- 
cate these facts to us. 


In conclusion, there is a combined 
service to humanity and to our own 
country and its institutions that can 
be done by the Pan-American Federa- 
tion of Labor in helping these great 
masses to achieve real freedom. For, 
in bringing Labor to a position of 
freedom and dignity we offset the ex- 
ploitation of capitalists and help to 
still the cry that only exploitation 
comes from the United States. Such 
work promotes good will for America 
and for the great idealistic concepts 
of the masses of the American people. 


(P. 477) Latin-American countries, 
largely producers of raw materials, 
have been acutely affected by the 
world-wide fall of prices and financial 
difficulties. Revolution and _ political 
unrest have added to economic depres- 
sion. In some countries the labor 
movement and its leaders have been 
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wiped out. The labor movement in 
many countries has been the instru- 
mentality which has sought to secure 
for the common people those political 
rights, economic and civil liberties 
that are necessary for the advance- 
ment of the well being of the workers 
and for raising the general standards 
of living. 


In this situation we commend the 
responsible officials of the Pan-Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor for their 
wisdom in proceeding slowly. Indi- 
vidual countries must first restore the 


‘normal agencies for progress before 


it is possible for a coordinated move- 
ment to function constructively and 
effectively. 


We note, with approval, the circu- 
lation throughout Latin-American 
countries of a report explaining the 
principles and policies of trade union- 
ism. We believe that such educational 
methods and exchange of counsel will 
be a constructive force in the devel- 
opment of national labor movements. 
The majority of Latin-American 
workers have yet to make the transi- 
tion from agricultural work to indus- 
trial employment and from the spirit 
and practices of an effort to establish 
freedom to the utilization of the op- — 


portunities and responsibilities of — 
practical freedom. 
The Pan-American Federation is 


dedicated to the advancement of social 
justice and economic and political — 
freedom of the workers of our two — 
continents. While the Pan-American ; 
Federation of Labor can give its 
moral support to workers struggling — 
against oppression and injustice, it 
must act with appreciation and re- 
spect for the sovereignty and respon-— 
sibility of each nation. Within the 
limits of voluntary cooperation ex- 
pressed by our movement, support and 
encouragement have been given to 
movements for political freedom. 


We commend the officers of the A. 


: 
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F. of L. for their procedure with ref- 
erence to requests for civil interven- 
tion in political struggles in specific 
countries. While our sympathies are 
with every movement for human free- 
dom, we recognize that civil interven- 
tion is inseparable for political inter- 
vention. We furthermore approve a 
policy of non-intervention in the in- 
ternal affairs of Latin-American coun- 
tries by the Government of the United 
States. 


(1932, p. 115)—Our relations with 
the various labor movements of Latin- 
American nations through the Pan- 
American Federation of Labor have 
continued to be mutually satisfactory. 
We have been able to be helpful in 
numerous occasions, more than jus- 
tifying our participation in the Pan- 
American Federation of Labor and 
offering conclusive reasons for its con- 
tinuance and enlargement. 


It has not been possible to hold a 
convention of the Pan-American Fed- 
eration of Labor during recent years 
owing to existing economic conditions, 
continued political revolutions, and 
military uprisings that have taken 
place. 


Through the Pan-American Feder- 
ation of Labor we have consistently 
sought to develop understanding be- 
tween the masses of the people of our 
own country and the countries to the 
south. We are convinced that our 
efforts have been fruitful. 


Notwithstanding the special and 
economic conditions in which the Pan- 
American Federation of Labor is de- 
veloping its activities, we are doing 
everything possible to help our broth- 
ers below the Rio Grande and to in- 
terest and induce the workingmen of 
the various Pan-American countries 
to organize, to federate nationally, 
and to combine and affiliate interna- 
tionally. 


It is also true that the lack of 
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strength of the labor organizations 
and the recent reactionary and mili- 
tary revolutions and political disturb- 
ances in various countries have com- 
pletely absorbed in many cases the 
sentiments and moral authority of the 
labor movements to defend themselves 
against new reactions and new mili- 
tary powers. 


For years the A. F. of L. has advo- 
cated a closer relationship between 
the peoples of the Western Hemis- 
phere. The Panama Canal opened new 
trade routes, new markets, and, 
therefore, new industrial and com- 
mercial opportunities, and with them 
the necessity for closer ideals of soli- 
darity and cooperation. 


If as a nation we have a true con- 
ception of the value of human life, we 
ought to make human relations of 
chief concern in all our plans. The 
Pan-American Federation of Labor 
was created to stand for human wel- 
fare and human rights among the 
various countries of the Western 
Hemisphere. It always has helped in 
the battles of the weak and cleared 
the path for progress in order that 
all the toilers of Pan-America may 
join in the forward movement toward 
freedom. 


We deem it wise to urge at the pres- 
ent time the continuation of special 
efforts and policies to draw together 
more closely in fraternal relationship 
the workers of the North and South 
American continents. 


Through the Pan-American Federa- 
tion of Labor efforts have been put 
forth to assist and to help the labor 
movements in Colombia, Cuba, Mex- 
ico, Santa Domingo and other Latin- 
American countries. Assistance and 
advice have been given the represent- 
atives of organized labor in these Pan- 
American countries through corre- 
spondence which passed between their 
representatives and the president and 
secretary of the Pan-American Fed- 
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eration of Labor. Such assistance and 
help will be continued through per- 
sonal contact and correspondence on 
the part of the representatives of the 
labor organizations affiliated with the 
Pan-American Federation of Labor 
and the officers of said organizations. 


(P. 488) Military and political rev- 
olutions, together with economic de- 
pression prevailing in various coun- 
tries of Pan-America have added to 
the oppression and tyranny to which 
Labor in South America is subjected. 
Labor in many countries is being 
denied the right to properly organize 
in trade unions or to strike to acquire 
economic justice, and to otherwise 
gain civil rights. 

Some of these people suffering from 
oppression have requested in the 
name of humanity, that the Pan- 
American Federation of Labor should 
suggest and foster good will and pro- 
mote civil intervention from the peo- 
ple of the U.S. in order to promote 
the establishment of justice and free- 
dom in their respective countries. 


The Pan-American Federation of 
Labor has attempted, to the best of 
its ability, to respond to these and 
other appeals presented to it. In this 
regard attention is directed to the 
fact that while on the one side there 
has been conducted venomous propa- 
ganda on the part of combined big 
interests against the good will and 
sentiments for liberation felt by or- 
ganized labor of the U.S. in behalf of 
those oppressed people; on the other 
side these same combined big inter- 
ests have secured for themselves a 
free hand in the economic and polit- 
ical destinies of Pan-American coun- 
tries of South America, doing it to 
further their own interests, at the ex- 
pense of the people and the prestige 
of the nation. 


The E.C. is directed to continue to 
render every possible assistance and 
service to the wage earners and their 
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trade unions in all Pan-American 


countries. 


(1983, pp. 186, 5389) The thought 
underlying the establishment and 
maintenance of the Pan-American 
Federation of Labor, has very many 
high purposes and high aspirations 
for the protection and promotion of 
the rights, interests and the welfare 
of the masses of the people of all Pan- 
American countries. 

The success of this great movement, 
the permanency of the Pan-American 
Federation of Labor, depends, first, 


..on the protection of the rights of hu- 


manity, the promotion of the welfare 
of the wage earners, the producing 
masses of our respective countries in 
all the Americas; on exerting our 
moral influence and our citizens’ 
rights, that the rights of the people 
in our respective countries shall be 
protected; and upon the establish- 
ment of good will among the peoples 
of our respective countries, and upon 
our doing all that lies in our power 
in our own country to prevent tyranny 
and oppression imposed upon other 
peoples by their own governments 
and ours. 


It is indeed very regrettable that 
owing to the general economic de- 
pression, the affiliated labor centers of 
Pan-America, though in great need of 
solidarity and help from the labor 
movement, have not been able in the 
past to finance a representative dele- 
gation that could have visited the 
most important labor centers of the 
Pan-American countries, to explain 
the ideals and obligations of close co- 
operation between the affiliated labor 
movements. It is more than certain — 
that if such good-will delegation had 
made that visit, a better understand- 
ing of cooperation could have been ob- 
tained, the labor solidarity affecting 
both hemispheres would have been 
closer, and substantial results ob- 
tained. We have been in constant 
correspondence with all the labor 
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centers and have assisted them when- 
ever it was possible to do so. 

Owing to the resolutions approved 
in the past, the office of the Pan- 
American Federation of Labor was 
prevented from taking action on pro- 
tests from Cuban organizations which 
denounced the political tyranny and 
oppression existing in that country 
and from asking for a civil or moral 
intervention. 


The office of the Pan-American 
Federation of Labor has been ready 
at all times to render all possible 
services in behalf of affiliated organ- 
izations of Cuba. 


The Railroad Brotherhood of Cuba 
requested our support in their efforts 
for the modification of the railway 
and street railway pension law, which 
had been approved by the Senate of 
Cuba but not by the House of Repre- 
sentatives. The railroad workers 
claimed that the Cuban Electric and 
Gas Company was opposing the pas- 
sage of the law and using all its in- 
fluence to defeat it in the House. Ac- 
cording to the statement of the Rail- 
road Brotherhood the law would pro- 
tect 20,000 persons who are widows, 
orphans and invalids. 


The president of the A. F. of L. 
addressed an important communica- 
tion to the Railroad Brotherhood, 
which was made public in the news- 
papers of Cuba, condemning the tac- 
tics of the Cuban Electric and Gas 
Company. He said in part: 


My impression is that such a leg- 
islative measure should have the 
whole-hearted support of the Con- 
gress of Cuba to do justice and help 
the great mass of workingmen of 
your island. 


We hope that the members of the 
House of Representatives will become 
aware of the relief that this measure 
will bring to their people and follow- 
ing the example of the Senate unani- 
mously approve the same. 
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The “Free Union of Cigar Makers” 
with headquarters in Havana, Cuba, 
stated the following: 


We are enthusiastic and decided 
admirers of the Pan-American Fed- 
eration of Labor and it is our most 
desired ideal to be affiliated with 
your organization, which joins the 
U.S. labor movement with Latin 
American labor organizations with 
common ties of mutual affinity and 
affection and the same views with 
regard to labor problems and their 
solution. 


In the near future we hope to 
form a new federation and it is our 
wish to become part of the Pan- 
American Federation of Labor. 


The Mexican Federation of Labor 
informed us that a so-called Chamber 
of Labor had been created in Mexico, 
led by men who were expelled from 
the Federation, whose principal aim 
was to disrupt the Mexican Federa- 
tion of Labor and build a new inter- 
national organization of the Latin- 
American labor movements in oppo- 
sition to the Pan-American Federation 
of Labor. 


In this connection the Mexican 
Federation of Labor informed us that 
the Chamber of Labor, through its 
influence with the national revolu- 
tionary party, was seeking the ap- 
pointment of one of its members to 
represent the workingmen of Mexico 
at the Labor Conference of Geneva. 


The Mexican Federation of Labor 
requested the officials of the Pan- 
American Federation of Labor to 
meet the representatives of the In- 
ternational Labor Office who visited 
Washington and informed them of 
the situation of the labor movement in 
Mexico. The president and secretary 
of the A. F. of L. conferred with the 
representatives on the matter and 
they promised to cooperate with the 
workingmen of Mexico in order to 
bring about an harmonious settlement 
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of the question of the nomination of 
the delegate to the International La- 
bor Conference. 


Nevertheless, Mr. Elias F. Hurtado 
was appointed representative of the 
labor movement of Mexico to the con- 
ference in spite of the objections of 
the Mexican Federation of Labor, on 
the ground that Mr. Hurtado did not 
represent the bona fide labor move- 
ment of Mexico. 


(P. 5386) We regret that the great 
depression, world-wide in its effect, 
has hampered the development of 
Pan-American labor relations during 
the year and that the sending of a 
mission through the Latin-American 
nations has not thus far been possible. 


The Pan-American Federation of 
Labor stands as a symbol of freedom 
for the masses of the people of the 
nations on these two continents. It is 
an inspiration to the workers of this 
hemisphere. This hemisphere, we de- 
clare, is at this time the world’s ref- 
uge for freedom and for the orderly 
working out of the destinies of peo- 
ples through democracy. The Pan- 
American Federation of Labor is the 
leader in the expression of this ideal- 
ism throughout Pan-America, as the 
A. F. of L is the leader in that re- 
spect in the U.S. and Canada. 


The officers and E.C. of the A. F. 
of L. will do all in their power to 
assist the Pan-American Federation 
of Labor and we commend them for 
their past endeavors. There is alto- 
gether too much industrial and polit- 
ical oppression remaining. 


The Pan-American Federation of 
Labor can and should play a vital 
part in the development of under- 
standing and of good relations be- 
tween the peoples of this hemisphere, 
striving everywhere to destroy the 
evil operations of greed and exploita- 
tion. It stands in the minds of mil- 
lions and it is in truth the enemy of 
exploitation, the enemy of Fascism 


‘deal 
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and the enemy of Bolshevism. It 
stands for freedom and for democ- 
racy, for the rights of the wage earn- 
ers, and for the lifting of their lives 
to new and ever higher levels. 


We call attention to the forthcom- 
ing Pan-American Congress of Gov- 
ernmental Representatives to be held 
in Uruguay and to urge upon the E.C. 
continued efforts to secure labor rep- 
resentation on the delegation which 
will represent the Government of the 
U.S. These congresses must, we feel, 
become much more than congresses to 
with financial relations and 
with property interests. Their scope 
should be broadened that they may 
deal with great and grave social is- 
sues, in which only the workers can 
speak with understanding and author- 
ity. We urge that immediate steps be 
taken, as they have been taken prior 
to past congresses, to secure the ap- 
pointment of labor representatives on 
the U.S. delegation. 


Finally, we urge upon all delegates 
and upon our movement generally a 
continuous study of Pan-American af- 
fairs, so that we may understand the 
peoples of our sister nations and that 
we may develop a true unity of spirit 
and idealism with the workers of 
those nations. It is not too much to 


say that in every forward movement — 


throughout Latin America in the last 
fifteen years the Pan-American Fed- 
eration of Labor has been regarded 


as its spokesman and guide toward 


the achievement of the aims and ob- 
jectives that characterize wage earn- 
ers’ movements everywhere. 


(1934, pp. 169, 725) The Pan- 
American Federation of Labor has 
continued whenever possible to lend 


wl my 


its helpful assistance to the labor 
movements of the Latin American 


countries. 


We find that great interest has been 
aroused in the labor circles of these 
countries by the National Recovery — 


Caaery, 
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Act. The press of Latin America 
has widely publicized its development 
and ultimate effects on both labor 
and industry. 


Cuba achieved political freedom 
through the overthrow of political au- 
tocracy. During the political despot- 
ism of President Gerardo Machado 
Cuba had no open, free labor move- 
ment. Assassinations, oppressions 
and imprisonments had been reported 
to the Pan-American Federation of 
Labor by labor leaders. Many labor 
leaders disappeared or were killed. 
Though this information reached us, 
we were powerless to help those af- 
flicted for they would have suffered 
worse fate if the charges made had 
been given to the public. We knew 
that the people of Cuba would work 
out their own salvation. They did; 
and now, with the new freedom 
achieved, Cuba will be able to build 
up a great trade union movement. Al- 
ready, communications received from 
our affiliated groups in Cuba express 
hope for better and greater things to 
be attained through the medium of 
labor organization. 


We hope that the President of Cuba 
will look forward and will see his way 
clear to encourage the workers to 
organize for their mutual peace and 
benefit. 


The Mexican Federation of Labor 
extended cordial invitations to the 
A. F. of L. and the Pan-American 
Federation of Labor to attend its 
twelfth convention. Previous engage- 
ments prevented us from attending. 


Nicaragua is thriving under a dem- 
ocratic government. Under the able 
direction of the President of the Re- 
‘public, Dr. Juan B. Sacasa, Nica- 
ragua again will be able to progress 
Socially and economically. This prog- 
gress will benefit directly the masses 
of the people. Labor will again re- 
Organize and federate. It will be re- 
called at this time that in 1926 we 
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lent our sincere cooperation to Dr. 
Sacasa at the time when General 
Emiliano Chamorro was holding ille- 
gally the Presidency of the Republic, 
which he attained through a coup 
detat. Dr. Sacasa, who was then 
Vice-President of the Republic, had 
to flee from the country. He came to 
Washington to present a statement 
of facts to the Department of State 
with regard to the real situation of 
Nicaragua. Dr. Sascasa in a com- 
munication to our President stated: 


With great satisfaction I have 
read in the press the interest that 
your important Federation has 
shown in the actual affairs of my 
country, and in the name of the 
people of Nicaragua I am glad to 
express to you my profound grati- 
tude. 


The agents of radical and revolu- 
tionary European organizations are 
still seeking to destroy the confidence 
which Latin American workers have 
in the A. F. of L. In Brazil, Cuba, 
Colombia, Uruguay and other coun- 
tries, their propaganda is carried on 
in a subversive manner. The result 
of the domination of European radi- 
cal and revolutionary philosophies 
among the labor movements of Latin 
America can only be imagined; but 
that it would be disastrous must be 
conceded. 


Labor leaders from Colombia, Chile, 
Peru, Bolivia, Honduras, Haiti and 
Santo Domingo are endeavoring to 
reorganize the labor masses. Dur- 
ing these years of depression, the la- 
bor movements in Latin American 
countries have been more or less in a 
stagnant state. 


The Sixth Congress of the Pan- 
American Federation of Labor is still 
postponed. Labor organizations from 
Colombia and Chile have stated in 
communications that they would like 
the Congress to be held in their re- 
spective countries. Cuba was selected 
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by the last Congress as the meeting 
place for the Sixth Congress. 


(1935, pp. 160, 719) The Pan- 
American Federation of Labor was 
originally founded for the advance- 
ment of the common interests of the 
workers in every nation upon the 
American continent. In carrying out 
these purposes we are interested in 
raising the standard of life and liv- 
ing among working people. We wish 
to encourage the workers represent- 
ed in the Pan-American Federation 
of Labor to mobilize and develop their 
economic strength so that it may be 
intelligently and constructively used 
in furthering their general common 
welfare in the interest of the men, 
women and children dependent upon 
the working people of all Pan-Ameri- 
can countries. In this respect we dif- 
fer from those Pan-American organi- 
zations formed for the purpose of pro- 
moting commercial enterprises, for 
the purpose of exercising financial 
and corporate power in an attempt to 
exploit the resources of nations. 

We are interested in the human 
element in every nation and in every 
country upon the American continent. 
We want to serve in such a way as 
to promote the intellectual, the spirit- 
ual and the moral well-being of Pan- 
American men and women. 

Not only have we in mind eco- 
nomic freedom, the exercise of the 
right to organize, but we also have 
in mind the exercise of all other 
phases of freedom and liberty that are 
the inherent right of every man and 
woman in all the countries of the 
world. Men must be _ industrially 
free, intellectually free and politically 
free. In this respect the organized 
labor movement stands fairly and 
squarely upon these fundamental 
principles. There must be freedom of 
the press. The press in every country 
must be free, free to publish such ar- 
ticles as are not libelous, such articles 
as may be educational and helpful, 
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even though they may meet with the 
opposition of special interests. 


At the request of the government 
of Chile, the International Labor Of- 
fice is planning a regional conference 
to be held in Santiago, Chile, within 
the coming year. In this conference 
issues and problems of the Interna- 
tional Labor Office are to be discussed 
and the nations which are members 
of the International Labor Office will 
be invited to participate. The nations 
of Latin-America have rarely availed 
themselves of their opportunity to 


‘'send a full delegation to Geneva. In- 


asmuch as the industrial development 
within these nations is coming rather 
rapidly, it is necessary to establish 
good labor standards in these coun- 
tries so that their output will not 
come into the world market to the 
disadvantage of those countries where 
higher standards prevail. The funda- 
mental purpose of the conference is to 
create a more understanding interest 
in the work of the International La- 
bor Office and to insure more repre- 
sentative participation. The Chilean 
conference is in no way in conflict 
with the activities of the Pan-Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor. 


The affiliated labor centers of Pan- 
America have been and are in great 
need of moral solidarity and mutual 
help-from the labor movement, but 
we have not been able in the past to 
finance a representative delegation 
that could have visited the most im- 
portant labor centers of the Pan- 
American countries, to develop and 
strengthen close cooperation in the 
defense of our common cause between 
the affiliated labor movements. It is” 
certain that if such good-will delega- 
tion had made that visit, a better un- 
derstanding of cooperation could have 
been obtained, the labor solidarity af- 
fecting both hemispheres would have 
been closer, and substanial results ob- 
tained. But American labor repre- 
sentatives never had the opportunity 
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to go further than Mexico, Cuba and 
Puerto Rico. We have been in con- 
stant correspondence with all the la- 
bor centers and have assisted them 
whenever it was possible to do so. 


A situation of real unrest exists in 
Cuba. President Carlos Mendieta 
has been making every effort, so far 
as we can determine, to give the na- 
tion sound government and to rebuild 
its shattered economic fortunes. But 
he faces an almost impossible task, 
as far as the immediate future is con- 
cerned. 


The Cuban government is confront- 
ed with a grave economic situation 
concerning the wage earning masses. 
This condition has created a situation 
dangerous to bona fide labor aspira- 
tions and to the government. We can- 
not fail to be concerned about the out- 
look for trade unionism. 


The E.C. in considering the ques- 
tion of the possibility of holding the 
Sixth Congress of the Pan-American 
Federation of Labor in the near fu- 
ture, maintains that considering the 
financial condition of the Pan-Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor and its con- 
stituent bodies, the opinion unani- 
mously prevailed that the Pan-Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor is not pre- 
pared to hold a convention at the pres- 
ent time. 


(1936, p. 196) The spirit of the 
Pan-American Federation of Labor, a 
Federation founded for the advance- 
ment and defense of the workers in 
every nation of the American conti- 
nent, is living in the souls of hundreds 
of thousands of wage earners who 
hope that their big brother, the A. F. 
of L., might perform the miracle, and 
relieve them of the oppressive and 
tyrannical dictators and employers 
who are exploiting and preying upon 

| the workers’ helpless position, and 
who also are being sustained by their 
Own imposed governments. 


_ The circular letter sent in Febru- 
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ary, 1936, to all the labor centers of 
the Latin American countries upon 
the holding of the Sixth Congress of 
the Pan-American Federation of La- 
bor, received enthusiastic response 
from the labor organizations of Ar- 
gentina, Colombia, Chile, Costa Rica, 
Ecuador, El Salvador, Guatemala, 
Venezuela, Mexico, and Cuba. In 
these countries the workers feel the 
the need for discussion of their prob- 
lems in organization, unemployment 
and legislation with their brother 
workers in other countries. 


In a few of these countries, unfor- 
tunately, oppressive tactics are still 
used by the government to smother 
workers’ organizations. The Pan- 
American Federation of Labor has 
tried through correspondence and pub- 
lic statements, at the request of these 
workers’ organizations, to bring to 
the government officials and public 
opinion the plight of the workers. 

Workers are still suffering persecu- 
tion and oppression in Cuba, accord- 
ing to the reports received from la- 
bor sources. It is reported there are 
two hundred “political prisoners” 
still in prison, in spite of the fact 
that the Congress approved an amnes- 
ty law. The President of the A. F. 
of L. made an earnest request through 
the Ambassador from Cuba to the 
Cuban government in behalf of the 
workers of Cuba asking for complete 
amnesty for political prisoners and 
freedom for workers organizations. 
The workers have asked our coopera- 
tion in their efforts to abrogate De- 
cree Law No. 3, regulating strikes, 
which in reality is a law practically 
abolishing the right to strike and the 
right to organize, cessation of inter- 
vention of military authorities in la- 
bor matters, reorganization of the 
Department of Labor, and selection of 
men to head the Department with 
genuine knowledge of labor problems, 
and granting amnesty to all strike- 
law violators. 
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The labor movement in the Domini- 
can Republic has been practically 
wiped out. The former affiliate of the 
Pan-American Federation of Labor, 
the Dominican Confederation of La- 
bor, is no longer in existence. The 
country is now under the dictatorship 
of General Rafael L. Trujillo, who is 
charged with antagonism toward any 
form of organization of workers. It 
is impossible for labor leaders to or- 
ganize workers. The government has 
forced agricultural and industrial 
workers to return to work after strik- 
ing for higher wages. 


From Venezuela the report came 


that with the end of the era of oppres- 
sion under the late General Vicente 
Gomez, labor leaders are looking hope- 
fully to the organization of a strong 
labor movement. It is gratifying to 
know that at last Venezuela is free of 
tyranny and oppression and that 
workers will again resume their nor- 
mal rights in the economic and social 
life of the republic. 


In Colombia, the Tropical Company, 
whose parent is the Standard Oil 
Company, is carrying on terroristic 
activities against workers identified 
with trade unions. The organized la- 
bor movement of Colombia is fully 
aware of the importance of holding 
the Sixth Congress at the present 
time, and has earnestly appealed to 
the Pan-American Federation of La- 
bor to select a date in the very near 
future. 


The organizations in the western 
hemisphere are still hopeful that the 
Pan-American Federation of Labor 
will send a representative mission of 
geod will to all the important labor 
centers in those countries which will 
culminate in the celebration of a rep- 
resentative Sixth Congress of the 
Pan-American Federation of Labor. 


It is expected that labor delegates 
will be invited to attend the next 
Pan-American Conference which will 
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be held in Buenos Aires, Argentina, 
in the very near future. At the Sixth 
International Conference held in Ha- 
vana, February 7, 1928, the following 
motion, introduced by the Mexican 
delegation, was approved: 


The Sixth International Confer- 
ence of American States recom- 
mends to the governing board of 
the Pan-American Union, that it 
shall include as a topic of coming 
conferences, beginning with the Sev- 
enth Conference, for their study 
and resolution, the problems rela- 
tive to the material improvement 
of workmen, their standard of liv- 
ing and the standards of living in 
the states of the American conti- 
nent. 


(P. 688) As an affiliate of the Pan- 
American Federation of Labor we 
pledge to it our continued support 
and we send, through it, our warning 
to dictatorship, whether Fascist, 
Nazist or Communist, our warnings 
that there must be no encroachment 
upon the free nations of the Ameri- 
cas, for in the Americas freedom must 
find its permanent home. 


To the oppressed of those nations 
which are for the time being under- 
going oppression, including Haiti, Co- 
lombia and the Dominican Republic, 
we send fraternal greetings and the 
message that freedom must come. We 
shall not forsake our pledges nor for- 
get our ideals. America, North and 
South, must mean freedom and a chal- 
lenge to tyranny everywhere. 


We concur in the A. F. of L.’s re-— 
port and we do so with a pride in its 
stern adherence to the libertarian 
idealism with which it has carried 
forward the battle for human free- 
dom and justice. 


This convention records its com- 
mendation of the mission of the Presi- 
dent of the U.S. to the Pan-American 
Conference in Buenos Aires, to fur- 
ther the cause of international un- 
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derstanding in the Western Hemi- 
sphere; it should prove of help in the 
furtherance of peace and good will 
among the other nations of the world. 
It is our hope further that at the 
Buenos Aires Conference considera- 
tion can be given to the “material 
standards of the workers, their stand- 
ard of living in the states of the Amer- 
ican Continent,’ as proposed in the 
Sixth Labor Conference held at Ha- 
vana in 1928. 


(1938, pp. 199, 524) We should 
consider the immediate advisability of 
reorganizing the Pan-American Fed- 
eration of Labor, as an instrumental- 
ity of labor unity and best under- 
standing among the peoples of the 
Western Hemisphere. 


Many of the so-called free govern- 
ments of Central and South America 
deny the laboring man freedom to 
organize and better his working con- 
ditions. Indeed these governments 
can claim very little of freedom and 
democracy, and in fact are no less op- 
pressive than military dictatorships. 


It is therefore imperative and nec- 
essary that the experience in labor 
problems, the principles and methods 
of the A. F. of L., be extended to our 
less fortunate brothers below the Rio 
Grande, even in those countries utterly 
revolutionary or reactionary. 


Free labor movements cannot be 
distinguished by correspondence alone 
and therefore the Pan-American Fed- 
eration of Labor should send an ex- 
ploratory commission to ascertain 
where and which are the free labor 
movements in all these countries even 
in the lands of the most tyrannical of 
the dictators. 


Then, when the commission becomes 
satisfied as to how many free labor 
movements there are and where they 
are, we should proceed immediately 
to call the Sixth Convention of the 
Pan-American Federation of Labor 
to band, strengthen and revive the la- 
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bor movements of the three Americas. 


Raising the standard of living of 
the workingmen in all these countries 
to the American level is what the 
Pan-American Federation of Labor is 
striving for. However, before this 
can be accomplished, a strong and 
sane labor movement has to be organ- 
ized in each country, in order that it 
may fight successfully its own labor 
problems. 


The Pan-American Federation of 
Labor should render all possible and 
effective assistance, cooperation and 
guidance to these workers in the or- 
ganization of their own labor move- 
ments. 


(1939, p. 224) Im accordance with 
recommendations of the last Conven- 
tion and the E.C. of the American 
Federation of Labor, President Green 
called a meeting of the Executive 
Committee of the Pan-American Fed- 
eration of Labor which was held at 
the headquarters of the American 
Federation of Labor last May. 


The Committee held two sessions to 
give consideration to the distinctive 
problems of each country and the sit- 
uation of the labor movements in the 
Western Hemisphere. Consideration 
and study were given to all matters 
concerned with the well-being of all 
those peoples. 

The paramount question, most care- 
fully considered, was to ascertain 
what were the best methods to pursue 
to effect the reorganization of the 
Pan-American Federation of Labor. 


The organized working people of 
the United States are firmly convinced 
that cordial and friendly relations can 
be established and maintained between 
all countries represented in the 
Pan-American Federation of Labor 
through the development of a perfect 
and sincere understanding of all the 
labor movements of the Western Hem- 
isphere. 

The working people in the Pan- 
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American countries should be guaran- 
teed the right to organize and to co- 
operate within their respective coun- 
tries in the furtherance of their le- 
gitimate, social, industrial and eco- 
nomic interests. The right of free 
speech, free assemblage and free press 
should not be abridged. Liberty, de- 
mocracy and justice should triumph 
over autocracy and unfreedom in any 
form. 

After careful consideration and dis- 
cussion of the aforesaid subject it was 
recommended by President Green and 
unanimously approved that a general 
and careful survey should be carried 
on throughout the most important la- 
bor centers of the twenty South Amer- 
ican republics to know their actual 
standing on the principles and activi- 
ties of the Pan-American Federation 
of Labor. The work is to be started 
by correspondence and followed by a 
representative commission to those 
countries. 

After such a survey has been made 
a call will be issued to hold the Sixth 
Congress of the Pan-American Fed- 
eration of Labor, to perfect the or- 
ganization, to improve fundmental 
and important cultural standards of 
life and labor of the masses of the 
people, in all those countries. 


All suggestions were approved by 
those present, giving the President the 
power to decide regarding the proper 
time and best way to carry out the 
recommendations adopted. 

(1939, p. 678) At this time of 
world crisis it is inevitable that both 
movements and nations should look 
to their own defenses. As the twenty- 
one nations which make up the Pan- 
American Union meet in Panama to 
build a defense in the Western Hemi- 
sphere against involvement in the 
present conflict by closer collaboration, 
so the labor movements of the Amer- 
icas should be prompt to recognize 
the importance of closer cooperation. 
The Pan-American Federation of La- 
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bor was the creation of the American 
Federation of Labor. It grew out 
of the necessities of the time. For 
many years Samuel Gompers was its 
president and moving spirit. Its sery- 
ice to the workers in the Central and 
South American Republics was dis- 
tinctive and helpful. Every reason 
that called it into being originally is 
now reinforced by the events of recent 
months. 


Your committee notes with satisfac- 
tion that the Executive Committee of 
the Pan-American Federation of La- 
bor held a meeting in May of this 
year; that it explored the effective 
methods of reorganizing the Pan- 
American Federation of Labor and es- 
tablishing a closer bond of unity be- 
tween the workers in the Western 
Hemisphere. One of the direct re- 
sults of this exploration was the de- 
cision on the part of the Executive 
Committee to approve a careful sur- 
vey of labor conditions in the twenty 
South American Republics, to learn 


I EE 


more definitely the state of the labor — 


movement in these countries and the 
best way in which they could be 


brought into closer collaboration with — 
the Pan-American Federation of La- 
bor. It was the further decision of the — 


committee, when such a survey had 


been completed, that a congress could 
convene in Havana or Washington to 


lay the basis for a vigorous reorgan- 
ized program of the Pan-American 
movement. 


Your committee wishes to underline 
the general conclusion of the Execu- 
tive Committee of the Pan-American 
Federation of Labor and to point out 


the special urgency of the present 


crisis. It makes any effort for inter- 
national cooperation in the Western 
Hemisphere a matter of pressing im- 
portance. We, therefore, express the 
hope that President Green will take 
it upon himself to inaugurate such a 
study of the Central and South Amer- 
ican Republics and carry forward such 
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a program as will make possible a 
convening of the Sixth Congress of 
the Pan-American Federation of La- 
bor either in Washington or Havana 
some time in the near future. 


(1940, p. 218) The activities of the 
Pan-American trade union federation 
during the preceding year were briefly 
reported to the convention. The im- 
portance of a strong Pan-American 
federation was emphasized in the 
statement adopted by the convention 
which follows: 


(P. 670) Today, as never before, 
America is striving to unite all the 
many ties that link us with the 
21 republics of the Western Hem- 
isphere. The new continental de- 
fenses of the United States look 
toward a more adequate protection 
of the entire Western Hemisphere. 
The Declaration of Havana to which 
our nation was a signatory brings to 
a focus previous declarations made by 
the governments of the 21 republics 
at Montevideo, Lima and Panama. 
America as a nation is resolved that 
the policy of the Good Neighbor shall 
be implemented by political, financial, 
and cultural aid. 

To American Labor, this policy of 
our government reflects in part the 
broad purposes for which the Pan- 
American federation was founded. We 
have sought that implementation by 
uniting in common effort the workers 
of these countries for the common 
purpose of elevating living and work- 
ing standards and the promotion of 
social justice. 

Candor compels us to admit that 
our Pan-American federation has not 
functioned during this last year as it 
should. To help revive it we sent 
Brother Iglesias on a Good Will 
Tour less than ten months ago. We 
are prepared to cooperate in rebuild- 
ing the Pan-American federation to 
something of its former effectiveness. 
That means the bona fide trade union 
movements in these countries must be 
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helped to function more vigorously. 
It is not, however, our purpose to 
dictate to our brother trade unionists 
in these other republics. We do not 
desire to do anything in any of these 
countries which would in effect mean 
“we'll tell you what to do and help 
you to do it.” A strong, free trade 
union movement must be born out of 
the sacrificial services of Labor, free 
from dictation from without as well 
as within the nation. With this in 
mind, we shall urge that the American 
Federation of Labor continue to do 
all it can to foster and develop the 
closest constructive cooperation with 
the citizens in each of the Central and 
South American countries. If any 
time any bona fide trade union organ- 
ization seeks our help and cooperation 
then we shall stand ready to answer 
their call. 


We do feel that if we are to be in 
a position to cooperate with our 
friends to the south, we should seek 
continuously, to inform ourselves 
fully of their activities, their prob- 
lems, their interests, and in turn to 
make available for their information, 
similar data concerning us. 


To begin with, we must realize 
that we can say “South Americans—.” 
Each country is distinct and distinc- 
tive; in each there are problems— 
social, economic, cultural, political, 
born of that soil. 

On only a few points can one gen- 
eralize at all: 


1. Each of these countries is still 
essentially rural. 

2. Industrialization in each of 
these countries started long after 
Europe and North America had 
passed through the industrial revolu- 
tion. 

3. The rise and development of 
trade unionism in each of these coun- 
tries is of relatively recent origin. 

4. The political independence of 
each of these countries is of a some- 
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what later date than ours, and in 
many of these countries when they 
gained political independence from 
their European mother country, they 
kept the same practice of govern- 
mental administration to which they 
were accustomed under their former 
rulers—a form, strong traces of 
which, in certain instances, still is 
clearly in evidence; this in spite of 
constitutions written in forms closely 
resembling our own. 

5. Social and economic patterns of 
their earlier history still strongly per- 
sist in each country, and on and in 
these patterns a present-day complex 
industrial system of conflicting ideo- 
logies is being constructed by and for 
these people. 

6. Most of these countries are very 
rich in natural resources; some are 
fabulously rich. Oil, gold, silver, cop- 
per, tin, rubber trees, nitrate, hard- 
wood of all kinds, fruits in abundance, 
coffee, cocoa, leather, livestock, pre- 
cious and semi-precious stones, coal, 
iron, cotton—just about everything 
nature can give man, is to be found 
in this hemisphere, in abundance. The 
land is rich; but the majority of the 
people are poor. 


7. A small number of large land- 
owners, an agricultural economy in 
which the worker is intimately at- 
tached to the land on which he works, 
absentee ownership of corporate hold- 
ings, a distinct cleavage between ur- 
ban and rural groups, are basic fac- 
tors which confront worker organiza- 
tions in each country — even before 
they seek to organize and obtain a 
degree of social and economic secu- 
rity in their work 

8. The high rate of illiteracy which 
is a problem being courageously at- 
tacked in many of these countries, as 
it was by some of our own people, is 
in many of these countries, born of 
an inherited old world concept of edu- 
cation for a few—and that education 
to be of the very best. Let us not for 
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one minute think that these nations 
despise formal education and the fine 
arts. They revere them. In fact we 
are mindful of the fact that the old- 
est university in the Americas is the 
University of San Marcos in Lima, 
Peru, which is almost a century older 
than our own Harvard in the North 
and William and Mary in the South. 
Their problem is not one of developing 
a feeling or appreciation of learning 
and beauty, but of making their cul- 
tural life available to larger numbers. 


9. There is religious freedom for 
each citizen in each of these countries 


‘regardless of the functions of any 


church. 


10. The people of practically all 
of these countries have at some time 
or other (a number right now) lived 
under a dictator, but they have never 
had a totalitarian government in any 
Latin-American country at any time. 
And even the most flattering court- 
ships of Nazi and Communist agita- 
tors during the last few years, has 
not resulted in any union being sol- 
emnized at any time. 


11. The people are warm, cordial, 
colorful, kind, be they of Spanish or 
Portuguese origin, or of pure or mixed 
Indian descent, or of the Negro group, 
which is quite thoroughly assimilated 
there. And indeed, their kindness and 
warmth, their credulity makes one 
fear if some of them today may not 
be treacherously ‘captured.’ As ‘Stout 
Cortez’ destroyed the credulous and 
noble Aztec chief and as Pizarro de- 
stroyed the kindly, trusting Inca ruler 
—so today the invader is carrying a 
Pandora box of Nazi or perhaps Com- 
munist slogans—what’s the difference. 
But, so far, these people have not 
fallen victim to these attacks, for the 
most part they have realized they have 
problems enough of their own, born of 
their own soil and their own inherited 
traditions, problems which they must 
solve for themselves and by their own 
methods. 


sr 


: 
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Your committee recommends that 
there be established a means of ex- 
changing information, of promoting 
cooperation among the free trade un- 
ion groups of the Americas; and that 
the Executive Council be empowered 
to take such steps as may promote the 
best and closest steps among the peo- 
ples of the Americas. . 


We recommend further that this 
convention record again our determi- 
nation to uphold the rights of all 
workers in the Western Hemisphere 
to independence of choice and freedom 
of the trade union organizations and 
activities without the domination and 
interference of governments and rec- 
ommend that whenever or wherever 
such attempts come to our attention 
that we so advise these governments 
and do whatever we can to protect 
the rights of workers to self-organiza- 
tion. 


We would likewise urge the re- 
establishment of old contacts through 
the Pan-American Federation of La- 
bor and in making of new connections 
with the trade unions in Latin-Amer- 
ica. To that end we recommend that 
the officers of the Pan-American Fed- 
eration of Labor undertake to make a 
survey of trade union conditions in 
the Latin-American countries and con- 
sider the holding of an early confer- 
ence of the Pan-American Federation 
of Labor and all bona fide trade 
unions. 


Your committee would call atten- 
tion to the historic fact that in 1942 
we celebrate the four hundred and 
fiftieth anniversary of the discovery 
of the New World. We believe the 
American Federation of Labor should 
take the initiative in calling the gov- 
ernments of the Western Hemisphere 
together to properly celebrate this 
great event. We would urge that at 
the same time and place there be a 
great conference of the Pan-American 
Federation to celebrate the solidarity 
and service of the trade unions in 
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helping to build constitutional democ- 
racies in the New World. 


(1941, pp. 215, 702) Giving due 
consideration to the comprehensive 
and factual report with regard to 
the Pan-American Federation of La- 
bor and its probems, the convention 
adopted the following recommenda- 
tions: 


To give practical expression to the 
principles herein set forth, and as con- 
tained in the report of the Executive 
Council, your committee recommends 
that Labor officials from each of the 
countries of the Western Hemisphere 
be asked to meet informally, to con- 
sider the basis for a more formal con- 
ference of the Pan-American Federa- 
tion of Labor; to discuss not only 
broad general terms of social welfare, 
but include specific means and proc- 
esses through which to give practical 
expression to these ideals. 


As a first step in promoting closer 
functional relations between the U.S. 
and our sister republics, a represent- 
ative of the A. F. of L. went to Mexico 
City as a fraternal delegate to the 
Mexican Federation of Labor. He ex- 
tended our fraternal greetings and 
bade them to play a major role in 
helping to bring about the actual func- 
tioning of a vitalized Pan-American 
Federation of Labor. The President 
of Mexico assured our representative 
of his earnest desire to cooperate 
in a program which the Mexican 
workers might initiate. He assured 
him of sympathetic support looking 
to the development of the Pan-Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor. In view of 
the progress made your committee is 
prompted to recommend that the ef- 
fective work which has been begun 
by the Executive Council, through 
our representative be continued and 
extended with all possible support 


from the American Federation of 
Labor. 
Your committee further recom- 


mends that the data on labor laws, 
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social trends, economic problems, and 
threats to our democratic ideals rela- 
tive to countries on the Western Hem- 
isphere should be gathered, compiled, 
analyzed, and reports thereon dis- 
tributed regularly to all of our mem- 
bers; and be distributed among our 
fellow trade unionists in other coun- 
tries. 

Your committee would further call 
to the attention of the delegates that 
the workers in the British possessions 
in the Caribbean seek now to raise 
their standard of living. Trade union 
activity in the islands is still very lim- 
ited, but gives promise of sound de- 
velopment. The British Trade Union 
Congress should be advised of our 
interest and of our desire to serve 
with a British trade union committee 
and with the trade union leaders from 
each of the British West Indies to 
consider what may be rightfully de- 
scribed—our mutual problems. 


Your committee also recommends 
that the workers of each of the coun- 
tries of Central and South America 
should have the opportunity to derive 
an immediate and personal benefit 
from or through any loans which the 
Government of the United States may 
make to any of these countries and 
therefore urges that the American 
Federation of Labor through its pres- 
ident present to the Congress of the 
United States an appeal that all loans 
made to any Latin-American country 
for its economic development should 
be conditioned in such a way as to 
assure the workers of the country in- 
volved an opportunity to share in the 
benefit from the loan itself. 


Then, too, your committee calls at- 
tention to the fact that the Federa- 
tion has for some time urged that 
there be close cultural cooperation 
among the workers of all countries. 
It is our belief that the culture of a 
nation is expressed in every phase of 
its daily experience; that it is a gross 
error to regard the culture of a na- 
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tion as limited only to its purely aca- 
demic work supplemented by a lim- 
ited expression by fine arts and fail 
to embrace the culture of the humani- 
ties. Hence we urge that exchange 
in the field of cultural relations be 
more widely extended and be not lim- 
ited to persons or groups interested 
in a purely formal academic experi- 
ence, or to an educational experience 
in the formal higher levels. 


(1942, p. 232) Developments dur- 
ing the past year, due to the current 
war situation, make it imperative that 


‘an earnest effort be made to work out 


a Pan-American Labor program em- 
bracing not alone support of the war 
by the nations of the Western Hemis- 
phere against the Axis powers but in- 
cluding as well a post-war program 
designed to strengthen and enrich the 
nations and all of the peoples of all 
of the Americas. 


Production in the United States is — 
more than ever directly related to the 
supply and transportation of raw ma- 
terials from Latin-America. In addi- 
tion, our government today, as well as 
American interests, are making size- 
able investment in the developing of 
Good Neighbor relations with Latin- 
America; our government is even go- 
ing to the point of sending missions 
of persons who have little te contri- 
bute to lasting relationship, and in 
developing industries with Latin- 
American countries, but our Govern- 
ment has not taken leadership in see- 
ing to it that representation is pro- 
vided in all existing Pan-American 
institutions. 


It is of greatest importance to this 
country, as well as to all Pan-Ameri- 
can countries, that mistakes of for- 
mer years should not be repeated. It 
is equally essential that the basis for 
new economic progress should be the 
development and maintenance of la- 
bor standards similar to the best in 
the United States, so that these new 
industries shall not have an unfair 
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competitive advantage due to low 
wages and unwholesome working con- 
ditions. New industries should bring 
to the whole of Latin-American na- 
tions opportunities for higher stand- 
ards of living, with the rights and 
protection necessary to prevent their 
exploitation. 


International minimum standards 
could and should properly be deyvel- 
oped which will give protection to the 
workers and which would lift trade 
and economic relations between the 
United States and Latin-America to 
a level for more good neighborliness 
and Christian ideals. For example, 
capital from the United States is go- 
ing into the development of the rub- 
ber industry in Brazil, but the stand- 
ards of pay in that country differ 
little from those of forced labor along 
the Congo. Such a basis for business 
cooperation is not worthy of a su- 
preme effort to achieve a new era of 
human cooperation and human wel- 
fare in the New Worid. 


Development of labor standards 
could well be placed in a labor office 
in the Pan-American Union, so that 
labor progress could parallel progress 
in all other fields. In addition, pro- 
vision for Labor representation should 
be included in national delegations to 
the meetings of the Pan-American 
Union and to all other like meetings. 
In addition, provision for adequate 
Labor representation should be in- 
cluded in all agencies and activities 
relating to Pan-American affairs. 


It must be self-evident that the 
suppression of Nazi propaganda which 
is going on in the South and Central 
American Republics cannot be disso- 
ciated from the cooperation and sup- 
port of the trade union movement of 
these countries. The effort to control 
prices against inflation is fast going 
to be realized as one of fundamental 
proportions and requiring the active 
representation of Labor in all phases 
of control and regulation. All of this 
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makes imperative the working out of 
an Inter-American Labor program. 


A sound beginning in the creating 
of an Inter-American Labor solidarity 
was made in November, 1941. At that 
time the representatives of the Latin- 
American National Labor Federa- 
tions, members of the Confederation 
of Latin-America, met with represent- 
atives of the American Federation of 
Labor. They discussed with us frank- 
ly and at length their common inter- 
ests in the present world crisis. The 
offer of friendly cooperation based 
upon mutual respect in all matters 
relating to internal problems might 
well be implemented now by positive 
action by all who participated in 
those conversations, including, of 
course, the American Federation of 
Labor itself. 


These positive facts might well re- 
late to those subjects which properly 
concern organized labor as a vital 
member of the American Community 
of Nations. Lack of cooperation be- 
tween Federations of Labor on the 
continent has made it difficult for a 
proper presentation of America’s war 
aims before the Latin-American 
masses. It has weakened the protec- 
tion of Labor’s interests in the trans- 
fer of rural labor from one country 
to another as in the case of Mexico 
and the United States. It has also 
deprived Labor of proper representa- 
tion in the formation of plans for a 
maximum of necessary raw materials 
produced for and by Latin-America. 
There is no need of channels for the 
exchange of information among labor 
organizations in Pan-America. The 
participation of Labor in internation- 
al bodies dealing with continental 
problems and the educating of all 
peoples of all the Americas to the 
fact that Labor is fighting for higher 
living standards for all, and not mere- 
ly to serve selfish interests, are all 
problems which existed even before 
Pearl Harbor and have now become 
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acute and await urgently the atten- 
tion which they deserve. 

The clarification of these purposes 
and the creation of machinery neces- 
sary to make them operative can be 
achieved most rapidly and effectively 
by the convening of an Inter-Ameri- 
can Labor Congress. Throughout the 
past year we have explored the pos- 
sibilities for such a Pan-American 
Labor Conference in order that chan- 
nels for constructive consultation, 
collaboration and cooperation might 
be set up. Progress has been made in 
this direction. It is hoped soon that 
this ideal might be realized and that 
such a conference may be held short- 
ly. To that end it is recommended 
that the officers of the Executive 
Council be urged to continue their 
efforts in that direction and, if need 
be, call upon the proper agencies of 
government to assist, financially, if 
necessary, in bringing about the con- 
vening of such a Pan-American La- 
bor Conference. 


A Pan-American Labor Conference 
could well devote its attention to the 
consideration of the basic and funda- 
mental subjects of how workers of the 
American Hemisphere may best assist 
in increasing the output and trans- 
portation of the instruments of war 
against Axis powers. The improve- 
ment of the health and efficiency of 
the workers through programs of 
better housing, medical service and 
vocational training and by means of 
improving the economic cooperation 
among the American peoples to the 
fullest use of their industrial and 
agricultural resources should receive 
the attention of such a conference. In 
addition such conference will prove 
extremely helpful in the maintaining 
of Labor’s gains, advance civil liber- 
ties, and improve wage and working 
standards, as well as further to pro- 
tect the right of voluntary organiza- 
tion of workers into trade unions as 
an indispensable requirement of the 
democratic nature of the war aims of 
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the American people as well as of 
their democratic objectives in the 
peace conference. 


(1942, p. 631) The following conven- 
tion committee report was unanimous- 
ly adopted: 


Active cooperation among all the 
Republics in the Western Hemisphere 
in support of the United Nations war 
effort has become one of the important 
influences for victory in the world 
struggle. Today that cooperation is 
more advanced than ever before in the 
history of the free republics of the 


‘Western Hemisphere. This coopera- 


tion, carried out in the spirit of the 
“Good Neighbor Policy” covers a wide 
range of military, political, economic 
and social activities. 


A program for the development of 
inter-American cooperation was for- 
mulated at the Conference of Ameri- 
can Foreign Ministers at Rio de Jan- 
eiro last January and is now going 
into action in many ways. South and 
Central American countries are assist- 
ing in the development of hemisphere 
resources and expanding existing pro- 
duction for supplies of metals, rubber, 
quinine, fibers, drugs and other essen- 
tial war materials which were former- 
ly obtained outside the hemisphere. 


From Canada to the vital Panama 
Canal area, the continent is at war 
against the Axis. The two largest 
countries to the south in population, 
Brazil and Mexico, are war allies of 
the United States. Eleven of the other 
American Republics have declared 
war. All of the Americans are working 
together to eliminate anti-American 
activities, and to improve communica- 
tions and bases for defense against 
attack by air, sea and land. As a re- 
sult, there is greater unity and a more 
solid front against a common enemy 
than ever before in the history of the 
American Republics, 


Veg oe _ 
Cet. Conte 


The United American Nations con- 


stitutes one of the hardest cores of 
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resistance yet developed against the 
Axis bid for world domination. From 
our neighboring republics, the United 
Nations secure much essential needs. 
We obtain from them part or a major 
share of supplies of bauxite, copper, 
lead, zinc, manganese, nitrates, mer- 
cury and other minerals, and hope in 
the near future to get increasing 
quantities of rubber, fibers and drugs 
to replace our losses in the Far Kast. 


However, the progress already 
achieved and the hopes for the future 
cannot rely solely on political co- 
operation. Labor has learned in its 
own struggle that action in the field 
of adequate and efficient Hemisphere 
relations requires a broad economic 
and social approach in which the 
workers of the Republics will play an 
important part. Any program which 
may be developed must derive its ma- 
jor sanction from a fundamental ac- 
ceptance by the masses of people. In 
this connection, the field groups of 
tropical medical specialists and sani- 
tary engineers who have been sent by 
our nation to twelve countries on proj- 
ects for the protection of the health of 
the workers is a notable contribution. 

The support of the other Americas 
for the United Nations war effort is 
the more impressive when considera- 
tion is given to the hardships those 
countries suffer from the wartime dis- 
ruption of trade. They have lost, and 
are losing, much of their outlets for 
coffee, cotton, cocoa, grain and other 
export commodities essential to main- 
tenance of internal trade and employ- 
ment. They find it increasingly diffi- 
cult to obtain from the United States 
the steel, chemicals, rayon, machinery 
and other imports they need to main- 
tain employment. At a time when they 
need revenue most for relief of un- 
employment, they have suffered seri- 
ous loss in revenues from import du- 
ties. 

Conditions facing the trade unions 
in Latin America have deteriorated 
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considerably since our last meeting. 
Food searcities have provoked public 
demonstrations of discontent. Unions 
have organized nationwide protests 
against rising costs and the insuffi- 
ciency of existing machinery to main- 
tain ceilings as provided by law. 
The right of assembly for lawful 
trade union purposes has been cur- 
tailed in some instances. Interna- 
tional communications among trade 
union leaders has been restricted. 
Nazi agents more than ever are at- 
tributing the sacrifices the people 
are required to make to the United 
States. Mass immigration of workers 
in search of better employment condi- 
tions is affecting production of vital 
war materials. These trends are turn- 
ing for the worse from week to week, 
and in many instances are threatening 
the very existence of independent 
trade unions. 


Although it is difficult to speculate 
on what kind of a world will come out 
of this struggle, we do know that all 
the republics must play an important 
part in shaping the post-war recon- 
struction for the days of peace just as 
they play a vital part in wartime 
mobilization of hemisphere resources. 
We shall continue to need our good 
neighbors, and they will need us, as 
much in peace as in war. We are ex- 
panding our capacity to produce air- 
planes, tools, light metals, steel and 
other products which our neighbors 
need most, and although because of 
war needs we can not supply them 
now, We can produce and make avail- 
able these necessities when the war 
ends. 


The other Americas are largely in 
tropical areas. Their products comple- 
ment those of the United States. Pos- 
sibilities are great for increasing in- 
ter-American trade growth from such 
tropical commodities as rubber, vege- 
table oils and fibres. These develop- 
ments will make a lasting contribution 
not only to inter-American trade but 
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to the foundation and maintenance of 
peaceful relations in the Western 
Hemisphere, provided of course we 
prevent exploitation of Latin Ameri- 
can workers by foreign capital and 
capitalistic interests. 

Inter-American unity and under- 
standing can be one of the most pow- 
erful influences in the shaping of a 
decent world when peace returns. In 
the development of this unity and un- 
derstanding the American Federation 
of Labor and the officers and members 
of International and National Unions 
can make a significant contribution in 
helping to harness the resources and 
capacity of all our peoples for the 
well-being of our American Republics. 

We recommend, therefore, whole- 
hearted approval of the work of the 
Executive Council in exploring the 
possibilities of a Pan-American labor 
conference for the purpose of devel- 
oping channels of consultation, colla- 
boration and cooperation to promote 
higher material standards of living 
with broader educational opportunities 
for all the workers of the whole of 
the American continent. We recom- 
mend that efforts to bring about a 
Pan-American Labor Conference be 
continued. 

We recommend further that the 
Executive Council consider the advis- 
ability of creating an Inter-American 
Labor Council or other agency for pur- 
poses of obtaining and disseminating 
to labor in all of the Americas facts 
pertinent to the war effort, the main- 
tenance of independent trade union- 
ism throughout the hemisphere and to 
keep all labor in the Americas in- 
formed on the economic, social and 
material interests which they have in 
common. 

Then, too, encouragement should be 
given to a policy of bringing repre- 
sentatives of trade union leaders from 
Latin America to Washington and 
other cities in the United States for 
the purpose of consulting and confer- 
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ring with responsible union leaders of 
our country as well as with govern- 
mental officials on matters relating to 
vital problems of production, trans- 
portation, health, food and vocational 
training. 

We urge also that every effort be 
made to have labor representatives in- 
cluded in national delegations to the 
meetings of the Pan-American Union. 
Indeed, we are requested to extend to 
this convention the greetings of the 
Director General of the Pan-American 
Union and are advised by him 
that he desires to stress the work 
initiated in the field of research, pub- 
lic information and assistance to 
trade unions and is deeply concerned 
and interested in working out closer 
relations among our trade unions in 
the Western Hemisphere. 


The opportunities thus presented 
should not be permitted to pass for 
after all our Federation and its affili- 
ates can make a helpful contribution 
toward making human welfare the 
end of all Pan-American Union poli- 
cies and undertakings. 


Pan-American Union — (1928, pp. 
94, 340) Because there was no repre- 
sentative of Labor in the American 
delegation to the Sixth Pan-American 
Congress which met in Havana in 
January, 1928, the president of the 
A. F. of L. requested the secretary of 
the Pan-American Federation of La- 
bor to attend as an observer. ‘Two 
members of the E. C. happened to be 
in Cuba and the three labor officials 
held a conference with the chairman 
of the U. S. delegation and urged the 
incorporation of the following amend- 
ment to the constitution of the Pan- 
American Union: “That in the pro- 
gram of topics to be discussed at fu- 
ture conferences, there be included the 
subject of improving the material 
standards of life and labor of the 
masses of the people of the respective 
countries, so that by improving the 
conditions of labor, production is fo- 
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mented and consumption increased, 
thereby contributing to the develop- 
ment of commerce.” 


The Pan-American Conference of 
Havana approved the addition pro- 
posed to the constitution of the Pan- 
American Union, establishing as one 
of its duties and functions, the study 
of labor problems throughout the 
Latin-American countries. 


Panama Canal Zone (See: Canal 


Zone) 


Panamanian Boycott (1949, pp. 270, 
419) The report of the Maritime 
Trades Department contained refer- 
ence to the practice of certain Ameri- 
can steamship operators placing their 
ships under the Panamanian flag, 
which practice has resulted in much 
unemployment to American seagoing 
personnel. The seamen in many Eu- 
ropean countries are also adversely 
affected by the ship operators in their 
countries resorting to the same sharp 
practice. The convention committee in 
making a report on the report of the 
Maritime Trades Department made 
the following recommendation which 
was unanimously approved: (p. 419). 


There has been referred to our Com- 
mittee a section of the Executive 
Council’s Report which deals with the 
nefarious practice of certain steamship 
owners in placing their ships under the 
Pananamian flag in an effort to evade 
or destroy the hard-won working 
standards for which our men have so 
valiantly fought through the years. 
The report states the matter is now 
before the I.L.0. Should there be any 
delay in effecting an equitable solu- 
tion through this agency, your Com- 
mittee recommends that the Executive 
Council be authorized to take what- 
ever steps it can through national and 
international agencies, public and pri- 
vate to assure the stopping of the 
transfer of the registry of our ships to 
nations whose standards of working 
conditions are lower than ours. 
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Paper Makers (Label and Dept. of 
Justice)—(1928, p. 264) It is the duty 
of each craft, not only to protect the 
product of its union from substitution 
of non-union goods by deception and 
false claims, but also to protect the 
consumers of union-made goods from 
the penalties growing out of faulty 
service of the distribution system in 
the marketing of these union label 
goods. 


In the performance of this duty by 
the International Brotherhood of 
Paper Makers, the Department of Jus- 
tice of the U.S., upon the complaint 
of several persons (whose names are 
not yet divulged by the Department), 
has entered suit against the Inter- 
national Brotherhood of Paper Makers 
in the District Court of the U.S., 
charging violation of Sections 1 and 2 
of the Sherman Act—an Act to pro- 
tect trade and commerce against un- 
lawful restraint and monopolies. 


Should the U.S. court sustain the 
contention of the Department of Jus- 
tice that it is unlawful for the Inter- 
national Brotherhood of Paper Makers 
to exercise its proprietary right in 
the control of its union label, in that 
it cannot take measures to prevent 
deception and substitution of non- 
union paper for union paper of desig- 
nation by authority of the Interna- 
tional Brotherhood of Paper Makers, 
then the decision will be used to sub- 
ject the union label of every trade 
union to the expediency of every man- 
ufacturer in disposing of his goods be 
they union or non-union. 


The American Federation of Labor, 
in convention assembled, instructs its 
E.C. to use the influence and author- 
ity of the Federation to protect the 
union label of the Paper Makers in 
the event of dismissal of the case 
against the International Brotherhood 
of Paper Makers. It is the sense of 
this Federation that trade unionists 
shall seek relief from any alleged un- 
fair practices, in respect to the dis- 
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tribution of union label goods, through 
the councils of this Federation rather 
than to appeal to the courts, which 
practice places in jeopardy the very 
purpose for which the union label ex- 
ists, “The discrimination between un- 
ion and non-union goods..” 


Paper Makers-Stereotypers (Juris) 
—(1942, p. 63) Convention was in- 
formed that no adjustment had been 
effected of the dispute between the 
named organizations over the manu- 
facture of paper for dry mats. The 
Executive Council reported that at 
their meeting in May 1941, jurisdic- 
tion in the case was awarded the 
Paper Makers. The Stereotypers ap- 
pealed the decision and were given a 
rehearing, after which the original 
award of the Council was affirmed. 

(1942, p. 452) The Executive Coun- 
cil at its February meeting, 1941, 
appointed a Vice-President of the A. 
F. of L. to meet with the representa- 
tives of the International Brotherhood 
of Paper Makers and the International 
Stereotypers and Electrotypers Un- 
ion in an attempt to reach an agree- 
ment on this controversy. The meet- 
ing was held in the A. F. of L. head- 
quarters in Washington, D. C., and 
while the conference between the in- 
terested organizations and the A. F. 
of L. Vice-President decided at its 
May, 1941, meeting that the juris- 
diction in question “the manufacture 
of paper used for making dry mats” 
was the work of and belonged to the 
International Brotherhood of Paper 
Makers. 


Subsequent to this decision by the 
E.C. at its January, 1942, meeting, a 
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mats to the International Brotherhood 
of Paper Makers. 


Representatives of both organiza- 
tions appeared before the committee 
and presented their arguments and 
your committee after giving due and 
careful consideration to the subject 
matter approves of the E.C. decision 
and recommends that President Green 
together with the E.C. continue their 
effort to have the decision accepted 
and applied by the International Ster- 
eotypers and Electrotypers Union. 


Parcel Post (Change in Weight)— 
(1949, pp. 345, 391) Res. 124 pro- 
posed that the A. F. of L. “condemn 
and oppose the present parcel post 
operation and insist upon the return 
to the 11 pounds maximum weight per 
parcel, and increase the rates of same 
to at least cover the cost of handling 
same”... The resolution pointed out 
that during the period of years the 
post office had increased the maximum 
weight allowance from 11 pounds to 
70 pounds, it has become an unfair 
competitor in the general transporta- 
tion industry since in this period of 
time no appreciable increase in cost 
of parcel post rates has been affected, 
while of necessity rates of private and 
common carriers have been greatly 
increased and a large amount of busi- — 
ness has been diverted to parcel post 
at the taxpayers’ expense. Conven- 
tion instructed E.C. to confer with the 
affiliated organizations concerned be- 
fore taking definite legislative action. 


Parent - Teachers’ Association— 
(1931, p. 348) The A. F. of L. urges 
its members to bring this matter be- 
fore local labor bodies urging on such 


members as are parents of public — 
school children that they participate 
in the activities of the Parent-Teach- 
ers’ Association of their communities 7 
to the end that this influence upon the — 
training of the children of America — 


hearing was granted to the Interna- 
tional Stereotypers and Electrotypers 
Union for the purpose of their ap- 
pealing from the decision of the coun- 
cil. At the conclusion of this hearing 
on their appeal, the Executive Council 


of the American Federation of Labor 
reaffirmed its previous decision in 
giving the making of paper for dry 


shall be in furtherance of the ideals 
which they as trade unionists are 
pledged to sustain. 
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Parker, Judge John J. (Defeat) 
(also see: Yellow-Dog Contracts)— 
(1930, p. 101) The outstanding vic- 
tory of Labor was the defeat of the 
confirmation of the appointment of 
Judge John J. Parker to be a member 
of the U.S. Supreme Court, mainly 
because of his decision upholding the 
“vellow-dog” contract. 


(P. 324) The president and the 
members of the E.C. are entitled to 
the hearty congratulations of the en- 
tire labor movement for the effective 
and intelligent manner in which they 
successfully opposed the appointment 
of Judge Parker because of his anti- 
Labor prejudices. Of even greater 
significance, however, was _ their 
achievement in the use of the occa- 
sion to focus the attention of the coun- 
try upon the iniquity of the “yellow- 
dog” contract. 

It is significant that during the de- 
bates in the Senate, not a single Sen- 
ator attempted any defense of the so- 
called “‘contract.’”’ None made any ef- 
fort to justify its use in industry. The 
Senators who supported Judge Parker 
went no further in their arguments 
than to offer an excuse in the form 
of a claim that he had followed the 
decisions of other judges. 

It is within reason to expect that 
the U.S. Senate, having had an oppor- 
tunity for the fullest discussion of 
the “yellow-dog” contract, and finding 
not a single one of its members to de- 
fend the use which is made of that 
sort of contract, will now proceed to 
the enactment of legislation designed 
to prevent the courts from continuing 
the practice of using “yellow-dog” 
contracts as a basis for the issuance 
of injunctions to prevent workers from 
organizing. 

It would seem that the Senate, after 
acting as it did in the Parker case, 
ought to proceed in this matter with- 
out further pressure of public opinion. 
We note with satisfaction, however, 
that the president and the members 
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of the E.C. have, figuratively speak- 
ing, left no stone unturned in their 
efforts to enlighten the public on the 
subject of “yellow-dog” contracts. Im- 
mediately after the Senate had acted, 
they made a compilation of the Senate 
debate which is being given wide cir- 
culation by the American Federation 
of Labor. We recommend that the 
action of the Executive Committee 
in relation to the Parker case and the 
“vellow-dog” contract be given the 
hearty approval of this convention. 


The “yellow-dog” contract, as used 
in industry, is a legalistic fraud—it is 
duress of a most vicious character— 
and should have no standing in our 
courts. It is not enforced at law, in 
that none of the parties to it can be 
successfully proceeded against for 
failure to carry out its provisions. It 
is used only as a subterfuge for the 
issuance of injunctions against organ- 
izations and persons who were not 
party to the alleged contract in order 
to prevent them from assisting the 
workers to organize. The alleged con- 
tract is simply a promise on the part 
of the worker, forcing from him as a 
condition of employment, that he will 
not remain or become a member of a 
trade union. If the worker disregards 
it, the employer has no recourse at 
law, for he has suffered no damage. 
If, however, the worker is advised of 
his rights in the matter and acts 
thereon, the persons so advising him 
may be enjoined and later imprisoned 
for contempt of court. 


Notwithstanding the widespread 
discussion which has lately taken 
place on the subject of “yellow-dog” 
contracts, it seems that there are still 
many who do not understand the full 
scope of these so-called “contracts.” 
It should be remembered that they are 
not restricted to written agreements. 
The alleged contract is frequently in 
written form, but, more often, it is 
simply oral and, in a great number of 
cases, is merely implied. In each of 
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its phases, however, whether written, 
oral, or implied, it is used as a basis 
for the issuance of injunctions to pre- 
vent organization activities on the 
part of trade unions, even though, in 
instances, it is not referred to in the 
injunction when issued. 

If a worker accepts employment in 
a non-union plant, it is assumed, under 
the ‘“yellow-dog’” arrangement, that 
he has agreed to work under prevail- 
ing conditions. Or, in other words, 
there is an implied contract. It is for 
this reason that the “‘yellow-dog” con- 
tract is described in the Anti-Injunc- 
tion Bill as, “Every undertaking or 
promise hereafter made, whether 
written or oral, expressed or implied, 
constituting or contained in any con- 
tract or agreement of hiring ov em- 
ployment,” in which the party sur- 
renders his right to remain or become 
a member of a labor organization. We 
direct attention to this for the pur- 
pose of reminding the convention that 
the “yellow-dog” contract is much 
more widely used than many suppose. 


Patent Law Adjustment—(1931, p. 
128) Resolution No. 46 of the Boston 
Convention proposed adjustment of 
patent laws to offset destructive ef- 
fects of automatic machinery and sci- 
entific processes. 

The convention directed that the 
E.C. should study patent laws in rela- 
tion to machinery and processes used 
in production and transportation with 
the thought in mind to recommend 
such changes in the laws as the result 
of the investigation might warrant. 
We submit the following: 

Clause 8 of Section 8 of the 
United States Constitution gives to 
Congress the power to promote the 
progress of science and useful arts 
by securing for a limited period to 
authors and inventors the exclusive 
right to their respective writings 
and discoveries. 

In a long series of cases, it has 
been decided that it is for Congress 


to determine what time and under 
what circumstances protection shall 
be granted. While rights are to be 
secured for but a limited time, Con- 
gress may extend the term upon the 
expiration of the time originally 
specified and in doing so, protect 
the rights of purchasers and assign- 
ees. Congress may also modify 
rights under an existing patent, 
provided vested property rights are 
not thereby impaired. 


This power to grant a patent is 
not given to Congress generally but 
only aS a means to promote the 
progress of science and useful arts. 
Hence it appears that Congress is 
not empowered by the Constitution 
to pass laws for the protection or 
benefit of inventors except as a 
means to promote science and use- 
ful arts. 


Under existing law, an inventor 
is given a monopoly of his patent 
for the term of seventeen years. 
That can be extended only by special 
Act of Congress. Where foreign 
countries recognize American pat- 
ents, the U.S. in turn extends the 
same courtesy. 


Under the Constitution Congress 
has full power to legislate upon the 
subject of patents but this power 
must be used with due regard for 
the Fifth Amendment which pro- 
vides that no person shall be de- 
prived of life, liberty or property : 
without due process of law. ri 

Should Congress enact legislation j 
upon this subject which would be 
held inimical to the rights of pat- 
entors, there would be nothing to 
prevent such patentors from secur- 
ing a patent in a foreign country 
and under the treaty existing be- 
tween such country and this have 
his patent protected here, provided — 
that it was found to be new and — 
original. If such inimical legisla-— 
tion were passed, there is nothing 
to compel a patentor to secure a 


SE orig 
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patent. He may take his chances 

of putting it on the market and 

having it infringed upon. 

We are not prepared to make any 
recommendation exceept that the sub- 
ject be given further study. 


(1932, p. 118) The last convention 
recommended that a continued study 
be given to the proposed adjustment 
of patent laws to offset destructive 
effects of automatic machinery and 
scientific processes. The E.C. has done 
this but no satisfactory solution has 
as yet been worked out. It is giving 
and will continue to give further and 
detailed study to this subject. 


Payroll Savings Plan (also see: War 
Bonds) — (1947, p. 169) The Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor emphatically 
endorsed permanent continuation of 
the Payroll Savings Plan by the 
Treasury Department for the pur- 
chase of U.S. savings bonds through 
Labor-Management cooperation on a 
strictly voluntary basis. This policy 
is based upon abundant evidence of 
the degree to which wage earners have 
learned to appreciate the virtues of 
systematic thrift through experience 
gained during the war. 


_ As was to be expected, there was a 
|slump in the purchase of savings 
| bonds immediately following V-J Day. 
| This was accompanied by an increase 
[in the redemption of savings bonds. 
1The reasons are obvious. Wage earn- 
‘ers had patriotically invested all the 
money they could spare in government 
isecurities during the war, postponing 
purchases of all descriptions. Almost 
immediately this trend was reversed 
Iso that the redemption of savings 
bonds by organized wage earners is 
mow rapidly decreasing and purchases 
by them through payroll savings and 
ptherwise are on the upgrade. 


| We are informed that, at the pres- 


Pnt time, approximately 5% million 
} age earners, most of whom are mem- 


bers of organized labor, are volun- 
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tarily continuing participation in pay- 
roll savings plans and that they are 
purchasing upwards of $110,000,000 
worth of these securities every month. 


(P. 442) Convention urged con- 
tinued support of the Payroll Savings 
Plan by members of organized labor. 


(P. 665) Res. 146, asking for ad- 
ditional endorsement of the Payroll 
Savings Plan in effect, received reaf- 
firmation of the convention as previ- 
ously voted. 


(P. 679): 


Resolved—That this convention of 
the American Federation of Labor go 
on record as endorsing United States 
Savings Bonds for the Security Thrift 
Program, urging all members of the 
American Federation of Labor to par- 
ticipate and urge employers to estab- 
lish payroll savings plans where they 
do not now exist. The Executive Coun- 
cil is hereby empowered and instruct- 
ed to prepare and distribute literature 
which is, in their judgment, necessary 
for the promotion of this nationwide 
plan, and be it further 


Resolved—That the American Fed- 
eration of Labor request all members 
to hold their bonds as their stake in 
our country’s future, thus defeating 
the inflationary trends that are so ap- 
parent in the domestic market. 


Peace (also see: Post War; Atlan- 
tic Charter; Armistice; Post War 
Planning). 


Peace, World—(1931, p. 48) The 
HE. C. is directed to give attention to 
the study of the methods of promoting 
world peace; the growing interdepend- 
ence of men and nations, and the ac- 
complishments to date of organized 
world-wide movements in the interest 
of human betterment. 


(1937, p. 681). The Convention Com- 
mittee on International Labor Rela- 
tions, submitted a special report on 
the subject of world peace which was 
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unanimously adopted by the 1937 con- 
vention as follows: 


The A. F. of L. is gravely concerned 
and shocked that the Chinese nation 
and civilizations are threatened by 
ruthless warfare that attacks civilian 
population as well as armed forces. 
We are disturbed by the increasing 
lawlessness in the international field 
as evidenced by treaty violations. 
Democratic institutions in many coun- 
tries have been replaced by the rule of 
force and the subordination of indi- 
vidual well being to state regimenta- 
tion. With armed conflict already in 
progress in Europe and the Far East, 
the menace of another world war 
overshadows the civilized world. 


Labor abhors war and knows only 
too well that war does not solve our 
problems. American Labor does not 
wish to be involved in European or 
Asiatic wars. We, as a nation, early 
established the policy of avoiding en- 
tangling alliances which would in- 
volve us in the toils of foreign diplo- 
macy. We have written in the law of 
the land neutrality procedure to pre- 
vent our becoming involved through 
trade in munitions. But as to the great 
moral issues that developed out of 
violation of the integrity of a nation, 
barbaric attacks upon defenseless citi- 
zens, disregard of the rights of others 
upon these things no free people 
with a sense of moral obligation to 
those unable to protect themselves can 
be neutral. But we want peace—not 
war. This desire lays upon us the ob- 
ligation to seek peace. 


Labor believes that peace is essen- 
tial to the best interests of peoples of 
all lands and that we have a respon- 
sibility for helping to maintain peace 
between nations. We realize that this 
cannot be done by mere words or 
wishes but that enduring peace can 
result only from a positive effort to- 
ward a world order assuring justice 
for all, economic progress for all with 
special privileges for none, and co- 
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operative action guided by the under- 
standing that the rights of one group 
are the obligations of another. 

Such a world order would make 
possible in every land peace and free- 
dom for individual self-development 
and collective well being. Economic 
and social security cannot safely be 
separated from those moral standards 
and forces that lie at the heart of 
human fellowship. Without morality 
there can be neither cooperation nor 
sanctity of agreements. Without these 


our civilization breaks down. 


Concerted action between free peo- 
ple to protect the world’s right to 
peace is our only guarantee of peace. 
That action must be cooperation to 
assure justice and opportunity for na- 
tional progress for all. Poverty-and 
business depression in any one coun- 
try endangers the prosperity of the 
others trading in the world market. 
Force is not our remedy but rather 
intelligent development of a world 
order in which friendliness and co- 
operation advance the interests of all 
nations with special privilege for 
none. Between nations as between in- — 
dividuals the important and enduring 
things in life are kindness, fellowship - 
and cooperation, 


We urge this course upon our own 
government and appeal to the free 
labor movements of all other coun- 
tries to use their influence to the same 
ends. 

(1938, p. 504) In considering the 
subject of world peace we must also 
consider the conditions that confront 
us and out of which may grow a world 
war; conditions which, even without 
war, are causing the most acute suf- 
fering. One phase of the great picture 
of injustice is that dealing with wha’ 
the dictators of Europe call racial pur- 
ity. Under the guise of promoting race 
purity, although no major race is pur 
and none has been pure for centuries, 
the totalitarian states are expelling — 
thousands of peaceful, helpless Jewia 


: 


4 


7 
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people. Great numbers of Gentiles also 
have been compelled to flee for their 
lives, but the plight of the Jewish re- 
fugees is worst of all. Their numbers 
are greater and the places to which 
they may go to reconstruct their lives 
are fewer. We extend to them our full 
sympathy. We denounce the brutality 
that has forced them into exile and 
we believe our hatred of that brutality 
should be expressed at every opportu- 
nity and in the most forceful manner. 


We commend the President of the 
A. F. of L. for the energetic action he 
has taken in response to declarations 
and decisions related to this subject. 
We refer particularly to the boycot- 
ting of German goods and in other 
forms manifesting our disapproval 
and condemnation of the practices 
being pursued by Nazi Germany. We 
recommend not only the continuance 
of the activities and policies hereto- 
fore pursued by the A. F. of L., but 
urge intensification of our efforts in 
behalf of the persecuted and oppressed 
minorities in Germany. 


We further commend the President 
of the A. F. of L. for the timely and 
fitting cablegram, sent while we have 
been in session in Houston, addressed 
to Sir Walter Citrine of the British 
Trade Union Congress, protesting 
against narrowing the opportunities 
for Jewish refugees to find a haven of 
refuge in Palestine. We call upon the 
British Trade Union Congress, as a 
faithful and consistent defender of the 
institutions of democracy, to intercede 
with the British government, in accord 
with the spirit of the cablegram dis- 
patched to Sir Walter Citrine, which 
we herewith quote: “Convention A. F. 
of L. now in session gravely concerned 
over reports British Government may 
announce new policy which in effect 
would greatly limit Jewish migration 
to Palestine. We believe complete open 
door for Jewish migration to Palestine 
should be maintained. Persecuted mil- 
lions of Jewish people in Central and 
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Eastern Europe must find new homes. 
In light of these facts it is inconceiy- 
able that British Government would 
restrict Jewish immigrants to the 
country which now offers them place 
of refuge. Will appreciate all assist- 
ance you and your associates can give 
in response to this appeal.” He like- 
wise requested the State Department 
of our Government to intercede in this 
matter. Finally, we believe that labor 
movements of the democracies should 
work in harmony for the protection of 
and the relief of the helpless refugees 
from the barbarism of the race-hating 
policies of the dictator states of Eu- 
rope. We can offer no semblance of 
friendship to nations that defy all the 
laws of decency; we can have no toler- 
ance of intolerance. We commend the 
officers for their work in the past year 
in helping to ease the burden of the 
refugee multitudes and for their part 
in helping to arouse the conscience of 
civilization against this most revolting 
expression of dictatorial barbarism. 

Peace Treaty 

(1941—pp. 14, 300, 301, 623) The 
president of the A. F. of L. in his key- 
note speech declared that labor must be 
represented in the war settlement and 
peace negotiations when the time 
comes. A number of resolutions were 
submitted on this subject. The conven- 
tion declared that the A. F. of L. is in 
accord with the purpose and substance 
of these resolutions, and in so doing 
particularly emphasized that the Ex- 
ecutive Council of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor name a representa- 
tive from among the men of Labor and 
present the name of such chosen rep- 
resentative to the President of the 
United States. 

(Objectives) 

(1942, p. 235) The E.C. called atten- 
tion to the importance of considering 
post-war planning even while fighting 
a war. Attention was directed to the 
fact that “an important part of win- 
ning the war is to maintain democra- 
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tic institutions and procedures in 
operation and to state our war objec- 
tives in simple, clear terms so that 
they become a power in helping us 
to win the war”, 

(Labor Representation Proposed) 
(1942, p. 236) When the time comes 
for negotiation of political terms and 
conditions to prevail in the post-war 
world, organized labor of the United 
States must be fully and adequately 
represented in our national delegation 
that negotiates the peace treaty— 
with a voice in determining the whole 
treaty. 

As representatives of the largest 
numerical group in all nations con- 
cerned, we maintain Labor should 
have representation in delegations 
from all countries concerned. 

The workers of all countries want to 
use their influence for better world 
organization so that problems can be 
settled by conference instead of by 
war. 


They want to make sure that world 
trade in the future does not profit 
financially because of sub-standard la- 
bor conditions in any industry or any 
country. 


They want to do their part in mak- 
ing the world peace a treaty peace in 
which all nations are given equal con- 
sideration with equal opportunities for 
progress and pursuit of happiness. 

We cannot attack problems and de- 
cisions from an emotional idealistic 
approach alone, but we must reinforce 
our ideals with exact knowledge of 
the forces involved and careful con- 
sideration of facts. We should not try 
to eliminate force from the political 
field, but to harness it to constructive 
policies and agencies. 

Proposals to isolate countries, to set 
up buffer states, to balance powers off 
against each other, belong to the past. 
Technical progress, which eliminates 
space, also eliminates “isolation.” 


1. The principle that must be basic 
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in that peace is “Governments derive 
their just powers from the consent of 
the governed.” The kind of govern- 
ment which other countries may 
choose may differ widely from the 
institutions of the United States, as 
the genius and character of one nation 
differs from another. The important 
thing is that the government shall 
have the approval of the governed and 
that there shall be no type of aggres- 
sion. 


2. The territorial security of all na- 
tions and opportunities for peaceful 
change should be assured. By such 


‘'machinery we hope to work toward 


and to develop a world community of 
nations. 


We realize that the basis for these 
must be laid to the development of 
regional cooperation between contigu- 
ous countries with common economic 
interests and, if possible, similar cul- 
tural institutions. 


When we consider peace we must 
realize that the entire world is the 
scope and be mindful of relationships 
between the continents. The terms and 
agencies of peace must deal with the 
whole world and give ample consider- 
ation to situations likely to result in 
injustice and retardation in every 
country. No one race or continent 
should be dominant. 


3. -We further propose that as es- 
sential for participation by Labor of 
all countries in these world confer- 
ences and agencies, wage earners shall 
be guaranteed the right to member- 
ship in free unions controlled by the 
membership concerned. We have re- 
peatedly witnessed the initial attack 
by the new despotism upon the free 
labor movement, because the shack- 
ling of this largest group in a de- 
mocracy left other groups and inter- 
ests helpless to make effective protest. 
We propose this basic right as essen- 
tial for the world democracy for which 
this war is waged. 
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4. There must be a world agency 
to decide policies in which all coun- 
tries are concerned, definite provisions 
to make decisions effective, and a 
world court. 


5. Every political, economic and so- 
cial institution must service the free- 
dom and the welfare of human beings. 
The inalienable rights of free men are 
the ultimate end which civilization 
promotes. 

(P. 515) Two related resolutions 
(Nos. 71 and 91) were before the con- 
vention calling for labor representa- 
tion on all peace deliberative bodies, 
and for greater participation in war 
economy deliberations. The conven- 
tion considered these resolutions in 
connection with the section of the 
E.C. report titled PEACE OBJEC- 
TIVES AND PEACE TREATY. The 
following report of the convention 
committee was unanimously adopted: 


The central part and the most vital 
recommendation in the Executive 
Council’s report deals with the neces- 
sity of adequate labor representation 
in all delegations from the countries 
concerned, for organized labor must 
have the opportunity of applying their 
infiuence for a better world when the 
war ends. Unless there is this ade- 
quate representation of labor, it will 
be impossible to negotiate a final 
treaty which will contain the provi- 
sions essential to a better world. 


Adequate labor representation in it- 
self is not sufficient; there must be a 
knowledge on the part of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor of the peace 
objectives and policy connected with 
them on the part of the other trade 
union federations of Europe, for un- 
less trade unionism internationally 
can present a unified program, the 
welfare of labor and the welfare of 
the United Nations would suffer. 

For this reason your committee be- 
lieves that the responsibility of the 
Post-War Problems Committee of the 
American Federation of Labor should 
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include a thorough-going study and 
close contact with the Anglo-Ameri- 
can trade union movement. 


In connection with Resolutions Nos. 
71 and 91, your committee is equally 
convinced of the necessity for ade- 
quate labor representation upon all 
Federal agencies dealing with the 
present war effort, and post-war plan- 
ning. 

In connection with proper labor rep- 
resentation provisions should be made 
which will assure that representatives 
of labor, appointed and engaged in 
the activities, should be protected in 
the continued employment from which 
they have been withdrawn to render 
outstanding service, not only to labor, 
but to the nation. 

Your committee therefore recom- 
mends endorsement of the Executive 
Council’s report. 

(1943, p. 9) In keynote speech to 
the convention the President of the 
A. F. of L. declared— 


This war has taught us that Ameri- 
ca cannot isolate herself from the 
rest of the world. As a nation we face 
a new era in international relations 
when the war ends. Our first objec- 
tive must be to assure lasting peace. 
We know now that peaceful intentions 
on our part are not enough, that we 
must assume our full share of respon- 
sibility that the warlike tendencies of 
other nations do not break beyond 
bounds. To win this war against the 
enemies of democracy, freedom and 
human decency, America has allied 
herself with other nations. In the 
post-war era, America must join with 
other nations of good will in preserv- 
ing peace throughout the civilized 
world. 

This is the outstanding reason why 
labor demands full representation at 
the peace conference. We intend to 
see to it that the desire for permanent 
peace of the American people is not 
thwarted by professional international 
diplomats. We also will insist on the 
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restoration of political and economic 
independence to those nations which 
have been overrun and pillaged and 
despoiled by our enemies. And we 
will not be satisfied until the guaran- 
tees of justice and democracy em- 
bodied in the Four Freedoms are es- 
tablished for all time throughout the 
civilized world. 

We shall insist that the peoples of 
the world shall be made free—free 
from Prussian militarism, free from 
Fascism, free from Nazism and free 
from Japanese savagery. 

It is our firm purpose and determi- 
nation to serve in every way we can 
to establish free democratic trade un- 
ions throughout the world. That is 
an objective that we place high as our 
ideal and our goal. 

In conclusion, may I state that we 
all realize that these are trying days. 
We, along with the people of the 
world, are living and moving in the 
shadows of sorrow and sadness. The 
clouds of adversity hang heavily over 
a war-torn world, and in characteris- 
tic fashion, as hope springs eternal in 
the human breast, we have turned our 
faces toward the rising sun, toward 
the dawn of a new day—a day when 
peace will come, when we can live nor- 
mal lives again, a day when righteous- 
ness will triumph over injustice and 
wrong, when the Allied Armies will 
finally have won a decisive victory. 
These are the days we are looking for, 
and with scrutinizing vision we pierce 
the clouds and the shadows that lie 
between us now and the realization 
of that great objective. 


But our slogan is victory, and we 
will stand with our great President, 
the Commander-in-Chief of the Army 
and Navy of the United States and 
with our Allies in the fight which is 
being made to achieve victory—vic- 
tory for free democratic labor, victory 
for helpless people, victory for those 
who suffer from the yoke of Nazism, 
Fascism, and Japanese savagery, vic- 
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tory for righteousness, the victory 
that must be achieved before we quit 
the war. 

(1944, p. 455) In his official reply 
to the British Fraternal Delegate, 
President Green included the follow- 
ing: 

We are determined that the voice 
of labor, as expressed by the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor, shall be 
heard at the Peace Conference. We 
shall insist and demand, with all of 
the power at our command, that the 
American Federation of Labor shall 
be represented at the Peace Confer- 
ence, wherever it is held, when victory 
is finally won. The American Federa- 
tion of Labor will go to that confer- 
ence with a program, and that pro- 
gram will be formulated in democratic 
fashion by the seven million members 
of the American Federation of La- 
bor. Those who represent us will pre- 
sent that program, the program of 
American labor, to the Peace Confer- 
ence, and we will fight together with 
any who will fight with us for the 
establishment of a just and lasting 
peace which will guarantee freedom, 
justice and liberty throughout the 
world. 

(P. 279) While war has long been 
the major enemy of human hap- 
piness and comfort, it has been ac- 
cepted as a political instrumentality 
necessary both for aggression and in 
defense of liberty. There was much 
hope put in the Kellogg-Briand Pact 
outlawing war as a political instru- 
mentality. But we neglected to increase 
the procedures and agencies which a 
nation must exhaust before resorting 
to war and we neglected to lodge some- 
where authority to compel appeal to 
decision by peaceful means. The 
League of Nations also was not effec- 
tive in dealing with aggression. 

The Second World War has mobi- 
lized all technical progress for incredi- 
ble destruction so that the total labor 
force must be available for essential 
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and needed work and for service in 
the armed forces. There is no longer 
possible a distinction between non- 
combat civilian workers and citizens 
in the armed forces. The whole of 
national life must be geared to the 
efforts on the fighting front. We now 
have the robot bombs used against the 
homeland of the British army—thus 
extending the fighting front to the 
whole nation. 


War has become so terrifyingly effi- 
cient as to menace our whole civiliza- 
tion. We have every reason to seek 
a peace founded on justice and to help 
build up the agencies for the peaceful 
adjustment of problems and situations 
such as have resulted in wars. 


(P. 572) We recommend concur- 
rence in the principles which the 
Executive Council proposes as the ba- 
sis for world peace. The nations of 
the world live together in what techni- 
cal progress has made one community. 
So completely have distances been 
conquered and so disastrous the weap- 
ons of war that if we would have 
peace we must organize to deal with 
aggression. Yet power to deal with 
aggression must respect the rights of 
nations which in turn must assure in- 
dividuals those rights which guaran- 
tee personal freedom. The United 
Nations must not set up new agencies 
through which the powerful can dic- 
tate to other nations. 


As the Executive Council points out, 
since World War I we have experi- 
mented with some international agen- 
cies and the only one that has endur- 
ed through peace and war is the agen- 
cy which brought into its work repre- 
sentatives of functional groups of 
many lands—the International La- 
bor Organization. The tripartite ba- 
sis on which this agency was organ- 
ized has brought into its administra- 
tive and legislative work representa- 
tives of the government, the employers 
and the workers of all countries af- 
filiated with it. These representatives 
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in turn, reporting back to the groups 
they represented, had a concern and 
responsibility for their work in their 
home lands as well as in the interna- 
tional office. We believe that by ex- 
tending the representative principle 
to other agencies we can develop a 
sense of responsibility on the part of 
the citizens of all countries for the 
policies and activities of the United 
Nations that will make for genuine 
efforts to maintain the peace. It 
would be a serious mistake to delegate 
full responsibility for world peace to 
the diplomats and other statesmen. It 
is the citizenry of the world who have 
a burning desire to end the situation 
which periodically sends their young 
men to the battlefield. They should 
have a voice and a responsibility in 
maintaining world peace. 


As the Executive Council intimates 
in it insistence that only bona fide 
trade unions shall be the agencies to 
designate representatives of workers, 
so bona fide organizations of other 
functional groups shall designate rep- 
resentatives of their groups. 


(Proposals) — (P. 280) The 
American Federation of Labor be- 
lieves that the United States has a 
responsibility for helping to plan and 
operate agencies to keep the peace be- 
tween nations; to determine policies 
in promotion of world economic wel- 
fare; to develop an adequate body of 
international law with a world court 
of justice. Any world organization 
responsible for keeping the peace must 
have the means to prevent aggression. 

The Federation believes that re- 
gional organization should be formed 
to deal with regional problems and 
to promote regional welfare covering 
such areas as the Pacific, Asia, Pan- 
America, Africa, Continental Europe 
or federations thereof. Federation in 
regional organizations would give 
small countries more effective protec- 
tion and participation in progress. 


We must safeguard the rights of 
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individual nations while promoting 
international security. 

The Federation believes the four 
fighting United Nations have a re- 
sponsibility for submitting proposals 
to other nations and for taking the 
initiative in setting up such institu- 
tions as are agreed upon by represent- 
ative nations. 

Labor, like all other functional 
groups in our national life, shall need 
representation in those international 
economic conferences and agencies 
dealing with matters which affect our 
welfare. 


In connection with international la- 
bor conferences or agencies under gov- 
ernmental auspices, we reserve the 
right to select our own delegates. 

In organizing our bona fide inter- 
national labor organization we neces- 
sarily must insist that the basis be 
representative, bona fide trade union 
organizations. 

(P. 574) Several resolutions were 
introduced in the convention all call- 
ing for representation for Labor in 
delegations to outline peace terms. 
The intent of the resolutions was ap- 
proved and the following “resolve” 
adopted: 

That this convention of the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor hereby re- 
cords itself in favor of insisting 
that duly accedited representatives 
of the American Federation of La- 
bor shall be appointed to participate 
in the peace conferences. 

(P. 469) Res. 6: 


Whereas—We are today involved 
in a vast struggle of world-wide pro- 
portions against those who have 
sought to conquer the world and im- 
pose upon it tyrannical domination, 
and 

Whereas—We are fighting in this 
war for the right of every man to 
have a voice in the government of his 
country; for the right of every man 
to live in peace and security, and to 
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enjoy social and economic standards 
consistent with human comfort and 
human dignity, and 

Whereas—It is our belief that in or- 
der to achieve these aims the old dis- 
credited system of power politics, bal- 
ance-of-power manipulations and arbi- 
trary divisions of spheres of influence 
must be abolished and that this mod- 
ern interdependent and closely-knit 
world must be reorganized on the ba- 
sis of collaboration among all nations, 
large or small, and 
_, Whereas—It is our unshakeable be- 
lief that such collaboration cannot at- 
tain its full effectiveness unless labor 
is fully and adequately represented 
on the international councils by dele- 
gates chosen by organized labor itself, 
therefore, be it 


Resolved—That the United States 
shall help to establish an international 
machinery with adequate power to 
maintain the peace against all possi- 
ble future aggressors and to assure 
the small nations of the world security 
from unilateral action or domination 
by the bigger powers, and be it fur- 
ther 

Resolved—That the free and demo- 
cratic movements of all countries shall 


_ have direct and adequate representa- 


tion on such international councils, 
and be it further 


Resolved—That our foreign policy 
be directed toward support of the 
principles of Four Freedoms and the 
Atlantic Charter, and the removal of 
trade barriers and the encouragement 
of the exchange of goods among na- 
tions as a means of advancing their 
economic stability and collective well- 
being. 

Your committee recommends that 
the second resolved be amended by in- 
serting the word “labor” between the 
words ‘democratic movements”, and 
further recommends that the last re- 
solved be amended so that it will read: 


Resolved—That our foreign pol- 
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icy be directed toward support of 
the principles of the Four Freedoms 
and the Atlantic Charter, and the 
promotion of commercial relations 
between the nations of the earth as 
a means of advancing their respec- 
tive economic stability and well 
being. 


Labor’s Attitude (1946, p. 432) In 
his cable of January 10 of this year 
to Secretary of State Byrnes, then in 
London, President Green thus out- 
lined the position of the American 
Federation of Labor toward the prob- 
lem of world peace: “The principles 
of the Atlantic Charter should be the 
foundation for wholehearted coopera- 
tion to attain a just and enuduring 
peace to stand on the solid founda- 
tion of the Four Freedoms.” This 
was a reaffirmation of the position 
taken by the A. F. of L. during the 
most trying hours of the war when 
the hardest battles were still ahead of 
us. This also was the solemnly pro- 
claimed policy of our government and 
our allies during the darkest days 
of the war when victory was still in 
doubt or at least distant. This re- 
mains the position of the A. F. of L. 
after victory, no less than before vic- 
tory. 


We of organized labor had great 
hopes that this sane and sound ap- 
proach to the problem of peace would 
also continue as the policy of the tri- 
umphant powers after no less than be- 
fore the military victory. Nothing 
could be more fatal to the cause of 
decent international relations and 
world security than for the victorious 
nations. to throw overboard these guid- 
ing lines to peace. With profundest 
disappointment do we report that 
since the defeat of the Axis some of 
the triumphant powers have cynically 
distorted and flagrantly discarded the 
principles of the Atlantic Charter and 
the Four Freedoms. That is why sus- 
picion and distrust have spread among 
the allies of yesterday. That is why 
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the world is today cursed with power 
politics and struggles over imperial- 
istic spheres of influence. Here is 
the real reason for the costly delay in 
peacemaking and the drafting of 
treaties at the Paris Conference 
which, if finally adopted, will sow the 
seeds of new conflicts. 


Foreign affairs today are no longer 
the business or property of profes- 
sional diplomats. Today, foreign af- 
fairs are the burning concern of the 
great mass of the people—the workers 
in the factories and mines, in the 
fields and offices. This was a people’s 
war and the peace must be the peo- 
ple’s peace. Throughout the war and 
since its conclusion, the A. F. of L. 
has demanded that the voice of labor 
be heard and that the hand of labor 
be felt at the peace table. Realizing 
the urgency of organized labor taking 
an active part in helping the nation 
adopt and apply a truly democratic 
foreign policy, the Executive Council 
has insisted on effective labor repre- 
sentation in the United Nations and 
has made various concrete recommen- 
dations for action by our government. 
The A. F. of L. has won the right to 
have advisors to the Economic and 
Social Council of the United Na- 
TOUS=54 oa 


We are happy to report that these 
representatives have already taken 
the iniative in presenting the first In- 
ternational Bill of Rights ever propos- 
ed by any national or worldwide la- 
bor organization. This bill has won 
immediate extensive acclaim. It em- 
bodies a concrete and coustructive 
program for applying the Four Free- 
doms in every country—victorious and 
vanquished alike. The A. F. of L. 
Bill of Rights is to be considered by 
the Economic and Social Council of 
the United Nations for incorporation 
into the general peace treaty. 

We express the sincere hope that 
the Economic and Social Council of 
the United Nations will approve the 
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Bill of Rights submitted by the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor in behalf of 
the workers of the world. We like- 
wise call upon the workers everywhere 
to impress upon their government the 
necessity of approving this Charter 
of Rights, this Magna Carta of La- 
bor, as the guiding rule that shall 
not only declare but safeguard the 
workers as free men and women 
throughout the world. 

Because of the increasing impor- 
tance of the United Nations Economic 
and Social Council and the several in- 
ternational organizations which have 
come into existence and in which the 
workers are deeply interested and 
greatly concerned, the work of our 
permanent International Labor Rela- 
tions Committee and that of the con- 
sultants hereinbefore referred to will 
constantly involve greater technical 
requirements and demand increasing 
time and attention. They will also 
need research services and the like. 
It is therefore recommended that the 
Executive Council allocate funds for 
budgets submitted from time to time 
by this committee and by the consult- 
ants referred to. 

(P. 73) The problems attendant 
on negotiating a peace treaty were 
set forth in a section of the E.C. Re- 
port under the above title. The con- 
vention committee which considered 
this subject reported as follows: 


(P. 556) The Peace Conference 
in Paris has had to contend with 
conflicts between two basic systems of 
government in which democracy, free- 
dom and administration have different 
and conflicting definitions. The Com- 
munist-controlled countries believe in 
highly centralized domination of the 
people governed with enforcement in 
the hands of the secret police with ab- 
solute power to arrest and sentence. 
Democratic countries believe in rep- 
resentative government providing ma- 
jority rule with individual freedom as- 
sured by civil liberties and rule of 
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law. The Slavic countries have oper- 
ated as a bloc against democratic 
countries and have sought expansion 
and power. 


The peace treaties for the five ene- 
my nations are necessarily compro- 
mises. Decisions have not been reach- 
ed upon Trieste nor upon freedom of 
traffic on the Danube. Decision on 
the trusteeship of the Italian colonies 
was also deferred for a year. The 
Soviet imsistence upon sharing this 
trusteeship has no basis in war contri- 
butions but is part of their policy to se- 


cure “friendly” relations with Moham- 


medan nations. These nations could 
be used for an anti-European revolt, 
which could give the U.S.S.R. control 
over North Africa, most strategic in 
air operations. The U.S.S.R. is seek- 
ing to reopen the Dardanelles agree- 
ment, and force unilateral terms upon 
Turkey without consulting other in- 
terested countries. 


Treaties determining the future of 
Germany and Austria yet to be made 
are even more fateful for the future 
of world peace and progress. As the 
future of Germany determines the eco- 
nomic life of Continental Europe and 
western democracies, we urge that the 
policies set forth in Secretary Byrnes’ 
Stuttgart speech be the guide. 

With democracy and employment, 
Germany and Austria will no longer 
be at the mercy of totaltarian armed 
force and there will be greater se- 
curity for the Western Hemisphere. 
A further measure of security for Eu- 
rope and freedom is recognition of 
Mohammedan interests in North 
Africa. 

Peace terms have yet to be deter- 
mined for Japan. Civil war between 
the Communists and Nationals still 
harries China. 

We are anxious to hasten the deter- 
mination of peace so that armies of oc- 
cupation can be withdrawn where pos- 


sible. We hope countries in the throes — 


of desperation and poverty will not © 
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turn from freedom and orderly prog- 
ress. 

Our own country has a heavy re- 
sponsibility for helping those who 
would regain freedom while our labor 
movement and other voluntary organ- 
izations must assist workers and em- 
ployers of other countries to regain 
free organization. 


But we must guard against letting 
our desire for peace lead us to fore- 
go the force and insistence that are 
necessary for securing the kind of 
peace with justice that will be lasting. 
We are all weary of war, impatient 
with regimentation and controls, and 
long to return to the ways of peace, 
but only the determined and strong 
can have peace with security. Ap- 
peasement of obstructions will get us 
nowhere for the U.S.S.R. seek domi- 
nation of other people’s lives and 
countries, not freedom. We must be- 
ware also of the agents of the Com- 
munist Party within our own country, 
some of whom occupy strategic posi- 
tions in our Government or control 
them through party followers. These 
persons have pledged allegiance to 
Moscow, not our democracy, and pro- 
mote policies that bring foreign dis- 
favor to our Government. 


We urge upon our Government con- 
tinued vigor and firmness in insisting 
upon policies to promote peace 
through justice to all and through op- 
portunities for democratic self-govern- 
ment for all. 


(1948, p. 241) 


Whereas—Since the end of World 
War II, it has become increasingly ap- 
parent that, while the United States 
has stripped down its Army and mili- 
tary establishments and attempted to 
build up a world order based on law 
and peaceful settlement of disputes be- 
tween nations, our efforts have been 
undermined and opposed and our mo- 
tives have been smeared, and 


Whereas—There is a force at work 
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in the world today, that is plotting 
world conquest and the destruction of 
individual liberties and national in- 
dependence, on a scale and with meth- 
ods that far exceed in magnitude, the 
zeal, brutality and incendiarism, the 
pernicious world conquest of Hitler 
and his Nazis. This force is the So- 
viet Government and its rulers. They 
have thwarted every honest effort to 
establish an effective United Nations. 
They have thwarted every effort to 
place the atomic bomb under interna- 
tional control and inspection so as to 
prevent its use to destroy the peace of 
the world. They have thwarted every 
effort to bring democracy and eco- 
nomic stability to the war-wracked 
countries of Europe. Instead, they 
have brutually extended their pow- 
er through fifth-column Communist 
Party agents in Eastern Europe, 
Eastern Germany, China, Korea, 
Greece and Czechoslovakia. The world 
waits with bated breath for the next 
victim, and 

Whereas—The American Federa- 
tion of Labor supports the Govern- 
ment of the United States in its policy 
of justice and firmness in internation- 
al affairs and we support the efforts 
of our Government to give aid and 
comfort to all democratic, peaceful 
nations who attempt to resist the new 
menace from the East, therefore, be it 


Resolved—That we call upon our 
Government to go beyond this policy 
of mere self-defense, of mere economic 
aid to the Marshall Plan countries and 
to China. The time has come not 
merely to encourage their resistance 
to Soviet aggression and imperialism, 
but to give them the assurance they 
are seeking today that we are their 
true allies, ready, able and willing to 
give them direct military aid in the 
event of aggression against them. The 
British and the French have already 
welded together a military alliance of 
Western Europe. We must back up 
their efforts with a clear statement of 
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alliance with them. The new Soviet 
Hitlers must be given no chance of 
misunderstanding our intention to go 
to the military assistance of our 
friends if they are attacked, directly 
or indirectly. They must be made to 
understand that there will be no ap- 
peasement and that we will defend lib- 
erty and peace—by arms, if necessary. 

(P. 491) Convention endorsed the 
“spirit and aims of the resolution” 
and referred it to the International 
Labor Relations Committee, A. F. of 
L. for appropriate implementation and 
application. 


Pension Plans (also see: A. F. of L. 
Employees Plan; Social Security) 

(Non-Contributory )—(1940, pp. 116, 
559) 


Extravagant Pension Plans—Our 
present program for aged persons is 
based on two approaches: (1) insur- 
ance to which wage earners contribute 
during their working years, which 
provides monthly payments to the 
aged worker when he retires or to 
certain dependents if he should die 
prematurely; and (2) public assist- 
ance, non-contributory, granted to 
needy aged persons upon proof of 
need. There are many groups in the 
country who urge that the Social Se- 
curity program be abandoned and re- 
placed by non-contributory pensions 
for all aged persons or for all whose 
incomes fall below some _ specified 
amount. Several bills to this effect 
have been introduced in Congress, but 
so far none have been acted on. Sev- 
eral states have also had proposals be- 
fore them. 


If uniform pensions were paid, with 
no inquiry into the need of the recipi- 
ent, they would have to be large 
enough to make supplementary relief 
unnecessary or they would fail to give 
the security aimed at. Pensions of a 
size to give security to those without 
other income would give unnecessary 
incomes to many persons. We can 
more easily finance reasonable secu- 
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rity for those who need it if our funds 
are not used to contribute equally to 
those who individual resources are 
sufficient without public grants. It 
is clear that in our present economic 
state no such sums as would be need- 
ed could be raised by additional taxes 
levied only on wealth or the top in- 
comes. The greatest part of the tax 
burden would fall on the moderate and 
low-income families. The hope is fre- 
quently held out by advocates of such 
pension plans and taxes that the in- 
creased circulation of money would 
vastly increase the national income 
and lead the country to prosperity. If, 
as would be the case, a large share of 
the taxes fall on low-income families, 
there would be no new demand for 
goods. It would only mean a shift 
of money from the family which need- 
ed it to an aged person who needed 
it. It would mean inflationary price 
increases damaging to the worker’s 
budget. Until the needs of wage earn- 
ers and their families are more ade- 
quately supplied, until health insur- 
ance, more adequate workmen’s com- 
pensation and unemployment compen- 
sation systems, and temporary and 
permanent disability programs pro- 
vide security throughout the worker’s 
lifetime, we cannot endorse the use 
of a disproportionate share of the na- 
tional income for that part of the 
population over 60 years of age, and 
we cannot approve tax systems which 
would bankrupt the nation and lay 
unwarranted burdens on the working 
population. 

We urge, therefore, that the Social 
Security Act be not discarded, but 
amended to improve both the old-age 
assistance and the old-age and surviy- 
ors insurance programs. The former 
should be amended immediately along 
the lines suggested above. The old- 
age and survivors insurance program 
needs to be broadened so that millions 
of persons now excluded may, during 


their working years, build up rights © 


to monthly benefits in their old age 
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or protection for their surviving de- 
pendents. We believe firmly that the 
Social Security Act can be built into 
a comprehensive and sound system of 
protection for old and young, employ- 
ed, unemployed and handicapped per- 
sons—a system which fits into and en- 
hances our democratic way of life. 


(P. 559) We know that many ex- 
travagant pension plans would hand- 
icap tax-paying wage earners and 
prevent a sound development of a 
well-rounded plan of social security. 
We therefore recommend ... that we 
work for improvement and expansion 
of the Social Security Act rather than 
its replacement by any extravagant 
pension plan which is not on a sound 
financial basis and which concentrates 
on only one part of the total problem 
of social security—that of the aged 
person. 


Widows—(1941, p. 594) 

Whereas—In the establishment of 
the retirement legislation, Congress 
acknowledged that postal salaries are 
not sufficient to maintain the Ameri- 
can standards of living and at the 
same time to purchase annuities 
against the approach of old age, and 

Whereas—The security of his wid- 
ow is a vital concern to the postal em- 
ployee, and his salary deduction is in 
reality a joint deduction from both 
husband and wife, and 

Whereas—It is just and equitable 
that the widow or dependent as speci- 
fied by the employees should receive 
special consideration for the deduction 
made; therefore, be it 

Resolved—That the 61st Annual 
Convention of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor, assembled in Seattle, 
Washington, go on record as endorsing 
H.R. 1847, which bill provides the 
security we desire. 


Municipal and County Workers— 
(1950, p. 40) Res. 52: 


Whereas—Many subdivisions of lo- 
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cal government have no retirement 
plans for their employes, and 

Whereas—State employes do have 
a retirement plan as well as Federal 
employes, therefore, be it 

Resolved—That this convention of 
the American Federation of Labor 
herewith instructs its officers to seek 
the necessary federal legislation mak- 
ing it mandatory for local subdivisions 
of government to provide an adequate 
retirement plan to be eligible for Fed- 
eral Aid Funds. 

(P. 497) The committee concurs 
in the purpose of this resolution 
and recommends that it be adopted. 
The committee further recommends 
that, before any specific legislation is 
introduced, the Executive Council 
make a survey to determine the extent 
to which the resolution would apply 
and consult the affiliated organiza- 
tions thus affected. 


Proposed for All A. F. of L. Mem- 
bers—(1947, p. 646) Res. 29 which 
was non-concurred in by the conven- 
tion, called for the establishment of 
a general retirement plan to take in 
all members of the A. F. of L. The 
resolution, and committee report 
thereon, follows: 


Whereas—The present Federal re- 
tirement plan at the age of 65 years 
is inadequate, and 

Whereas—Employers are today vy- 
ing for help between the ages of eight- 
een and thirty-five, and 

Whereas—Employees over the age 
of thirty-five and forty are experienc- 
ing difficulty in obtaining work, and 

Whereas—Such plan can best be 
accomplished by the American Feder- 
ation of Labor establishing a retire- 
ment plan for all American Federa- 
tion of Labor members, therefore, be 
it 

Resolved—That the American Fed- 
eration of Labor make a study of such 
retirement plan for the A. F. of L. 
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members, whereby the members con- 
tribute monthly to the support of such 
plan, and that such plan provide for 
an earlier retirement age than sixty- 
five. 

Your committee in recommending 
non-concurence with the resolution 
because, among other things, it calls 
upon the American Federation of La- 
bor to establish a retirement pension 
for the entire membership, calls at- 
tention to the fact that many National 
and International Unions affiliated 
with the A. F. of L. have established 
retirement pensions in connection with 
their collective bargaining with their 
employers, a practice which might 
well be established in future negotia- 
tions with employers where such a 
provision does not now exist. 


Comparative Study Proposed— 
(1950, p. 327) Res. 107: 

Whereas— A _ retirement pension 
plan has been established by law for 
a large number of the employes of 
private industry, and 

Whereas—A _ retirement pension 
plan has also been established for the 
employes of the Federal Government, 
and 

Whereas—Each of these plans is 
continuing to develop, but along dif- 
ferent lines and at different rates, and 

Whereas—An accurate comparison 
of the two plans as they exist today 
would be of great value to to the par- 
ticipants in each as a base for deter- 
mining relative progress and future 
development, therefore, be it 

Resolved—That the 1950 convention 
of the American Federation of Labor 
make a survey of the comparative ben- 
efits and costs of each pension plan. 

(P. 486) Since the subject matter 
had been covered in the report of the 
E.C. no further action required. 

(1952, pp. 94, 449) The Executive 
Council reported to the convention 
that a technical pamphlet on this sub- 
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ject had been prepared and made 
available to those interested in the 
establishment and operation of nego- 
tiated pension plans. 


The convention committee submit- 
ted the following report and comment 
on the pamphlet, which was unani- 
mously approved: 


This is one of the most practical 
service publications ever issued by any 
labor organization. It will be of par- 
ticular benefit to Internationals, Lo- 
cals or any other trade union groups 
that are planning to set up pension 
programs and to those who wish to 
evaluate critically those which have 
already been negotiated. 


This booklet points out the impor- 
tant fact that a pension plan which 
may be perfectly suitable for one 
group may not be of any value at all 
to any other group. Each plan must 
be drawn up to meet the special needs 
which may arise under the particular 
conditions under which any group may 
work. 

Details of any plan depend on the 
make-up of the group—just what the 
members want to get out of the plan— 
how they expect to finance it. These 
and many other factors must be given 
careful consideration before any 
group signs a pension plan contract, 
whether it is negotiated with employ- 
ers or set up in any other pattern. 
All these variable factors are review- 
ed in the 100 pages of the Guide. 

In plain, forceful, trade union lan- 
guage, it reviews such topics as cost 
factors, methods of financing and ad- 
ministering a plan, benefit provisions, 
“nension plans and the law”, pension 
negotiations—and dozens of equally 
important points. It closes with a 
list of references for further study. 

Labor’s concern with pensions has 
spread throughout the movement. It 
is significant that, of the 5 million 


workers who are said to be “covered” 
by existing pension schemes, very few — 


4 
7. 
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will actually receive a pension. By 
supplying this new Guide, the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor has taken a 
long step forward to cut down the 
number- of ineffective pension plans 
and to help our unions establish pro- 
grams which will really do what mem- 
bers expect them to do. 


Your Committee recommends that 
this pamphlet be given immediate, 
wide circulation in our ranks and that 
delegates here take steps to have their 


unions carry reports on the pamphlet 


in their respective journals. They 
will find the study to be thorough yet 
simple—just what the members want. 

(And Welfare Plans) — (1951, 
pp. 46, 410) During the last few 
years, unions have negotiated “fringe 
benefits” for their members, through 
pension and welfare plans. 

Unions have become interested in 
the possible effects of such plans in 
relation to workers’ free mobility, 
geographically and economically and 
other related aspects of this subject. 
As a result, a study was instituted 
to examine the entire subject of pen- 
sion and welfare plans instituted by 
collective bargaining between unions 
and employers. 

Your Committee recommends that 
as soon as this study is completed, 
copies be widely distributed among 
our membership, that unions be asked 
to study the report and submit their 
questions and comments to the Ameri- 
ean Federation of Labor. 

This is our problem and we must 
give it our fullest attention. 

Pension Funds—(1955, p. 232) 

(As) it is the policy of the American 

Federation of Labor to cooperate 
fully with any duly constituted in- 
vestigating body or agency engag- 
ed in an objective and impartial ef- 
fort to determine the character, ex- 
tent and source of corrupt or un- 
ethical practices in the operation of 
health and welfare plans, 
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the American Federation of Labor 
extended its full cooperation to mem- 
bers and staff of the Subcommittee on 
Welfare and Pension Funds of the 
Senate Labor and Public Welfare 
Committee. This Subcommittee is en- 
gaged in the investigation of the prob- 
lem of abuse in the operation of wel- 
fare plans and the need for legisla- 
tion. 


On March 21, the Subcommittee 
held a panel discussion, inviting rep- 
resentatives of management, labor, 
and the insurance and banking indus- 
try to participate. Staff members of 
the Social Insurance Activities depart- 
ment joined in the discussion and sub- 
mitted a statement on behalf of the 
American Federation of Labor. The 
statement said in part that: 


The sums contributed to these 
plans by employers are, in effect, 
wages paid for services rendered 
and are therefore the collective 
property of the group of workers 
covered. They should therefore be 
administered in such a way as to 
provide the greatest possible real 
benefit to the workers covered, con- 
sistent with considerations of safety 
and prudence. Any charge against 
these funds that is out of propor- 
tion, or unrelated to the value of 
the benefit or service derived by the 
intended beneficiaries conflicts with 
this objective—whether it be exces- 
sive or unwarranted commissions 
and charges by brokers or consult- 
ants, “kick-backs”, malfeasance... 
on the part of trustees, or profi- 
teering by medical practitioners. 
All of these actual or potential 
abuses must be avoided or correct- 
ed if the plans are to fulfill the pur- 
pose for which they were created. 


In calling upon the Subcommittee 
to extend its field of investigation to 
encompass plans which are adminis- 
tered unilaterally by management, 
the statement noted; 
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... The fact is that such uni- 
laterally-administered plans are 
more common in industry today than 
are jointly-managed funds. If, as 
is alleged, there is inadequate [ ro- 
tection under the Taft-Hartley Act 
of the worker’s interests in joint 
funds, then there is absolutely no 
protection of the worker’s interests 
in management-administered funds. 
We know from experience that it is 
far more difficult for covered woark- 
ers to obtain information... ahkout 
the operation of such unilateral 
plans than is the case under jointly- 
administered plans—even where the 
workers themselves contribute di- 
rectly toward the cost of the pro- 
gram. And we have absolutely no 
reason to believe that such plans, 
administered solely by employers, 
are more free of abuse, kick-backs 
and favoritism than are those in the 
administration of which unions par- 
ticipate—labor, after all, did not 
invent these practices, and con- 
demns them now just as vigorously 
and sincerely as any other group. 
Personnel Research Federation— 
(1925, p. 32) The A. F. of L. was 
one of the charter members of the 
Personnel Research Federation which 
has developed into an active research 
agency. With the opening of a per- 
manent office and the provision for a 
full-time director, made possible by a 
modest budget, the Research Federa- 
tion was incorporated and its constitu- 
tion modified. The Personnel Research 
Federation has been able to draw to 
itself the necessary information and 
contacts to become a clearing center 
for personnel research and is now in 
position to render practical service. 
At its regular semi-annual meeting 
held in Washington, May, 1925, the 
chief discussion occurred on the meth- 
ods employed by the Russell Sage 
Foundation in its study of the com- 
pany unions organized by the Colo- 
rado Fuel and Iron Company. The 
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discussion in very pointed implications 
indicated what Labor had to gain by 
keeping in touch with research stud- 
ies, the methods of investigation and 
the interpretation of research reports. 
The interest in the discussion of the 
C.F.I. study was heightened by the 
fact that the investigation showed 
how company unions depend upon 
trade unions for decisions of funda- 
mental trade standards. The May 
meeting provided for a small standing 
committee to carry forward sustained 
study of the technique of personnel 
research. The A. F. of L. is repre- 
‘sented on this committee. 


As the undertakings of the Person- 
nel Research Federation are develop- 
ed we shall endeavor to keep in close 
touch, so that we may counsel in the 
formulation of plans and policies. 


(P. 271) The convention recom- 
mends continued affiliation with the 
Personnel Research Federation as 
long as in the judgment of the E.C. 
it finds this federation of service to 
labor. 


(1926, pp. 60, 318) Labor has much 
to gain from friendly contracts with 
outside groups which constitute op- 
portunities for promoting a wider un- 
derstanding of Labor’s problems and 
ideals. If public as well as industrial 
decisions and policy are to be deter- 
mined. after full consideration of 
wage earners views and needs in the 
situation, wider circles of citizens 
must understand labor’s problems 
and the workings of the labor move- 
ment. Outside groups convinced of 
the righteousness of our cause can 
help us with influence and opportuni- 
ties for wider contacts and informa- 
tion. 

Relationships with the Personnel 
Research Federation will be continued. 
An increasing range of problems aris- 
ing out of human relations in produc- 
tion are being studied from the ap- 
proach of psychology and physiology 
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and it is important that labor have 
representation in the organization 
that is serving as a national clearing 
center. 


We note with satisfaction the re- 
port on relationships with the Ameri- 
can Bar Association, the American 
Library Association and the Ameri- 
can Legion, colleges, and universities 
and certain religious organizations 
interested in social and religious prob- 
lems. We urge continuance of these 
friendly and helpful relationships 
and their extension wherever and 
whenever possible. 


Peru (Labor Situations)—(1948, p. 
330) Res. 123 requested the A. F. of 
L. to officially condemn and oppose the 
action taken by President Bustamanto 
and his associates and the military 
government against the bona fide la- 
bor movement of Peru. 


(P. 492) The following special 
statement prepared by the Committee 
on International Labor Relations was 
adopted by the convention: 


The American Federation of La- 
bor, consistent with its long-standing 
tradition of uncompromising defense 
of the basic civil and trade union 
rights of the workers throughout the 
world, emphatically protests against 
the repressive, anti-labor measures 
taken by the Peruvian Government, 
including the arrest of hundreds of 
trade union leaders, and the confisca- 
tion of trade union properties, as a 
result of the revolt staged by naval 
and military personnel in the City of 
Callao, Peru, on October 3rd of this 
year. It protests also the abolition of 
constitutional parliamentary govern- 
ment and the advent of the military 
dictatorship which now rules that 
country, and asks for the immediate 
restoration of all the constitutional 
guarantees and civil rights. 

In reference to the situation of 
the Peruvian labor leaders who are im- 
prisoned by order of the military gov- 
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ernment, in spite of their repeated de- 
nials of any connection whatsoever 
with the Callao revolt, the American 
Federation of Labor asks that a fair 
and public trial be given them with- 
out delay in the civil courts of the 
country, with permission to labor or- 
ganizations from other American 
countries to participate in their de- 
fense. 


The American Federation of La- 
bor reaffirms its solidarity with 
Brother Arturo Sabroso Montoya, 
President of the Peruvian Confedera- 
tion of Labor, who is seriously ill in 
the Lima prison hospital, and with 
other victimized leaders of the Peru- 
vian organized labor movement. 


It praises their courageous oppo- 
sition in spite of violent persecution 
and terror, against both forms of Fas- 
cist and Communist totalitarianism, 
and pledges full support for the re- 
covery of their freedom and the right 
of their organization to exist and 
function without interference. 


Your committee finally recommends 
that the International Labor Rela- 
tions Committee be instructed and 
empowered to take the necessary 
steps required to carry out the mani- 
fest intent and purpose of this decla- 
ration. 


Petition Rule (Congressional)— 
(1926, p. 66) There is urgent need 
for arousing all liberal minded citi- 
zens to the need of maintaining a de- 
liberative and responsive Congress un- 
der conditions that permit of effective 
discussion and decision. 


Rules of procedure have been adopt- 
ed by the House of Representatives 
which can and do prevent full and 
free opportunity for the discussion 
and disposition of legislation coming 
before it for consideration. All these 
restrictive rules have been promoted 
under the guise of efficient and busi- 
ness-like administration of govern- 
ment and the limitation of needless 
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discussion. The actual result of these 
rules has been to deny to members of 
the House of Representatives full 
freedom to consider and discuss what- 
ever legislative proposal they might 
champion for the general welfare of 
the people. 

When the 68th Congress met De- 
cember 3, 1923, a small number of 
progressive Republicans and Demo- 
crats in the House demanded that the 
rules be changed so that no committee 
could “pigeon-hole” a bill submitted 
to it for consideration. After weeks 
of bitter verbal clashing the House 
adopted a rule that when 150 mem- 
bers signed a petition to withdraw a 
bill from committee the question 
would come before the House and a 
majority of those present would be 
sufficient to order its consideration. 
In previous Congresses a few men 
were able under the rules to prevent 
consideration of any bill. 

When the 69th Congress met, the 
first Monday in December, 1925, this 
rule of the 68th Congress was 
changed. The new rule requires a ma- 
jority of the members of the House— 
that is, 218—to withdraw a bill from 
committee. This change made it pos- 
sible to order a bill back from com- 
mittee. This rule has given control of 
Congress to three men—the Speaker, 
the Leader of the House, and the 
Chairman of the Rules Committee. 


Although bills are reported favor- 
ably and placed on the calendar it is 
impossible to have them considered by 
the House as long as these three men 
refuse consent. 

To manifest our disapproval of the 
House rules now in effect and in order 
again to reestablish freedom of op- 
portunity for discussion, considera- 
tion and action on all legislative pro- 
posals submitted to Congress, we rec- 
ommend approval of the following 
rule for reference to and adoption by 
the next Congress: 

After a bill has been in the hands 
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of a committee for 30 days a motion 
will be in order on the petition of 
125 members to withdraw the bill 
from committee. If a majority of 
those present in the House vote in 
favor of calling the bill back from 
committee it shall become unfinished 
business and will not require a rule 
from the Rules Committee for per- 
mission to act upon it. It shall be 
debated and acted upon before any 
other business is transacted. 


(1934, pp. 84, 551) One of the 
greatest grievances of members of 


‘the House of Representatives was the 


practice of committees to withhold 
reports on bills. This became so prey- 
alent that finally a rule was adopted 
that a bill could be withdrawn from 
a committee on the signing of a peti- 
tion by 145 members. Several peti- 
tions were placed on the Speaker’s 
desk in the last session. Every means 
was used to defeat the obtaining of 
signatures or action on the bills when 
the petitions were complete. The re- 
actionary members do not like this 
rule and threaten the next Congress 
to amend it so that it will be necessary 
for 218 members to sign petitions. 
This would make it practically impos- 
sible for any petition to receive the 
required number of signatures. The 
E.C. is directed to protest the threat- 
ened change. 


(1935, p. 142) The first act of the 
Seventy-fourth Congress was. to 
amend the rule in the House of Rep- 
resentatives requiring 145 names on 
a petition to withdraw a bill from a 
committee. This permitted action on ~ 
the bills that were being held up by 
a committee chairman. 


The House, however, changed the 
number necessary to sign a petition 
from 145 to 218. The object was to 
eliminate petitions. 

Philippines (Independence)—(1927), 
p. 364) The A. F. of L. heartily fa- 
vors the immediate grant of independ- 
ence to the Filipinos. 
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(1931, pp. 113, 409) The sentiment 
for Philippine independence is grow- 
ing fast in both Houses of Congress. 
It was admitted, however, during the 
last session by the representatives of 
the Philippine Islands, that if the 
bill had passed in the last session it 
would have been vetoed. 

In order to prevent Filipinos com- 
ing to the United States, it is neces- 
sary that the islands be given their 
independence. Many thousands of 
Filipinos are on the western coast and 
are gradually coming east. They are 
a growing menace to the standard of 
living of the wage earners of the U.S. 
and we will do our utmost in the next 
session of Congress to have the Philip- 
pines granted their independence. 

Representative Welch of California 
has prepared a bill to be introduced 
in the next Congress recognizing the 
independence of the Philippines and 
to regulate the migration of its citi- 
zens to the United States. He be- 
lieves it will have favorable support. 


(1932, p. 385) The A. F. of L. urges 
the U.S. Senate to make the waiting 
time for independence as short as 
possible. 

(1933, pp. 107, 451) The Hawes- 
Hare Philippine Independence Bill 
passed Congress but was vetoed by 
President Hoover. Both Houses passed 
the bill over the veto by a two-thirds 
vote. 

The law provides that when the Act 
has been accepted by the Philippine 
Legislature only fifty immigrants can 
come into the continental United 
States from the Philippines until in- 
dependence has been consummated. 
After the Philippines become inde- 
pendent no Filipino can come into the 
United States as the islands are in 
the barred zone and they would not 
be eligible to citizenship. 

After the bill became a law a great 
uproar arose in the islands against its 
provisions. A large committee came 
to the United States to see if a law 
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containing provisions more acceptable 
could be enacted. 

(1934, pp. 84, 551) The political 
leaders of the Philippine Islands suc- 
ceeded in having the independence 
law which was enacted by the Seventy- 
second Congress defeated by the 
Philippine Legislature. The opponents 
of the law appointed a commission to 
come to Washington to work for the 
enactment of new legislation. How- 
ever, when they found that it was im- 
possible to secure changes in the law 
they sought, they accepted the law 
practically as originally enacted. 

Labor was interested in this meas- 
ure because of the immigration ques- 
tion. Filipinos are neither citizens nor 
aliens, but they can come freely into 
the United States. Many thousands 
are now on the Pacific Coast, where 
unemployment has reached extreme 
conditions. The new law provides that 
after the legislature approved the law 
only 50 Filipinos a year could come 
into the United States. After com- 
plete independence, none can come as 
the Philippine Islands are in the 
barred zone and the Filipinos are in- 
eligible for citizenship. The legisla- 
ture unanimously accepted the inde- 
pendence Act April 30. Immediately 
thereafter the government issued an 
order restricting immigration from 
the Philippines to 50 each year. 

(1985, p. 141) Congress enacted a 
law to transport at federal expense 
to the Philippine Islands all natives 
of that country who desired to return 
to their homeland. There are 45,208 
Filipinos in the United States and of 
these it is expected 30,000 will return 
home. Most of them are on relief and 
the government considered that it 
would be to the advantage of the coun- 
try if the Filipinos were returned to 
the islands. 

Every non-citizen Filipino resident 
in this country or in the territories is 
entitled to make application for trans- 
portation at the expense of the United 
States Government. 
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Congress considered this legislation 
an emergency measure in order that 
many cities and localities could be 
speedily relieved of the burden im- 
posed upon them by unemployed Fili- 
pinos who have been dependent on 
local charity or unemployed. relief 
rolls. It considered that the expendi- 
ture of the money required would be 
an economical use of public funds and 
vastly more beneficial to this country 
than would be the withholding of this 
Congressional encouragement to them 
to seek passage... . 


In the past few months an under- 
cover campaign has been conducted to 
frighten the Filipinos into the idea 
that when they become independent 
Japan would take them over. During 
the discussion on the passage of the 
Independence Act representatives of 
the Filipinos emphatically denied that 
the Japanese had any such ambitions. 
They said that Japan was looking to- 
ward the continent of Asia and had 
no thought of taking over the Philip- 
pines. 

These reports, however, have as 
their objective a campaign in the 
Philippines to repeal the Independence 
Act, to which the A. F. of L. should 
object. 

(1938, pp. 169, 455) The First De- 
ficiency Appropriation Act for the 
year 1937 appropriated $150,000 for 
all authorized expenditures necessary 
to enable the Secretary of Labor to 
provide means by which certain Fili- 
pinos may emigrate from the United 
States. 


This law was amended to extend the 
time to December 31, 1938. Under the 
provisions of the law about two thou- 
sand Filipinos have returned to their 
native country. 


Trade, Extension Supported—(1954, 
p. 587) The A. F. of L. supported re- 
cently enacted legislation which has 
the effect of extending the period dur- 
ing which goods from the Philippine 
Islands can enter the United States 
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free of duty. This extension was 
necessary because under the previous 
legislation a five per cent duty would 
have been imposed beginning in July, 
1954. Under the new law the duty- 
free period will continue until Janu- 
ary, 1956, in order to allow time to 
work out a revised trade agreement 
between the United States and the 
Philippines. 


Physical Examinations for Employ- 
ment—(1940, p. 429) Several resolu- 
tions were introduced into the 1940 
Convention protesting against the 
growing practice of requiring physical 
examinations as a condition of em- 
ployment. Because of the importance 
of the subject, and the growing trend 
of requiring health certificates for 
employment in private and govern- 
ment work, the report of the conven- 
tion committee, adopted unanimously 
by the convention, is given in full as 
follows: 


The subject of physical examina- 
tions in relation to employment has 
never before received such widespread 
consideration as it is receiving now. 
Until a few years ago, the industries 
which were affected by the require- 
ment for physical examinations were 
generally those in which workers were 
subjected to dust inhalation, contrib- 
uting to diseases such as silicosis, tu- 
berculosis, and the like. In recent 
times, however, the requirement for 
physical examinations has extended 
to occupations and industries such as 
the printing trades, building trades, 
and the like. The resolutions referred 
to call attention to the prevalence of 
physical examinations in these occu- 
pations. Likewise, the tendency toward 
physical examinations of workers is 
on the increase because of the adop- 
tion of laws by many states providing 
workmen’s compensation as a result 
of occupational diseases. 


Past history indicates the justice of 
the complaints made by the delegates 
of the Molders Union; of the Califor- 
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nia State Federation of Labor; of the 
Central Labor Union, Lake County, 
Indiana; and of the Building Trades 
Department. Many employers have 
used, and still use, the physical ex- 
aminations as a means of unjust dis- 
crimination in the hiring of employ- 
ees and in the retention of them in 
employment. It is also known that 
many employers in the country, and 
some of their insurance carriers, have 
utilized the physical examination as a 
subterfuge for dismissal of employees 
in a manner so as to deny them work- 
men’s compensation benefits. This com- 
mittee, therefore, agrees with the 
facts contained in the resolutions and 
on which the protests against physical 
examinations are made. 


However, your committee is in- 
formed that the laws of certain states 
and the rules adopted by certain com- 
pensation commissions, provide for 
physical examinations of workers in 
one form or another. Likewise, certain 
legal questions present themselves in 
connection with requirements which 
seek to prohibit physical examinations 
as a condition precedent to employ- 
ment. Likewise, certain voluntary 
plans of physical examinations are in 
operation by agreement between in- 
dustry and Labor. These plans have 
for their base limited physical ex- 
aminations surrounded with safe- 
guards so as to assure fairness in the 
examination and to prevent denial of 
compensation benefits and otherwise 
to maintain a just method of proce- 
dure. Naturally, your committee has 
not had the opportunity of analyzing 
the laws of the various states pertain- 
ing to physical examination or the 
tules promulgated by the various 
compensation commissions of the coun- 
try, nor has it had an opportunity to 
study the voluntary plans referred to. 


The subject, however, is of such 
vast importance to organized labor 
that it is the opinion of your commit- 
tee that a prompt, thorough and effi- 
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cient study be made of the laws, reg- 
ulations and plans pertaining to phys- 
ical examinations and that the entire 
subject be explored so that appropri- 
ate and uniform recommendations 
may be adopted consistent with the 
best welfare of workers in industry 
and in conformance with law. To that 
end your committee recommends that 
the president of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor soon after the adjourn- 
ment of the convention appoint a com- 
mittee of five who shall undertake the 
study of this subject and report to the 
Executive Council of the American 
Federation of Labor, or to the next 
convention of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor for appropriate action. 
In the performance of its work the 
committee shall have the assistance 
of the services of the general counsel 
and of the Director of Research of 
the American Federation of Labor. 


Picketing—(1927, p. 85) In Daitch 
& Co., Inc., vs. Cohen et al., decided 
by the Supreme Court of New York 
County, sitting in special term, it was 
held that picketing a store by a labor 
union will be enjoined as without legal 
justification in the absence of a strike. 

The Supreme Court of Indiana, in 
the case of Scofes vs. Helmar, ruled 
that an injunction might be issued re- 
straining a union from picketing or 
in any way interfering with the em- 
ployees and patrons of a restaurant. 
The restaurant owned by Scofes was 
picketed because of his refusal to sign 
a union wage scale. The picketing con- 
sisted of moving backward and for- 
ward on the sidewalk in front of the 
place of business. 


The Clark Lunch Co. of Cleveland 
refused to enter into an agreement 
with the Cleveland Waiters’ Union 
and the union thereupon employed 
persons to distribute printed cards in- 
forming the restaurant’s’ patrons and 
prospective patrons of the attitude of 
the lunch company. The Court of Ap- 
peals of Cuyahoga County, Ohio, in 
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upholding the decision of the lower 
court, held that a restaurant had no 
vested right to the patronage of per- 
sons who, knowing of the union’s ac- 
tions, refused to patronize it. It was 
also held that the union had a right 
in a lawful way to influence and con- 
trol the patronage of its members and 
sympathizers in favor of themselves 
and those with whom it had contracts. 
The case appears under the title of 
S. A. Clark Company vs. Cleveland 
Waiters’ and Beverage Dispensers’ 
Local. 

In the case of Jefferson & Indiana 
Coal Company vs. Marks, a Pennsyl- 
vania decision, it was held that march- 
ing and parading intended to intimi- 
date workmen was as unlawful as vio- 
lence, and that the spirit of the dem- 
onstrations is the thing to be looked 
for, not the mere marching on the 
highway. It was also held that in en- 
tering a decree awarding an injunc- 
tion the court should not use the word 
“peaceful” in connection with the 
word “picketing.” 

In Ferguson vs. Peake, a District 
of Columbia case, the court held that 
the provisions of Section 20 of the 
Clayton Act did not apply where there 
was no evidence of a dispute between 
a union and a store in question, and 
no evidence that questions of wages 
and terms of employment were in- 
volved. Here, Ferguson was tried for 
a violation of the police regulations 
forbidding persons from remaining in 
front of a retail store for the purpose 
of inciting or interfering with pros- 
pective purchasers. It was contended 
that the Clayton Act was applicable 
in this case. 


In Manker vs. Bakers, the Supreme 
Court of Westchester County, New 
York, sitting in special term, it was 
held that labor unions may strike and 
may carry on picketing in conjunction 
with and in furtherance of strike. It 
declared that picketing in front of a 
place- of business by members carry- 
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ing placards declaring the firm to be 
unfair did not entitled the baker to 
a temporary injunction. 


In Hachange Bakery and Restau- 
rant, Inc., vs. Rifkin, another New 
York case, it was held that labor un- 
ions may call a strike and picket the 
premises of an employer for the pur- 
pose of inducing him to employ only 
union labor, and the resulting injury 
is incidental and must be endured. An 
agreement not to join a union was 
held to be without consideration and 
but a mere promise and not a contract. 


Peaceful picketing was held not to 


authorize an injunction. 


Embassies — (1937, pp. 169, 319) 
S.J.Res. 191 prohibits the picketing of 
embassies or legations of foreign gov- 
ernments. 


It has been the practice of various 
organizations when they feel offended 
at something done in foreign countries 
to march up and down before the em- 
bassies and legations carrying pla- 
cards intended to harass the repre- 
sentatives of foreign governments. 


Protests have been made by foreign 
governments to the State Department 
asking that the practice be prohibited. 
It is contended that unless we extend 
such reasonable protection to repre- 
sentatives of other governments, we 
cannot hope to receive protection for 
our representatives abroad. 

At the request of the A. F. of L,, 
Senator LaFollette introduced an 
amendment which provided that noth- 


ing contained in the resolution shall — 


be construed to prohibit picketing as 


the result of a bona fide labor dispute — 


regarding the alteration, repair or 
construction of either buildings or 
premises occupied for business pur- 
poses wholly or in part by represent- 
atives of foreign governments. 

The amendment was adopted and 
the bill passed. It then went to the 
House, which failed to consider the 
resolution. 
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It is our purpose and intention to 
secure an amendment to the amend- 
ment offered by Senator LaFollette, 
providing for the inclusion of cooks, 
waiters and musicians catering in 
embassies. 

(1938) The embassy picketing bill 
became a law. 

Important Cases—(1940, p. 334) 
While the important Thornhill and 
Carlson cases were being argued be- 
fore the U.S. Supreme Court, the Ore- 
gon anti-picketing bill was being test- 
ed in the state courts. The lower court 
of the state had declared the law un- 
constitutional whereupon it was ap- 
pealed to the Supreme Court of Ore- 
gon. Since it was a very important 
ease, the A. F. of L., the railroad 
brotherhoods, and other unions joined 
with the Oregon State Federation in 
its attack upon the law. The result 
was outlined by A. F. of L. General 
Counsel in his report to the 1940 Con- 
vention as follows: 

“Tt is clear that the entire case was 
decided on the basis of the pronounce- 
ments of Justice Murphy in the 
Thornhill case. The Supreme Court 
of Oregon said: 

The Supreme Court, has, in the 
cited cases, announced a broad con- 
struction of the guarantees of free- 
dom of speech and the press, and, 
applying this conception to laws 
aimed at picketing, has held that 
publicizing the facts of a labor dis- 
pute in a peaceful way through ap- 
propriate means, whether by pam- 
phlet, by word of mouth, or by ban- 
ner, is within the liberty of commu- 
nication which is secured to every 
person by the Fourteenth Amend- 
ment against abridgement by a 
state. It was held, further, that the 
exercise of this right may not be 
abridged by proscribing it at the 
scene of a labor dispute. It has de- 
clared the streets of a city appro- 
priate places for the dissemination 
of views on matters of public mo- 


ment and that labor controversies 
come within that category. 


In the statute there is no defini- 
tion of the word “picket”. It is a 
word of “vague contours”, as the 
Supreme Court said in the Thorn- 
hill case, and doubtless may be used 
to indicate conduct of a noxious 
character with which the state has 
power to deal. But it also embraces 
activities which the Supreme Court 
holds the state may not lawfully 
suppress. It includes, we think, the 
conduct of one who walks or patrols 
in the vicinity of a place of business 
involved in a labor dispute, and by 
word of mouth, banner or placard, 
undertakes to give information to 
the public concerning such dispute. 
... But that the activities embraced 
by the word “picket” were intended 
to include such as are free from 
violence, intimidation and fraud,— 
what is ordinarily called “peaceable 
picketing”—we think there can be 
no doubt. It follows that the very 
type of conduct which the Supreme 
Court held in the Thornhill and 
Carlson cases to be protected by the 
Fourteenth Amendment, is de- 
nounced by the Oregon statute un- 
less engaged in incident to a con- 
troversy relative to wages, hours or 
working conditions, between an em- 
ployer and a majority of his em- 
ployees. Otherwise stated, such con- 
duct on the part of a minority of 
employees, who may have such a 
controversy with their employer, is 
prohibited. 


In considering constitutional ques- 
tions the courts look through forms 
to the substance of things. It is not 
important, therefore, whether we 
call the statute one of prohibition or 
of regulation. That it prohibits to 
the minority the exercise of rights 
conceded to the majority there can 
be no question. If there are 500 
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employees in a plant whose employ- 
er is paying inadequate wages, 
either in fact or in the opinion of 
249, the 249 who alone choose to 
make an issue of the matter may 
not, under this statute, exercise 
what the Supreme Court has held 
to be their constitutional right of 
freedom of speech, because the 251 
prefer to avoid a dispute with their 
employer. 


. . . There is not inherently a 
difference in picketing, either with 
respect to the manner in which it 
is carried on, or the consequences to 
those who may be affected by it, 
based on the number of employees 
who may be disputing with their 
employer. On the contrary, whether 
engaged in on behalf of a few or 
many, picketing may be peaceful or 
otherwise for a lawful or unlawful 
purpose, by a single individual or 
en masse, and frought with either 
negligible or serious consequences 
to the employer and the public... . 


The fundamental constitutional 
right which the Supreme Court sus- 
tained in the cited cases was de- 
clared to be secured from the ‘every 
person’. We see no escape from the 
conclusion that the denial of such a 
right to the members of a minority 
is no less an _ unconstitutional 
abridgement of the right simply be- 
cause it is saved to the majority. 

It has now been determined by the 
highest court in the land, as we 
read its decisions, that a law of this 
kind, so broad and sweeping in its 
provisions, cannot stand as against 
the guaranty of freedom of speech 
in the Federal Constitution. .. . 
Plankinton Hotel vs. Hotel and Res- 

taurant Employees—(1942, p. 96) One 
of the most important labor cases de- 
cided by the Supreme Court during 
the year was the Plankinton Hotel 
case involving an affiliate of the Hotel 
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and Restaurant Employees Interna- 
tional Alliance. The issue involved 
was the constitutionality of a Wis- 
consin law which prohibited peaceful 
picketing in the absence of a majority 
strike vote of the employees involved; 
or, put otherwise, which prohibited 
peaceful picketing by a minority 
group. The Supreme Court of the 
State of Wisconsin had written two 
decisions in this case which left the 
meaning of the law in complete con- 
fusion. Under its first opinion the 
court held that a state may lawfully 
prohibit peaceful picketing by minor- 
ity groups. In its second opinion, re- 
alizing that this ruling was in direct 
conflict with the doctrines pronounced 
by the Supreme Court of the United 
States in the Senn and Thornhill 
cases, the Wisconsin Supreme Court, 
without expressly admitting it, in ef- 
fect overruled itself. However, the 
lower courts in the state continued to 
enjoin minority picketing and to pun- 
ish those who would engage in such 
picketing for contempt of court. In 
order to clarify this situation an ap- 
peal was taken to the Supreme Court 
of the United States. Although the 
decision of the United States Supreme 
Court did not rule on the constitu- 
tionality of the Wisconsin ‘majority 
rule’ provision, it did hold that peace- 
ful picketing by any minority group 
was valid. 

This was a decided victory for the 
Hotel and Restaurant Employees In- 
ternational Alliance which immediate- 
ly re-established its picket line, and 
the picketing has continued down to 
the present time. 


Political Activity (also see: Labor’s 
Education and Political League; La- 
bor’s League for Political Education; 
Committee for Political Education) 


Political Party, Labor—(1925, p. 
325) Resolution 58 proposes that the 
A. F. of L. form a Labor Party. If 
the resolution confined itself wholly 
to that object it would be effectively 
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answered by referring to the estab- 
lished position of the A. F. of L. on 
that question and to the action taken 
by this convention on Labor’s Non- 
Partisan Political activities. But, in 
addition, the resolution contains a 
revolutionary philosophy branded and 
repudiated. It demands that organ- 
ized labor in its political activities as- 
sociate itself with “all other political 
organizations of a working-class na- 
ture,” undoubtedly intending thereby 
to advocate political cooperation with 
the Socialist and Communist parties; 
it goes out of its way unjustly to at- 
tack the LaFollette Progressive move- 
ment, a movement entirely independ- 
ent of the A. F. of L.; it refers to the 
government as a thing apart from the 
American people and as having been 
hitherto entirely out of their control. 


The motives, the reasoning and the 
aims of this resolution are diametric- 
ally opposed to the principles, ideals 
and methods of the A. F. of L. 

(P. 332) Argument against Labor 
Party: The A. F. of L. has never de- 
clined to do what was humanly pos- 
sible to mobilize the political power of 
the wage earners. It is a question of 
how that power and that influence 
may be best organized. 


The A. F. of L. has found by expe- 
rience that it is best mobilized, not by 
the formation of an independent polit- 
ical party, but rather by mobilizing 
that power and that influence on a non- 
partisan basis. The justification for 
that policy, for that method of organ- 
izing the political power of our people 
is not only demonstrated in our land 
but finds even validity in the activi- 
ties and in the development in all 
other lands where we are said to have 
strong labor political parties, and 
even where these parties manage tem- 
porarily to secure control of the gov- 
ernment. 

Realize this fundamental thing, that 
once we divide our power economical- 
ly and politically into two distinctive, 
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separate bodies we are merely disu- 
niting our forces and we are weaken- 
ing the power that we possess. 

We shall! not speak of the plausibil- 
ity of a Labor Party here, but let us 
go to England, where we are told they 
have a strong Labor political party, 
and what do we find as a result of 
having an economic body on the one 
hand and a political body on the other 
hand? Do we find these two bodies in 
unison and in accord, all striving to- 
ward the common end and applying 
agreed methods of procedure? Ob- 
servation and analysis of the experi- 
ence there indicates to the contrary, 
as has been stated by the president of 
this Federation at the time that the 
fraternal delegates from England 
were addressing this convention when 
he pointed out that so far as inter- 
national relations are concerned, the 
British Trades Union Congress de- 
clared for one position, one attitude, 
while the Labor Party declared for 
quite a contrary point of view. 

That is true not alone as to inter- 
national relations. These same bodies 
are also diametrically opposed, even 
on the economic field, for in the eco- 
nomic field they are beginning to re- 
alize that to entrust their safety, their 
welfare, and their hope for better 
conditions to Parliament has brought 
no results whatever, and the last Con- 
gress most emphatically and enthusi- 
astically endorsed the exercise of eco- 
nomic power by the transport workers 
and others in preventing a wage re- 
duction, and the responsible officers of 
the labor political party division found 
fault with the activities thus exer- 
cised. 


And so we have this conflict of judg- 
ment, this conflict of opinion, this con- 
flict of attitude and decision between 
independent Labor political bodies and 
Labor economic bodies. 

Look to France, and the same thing 
has occurred in that nation, with a 
Socialist administration in control of 
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the government and with its premier, 
and then when the wage earners go 
on strike immediately the political 
Labor party in power, in control of 
the government, is used to depress and 
repress the hopes of the wage earn- 
ers as expressed by their economic 
power. 

Who among us does not believe that 
if there had been a Labor government 
in power in England at the time the 
miners resisted the wage reductions 
that MacDonald and his government 
would have taken the step that a Con- 
servative government was compelled 
to take? Look to the history of that 
Labor Party in power, and what has 
it achieved? What has it accomplished 
other than to try to repress the eco- 
nomic forces and power in England? 

What is the situation in Russia, 
where a similar political power domi- 
nates that great land and where trade 
unionism is not permitted to exist 
or to express its hope or seek to right 
its condition by economic power? 

You are bound to lead to that when 
you divide your economic power and 
your political power into two distinc- 
tive bodies, and whether we shall have 
it or not that will undoubtedly and al- 
ways remain the case, and we believe 
that our concept of mobilizing our 
political power under the control, as 
we now have it, through our economic 
organizations, is the best destined to 
work out the salvation of the wage 
earners. 


(1932, p. 376) The A. F. of L. re- 
jected a resolution favoring an inde- 
pendent Labor Party, which would 
mean the abandonment of the tradi- 
tional non-partisan political policy of 
the A. F. of L. 

(1933, p. 452) Resolution declaring 
in favor of an independent Labor 
Party was rejected. 

(1934, p. 556) Resolutions favoring 


a political Labor Party were rejected, 
the convention declaring: 
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We reaffirm the declarations of pre- 
vious conventions on the non-partisan 
political policy the A. F. of L. The 
convention reaffirms the declaration 
announcing the principle of no dis- 
crimination because of origin, race, 
color, religious or political affiliation. 
Inasmuch as the members of the Com- 
munist Party have endeavored to bore 
within the trade union movement and 
establish so-called cells within local 
unions for the purpose of destroying 
the trade union movement by making 
it a part of the Communist political 
party so that the purposes and the 
method of applying the objectives of 
the Communist Party could be put 
into operation in the industrial field. 


(1935, p. 758) Thirteen resolutions 
favoring an independent Labor Party 
were considered. The convention de- 
clared: 


The A. F. of L. has repeatedly de- 
clared that members of trade unions 
should go to the polls and vote for 
Labor’s friends, those whom they 
know will support Labor and its poli- 
cies. The convention supports the fre- 
quent declarations of conventions up- 
on the long established non-partisan 
political policy. 

(19386, p. 648) Ten resolutions fa- 
voring the formation of a political 
Labor Party were rejected. The re- 
sult of recent elections again empha- 
tically demonstrates the wisdom of 
the non-partisan political policy of the 
AN EUE ofa ales 

(1948, p. 244) Res. 39: 

Resolved — That the Sixty-seventh 
Convention of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor, assembled in Cincinnati, 
Ohio, November, 1948, go on record as 
supporting the development and pro- 
motion of a national independent 
Labor Party, because of the failure of 
the old formula of rewarding friends 
and punishing enemies, free from the 
control of Communists and Fascists 
and dedicated to democracy and free- 
dom and the advancement of peace 
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and plenty, and committed to the prin- 
ciple of a planned and planning econ- 
omy, which will nationalize the key 
and crucial industries in transporta- 
tion, communications, mining, steel 
and banking, while preserving the free 
enterprise system and production and 
distribution through producers’ and 
consumers’ cooperatives in areas that 
a national commission of competent 
scientists in the fields of economics, 
history, sociology, physics, chemistry 
and cognate sciences determine to be 
sound and constructive. 

(P. 324) The actual formation 
of a political party by and for Labor, 
based upon a program of Labor’s 
needs and interests, was proposed by 
Resolution 112. 

Non-Partisan Political Campaign— 
(1924, p. 169) Partisanship govern- 
ing legislation enacted by Congress 
has been shattered largely through 
the non-partisan political policy of 
the A. F. of L. Up to 1906 whatever 
remedial legislation was enacted was 
secured only after the most strenuous 
campaigns by Labor over long periods 
of time. 

Although the Chinese Exclusion Act 
was passed in 1882, it was not until 
1912 that Congress finally enacted a 
stringent law against Chinese coolies 
being admitted to the United States. 


The campaign against unrestricted 
immigration, begun in 1891, did not 
become in any way successful until 
1907. It was not until 1913 that the 
literacy test was incorporated in the 
immigration law. And it was not un- 
til 1921, when the three per cent law 
was enacted, that a real effort was 
made by Congress to limit immigra- 
tion. In 1924 the two per cent law 
was passed, still further protecting 
American wage earners and American 
civilization. 

Although a national eight-hour law 
was enacted in 1868, it never was en- 
forced and the first convention of the 
A. F. of L. in 1881 demanded that it 
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be recognized by government officials. 
This agitation continued for years, but 
it was not until 1892 that Congress 
amended the law providing for a 
shorter workday for all mechanical 
labor on public work, whether employ- 
ed by the government or by contrac- 
tors. Immediately efforts were made 
to nullify the law, and it was not un- 
til 1906 that an executive order di- 
rected the enforcement of the law and 
prosecution of its violators. 


The manner in which members of 
Congress, both in the Senate and in 
the House, received requests from la- 
bor for remedial legislation became so 
pronounced that the 1905 convention 
of the A. F. of L. urged all organiza- 
tions to oppose the nomination and 
election of candidates for congression- 
al and legislative honors who had 
shown themselves to be unfriendly to 
the interest and principles of organ- 
ized labor, and to assist to the extent 
of their ability in the nomination and 
election of candidates known to be 
friendly to labor legislation. 


Conditions had become so unbear- 
able that President Gompers, by au- 
thority of the E.C., called a meeting 
of the presidents of all international 
unions to meet with the E.C. at Wash- 
ington in 1905 to consult and devise 
ways and means by which the posi- 
tion of labor in regard to our rights 
and interests might be discussed and 
formulated. That conference was at- 
tended by 117 presidents or represent- 
atives of presidents of the internation- 
al trade unions of our country, to- 
gether with the Executive Council. 


The conference adopted what came 
to be known as Labor’s Bill of Griev- 
ances. All present at the conference 
presented the Bill of Grievances to 
the President, the President pro tem 
of the Senate, and the Speaker of the 
House of Representatives, on March 
21, 1906. The Bill of Grievances out- 
lined labor’s grievances and contained 
an arraignment of those who refused 
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to legislate in favor of labor and the 
people or who confined their efforts 
to the wishes of the special interests. 
It concluded: 

As labor’s representatives we ask 
you to redress these grievances, for 
it is in your power so to do. Labor 
now appeals to you, and we trust 
that it may not be in vain. But if 
perchance you may not heed us, we 
shall appeal to the conscience and 
the support of our fellow citizens. 


After that meeting a plan of cam- 
paign was formulated and the follow- 
ing procedure was adopted: 

We will stand by our friends and 
administer a stinging rebuke to men 
or parties who are either indiffer- 
ent, negligent or hostile. 

Later, the policy was approved of 
having representatives of the A. F. of 
L. appear before the Platform Com- 
mittees of the major political parties 
for the purpose of pressing upon them 
the necessity of including in their 
statement of political intentions dec- 
larations for legislation helpful to 
labor and essential to the best inter- 
ests of all the people. 

Following the defining of these poli- 
cies, organized labor ventured into 
an aggressive campaign to elect such 
men to public office in the executive 
and legislative branches of govern- 
ment irrespective of political party 
and as by their records and attitudes 
manifested themselves to be favorably 
inclined to the demands made by la- 
bor in the interest of the workers and 
of all the people. 

The congressional elections in 1910 
resulted in a change of the political 
complexion of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, and organized labor was 
given a large measure of credit for 
that important change. It was real- 
ized that the non-partisan political 
policy of the A. F. of L. was inherent- 
ly sound, practical and potent for 
even greater influence and power in 
our political life. 
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As the years passed on, greater ad- 
vantages were secured through our 
non-partisan political policy. Those 
in control of the major political par- 
ties began to realize that labor was 
not seeking mere political preferment, 
but was concerned solely with secur- 
ing legislation helpful to the economic 
advancement of the wage earners and 
the social advancement of all our peo- 
ple. 

This high ideal in the political en- 
deavors of our people met with ever 
increasing favorable response in the 


_election to Congress of members of 


the major political parties who more 
fully and truly represented the hopes 
and aspirations of the wage earners 
and of all our people. 


By 1917 practically every demand 
set out in the petition to Congress in 
the Bill of Grievances submitted in 
1906 had been enacted into law. The 
one exception was the proposed stat- — 
ute to enable states to protect them- 
selves from the competition of the — 
products of convict labor of other 
states. 


Since the Bill of Grievances was 
submitted lack of progress in securing 
state legislation clearly demonstrated 
that national legislation was indis- 
pensable if the child life of our nation 
is to be made secure. Since 1881 we 
have sought the passage of laws in 
the several states forbidding the em- — 
ployment of children in industry. i 
1914 we caused to be introduced into — 
Congress a bill prohibiting interstate — 
transportation of products in the pro- © 
duction of which the labor of children — 
under certain ages was employed. In — 
1916 this bill was enacted into law, — 
only to be declared unconstitutional Fs 
by the United States Supreme Court — 
in 1918. We then caused to be intro- 
duced a bill putting an excise tax of 
ten per cent on products coming into 
interstate commerce into which enter-_ 
ed the labor of children under a cer-_ 
tain age. This measure became a law 
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and was also declared unconstitutional 
by the U.S. Supreme Court in 1922. 
Thereafter we caused to be introduced 
into Congress a constitutional enabl- 
ing act authorizing Congress to pro- 
hibit the exploitation of child life. This 
enabling act was approved by Con- 
gress in June of this year and must 
now receive the approval of three- 
fourths of the State legislatures to 
become effective as part of the consti- 
tution. 

In the past month the U.S. Supreme 
Court evidently was compelled to rec- 
ognize the constitutional power and 
right of the legislative branch of gov- 
ernment to modify, restrict, regulate 
or control the judiciary power of the 
government. Ever since the courts 
invaded the industrial life of our peo- 
ple by the issuance of prohibitory 
mandates directed against trade un- 
ions and their normal and rightful 
activities, we have protested against 
this violation of the constitutional 
guarantee of workers to life, liberty 
and the pursuit of happiness. Begin- 
ning with 1898 we have endeavored 
to secure legislation restricting the 
issuance of injunctions in labor dis- 
putes. After years of struggle, we 
finally secured the Clayton Law in 
1914, only to find the U.S. Supreme 
Court soon thereafter emasculating 
the effective remedies contained in 
that law. This recent decision of the 
Supreme Court goes far to restore to 
the Clayton Act effectiveness of which 
it had been robbed. The constitutional 
power of Congress to regulate judi- 
cial procedure was confirmed in the 
decision of the U.S. Supreme Court 
which sustained the constitutionality 
of that provision in the Clayton Law 
which secured to everyone charged 
with indirect contempt a trial by jury 
and which deprives the courts of pow- 
er heretofore considered beyond the 
reach of the legislative branch of gov- 
ernment. To that extent the Clayton 
law has been maintained. 

While labor’s attention was directed 
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primarily toward the winning of the 
great World War the reactionary fi- 
nancial and political parties concen- 
trated every conceivable effort toward 
the election of a Congress that would 
be subservient to their interests and 
opposed to the people’s interest after 
the war had ended. In this they were 
successful. From March 5, 1919, to 
March 4, 1928, two of the most reac- 
tionary Congresses of the U.S. came 
into power. All legislation proposed 
in these Congresses was so inimical 
to the best interests of labor and the 
people that in 1922 a radical change 
was effected in the personnel of both 
the House and Senate. Through our 
non-partisan political campaign there 
were defeated for the Senate eleven 
men to whom the word “labor’’ itself 
was abhorrent and there were elected 
23 Senators who expressed themselves 
publicly as favoring legislation pro- 
posed by labor in the interest of the 
workers and of the whole people. 
There were likewise elected 170 mem- 
bers to the House of Representatives 
who had received the support and en- 
couragement of labor’s non-partisan 
political campaign and whose election 
was generaly conceded to have been 
due to labor’s opposition to their op- 
ponents in the campaign. 

The 1922 Congressional elections 
produced one of the greatest triumphs 
of the non-partisan political policy of 
our Federation. In the first session 
of the present Congress not one meas- 
ure inimical to the interests of the 
workers and the people was enacted 
into law. Approximately a dozen leg- 
islative proposals helpful to labor and 
the people were enacted into law. 
Some of these were enacted even over 
the veto of the President, demonstrat- 
ing that members of Congress were 
responsive to the idealism of the non- 
partisan political policies of the A. 
F. of L. 

When the 1924 national elections 
approached, the A. F. of L., by direc- 
tion of previous conventions, followed 
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its traditional non-partisan political 
campaign procedure by sending repre- 
sentatives to the conventions of the 
major political parties, presenting to 
them in identical form such legislative 
and constitutional proposals as the 
E.C. of the A. F. of L. considered of 
immediate and paramount importance 
to the wage earners and to the people 
of the United States. The statements 
presented to the major parties are as 
follows: 

To the Chairman and Members of 
the Platform and Resolutions 
Committees of the 1924 Republi- 
can and Democratic National Con- 
ventions: 

Out of our experience as workers 
and citizens of this republic Amer- 
ican labor has reached carefully 
considered conclusions upon propos- 
als that should be embodied in our 
national policies. As your political 
party is to make an appeal to the 
minds and consciences of the voters 
for support of a national program 
to be formulated in your party plat- 
form, as representatives of Ameri- 
ca’s workers we submit for your 
most earnest consideration propos- 
als that labor deems essential to 
continue national progress and 
maintenance of a genuine patriot- 
ism that comes from confidence in 
guiding political ideals as well as 
wisdom and integrity of adminis- 
tration. 

With fully justified reasons our 
voters will scutinize most critically 
the declarations and decisions of 
party conventions held this year. 
There is imperative need for revi- 
val of a feeling of high responsi- 
bility for maintaining political ac- 
tivity on a plane compatible with 
those ideals for which we as a re- 
public stand. The following propos- 
als constitute the legislative pro- 
gram which labor urges as impera- 
tive and eminently constructive, 
and insists should be included in 
your platform: 


To promote highest material 
progress which is the basis for na- 
tional effectiveness as well as an 
agency for national service, we 
urge that industry and commerce 
be freed from legislative prohibi- 
tions that restrict development in 
conformity to economic require- 
ments. To this end we propose the 
repeal of anti-trust legislation and 
the enactment of legislation that 
will provide regulation in public in- 
terest and legalize economic or- 
ganization as well as the construc- 


., tive activities of trade associations. 


It is unescapable that an integral 
part of legislation establishing this 
economic policy is full recognition 
of the right of workers to assist 
themselves in unions for their pro- 
tection and advancement both as 
workers and cititzens and collective- 
ly to carry on the legitimate func- 
tions of trade unions. Perversion 
of the injunctive process to apply 
to personal relations in industrial 
disputes must be prohibited and 
equity procedure returned to its 
beneficient service in protection of 
property. 

It is essential for the conservation 
of national virility that child life 
be protected. We therefore urge the 
ratification by the states of the joint 
resolution passed by the Congress. 
to amend the Constitution empow- 
ering Congress to enact such legis- 
lation as will safeguard the future 
child life of our Republic. 


Because the labor clauses of the 
Transportation Act of 1920 have 
proved ineffective, we ask their re- 
peal and the enactment of legisla- 
tion that will afford opportunity for 
the voluntary organizations of man- 
agement and employes to deal with 
problems of industrial relations. 


We demand the enactment of leg- 
islation providing that products of 
convict labor shipped from one state 
into another shall be subject to the 
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laws of the latter state exactly as 
though they had been produced 
therein. 

In order to mitigate unemploy- 
ment attending business depressions, 
we urge the enactment of legislation 
authorizing the construction and re- 
pair of public works be initiated in 
periods of acute unemployment. 

In appreciation we urge adequate 
provisions for the full rehabilita- 
tion of all injured in the service 
during the World War. 

We urge proper recognition of 
the work of those in the civilian 
service of the government with ade- 
quate compensation based upon 
equitable classification. 


We favor the enactment of more 
comprehensive compensation laws 
to provide for all workers not cov- 
ered by state compensation acts. 
We demand more liberal provisions 
for those incapacitated by industrial 
accidents or occupational diseases. 


We maintain that the Volstead 
Act is contrary to the desire of the 
majority of our citizens as well as 
the spirit of the 18th Amendment, 
and we demand that it be modified 
to permit the manufacture and sale 
of beer containing not more than 
2.75 per cent alcohol. 


We declare for the maintenance 
of freedom of speech, press, assem- 
blage and association. We oppose 
any regulation to restrict these 
fundamental rights, believing that 
individuals and groups should be re- 
sponsible for their acts and utter- 
ances. 


We oppose conscription except as 
a military measure for defensive 
war and oppose all proposals to in- 
itiate compulsory labor under what- 
ever guise. 

In order to maintain representa- 
tive government based upon the will 
of the people, we advocate a consti- 
tutional amendment enabling Con- 
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gress to re-enact by two-thirds vote 

any measure declared unconstitu- 

tional by the Supreme Court of the 

United States. 

Labor favors graduated income 
and inheritance taxes and opposes 
the sales tax as well as all other 
attempts to place excessive burdens 
on those least able to pay. 

We demand that our nation iden- 
tify itself with international agen- 
cies and conferences to promote 
world peace. We urge membership 
in the League of Nations and par- 
ticipation in the world court. 
These proposals were signed by all 

members of the E.C. 

The Republican Platform Commit- 
tee granted only five minutes each to 
two members who were continually 
interupted. This committee reported 
to the 1924 A. F. of L. Convention as 
follows: 

“The Republican convention gave to 
Labor no better treatment than was 
accorded by its Platform Committee, 
because in the platform adopted by 
that convention, the hopes, ideals and 
demands of the progressive-minded 
people of the nation in general, and 
of Labor in particular, were almost 
totally ignored. 

The Non-Partisan Political Cam- 
paign Committee of the A. F. of L. 
also appeared before the Platform 
Committee of the National Demo- 
cratic Convention in New York City. 
The secretary submitted the meas- 
ures which Labor deemed necessary to 
safeguard the interests and welfare 
of the workers, and the president of 
the A. F. of L., although suffering 
from a severe illness, made the argu- 
ment for the ideals and demands of 
Labor. A courteous hearing was ex- 
tended to him, and the committee was 
given all the time it desired for the 
presentation of the cause of Labor. 
While all the representatives of Labor 
were received by the Platform Com- 
mittee, the Democratic National Con- 
vention, like the Republican National 
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Convention, ignored the hopes and 
ideals and demands of Labor. 

During the closing session of the 
Democratic National Convention, 
there was assembled in Cleveland, a 
group of organizations interested in 
promoting a movement for the fur- 
therance of progressive political ac- 
tion in our national affairs. This con- 
ference resulted in the selection of a 
presidential candidate and the adop- 
tion of declarations of political inten- 
tions formulated in a forward-looking 
platform. The Non-Partisan Political 
Campaign Committee of the A. F. of 
L. did not appear at this conference 
meeting, or appear before any of its 
committees or participate in its de- 
liberations. Subsequent to the close 
of this conference and the adjourn- 
ment of the Democratic convention in 
New York City, and before the selec- 
tion of a vice-presidential candidate 
by this progressive group, the Non- 
Partisan Political Campaign Commit- 
tee of the A. F. of L. did present to 
the committee having in charge the 
selection of a vice-presidential candi- 
date the same demands as were pre- 
sented to the major political parties. 

Subsequently our Non-Partisan Po- 
litical Campaign Committee reviewed 
the platforms of the major political 
parties and of the Cleveland progres- 
sive group. It likewise analyzed the 
records and attitudes of all presiden- 
tial and vice-presidential candidates. 
A most careful analysis was made, 
and the findings were presented to the 
E.C. of the A. F. of L. 


The E.C. at a meeting held in At- 
lantie City, August 2, considered this 
report of the Non-Partisan Political 
Campaign Committee, reviewed the 
entire political situation and in full 
accord with the expressed procedure 
of the national non-partisan political 
policy of the A. F. of L. as directed 
by previous conventions, adopted the 
following declaration as Labor’s posi- 
tion in the 1924 national presidential 
campaign: 
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“The Executive Committee of the 
A. F. of L. National Non-Partisan 
Campaign Committee presented La- 
bor’s proposals to the Republican con- 
vention. 


The Republican convention gave 
Labor’s representatives a brief and 
curt hearing. The Republican plat- 
form ignores entirely the injunction 
issue. It fails to deal with Labor’s 
right to organize or the right of the 
workers even in self-defense collec- 
tively to cease work. That platform 
sustains the Railroad Labor Board, 
with all that it means in the direction 
of governmental coercion of wage 
earners. It fails to recommend the 
ratification by the states of the child 
labor constitutional amendment. 


“The Republican convention nomi- 
nated candidates unacceptable to La- 
bor. 


“The candidate for vice-president is 
one of the most outspoken enemies of 
Labor and is the founder of an organ- 
ization dedicated to the task of writ- 
ing into all political platform planks 
calling for the anti-union shop—an 
organization which also encouraged 
and supported the Daugherty injunc- 
tion against the railroad shopmen. 


“Labor’s representatives submitted 
to the Democratic convention identi- 
cal proposals to those submitted to the 
Republican convention. At this con- 
vention an extended hearing was 
granted. The Democratic platform 
pledges that party to legislation to 
regulate hours and conditions of all 
Labor, a proposal against which the 
A. F. of L. has struggled throughout 
its whole history. It is silent as to 
the injunction. It does not meet the 
Railroad Labor Board issue. On that 
point it is so equivocal that the en- 
emies of Labor may well feel that 
their desires will be met. It, too, fails 
to recommend the ratification by the 
states of the child labor constitutional 
amendment. 


“The Democratic convention nomi- 
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nated candidates 
Labor. 

“As to the candidates and plat- 
forms, both the Republican and the 
Democratic national party conventions 
flaunted the desires of Labor, the Re- 
publican convention in an arrogant 
manner; the Democratic convention by 
that evasiveness which is the custom- 
ary mark of insincerity. 

“There remains the candidacy of 
Robert M. LaFollette and Burton K. 
Wheeler, the first an independent Re- 
publican; the second an Independent 
Democrat, running as such. 

“These candidates have proffered a 
platform in which the economic issues 
of the day are met in a manner more 
nearly conforming to Labor’s propo- 
sals than any other platform. 

“This platform pledges a remedy 
for the injunction evil. 

“Tt pledges the right to organize 
and collectively to cease work. 

“Tt pledges protection of the rights 
of free speech, free press and free 
assemblage. 

“Tt pledges abolishment of the 
Railroad Labor Board. 


“Tt pledges a measure to annul the 
power of the Supreme Court to de- 
clare laws permanently unconstitu- 
tional. 

“Tt declares for direct election of 
President and Vice-President and elec- 
tion of federal judges. 

“It recommends prompt ratification 
by the states of the child labor con- 
stitutional amendment. 

“Tt pledges subsequent federal 
legislation to protect child life. 

“On international issues this plat- 
form does not conform to Labor’s pro- 
posals but it does more than any 
other political platform to meet La- 
bor’s views in relation to domestic 
economic issues. 

“We cannot do other than point out 
this fact, together with the further 
and perhaps more important fact that 


unacceptable to 
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the candidates, Mr. LaFollette and Mr. 
Wheeler have, throughout their whole 
political careers, stood steadfast in 
defense of the rights and interests of 
the wage earners and the farmers. 


“We cannot fail to observe that both 
Republican and Democratic parties, 
through manipulated control, are in a 
condition of moral bankruptcy which 
constitutes a menace and a peril to 
our country and its institutions. Ma- 
chine-politicians have brought upon 
our country moral obliquity and un- 
ashamed betrayal. We are judging on 
the basis of the condition which exists 
and this judgment will be reversed 
only when the conditions upon which it 
is based are changed. 


“Service to the people is a noble 
cause which demands consecration and 
the American Labor movement de- 
mands that there be that consecration 
in candidates to whom it gives sup- 
port. 


“Our course is clear. In pointing to 
the platform and records of the inde- 
pendent candidates, we do so with the 
confidence that no other course can be 
pursued if we are to remain true to 
our convictions and our traditions. 
Those who are hostile to Labor and to 
the people generally and who devoted 
their energies to the service of reac- 
tion and special interests, must be 
opposed. 


“We call upon the wage earners and 
the great masses of the people every- 
where who stand for freedom, justice, 
democracy, and human progress, to 
rally in this campaign, to the end that 
the representatives of reaction and 
special interests may be defeated and 
the faithful friends and servants of 
the masses elected. 


“Cooperation hereby urged is not a 
pledge of identification with an inde- 
pendent party movement or a third 
party, nor can it be construed as sup- 
port for such a party group or move- 
ment, except as such action accords 
with our non-partisan political policy. 
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We do not accept government as the 
solution of the problems of life. Major 
problems of life and Labor must be 
dealt with by voluntary groups and 
organizations of which trade unions 
are an essential and integral part. 
Neither can this cooperation imply our 
support, acceptance or endorsement of 
policies or principles advocated by any 
minority groups or organizations that 
may see fit to support the candidacies 
of Senator LaFollette and Senator 
Wheeler. 


“In the campaign to elect men to 
Congress, regardless of their political 
group or party affiliation and deserv- 
ing of Labor’s support, there must be 
unity of purpose and method, there- 
fore leadership must lie with the only 
organization having the right to speak 
for the entire labor movement. In this 
the A. F. of L. yields to none, but will 
maintain steadfast its leadership, 
guidance and direction. 


“In the selection and election of 
men to public office within the several 
states, leadership must lie with our 
state federations of labor and in city 
or county elections this right must rest 
with central labor bodies. 


“Organized labor owes allegiance to 
no political party or group. It is par- 
tisan to principles—the principles of 
freedom, of justice of democracy. 


“Tt is the duty of trade unionists, 
their friends and sympathizers, and 
all lovers of freedom, justice and dem- 
ocratic ideals and institutions to unite 
in defeating those seeking public office 
who are indifferent or hostile to the 
people’s rights and interests. It is the 
duty of all to support such candidates 
to public office who have been fair, 
just and outspoken in behalf of the 
welfare of the common people. 


“We shall analyze the record and 
attitude of every aspirant to public 
office and shall give our findings the 
widest possible publicity. Labor’s en- 
emies and friends must be clearly 
known and be definitely indicated. 
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“In calling upon all affiliated and 
recognized national and international 
and brotherhood organizations, state 
federations of labor, central labor 
bodies, local unions, Labor’s friends 
and sympathizers, to give united, un- 
restricted, loyal and active support to 
the non-partisan campaign now set in 
motion, we emphasize the imperative 
need of an intensive educational cam- 
paign to enable all to act with dis- 
crimination and wisdom in this elec- 
tion, and to stand faithfully by our 
friends and elect them and to oppose 
our enemies and to defeat them.” 


‘' This declaration was signed by the 


members of the Non-Partisan Polit- 
ical Campaign Committee. 


It will be noted that by this action 
the A, F. of L. did not endorse what 
has been miscalled a third party move- 
ment. It expressed preferment for the 
election of Senators LaFollette and 
Wheeler, the independent candidates, 
and their platform, as more nearly 
representing the hopes and demands 
of Labor. 


The E.C. also increased the mem- 
bership of the Executive Committee 
of the National Non-Partisan Politi- 
cal Campaign Committee. In the cam- 
paign that followed the A. F. of L. 
exerted every influence of which it 
was capable to promote the candidacy 
and further the election of Candidates 
LaFollette and Wheler to the offices — 
of President and Vice-President. 


From the opening of the 1924 polit- 
ical campaign until its close a studied 
effort has been made to belittle and 
stigmatize the Sixty-eighth Congress, 
when as a matter of fact it has been 
the most progressive and responsive 
we have had in recent decades. 


The Non-Partisan Political Cam- 
paign Committee and the E.C. of the 
A. F. of L. took a leading position in 
the furtherance of the election of Cont 
gressional candidates who merited the 
support of organized labor by oa 
of their past favorable attitudes and z 
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records in public office. It was deemed 
of equal, if not of greater importance 
that the legislative branch of our na- 
tional government should be expres- 
sive of the will of the people rather 
than represent the interests of a few. 
This effort of the non-partisan politi- 
cal campaign was confined in the main 
to candidates within the major polit- 
ical parties. The importance of elect- 
ing a forward looking Congress was 
called to the attention of Labor and 
for this purpose the following decla- 
ration was issued by our National 
Non-Political Campaign Committee: 

America needs a Congress for the 
people. 

There is in your district a candi- 
date who deserves your active sup- 
port irrespective of party affiliation. 
There is a candidate who is for the 
people and against the great reac- 
tionary interests. 


Take off your coat for that candi- 
date. 
See that reaction is defeated. 


In 1922 the people of the U.S. 
followed the lead of Labor and elect- 
ed 170 such members of the House 
of Representatives. Because of that 
great achievement the present Con- 
gress has enacted no law hostile to 
the people’s interests. 


This Congress stopped the flood 
of immigration. It blocked the sales 
tax gouge. It blocked the Mellon 
burdensome tax plan. It exposed 
the Veterans’ Bureau graft. It 
forced Daugherty out. It drove Fall 
into retirement. It gave the people 
the facts about the oil scandals. 

That’s what a forward-looking 
Congress means to Labor and the 
people generally. 

In this election it is possible to 
elect enough such men so that the 
interests of the people will dominate 
the next Congress. The people can 
easily enough elect 250 faithful 
members of Congress who will stand 
true in defense of freedom and the 


rights of the people. Such a ma- 
jority would bring to America a 
real era of progress and achieve- 
ment. Such an era would drive the 
political wolves out of public life. 
It would change the whole govern- 
ment into a machine for the service 
of the people. 

The reactionary interests are do- 
ing everything they can to belittle 
Congress. They do not like’ Con- 
gress—and they say they do not 
like it—because Congress is directly 
elected by the people. And since the 
direct election of Senators and the 
direct primaries Congress has come 
more and more to be truly repre- 
sentative of the people. General 
Dawes and other reactionaries have 
openly attacked the progressive 
group in Congress which passed so 
many progressive measures in the 
last session. 


The reactionaries like institutions 
over which the people have no con- 
trol. They would like it if the Su- 
preme Court could be given still 
more power and if the President’s 
power also could be increased—both 
at the expense of the power of Con- 
gress. Reaction works wherever it 
ean, through those farthest from 
popular control. 

Congress is to be subservient to 
the Chief Executive. It is to be 
snatched out of the Constitution by 
political legerdemain so that there 
will be only two effective branches 
of government—the Executive and 
judicial. 

Therefore the edict has gone forth 
from reactionary headquarters that 
all members of the Senate and 
House of the U.S. Congress elected 
in November by either of the big 
parties must be “dependable’”—that 
is, they must pledge themselves to 
do the bidding of the Chief Execu- 
tive, whoever he may be, no matter 
how offensive such a course would 
be to the electorate or injurious to 
our republic. 
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If the present Chief Executive 
had had a “dependable” Congress 
there would have been no Teapot 
Dome investigation. 

There would have been no adjust- 
ed compensation for our boys who 
offered the supreme sacrifice in the 
great war if we had had a “depend- 
able” Congress. 

The American people _ should 
awaken to the plot against the tried 
and true members of the present 
Congress. It is time the people of 
our great nation—the greatest on 
earth—should cast aside apathy and 
understand before election a “de- 
pendable” Congress is a Congress of 
rubber stamps. 


The constitution provides for 
three branches of government—the 
Legislative, Executive, and Judicial. 
Should the political intriguers suc- 
ceed in fooling the people so that 
they will vote for members of Con- 
gress who will blindly follow the 
dictates of the Chief Executive, then 
there will be only two effective 
branches of government—the Exec- 
utive and Judicial. 


We therefore urge upon all who 
believe that the Representatives 
and Senators in Congress should 
represent the will of the people, to 
vote for such candidates, irrespec- 
tive of party affiliations. 


Work for such candidates. Organ- 
ize for them. 

See that every possible vote is 
cast for them. No vote counts until 
it is east and tabulated. 

Thirty-three members of the U.S. 
Senate sought renomination this 
year. 

Six of the most objectionable of 
the reactionaries were defeated in 
primaries or conventions or retired. 


Every Senator supported by the 
workers in the primaries has been 
renominated. Those who had con- 
tests won by substantial majorities. 
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Labor is supporting progressive 
Democrats and progressive Repub- 
licans for the Senate in an absolute- 
ly non-partisan manner. 

In nearly every state there is a 
progressive candidate for the Sen- 
ate. Do your part and see that he 
is elected! 

Before the last congressional elec- 
tion in November, 1922, there were 
not more than 50 pro-Labor and 
forward-looking Congressmen. La- 
bor and progressive Republicans 
and Democrats threw themselves in- 


‘to the primary and election cam- 


paigns and elected 170 members of 
the nation’s House of Representa- 
tives. These are distributed among 
the various parties as follows: 
Democrats, 105; Republicans, 63; 
Farmer-Labor, 1; Independent, 1. 
An increase of 120 pro-labor Con- 
gressmen in one election! 


The re-election of those 120 and 
the election of 80 more Congress- 
men representing the people will 
bring the people a safe working ma- 
jority of 250 out of a total of 485 
members. 


The election of 50 such Congress- 
men (less than half the inerease of 
the last election) would give the 
people a bare majority. 

Not.one measure opposed by La- 
bor was enacted into law by the 
present Congress. 


Among the most reactionary of 
these defeated proposals were the 
schemes of Secretary Mellon and 
President Coolidge and the consoli- 
dated interests to untax the rich and 
tax the poor. 


Among other vicious proposals 
were the sales tax, efforts to hush 
scandals in government departments 
that have been partially uncovered, 
the veto of the postal employes’ 
wage bill and the veto of the sol- 
diers’ adjusted compensation. 


Eleven measures that were ap- 
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proved by the A. F. of L. and in 
favor of which representatives of 
the A. F. of L. appeared, were 
passed by both houses and enacted 
into law. 


Some measures favored by Labor 
secured such a large vote in the last 
Congress that they will be passed 
in the next Congress if the Novem- 
ber election brings even a slight in- 
erease in the number of pro-Labor 
and forward-looking Congressmen. 


The bill to abolish the Railway 
Labor Board and to reestablish 
joint negotiations and voluntary 
arbitration of railway labor dis- 
putes was deferred by a filibuster 
conducted by the leaders of the 
present administration who did not 
dare let it come to a vote. A test 
vote showed 188 favoring the bill 
and 160 against the bill. 


The farmers’ relief bill to estab- 
lish a governmental corporation to 
aid in export of grain was similarly 
deferred. 

Anti-injunction legislation will 
likewise receive attention and the 
right of wage earners to collective 
bargaining and collectively to cease 
work must also be set out clearly 
and in unmistakable terms. 


All of these laws and other meas- 
ures desired by the people can be 
passed with the election of 50 addi- 
tional pro-Labor and progressive 
candidates. 

Elect them! 


Stand faithfully by our friends 
and elect them, oppose our enemies 
and defeat them whether they be 
candidates for President, for Vice 
President, for Congress or other 
offices; whether Executive, Legisla- 
tive, or Judicial. 


In the furtherance of this campaign 
to elect a forward-looking Congress 
along non-partisan political lines, 
American organized labor, including 
the railroad brotherhoods, worked as 
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a unit. At no time have the forces of 
organized labor been so completely 
united in a national congressional po- 
litical campaign. The results obtained 
may be approximated as follows: 


The number of Congressmen elected , 
with Labor’s endorsement totals 170, 
the same as the number of Congress- 
men elected with Labor’s endorsement 
in 1922. Of these 125 are Democrats, 
40 are Republicans, three are Farmer- 
Laborites and one is an Independent. 
The results in the Senate have not 
been definitely ascertained at this 
moment because of the uncertainty 
as to the results in some states and 
pending replacements in other states. 


It is evident, however, that Labor’s 
non-partisan political campaign, inso- 
far as congressional elections are con- 
cerned, in spite of exceptional diffi- 
culties of presidential year, thorough- 
ly justify the assertion that Labor 
achieved a signal success in the fur- 
therance of the interests of the wage 
earners and of the people of the coun- 
try generally. The non-partisan polit- 
ical influence thus maintained in the 
popular branches of government of the 
United States assures the people that 
whatever reactionary proposals may 
at any time emanate from the execu- 
tive branch of government shall not 
find a ready response and confirmation 
in the legislative branch of govern- 
ment. Thereby the interests of the 
people in general and of Labor in par- 
ticular are largely safeguarded, and 
the opportunity is provided for the 
realization of many of the hopes and 
aspirations for progressive legislation 
for the masses of the people. 


Reviewing and summarizing the ex- 
periences had in the recent presiden- 
tial and congressional campaign and 
the non-partisan procedure followed, 
there have come to our attention 
weaknesses that must be eliminated 
and difficulties that must be overcome, 
if we are to make our government 
more responsive to the will and the 
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needs of the great masses of our peo- 
ple and not submissive to the inter- 
ests of property alone. 


This campaign has demonstrated 
that under the laws in our several 
states, the standing of political groups 
or political parties is so narrowly cir- 
cumscribed as to make impossible a 
free expression of the political inten- 
tions of those not in complete accord 
with the existing major political par- 
ties. This is a difficulty that must be 
overcome and legislation is needed so 
that independent political movements 
may function effectively whenever the 
need for same may arise. 


Another object that must be achieved 
if we are to have a free expression 
of the political intentions and desires 
of the people is the elimination of the 
cumbersome and archaic ballot def- 
initely designed to prevent intelligent 
choice of candidates by the electorate 
and to make independent voting diffi- 
cult. Legislation to remove this diffi- 
culty is imperative. 


While the non-partisan political 
policy of the A. F. of L. has resulted 
in remarkable achievements in pyro- 
tecting and promoting the interests of 
the wage earners and of our citizenry, 
there is room for improvement and 
extension of our efforts. The effort of 
organized labor manifested in a non- 
partisan manner should find expres- 
sion in the primaries of all political 
parties or movements more effectively 
than has heretofore been the case. 


It is also essential that the non- 
partisan political machinery of the 
A. F. of L. must be constantly active 
in the support of men to public offices 
who are truly responsive to the inter- 
ests of our people and to Labor in 
particular as well as to be constantly 
on guard that those having received 
Labor’s support will be true to the 
promises made. The attainment of 
this object demands that the non-par- 
tisan political campaign committees 
created during the recent national 
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presidential and congressional cam- 
paign be maintained on a permanent 
basis, instructed to carry on their 
work continuously. It is, therefore, 
directed that our National Non-Parti- 
san Political Campaign Committee be 
charged with the duty of carrying out 
this suggested procedure. 


With the extension of the right of 
suffrage to the women of the U.S. a 
new factor has entered our political 
life which cannot and should not be 
ignored, but which should be included 
in our non-partisan political campaign 


‘procedure. We need but mention the 


right of suffrage now granted to the 
wives and women members of the 
families of trade unionists to indicate 
the importance of the extension of our 
non-partisan campaign activities 
among women in general. 


Then, too, there are other progres- 
sive minded groups composed of per- 
sons who cannot by reason of their 
occupation or station in life be affili- 
ated directly to the trade union move- 
ment, but who are sympathetic and 
responsive to the needs of the Ameri- 
can wage earners and to our non- 
partisan political campaign policy. To 
embrace these helpful influences in 
Labor’s political struggle, it is direct- 
ed that our Non-Partisan Political 
Campaign Committee, with the co- 
operation and approval of the E.C., 
devise a plan and procedure that will 
accomplish that end. 


This extension of our non-partisan 
political procedure will not only at- 
tract to ourselves the sympathetic 
support of all progressively minded 
groups and influences, but will enable — 
the wage earners of our land to direct 
the political tendencies and activities 
of our nation, our states and munici- 
palities, without the necessity of con- 
cerning ourselves with the coming or 
going or realignment of any political 
party or group. 


In the pursuit of an honorable 
course to protect and promote the 
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rights and interests of the great 
masses of our people, wage earners in- 
cluded, we have been and are less con- 
cerned with partisanship than the 
achievements of practical results. We 
are partisan to principles—not to a 
political party. The American labor 
movement, if it is to be true to its 
mission to defend, advocate, promote 
and protect the rights, interests and 
welfare of America’s wage earners 
and American people, must be as free 
from political party domination now 
as at any time in the history of our 
movement. 


(P. 205) The broadcasting of La- 
bor’s political program has increased 
the prestige of our leadership and 
demonstrated the integrity of the 
spokesmen of the A. F. of L., with the 
result that increased respect is held 
for the political power of the organ- 
ized workers. 


This wholesome result was made 
possible by the courageous and out- 
spoken utterances of the A. F. of L. 
National Non-Partisan Political Cam- 
paign Committee, in answering the 
propaganda of our adroit political 
foes. 


The A. F. of L. in Forty-fourth An- 
nual Convention assembled, commends 
the officers, editors and the staff en- 
gaged in the vital work of dissemi- 
nating information about our move- 
ment, for their brilliant and devoted 
service at a most critical period, urges 
all unions to give this important func- 
tion of the E.C. the fullest financial 
and moral support, and pledge our- 
selves to expand these activities, with 
the knowledge that the trade union 
movement will be richly rewarded, as 
the result of the better understanding 
of Labor’s aspirations that will result 
from this essentially educational and 
public service. 


(P. 270) In its supplemental report 
to this convention, the E.C. briefly re- 
cites the causes that have impelled and 
compelled the A. F. of L. to venture 
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into the political sphere of our na- 
tional, state and municipal govern- 
ments. It sets forth clearly the origin 
and development of Labor’s non-par- 
tisan political policy and impressively 
points out the progress made and 
achievements realized. 


In words of dispassion, without bias 
or prejudice, free from fault finding 
or criticism, the E.C. has presented 
the attitude and activities of the 
American Federation of Labor and 
its affiliated organizations in recent 
presidential and congressional polit- 
ical campaigns. 


It likewise presents clearly and sup- 
ported by incontrovertible evidence 
that lLabor’s non-partisan political 
campaign was of tremendous effect 
upon our body politic and that through 
its procedure forces have been set in 
motion that will bring into being con- 
sequences of momentous importance 
to the better and fuller life of ali our 
people. 


The convention gives full approval 
and endorsement of the attitude and 
activities manifested and engaged in 
on the recent presidential and con- 
gressional political campaigns. We 
rejoice in the results achieved in the 
congressional elections and are in- 
spired by the future opportunities pre- 
sented to America’s wage earners. 


Labor having succeeded in elections 
where Congress and Congress alone 
was the issue, the effort was made in 
this recent election to reconquer Con- 
gress under the guise of a presiden- 
tial election declared to be of para- 
mount issue. Our non-partisan polit- 
ical policy withstood the test and is- 
sued forth triumphant and with its 
forces intact. The opponents having 
played their strongest card and hav- 
ing failed, the future belongs to Labor 
and progress. 


Upon the several recommendations 
set forth in the E.C.’s report having 
for their purpose the enlargement of 
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Labor’s non-partisan political policy 
and procedure, the convention finds 
occasion only for words of commenda- 
tion and approval, for embraced in 
these recommendations there is con- 
tained a full understanding and in- 
telligent vision of Labor’s needs and 
requirements. 

The world-wide change taking place 
is not merely political. It does not 
merely promise to establish govern- 
ments of, for and by the people. It 
is also economic and social. In our 
land it promises to give Labor, the 
farmers and the other economic groups 
composing the masses, more influence 
in our political system and an im- 
proved position in our social structure. 
The object of the non-partisan policy 
is to make our government more re- 
sponsive to the will and the needs of 
the great masses of our people and 
not submissive to the interests of 
property alone. 

Our non-partisan political policy 
does not imply that we shall ignore 
the existence or attitudes of political 
parties. It does intend that Labor 


proposes to use political parties and” 


be used by none. Appreciative of 
present tendencies and future devel- 
opments the E.C. accurately visions 
the future in practical terms when it 
says we need not concern ourselves so 
much with the coming or going of 
political parties, their realignment or 
the development of new and independ- 
ent political parties or groups. No 
one will deny the inevitable change of 
political parties or groupings made 
imperative by the ever progressive 
enlightenment of the masses and 
changes in the social, economic and 
industrial order of a people. There is 
noticeable at present throughout the 
world the manifestations of a change 
of political groupings representing on 
the one hand the desire to conserve 
the domination of material forces and 
wealth, property and property rights 
—and on the other, the hope and ambi- 
tion to substitute the human aspira- 
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tions and personal well-being of all our 
people as the controlling influence in 
our governmental affairs. 

No one factor has been more help- 
ful in the development of this ten- 
dency than the trade union move- 
ment. No procedure has done more to 
increase the wage earners’ power and 
influence in this changing order than 
Labor’s non-partisan political policy. 
No other method of political expres- 
sion has developed such a clear and 
definite moral leadership or has fo- 
cussed such helpful consideration of 
and attention to the principles of 


‘human welfare. 


Our non-partisan political policy 
and procedure have brought into be- 
ing indisputable evidences of effective- 
ness and have afforded Labor a real 
and full opportunity of molding na- 
tional, state and municipal decisions. 


(P. 269) Two resolutions favoring 
a Labor Party were rejected. 


(1925, p. 60) When the E.C. made 


its supplementary report to the El 


Paso Convention it was in a position 
to give statistics as to the number of 
candidates for the United States Sen- 
ate who had been supported and the 
number elected in 1924. Twenty-one 
candidates (7 Republicans and 14 
Democrats) were supported and 15 of 
them were elected (7 Republicans and 


—8 Democrats). 


State federations of labor, city cen- 
tral bodies, local unions and general 
and volunteer organizers should make 


every preparation for the election in — 


November, 1926, of a new Congress. 
Thirty-three members of the Senate 
and 485 members of the House of 
Representatives are to be elected. 
The non-partisan political campaigns 


in the congressional elections in the — 
last four years have been so effective — 
that it is hoped as much if not more — 
vigor will be injected into the coming 


congressional election, 

The most effective work in choosing 
friends of Labor and the people and 
defeating foes of Labor and the peo- 


—s ‘ 
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ple is in the primaries. Thirty-three 
states will hold primaries for the 
nomination of Senators and 48 states 
will nominate members of the House 
of Representatives in their respective 
districts. 

From information received as early 
as in May of this year political fences 
already were being erected by aspir- 
ants for Senators and Representatives. 
The E.C. has kept in touch with the 
yarious labor officials of the several 
states and in other ways to learn 
whom were being favored and by what 
interests. 

Immediately after this convention 
the E.C. intends to enter into the vari- 
ous campaigns for the purpose of sup- 
porting those who can be depended 
upon to be true to the people, for if 
they are true to the people they will 
be true to Labor. The records of all 
members of Congress will be sent to 
the various central bodies and local 
unions and such information given as 
will aid the wage earners in knowing 
for whom to vote. 


As no president is to be elected, 
the election in 1926 is considered by 
many as an “off year.” But Labor 
must not fail or lose interest in the 
nomination and election of candidates 
friendly to Labor. Nothing ever has 
been gained by putting off until to- 
morrow what can be done today. 
Therefore, it is hoped that the cen- 
tral bodies, local unions and the 
great rank and file will rally to the 
support of the campaign that will be 
outlined by this convention and by the 
E.C. for next year’s political contest. 

During the presidential campaign 
of 1924 Labor deviated somewhat from 
its former procedure in that it favored 
the exercise of every possible means 
for the purpose of making it easier 
for independent candidates to be 
placed on tickets in the various states. 

The practice of the A. F. of L. has 
been to investigate the labor records 
of all candidates in the primaries and 
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support irrespective of party those 
most favorable to Labor and the peo- 
ple. After nominations are made the 
same procedure is followed in the 
elections. 

Another suggestion growing out of 
that campaign was that the E.C. 
should devise a plan to bring about 
the cooperation with the A. F. of L. 
of other progressively-minded groups 
composed of persons who were not by 
reason of their occupations or stations 
in life eligible to membership in the 
trade union movement. 

In summing up the non-partisan 
political history of the year the El 
Paso Convention declared that for the 
A. F. of L. to be true to its mission, 
it must be as free from political party 
domination now as at any time in its 
history. This means that the A. F. 
of L. non-partisan political policy in 
the future will be along the usual 
definitely-outlined paths. 

Legislative committees of the vari- 
ous central bodies and local unions 
will during the campaigns automatic- 
ally become non-partisan political 
campaign committees. 

In conducting all non-partisan polit- 
ical campaigns the A. F. of L. will 
maintain control within itself of the 
decisions to be made and the procedure 
to be followed. The E.C., however, 
believes that it should accept the sup- 
port that is freely given of any group 
that has for its purpose the carrying 
out of the policy of the A. F. of L. 


The recommendation of the El Paso 
Convention that the non-partisan po- 
litical campaign activities should be 
extended to the women voters in gen- 
eral is most practical. This should 
be accomplished through the rank and 
file of the local unions and the work- 
ing women in industry. Members of 
trade unions and their sympathizers 
should urge the women members of 
their families to vote both in the pri- 
maries and in the elections. They 
also should be urged to extend their 
solicitation to the women who sym- 
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pathize with the efforts of Labor to 
elect candidates who will be true to 
the people. 

It has been apparent for several 
years, and attention was called to it at 
the El Paso Convention, that it is 
found difficult in some states to carry 
out the non-partisan policy in voting. 
Some ballots have many names upon 
them and under different party desig- 
nations. A believer in the non-partisan 
principle may desire to vote for can- 
didates on several tickets. The desire 
is often defeated by the rules cover- 
ing the marking of ballots, which in 
the various states are not uniform. 

It is recommended that all state 
federations of labor and city central 
bodies make a study of the laws in 
their respective states covering the 
primaries and elections in order, if 
necessary, to secure legislation that 
will make them more responsive to 
the will of the people. 

They are also urged to devise ways 
and means of educating the people as 
to the proper way of marking the 
sometime extensive ballots. After 
such investigation the officials of state 
federations of labor and central bod- 
ies are requested to communicate with 
the president of the A. F. of L. in 
order that he may if necessary give 
such advice as will be helpful in 
changing the laws to make it less dif- 
ficult to mark ballots intelligently. 


That the non-partisan political pol- 
icy of the A. F. of L. has borne fruit 
is evidenced by the remarkable num- 
ber of remedial laws that have been 
secured from Congress and the many 
laws inimical to Labor that have been 
defeated. Since 1906, 208 laws urged 
by Labor have been enacted and sey- 
eral hundred detrimental to Labor and 
the people have been defeated. Dur- 
ing the last three Congresses 54 bills 
that would have been detrimental to 
the interest of the people including 
Labor were defeated. 


It has been noticeable in the last 
few years that influential men in the 
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dominant political parties are conduct- 
ing a campaign to abolish primary 
elections. The object is to return to 
the old nominating system by which 
candidates were selected in conven- 
tions composed of delegates chosen 
by political bosses. These efforts have 
been defeated in several states, but the 
agitation will not be discontinued on 
that account. There is no doubt that 
the campaign for this purpose will be 
kept up for years, and it will demand 
the most careful watchfulness of vot- 
ers to prevent such a revolutionary 


_ backward step. 


State federations of labor and city 
central bodies are urged to enter most 
vigorous protest where any attempt 
is being made to abolish the primary 
elections. The primaries were estab- 
lished for the purpose of giving the 
people the right to say who shall be 
nominees for public office. The con- 
vention system, on the other hand, 
takes out of the hands of the people 
the selection of candidates and gives 
it to a few persons. 


It is apropos at this time to remind 
the delegates to this convention and 
the officers and members of all na- 
tional, international and local unions 
that the non-partisan political policy 
of the A. F. of L. has passed through 
the crucible of experience and has 
proved to be the best plan yet adopted 
for Labor to voice itself politically. 


During the years since the non-par- 
tisan political policy has been followed 
by the A. F. of L. it has seen many 
independent or third party movements — 
come and go. Generally, they existed 
only for one election. In a few cases, 
but very few, the leaders would en- 
deavor to inject new life into their 
political organizations at the follow- 
ing election, but with little success. _ 

The people generally are beginning 
to realize that hide-bound partyism 
does not benefit them. All too fre-_ 
quently they have learned that pledges 
in party platforms are not always 
respected, but have been used simply — 
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as a stepping stone to office. They 
have therefore reached the conclusion 
that the only method they can follow 
that will bring about the election of 
men who will be true to the people 
is through a non-partisan political 
policy. It is noticeable that in every 
election the votes for candidates who 
have been true to the people show 
increases over the previous years. In 
many ccngressional districts the farm- 
ers have joined with Labor in its non- 
partisan policy. We believe that as 
a result of its non-partisan political 
policy the launching of third party 
movements has been proved wasted 
effort and injurious to the desire to 
elect candidates with favorable rec- 
ords. The 1922 and 1924 political 
campaigns definitely determined this 
fact. Experience therefore has taught 
Labor that to be successful, politically 
it must continue in the future as in 
the past to follow its non-partisan po- 
litical policy. 

We are confident that if every mem- 
ber of organized labor interests him- 
self or herself in carrying out that 
policy, a Congress will be elected next 
fall that will favor legislation so much 
needed by the people and desired by 
Labor. 


Getting out the votes and having 
them cast for friendly candidates will 
be the duty of the rank and file and 
officials of all labor organizations and 
their sympathizers. 


(P. 277) Immediately after this 
convention the A. F. of L. Non-Parti- 
san Political Compaign Committee 
will begin preparations for next year’s 
Congressional election. It cannot be- 
gin too soon. 


The assault on our democratic insti- 
tutions has not only continued un- 
abated since last year’s Presidential 
election but is has been intensified and 
extended. The E.C. refers to the na- 
tion-wide plot to weaken or abolish 
the primaries. All of the great reac- 


_ tionary newspapers and commercial 
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organizations are enthusiastically and 
persistently at work in this campaign. 
It would carry the nation back a full 
quarter century to the narrow, cor- 
rupt and inefficient partisan politics 
that governed the country. 


But the assault on the primaries is 
accompanied by another campaign, 
even more sinister and reactionary— 
the nation-wide and concerted effort 
to undermine and destroy the author- 
ity of Congress. 


The sneering libels on the last Con- 
gress because of its progressivism 
have been replaced within the last 
year or two in a large part of the 
daily press by attacks against Con- 
gress generally, and against congres- 
sional government. 


The demand that Congress adjourn, 
the so-called humorous jibes at Con- 
gress, are always in evidence when 
Congress is considering a measure for 
the masses rather than the classes. 


This newest reactionary campaign, 
unparalleled in its truculence and im- 
pudence, means nothing less than an 
effort insidiously to overthrow the 
American form of government and to 
replace it by a supreme executive. It 
is an attempt to set up in this coun- 
try a system differing only in degree 
from the government of Mussolini, 
for which our stand-patters cannot 
suppress their sympathy and admira- 
tion. With Congress subordinated 
there could be no democratic or rep- 
resentative government, only an au- 
tocracy, an oligarchy, a bureaucracy, 
or an unholy combination of these out- 
worn forms of misgovernment. 


Every decade and nearly every elec- 
tion has shown a more progressive 
Congress—a Congress more truly rep- 
resentative of the people and of la- 
bor. The Congress elected last year 
to meet this December was no excep- 
tion. 


In spite of the overshadowing im- 
portance of the Presidential campaign 
nearly half of the present Senate and 
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House were elected with the support 
of labor and of Republican, Demo- 
cratic and Independent Progressives, 
while scarcely a fourth were elected 
against the opposition of the popular 
forces. 

In the election of 1924, the A. F. 
of L. followed its traditional non-par- 
tisan political campaign procedure. 
This policy is persistently and often 
intentionally misstated. While it en- 
dorses no parties, it uses all. It en- 
dorses neither the two major parties 
nor any third party. It does endorse 
candidates of the two major parties 
and occasionally of third parties, or 
candidates running independently. In 
the last election it endorsed 303 can- 
didates of the House of Representa- 
tives, electing 186. Of those endors- 
ed 280 were Republicans and Demo- 
crats and 23 were Independents or 
representatives of minor parties. And 
labor emphasized the Congressional 
rather than the Presidential election. 
These figures give an accurate picture 
of labor’s non-partisan policy and 
there is no excuse for further misrep- 
resentation. 


The next step cannot be open to 
question. Further progress toward 
strengthening the popular forces in 
Congress and securing a firm and re- 
liable majority favorable to labor 
and the people must come through a 
more energetic and effective national 
organization of the primary and elec- 
tion campaigns—re-enforcing the lo- 
cal campaigns and without any in- 
fringement of local autonomy. It will 
not be necessary to make any special 
effort in many congressional districts. 
The returns show that a large major- 
ity of those districts that have sent 
to Washington men friendly to the la- 
bor and popular cause in the last two 
campaigns, are safe for democracy. 
Other rock-ribbed conservative dis- 
tricts show no signs of getting early 
political wisdom. There remain less 
than a hundred close districts to be 
held or captured—not more than a few 
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in any one state—a task entirely with- 
in the range of practicable possibility 
for the national and local organiza- 
tions of labor and its progressive al- 
lies. 

A thoroughly and permanently pro- 
gressive Congress is almost within 
our grasp. The last Congress was in- 
creasingly friendly to labor with the 
aid of certain fluctuating middle ele- 
ments. The Congress meeting in De- 
cember promises to show a similar 
line-up. In the next fall election an 
increase of 15 per cent among Con- 
gressmen friendly to labor would for 


‘' the first time give a responsive ma- 


jority without the doubtful aid of neu- 
tral elements. 7 

The brilliant results already sais 
ed in the brief period of fifteen years 
since the non-partisan policy was 
made nation-wide prove that the pros- 
pects of early success are excellent. 
More energetic and effective organi- 
zation, with special concentration on 
districts now definitely proven to be 
promising, must infallibly bring fur- 
ther victories. 

This natural and inevitable develop- 
ment of the non-partisan campaign 
policy not only opens up a vista of 
hope and promise to American Labor 
and American democracy; it is im- 
perative as a measure of defense 
against the deadly menace of the pres- 
ent assault on representative govern 
ment. f 

For if the reactionary interests suc- 
ceed in the assault now being made, 
not only will political democracy be 
reduced to impotence, but the econom- 
ic position and the organization rights 
of labor and even the individual lib- 
erty and legal status of the wage earn- 
er and the citizen will be placed in 
jeopardy. 

(1926, p. 71) Immediately after the 
close of the Atlantic City convention 
the E.C. began a survey of the po- 
litical situation in the U.S. so far as 
it affected members of the U.S. Sen- 
ate and House of Representatives. Let- 


DF 
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ters were written to various states re- 
questing information as to the politi- 
eal situation and the activities that 
could be expected to encourage the 
non-partisan political policy of the A. 
F. of L. The replies were most en- 
couraging. 

As a result of this circular inquiries 
were received from every state in the 
union as to the attitude of members 
of Congress on measures of interest 
to Labor. These inquiries numbered 
several hundreds. They came from 
not only officials of trade unions but 
from individual members of trade 
unions. Many members of Congress 
also requested copies of their labor 
records. As the primaries approached 
in the several states the legislative 
records were sent to the central bod- 
ies and local unions of members of 
Congress in the various districts. 
Where members of Congress had been 
unduly antagonistic to legislation fav- 
orable to Labor and the people the 
organized labor movements in the re- 
spective districts were notified. The 
most encouraging reports have come 
from many states. In those states 
where primaries have been held mem- 
bers of the United States Senate who 
have been antagonistic to Labor and 
the people were defeated through the 
influencé of the labor movement. Can- 
didates for the House of Representa- 
tives who have been friendly to Labor 
were in all cases successful. 


The great issue now before the or- 
ganized labor movement, as well as 
the unorganized and all those just- 
minded people who believe in justice 
is to get out the vote on election day. 
More than fifty per cent of those eli- 
gible to vote fail to register or cast 
a ballot on election days. A far less 
number vote in the primaries. The 
EC, has urged every organization of 
labor, their officers and every member 
of the rank and file to make it their 
duty on election day not only to go 
to the polls and vote but urge and en- 
courage others to vote. Not only 
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should they vote themselves but they 
should encourage the female members 
of their families to vote. The A. F. 
of L. has repeatedly declared that if 
there is anything wrong in our gov- 
ernment it can be changed by the bal- 
lot. This is true, but in order for 
such changes to be brought about it is 
necessary that those candidates who 
would be just in carrying out the du- 
ties of their offices shall be elected and 
those candidates who would cater to 
the interests that oppose Labor and 
the people shall be defeated. 


Another important issue is the in- 
sidious campaign to destroy the direct 
primaries. It is charged that because 
in certain states millions of dollars 
were expended to corrupt the elector- 
ate a return should be made to the 
old “boss-controlled” convention sys- 
tem. This is the most monstrous fic- 
tion that can be imagined. Conven- 
tions are made up of delegates elected 
by the people. It the people are com- 
petent to elect delegates to a conven- 
tion to nominate candidates for pub- 
lic office they certainly should be com- 
petent to elect those candidates direct. 
Of course it is admitted that the cost 
of controlling a few political “‘bosses” 
in a convention is much less than cor- 
rupting the entire electorate. There- 
fore, the people have to decide whether 
they will be controlled by political 
“bosses” or by themselves, even if 
they do make mistakes. This ques- 
tion should be discussed in every na- 
tional and international convention of 
labor, in every state federation and 
city central body and in every local 
union. The people should be made ac- 
quainted with the despicable idea be- 
hind the destruction of the direct pri- 
maries. They must be made to under- 
stand that carrying this policy out 
to its logical conclusion would gradu- 
ally bring about a return to the dic- 
tatorship of a few men in all political 
affairs. If it were necessary to abol- 
ish the old “boss-ruled’”’ conventions 
and establish the direct primaries it 
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is certainly just as necessary now to 
maintain the direct primaries. It must 
be remembered that what are known 
as political “bosses” never sleep, they 
are continually conniving to bring 
about a desired end. The people for 
one reason or another forget their 
political duties between elections and 
while they are asleep the political 
“bosses” through their propaganda 
agents manufacture sentiment in fa- 
vor of objectionable candidates or 
principles that are a detriment to the 
people. The American labor move- 
ment will be untrue to itself unless 
it makes it one of its most important 
duties to keep alive the political spirit 
of the people. They must not be per- 
mitted to forget or forgive any un- 
just act of public men. If ballot boxes 
are “stuffed” or stolen, if election 
clerks miscount the ballots to the det- 
triment of any candidate the laws pro- 
vide a remedy. If there are not suf- 
ficient laws to prevent this corruption 
of the ballot new laws should be en- 
acted. But under no circumstances 
should we return to the old system 
which permitted a few men to dictate 
who should be candidates for public 
office. 


Before this convention adjourns the 
legislative records of members of Con- 
gress will have been sent to the labor 
organizations in their respective dis- 
tricts. This includes the candidates 
for Senators in those states where 
elections for the Senate are being 
held. 


(P. 327) Labor opposes reactionary 
Democrats and reactionary Republi- 
cans without distinction and rightly 
so. It shows no favoritism in its loyal 
and effective support of progressive 
forward-looking candidates for public 
office. In every state and in almost 
every Congressional district labor has 
decided upon its candidates for the 
ensuing election. Partisan political 
considerations have had nothing to 
do with that decision. 

The E.C. calls attention to the fact 
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that “The people, for one reason or 
another, forget their political duties 
between elections and while they are 
asleep the political ‘bosses,’ through 
their propaganda agents, manufacture 
sentiment in favor of objectionable 
candidates or principles that are a 
detriment to the people. The Ameri- 
can labor movement will be untrue to 
itself unless it makes it one of its 
most important duties to keep alive 
the political spirit of the people.” 
Five years ago the Non-Partisan 
Political Campaign Committee was 
made permanent for this very purpose. 


‘It has lived up to its instructions so 


far as is allowed by the resources at 
its disposal and the time its members 
were able to give to these political 
activities. 

The people must not be permitted 
to forget or forgive any unjust act of 
public men. In this respect labor has 
been able to do its full duty. But the 
selection of good and reliable men in 
the place of those thrown on the scrap 
heap is a more difficult task requiring 
more time, effort and means—especial- 
ly for the cooperation with other popu- 
lar groups, 
farmers, and the popularization of 


such as the organized — 


. ‘ 
constructive measures and policies q 


supported in common by Progressive 
elements. 

The necessity of such cooperation 
is fully recognized in the statement 
of the National Non-Partisan Political 
Campaign Committee, and especially 
in relation to the farmers. The E.C. 
points out that labor urged Congress 
to pass the farmers’ program and is 
willing at any and all times to aid the 
farmers seeking legislation that will 
advance their economic interest. It 


‘ 
y 
3 


—ae i 


refers to the efforts of the industrial f 


and financial interests to prejudice . 


i 


the farmers against labor and warns 


them that they must defeat the at- 


> 


4 


tempt to enroll them on that side. 


Labor’s campaign, is to defeat can-_ 
didates controlled by reactionary in- 5 
dustrial and financial interests and tom | 
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elect forward-looking candidates. In 
this there must be no shirking or 
slacking. 

Organization and adherence to the 
principles and policies of American 
organized labor’s non-partisan politi- 
cal campaign is essential if American 
labor’s organized economic, industrial 
and social ideals and program are to 
be fully realized. Active participation 
of all wage earners in this non-parti- 
san undertaking in the political side 
of our nation and its several states 
is imperative if our industrial rela- 
tions are to be freed from state domi- 
nation and from autocratic industrial 
and financial control. In this field of 
endeavor the workers must rally as 
in all other fields of activity. 


(1927, pp. 89, 261) In November, 
1928, a President and Vice-President 
of the United States, one-third of the 
members of the United States Senate 
and 435 members of the House of Rep- 
resentatives will be elected. Besides, 
many governors and other public of- 
ficials will be elected in the several 
states. The wage earners, as well as 
all other forward-looking citizens, 
have a duty to perform the result of 
which will determine whether our 
country is to continue still further 
toward reaction or advance along pro- 
gressive lines. 


While the A. F. of L. may regard 
one or more candidates for the presi- 
dency as acceptable it does not advo- 
cate the nomination of any particular 
| person. Its first concern is in the adop- 
tion of platforms that will pledge the 
parties to enact legislation that will 
be of benefit to Labor and the people. 
It is then the duty of the wage earn- 
ers and their friends to support the 
candidate on the most acceptable plat- 
form, 

The experiences of 1924 should be a 
warning to both parties. Neither plat- 
| form that year appealed to Labor. 
Representatives of the A. F. of L. ap- 
peared before the Resolutions Com- 
-mittees of both conventions and urged 
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that certain declarations be made in 
their platforms. Both parties ignored 
the plea of labor. The platform of 
neither party was acceptable to those 
who were looking forward as was evi- 
denced by the fact that nearly 5,000,- 
000 protest votes were cast for a third 
candidate. 


As in the past the E.C. will prepare 
a list of principles which will be sub- 
mitted to both political party conven- 
tions and an earnest appeal made 
that they be approved. We repeat 
what we have said many times hereto- 
fore, that Labor never asks for any 
special privileges but advances eco- 
nomic principles that will be of bene- 
fit to all the people except those who 
favor reaction. 


It is believed that the people of the 
nation are alarmed at the growing in- 
fluence of reactionaries and will ag- 
gressively support the political party 
which adopts a platform that honestly 
reflects the progressive ideas of the 
great majority. 


Not only should every effort be 
made to have the national political 
parties adopt progressive platforms 
but in every state the labor move- 
ments should make the same appeal to 
the state political party conventions. 


Early in 1928 every local union, city 
central body and state federation of 
labor should arrange that their re- 
spective legislative committees become 
non-partisan political campaign com- 
mittees which will prepare for a most 
intensive agitation for the election of 
outstanding candidates who, by their 
records, have shown they will be true 
to the people. The non-partisan com- 
mittees of local unions should work 
in conjunction with the non-partisan 
campaign committees of the central 
bodies for the election of congressmen 
and other officials in their respective 
districts and with the state federations 
of labor for the election of state offi- 
cers and U.S. Senators. All of these 
organizations and their committees 
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should join with the A. F. of L. in 
urging the national political parties 
to adopt progressive platforms and 
then aid in supporting the party whose 
declarations are the most progressive. 
They should impress upon delegates 
elected to the city, county, state and 
national political conventions that in 
order to secure the support of work- 
ing men and women they must demand 
that the platforms adopted shall con- 
tain planks which will be approved 
by Labor. These delegates must be 
informed that Labor was never more 
determined to elect its friends than it 
will be in the 1928 elections. 


Forty-four legislatures held sessions 
beginning in January this year and 
in more than thirty of them bills were 
introduced to repeal or weaken the 
primary laws. This was attempted 
in the face of the fact that in many 
states in 1926 the primary vote was 
larger than in the presidential election 
in 1924, 


Forty-four states have direct pri- 
mary laws. Connecticut, Rhode Is- 
land, Utah and New Mexico have not 
enacted such legislation. From reports 
received up to date no state repealed 
its primary law, although the Maine 
legislature left the question to a vote 
of the people. In some of them pri- 
mary laws were strengthened. 


The opponents of the primary laws 
contend that it imposes greater costs 
upon the candidates and their friends 
than the old “boss’”-controlled con- 
vention system. Friends of the pri- 
mary law admit that purchasing the 
political “bosses” who control conven- 
tions would not be as costly as would 
securing voters in a direct primary. 
But they contend that the primary 
laws could be strengthened by each 
state enacting a Corrupt Practices Act 
which would limit the purposes for 
which money could be spent. 


As we have said before, if the peo- 
ple are competent to elect candidates 
to office they surely are competent to 
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nominate them in a direct primary. 
No greater scheme to place the nomi- 
nation of candidates in the hands of 
a few men can be imagined than in 
the convention system. Labor must 
continue active in opposing every 
move in any state to repeal the direct 
primary laws. 


A most important feature of the 
primaries and elections is getting out 
the vote. There is not a wrong that 
cannot be righted if all those entitled 
to vote cast their ballots. Less than 
fifty per cent of the voters in the 


«United States went to the polls in the 


November, 1924, election. Undoubted- 
ly, millions of those who did not vote 
have sadly repented. 


It is therefore the duty of every 
national and international union to 
urge members of their local unions to 
agitate for a full vote of the member- 
ship. State federations of labor, city 
central bodies and local unions should 
join in carrying out this necessary pol- 
icy. We believe that the great major- 
ity of those who failed to vote are 
wage earners. Agitation for getting 
out the vote should not be confined to 
organized wage earners but should be 
extended to the unorganized and also 
those in sympathy with the aims and 
objects of the labor movement. The 
campaign should not be for a week or 
a month; it should begin early in the 
year 1928 and continue until the pri- 
maries and elections are held. 


The official and weekly labor press 
could be helpful by printing in a prom- 
inent place in their publications short- 
ly before the primaries and elections 
some attractive slogan that will appeal 
to the voters and impress upon them 


Sg VO ies. Obttee ee Ses 


the obligations they owe not only to 
themselves but to their fellow citizens. — 


The Executive Council will begin an 
early campaign and national and in- 
ternational unions, state federations 
of labor, city central bodies and local 
unions are requested to give careful 
attention to all information furnished 


A 
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them in order that the elections of 
1928 can be made most effective. The 
successes of the non-partisan political 
campaign of the A. F. of L. have been 
gradually becoming greater. A larger 
number of wage earners every year 
sees the benefit of non-partisan action 
and this, it is believed, will make them 
a greater factor in the coming elec- 
tion than they ever have been hereto- 
fore. 

Successes can not be gained without 
hard work. Active trade unionists 
should be appointed on all non-parti- 
san committees and they should un- 
derstand that much depends upon 
their activities. If the plans of the 
E.C. are carried out in an aggressive 
manner we have reason to hope and 
believe that the greatest successes of 
Labor will be the outcome of Labor’s 
activities in 1928. = 


(1928, pp. 75, 248) As soon as the 
1927 convention had adjuorned ar- 
rangements were made to take an ac- 
tive interest in the campaign for the 
election of progressive congressmen. 

A circular was mailed February 11 
to all national in international unions, 
state federations of labor, city central 
bodies and 35,000 local unions urging 
them to prepare for an active cam- 
paign. This circular contained the re- 
port of the Executive Council to the 
Los Angeles convention and urged the 
appointment of non-partisan political 
committees by all state federations, 
city central bodies and local unions to 
work together for the reelection of 
progressive members of Congress. 

During the primary campaigns the 
records of many candidates for Con- 
gress were sent to the local unions in 
the respective districts. We urged 
all members of organized labor to 
“STAND FAITHFULLY BY OUR 
FRIENDS AND ELECT THEM, OP- 
POSE OUR ENEMIES AND DE- 
FEAT THEM.” It soon became no- 
ticeable that great interest was being 
taken in the campaign throughout the 
United States. 
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Members of the A. F. of L. Nation- 
al Non-Partisan Political Campaign 
Committee attended both political 
party conventions. The committee ap- 
peared before the Resolutions Commit- 
tees of the Republican and Democratic 
parties and submitted suggestions for 
planks to be incorporated in their plat- 
forms. 

When the E.C. met July 31 to 
August 7 a report was submitted by 
the National Non-Partisan Committee 
of the planks adopted by the two po- 
litical parties and also such other in- 
formation as was necessary to give 
an insight into the work done for the 
election of progressive members of 
Congress. 


The E.C. gave profound considera- 

tion to the political situation. After 
much discussion it was decided to fol- 
low our well established non-partisan 
political policy in the 1928 campaign. 
In conformity with that decision the 
Council adopted the following declara- 
tion: 
The A. F. of L. has found from 
experience that the best interests of 
its entire membership have been 
protected and conserved through a 
strict adherence to a non-partisan 
olitical policy. This procedure re- 
quires that the platforms of the po- 
litical parties must be compared 
and the records of candidates for 
office must be carefully studied and 
scrutinized. When all such political 
information is made available the 
individual members of organized la- 
bor invariably support condidates 
for office who are known to be 
friendly and sympathetic toward the 
aims and purposes of the American 
Federation of Labor and who enjoy 
the confidence and esteem of the 
members and representatives of or- 
ganized labor. 


The wisdom of such action is 
clearly apparent when it is consid- 
ered that the A. F. of L. is composed 
of men and women who entertain 
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different political opinions. They 
are not required to become identified 
with or to support any political 
party when they become members 
f the A. F. of L. 


After giving consideration to all 
these facts the A. F. of L. is of the 
opinion that the membership of the 
A. F. of L. should continue to ad- 
here to its non-partisan political 
policy during the ensuing political 
campaign. 


All information regarding plat- 
forms, candidates and their records 
will be compiled by the Non-Parti- 
san Political Committee and sub- 
mitted to the officers and members 
of the A. F. of L. so that they may 
exercise their political judgment in 
a way which will be to the individ- 
ual and collective interests of all 
working men and women. 


In connection with this very im- 
portant decision we are taking into 
consideration the fact that the can- 
didates of the two great political 
parties for the Presidency of the 
United States will deliver their 
speeches of acceptance in the month 
of August. We firmly expect that 
each of them, in these addresses, 
will make declarations of great sig- 
nificance to Labor. We anticipate 
that they will express their opinions 
regarding injunction relief legisla- 
tion and will amplify the declara- 
tions of the platforms of the politi- 
cal parties relating to Labor and 
labor questions. We will await, 
with very great interest, the expres- 
sion of each of the candidates re- 
serving to ourselves a final deci- 
sion regarding our future policy 
during the remainder of the cam- 
paign. 

In conformity with this declara- 
tion and decision the Non-Partisan 
Political Committee of the A. F. of 
L. is instructed to communicate with 
national and international unions, 
state federations of labor, city cen- 
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tral bodies and directly chartered 
local unions transmitting to them 
copies of the platforms of the two 
politica] parties and the records of 
the candidates for the Presidency of 
the United States together with a 
copy of this declaration. 
Furthermore, the records of can- 
didates for the United States Sen- 
ate in the different states and can- 
didates for the House of Represent- 
atives shall be supplied for general 
distribution throughout the different 
states and congressional districts. 


This declaration upheld the tradi- 


.. tional non-partisan political policy of 


the A. F. of L. We have endeavored 
to respect and protect the rights of 
the working men to vote in accordance 
with the dictates of their consciences 
and to identify themselves with politi- 
cal parties without interference on the 
part of the American Federation of 
Labor. During the entire campaign 
we carefully followed this non-parti- 
san political policy. August 31 an- 
other circular was sent to all state fed- 
erations of labor and city central bod- 
ies urging greatest activity in having 
members of organized labor and their 
friends register. 

Fifty thousand copies of a pamphlet 
containing the planks in the platforms 
of the two political parties, the state- 
ments made regarding Labor in the 
acceptance speeches of the candidates 
for President and Vice-President and 
the legislative records on measures of 
interest to labor of the candidates were 
printed. From 200 to 500 copies of 
this pamphlet were sent to the larger 
central bodies and ten copies each to 
every other central body affiliated with 
the A. F. of L. Copies also were sent 
to the 35,000 local unions affiliated 
directly or indirectly with the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor. 


— We began sending out after the mid- 


dle of September the legislative rec- 
ords on measures of interest to labor 
of all members of Congress or former 
members of Congress who had been 
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nominated. There was great difficulty 
in obtaining the names of the nomi- 
nees which delayed matters somewhat, 
but by October 3 all the legislative 
records had been sent. The New York 
State convention of the two parties 
met October 1 and 3. That was the 
last state sent out. 


The records were sent to every un- 
ion in the respective congressional 
districts. Accompanying the records 
was a circular requesting that the 
records be read at each meeting of 
the local unions and containing the 
following slogans: “No loyal citizen of 
the United States should vote for a 
candidate who will not support legisla- 
tion prohibiting the abuse of the use 
of injunctions in Labor disputes. No 
child-loving citizen will vote for a can- 
didate for a state legislature who is 
not in favor of protecting the nation’s 
children from industrial exploitation. 
No wage earner should vote for a 
candidate who has opposed remedial 
legislation urged by Labor. No loyal 
citizen of our country will vote for 
other than those candidates who have 
proved that the interests of all the 
people are above the selfish demands 
of the few.” = 


Hundreds of individual letters were 
answered and there appears to be a 
most intense interest in the campaign. 


A number of letters pointing out 
the favorable attitude of progressive 
members of Congress were sent to the 
local unions affected. This began in 
March before the primaries when let- 
ters were sent in the interest of pro- 
gressive representatives in Wisconsin, 
Illinois, Massachusetts, Pennsylvania, 
North Carolina, Ohio, Arkansas, Ten- 
nessee, Montana and other states. 

We specialized in our effort to de- 
feat those who had been shown to be 
our enemies and elect those who were 
known to be friends in the Senate and 
House of Representatives. 


October 8, a circular letter was sent 
to the officers of all state federations 
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of labor and city central bodies re- 
questing information as to the politi- 
cal situation in their respective states 
and districts. Quite a number of an- 
swers were received which showed 
that great interest was being taken 
in the election of progressive members 
of Congress. 


While the results of the election 
were not known at the time this re- 
port was prepared, we had reason to 
believe that many candidates for 
United States Senate, and many can- 
didates for members of the House of 
Representatives who received the sup- 
port of organized labor, would be tri- 
umphantly elected. 


We are very hopeful that the ma- 
jority of the members of Congress 
will be friendly to the legislative pro- 
gram of the A. F. of L. 

(1929, p. 90) The campaign for 
members of Congress will begin as 
soon as the convention adjourns. Prac- 
tical steps will be taken to stir the 
members to action on the candidates 
in their respective districts. All mem- 
bers of the House must be reelected 
and one-third of the members of the 
Senate. 


As the years go by we find greater 
interest among the officers and rank 
and file in the elections for members 
of Congress. This promises much for 
the future. All city central bodies 
should have legislative committees to 
aid their respective state federations 
of labor in carrying out their legis- 
lative programs. All local unions 
should also have legislative commit- 
tees to work in harmony with city 
central bodies. They can become non- 
partisan campaign committees during 
election campaigns. 

The political campaign of 1930 will 
be in an “off year” as there will be 
no election for president. In the past 
the votes cast in an “off year” are 
hardly more than fifty per cent of 
those cast in presidential years. The 
E.C. desires to urge every member of 
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every trade union and its officers to 
take a deep interest in who should 
be elected to Congress next year. To 
that end we urge that the Executive 
Council be kept informed of all can- 
didates. The records of those who 
have been in Congress are kept at 
headquarters of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor and will be furnished 
to any member on request. But can- 
didates enter the field who never have 
been in Congress and we, therefore, 


request that the officers and eral 


of unions in the respective congres- 
sional districts send all information 
they possess of the labor records of 
new candidates to the president of 
the A. F. of L. 


Tf Labor expects to eliminate labor 
injunctions from the federal courts it 
must have sufficient number of friends 
in Congress to bring about that result. 
We feel, also, that aggressive cam- 
paigns should be made against those 
leaders of Congress who have by their 
acts placed themselves in an unfavor- 
able position. We intend to make an 
active campaign against them and 
urge the most earnest help on the part 
of our members to bring about their 
defeat. 


(P. 288) The E.C. states that a ma- 
jority of the members in both houses 
of Congress are favorable to labor, 
but points out that some of the leaders 
of the House of Representatives are 
unfavorable and that they are power- 
ful enough to prevent remedial meas- 
ures from being brought up for a 
vote. 

An aggressive campaign should be\, 
made against those leaders of Con- ” 
gress who have been responsible for 
the suppression of measures designed 
to promote the well-being of the 
masses of the people. All trade union- 
ists should prepare to participate in 
the next Congressional election, which 
takes place in 1930, when all members 
of the House and one-third of the 
Senate are to be elected. The candi- 
dates who are friendly to labor should 
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be supported and the enemies of labor 
should be opposed, without regard to 
political party affiliations. Local un- 
ions and central bodies which have 
not already appointed legislative com- 
mittees should do so at once and, in 
accord with the recommendations of 
the Council, these committees can 
serve as non-partisan campaign com- 
mittees during election campaigns. 
The E.C. stated that “if Labor expects 
to eliminate labor injunctions from 
the federal courts, it must have a suf- 


/ ficient number of friends in Congress 


to bring about that result.” It is plain 


.that the injunction problem cannot be 


solved except through legislation, and 
that the necessary legislation will not 
be enacted by unfriendly senators 
and congressmen. This consideration 
should, itself, be sufficient to call forth 
the most energetic activity by trade 
unionists throughout the United States 
in the non-partisan political campaign 
of the A. F. of L. during the next year. 
The A. F. of L. approves of the recom- 
mendations. 


(1930, pp. 112, 372) The A. F. of 
L. has aggressively entered the cam- 
paign for the election of members of 
Congress feeling assured that it will 
meet with a large measure of success. 
It is particularly noticeable and grati- 
fying that the officers and members 
of the rank and file of the trade union 
movement are earnestly aiding in the 
election of friends of the people. 


The E.C. has been exceedingly ac- 
tive in placing before the members 
of organized labor and their sympa- 
thetic friends the records of those 
Senators who voted for the confirma- 
tion of Judge John J. Parker as a 
Justice of the Supreme Court. The 
dangers of the “yellow dog” contract 
are known to every worker in our 
land and thus the issue has been raised 
with every candidate for the United 
States Senate. Copies of the Minority 
Substitute bill submitted to the U.S. 
Senate by a minority of the Judiciary 
Committee have been sent to all of 


ts 
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the officers of the respective State 
Federations of Labor with a request 
that they submit the questionnaire to 
all candidates for Congress in their 
respective states. The legislative rec- 
ord on measures of interest to labor 
of every member of Congress has been 
sent into the various states and con- 
gressional districts to all organiza- 
tions of labor. 

After the last convention the E.C. 
immediately began an investigation of 
the prospects of electing forward- 
looking candidates for Congress. April 
2d our President and Secretary sent a 
circular letter by direction of the E.C. 
to all organized labor in the United 
States urging them to be active in 
the campaign. The circular contained 
the action of the 1929 convention and 
set forth labor’s wishes as to the anti- 
injunction bill and other issues. The 
circular with the exception of the ac- 
tion of the 1929 convention is as fol- 
lows: 


The Non-Partisan Political Cam- 
paign Committee of the A. F. of L. 
requests that all national and in- 
national unions, state and city cen- 
tral bodies and local unions imme- 
diately prepare themselves for ac- 
tivities in the coming elections in 
November of members of Congress. 

Every state and city central body 
and local union should appoint 
a non-partisan political campaign 
committee or direct its legislative 
committee to perform the necessary 
duties during the campaign. 

There is one important issue 
which for many years the A. F. of 
L. and its affiliated organizations 
have strived to have enacted into 
law. That is, a law to prohibit the 
issuance of injunctions in labor dis- 
putes, 

To that end we have decided that 
every candidate for Congress shall 
be asked his attitude on such a 
measure and whether, if elected, he 
will vote for an anti-injunction bill 
approved by the A. F. of L. 


The following question should be 
submitted to every candidate for 
Congress no matter what his politi- 
cal faith: 


“Will you vote for a bill to amend 
the judicial code and to define and 
limit the jurisdiction of courts sit- 
ting in equity, which will provide as 
follows: ‘That no Court of the 
United States shall have jurisdiction 
to issue any restraining order or 
temporary or permanent injunction 
in a case involving or growing out 
of a labor dispute.’ ” 

Every candidate in every district 
should be asked the above question. 
State federations of labor and city 
central bodies should submit the 
question to candidates for the 
United States Senate. 


We urge all members of trade un- 
ions and all sympathizers with la- 
bor’s hopes and aspirations to enter 
the non-partisan political campaign 
with the determination to elect 
friends of labor and the people and 
defeat those whose records show 
that they are disregardful of the 
rights of the people. 


Support by your vote only those 
candidates who have proved the 
genuineness of their service, or their 
desire for service, to the people and 
labor. There must be no apathy. 


In past elections labor has receiv- 
ed the support of many farmers 
and farm organizations. Labor’s 
attitude toward economic and politi- 
cal relief for the farmers is well 
known. 

Stand faithfully by our friends 
and elect them. Oppose our enemies 
and defeat them; whether they be 
candidates for President, for Con- 
gress or other offices; whether ex- 
ecutive, legislative, or judicial, 

Let your slogan be: “We will not 
vote for a candidate for Congress 
who is opposed to a law prohibiting 
the issuance of injunctions in labor 
disputes.” 
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Let every member of every trade 
union delegate himself a committee 
of one in addition to the local non- 
partisan political campaign commit- 
tee to carry out the non-partisan 
policy of the A. F. of L. 

After the primaries and elections 
of 1950 have been held let it not be 
said that trade unionists have been 
disloyal not only to themselves but 
to their fellow wage earners and 
their fellow citizens. 


Special circular letters have been 
sent into all states giving the rec- 
ords of candidates for Congress and 
especially of members of the Senate 
who voted to confirm Judge John J. 
Parker as a Justice of the U.S. Su- 
preme Court. From communications 
we have received we find that the or- 
ganized labor movements in the var- 
ious states have taken a most sincere 
interesi. in selecting the proper candi- 
dates i1 the primaries and will urge 
their election in November. 


The success of our anti-injunction 
bill deyiends upon the election of can- 
didates who will support our meas- 
ure. It is the greatest issue to be 
faced by organized labor and upon its 
members and their friends depend 
whether we will secure the relief so 
necessary for the success of future ac- 
tivities of labor. 

All national and international un- 
ions, state federations of labor, city 
central bodies and local unions should 
make it their duty to carry out the 
non-partisan political campaign of the 
A. F. of L. 


(1931, pp. 122, 417) The importance 
of the forthcoming presidential elec- 
tion should cause every labor organi- 
zation in the United States to prepare 
for that great battle. Besides the 
President and Vice-President at least 
32 members of the U.S. Senate and 
all members of the House of Repre- 
sentatives must be elected. 


The E.C. will submit proposed labor 
planks to the national political con- 
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ventions and urge their inclusion in 
the platforms of the two parties. It 
has been the practice of the non-parti- 
san political committee of the A. F. 
of L. to support platforms and prin- 
ciples rather than candidates for 
President and Vice-President. 


After the conventions have been 
held a pamphlet will be printed con- 
taining the labor planks which the 
E.C. requested to be part of the plat- 
forms and the labor planks that were 
adopted. These will be sent to all 
national and international unions, 
state federations of labor, city central 
bodies and 35,000 local unions. 


The great obstacle to the election of 
the right candidates is the apathy of 
the voters. It is rare that more than 
50 per cent of the voters go to the 
polls in a presidential election. We 
believe, however, that the great rank 
and file of the workers have had time 
to think during the terrible conditions 
they have been passing through dur- 
ing the past few years, and that this 
experience will influence them to go 
to the polls and vote in 1932. 


The E.C. will use every effort to in- 
duce working people and their friends 
to vote, not only in the primaries but 
at the election. It is important that 
the primaries should not be overlook- 
ed as in many cases the candidates 
who were nominated for office were 
always opposed to all labor legislation 
and could have been defeated in the 
primary election if the workers had 
turned out in full force. 


Labor fared very well in the 1930 
election. Several of the most persist- 
ent enemies of Labor went down to 
defeat because of the strenuous an- 
tagonism of Labor. 


The next session of Congress will 
consider an anti-injunction bill and 
other legislation of benefit to Labor 
as well as to all the people. Both the 
Senate and House are nearly evenly 
divided politically and we have every 
hope that we will secure the remedial 
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legislation for which we have fought 
so many years. But to secure this 
legislation we must have the earnest 
support of every labor organization. 
Committees should be appointed by 
central bodies or local unions in every 
congressional district to interview the 
candidates for Congress. The state 
federations of labor should select com- 
mittees to wait upon United States 
Senators and question them as to their 
attitude toward remedial legislation. 


This convention should therefore 
adopt a strong declaration calling 
upon all our members and their 
friends to follow the non-partisan pol- 
icy of the A. F. of L., which is: 


Stand faithfully by our friends 
and elect them. Oppose our ene- 
mies and defeat them; whether they 
be candidates for President, for 
Congress, or other offices, whether 
executive, legislative, or judicial. 
We also wish to reaffirm the pledge 

all members of organized labor should 
freely give, and that is: 


We will not vote for a candidate 

for Congress who is opposed to a 

law prohibiting the issuance of in- 

junctions in labor disputes. 

It is the desire of the E.C. that 
every national and international union, 
state federation, city central body and 
local union shall keep in touch with 
the Non-Partisan Political Campaign 
Committee of the A. F. of L. during 
the presidential campaign. This is ab- 
solutely necessary if we are to be suc- 
cessful. 


Besides questioning candidates for 
Congress vigorous efforts must be 
made to get out the vote. If every 
voter will cast a ballot in the election, 
undoubtedly only those will be elect- 
ed who will be favorable to remedial 
legislation. Therefore, from the be- 
ginning of the primary campaign to 
election day the slogan should be: 

“GET OUT THE VOTE!” 

(1932, pp. 159, 374) The A. F. of L. 
at the Vancouver convention last year 
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urged that every labor organization 
and every member in the country par- 
ticipate in the national elections in 
1932. It pointed out that as a rule 
approximately fifty per cent of the 
voters visited the polls in a presiden- 
tial election and suggested that the 
slogan be: “GET OUT THE VOTE.” 


A strong declaration was made call- 
ing upon all members and their friends 
to follow the non-partisan political 
policy of the A. F. of L. 


As a result of these recommenda- 
tions the officers and members of trade 
unions of every city and town in the 
country took a very active part in the 
election of President and members of 
Congress. Thousands of letters were 
received requesting copies of the leg- 
islative records on measures of inter- 
est to labor of both members of the 
United States Senate and the House 
of Representatives. 


The Non-Partisan Political Cam- 
paign Committee submitted planks to 
be placed in both political parties’ 
platforms. Of the twenty-six subjects 
suggested eight were ignored entirely 
by both parties. 

We were quite successful in the 
primaries, 

The legislative records of all mem- 
bers of Congress were sent into their 
respective states and districts except 
in some cases in the South where 
nomination was equivalent to election. 
The records were sent in before the 
primaries. A statement of the A. F. 
of L. non-partisan political policy ac- 
companied these records. In addition 
to the sending of the records we ac- 
tively supported candidates for the 
United States Senate by the assign- 
ment of speakers and workers, through 
the distribution of literature and 
through the exercise of every other 
legitimate means at our command. 


Letters were also sent out for cer- 
tain members of the House of Repre- 
sentatives who were encountering dif- 
ficulties. 
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Of those candidates for the U.S. 
Senate whom we supported, all were 
elected except three. 

An analysis of the election returns 
shows that practically every member 
of the U.S. Senate who was up for 
re-election and who voted for the con- 
firmation of Judge John J. Parker to 
be a member of the United States Su- 
preme Court, has been defeated. As 
a whole, labor fared exceptionally well 
in the election. 

Our success in the senatorial cam- 
paigns was equaled in the defeat of 
the enemies of labor in the lower 
House. 

Fourteen trade unionists will be- 
come members of the next Congress. 

It is believed that all the results 
stated above were obtained as a re- 
sult of the recommendations adopted 
by the 1931 Convention, and we again 
direct that the non-partisan political 
policy adopted and reaffirmed by the 
Convention be continued. 

(19338, pp. 112, 452) The A. F. of L. 
desires to impress upon the entire 
membership of the A. F. of L. that 
they have a duty to perform in the 
elections of 1934 that must not be neg- 
lected. Thirty-five U.S. Senators are 
to be chosen and 435 members of the 
House of Representatives. The rec- 
ords of all the present members of 
Congress who will seek reelection and 
those candidates who have been mem- 
bers will be sent to the labor organiza- 
tions in the respective states and con- 
gressional districts. 

In order to be effective in the pri- 
maries and elections, every organiza- 
tion should prepare to acquaint the 
members with the records of the var- 
ious candidates in order that they may 
vote for those who are fair and im- 
partial. 

Quite a number of members during 
the short session of the 72d Congress 
and the special session of the 73d 
Congress proved that they were un- 
worthy of the support of the wage 
earners. On the other hand, there 
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were quite a number of members who 
in every: instance defended and pro- 
tected the rights of the workers. 


The legislative committees of the 
various state federations of labor, city 
central bodies and local unions should 
become non-partisan political cam- 
paign committees. They should not 
only inform their membership of the 
candidates for Congress who are ac- 
ceptable, but should take an active 
interest in pointing out which candi- 
dates of the various state legislatures 
are entitled to the support of Labor. 


It must be remembered that 1934 is 
an “off year” and that many voters 
will stay away from the polls. This 
should encourage all Non-Partisan 
Political Campaign Committees to 
impress repeatedly upon the rank and 
file that they owe a duty to them- 
selves and to the country by going to 
the polls on primary and election 
days. In many states the success of a 
candidate in a primary is tantamount 
to an election. This is particularly 
true in some of the southern states. 
Therefore, it is necessary to make the 
big fight in the primary. 

Every incentive should be given to 
wage earners and their friends to 
register and vote. The most impor- 
tant part of an election campaign is 
to register. Failure to do so by a 
sufficient number of workers would 
sometimes result in the election of 
an unfavorable candidate. The duty, 
then, of these Non-Partisan Political 
Campaign Committees is to see that 
the wage earners register and vote at 
the primaries and at the elections in 
November. 


To the A. F. of L. is delegated the 


duty of securing remedial legislation 


from Congress and defeating maley-— 
olent legislation. It is, therefore, ab-— 


solutely necessary that the policies of 
the A. F. of L. be upheld by the elec- 


tion of fair and impartial candidates” 


for Congress. 
It should not be said after the elec- 
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tion that the organized wage earners 
have not regarded it as their duty to 
elect fair candidates and defeat un- 
fair candidates. 


(1934, pp. 88, 553) The political 
campaign for the election of members 
of Congress is now on in every con- 
gressional district and state of the 
United States. It is imperative that 
candidates who are favorable to reme- 
dial legislation shall be elected. Ac- 
cording to inquiries made of the A. F. 
of L. great interest is being taken in 
the election. Central labor unions have 
instructed their legislative committees 
to be active in carrying out the non- 
partisan political policy of the A. F. 
of L. The officers of the various state 
federations of labor are also active in 
requesting the legislative records on 
measures of interest to Labor of the 
various candidates in their states. 


There are 435 members of the 
House and 35 U.S. Senators who are 
to be elected. The records of the can- 
didates were sent to the various state 
and congressional districts and an ap- 
peal made to carry out the declara- 
tion of the A. F. of L. 


This being an “off year” the E.C. 
cannot too strongly urge that the 
greatest interest be taken in appeal- 
ing to all members and friends of 
Labor to go to the polls on election 
day. In the past great friends of 
Labor have been defeated because of 
the lack of interest during an “off 
year” election. 


One of the important questions that 
should be asked candidates is whether 
they will restore the wages and work- 
ing conditions taken away from gov- 
ernment employees under the Hcon- 
omy Act. While there has been a 
partial restoration, there are a num- 
ber of conditions that should be rem- 
edied. A five percent reduction in 
wages is still in effect and this should 
be repealed in case the President does 
not restore the loss to the government 
employees. 
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The duty of the A. F. of L. is to 
secure legislation of benefit to Labor 
and the people. In order that it can 
be successful, it is necessary for fair 
and impartial members of Congress to 
be elected. Every candidate should be 
questioned as to his attitude toward 
Labor by the officials in his congres- 
sional district. Candidates for the U.S. 
Senate should also be questioned as to 
what their attitude will be on remedial 
legislation. 


One most important feature in a 
political campaign must not be over- 
looked, and that is to register. Fail- 
ure to take part in the election some- 
times results in the election of a can- 
didate unfavorable to Labor. Every 
state federation of labor, central labor 
union and local union has urged up- 
on the wage earners and their friends 
to register. 

There are many Congressmen who, 
despite all attempts to influence them 
against Labor, are entitled to the sup- 
port of organized wage earners. We 
hope they will never be able to say 
that Labor did not do its duty in the 
elections. 


(1935, pp. 145, 758) In 1936 a po- 
litical campaign will be inaugurated 
and carried forward for the election 
of President, Vice-President, 32 mem- 
bers of the United States Senate, and 
435 members of the House of Repre- 
sentatives. In addition, there will be 
elections in the various states and 
municipalities for state and city 
officials. 


Labor must, therefore, with all its 
friends, support candidates for office 
who are friendly and sympathetic to- 
ward its legislative aims and pur- 
poses and defeat those who are 
against it. 

Participation in the primaries is 
highly important, especially in the 
south, where candidates who are nomi- 
nated are sure of election. There will 
be presidential primaries in a num- 
ber of states. We urge our member- 
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ship and their friends to go to the 
polls and vote for candidates who they 
know will support Labor and its 
policies. 

The following declaration of the 
American Federation of Labor should 
also be remembered when voters go to 
the polls on primary and election 
days: 

The American labor movement is 
not partisan to a political party; it 
is partisan to a principle, the prin- 
ciple of equal rights and freedom. 
The officials of every national and 


international union, state federation - 


of labor, city central body and local 
union shall keep in close touch with 
the Non-Partisan Political Campaign 
Committee of the A. F. of L. during 
the entire campaign. If Labor is to 
be successful this policy must be fol- 
lowed. Not only should members of 
organized labor vote at the primaries 
on election day but they should urge 
their immediate families, relatives, 
neighbors and sympathizers to go to 
the polls and cast their ballots for 
approved candidates. 


We also request that the officers of 
state federations of labor and city 
central labor bodies interview candi- 
dates for state and municipal offices 
as to the stand they will take on 
remedial legislation. The Non-Par- 
tisan Political Campaign Committee 
will question candidates for Congress. 


The records of candidates for Pres- 
ident and Vice-President will be print- 
ed in circular form as well as the pro- 
visions in the platforms of the polit- 
ical parties favorable or unfavorable 
to Labor and the people. The records 
of members of Congress who are can- 
didates will be furnished to all the 
different labor organizations. 

(1946, p. 502) The convention unan- 
imously adopted Res. 106 which re- 
affirmed the well-established non-par- 
tisan political policy of the Federation 
as follows: 


Whereas—The Executive Council of 
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the American Federation of Labor at 
its Chicago session characterized the 
record of the 79th Congress as a dis- 
mal one and condemned Congress for 
“its subservience to lobbyists for spe- 
cial interests, its legislative assaults 
against the American workers which 
constitutes a “danger signal to the 
American people,” and 


Whereas — The Executive Council 
called upon all affiliates to assert their 
full political power in elections this 
fall, and effect “a sweeping congres- 
sional house cleaning,” and 


Whereas—In order to carry on ef- 
fective poltical activity as described 
by the Executive Council it will be 
necessary to set up political campaign 
committees in all phases of the labor 
movement, therefore, be it 


Resolved—That the American Fed- 
eration of Labor Convention endorse 
the recommendation of the Executive 
Council for all-out political action in 
the coming elections. 


Agreement on Candidates Proposed 
—(1949, p. 40): 

Whereas—At every election of na- 
tional and state offices of any political 
organization, there is a duplication of 
advertising speakers and radio ad- 
dresses for, or against, the same can- 
didates by the American Federation 
of Labor, the Congress of Industrial 
Organizations, the Railroad Brother- — 
hoods, and independent unions, and 

Whereas—Greater results could be 
obtained by closer cooperation, there- 
fore, be it 

Resolved—That a meeting be called 
of the presidents of the American 
Federation of Labor, the C.1.0., Rail- 
road Brotherhoods, farm organizations — 
and other independent unions for joint 
political action in agreeing upon the 
candidates for political office which 
they will jointly support or oppose. 

(P. 482) The recommendation of 
the convention committee for a sub- 
stitute for Res. 15 was unanimously 
approved and the following adopted: 


— a. 
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Political activity to encourage 8,000,- 
000 A. F. of L. members, their wives, 
and other members of their families, 
to elect their friends and defeat their 
enemies in the 1950 or any current 
elections, is the declared position of 
the Executive Council of the American 
Federation of Labor. 


Your committee is in full accord 
with the declared intention of the Ex- 
ecutive Council and commends the 
Council for its plan of action in the 
1950 political campaign. 


Labor’s Educational and Political 
League (Labor’s League for Political 
Education: Committee for Political 
Education)—(1947, p. 407) The Ex- 
ecutive Council, through a special sup- 
plemental report to the convention, 
recommended the formation of Labor’s 
Educational and Political League. The 
special report follows: 


The tragic failure of the Eightieth 
Congress to serve the people, its ab- 
ject survility in advancing the inter- 
ests of the most reactionary anti- 
Labor lobbies and combinations, and 
the wave of legislation against Labor 
in the various state legislatures make 
imperative the need for sound polit- 
ical education and effective political 
action by organized labor. 


In order to serve most effectively 
the interests of the workers of the 
nation and to meet adequately the 
challenge presented by predatory and 
vested interests, we recommend that 
the 66th Convention of the American 
Federation of Labor authorize and 
direct. the Executive Council to ar- 
range for the immediate establishment 
of “Labor’s Educational and Political 
League” to further the economic and 
political policies of the American Fer- 
eration of Labor. 


1. It shall be the duty of “Labor’s 
Educational and Political League” to 
prepare and disseminate information 
by such media of communication as 
the League may decide for the purpose 
of acquainting the workers of the na- 
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tion with the economic and political 
policies of the American Federation of 
Labor. 


2. The League shall prepare and 
disseminate information concerning 
the attitude of candidates for nomi- 
nation and/or election to federal of- 
fices, with particular reference to 
their attitude toward the political and 
economic policies of the American 
Federation of Labor. 


3. The League shall take such other 
actions as it may deem advisable in 
furtherance of its objectives. 


4. The League shall provide for the 
raising of necessary funds, for the 
conduct of its business, in such man- 
ner as it may determine. 


5. The League shall be authorized 
to employ staff members necessary to 
conduct its business and fix their com- 
pensation and expenses. 


In order to carry out these propo- 
sals it is further recommended. that 
the officers and Executive Council shall 
call a conference of the presidents of 
all of the affiliated national and inter- 
national unions at the earliest possible 
opportunity for the purpose of com- 
pleting the structure outlining meth- 
ods of procedure and in giving early 
and effective realization to the polit- 
ical activities: hereinbefore indicated. 


(P. 597) The convention committee 
reported on the supplemental report 
of the E.C., and 10 resolutions, all 
dealing with the need for political ac- 
tion, as follows: 


The presidential and congressional 
campaigns of 1948 will parallel a 
world crisis in which those countries 
assuring their citizens individual 
rights and representatives of their 
own choosing are forced to oppose 
aggression and domination by coun- 
tries which deny their citizens per- 
sonal freedom and hold them under 
control by secret police and central 
authority. It is regrettable at the 
same time that the wage earners of 
the United States must fight to re- 
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capture the right of self-government 
within their unions in order to regain 
relief against arbitrary government 
through the injunction and freedom of 
contract to determine terms and con- 
ditions under which they work. The 
legislative gains of several decades 
were wiped out by the Taft-Hartley 
Act. 

There has been enacted a law that 
distinguishes free from unfree labor, 
and which injects political regulations 
into the operation of voluntary organ- 
izations and so restricts collective bar- 
gaining that duly selected representa- 
tives of the parties to a contract are 
not able freely and expeditiously to 
come to mutually satisfactory agree- 
ments. Such denial of freedom of con- 
tract takes from workers equal par- 
ticipation in free enterprise and equal 
right to promote their welfare and 
happiness. Restrictions on workers 
involves managements and the whole 
business enterprise in annoying and 
arbitrary procedures that are con- 
trary to the operation and spirit of 
free enterprise. 

The American Federation of Labor, 
which has assumed responsibility for 
rescuing free trade unions at the in- 
ternational level, is handicapped by 
this reactionary and vindictive legis- 
lation. It is imperative that the Taft- 
Hartley Act be repealed without de- 
lay. We cannot work shoulder to 
shoulder with government in behalf of 
world democracy if our unions are 
hampered in performing their funda- 
mental duties and services to their 
members and their industries which 
constitute the foundations of Ameri- 
can society. 


Freedom of organization and col- 
lective bargaining are the very heart 
of freedom in the lives of wage earn- 
ers, hence our first duty and responsi- 
bility is to regain the self-government 
of which the Taft-Hartley Act robbed 
us. To this end we recommend con- 
centration on political action in such 
proportions as to regain our freedom 
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and the opportunity to do our full part 
against the world menace to democ- 
racy. 

Our plans must be adequate so that 
all voters and political organizations 
may be fully informed and aware of 
the dangers threatening our national 
institutions and the welfare of those 
who work for wages. We must ex- 
plain the issues to all citizens. We 
must make the facts clear to the minds 
and consciences of party leaders, as 
well as inform voting workers effec- 
tively on party programs and records 


_of their nominees for Executive Offices 


and for Congress. 


Your committee recommends ap- 
proval of this portion of the Execu- 
tive Council’s report, but in so doing 
it is done with the understanding that 
those unions prohibited by law from 
participating in political activities are 
exempted from any of the above re- 
quirements. 

In connection with this portion of 
the Executive Council’s report, your 
committee considered Resolutions Nos. 
3, 15,:17,, 20; 245 auG 24a oo 
160, all of which deal with political 
action. 

In lieu of these resolutions your 
committee submits its report on the 
Executive Council’s supplementary re- 
port on plans for political campaigns. 


(P.. 661) Res. 125 unanimously 
adopted by the convention, endorsed 
“an immediate extensive educational 
campaign for poltical education and 
action among our people nationally, 
so that the masses of the workers 
shall be alerted in order that complete 
recognition be given to their political 
and economic struggles.” 

(1948, p. 423) The convention com- 
mittee considered Resolutions Nos. 39, 
44, 112, and 127 jointly and made the 
following report which was unani- 
mously approved: 

All of these resolutions deal in one 
way or another with political action— 
some of them calling outright for the 
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formation of a political party—others 
calling for conferences with national 
labor, farmer and liberal groups and 
still others designed to perpetuate 
Labor’s League for Political Educa- 
tion. 

By reason of the fact that the offi- 
cers of the affiliated national and in- 
ternational unions associated in the 
National Committee of Labor’s League 
for Political Education, have by unan- 
imous vote decided to make the League 
a permanent organization and for the 
further reason of the convention hav- 
ing approved the recommendations of 
this committee on this subject, your 
committee is of the opinion that fur- 
ther action on these resolutions is un- 
necessary and so recommends. 

(P. 246) Res. 44 endorsed the 
work of the League and recommended 
that the League be continued with a 
view to further solidifying and unify- 
ing the forces of Labor on the political 
field; and further that all interna- 
tional unions organize a Political Edu- 
cation Committee for the same pur- 
pose, and that they “take such meas- 
ures as may be necessary to make the 
conduct of political affairs and educa- 
tion an integral part of their routine 
and daily activities.” 

(1952, p. 287) In accordance with 
the action taken at the time of the 
last convention, Labor’s League for 
Political Education has been estab- 
lished as a formal part of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor. 


The educational activities of the 
League are now financed out of the 
American Federation of Labor per 
capita tax funds. Prior to last year 
these activities were financed by a 
special assessment paid by the coop- 
erating national and international 
unions. 

The activities of the League which 
are strictly political in nature must 
be financed out of voluntary contribu- 
tions. The Taft-Hartley Act specific- 
ally states that union funds may not 
be used in behalf of candidates run- 
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ning for national office. Therefore, 
the League launched a campaign in 
January of this year to encourage 
American Federation of Labor mem- 
bers to voluntarily contribute one 
dollar each to LLPE. Membership 
cards were given to all contributors. 
A promotion program including de- 
tailed instructions, leaflets, bulletin 
board placards, and all types of labor 
newspaper promotion material was 
launched in January and has been con- 
tinued through each succeeding month. 


The cooperation of the national and 
international unions in this fund-rais- 
ing drive has been most encouraging. 
Of the 92 national affiliates which 
could legally join in this drive and 
which are not affiliated with the Rail- 
way Labors’ Political League, a total 
of 85 are at present soliciting con- 
tributions. These 85 unions represent 
22,208 local unions throughout the 
country. 

Unfortunately, the voluntary contri- 
bution campaign has not been as suc- 
cessful as expected. Similar campaigns 
carried on in 1948 and in 1950 brought 
in approximately a half million dol- 
lars each. 

The League has continued to carry 
out its political education program. 
However, as an integral part of the 
American Federation of Labor, it was 
decided to eliminate the LLPE semi- 
monthly newspaper, the League Re- 
porter, and publish a weekly eight- 
page AFL newspaper, the AFL News- 
Reporter which commenced publica- 
tion in December of last year. The 
former editor of the League Reporter 
now prepares political education mate- 
rial for publication in the AFL News- 
Reporter. The League Reporter car- 
toonist was also retained by the new 
paper. 

The Radio Department of the 
League has continued to render tech- 
nical and financial service to candi- 
dates running for office and to pro- 
duce political education programs the 
year round. 
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Research services and individual 
analyses of the records of incumbent 
Congressmen have been provided by 
the League. 


Women’s literature designed to at- 
tract the support of the housewives 
and mothers in American Federation 
of Labor trade union homes has been 
disseminated. 


The director and his staff have 
traveled into every corner of the coun- 
try speaking before meetings, organ- 
izing local LLPE units and giving ad- 
vice and counsel where needed. 


At the Miami Administrative Com- 
mittee meeting in January the ques- 
tion of whether the League would en- 
dorse a candidate for President was 
resolved in this manner: It was de- 
cided that this was a question which 
should be left until after the party 
nominating conventions and until the 
American Federation of Labor Con- 
vention could consider the matter in 
September on the highest possible 
level. 


Primary elections have produced 
both disappointments and gratifying 
successes. There is no way to fore- 
cast with accuracy the outcome of the 
November elections. However, since 
the formation of the League five years 
ago, there has been a complete re- 
versal of the previous wave of anti- 
Labor laws passed at the state and 
national level. There still remain on 
the statute books many laws which 
should be repealed or modified. 


In order to repeal harmful laws and 
prevent the passage of further harm- 
ful laws, it is necessary to maintain 
constant vigilance in the political 
arena. In the shifting tides of politics, 
Labor’s friends will not always win 
every election. However, as the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor, through 
LLPE, carries out its trade union re- 
sponsibility to educate its members 
and to encourage them to vote for 
proven friends of Labor year after 
year, eventually professional politi- 
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cians will acquire respect for working 
people and will eventually enact basic 
laws designed to protect their rights. 


(P. 72) During the past, we have 
had to meet and overcome many, many 
obstacles thrown in the way of our 
movement in its forward advance by 
those who believe in the privileges of 
the few as opposed to the rights of 
the many. In the past, our efforts to 
organize have been met with every 
type of reactionary resistance. We 
have had to meet attempts that have 
been made to starve out the workers 


..and kill off any desire they may have 


for the maintenance of a free trade 
union. We have had to meet the anti- 
Labor injunction, the American Plan, 
the company thug, the company-con- 
trolled sheriff, the company-controlled 
judge. American Labor, under the 
banner of the American Federation of 
Labor, has met and overcome these 
obstacles. 


Today, the major obstacle in our 
way is the repressive anti-Labor leg- 
islation which our enemies have placed 
on the statute books of the states and 
of the nation itself. To meet this pres- 
ent-day obstacle to the maintenance 
of our achievements of the past and 
to further progress in the future, — 
there is only one answer. Labor must — 
be politically alive. We must meet the 
reactionary forces opposed to us on — 
this battleground with the same de- — 
termination and force with which we ~ 
have met them on other battlegrounds 
of the past. Labor must see to it that 
the men and women who sit in the © 
halls of Congress and in our various — 
state legislatures must be those who — 
realize the importance of Labor’s con- ~ 
tribution to the welfare of our nation. — 
We must see to it that Labor exercises — 
its supreme right of franchise by tak- — 
ing part in every election at every 
level. We must see to it that those 
who would push Labor back to the — 
days when the employer alone decided 
the conditions upon which men and ~ 
women would work in this nation 
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should be eliminated from public of- 
fice. Our objective of a better and 
ever better day for the great mass of 
workers in America cannot and must 
not be allowed to fail because of polit- 
ical inaction on our part. 


Therefore, when the Seventy-first 
Convention of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor turns its face to the 
future, it must do so with the full 
realization that the ballot box is the 
most important weapon which the 
workers have in their fight for the 
continued forward march of our 
American nation. 


(P. 401) This year when the Amer- 
ican people are preparing to choose a 
new President and a new Congress, 
Labor has a special responsibility to 
drive for the full exercise of their 
rights as citizens in a democracy by 
all who work. This, the Seventy-first 
Convention of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor, concurs wholeheartedly 
in the Executive Council’s call for the 
full exercise of their franchise by the 
working men and women of America. 
We ask every affiliate and every mem- 
ber of our Federation to do their 
part on the coming election day to 
further Labor’s cause. 


Political action is a means to an 
end. That end is the realization of 
man’s freedom, of opportunity to pro- 
duce and create in accordance with his 
choice and the fulfillment of his 
rights. The foremost of these is the 
right to join others in the achieve- 
ment of greater welfare and better 
living for all. 


It is our duty to make secure and 
inviolate the right of workers to act 
together for mutual aid, protection 
and advancement. The exercise of this 
right is the first, undeferrable and 
overriding task of organized labor. 
We are dedicated to the purpose of 
carrying out the task through self- 
reliance, independence and joint effort. 


To us as trade unionists, the first 
concern is with human advancement 
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through the voluntary process of col- 
lective bargaining. To us as citizens 
the foremost duty is to make full use 
of our institutions so that they may 
better serve freedom, justice and the 
rights of man. 


State—(1952, p. 48): 


Whereas—It is recommended to the 
American Federation of Labor that at 
the annual convention in New York 
City, in September, it amend the A. F. 
of L. Constitution so as to prohibit 
any state federation of labor or cen- 
tral labor body, existing by virtue of 
a charter issued by the A. F. of L., 
from undertaking or participating in 
any political education activity with 
relation to the election or nomination 
of candidates for federal or state of- 
fice, including the President of the 
United States, United States Senate, 
or House of Representatives, or for 
governor of any state, or for member 
of any state legislature, and 


Whereas—The American Federation 
of Labor is fostering political action 
and political education through its 
Labor’s League for Political Educa- 
tion and it has suggested to all state 
federations of labor and central labor 
bodies that their political action be 
carried on through LLPE and not 
through their respective federations or 
central labor unions, therefore, be it 


Resolved—That the American Fed- 
eration of Labor at its annual conven- 
tion in New York City in September, 
1952, take steps to amend its consti- 
tution prohibiting the federations or 
central labor unions, which are char- 
tered by the A. F. of L., from direct 
participation in political activity ex- 
cept through their respective state 
LLPH’s and local or county subdivi- 
sions. 

(P. 395) Your committee, while in 
accord with the intent of the foregoing 
Resolution No. 74, is nevertheless of 
the opinion that the purpose sought 
should be attained through educational 
means and voluntary approach rather 
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than by the enactment of a law which 
would be mandatory and may prove 
difficult of enforcement where ques- 
tioned or disregarded. 

The committee accordingly recom- 
mends non-concurrence in the propo- 
sition as submitted and moves that its 
action be sustained. 


(1954, pp. 388, 580) Res. 30: 


Whereas—Since 1947 the A. F. of 
L. has engaged actively in the polit- 
ical arena in a determined effort to 
elect men and women to the Congress 
who are not antagonistic to Labor’s 
interests and who believe that sound 
social legislation benefits the entire 
nation, and 

Whereas—Political action in order 
to be effective must have the active 
support of our local LLPE groups 
who are organized and controlled by 
our central labor unions and state fed- 
erations of Labor. Unless that support 
is given, pronouncements and policies 
laid down by the conventions of the 
A. F. of L. or its Executive Council 
are doomed to failure, and 

Whereas—Too often the unlimited 
freedom of action enjoyed by CLU and 
SFL officials is utilized to oppose A. F. 
of L. aims and policies and too often 
some of these unlimited freedoms are 
turned against the best interests of 
Labor, now therefore, be it 

Resolved—That the Executive Coun- 
cil be directed to cause a study to be 
made of the relationships that exist 
between CLU’s, SFL’s and A. F. of L. 
to the end that the aforementioned 
conditions be corrected. 


Referred to the Executive Council 
for study and appropriate action. 


Political Coalition (Liberal-Farmer- 
Labor)—(1948, p. 332) Res. 127 pro- 
posed the creation of a Coalition Com- 
mittee of Fifteen as follows: 

Resolved—That these times and 
measures call for the creation of a 
new liberal-farm-labor political coali- 
tion on the national scene, based upon, 
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but not confined to organized labor, 
which will be capable of combating the 
reactionary coalition from Congress 
and the Presidency down to the pre- 
cinct level, in defense of the ancient 
liberties of our people and the com- 
mon resources of the nation, and be it 
further 


Resolved—That to this end, the Six- 
ty-seventh Convention of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor favors the 
creation of a National Liberal-Farm- 
er-Labor Coalition Committee of Fif- 
teen, which shall be charged with 


‘organizing and coordinating the Labor 


and liberal forces in the forthcoming 
81st Congress and in the country, and 
should the National Democratic Party 
be unwilling or unable to discipline or 
remove the anti-Labor and anti-liberal 
fifth-columnists in its midst, to sum- 
mon into existence a third political 
force capable of becoming a new ma- 
jor party, and be it finally 


Resolved—That the president of the 
American Federation of Labor proceed 
to appoint five members of such a 
committee, of experienced A. F. of L. 
officers, to negotiate with other na- 
tional labor, farmer and liberal bodies 
for an additional ten members of sim- 
ilar experience and high reputation, to 
proceed with this work with the full 
support of the majority of all affiliates 
of the American Federation of Labor, 
who are prepared and free, under 
their laws, to participate. 


Political Platform Recommenda- 
tions—(1952, p. 508) There can be 
no doubt in the minds of thinking 
men and women that the economic 


welfare and future well-being of — 


America’s workers will be determined 
more than ever before in history, by 
legislation. 

This changing order, this break 
with past tradition, is none of our 
doing. It was forced upon us by the 
reactionaries. While publicly decry- 
ing the invasion of private liberty by 
government, the reactionaries have 
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aggressively mobilized to undermine 
and destroy the freedom of Labor by 
restrictive legislation at the federal 
and state levels. 


Since the founding of the American 
Federation of Labor, our trade unions, 
functioning as free institutions, have 
successfully overcome every challenge 
by hostile employers. Year by year, 
our trade unions have steadily lifted 
standards of living and conditions of 
employment. Wages have been in- 
creased; hours of work have been re- 
duced; industrial hazards have de- 
clined; educational and recreational 
opportunities have been enlarged. A 
fuller and better life has been secured 
for all American workers. 


But now the forces of reaction want 
to call a halt to this tide of progress. 
They are determined, if they can, to 
reverse the trend. To this end they 
have regrouped to fight Labor on a 
new battle line. They hope to win 
back im the legislative and political 
field what they lost on the economic 
front. 


The Taft-Hartley Act symbolizes 
the legislative club big business holds 
over the heads of Labor. It has been 
supplemented by many state laws. 
even more severe, and by such restric- 
tive federal legislation as the Hobbs 
and Lea Acts. At the behest of busi- 
ness interests, Congress has enacted 
tax favoritism to the wealthy; it has 
ignored the interests of the consumers 
by weakening price controls; it has 
stopped all social improvement legisla- 
tion in its tracks. 


Unless such restrictive laws are re- 
pealed, unless the interests of all the 
American people are once more pro- 
tected by Congress from rapacious 
raids by special interests, the Ameri- 
can standard of living and our very 
way of life are bound to suffer irre- 
parable damage. 

Labor’s indictment of the Taft- 


Hartley Act is clear and unanswer- 
able. 
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It has revived the indefensible doc- 
trine of conspiracy which plagued 
trade unions in the 19th century. 

It has emasculated the just provi- 
sions of the Norris-LaGuardia Act, 
which prevented the federal courts 
from being misused as an instrument 
to help employers fight unions. 


By its enactment, the genuine union 
shop—the outcome of a century of 
struggle—has been swept aside. 


Free speech has been made a mock- 
ery and employers are now given 
license to force workers into captive 
audiences. 


The right to strike has been reduced 
to a shadow of its former self. Em- 
ployers today know the law permits 
them to sever the “employee status” 
of strikers at will. 


Officers of free trade unions, who 
have led the fight against Commu- 
nism, are forced by this law to submit 
loyalty oaths while employers are ex- 
empted. 

As workers, as trade unionists, as 
sovereign citizens of our free land, we 
must meet the new reactionary chal- 
lenge that faces us. 


The time for action is at hand. 


Let us meet our enemies on the 
new battlefield they have chosen. Let 
us use the weapon which every citizen 
of our free land possesses. Let us all 
vote—and vote intelligently—in the 
coming election. 


We are convinced that our responsi- 
bility to our membership demands that 
we state frankly and sincerely where 
we stand in this election. Political 
neutrality would be an evasion of that 
responsibility. Our enemies do not 
practice political neutrality. If we 
hope to cope with them successfully, 
we must survey the facts and the is- 
sues and take our stand. In no other 
way can we effectively support our 
friends and defeat our enemies. 


The issues and the facts are clear. 
We present herewith the platform rec- 
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ommendations submitted by the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor to both ma- 
jor political conventions in Chicago, 
together with the actions of both con- 
ventions on our recommendations: 


The Taft-Hartley Law 


The first proposal of the American 
Federation of Labor was to replace 
the Taft-Hartley law with a new law 
fair to management and labor alike, 
and in the public interest. 


The Democratic platform approved 
our proposal. It strongly recommend- 
ed the repeal of this unfair and obnox- 
ious law. It called for a new approach 
to the entire labor-management prob- 
lems on a basis of fairenss and equal- 
ity to all concerned. 


The Republican platform praised 
and favored the retention of the Taft- 
Hartley Act. Its sole concession was 
the promise of amendments in general 
terms and at some distant future date 
—if and when future experience 
showed the need for them. 


Prevention of Inflation 


The American Federation of Labor 
requested a genuine stabilization pro- 
gram with effective price controls to 
end profiteering at the cost of Ameri- 
can consumers. 


The Republican platform completely 
ignored this vital issue. 

The Democratic platform pledged 
continuance of workable price controls 
during the emergency and action to 
correct the wrong inflicted on the 
American people by the weakening 
amendments to the Defense Produc- 
tion Act passed by Congress. 


Rent Control 


We proposed that rent controls be 
continued wherever housing shortages 
existed. 


The Democratic platform approved 
that course. 


The Republican Party urged the ab- 
olition of rent controls except in de- 
fense areas. 


Housing 


We urged programs for private 
housing development, for public low 
rent housing, for slum clearance, for 
urban redevelopment and for farm 
housing. 

The Democratic platform practi- 
cally matched the recommendations 
of the American Federation of Labor 
on housing. 


The Republican platform overlooked 
the problem of housing completely 
save for a statement that the party 
would cooperate with local govern- 


‘ments in slum clearance. 


Social Security 


The American Federation of Labor 
proposed a system of federal insur- 
ance which would give genuine protec- 
tion to people against the hazards of 
old age, disability and major illness. 
We urged this as a matter of true 
thrift not a “hand-out” state. Con- 
cretely, we called for liberalization of 
old age and survivors insurance bene- 
fits so that the payments matched the 
increased cost of living. We further — 
recommended a workable system of — 
disability insurance. 


The Democratic platform called for | 
higher benefit payments, extension of — 
coverage to those not now protected | 
and the elimination of restrictions on — 
the amount which retired workers 
could earn while drawing the benefits — 
for which they paid taxes. 


The Republican platform did favor ; 
the extension of coverage. It did not 4 
advocate the payment of higher bene- % 
fits to meet the rise in the cost of © 
living. Instead, it promised to stop the - 
inflationary price rise by cutting Fed- 
eral spending. In the face of the War 
in Korea and the terrifically expensive © 
defense program this hoped-for solu- 
tion was clearly unrealistic. 


Health Insurance 


Our recommendation was that there 
be established a genuine health insur- 
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ance program to meet honestly the 
nation’s health needs. 


The Democratic platform goes only 
so far as to hope for an acceptable 
solution from the President’s Commis- 
sion on the Health Needs of the Na- 
tion. It did favor federal aid to hos- 
pital construction and aid for medical 
education. 


The Republican platform not only 
opposed health insurance but con- 
demned openly the whole idea. 


Aid to Education 


We asked federal aid to education 
so that full educational opportunity 
would be assured regardless of eco- 
nomic status or race. 


The Democratic platform endorsed 
this broad program of federal aid to 
education. 


The Republican platform stated that 
financing education was a local prob- 
lem of the communities and of the 
State. This ignored the fact that there 
are a number of States which just 
don’t have the money to provide their 
people with a decent education. 


Taxation 


We favored an intensive effort to 
bring federal defense and non-defense 
expenditures into balance with tax 
reyenue—providing necessary defense 
needs were not neglected, internation- 
al obligations and commitments were 
not ignored, and services necessary to 
the health and welfare of the Ameri- 
can people were not curtailed. We 
also urged that tax loopholes be closed, 
that excise taxes be eventually elim- 
inated, and when tax reductions be- 
come possible they should go first to 
persons in the low income tax brack- 
ets. 


The Democratic plank contained no 
reckless or illusory promises to re- 
duce taxes immediately. They did op- 
pose a federal sales tax; they prom- 
ised to close tax loopholes designed to 
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favor special groups at the expense 
of the rest of the taxpayers. They 
agreed that low income persons should 
receive the first tax reductions when 
they became available. 


The Republican platform eagerly 
promised immediate reductions in tax- 
es by the elimination of waste and ex- 
travagance. Once again the Korean 
War and the cost of the defense pro- 
gram appeared to be conveniently 
overlooked. 

Civil Rights 

We are deeply concerned with the 
security and advancement of civil 
rights. The position taken by the 
American Federation of Labor was 
that Congress should enact a Federal 
F.E.P.C. law since America could not 
uphold the virtues of democracy in 
the family of nations while equal op- 
portunity to work and to earn a living 
was denied to its own citizens because 
of race, creed or color, 


The Democratic platform did not 
mention the F.E.P.C. by name. It did 
however commit the party in favor of 
federal legislation to secure the right 
of an equal opportunity for employ- 
ment and other basic civil rights. The 
platform put the party on record 
against the filibuster. 

The Republican platform makes no 
promises but indicates opposition to a 
federal law on anti-discrimination by 
declaring that state legislation should 
not be duplicated and no huge bureauc- 
racy should be created. 


Foreign Policy 


We insisted that America must 
strengthen its defenses and those of 
the free world. We asserted that 
America must refuse to yield to Soviet 
pressure in any quarter of the globe. 
Finally we urged the continuance of 
the Mutual Security Program. 

Both parties have pledged resis- 
tance against Communist aggression 
and cooperation with the other free 
nations to maintain world peace. One 
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fact is clear, Moscow can find no con- 
solation in the foreign policy planks 
of either American political party. 
This analysis clearly outlines the 
wide gulf that separates the two ma- 
jor parties on most domestic issues of 
vital concern to America’s workers. 


The Democratic Party’s platform is 
responsive to the needs and desires of 
the workers and liberal-minded peo- 
ple of our country. 


The Republican Party’s platform is 
responsive to the demands of the ul- 
tra-conservative, anti-union elements 
in the nation. 


There can be no hesitation on our 
part in declaring the obvious truth— 
that the Democratic platform is far 
more preferable to labor than the Re- 
publican platform. 


In evaluating the qualifications of 
the candidates, we wish to emphasize 
that we are not moved by partisan 
considerations, but by facts. 


We hold both candidates for the 
Presidency in high esteem. 


Gen. Dwight D. Eisenhower is a 
loyal and patriotic citizen. He has won 
the respect and admiration of all his 
fellow Americans and of millions of 
other free people throughout the 
world for his military achievements. 
Moreover, he is a man of great per- 
sonal charm. 


While we affirm the highest regard 
for General Eisenhower’s military ge- 
nius, it is as civilian that he is seeking 
the highest civilian office in the land. 


There is little evidence available on 
record that General Eisenhower pos- 
sesses any intimate knowledge of, or 
experience with, the great domestic 
problems facing our nation. 


On international issues, he has dealt 
mainly with what he regards as mis- 
takes made by the Democratic Admin- 
istrations, while at the same time ex- 
pressing views quite in keeping with 
the foreign policy of the Democratic 
Party. 
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In the domestic area, he has dealt 
in the campaign largely with fault- 
finding instead of clearly defining his 
specific views on the big issues. 


He does not favor repeal of the 
Taft-Hartley Act, and its replacement 
by a new law. His expressed views to 
this convention coincide largely, if not 
entirely, with those expressed by Sen- 
ator Taft after his conference with 
the General. His professed opposition 
to “compulsion” offers labor little com- 
fort in the face of his general approy- 
al of this law which is permeated with 
compulsion of labor. 


He says “America wants no law to 
license union busting” and he con- 
cedes that the Taft-Hartley Act 
“might be used to break unions.” Yet 
he wants to keep the law, with only 
such changes as Senator Taft agrees 
to. Such a stand offers labor no solid 
assurance. 


To the working people of this coun- 
try, the public embrace of the Re- 
publican Presidential candidate and 
Senator Taft, the symbol of reaction, 
came as a shock. Gen. Hisenhower, 
who was built up as the champion of 
liberalism in the Republican Party, 
has also clasped to his bosom such 
notable reactionaries as Senators Kem, 
of Missouri; Cain, of Washington; 
Bricker, of Ohio; Jenner, of Indiana, 
and McCarthy of Wisconsin. This is 
indeed a sorry aggregation. Their 
professed views are contrary to Gen. 
Eisenhower’s own expressed views and 
detrimental to the best interests of 
the American people. His support of 
such candidates destroys any possible 
notion that he could steer the Repub- 
lican Party back to the path of lib- 
eralism. 


Now let us give equally careful con- 


sideration to the Democratic Presiden- 
tial candidate, Adlai E. Stevenson. 


Gov. Stevenson has acquired knowl- 
edge, training and experience in the 
problems of government as the Chief 
Executive of a great State. He has 
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shown himself throughout the cam- 
paign to be a man of courage, humil- 
ity and integrity, as well as of great 
personal charm. 


He told us forthrightly in his ad- 
dress to this convention that he is for 
repeal of the Taft-Hartley Act and its 
replacement with a new law that will 
deal fairly and justly with labor- 
management problems and protect the 
public interest. 


His campaign has been marked by 
intelligent, specific discussion of cam- 
paign issues. He has not evaded. He 
has not equivocated. 


The positive program outlined by 
Governor Stevenson before our con- 
vention and in previous campaign ad- 
dresses offers hope to the American 
people because it is based upon the 
principle that the interests of the peo- 
ple are paramount. 

In brief, he inspires our full confi- 
dence. 


These are the facts as we see them. 
It now remains for us to act upon these 
facts in the interests of the 8 million 
members we represent, as well as in 
the interests of all the American 
people. 

We must act here in full recogni- 
tion of the fact that we are a volun- 
tary organization, committed to the 
principles of democracy and individ- 
ual freedom. 

We emphasize that the affiliated un- 
ions of the American Federation of 
Labor and each and every one of their 
members are free to make their own 
individual political decisions without 
any compulsion on our part. 

It is not our intention or desire to 
endorse any political party or to enter 
into partisan politics. 

We must fact the facts. We have an 
obligation to inform our members of 
the facts. Not only immediate consid- 
erations, but the entire future course 
of our country, require us to express 
our carefully considered choice as be- 
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tween the two Presidential candidates. 


Fully conscious of our responsibility 
as trade union leaders and as Ameri- 
cans, we advise and urge each and 
every member of the American Feder- 
ation of Labor to vote for Adlai E. 
Stevenson for President of the United 
States on Nov. 4. 


Political Rights of Government Em- 
ployees (See: Hatch Act) 


Point Four Program (also see: 
Africa) 

(Development of Under-Developed 
Areas of World) (1949, p. 450) In 
acting upon E. C. Report on Program 
for Technical Assistance to Under- 
Developed Countries, the convention 
unanimously approved the report of 
its committee: 


Your Committee notes that the Ex- 
ecutive Council deals with this prob- 
lem. We support the Council’s endorse- 
ment of President Truman’s program 
“to help the free peoples of the world, 
through their own efforts, to produce 
more food, more clothing, more mate- 
rials for housing, and more mechani- 
cal power to lighten their burdens,” 
and thereby promote peace and “the 
freedom and dignity and fullness of 
life.” 


Hunger, social injustice, poverty, 
and despair are the strongest allies of 
dictatorship and war. The surest way 
of safeguarding democracy, security, 
and peace is to raise the standards of 
living of the peoples of the earth. As 
the leading democratic country and 
the nation with the highest industrial 
development, we have the greatest 
moral and material responsibility for 
helping the peoples of the world to 
harness modern technology in the ser- 
ice of human well-being, peaceful so- 
cial progress, and international har- 
mony. 

The struggle between the forces of 
human freedom and the battalions of 
totalitarian despotism for the souls 
and minds of men is fast approaching 
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the hour of decision. The American 
people are in a privileged position to 
help expand and improve the economic 
foundation for the democratic aspira- 
tions and cultural progress of the 
aroused peoples of Asia, Africa, and 
Latin America. Furthermore, Ameri- 
can assistance to the economic and so- 
cial development of these nations will 
not only fortify the cause of human 
liberty, but also enhance our own dem- 
ocratic vitality and prosperity. Hence, 
help in developing the under-develop- 
ed areas is a decisive feature of our 
country’s foreign policy and a power- 
ful aid to the transformation of the 
UN into an effective instrument of 
world peace. 

To improve the productive resources 
and the conditions of life and labor 
for more than half of the world’s 
population is a task which involves 
far more than economic problems. 
Effective assistance must envisage not 
only technical aid and the provision of 
capital. “Point Four” carries with it 
social, cultural and international over- 
tones of major import. Not only capi- 
tal investment and technical “know 
how” are required. Human training 
and re-training are absolutely essen- 
tial. Not only material but human 
resources will have to be planfully in- 
vested. 


In this light, your Committee pro- 
poses that our government give fa- 
vorable consideration to the following 
proposals as guiding lines for imple- 
menting and applying the great ideals 
and creative policy underlying Presi- 
dent Truman’s historic “Point Four”: 


1. Demonstrate to the peoples of 
the underdeveloped regions by our 
words and deeds that our interest in 
their well-being is free from any de- 
sire to exploit or oppress them or to 
seek any special privileges—extra-ter- 
ritorial rights or otherwise. 

2. Have recipient as well as assist- 
ing nations cooperate in formulating 
plans and in contributing toward the 
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development of suitable projects. This 
spirit of joint effort should be founded 
on the basis of the possibilities of 
providing for those commodities and 
those services most needed abroad and 
which neither displace nor disturb 
the resources of the other nation. 


8. There should be no interference 
in each other’s domestic affairs or 
political life and no infringement or 
violation of their respective sovereign- 
ty. Organizations or activities hostile 
to both nations are not to be encour- 
aged or supported directly or indi- 
rectly. 

4. Wherever possible and practical 
more than one country should be 
drawn into undertaking these devel- 
opments. This can be done largely 
through the United Nations and its 
special agencies, but under no circum- 
stances must the exercise of the veto 
power be permitted to paralyze or 
thwart operations. 


5. The technical aid should be ac- 
companied by measures for advancing 
the health, sanitary conditions, educa- 
tion, technical knowledge so as to 
employ a gradually rising proportion 
of skilled natives, vocational training 
and guidance, soil conservation, hous- 
ing and the advancement of social 
standards and human rights. The na- 
tive working population should be 
helped to learn the art of developing 
free and democratic trade unions, 
farmers’ and consumers’ organiza- 
tions, as well as be trained in indus- 
trial and distributive efficiency. 


6. A healthy social foundation and 
structure should be advanced. Not 
only must the assurance of democratic 
rights accompany industrial develop- 
ment, but the population must also 
share increasingly in the benefits of 
rising productivity and efficiency. The 
workers in each country must be guar- 
anteed the right to organize into bona 
fide trade unions, a full opportunity 
for genuine collective bargaining, and 
minimum wages and decent working 
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conditions in line with the standards 
established by the ILO. No racial 
discrimination or forced labor is to be 
tolerated. 


7. Increasingly the dominant con- 
trol and principal ownership of im- 
portant projects should be placed in 
the hands of the country aided and in 
accord with the economic forms its 
own people democratically determine, 
so as to avoid the evils of absentee- 
ownership. 


8. Our government should join with 
other governments in working out an 
international code to which the recip- 
ient nations shall subscribe so as to 
reduce, through international chan- 
nels like the UN, to a minimum the 
present risks and difficulties of for- 
eign inyestment—nationalization, ex- 
change, and convertibility into the 
national currency of the investor. 
Reasonable guarantees must be pro- 
vided for private investments, if this 
vast and vital reservoir of capital is 
to serve a healthy and a non-imperial- 
ist development of the countries still 
industrially under-developed. 


9. In order to help insure the at- 
tainment of these goals and in order 
to insure maximum cooperation and 
support by the working people con- 
cerned in each instance, the respective 
free trade unions are to be adequate- 
ly represented on all important plan- 
ning and project commissions. 

The natural resources of the earth 
must serve the good of the many and 
not be exploited for the gains of the 
privileged few or for the benefit of 
any despotic power hiding its quest 
for world domination behind a facade 
of high-sounding phrases and pseudo- 
radical promises. 

(T. C. A.) (1954, page 379, 464) 
Res. 19: 

RESOLVED, That this Seventy- 
third Annual Convention of the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor, assembled 
in Los Angeles, California, September, 
1954, herewith, go on record in re- 
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affirmation of its already expressed 
position of supporting the Point Four 
program, the policies of which are now 
being administered by the Technical 
Cooperation Administration as a 
method of enabling the natives of Asia 
and Africa to develop self-help to as- 
sist them in eliminating poverty, il- 
literacy, disease and the plague of 
landlordism; be it further 


RESOLVED, That this Convention 
express its accord with the British 
government in extending recognition 
of self-determination to its former 
colonies, such as Pakistan, India, Cey- 
lon, Burma and the Sudan; and its 
present policy of recognizing the right 
of West Africa, under the government 
of Nkrumah, and the right of Nigeria, 
under Azikiwi, to become self-govern- 
ing political entities; and also applaud 
the United States in its humane, dem- 
ocratic and sound international policy 
toward the Philippines, as well as rec- 
ognize the wisdom of the Dutch gov- 
ernment in not attempting to block 
the nationalism of Indonesia for self- 
government; but urge the French gov- 
ernment to recognize the inevitable 
growth and march of nationalism in 
Tunisia and Morocco, Algeria and In- 
do-China as self-governing, independ- 
ent countries as a policy of humanity 
and justice, and in the interest of win- 
ning these peoples over as allies of the 
free world and against the march of 
the Soviet Union toward world con- 
quest. 

Poll Tax (Prerequisite for Voting) 
(1940, p. 81) In 1939 the A. F. of L. 
convention unanimously “declared its 
approval of the principle that all citi- 
zens, regardless of color or race, 
should be equally entitled to the full 
rights of adult suffrage’. In conform- 
ity with this declaration the A. F. of 
L. worked for enactment of legisla- 
tion to effectuate this principle. The 
E. C. in its report to the 1940 conven- 
tion stated in part that “while it is 
generally assumed that payment of 
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the poll tax as a prerequisite for vot- 
ing in eight southern states is de- 
signed primarily to disfranchise the 
negroes, it has become evident that 
by the levy and manipulation of this 
tax white citizens in the low-income 
bracket, are being disfranchised in 
increasing numbers.” At the time of 
the convention in 1940 no action had 
been taken on the proposed bill. Con- 
vention authorized continued efforts to 
secure enactment of the legislation. 

(P. 512) Convention unanimously 
adopted the following resolution con- 
demning the poll tax. 


Whereas—Hight states in the Na- 
tion still have the archaic and undem- 
ocratic system of the poll tax which 
disfranchises both Negroes and poor 
Whites, thereby nullifying the politi- 
cal power of the workers in these 
southern states, and making a mock- 
ery of American democracy. There- 
fore be it 


Resolved—That the Sixtieth Con- 
vention of the American Federation 
of Labor, assembled in New Orleans, 
go on record as condemning the poll 
tax and support the Geyer Poll Tax 
Bill and instruct President Green to 
send copies of this resolution to the 
members of the House and Senate, for 


the enactment of the anti-poll tax 
bill. 


(1941, pp. 98, 601) The convention 
instructed the Executive Council to 
use its best endeavors to secure legis- 
lation to abolish the poll tax as a pre- 
requisite to voting in public elections. 

(1942, p. 159) H.R. 970 and 1024, 
H.J. Res. 112 and S. 1280, all designed 
to remedy the poll tax evil, are still 
pending in Congress. Further hear- 
ings were held March 12-14, 1942, by 
a subcommittee of the Senate Judi- 
ciary Committee on Senator Pepper’s 
bill, S. 1280. It is estimated that about 
7,000,000 people in eight southern 
states are barred from voting by the 
poll tax. At the 1940 Congressional 
elections an average of only 22,175 
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votes were cast in the 78 districts of 
the eight poll-tax states. In 347 dis- 
tricts of the non-poll tax states, an 
average of 128,901 votes were cast. 
A summary of the testimony so far 
submitted to Congress proves beyond 
a doubt that the poll tax in the eight 
southern states is retained not pri- 
marily as a revenue-raising device but 
rather for the purpose of disfranchis- 
ing large numbers of voters, partic- 
ularly the Negroes. Labor spokesmen 
and others who participated in the 
Senate hearings contend that the 
right of Congress to act to preserve 
the integrity of the ballot in federal 
elections by outlawing the tax re- 
quirement is established under Sec- 
tion IV of Article I of the Constitu- 
tion of the United States. Moreover, 
since the poll tax requirements result 
in the abridgement of a federal right 
or privilege and involve class discrimi- 
nation, Congress is justified by the 
Fourteenth Amendment in acting. 


(P. 426) In acting upon Res. 
114 calling on the A. F. of L. to re- 
cord its opposition to the principle in- 
volved in the requirement of poll tax 
as a prerequisite to voting, the con- 
vention adopted the following: 


The Executive Council again calls 
attention to the wide disparity in the 
percentage of votes in poll-tax states 
and in states where there is no poll 
tax. It also refers to the unquestion- 
able constitutionality of federal leg- 
islation to abolish the poll tax as a 
prerequisite to participation in elec- 
tions for federal offices. 


The committee recommends that the 
Executive Council be instructed to 
continue its efforts to secure abolition 
of the poll tax as a requirement for 
eligibility to participate in all elec- 
tions for public office. 

(P. 595) The convention adopted 
Res. 107 calling for the abolition of 
the poll tax, and reaffirmed all previ- 
ous actions of conventions of the A. 
F. of L. aimed to abolish poll tax. 


SS 


—_—— 
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(1943, pp. 86, 341) Under the cap- 
tion “Poll Tax,” the Executive Coun- 
cil reports the passage by the House 
of Representatives of a bill to make 
unlawful the imposition of a poll tax 
as a prerequisite to the right of suf- 
frage. The bill is awaiting action by 
the Senate Committee. 


Your committee commends the Ex- 
ecutive Council for its support of this 
legislation and also commends the 
state federations of labor and city 
central bodies that have rendered yeo- 
man service in crystalizing public sen- 
timent in its behalf. We recommend 
that efforts be continued to secure its 
enactment. 


(1944, pp. 70, 189, 414) Under the 
caption, “Poll Tax,” the Executive 
Council reports that a bill to abolish 
the imposition of a poll tax as a pre- 
requisite to the right of suffrage was 
passed by the House of Representa- 
tives and subsequently reported fa- 
vorably to the Senate by the Judiciary 
Committee. Because of a determined 
filibuster and the failure of a motion 
for a cloture rule (requiring two- 
thirds vote) the bill was laid aside 
and no further action taken. None is 
likely in this session of Congress. 


(Res. 98): 


Whereas—The previous conventions 
of the American Federation of Labor 
have gone on record condemning the 
poll tax as un-democratic, un-Ameri- 
can and unjust, therefore, be it 


Resolved—That this Convention of 
the American Federation of Labor, 
assembled in New Orleans, La., No- 
vember, 1944, go on record as reaffirm- 
ing its opposition to the poll tax and 
supporting federal legislation for its 
abolition. 


In connection with the report of the 
Executive Council, your committee 
considered Resolution No. 98, which 
provides for reaffirmation by this 
convention of the action taken in nu- 
merous previous conventions in sup- 
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port of legislation to abolish the poll 
tax. 


Racial Discrimination — (1940, pp. 
489, 550) Two resolutions (Nos. 4 
and 153)( both calling for the aboli- 
tion of the poll tax, were unanimously 
adopted by the convention. 

(P. 469) The recommendation of 
the Executive Council was for con- 
tinued efforts to have the poll tax 
abolished. Unanimously approved by 
the convention. 


(1947, p. 630) Three related reso- 
lutions, Nos. 12, 41 and 49, were con- 
sidered by the convention which unan- 
imously adopted No. 49 as represent- 
inging the objective of all three. The 
resolution follows: 


Whereas—The Sixty-fifth Conven- 
tion of the American Federation of 
Labor, held in Chicago, Illinois, 1946, 
went on record as supporting a fed- 
eral anti-poll tax law, therefore, be it 


Resolved—That the American Fed- 
eration of Labor go on record in the 
Sixty-sixth Convention at San Fran- 
cisco as favoring the enactment of an 
anti-poll tax law to remove the un- 
just, unfair, and un-American discrimi- 
nation against Negro and white work- 
ers in denying them the exercise of 
their right of suffrage. 

(1948, pp. 235, 455) Res. 8 reaffirmed 
A. F. of L. position in opposition to 
poll tax and called on Congress to 
enact legislation abolishing said tax 
as an “evil in American life.” 


(1950, pp. 324, 485) Res. 98 re- 
affirmed the established position of 
the A. F. of L. in opposition to the 
poll tax and called upon the E.C. to 
use its influence on behalf of anti- 
poll tax legislation. 


Portal-to-Portal Law (also see: 
Fair Labor Standards)—(1947, p. 220) 
This Act was passed ostensibly to re- 
lieve employers of liability arising 
from the claims brought under the 
Fair Labor Standards Act by em- 
ployees in many manufacturing plants 
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for back pay due them as overtime 
compensation for time spent traveling 
between the entrance to the employ- 
er’s property and the actual place of 
work. These claims were filed as a 
result of the Supreme Court decision 
of June 1946, in the Mt. Clemens Pot- 
tery case, holding that such travel 
time and other time spent in such 
activities as washing and changing 
clothes constituted “work” and was 
therefore subject to regulations re- 
garding overtime, unless the time in- 
volved was trifling. 

The A. F. of L. strongly opposed 
the institution of such suits for back 
pay by its affiliated unions. In a let- 
ter to all national and international 
unions on January 14, 1947, President 
Green stated: 


It is the long-established policy 
of the American Federation of La- 
bor to rely upon collective bargain- 
ing through direct negotiations be- 
tween unions and employers to 
settle differences between them re- 
garding wages, hours and working 
conditions of the workers con- 
cerned. What constitutes time 
worked for the purpose of figuring 
straight-time and overtime compen- 
sation can best be determined by 
Labor and management over the 
bargaining table. 


Because of the flood of these suits 
brought by C.I.O. affiliates, employers 
turned to Congress to gain immunity 
from any liability they may have in- 
curred. However, the legislation final- 
ly adopted by Congress goes far be- 
yond the questions of portal-to-portal 
pay. The statute in fact constitutes 
an attack upon the country’s basic 
wage and hour standards and strips 
the worker receiving substandard 
wages of much of the protection he 
previously had enjoyed. 


The provisions of the law to which 
the A. F. of L. most strenuously ob- 
jected included the following: a “good 
faith” provision whereby employers 
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may avoid compliance if they can 
show that they have relied on a pre- 
vious ruling or statement by govern- 
ment officials; the setting of a federal 
statute of limitations for all wage and 
hour claims at two years; permitting 
court judgments for back pay to be 
compromised and thus opening the 
way for employer pressure on em- 
ployees to effect a compromise settle- 
ment; and the vagueness of the pro- 
visions regarding “portal-to-portal” 
pay which make it possible to deny 
to employees payment for many legi- 
timate activities for which they have 
Yegularly received compensation. 

The enforcement and interpretation 
of this statute is bound to require at 
least several years of administrative 
determination and court action. Un- 
der this Act, special importance is 
given to the rulings, interpretations 
and decisions of the Wage and Hour 
Administrator under both the Fair 
Labor Standards Act and the Public 
Contracts Act, and of the Secretary of 
Labor under the Bacon-Davis Act. 
Consequently, it is exceedingly im- 
portant that these officials review all 
existing rulings and interpretations 
in order that no loophole may be left 
under which an employer could avoid 
the law by claiming that he acted in 
“good faith” by relying on an admin- 
istrative action. Several steps in this 
direction have already been taken by 
the Wage and Hour Administrator. 
Administrative rulings made thus far 
regarding coverage of the Act are 
commendable. We urge that the Ad- 
ministrator carry forward this review 
of existing regulations in order that 
the rights of workers under the Acts 
be fully protected. 


. 
| 
: 
; 


In addition, the nature of the new ~ 


law places special responsibility upon 
unions. 
activity as travel time, washup time, 
rest periods, and the like is subject 
to the Act, and therefore to the over- 
time regulations, great emphasis is 
placed on the custom or practice pre- 


In considering whether such ~ 


mas 
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vailing in the plant, and particularly 
whether this custom or practice has 
been incorporated into collective agree- 
ments. We urge all affiliated unions 
to make certain that effective provi- 
sions relating to plant practices re- 
garding travel time, rest and lunch 
periods, etc., are fully incorporated 
into the union agreement. 


It is important that organized labor 
understand that there is nothing in 
the new law which prohibits a union 
from seeking improvements in the 
wage and hour standards through 
negotiations with the employers con- 
cerned. Moreover, since the enforce- 
ment of the minimum wage laws has 
been constantly weakened by this new 
Act, unions must be prepared to rely 
more heavily on collective bargaining 
for enforcement of wage, hour and 
overtime standards instead of relying 
upon law. 


It is important for unions to press 
in negotiations for clearly-worded 
contract provisions to cover all con- 
ditions of work under which any wage 
payment or overtime compensation is 
required. This calls for explicit 
clauses covering Saturday, Sunday 
and holiday work; work on the sixth 
or seventh consecutive day; payment 
for time spent traveling to and from 
the plant gate; payment for rest, 
lunch or other non-productive periods; 
payment for time while machine oper- 
ations are suspended for any reason; 
and “call-in” pay which is guaranteed 
any employee if he reports to work 
but no work is available. 


By these actions, unions can break 
the destructive impact of the new law 
upon wage and hour standards. How- 
ever, the portal-to-portal law remains 
essentially pernicious and must be re- 
pealed at the earliest possible moment. 


Post Office Employees (also see: 
Government Employees, Longevity 
Pay) 

Temporary and/or Substitute— 
(1939, p. 424) Res. 59 reaffirmed po- 
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sition of the A. F. of L. on legislation 
for postal substitute employees as 
follows: 


Whereas—Substitute postal employ- 
ees must qualify to perform the same 
duties as regular postal employees, 
but must be available for duty at any 
time, day or night, 365 days a year, 
having no regular schedules and being 
paid only for the actual hours worked; 
and 


Whereas—The period of substitu- 
tion, in many instances, extends over 
many years; and 


Whereas — Substitute postal em- 
ployees receive no higher rate of 
hourly pay, regardless of length of 
service; therefore be it 


Resolved—That this 59th Conven- 
tion of the American Federation of 
Labor record its endorsement of leg- 
islation to grant these employees a 
graduated scale of hourly pay com- 
mensurate with the hourly rates of 
pay of regular employees based upon 
length of actual service; and be it 
further 


Resolyed—That the Executive Coun- 
cil be instructed to support the efforts 
of the affiliated postal employees to 
secure appropriate legislation to cor- 
rect the condition brought about by 
restrictive rulings of the comptroller 
General on the law granting annual 
and sick leave to substitutes. 


(P. 424) Res. 57, concurred in by 
the convention, as follows: 


Whereas—The employment of non- 
certified temporary employees in the 
postal service is a menace to the main- 
tenance of civil service and tends to 
retard appointments to regular posi- 
tions; and 

Whereas—The Post Office Depart- 
ment has cooperated in an effort to 
reduce the employment of temporary, 
non-certified employees; therefore 
be it 

Resolved—That the American Fed- 
eration of Labor in this its 59th An- 
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nual Convention, assert its disapproval 
of the employment of temporary non- 
certified civil service employees in the 
postal service except during bona fide 
emergencies; and be it further 

Resolved—That the Post Office De- 
partment be commended for its ef- 
forts to eliminate the use of tempo- 
rary employees in the postal service; 
and be it further 

Resolved—That the Executive Coun- 
cil be instructed to cooperate with the 
affiliated organizations of postal em- 
ployees in securing from the Congress 
of the United States appropriations 
sufficient to make possible regular ap- 
pointments in adequate numbers to 
meet the service needs. 

(1940, p. 518) Convention adopted 
a resolution condemning practice of 
Post Office Department in employment 
of non-certified workers except in 
emergencies. 


Philippine Employees, Citizenship 
for—(1941, pp. 254, 549) The con- 
vention referred the following resolu- 
tion to the Executive Council: 


Whereas—The Chicago Post Office 
Clerks Union, Local 1, has many mem- 
bers of Filipino nationality, and 

Whereas—These Filipino members 
of Local No. 1 have helped and sup- 
ported unions in government industry 
throughout the years, and 

Whereas—The Filipino post office 
employees have many years of service 
and their livelihood and existence is 
dependent upon their continued em- 
ployment as Civil Service employees, 
and 

Whereas — They have contributed 
their labor and loyalty to the govern- 
ment, and 

Whereas—Filipinos are denied the 
privilege of American citizenship and 
their future status as government em- 
ployees is endangered, notwithstand- 
ing the fact that many of them have 
been in the government service for 25 
years, and 
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Whereas—Many legislators have in- 
troduced and supported legislation in 
the halls of Congress extending citi- 
zenship to these faithful public serv- 
ants; therefore, be it 

Resolved—That the American Fed- 
eration of Labor in convention as- 
sembled go on record as favoring leg- 
islation that will grant citizenship to 
Filipino employees of the government. 

(1941, pp. 266, 271, 278, 607) Reso- 
lutions were submitted to the conven- 
tion similar in intent and having as 
their objective prohibition of the em- 
ployment of uncertified temporary 
employees in the postal service except 
during real emergencies. 

The convention concurred in these 
resolutions. 

Longevity Pay—(1942, pp. 155, 605) 

Acting upon a brief legislative re- 
port on the subject of the veto of a 
proposed bill providing for increases 
in pay of postal employees ‘fas recog- 
nition of long and efficient service, the 
convention adopted the following: 

. The bill, as passed, was far 
short of the desires of postal em- 
ployees but would have established 
the principle of longevity pay for 
that group of government employees, 
a principle that has been a practice in 
numerous other government employ- 
ments as well as in a great many 
private employments. 

It is recommended that this objec- 
tive of the postal employees be again 
endorsed and the Executive Council 
instructed to lend its support to like 
legislation when again introduced. 


Substitute Clerks—(p. 612) Reso- 
lutions were considered by the con- 
vention dealing with the problem of 
filling vacancies in the postal serv- 
ice by qualified substitute employees. 
The objectives of the two resolutions 
(Nos. 115 and 124) called for legisla- 
tion. The convention concurred in Res. 
115 as follows: 


Whereas—Lines of communication 
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are all important in the defense of the 
country and in the conduct of the war, 
and 

Whereas—The Post Office Depart- 
ment has traditionally and consistent- 
ly maintained lines of communication 
under all conditions, and 

Whereas—An exceptionally heavy 
burden falls on the San Francisco post 
office because of its strategic position 
in the first line of defense and also as 
the port of embarkation in the present 
crisis, and 

Whereas—Many trained men in the 
San Francisco post office have volun- 
teered or have been called into the 
armed forces of the country and many 
more will be called, and 


Whereas—lIncreased retirement de- 
ductions reduce the hourly rate of pay 
for qualified and trained substitutes 
with years of service to 62 cents per 
hour, and 

Whereas — Conditions of employ- 
ment in private industry are very 
much more attractive than in the pos- 
tal service and many trained men are 
leaving the postal service to take up 
employment in private industry, and 

Whereas—The loss of the services 
of those trained men who have left the 
postal service has not been replaced 
except by untrained temporary help, 
and the result that overtime is exces- 
sive, and 

Whereas—The Post Office Depart- 
ment has adopted a policy of with- 
holding the filling of vacancies in the 
service by normal causes, such as 
death and retirements, and 

Whereas—It is most unfair to the 
qualified substitutes in the postal 
service to withhold their deserved pro- 
motion to regular positions left vacant 
by normal causes, and 

Whereas—The Honorable Thomas 
E. Scanlon, Representative in Con- 
gress from Pennsylvania, has intro- 
duced a bill, H.R. 7404, which provides 
that all regular vacancies in the postal 


service shall be promptly filled by pro- 
motion of eligible substitutes, and 
which further provides that vacancies 
occurring as a result of employees en- 
tering the armed forces shall be filled 
by eligible substitutes on a provisional 
basis for the duration of the war, 
therefore, be it 

Resolved—That the American Fed- 
eration of Labor recognize the advisa- 
bility of maintaining a highly efficient 
postal system in these times of great 
stress, and does hereby petition the 
Postmaster General of the United 
States to take immediate steps to fill 
all legitimate existing vacancies in the 
regular clerical force in all post offices 
with qualified substitute employees, 
and be it further 

Resolved—That the American Fed- 
eration of Labor endorse the afore- 
mentioned H.R. 7404, and does peti- 
tion the House Post Office and Post 
Roads Committee immediately render 
a favorable report on this bill. 


Promotions—(1942, p. 623) The 
convention unanimously adopted Res- 
olution No. 123 favoring the establish- 
ment of civil service examinations for 


all promotions within the postal 
service. 
Retirement—(1942, p. 623) The 


convention unanimously adopted Res. 
122 which called for an amendment to 
the retirement plan for postal em- 
ployees which would provide for op- 
tional retirement after 30 years serv- 
ice, regardless of age or roster title. 


Non-Cwil Service—(1944, p. 423) 
Res. 63: 

Resolved—That the American Fed- 
eration of Labor in this, its Sixty- 
fourth Annual Convention, assert its 
disapproval of the employment of tem- 
porary non-certified civil service em- 
ployees in the postal service except 
during bona fide emergencies, and be 
it further 


Resolved—That prompt steps be 
taken to replace all temporary or non- 
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certified employees with regular cer- 
tified civil service employees not later 
than six months following the end of 
the present war. 


This resolution requests that this 
convention assert its disapproval of 
the employment in the postal service 
of temporary non-certified employees 
except in times of actual emergency 
and then only for limited periods; and 
further, that the employment of tem- 
porary non-certified employees be dis- 
continued not later than six months 
after termination of the present war. 

(1947, p. 540) Convention unani- 
mously adopted Res. 168, reaffirming 
position of A. F. of L. disapproving 
employment of temporary non-certi- 
fied employees in the postal service 
except during bona fide emergencies, 
and asking that prompt steps be taken 
to replace all such employees in the 
postal service as soon as practical. 


Seniority Rights—(1947, p. 548) 
Res. 86 was unanimously adopted as 
follows: 


Whereas — Under the administra- 
tion of U.S. Public Law 134, senior 
postal employees are not given full 
credit for years of long and faithful 
service, and 

Whereas— These employees who 
have given a greater part of their 
lives to the postal service and many 
of them will not remain in the service 
long enough to secure all the benefits 
of the present law, therefore, be it 


Resolved—That the American Fed- 
eration of Labor, in convention as- 
sembled, endorse legislation to amend 
the present salary laws to give full 
credit to senior postal employees for 
years of service rendered, and that 
they be placed in the salary bracket 
to which they would be entitled for 
their full years of service, and be it 
further 


Resolved—That the 66th Convention 
of the American Federation of Labor 
endorse efforts to have suitable legis- 
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lation enacted 
problem. 


This resolution calls for the support 
of the American Federation of Labor 
in securing the enactment of legisla- 
tion amending present law to give full 
credit to senior postal employees for 
years of service rendered, and that 
they be placed in the salary bracket to 
which they would be entitled for their 
full years of service. 

(Civil Service Status, Post War)— 
(1947, p. 549) The convention unani- 
mously adopted Res. 98 favoring re- 
turn to a strict civil service status in 
the employment of post office person- 
nel as soon as possible inasmuch as 
the war emergency had passed. 

Substitute Status for Rural Letter 
Carriers—(1947, p. 588) The conven- 
tion unanimously endorsed Res. 165, 
as follows: 


Whereas—Substitutes in the rural 
delivery service in the Post Office De- 
partment do not have the protection 
of civil service, and 


Whereas—This denies them privi- 
leges that they should be entitled to 
and defeats the effectiveness of the 
merit system, therefore, be it 

Resolved—That the American Fed- 
eration of Labor in convention assem- 
bled endorses legislation giving rural 
carrier substitutes a civil service 
status and grants annual leave and 
sick leave as contained in bills S. 202 
and H.R. 1187 now pending before the 
Congress. 

This resolution endorses legislation 
giving rural letter carrier substitutes 
a civil service status and granting 
them annual and sick leave. 


Training Period—(1951, pp. 301, 
511) Res. 64 called attention to the 
lengthy apprenticeship training period 
of postal employees and requested the 
A. F. of L. to go on record for an 
adjustment of this situation. 


Union Recognition—(1952, pp. 68, 
0384) Res. 125; 


in regard to this 
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Whereas—The Post Office and Civil 
Service Committee of the House of 
Representatives has recognized the 
need for union recognition for postal 
employees, and 


Whereas— The antiquated Labor- 
management relations employed by the 
Post Office Department continues to 
result in poor morale, therefore, be it 


Resolved—That the American Fed- 
eration of Labor assembled in conven- 
tion favors legislation which will pro- 
vide for union recognition for postal 
employees, and a board of arbitration 
which will be authorized to investi- 
gate, consider and make final decision 
on complaints by employees relative 
to working conditions and administra- 
tive acts of their official superiors, 
and to interpret laws governing em- 
ployee welfare or working conditions, 
and direct administrative procedure to 
be followed when a dispute exists be- 
tween the management and the em- 
ployees relative to the administration 
of said laws, and be it further 


Resolved—That this National Board 
of Arbitration shall consist of three 
members, an employee representative, 
a management representative and a 
neutral representative. 


Union Recognition and Arbitration 
Machinery—(1958, pp. 447,609) Res. 
133: 


Resolved—That the American Fed- 
eration of Labor, assembled in con- 
vention at St. Louis, Missouri, favors 
legislation which will provide for un- 
ion recognition for postal employees 
and a board of arbitration which will 
be authorized to investigate, consider 
and make final decision on complaints 
by employees relative to working con- 
ditions and administrative acts of 
their official superiors, and to inter- 
pret laws governing employee wel- 
fare and working conditions, and di- 
rect administrative procedure to be 
followed when a dispute exists be- 
tween the management and the em- 
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ployees relative to the administration 
of said laws and be it further 


Resolved—That this National Board 
of Arbitration shall consist of three 
members, an employee representative, 
a management representative and a 
neutral representative. 


(1954, pp. 407, 593) Res. 92: 


Whereas—The Lloyd-LaFollette Act 
of 1912 repealed the vicious “Gag 
Orders” previously issued by Presi- 
dent Theodore Roosevelt, which pro- 
hibited postal employees from con- 
tacting their Congressmen for im- 
proved working conditions, and 


Whereas—Over forty years have in- 
tervened during which no additional 
or specific recognition has ever been 
accorded postal unions, despite the 
tremendous development of organized 
labor in private industry, and 


Whereas — Postal employees and 
their unions are still dependent upon 
the good graces of Post Office Depart- 
ment officials for certain privileges 
considered basic to other unions, 
therefore, be it 


Resolved—That this convention, as- 
sembled in the City of Los Angeles, 
instruct the officers of the American 
Federation of Labor to support legis- 
lation which would: (1) grant union 
recognition for postal employees, (2) 
compel the Post Office Department to 
consult postal unions on all matters 
affecting working conditions, (3) pro- 
vide for punitive action against su- 
pervisors who disregard the law, (4) 
establish an impartial board for the 
arbitration of disputes, and (5) secure 
all basic trade union rights other than 
the right to strike. 


Seniority Rights—(pp. 407, 593) 
Res. 94 called attention to laxity 
in seniority procedures in post office 
service and authorized A. F. of L. to 
seek legislation accomplishing senior- 
ity rights by law for postal employees. 


Post Office Officials (Fair Labor 
Policy) —(1940, p. 416) The conven- 
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tion concurred in a resolution intro- 
duced into the 1940 convention com- 
mending the Post Office Department 
officials for their fair and progressive 
attitude on personnel relationships 
and urge that they impress upon ad- 
ministrative officials in the field serv- 
ice the duty and responsibility of prac- 
tical observance of the principles of 
collective bargaining. 

The resolution also expresses the 
hope that similar personnel relation- 
ships may be established in all gov- 
ernment establishments where they do 
not now exist. 


Orders of Postmaster General Con- 
demned—(1950, p. 834) Res. 128: 


Whereas—On October 27, 1949, and 
again on April 17, 1950, the Post- 
master General of the United States 
issued orders which, (1) expanded the 
duties of unskilled employees to in- 
clude duties previously performed only 
by skilled employees paid at a higher 
rate, and (2) eliminated and curtailed 
postal services to the detriment of the 
American public and to the grievous 
injury of all postal employees, respec- 
tively, therefore be it 

Resolved — That the 69th Conven- 
tion of the American Federation of 
Labor condemn both of these orders 
of the Postmaster General on the 
grounds that they are not in the in- 
terest of the American public and are 
destructive of the working conditions 
and standards of all postal employees 
as well, and call upon the Executive 
Council of the American Federation 
of Labor to take such steps as may be 
necessary to cause the early rescinding 
of these obnoxious orders by either 
administrative or legislative action. 


(P. 488) In recommending the 
adoption of this resolution your com- 
mittee urges the President and the 
Congress to take immediate steps to 
restore previous postal service in the 
United States. It is imperative that 
we have a strong, efficient, dependable 
postal service in time of war as well 
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as in time of peace. We are all thrilled 
by the striking recent successes of the 
American troops in Korea. Success 
was attained by the simple manner of 
cutting the vital life line of commu- 
nication of the North Korean troops. 
We cannot afford to permit our lines 
of communication to be severed either 
from within or from without. It is 
absolutely necessary that the Presi- 
dent and Congress take immediate 
steps to rescind the April 17th order 
of the Postmaster General if our 
artery of communication is to remain 
strong. 

Postal Legislation Needed — (1927, 
p. 251) The A. F. of L., reaffirming 
its pronouncements that the postal 
service should be operated for service 
and not for profit, hereby records it- 
self in favor of legislation to have the 
Congress declare a definite postal pol- 
icy to such effect; and the E.C. is 
hereby instructed to cooperate with 
the affiliated postal organizations in 
aid of the enactment of this proposed 
legislation. The explanation for the 
legislation was given as follows: 


The Post Office Department is now 
called upon to perform many services 
that are not particularly postal in 
their character, and for which the 
service gets no credit from a fiscal 
standpoint. For instance, the postal 
service performs work for the De- 
partment of Agriculture, it performs 
work for the Civil Service Commission, 
it distributes throughout the length 
and breadth of the land franked mat- 
ter and penalty matter for all the de- 
partments of the government amount- 
ing in the aggregate to some $15,- 
000,000 a year. All of these various 
charges react against the postal em- 
ployees in this respect: That the de- 
partment, or rather the administra- 
tion, has laid down the dictum that 
the service must be financially self- 
sustaining. 


Consequently, when the employees 
seek wage increases or other improve- 
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ments in working conditions, they are 
told by the administration that if 
these things will create a postal def- 
icit they are inadvisable and they 
should not be enacted into law. In 
short, they are expected to advocate 
an increase in postal rates. 


Service Cutback—(1950, p. 157) 
During the year, the Postmaster Gen- 
eral summarily reduced the number 
of mail deliveries to other than strict- 
ly business district areas, thus im- 
posing hardships on residential zones 
and on commercial patrons whose ac- 
tivities are removed from the center 
of the business districts. 


The immediate consequence was the 
saddling of heavier duties on postal 
employees and the discharging of a 
large number of postal employees 
whose services and reliability were 
without the slightest question. 


Although hearings were limited to 
one Congressional Committee , we 
wholeheartedly backed every move 
taken by the postal unions, in Execu- 
tive Council action, in contact work 
with both houses of the Congress, in 
issuing releases and in other ways. 


We recognized this reduction in 
postal service as a direct threat of 
our American institutions, the primary 
one of which is communications. As 
a matter of fact, we favor expansion 
of postal service, rather than the 
short-sighted policy of taking away 
from the people of these United 
States those government facilities for 
which they pay and pay well. 


(1952, p. 245) In its report to the 
convention, the Executive Council re- 
ported continued efforts to secure res- 
toration of mail delivery service. This 
was in conformity with action of the 
previous convention of the A. F. of L. 
held in San Francisco. 


(1954, pp. 390, 391, 598) Res. 54 
and 57 were identical: 


Whereas—Postal service continues 
to be substandard because of appar- 
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ently lowered residential delivery ob- 
jectives of the Post Office Department 
and because of the Postmaster Gen- 
eral’s curtailment order of April 17, 
1950, therefore, be it 


Resolved — The 73rd Annual Con- 
vention of the American Federation of 
Labor advocates that there be insti- 
tuted an adequate number of residen- 
tial postal deliveries and particularly 
that earliest possible mail transmittal 
be accomplished through the full use 
of existing or available facilities for 
in-transit distribution. 


Postal Rates—(1926, p. 234) The 
A. F. of L. protests against any fur- 
ther increase in the postal rates on 
printed matter. It also reiterates its 
former declaration that the postal 
service should primarily be a social 
and service agency rather than a reve- 
nue producing institution. 


Postal Savings—(1954, p. 530) The 
Executive Council reported diligent 
efforts to prevent the enactment of 
legislation designed to abolish the 
postal savings system. The conven- 
tion unanimously adopted the follow- 
ing committee report and recommen- 
dations: 

We commend the officers of the 
Federation of Labor for taking the 
lead in killing legislation designed to 
abolish the postal savings system. We 
are convinced that the postal savings 
system plays an important role in 
providing a depository for tens of 
thousands of our citizens who prefer 
to have their money held by the gov- 
ernment. The system also provides 
banking facilities in some areas where 
no other bank is available. We regret 
that the administration has seen fit to 
curtail the number of depository fa- 
cilities and recommend that proper 
presentation be made to the Post 
Office Department to restore facilities 
which have been closed. 


We want also to point out that the 
amount of savings in the banks has 
been reduced by well over $1 billion 
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and to correct this reduction, it is 
suggested that the limitation of in- 
dividual deposit of $2,500.00 be in- 
creased. 

(1955, p. 147) The E.C. reported on 
the introduction of a number of legis- 
lative bills designed to either abolish 
the Postal Savings System or to set 
up restrictions against the small 
thrift depositors. This section of the 
report concluded: “So long as the 
public wants this facility, it is our 
belief it should continue to have it 
without restrictions despite protests 
from the Hoover Commission or the 
bankers.” 


Postmasters, Inclusion Under Civil 
Service (see: Civil Service) 


Post-War 
(Post) 


Pottery Importation (also see: Tar- 
iff) —1954, pp. 449, 491) Res. 135: 

Whereas—The imports of pottery 
have deprived many of our members 
of jobs or placed them on shortened 
work-weeks, and 

Whereas—Imports come from coun- 
tries where wages are far below our 
own, ranging from a quarter to a 
tenth of the wages received by our 
members, and 

Whereas — These lower wages re- 
sult in lower rates and thus confer a 
great competitive advantage upon im- 
ports, and 

Whereas — Wage costs represent 
from 60 to 70% of the cost of produc- 
tion because of the large amount of 
hand-work involved in pottery manu- 
facturing, and 

Whereas— Our membership faces 
economic disaster if the inroads of 
imported pottery upon the domestic 
market is not halted, and 

Whereas—Competition varies great- 
ly, depending upon the source of the 
imports, and 

Whereas—The United States Tariff 
Commission found such a difference in 


Planning (see: War 
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cost of production between domestic 
and Japanese pottery that a duty of 
249% would be required to equalize 
costs, and 

Whereas—Such a rate of duty would 
have an appearance of exorbitance 
and would in fact be higher than 
necessary with respect to imports 
from other countries, thus rendering 
the tariff an improper instrumentality 
of regulating pottery imports, there- 
fore, be it 

Resolved—That the American Fed- 
eration of Labor lend its support to 
the efforts of the International Broth- 


‘erhood of Operative Potters to ob- 


tain through official federal channels 
the imposition or reasonable import 
quotas on the imports of pottery, and 
be it further 


Resolved—That such import quotas 
be based upon imports of recent years 
and the quantities reduced to a per- 
centage of total domestic consump- 
tion, this percentage to represent the 
share of the market that may be sup- 
plied by imports in future years and 
thus insuring against the destruction 
of our market and the progressive 
deprivation of jobs to our member- 
ship. 


Poultry Inspection, Compulsory— 
(1954, pp. 381, 460) Res. 25: 


Whereas — Recent. disclosures to 
the Amalgamated Meat Cutters and 
Butcher Workmen reveal the shock- 
ing existence of filth, unwholesome- 
ness and the utter lack of sanitation 
in certain areas of the poultry indus- 
try, and 

Whereas—At the present time there 
exists no compulsory federal regula- 
tions governing the slaughtering, in- 
spection, grading, labeling, processing, 
or handling of poultry, as is true in 
the case of beef, pork, veal and other 
meats and meat products, and 


Whereas—Only very few states 


have any poultry regulations or in- 
spection program whatever, and 
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Whereas—Less than 20% of the 
commercial poultry supply of the na- 
tion comes under federal inspection 
and then only on a voluntary basis, 
which in many respects is absolutely 
meaningless, and 

Whereas—The Amalgamated Meat 
Cutters and Butcher Workmen and its 
affiliated local unions have pledged 
themselves to the task of arousing the 
American people to the great hazard 
to health and welfare of the consum- 
ing public that exists in this poultry 
situation, and 

Whereas—The support and cooper- 
ation of Congress, the state legisla- 
tures, municipal officers, and every 
group of consumers in the nation, 
especially organized labor, is earnestly 
solicited in this cleanup drive and 
campaign for effective compulsory 
poultry regulation and inspection not 
only on the federal, but on the state 
and local levels as well, therefore, 
be it 

Resolved—That the American Fed- 
eration of Labor go on record endors- 
ing the poultry cleanup campaign 
launched by the Amalgamated Meat 
Cutters and Butcher Workmen, and be 
it further 

Resolved—That this Federation and 
its affiliated international unions, at 
the earliest opportunity, take such 
other legitimate steps within its pow- 
er, as may be necessary to aid in the 
success of this worthy project in the 
interest of the health and welfare of 
the entire nation. 

(1955, p. 81) Our Amalgamated 
Meat Cutters and Butcher Workmen 
of North America has worked con- 
stantly on an educational campaign 
to bring about poultry inspection to 
minimize health standards in the in- 
dustry and to consumers. Many of 
our state federations of Labor and 
other affiliated bodies have recorded 
their support of this campaign. 


The American Federation of. Labor 
is actively assisting legislatively. 
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Poultry is the third most valuable 
agricultural product. Last year, 
1,050,000,000 broilers were raised com- 
mercially and 61 million turkeys mar- 
keted. 


Red meat inspection has been car- 
ried on rigidly for many years with 
federal inspectors stationed along the 
line to guard the national health. 
Poultry inspection today is only a 
voluntary undertaking with the proc- 
essors conducting their own inspec- 
tions wherever done. 


Steps have been taken to get seri- 
ous and genuine poultry inspections 
inaugurated and carried on without 
dimunition constantly. If in order to 
bring this about, a congressional ex- 
amination into conditions is the only 
recourse, it may well be that this will 
happen. 


Power, Reclamation, Irrigation, 
Flood Control—(1948, p. 133) All 
projects for these purposes are natur- 
ally inter-related because of water. 
The control of floods provides water 
for irrigation and for generating large 
quantities of power and prevents ero- 
sion of soil from fertile farm lands. 
Misused grazing lands, mountains 
stripped of timber, and eroding farms 
contribute largely to floods. As stated 
before, all of these things are inter- 
related and numerous projects similar 
to TVA should be inaugurated to pre- 
serve the natural resources of the 
country. 


During 1947, on many occasions, the 
U.S. House of Representatives went 
on record in favor of heavy cuts in 
the appropriations for reclamation but 
the Senate invariably restored them 
in full or at least in part, and as a 
rule a compromise was agreed upon 
above that originally approved by the 
House without a roll call vote. In 
1947, the House voted a 50 percent 
reduction in appropriations for west- 
ern reclamation projects and as a re- 
sult, members from western states, in 
both parties, were so enraged that the 
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Senate restored most of the cuts and 
the increases voted by the Senate were 
accepted by the House without a rec- 
ord vote. 

In a deficiency bill later passed, the 
House added additional funds and ac- 
tually brought the total appropriations 
for reclamation above the original 
budget figures, also without a record 
vote. 


The power interests, of course, are 
opposed to such power developments 
under Federal control as TVA, and 
when an amendment was offered to 
the appropriations for TVA (H.R. 
6481) for $4,000,000 to provide an 
auxiliary steam plant to New Johns- 
sonville, Tenn, it was rejected on May 
11, 1948. 


On June 19, an amendment was 
offered to agree to a Senate amend- 
ment increasing TVA appropriations 
approximately $3,500,000 and also to 
agree to the Senate amendment pro- 
viding the $4,000,000 for the steam 
plant at New Johnsonville. 


This vote, particularly on the 
$4,000,000 for the New Johnsonville 
steam plant, was recognized as a test 
of strength on power policy and 
groups from far outside the Tennes- 
see Valley sought to win Congress 
over to their viewpoint against the 
plant and did so, as Congress finally 
rejected the appropriations for the 
plant by a very close vote. 


Private power interests are opposed 
to Government projects furnishing 
power as it serves as a yardstick and 
keeps the cost of electrical power 
within the bounds of reason. 


An additional reason for the erec- 
tion of dams is for the conservation 
of water as in some of the far west- 
ern states the water table is 60 feet 
below the level of 25 years ago, as 
water has been pumped off faster than 
it is replaced. 


The Bonneville Dam and the Grand 
Coulee Dam are examples of the value 
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of low-cost electricity as without them 
new industries would not have been 
located in the northwestern states. 


It is recommended that labor be 
alert in regard to the activities of the 
Power Lobby to hamper such projects 
and that our support be continued for 
such projects. 


(P. 396) The general good of 
our citizens everywhere will be fur- 
thered when effectuation of these pub- 
lic welfare objectives are attained. We 
respectfully request the Executive 
Council to follow through in these pur- 


‘poses. 


President and Vice President (U. 
S.), Salaries and Quarters for V. P.— 
(1948, pp. 383, 476) The A. F. of L. 
adopted Res. 129, urging Congress to 
pass legislation increasing the salary 
of the Vice President by $30,000, mak- 
ing his salary $50,000, favoring a sal- 
ary increase in the salary of the Pres- 
ident to $100,000; and consideration 
of suitable living quarters for the 
Vice President as soon as possible. 


Press, Labor (also see: Public Re- 
lations)—(1944, p. 215) Another im- 
portant medium for the expression of 
Labor’s news and views which the Ex- 
ecutive Council is determined to ex- 
pand and strengthen in the near fu- 
ture is the Labor Press. The services 
of the Labor Press in promulgating 
and promoting Labor’s varied war ac- 
tivities and the national war effort 
constitute a major contribution to the 
welfare of America and its workers. 


The Executive Council wishes to go 
beyond its annual expressions of grati- 
tude to the bona fide Labor Press which 
upholds the philosophy of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor. It wishes 
to supplement its good will toward the 
Labor Press with concrete action 
which will strengthen the position 
and broaden the influence of these loy- 
al publications. 


However, the exigencies of wartime 
conditions appear to prevent putting 
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any really effective plans into action 
immediately. The special committee 
to investigate ways and means where- 
by the American Federation of Labor 
ean render more substantial assistance 
to the Labor Press is expected to rec- 
ommend certain measures which can 
be acted upon now and to prepare a 
broader and more comprehensive plan 
to be put into operation when peace 
comes. The Executive Council pledg- 
es its full cooperation in the further- 
ance of every practical step to pro- 
vide new opportunities for the growth 
and development of the bona fide La- 
bor Press. 


(P. 591) The convention unani- 
mously approved committee report on 
the general subject of public relations 
via publicity, radio and the labor 
press, including the following: 


It is the opinion of your commit- 
tee that the immediate period fol- 
lowing peace will require further 
reaching and more widespread pub- 
lic relations than heretofore. Un- 
questionably public relations has 
become one of the outstanding re- 
quirements of our trade union move- 
ment. 

Your committee recommends that 
the E.C. review the entire question 
of publicity and public relations in 
all of its aspects, so that a program 
may be approved and set into ac- 
tion which will give the most effec- 
tive publicity relations possible. 


Press Service for Armed Forces— 
(1948, pp. 209, 412) 

Resolved—That this Sixty-third 
Convention of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor instruct the Executive 
Council to plan and prepare a Labor 
Press Service to be sent as a regular 
mailing to union members and their 
relatives in the Armed Forces present- 
ing the true picture of the contribu- 
tion of American Labor to the War 
effort. 


Your committee is favorably im- 
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pressed by the purpose of the resolu- 
tion, and believes that every practical 
step should be taken to carry its in- 
tent into operation. With this com- 
ment your committee recommends that 
the resolution be referred to the Ex- 
cutive Council for investigation, and 
such action as will materially assist in 
placing the purpose of the resolution 
into effect. 


(1944, p. 555) Res. 148, referred to 
previous convention action as follows: 

Whereas—The 63rd annual conven- 
tion of the American Federation of 
Labor in session in Boston, Massachu- 
setts, unanimously adopted a resolu- 
tion calling for the establishment of 
an A. F. of L. Labor Press Service 
for the men and women in the armed 
forces in order to combat the vicious 
anti-labor propaganda to which our 
troops are being subjected, and 


Whereas—The Resolutions Commit- 
tee of the 63rd convention stated that 
“Your committee is favorably impress- 
ed by the purpose of this resolution, 
and believes that every step should 
be taken to carry its intent into op- 
eration . . . With this comment your 
committee recommends that the reso- 
lution be referred to the Executive 
Council,” and 


Whereas—During the past year not 
enough has been done to carry out 
this mandate of the Boston conven- 
tion while villification of labor’s con- 
tribution to the war effort has reached 
a new high, therefore, be it 


Resolved—That the Executive Coun- 
cil at its next session form and em- 
power a special committee to coopera- 
ate with all national and international 
uions, state and central bodies of the 
American Federation of Labor to deal 
with this serious problem. 

Your committee recommends that 
the resolution be referred to the Ex- 
ecutive Council for consideration and 
action. 


Price Control and Rationing (also 
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see: Wages; Cost of Living; Rent Con- 
trol) 

Subsidies— (1942, 
Res. 1138: 

Resolved—That this convention of 
the American Federation of Labor 
pledge to our President, Franklin D. 
Roosevelt, its full cooperation and 
support of his administration by aid- 
ing in the establishment of adequate 
subsidies and the effort of the O.P.A. 
is making to roll back prices, to the 
end that our efforts will be crowned 
with Victory, and the war will end 
with the complete destruction of the 
anti-democratic forces which are seek- 
ing to enslave the free peoples of the 
world, and be it further 


Resolved—That a copy of this reso- 
lution be sent to President Roosevelt. 


(1942, p. 210) In its annual report, 
the E.C. reported on the development 
of price control and rationing as a 
war measure. The report stated in 
part: “By the summer of 1941 prices 
were getting out of hand. The threat 
of a runaway inflation became real, 
yet no effective controls to check price 
rises in the major industries were 
applied under the President’s emer- 
gency powers... .” A chronological 
report of the development of a na- 
tional price control and rationing sys- 
tem was presented to the convention. 
The Federation “strongly urged an 
aggressive rationing policy which 
would assure equal and just distribu- 
tion of consumer goods in which 
scarcities developed or threatened.” 


(P.- 225)) a Although it emust 
be noted that the function of the 
civilian defense councils in connection 
with the war price and rationing 
boards is simply to make recommen- 
dations, it must also be noted that fair 
Labor representation on all war price 
and rationing boards is of special in- 
terest to Labor. The local defense 
councils throughout the country have 
been asked to make recommendations 
on board membership to the Office of 


pp. 210, 418) 
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Price Administration. In its commu- 
ication covering the qualifications and 
duties of board members, the Office 
of Price Administration has stated 
“membership of the individual boards 
should include members from Labor 
and, where appropriate, members 
from agriculture. In the selection of 
labor and farmer members the nomi- - 
nating body should consult the recog- 
nized state and local organizations of 
labor and farmers”. 


Office of Price Administration (O. 
P. A.—Labor Policy)—(1942, p. 214) 


‘From its inception until June, 1942, 


the Office of Price Administration — 
dealt with vital questions of economic — 
policy without any Labor consultation, 
Labor participation, or Labor repre- 
sentation. In the summer of 1941 a 
Special Assistant to the Administra- 
tor attempted to achieve a measure 
of consultation with representatives 
of organized labor in the formation 
of broad policies of what was then 
the Office of Price Administration and 
Civilian Supply. His efforts, however, — 
did not meet with the top administra-— 
tive approval, and he was transferred 
to another agency. Thus, in the two 
years beginning with the Office of the 
Commissioner in Charge of Price Sta- 
bilization in the National Defense Ad- 
visory Commission in May, 1940, La-— 
bor was not afforded any means what- 
ever for representation or participa- 
tion in the administration of price 
and consumer policies. 


As the result of a concerted drive 
for Labor representation made by the 
American Federation of Labor in May, 
1942, a Labor Policy Committee was 
formed within the OPA and began its — 
work on June 22, 1942. The Commi 
tee consisted of three representatives 
each of the American Federation of 
Labor, railroad unions and the CIO. 


Shortly before the Labor Policy 
Committee was formed a Labor Office — 
was established on the staff of t 
OPA. Characteristic of the OPA at- 
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titude was the fact that the posts of 
the Director, Assistant Director and 
principal staff members of the Labor 
Office were filled by the Administrator 
without consultation with organized 
labor. 


Although it was clear from the out- 
set that it was not the intention of the 
OPA Administrator to invest the La- 
bor Policy Committee with policy- 
making, or consultative responsibility 
of any importance, the Committee in- 
sisted that it must be given the right 
of prior consultation on all major 
questions of policy as a condition of 
its continuance. The Committee es- 
tablished its right to designate its 
own officers and secured from the Ad- 
ministrator directive to his staff that 
major policy decisions and regulations 
be cleared with the Committee. Three 
liaison officers were appointed on the 
staff of the Labor Office on designa- 
tion of the respective labor organiza- 
tions to keep in touch with adminis- 
trative developments under the super- 
vision of the Labor Policy Committee. 


One of the major concerns of the 
Committee was the provision of ade- 
quate Labor representation on war 
price and rationing boards and in 
state and regional OPA offices. Ad- 
ministrative Letter No. 3, dealing with 
the organization of the local war price 
and rationing boards, was sent out by 
the Administrator requesting that 
provision be made for local Labor rep- 
resentation. This letter did not prove 
to be effective, and the Labor Policy 
Committee finally secured a commit- 
ment from the Administrator provid- 
ing for a full measure of Labor rep- 
resentation as a matter of OPA policy. 
It was agreed that a definite schedule 
would be followed in making sure that 
Labor representation was provided in 
one group of states after another. 
Since nominations to local war price 
and rationing boards are normally 
made by the local defense councils, 
the Labor Policy Committee conferred 
with the Director of the Office of Civ- 
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ilian Defense and secured from him 
a promise of full assistance, provided 
a clear-cut statement of policy to this 
effect would be forthcoming from the 
OPA Administrator. It was only after 
these arrangements had been complet- 
ed that the program of local Labor 
representation was put under way. 
An agreement was also reached with 
the Administrator that two Labor rep- 
resentatives will be appointed in each 
of the eight regional offices and at 
least one Labor representative in each 
state OPA office. 


The Labor Policy Committee ap- 
pointed subcommittees on labor repre- 
sentation and rationing boards; tire, 
gasoline and automobile rationing; 
rent control; and consumer problems. 
Several subcommittees were also cre- 
ated for particular industries in which 
problems of direct interest to Labor 
had developed. 


Of primary concern to the Labor 
Policy Committee was the relation of 
the price control policy to wages. In 
a stormy session with the Administra- 
tor, the Committee challenged the 
OPA procedures through which price 
regulations proved in effect wage- 
freezing devices. The Committee 
asked the Administrator to place on 
record a straight and unequivocal 
statement of policy with regard to 
the relation of price control to wage 
fixing. Having promised such a state- 
ment to the Committee, the Adminis- 
trator evaded this request on the pre- 
text that policy would depend on the 
Presidential determination of this is- 
sue. As the President’s policy was 
already clearly set forth on April 27 
and reiterated on September 7, the 
result was that the OPA policy to- 
ward wages was maintained and in 
practice continuously carried out with- 
out a policy statement to the Commit- 
tee or clearance with it. This issue 
of basic policy which the OPA Ad- 
ministrator failed to meet with his 
own Labor Policy Committee greatly 
impaired the effectiveness of Labor 
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participation and cooperation with the 
entire OPA program. This develop- 
ment was all the more unfortunate 
because of the sincere and patriotic 
desire on the part of labor organi- 
zations throughout the nation to 
utilize to the maximum their organi- 
zational channels to achieve the most 
effective stabilization of the nation’s 
wartime economy through democratic 
means. 


(P. 519) The Executive Coun- 
cil report gives a detailed account 
of the development of price and rent 
control agencies and with changes in 
the basic policies of the Price Control 
Administrator. We commend this 
record to all unions for careful read- 
ing to inform them of the background, 
the basic issues, and the administra- 
tive approach of this agency. Con- 
trol over civilian prices which include 
all costs up to the point of sale, pre- 
sent a temptation to a controller to 
reach into the causes of price control 
and to attempt to regulate more 
than prices. However, that is not the 
intent of the Price Control Act and 
issues of jurisdiction have been at 
least temporarily clarified and the 
field limited to prices of civilian goods. 


Your committee wishes to point out 
the essential differences between price 
control and rationing. One deals only 
with commodities while the other ex- 
tends to human living and regulates 
daily habits. One is a technical field 
and the other is concerned with hu- 
man values. The decision to ration a 
commodity may be made to support 
price stabilization, but the rationing 
of the commodities requires entirely 
different rationing techniques. 


To be effective rationing must be 
carried out through a cooperative 
partnership between the Government 
and the citizens who shall have pro- 
portional representation in the ad- 
ministration of rationing. Up to the 
present time there are only approxi- 
mately 1,600 labor representatives on 
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the approximately 5,000 boards on 
which Labor should have at least one 
representative each. For the above 
reasons your committee recommends 
that the administration of all ration- 
ing should be placed under the Direc- 
tor of Economic Stabilization and that 
representative local boards be set up 
for this purpose. 

We note the excellent service given 
by the Federation’s representatives 
on the Labor Policy Committee of the 
O.P.A. This record is evidence that 


Labor makes constructive use of op- 
‘portunities for representation. We 


emphasize also that prices are but one 
element in the problem of stabiliza- 
tion and that price control with fiscal 
and financial policies calculated to 
control inflationary trends, would be 
powerless. 


We dread inflation and are com- 
mitted to do our utmost to protect our 
nation from uncontrolled spiraling of 
prices as well as fiscal and monetary 
policies that needlessly inflate our 
credit facilities. 


Packing Industry—(1942, p. 561) 


The problems of the packing industry | 
brought about by the imposition of — 


price ceilings on meat commodities, 
was brought before the convention 
through a resolution designed to bring 
about an adjustment by either punc- 
turing the ceilings for the entire meat 
packing industry or fixing the price 
of livestock at a rate which would 


“{nsure a reasonable profit to the 
livestock raiser as well as to permit 


the meat packing industry to operate 
at a reasonable profit.” 


The conven- — 


tion committee reported that inasmuch ~ 


as the situation had been altered by 
decisions then recently handed down, 


the resolution should be, and was so 


voted, referred to the Executive Coun- 
cil. 

(1943, p: 554) The E.C. Re- 
port covered activities of labor rep- 
resentatives in connection with price 
control in order to prevent fur- 
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ther increases in the cost of living. 
The convention committee considering 
this subject submitted the follow- 
ing report which was unanimously 
adopted: 

Rationing and price control are two 
important tools of the over-all pro- 
gram to prevent and control inflation. 

The Executive Council report de- 
scribes what labor representatives 
have done to prevent further increases 
in the costs of living—an objective 
essential to protect wage earners 
against serious hardships. Although 
price control has been steadily ex- 
tended, it served to stabilize at high- 
er levels. Such cut-backs as have oc- 
curred have not been important in 
reducing the higher costs of living. 

The cost of living index of the Bu- 
reau of Labor Statistics has been the 
basis for the administration of sta- 
bilization without consideration of the 
fact that this index does not reflect 
how wage earners spend their incomes, 
the substitutions they make as neces- 
sary economies, or the increasing pro- 
portion of wages going into taxes and 
war bonds. We urge studies of spend- 
ings in order to make sure that war 
sacrifices do not endanger the life and 
health of the nation’s wage earners. 

We urge greater attention to nu- 
trition and to plans to have adequate 
eating facilities either in plants or 
in neighboring localities. Unions 
should look into the possibilities of co- 
operative restaurants or cafeterias so 
that workers could be assured ade- 
quate nourishiment at work with fa- 
cilities for providing food to be taken 
home in cases where mothers are also 
employed. 

We urge the War Food Adminis- 
tration to include in its program the 
encouragement of the production of 
less expensive nourishing foods. 


We urge the O.P.A. to insist upon 


the continuance of less expensive lines 


of supplies with no deterioration in 
quality. 
We urge all unions to actively in- 
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sist upon labor representation on all 
rationing boards and to hold these 
representatives responsible for serv- 
ice to wage earners. Where satisfac- 
tion is not forthcoming refer problems 
promptly to Federation headquarters. 

We urge that women’s auxiliaries 
be mobilized to work with union rep- 
resentatives on price control and ra- 
tioning. 

(P. 159) Of foremost importance 
to Labor in the administration of 
both price control and rationing is 
the development of a strong local 
organization of Labor in every com- 
munity, equipped to deal with con- 
sumer problems. Direct participation 
by representatives of our unions and 
by members of women’s auxiliaries on 
war price and rationing panels and 
on local boards is imperative. Unions 
should also be in position to furnish 
volunteers equipped to participate in 
price enforcement. Labor organiza- 
tions are faced today with strongly 
organized pressure groups determined 
to profit from price rises at the ex- 
pense of the wage earners. Without 
strong and continuing organization 
equipped to deal with the cost of living 
and other consumer problems in every 
community, Labor will be unable to 
counteract this organized pressure. To 
this end we recommend that the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor call upon 
all central labor unions, state federa- 
tions of labor, and national and inter- 
national unions, to form consumer 
committees equipped to serve our 
membership in dealing directly and ef- 
fectively with price, cost of living, 
and rationing problems as these arise 
under war conditions. 

(P. 464) Res. 27: 

Whereas—It is of general knowl- 
edge that the so-called ceiling prices 
established by the O.P.A. are constant- 
ly violated, and 

Whereas—It is also generally 
known that in violation of the O.P.A., 
black markets are flourishing in var- 
ious communities, and 
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Whereas—These violations are due 
to the lack of personnel of the O.P.A. 
caused by the cut in appropriation by 
Congress for the O.P.A., and 


Whereas—Because of this lack of 
personnel, the consumers in general 
and the workers in particular are at 
a great disadvantage, therefore, be it 


Resolved—That the American Fed- 
eration of Labor in convention as- 
sembled demands that the Government 
and the Appropriation Committee of 
Congress appropriate the necessary 
sum for the O.P.A. to enable it to have 
a sufficiently large personnel for the 
purpose of enforcing its ceiling prices, 
abolishing the black market and in 
general policing in every community 
and bring about the immediate pun- 
ishment for all violators of the O.P.A. 
price ceilings and those running the 
black markets. 


Your committee is convinced that 
this resolution should be referred to 
the Executive Council for thorough- 
going investigation, and such action 
as then seems advisable, and so rec- 
ommends. 


Post War—(1944, p. 249) ...large 
and important areas of cost-of-living 
control have been left wide open to 
inflationary attack. This attack has 
already begun and will succeed unless 
Labor acts promptly in every commu- 
nity to protect the wage earner’s dol- 
lar. The full force of inflationary 
pressure will come not during, but 
after, the war. After the last World 
War the most critical period of in- 
flation proved to be the eighteen 
months following the Armistice. The 
crucial test of our ability to prevent 
a runaway inflation will come within 
two years after hostilities end. 

In our opinion, there is a grave 
threat of curtailment of the real in- 
come of workers through price in- 
creases. We recommend that, to meet 
this threat and to assure wage earn- 
ers and their families maximum pro- 
tection as the nation’s largest buyers 


iS a wage cut. 
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and consumers, all central labor un- 
ions form consumer committees to 
maintain informational services and 
otherwise aid our affiliated unions, 
their members and families in dealing 
with their cost-of-living problems, and 
that all possible advice and guidance 
be extended to such consumer commit- 
tees by the American Federation of 
Labor. 


(P. 576) Effective price control is 
of vital importance to wage earners; 
every price increase, open or hidden, 
in goods and services essential to living 
To protect the wages, 
the incomes and the buying power of 
all workers or consumers, the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor insists on the 
continuation of price control so long 
as upward pressure of prices remains 
and until the danger of inflation is 
past. As the Executive Council points 
out, the most severe test of the na- 
tion’s ability to prevent a runaway 
inflation is likely to come within two 
years after hostilities end. Authority 
to enforce ceiling prices should there- 
fore continue beyond the actual war 
emergency. Unless we maintain price 
stability and protect the workers’ buy- 
ing power in the difficult period of 
post-war transition, there will be no 
escape from eventual collapse and 
mass unemployment. Only by retain- 
ing price ceilings and rationing as 
long-as scarcities of essential goods 
exist can we assure complete and per- 
manent removal of controls when full 
peace-time production and a free mar- 
ket are achieved. 


Of strategic importance is pricing 
of reconverted civilian articles coming 
back on the market. So long as these 
articles, essential household appli- 
ances and automobiles, remain scarce, 
pressure for a speculative rise in their 
prices will be great. It would be dis- 
astrous to future employment if in- 
dustry were allowed to price these 
goods out of a mass market and thus 
price workers out of jobs. We urge 
that prices on reconverted items be 
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kept at 1942 levels and that upward 
adjustments be permitted only on 
showing of hardship as in the case 
of some small businesses. We also 
ask that the War Production Board 
and other agencies concerned take 
positive measures to assure continued 
production of low-priced items and to 
require minimum quality specifica- 
tions on essential commodities, es- 
pecially low-cost textiles and apparel. 


Organized labor constitutes the 
largest and most effective instrument 
of consumer representation. Repre- 
sentatives of the A. F. of L. on the 
OPA, its district labor advisory com- 
mittes and local price and rationing 
boards have rendered an outstanding 
service not only to our membership 
but to all consumers of the nation. 
We urge that our unions everywhere 
make available the services of quali- 
fied labor representatives so that the 
share of labor participation in price 
control and rationing may be increas- 
ed. In the days ahead, it will be of 
growing importance to make sure that 
labor representatives do not become 
mere silent partners in price admin- 
istration and that labor retains initia- 
tive in shaping an independent and 
unified policy of consumer protection, 
a policy which is labor’s own. We 
concur with the recommendation of 
the E.C. that to this end our central 
labor unions be asked to form A. F. 
of L. consumer committees in every 
community and that aid and guidance 
be extended to union consumer com- 
mittees by A. F. of L. We recom- 
mend that for this purpose the presi- 
dent of the A. F. of L. appoint a con- 
sumer committee of the A. F. of L. 
to coordinate the policy and further 
the activities of our unions in all mat- 
ters relating to the cost of living and 
consumer protection. 


(1946, p. 11) In keynote speech to 
the convention the President of A. F. 
of L. said: 


. - on the question of price control 
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we have been passing through a situ- 
ation that has subjected us to very 
trying experiences. Fairly decent gov- 
ernmental control was exercised by 
the Government up to June 30, when 
the first governmental control act was 
passed and was in operation. Then 
the Congress of the United States re- 
fused to continue the Act in its former 
character. I am not sure that it was 
then suited for the changed conditions 
that had come about, but at least an 
examination of the Act itself and the 
record leads us to the conclusion that 
it at least was better than the Act 
they finally passed. Instead of this 
Act now in operation, passed by the 
Congress of the United States, being 
a price control law, I would classify 
it as a profit promoting measure. La- 
ber has suffered as a result of it al- 
ready. We are suffering now. We 
believe that some new way must be 
found, and with the exception of per- 
haps continued control of rent and 
some other items comparable to that, 
we believe the time has come when 
price control, along with wage control, 
should be lifted by the Government 
of the United States. 


. .. We are students of economics 
enough to know that there is but one 
remedy for inflation—a great evil— 
and that is full production. And what 
is needed is not so much price control 
as the centering upon full production 
by the workers of the nation and by 
cooperation of management making it 
possible for us to apply the law of 
economics and bring about production 
so it will balance with the law of sup- 
ply and demand. Everyone knows 
that. Any article that is short will 
call for more prices and create black 
markets, but full production means a 
solution of the problem of inflation. 

The record shows that our workers 
are centering their efforts in that di- 
rection, and I predict that if manage- 
ment will cooperate with labor, if the 
Government will stop breaking down 
the morale of workers by threatening 
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to enact slave legislation and impose 
that upon the workers of the nation, 
within a period of two years and we 
will reach full production in this coun- 
try and we will apply the remedy for 
inflation. 


(Pp. 216, 486) This section re- 
counts the legislative steps that re- 
sulted in the present law under which 
prices have been raised and provides 
for decontrol. We move approval of 
this section and recommend that this 
convention record insistence on imme- 
diate decontrol of all prices except 
rents with a return to the controls of 
a free economy. 


(1947, p. 677) Two resolutions, 
Nos. 185 and 121, both dealing with 
price control, were considered by the 
convention and referred to the Execu- 
tive Council. The “resolves” of the 
respective proposals follow: 


(Res. 185) 


Resolved—That the American Fed- 
eration of Labor go on record in favor 
of government price controls and price 
fixing downward through standardiza- 
tion and regulation, whereby the trend 
toward dangerous inflation can be 
stopped and positive relief brought 
to the consuming public generally and 
public employees and others in rela- 
tively fixed income groups in particu- 
lar. 

Res. 121: 


Resolved—That the American Fed- 
eration of Labor in convention as- 
sembled in San Francisco, California, 
go on record as favoring the adoption 
of a program as part of our national 
policy of price reduction which would 
put an end to the extravagant and 
unfair price rises that have taken 
place in consumer goods and in all 
other commodities since June 1946, 
and be it further 


Resolved—That we favor the crea- 
tion of a Federal Price Adjustment 
Board by Executive Order, to imple- 
ment this policy of a national scale. 
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Primary Elections—(1926, p. 237) 

There is being conducted a nation- 
wide fight on the direct primary, with 
the evident purpose of returning to 
the old system of nominating by con- 
vention, thus subordinating political 
parties to machine control. 


We deem this activity an attack on 


democratic government an assault on © 


established free institutions and as a 
further effort to wrest control of the 
government from the people; there- 
fore, be it 


Resolved — By the Forty-sixth An- 


-mual Convention of the A. F. of L., in 


convention assembled, that we reaf- 
firm our belief in and advocacy of the 
direct primary, pledge anew our con- 
tinued united efforts to defend the 
direct primary against its enemies, 
and further that we urge all affiliated 
national and international unions and 
state federations of labor to exert 
every effort to awaken the people to 
the danger threatening popular govy- 
ernment. 


White— (1944, p. 507) Res. 25: 


Whereas—The United States Su- 
preme Court in a recent decision, has 
outlawed white primaries as being un- 
constitutional, based upon a case in 
the State of Texas, and citizens, with- 
out regard to race or color, are now 
voting in the primaries of the state of 
Texas, but since several other south- 
ern states continue to defy the deci- 
sion of the United States Supreme 
Court, by refusing Negroes the right 
to vote in the primaries, therefore, 
be it 


; 
/ 


Resolved—That this convention of — 
the American Federation of Labor in 
New Orleans, La., November, 1944, go 


on record as commending, upholding — 


and supporting the decision of the 
United States Supreme Court, outlaw- 


; 


ing white primaries, and call upon the 


United States Department of Justice 
to enforce it in the interest of the 
preservation of constitutional govern- 
ment, democracy and justice. 
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Your committee is in full approval 
with the action of the United States 
Supreme Court in outlawing white 
primaries. Your committee, however, 
is without any evidence that the 
United States Department of Justice 
has failed to declined to enforce this 
decision of the Supreme Court. For 
this reason we recommend that the 
resolution be referred to the Execu- 
tive Council so that an investigation 
may be made and the facts ascer- 
tained. 


Presidential Pref erential— (1953, p. 
402) Res. 30: 


Whereas—The present method of 
nominations for the great offices of 
President and Vice President of these 
United States is not indicative of the 
wishes of the electorate, and 


Whereas—The political parties have 
not carried out the wishes of the elec- 
torate through the preferential pri- 
maries held in some states, and 


Whereas—Some great and learned 
men, along with the common wage- 
earners, have expressed themselves in 
this matter, and 


Whereas—One great statesman, 
Woodrow Wilson, in a letter dated 
February 5, 1913, wrote: “There 
ought never to be another presidential 
nominating convention, and there 
need never be another. The nomina- 
tions should be made directly by the 
people at the polls. Conventions 
should determine nothing but party 
platforms, and should be made up of 
men who would be expected if elected 
to carry those platforms into effect. 
It is not necessary to attend to the 
people’s business by constitutional 
amendment, if you will only actually 
put the business into the people’s own 
hands,” and 

Whereas—The administration of our 
country rightfully belongs to the peo- 
ple, who are overwhelmingly wage 
earners, and should have the right to 
nominate the best men of all political 


_ parties, for the right to contest for 
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honor to serve as the heads of this 
great country, therefore, be it 


Resolved—That this 72nd Conven- 
tion of the American Federation of 
Labor, assembled in the City of St. 
Louis, go on record to recommend and 
urge that legislation be enacted by 
the Congress of the United States to 
provide for a presidential preferen- 
tial primary election, and be it further 

Resolved—That the American Fed- 
eration of Labor request all affiliated 
unions to lend their full support to 
such a measure, and be it further 


Resolved—That copies of this reso- 
lution be forwarded to the President 
of the United States and to the proper 
committees of the U.S. Senate and the 
House of Representatives, with the 
request that legislation to provide for 
a presidential preferential primary 
election be enacted promptly. 

(P. 648) Convention expressed sym- 
pathy with the contents of the resolu- 
tion and referred subject to the offi- 
cers of the A. F. of L. for study and 
formulation of policy. 


Printing (Government) — (1947, p. 
668) The problems facing government 
printers through the practice of con- 
tracting work out to private business, 
was presented to the convention 
through Res. 151. The resolution was 
unanimously adopted as follows: 


Whereas—Men and women accept 
employment in peacetime in the bond 
of good faith and full intention to 
make the Federal Government civilian 
service a career, and 


Whereas—Much of the turnover in 
the government service is superin- 
duced through the uncertainties of 
limitation on appropriations, expira- 
tion of appropriations, cessation of 
projects and programs, whether emer- 
gency, defense, wartime or peace- 
time, and 

Whereas—Instability in government 
employment is so noticeably high as 
to discourage entrance of many quali- 
fied persons, and 
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Whereas—Wave after wave of dis- 
missals continually beset the govern- 
ment service without planning beyond 
determination to curtail numbers em- 
ployed, therefore, be it 


Resolved—That the American Fed- 
eration of Labor joins wholeheartedly 
in endorsing the position of its unions 
in the Government Employes Council 
of the American Federation of Labor 
in their purpose of seeing established 
an orderly system to eliminate the 
official hysteria which leads to reduc- 
tion in force and to prevent the dam- 
age to employe morale, lowered effi- 
ciency and resultant decline in return 
upon the citizens’ tax-dollar invest- 
ment. 


Subcontracting— (1949, pp. 53, 389) 
Res. 53 opposed the practice of con- 
tracting printing to outside firms 
which deprives employees in the Bu- 
reau of Engraving and the Govern- 
ment Printing Office of work opportu- 
nities which would eventually reduce 
the personnel. 


Printing Trades—Lithographers 
(Juris)—(1940, pp. 64, 602) On the 
long-standing jurisdictional dispute be- 
tween the two named international 
unions, the Executive Council report- 
ed to the convention that the lithog- 
raphers had refused to abide by the 
decision rendered. Hearings were held 
during the convention and the follow- 
ing report was made and adopted: 


This controversy dates back many 
years and as the result of an under- 
standing reached at the 1915 Conven- 
tion of the A. F. of L. when a com- 
mittee of three was agreed to for the 
purpose of inquiring into technical 
phases involved and in order to de- 
termine the jurisdictional claims of 
each. All parties agreed to abide by 
the findings and recommendations of 
this committee. The 1916 Convention 
of the A. F. of L. affirmed the report 
and findings of this committee which 
defined the jurisdictional rights of 
each of these three international un- 
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ions and recommended, as well, a 
method by which these jurisdictional 
rights might be fully observed and 
protected. All efforts to bring about 
an observance of these agreements 
and decisions have failed throughout 
these years and solely because of the 
refusal of the Lithographers Inter- 
national Protective and Beneficial As- 
sociation to observe its agreement and 
decisions herein noted. 

In the hearing held by your com- 
mittee, it developed that the situation 
has become more and more aggravated 
each succeeding year and that at the 


‘present a well determined course is 


essential if the confusion in the print- 
ing trades and if the jurisdictional 
rights as well as agreements entered 
into and referred to herein are to be 
made effective. 

Your committee, therefore, recom- 
mends that the Lithographers Inter- 
national Protective and Beneficial As- 
sociation be directed to carry out its 
original agreement, abide by previous 
decisions reached by the A. F. of L. 
and observe the jurisdictional rights, 
as determined by the method to which 
it had agreed. That, failing to give 
substantial evidence of its intention 
to do so and failing to take active 
steps to that end within a period of 
ninety (90) days after adjournment 
of this convention, that the Executive 
Council be authorized and directed to 
withdraw or suspend its affiliation to 
the American Federation of Labor and 
hold it in suspension until it evidences 
observance of agreements entered in- 
to and the decisions reached. It is 
further recommended that in the in- 


oe 


terim the International Photo Engray- 


ers Union, the International Printing 
Pressmen and Assistants Union and 
the Lithographers International Pro-~ 
tective and Beneficial Association be 


directed to appoint a committee of — 


three (3) of each of the respective 
unions to meet in conference between 
themselves and with the view of com- 
posing existing differences and con- 


| ants’ 
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summating some plan designed to ob- 
serve the respective jurisdiction rights 
and adjust their relationship upon a 
friendly and cooperative basis; that 
these conferences proceed at the earli- 
est possible moment and continue 
throughout the 90-day period previ- 
ously indicated or so long as there 
may exist a reasonable opportunity 
for an amicable adjustment. It is fur- 
ther recommended that these organ- 
izations be directed to present a joint, 
or individual, report of the results of 
their conferences to the president of 
the American Federation of Labor at 
the expiration, or previous to the 90- 
day period. If upon the rendering of 
such report or reports, the Executive 
Council shall find that further efforts 
to compose the differences will prove 
futile, then the Executive Council 
shall give enforcement to the suspen- 
sion order as herein before recom- 
mended. 


(1942, p. 63) Tentative proposals 
for the adjustment of the long-stand- 
ing dispute between the named organ- 
izations, were reported to the conven- 
tion by the Executive Council. 


(P. 452) The Committee on Adjust- 
ment at the 61st Annual Convention 
of the American Federation of Labor 
in Seattle, October, 1941, gave con- 
sideration to action of the previous 
convention together with conferences 
subsequently held by representatives 
of the organizations directly involved. 


The committee was informed by the 
representatives of the International 
Printing Pressmen’s and Assistants’ 
Union, the Photo-Engravers Union 
and the Lithographers International 
Protective and Beneficial Ass’n. that 
they felt satisfied that this contro- 
versy could be definitely adjusted 
within a reasonable time. President 
Berry on behalf of the Internation- 
al Printing Pressmen’s and Assist- 
Union, advised that his or- 
ganization would accept and abide 
by whatever agreement might be 
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reached or understanding entered into 
between the Lithographers and the 
Photo Engravers, with the reservation 
that whatever plan of amalgamation 
or merger might be ultimately agreed 
to, that he would have the right to 
review that plan. The photo engravers 
on the other hand approved the pro- 
posal of the lithographers in principle 
and further meetings were agreed 
to for the purpose of working out a 
satisfactory plan of amalgamation 
that might meet the requirements of 
the Printing Pressmen’s Union. 


Further conferences have been held 
and your committee is advised that a 
plan of adjustment has been submitted 
and it is now in possession of Presi- 
dent Berry of the Printing Pressmen’s 
Union for his consideration. 


Therefore, we recommend that con- 
ferences be continued with the view 
of adjusting this matter at the earliest 
possible date and that the president of 
the American Federation of Labor 
render whatever assistance may be 
possible to bring about the desired 
results. 


(1943, p. 42) No definite progress 
has been made in the final adjustment 
of the controversy which arose be- 
tween the printing trades organiza- 
tions and the Lithographers’ Interna- 
tional Protective and Beneficial Asso- 
ciation which was reported upon to 
the Toronto Convention one year ago. 
Because of the change which has taken 
place as a result of the war it seemed 
to be the opinion of the representa- 
tives of the printing trades organiza- 
tions directly interested in the contro- 
versy, that the status quo be continued 
and further consideration of the con- 
troversy postponed until after the 
war has been concluded. 


This attitude of the printing trades 
organizations is set forth in a letter 
which was sent to President Green 
by President Volz, of the International 
Photo - Engravers’ Union of North 
America, and President Berry, of the 
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International Printing Pressmen and 
Assistants’ Union of North America. 
The letter referred to reads as follows: 


May 24, 19438. 


Mr. WM. GREEN, President, 
American Federation of Labor, 
A. F. of L. Building, 
Washington, D. C. 


DEAR PRESIDENT GREEN: 


While deploring the attitude of 
the Lithographers’ International 
Protective and Beneficial Associa- 
tion of the United States and Can- 
ada in not complying with the long 
standing rulings of the American 
Federation of Labor relative to ju- 
risdiction over offset plate-making 
and printing, and likewise its rec- 
ommendations for the amalgama- 
tion of that group with the Inter- 
national Photo-Engravers’ Union of 
North America and the Interna- 
tional Printing Pressmen and As- 
sistants’ Union of North America, 
respectively, and in accordance with 
its jurisdictional award, these two 
latter organizations in view of 
present critical war conditions 
which warrant cessation of all in- 
ternal strife in the labor movement, 
recommend—without in any manner 
waiving their respective claims and 
without prejudice to the rulings of 
the Federation—that the entire 
question involved be held “status 
quo” for the duration. 


Respectfully submitted, 
(Signed) EDWARD J. VOLZ, 
President, 
International Photo-Engravers’ 
Union of North America. 


(Signed) GroRGE L. BERRY, 

President, 

International Printing Pressmen, 

and Assistants’ Union 

of North America. 

It is the opinion of the Executive 

Council that the suggestions made in 

the letter received from President 

Volz and President Berry be complied 
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with and carried out with the under- 
standing that the respective claims of 
the several organizations involved and 
decisions heretofore rendered upon 
them by the Executive Council and 
previous conventions shall in no way 
be modified or be prejudiced. 

(P. 384) The Executive Council re- 
ports its inability to bring about an 
adjustment in accordance with the 
previous convention decisions in the 
differences between the Lithographers 
International Protective and Beneficial 
Association and the International 
Printing Pressmen and Assistants’ 


‘Union. We regret that no adjustment 


in conformity with convention action 
could be reached, and recommend that 
unremitting efforts be made to reach 
an early settlement of all differences. 
Under the existing conditions of rapid 
and profound changes in the graphic 
arts industry, the achievement of com- 
plete harmony in the ranks of the 
printing trades is urgent and imper- 
ative. 


Prison Labor—(1924, p. 48) Con- 
tinued efforts have been made in the 
past year as in preceding years to 
protect the labor of free men from 
competition against convict labor. To 
further legislation of this character a 
conference was called by the Executive 
Council as directed by the Portland © 
Convention of the A. F. of L. 

As was indicated in our report of a 
year ago, out of approximately 67,000 
prisoners in the various prisons and 
reformatories conducted by the sev- 
eral states, 18,439 were engaged in 
what is known as “shop trades,” out 
of which 10,740 were employed in in- 
dustries under contract and public ac- 
count systems and wherein the man- 
ufactured goods are disposed of in the 
open market in competition with free 
labor. Of the 10,740 prisoners work- 
ing under the contract system, 5,749 
or fifty-three per cent are employed 
in the manufacture of work shirts and 
overalls. It is thus apparent that the 
solution of this problem does not rest 
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entirely upon the enactment of effec- 
tive state and national legislation, but 
that substantial aid can be given the 
movement of eliminating competition 
of convict labor by wage earners ex- 
ercising a greater discriminating care 
and judgment against purchasing con- 
vict made goods. A consistent and 
persistent demand for union label 
goods of this kind will be of material 
assistance. 

The evil involved in the competition 
of convict labor with free labor, how- 
ever, cannot be wholly exterminated 
without proper and effective national 
and state legislation. Indeed, it is a 
fundamental error for the state or 
nation to use the services of convicts 
for private gain or other than for 
state use. 

The A. F. of L. has consistently 
advocated the state use system of em- 
ploying convicts in penal institutions; 
that is, that the state itself or its sub- 
divisions consume the commodities 
produced within the penal institutions 
of the state. 


It has also condemned the contract 
system, the lease system, the piece 
price system and the state or public 
account system, the first three of 
which are practically the same in op- 
eration as the contract system and 
work to the detriment of the convict, 
the state, the employers and the work- 
ers of the states. The last system, 
the state itself enters into direct com- 
petition with its citizens by disposing 
on the open market of materials man- 
ufactured by the inmates of its penal 
institutions. 

There are at present 47 states 
that use either or all of the following: 
Contract, piece price, lease and/or 
public account systems. It is advisable 
that a bill for legislative enactment 
be prepared for presentation to and 


_ enactment by these several state leg- 


islatures abolishing either or all of 
these systems and installing in their 
stead the state-use system. 

It is also advisable that continued 
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efforts be made to have an enabling 
Act similar to what was known as 
Booher or Nolan bills, enacted by Con- 
gress which will permit the states that 
have already enforced the state-use 
system to legislate against the im- 
portation of goods made under the 
four systems which are condemned 
by not only the A. F. of L. but by all 
fair-minded citizens interested in this 
problem. 

Central bodies, which have legisla- 
tive committees, state branches, and 
international organizations the mem- 
bers of which are adversely affected 
in states where the four systems con- 
demned are in whole or part in use 
are urged to use every possible effort 
and activity to have substituted there- 
for the state-use system. 

(P. 71) A bill was introduced direct- 
ing the Secretary of Labor to make 
an investigation and report on the 
subject of convict labor. Another was 
introduced to “further regulate inter- 
state and foreign commerce by pro- 
hibiting the interstate transportation 
of the products of convict labor.” No 
action was taken by the Committee on 
Labor. 


(P. 187) Convention emphasized 
with approval that every effort be 
made in the respective states to elimi- 
nate harmful convict labor competi- 
tion. State legislatures should be vig- 
orously urged to adopt the state-use 
system. 

The E.C. is instructed to seek the 
enactment by Congress of the bill 
which would prohibit the interstate 
transportation of the products of con- 
vict labor. 


(1925, p. 63) Bills for presentation 
in Congress and in the various states 
to eliminate the competition of prod- 
ucts of convict labor with free labor 
have been prepared. The federal bill 
is based on two laws that have been 
passed by Congress and declared un- 
constitutional by the Supreme Court 
of the U.S. It provides that any prod- 
ucts of the labor of convicts shipped 
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from one state into another shall come 
under the laws of the latter state the 
same as if manufactured therein. 

In 1890 Congress enacted a law “to 
limit the effect of the regulations of 
commerce between the several states 
and with foreign countries in certain 
cases.” This provided that all fer- 
mented, distilled, or other intoxicating 
liquors, or liquids, transported into 
any state or territory, or remaining 
therein, for use, consumption, sale or 
storage therein, shall be subject to 
the operation and effect of the laws 
of such state or territory enacted in 
the exercise of its police powers, to 
the same extent and in the same man- 
ner as though such liquids, or liquors, 
had been produced in such state or 
territory, and shall not be exempt 
therefrom by reason of being intro- 
duced therein in original packages or 
otherwise. In declaring this law con- 
stitutional, the Supreme Court said: 


Congress has not attempted to 
delegate the power to regulate com- 
merce or to exercise any power re- 
served to the states, or to grant a 
power not possessed by the states, 
or to adopt state laws. It has taken 
its own course and made its own 
regulation applying to these sub- 
jects of interstate commerce one 
common rule whose uniformity is 
not affected by variations in state 
laws in dealing with such property. 
No reason is perceived why, if Con- 
gress chooses to provide that certain 
designated subjects of interstate 
commerce shall be governed by a 
rule which divests them of that 
character at an earlier period of time 
than would otherwise be the case, 
it is not within its competency to 
do so. 


A similar law enacted in 1913 was 
also declared constitutional by the 
Supreme Court, which said: 

This Act, which in substance pro- 
hibits the shipment or transporta- 
tion from one state to another of 
intoxicating liquors in violation of 
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any law of such state, is a valid 
exercise of the power of Congress. 


It is therefore believed that should 
Congress pass the bill it is proposed 
to introduce, constructed on the lines 
of the two laws declared constitution- 
al, that if enacted into law it will also 
be approved by the Supreme Court. 


A bill providing for the state-use 
system to be presented in the various 
state legislatures where that system 
is not in effect is based on the best 
features of the New York, Ohio and 
Illinois convict labor laws. It provides 


«that the inmates of all penal institu- 


tions shall be employed in the manu- 
facture of articles for the exclusive 
use of the state or its political divi- 
sions. The enactment of the proposed 
federal law referred to will be an in- 
centive to the various states that have — 
other systems now to adopt the state- 
use system for self-protection. It will 
also prevent the transportation into a 
state of the products of convicts of © 
other states to the detriment of free © 
labor. It will destroy the contract sys- — 
tem and any other method in effect — 
that permits the products of convicts 
to be placed on the market. Both the 
federal and state bills exempt ele- 
emosynary institutions. 

5 


The last report available shows that 
in 1923, 36 per cent of the inmates of 
penal institutions were employed un- 
der the state-use system. 


The superintendent of federal pris- 
ons has announced that he will pre- 
sent a bill in Congress providing for 
establishing the state-use system in 
the three federal prisons at Atlanta, 
Leavenworth and McNeil Island. The 
object is to manufacture products for 
the departments of the government, — 
none to be sold on the market. 4 


(1927, p. 75) Bills were introduced — 
in Congress “to divest goods, wares 
and merchandise manufactured, pro- 
duced or mined by convicts or pris-— 
oners of their interstate character in 
certain cases.” It would subject all 
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convict-made goods sent into a state 
or territory to the laws of such state 
or territory to the same extent and 
in the same manner as though they 
had been manufactured therein. 

The opposition came from officials 
of penal institutions of more than 20 
states. They defended the present 
contract system. Representatives of 
the A. F. of L. insisted at the hear- 
ings that in states where the state-use 
system prevails all convicts are em- 
ployed but the products of convict 
labor did not come in competition in 
the markets with the products of free 
labor. 

The bill was reported favorably to 
the House. The Senate bill was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Education 
and Labor. ... It is believed there 
will be no serious trouble in securing 
a favorable report in the Seventieth 
Congress both from the Senate Com- 
mittee and again from the Commit- 
tee on Labor of the House. 


(1928, pp. 78, 204) Notwithstanding 
most bitter opposition from prison of- 
ficials and prison contractors, the 
Cooper-Hawes bill, to divest convict 
made goods of their interstate char- 
acter in certain cases, almost became 
a law. It passed the House by a vote 
of 303 to 39 but did not come to a 
vote in the Senate because of a fili- 
buster by opponents. 

During all the hearings not one wit- 
ness aside from state and prison offi- 
cials and the representatives of prison 
contractors appeared to oppose the 
bill. Most ridiculous objections were 
raised, but cross-examination of wit- 
nesses by members of the committees 
shattered their claims. Seventy-five 
members of the Senate were pledged 
to vote for the bill, nine were not un- 
friendly, and only 10 declared their 
determination to defeat it. The bill 
will be unfinished business when Con- 
gress meets again in December, and 
we believe it will pass. 

(1929, p. 89) Now that the Hawes- 
Cooper convict labor bill has become a 
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law it is necessary to outline a pro- 
gram for legislation in the states. This 
is a much more difficult problem than 
would first be recognized. The bill 
provides that goods, wares and mer- 
candise manufactured, produced or 
mined by convict labor shall come un- 
der the laws of the state into which 
they are shipped. It has never been 
the intention to interfere with farm 
products. Only manufactured goods 
come in competition with free labor 
in the factories and workshops of the 
country. 

The question that arises is how shall 
legislation in the states be worded and 
what is to be its intent. The Hawes- 
Cooper Act provides that convict la- 
bor products shall be divested of their 
interstate character in certain cases. 
This permits each state to enact a 
law prohibiting the importation with- 
in its borders of convict-made goods 
from other states. 


(P. 245) The A. F. of L. earnestly 
urges every delegate to closely read 
and study the report of the E.C. on 
the subject of convict labor. Partic- 
ularly, it is essential that the dele- 
gates realize the Hawes-Cooper bill, 
which has been termed one of the most 
important labor measures in recent 
years, requires supplemental legisla- 
tion by the states to become effective. 
Consequently, this eagerly sought leg- 
islative measure is valueless unless 
backed up by the appropriate state 
enactments mentioned in the report. 

It has been definitely determined 
that the convict labor question is a 
state problem and delegates should 
study it in relation to the existing laws 
in their own states. 

The Hawes-Cooper bill will not be- 
come effective until January 19, 1934. 
In the meantime the organized labor 
movement must take the initiative in 
the fight for satisfactory state legis- 
lation along the lines of the model 
amendments included in the E.C. re- 
port. The utmost vigilance is neces- 
sary to prevent hostile forces from 
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nullifying the Hawes-Cooper bill by 
enacting inadequate and unsatisfac- 
tory state supplemental measures. 


(1930, pp. 105, 233) Several laws 
were enacted providing for a reform 
in federal prison methods. Amend- 
ments were made at the request of 
the A. F. of L. to prohibit any federal 
convict working on any article sold on 
the open market while incarcerated 
either in a federal or state penal in- 
stitution. These laws embody within 
their provisions the policy of the A. F. 
of L. that there shall be no sale of 
prison made goods from one state to 
another or to the Federal Government 
or from the Federal Government to 
any of the states. 


(P. 111) Although little more than 
a year has passed since the Hawes- 
Cooper Convict Labor Act became a 
law the governors of many states 
have accepted its provisions and state 
legislatures are enacting legislation 
which will make vital and effective 
the provisions of the law. 


The Hawes-Cooper Act does not go 
into effect until January 19, 1934, and 
at that time it is expected that the 
majority of the states will have adopt- 
ed the state-use system in the employ- 
ment of convicts and will also pro- 
hibit the importation within their 
states of convict made goods from 
other states. Among the most bitter 
opponents of the Hawes-Cooper bill 
was the governor of Missouri, who 
sent a delegation of officials to Wash- 
ington to protest against the legisla- 
tion, but after a year’s study of its 
provisions he has changed his attitude. 
He communicated with the governors 
of all the states asking for opinions 
of the law. 


At the Governors’ Conference in 
Salt Lake City in July, the governor 
quoted some of the answers he had 
received. The great majority of the 
answers regarded the law in a philo- 
sophical way and stated they were en- 
deavoring to meet the conditions that 
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will come when the law goes into 
effect. Governor Caulfield said: 

It would seem evident then that 
each state as a protective measure 
must bar from its market the prison 
made goods of other states and to 
avoid an unconstitutional determi- 
nation must withdraw its own prison 


made goods from its own open — 


market. . . . The state-use system 
seems to offer the greatest possi- 
bilities for stabilizing the present 
employment situation. My inquiries 


reveal that most of the states will 


turn to that system in preparation 
for the Hawes-Cooper Act. 
He also said: 

The state-use system will no doubt 
result in greater diversification and 
this will give better training to the 
prisoners for life. 


Only two governors suggested that 
the law was unconstitutional, but a 
careful reading of the minutes of the 
conference shows that the governors 
of most of the states have accepted 
the law as constitutional and will seek 
to introduce the state-use system and 
the prohibition of convict made goods 
manufactured in other states being 
sold on their open markets. 

The Hawes-Cooper Act is an en- 
abling Act. It gives the states the 
power to forbid the transportation 
within their respective borders of con- 
vict made goods from other states. 
The New York legislature passed a 
bill in the last session and it was 


signed by the governor prohibiting — 


the importation of convict made goods 


into that state after January 19, 1934. 


The working people of New Jersey 
and Ohio, which have the state-use 
system, 
same law enacted next winter. 

We urge state federations of labor 


will endeavor to have the © 


in states where the state-use system — 


is not in force to have bills introduced 
in the legislatures to introduce the 
state-use system and also to prohibit 
the importation into the states of con- 
vict made goods from other states. 
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In states where the state-use system 
is in effect, bills should be introduced 
to prohibit the transportation into the 
states of convict made goods from 
other states. Some 38 legislatures 
meet next winter and the work should 
begin immediately. 


(1931, pp. 120, 291) The Boston 
Convention referred Resolution No. 31 
to the E.C. for the purpose of having 
a complete statement made on the 
subject. The resolution states that 
“January 7, 1925, Congress passed a 
law which makes it mandatory for the 
attorney general to employ prison 
labor for the construction and main- 
tenance of all federal prisons and fed- 
eral reformatories wherever possible.” 


The law referred to and which was 
passed January 7, 1925, refers only 
to one prison and is not mandatory. 
It provides that in the construction of 
the Chillocothe Reformatory the at- 
torney general shall employ the labor 
of such United States prisoners who 
are confined in the Chillicothe Reform- 
atory “and who can be used under 
proper guard in the work necessary 
to construct the buildings.” 


Free labor is doing much of the 
work at the Chillocothe Reformatory 
and all those employed directly by 
the government are being paid the 
union rates of wages. Convicts are 
used only in the rough work. 


In the 71st Congress provisions were 
made for the erection of a federal 
prison, several jails and a reforma- 
tory. All of these buildings are to be 
constructed by free labor. A union 
contractor has the contract for the 
federal prison to be erected at Lewis- 
burg, Pa., at a cost of $3,800,000. 


For many years the A. F. of L. has 
endeavored to eliminate as far as pos- 
sible the competition of convict labor 
products with those produced by free 
labor. Until within the last two years 
our efforts were confined almost en- 
tirely to the production of goods, 
wares, merchandise and coal. 
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The unusual demand for new peni- 
tentiary buildings or additions during 
the past two years has brought con- 
vict labor in competition with the 
building trades. As said before so far 
as the Federal Government is con- 
cerned none of the new penal institu- 
tions will be built by convicts or will 
they have anything whatever to do 
with the work in any capacity. 

All work done by federal prisoners 
is exclusively for the government. 
Nothing is sold on the open market 
or sold to or exchanged with any state. 

The aim of the A. F. of L. has been 
to minimize the competition of con- 
vict labor so that employers of free 
labor will not be driven out of busi- 
ness. 

Various humane improvements are 
being introduced in the construction 
of the new federal prison. Iron bars 
will be absent except in cells where 
those mentally deranged or where 
those guilty of some infraction of the 
rules are incarcerated. 

As soon as Congress meets a bill 
will be introduced to prohibit the sale 
or exchange of convict made goods 
from any of the several states of the 
U.S. in competition with goods pro- 
duced by free labor in the District of 
Columbia. 


(1932, pp. 71, 232) As the Hawes- 
Cooper Convict Labor Act becomes ef- 
fective January 19, 1934, it is abso- 
lutely necessary that the legislatures 
which will meet in January, 1933, shall 
enact legislation to carry out the ob- 
ject of the Act. The Act enables states 
to forbid the sale, within their bor- 
ders, of convict made goods from 
other states. But it must be under- 
stood that unless the laws of the states 
provide that none of their own convict 
made products shall be sold on the 
open market, they cannot forbid the 
sale of convict made goods from other 
states. 

The Act provides that when convict 
made products from one state are 
shipped into another, they come under 
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the laws of that state the same as if 
manufactured therein. Therefore, great 
care should be taken to have the laws 
of the state changed to provide that 
none of the products of its penal in- 
stitutions shall be sold on the open 
market. 

Four states have taken advantage 
of the Hawes-Cooper Act. They are: 
Illinois, Maine, New York and New 
Jersey. The Ohio Legislature in its 
next session will undoubtedly approve 
proper legislation. In the last session 
the House by practically a unanimous 
vote passed a bill which was lost in 
the Senate in the closing days because 
of the congestion, 


(1938, pp. 107, 585) Unusual efforts 
were made to have the model convict 
labor bill passed by the legislatures 
of the various states. Seventeen states 
now have laws satisfactory to the 
A. F. of L. Twelve of the states en- 
acted the law in 1938. 

The Indiana Legislature passed two 
bills, one providing for state-use and 
the other forbidding the sale of con- 
vict-made goods from other states. 
The governor vetoed the latter. 

The Iowa Legislature passed a 
branding bill and applied its regula- 
tions to outside products. Rhode Is- 
land has chosen a commission repre- 
senting Labor, manufacturers and 
others to report to the 1934 session 
looking to the placing of that state on 
the state-use basis. 

The fact that no convict-made goods 
can be shipped into 17 states after 
January 19, 1934, for sale on the open 
market, will serve as a warning to 
states that have not enacted this law 
that they must adopt the state-use 
system. 

A representative of a prison con- 
tractor of New York City entered suit 
for an injunction to restrain the at- 
torney-general from enforcing the 
state law and contended that the 
Hawes-Cooper Act was unconstitu- 
tional. It is understood that the suit 
will be withdrawn. 
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Another suit was begun by the at- 
torney-general of Alabama, who asked 
for an injunction restraining 16 states 
from enforcing their convict labor 
laws. The states asked to be enjoined 
will fight the suit. The attorney- 
generals of those states met in Chi- 
cago and appointed a committee to 
draw up briefs in support of the con- 
stitutionality of the Hawes-Cooper 
Act. The hearing was set for October 
9, 1933. 


Many protests have been made by 
the citizens of Alabama and the A. F. 


“or L. believes that the attorney gen- 


eral of that state will not succeed in 
his efforts to uphold convict labor 
competition with free labor. 

The Oregon Legislature passed the 


convict labor bill but it was vetoed by 


the governor. As he is a department 
store owner and deals in a number of 


convict-made products, his action can 


be understood. The House of the Del- 
aware Legislature approved the meas- 


i 


ure, but the Senate refused to concur. — 


The Maine Legislature also refused to 
enact this legislation. 
Contracts for shirts in Kentucky 


1 


and Wyoming prisons were cancelled ~ 
because the Hawes-Cooper Act would © 


become effective after January 19, 
1934. 


(1934, pp. 86, 399) Forty-two state 


legislatures will meet in January or | 


later next year. Strenuous efforts 


should be made to have those states 


that have not taken advantage of the 
Hawes-Cooper Convict Labor Act do 
so. Seventeen states have enacted 


laws prohibiting the sale of convict- i 


made goods manufactured in its own 
prisons on the open market. 


The Hawes-Cooper Act provides that 
any convict-made goods shipped from — 
one state into another shall come un- 


der the laws of the latter the same as 
if manufactured therein. Therefore, 
if a state legislature enacts a law pro- 
hibiting the sale of its own convict- 
made products on the open market, no 

other state can sell its convict- made 


ner” et 
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products in that state. This is very 
important, as much unemployment is 
caused by the sale of convict-made 
goods on the open market, particularly 
so in view of the fact that the gov- 
ernment now permits the NRA label 
to go on convict-made goods, which 
action we condemn as being injurious 
to free labor. 


(1935, pp. 189, 451) Another im- 
portant step in the campaign of the 
A. F. of L. to eliminate the competi- 
tion of convict labor was taken to the 
Seventy-fourth Congress. The bill in- 
troduced prohibited the interstate 
transportation of prison-made prod- 
ucts into states that had established 
the state-use system. The state-use 
system prohibits the sale on the open 
market of prison-made goods manu- 
factured by the convicts of the state. 

The Hawes-Cooper Act enables a 
state to enact legislation prohibiting 
the sale of prison-made goods from 
another state if the former state’s 
laws provide that its own convict-made 
goods cannot be sold on the open 
market. Quite a number of cases have 
been reported of convict-made goods 
manufactured in one state being 
shipped and sold in a state which for- 
bids their sale on the open market. 
The Ashurst-Sumners Prison Labor 
Law provides: 

That it shall be unlawful for any 
person knowingly to transport or 
cause to be transported, in any 
manner or by any means whatso- 
ever, or aid or assist in obtaining 
transportation for or in transport- 
ing any goods, wares and merchan- 
dise manufactured, produced, or 
mined wholly or in part by convicts 
or prisoners (except convicts or 
prisoners on parole or probation), 
or in any penal or reformatory in- 
stitution, from one state, territory, 
or district of the United States, or 
place non-contiguous but subject to 
the jurisdiction thereof, or from any 
foreign country, into any state, ter- 
ritory, or district of the United 
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States, or place non-contiguous but 
subject to the jurisdiction thereof, 
where said goods, wares and mer- 
chandise are intended by any person 
interested therein to be received, 
possessed, sold, or in any manner 
used, either in the original package 
or otherwise, in violation of any law 
of such state, territory, or district 
of the United States, or place non- 
contiguous but subject to the jur- 
isdiction thereof. Nothing herein 
shall apply to commodities manu- 
factured in federal penal and cor- 
rectional institutions for use by the 
Federal Government. 


The law also provides that convict- 
made goods shipped in interstate com- 
merce shall be plainly marked so that 
the name and address of the shipper, 
the name and address of the consignee, 
the nature of the contents and the 
penal institution or reformatory where 
manufactured or produced may be 
readily ascertained on an inspection 
of the outside of the package in which 
said convict-made goods are shipped. 
A violation of the law shall be punish- 
able by a fine of not more than $1,000, 
and said goods, wares and merchan- 
dise forfeited to the U.S. 

(1986, pp. 135, 465) Twenty-two 
states have enacted legislation for the 
protection of free labor from competi- 
tion of convict labor. The last state to 
act was Louisiana. In those states no 
convict-made goods, wares, or mer- 
chandise produced or mined in the 
United States can be sold on the open 
market. The Hawes-Cooper Act di- 
vests state prison-made products of 
their interstate character and when 
such goods are shipped into a state, 
the laws of that state govern. This law 
was declared constitutional by the 
U.S. Supreme Court. 

The Ashurst-Sumners Convict La- 
bor Act is supplementary legislation 
to more thoroughly enforce the 
Hawes-Cooper Act. It provides that 
convict made goods shipped in inter- 
state commerce must bear a label 
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upon the container on which is printed 
the name of the prison where the ar- 
ticles were produced and to whom it 
is consigned. The object of this law is 
to prohibit carriers from accepting 
prison made products to be delivered 
in the twenty-two states that have 
adopted the state-use system. It is the 
purpose and intention of the A. F. of 
L. to examine all proposed legislation 
relating to the manufacture, shipment 
and sale of convict made goods, to 
consider all facts and information, 
legal, social and economic, bearing 
upon such proposed legislation and to 
take such action in connection there- 
with as may seem necessary in order 
to protect the interests of free labor 
from competition of goods manufac- 
tured by convict labor. It accepts and 
regards the enactment of legislation 
providing for the state-use system 
only, this to be supplemented by the 
enactment of the Hawes-Cooper Act 
in the different states, as the real so- 
lution of the problem. If all the states 
can be prevailed upon to pass a state- 
use system act, prohibiting the manu- 
facture and sale of convict made goods 
in competition with free labor and 
confining the distribution and use of 
convict made goods to state use only, 
the sale of convict made goods in com- 
petition with free labor within the 
state would be prohibited. If such 
state-use legislation could then be sup- 
plemented by the enactment of the 
Hawes-Cooper Act, each state could 
then prevent the shipment and sale of 
convict made goods within the state 
which were manufactured in other 
states and shipped in interstate com- 
merce. 


In conformity with actions taken by 
conventions of the A. F. of L., official 
communications have been addressed 
to the officers of state federations of 
labor in the different states where the 
state-use system has not been adopted, 
urging them to draft and sponsor leg- 
islation prohibiting the production 
and sale of convict made goods in com- 
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petition with goods manufactured by 
free labor. 

(1937, pp. 175, 310) The campaign 
to eliminate the sale of convict made 
products on the open market is grad- 
ually forcing upon the states that do 
not have the state-use system the ne- 
cessity for this legislation. Seven 


states enacted the state-use law this ~ 


year. Highteen states still sell their 
prison products on the open market, 
but there are thirty states into which 
they cannot ship them to be sold. 
The problem of finding a market is 


«becoming so difficult that it is doubtful 


whether there is a prison official in 
those eighteen states who does not 
recognize the fact that they must 
adopt the state-use system. Every 
state in the Union has a sufficient 
market in its state institutions or po- 
litical subdivisions that will keep 
every convict employed. 

Under the present method of doing 
business the prisons sell on the open 


market and then buy from favorite 


contractors the articles that are used 


: 


in the state institutions. This increases _ 
the cost. If the convict-made products ~ 


were used they would reduce the cost — 
of maintaining the prisons at least 50 — 


per cent. Every state that has adopt- 
ed the state-use system acknowledges 
its benefits. 

The eighteen states that are still 


| 
i 
, 


selling their prison-made products on — 
the open market in competition with Fs 
those produced by free labor are: Ala- — 


bama, Delaware, Florida, 
Iowa, Maine, Minnesota, Mississippi, — 
Missouri, Nevada, New Mexico, North — 


Indiana, i ' 


Dakota, South Carolina, South Da- 


kota, Vermont, West Virginia, Wis- 
consin, Wyoming. 


No doubt everyone of the — 
states could be induced to adopt a 


state-use system if a persistent and 
vigorous campaign is launched to have 
candidates for the legislatures pledge 
themselves to vote for this legislation. 
Other state federations of labor have 


worked diligently and succeeded in | 


having such laws enacted. 
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The opposition to the state-use sys- 
tem has not been so aggressive during 
the present year. Amendments to 
bills have been made in Congress that 
would prevent the transportation of 
convict-made goods in interstate com- 
merce and very little opposition has 
developed. However, the only true 
way in which the convict labor prob- 
lem can be solved is through each state 
providing that all goods, wares and 
merchandise produced or mined by 
convicts shall be exclusively for state 
use. 


(1938, p. 176) Thirty-one states 
have adopted the state-use system in 
the employment of convicts. Two of 
them have partially carried out the 
policy of the A. F. of L. Indiana and 
Maine enacted laws prohibiting trans- 
portation into those states of convict 
made goods to sell on the open mar- 
ket. They neglected, however, to en- 
act the state-use law, which makes 
the law enacted inoperative. 


The regulations relating to the 
transportation of prison made prod- 
ucts have been completed and distrib- 
uted to all freight agents throughout 
the United States. The regulations 
contain the Hawes-Cooper Act and the 
Ashurst-Sumners Act, and then gives 
the laws of every state pertaining to 
the sale of convict made products. 
The publication of the regulations will 
immediately prevent the transporta- 
tion of convict made products into 
states which do not permit its own 
convict made products to be sold on 
the open market. The result will be 
that the seventeen states that have not 
yet enacted the proper laws will be 
forced to do so as their markets for 
prison made products are slowly being 
taken away from them. 


The problem has been to impress 
the legislatures of the southern states 
that they must arrange for establish- 
ing the state-use system or otherwise 
they will not be able to sell any of 
their products anywhere in the United 
States. 
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(1939, pp. 159, 386) Fourteen states 
are still lacking the state-use system 
in the manufacture of goods, wares 
and merchandise. Nine of these states 
have practically no laws governing 
prison labor. These are: Alabama, 
Delaware, Missouri, Nevada, North 
Dakota, South Carolina, Vermont, 
West Virginia and Wyoming. While 
the latter has no laws governing con- 
vict labor, the administration pro- 
hibits the sale of convict made goods 
on the open market. 


Florida and Indiana adopted a 
state-use system this year but the fol- 
lowing states still refuse to indorse 
the state-use system: Alabama, Dela- 
ware, Iowa, Minnesota, Missouri, Ne- 
vada, New Mexico, North Dakota, 
South Carolina, South Dakota, Ver- 
mont, West Virginia, Wisconsin, Wy- 
oming. 

Eventually those states will have to 
adopt proper legislation as their mar- 
kets for prison products are very much 
curtailed because thirty-four states 
forbid their transportation within 
their borders for sale on the open mar- 
ket. 


(Foreign)—(1930, pp. 112, 235) The 
House refused to amend Section 307 
of the tariff act so that not only manu- 
factured goods but all that are mined 
and produced by convicts should not 
be entitled to enter at any port in the 
United States. When the bill reached 
the Senate representatives of the A. 
F. of L. took the matter up with the 
Senate Finance Committee and the 
words “mined and produced” were in- 
serted in the Section. When the bill 
reached the Senate floor another 
amendment was inserted which would 
also prohibit the entry of such articles 
as were mined, produced or manufac- 
tured wholly or in part by “forced or 
indentured labor under penal sanc- 
tions.” 


Still another amendment was made 
which postponed the taking into effect 
of the forced or indentured labor pro- 
visions until January 1, 1932. When 
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the bill reached the conference com- 
mittee this further amendment was 
made: 

“But in no case shall such provisions 
be applicable to goods, wares, articles, 
or merchandise so mined, produced or 
manufactured which are not mined, 
produced, or manufactured in such 
quantities in the United States as to 
meet the consumptive demands of the 
United States.” 

This exemption would apply to rub- 
ber and certain other articles not pro- 
duced in the United States, but would 
prohibit lumber, coal and manganese 
from entry if produced by forced or 
indentured labor. 


(1939, p. 386) In that portion of 
the Executive Council’s report cap- 
tioned, “Convict Labor,’ your com- 
mittee recommends that in the 14 
States still lacking the State-use sys- 
tem in the manufacture of goods, 
wares and merchandise produced by 
prison labor that the State Federa- 
tions continue in their endeavors to 
have legislatures enact convict labor 
legislation. 


(1940, pp. 70-71, 389) Convention 
approved following report of Execu- 
tive Council and recommended that 
the fullest possible cooperation be 
given to state federations in securing 
necessary supplemental state legisla- 
tion. 

For many years efforts have been 
made to curtail competition of convict- 
made goods with those produced by 
free labor. The American Federation 
of Labor has led the fight for such 
legislation and in 1929 secured the 
passage of the Hawes-Cooper Act 
(Public No. 669, approved January 
19, 1929). 

Under the Constitution Congress 
was given power to legislate in regard 
to interstate commerce but as all pow- 
ers not expressly given to the Federal 
Government by the Constitution are 
reserved to the states, Congress is 
powerless to legislate regarding intra- 
state commerce. By enacting the 
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Hawes-Cooper Act Congress divested 
itself of a portion of its jurisdiction 
over prison products in interstate 
commerce by authorizing states to sub- 
ject such goods, when shipped, to their 
own laws. The effective date of the 
Act was deferred five years in order 
that states might make necessary ad- 
justments. 
took advantage of the Hawes-Cooper 
Act and protected themselves by en- 
acting legislation restricting the sale 
or use of prison-made goods. How- 
ever, shipments continued to be made 


into states having restrictive laws 


and prison-made products were being 
“boot-legged” in such states. 

The American Federation of Labor, 
therefore, prepared and secured the 
introduction of the Ashurst-Sumners 
Act (Public No. 215, approved July 


A majority of the states | 


24, 1935), prohibiting the shipment of — 


convict-made goods into states which 
prohibited their sale in the open mar- 
ket. 
of such goods be marked as to their 
origin. The Hawes-Cooper and As- 
hurst-Sumners Acts caused all but the 
following eight states to enact restric- 
tive laws regarding prison products: 
Alabama, Delaware, Missouri, Ne- 
vada, South Carolina, Vermont, West 
Virginia, and Wyoming. 

Some states, however, continued to 


It also required that containers © 


he Re 


ship convict products into states with- 5 
out protective laws and the results 


were deplorable. In order to deal with 
the situation created by lack of co- 


operation the Executive Council spon- 
sored and was successful in having 
enacted S. 3550 (Public No. 851) pro-— 


hibiting the shipment of any prison 


products in interstate commerce, ex- 


cept agricultural commodities, repair 
parts for farm machinery, or goods 
manufactured for another state. 

The Executive Council also actively 
supported two other measures relat- 
ing to prison labor: 


Senate Joint Res. 59 (Public Res, 
No. 85), authorizes the Bureau of La- 
bor Statistics to collect information 


a 
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concerning character, kind, type, 
amount, and value of all goods produc- 
ed in state and Federal prisons, show- 
ing separately the amount of all goods 
produced under the state-use, state- 
account, contract, and piece-rate sys- 
tem. 


S. 2303 (Public No. 539) authorizes 
the continuance of the work of the 
Prison Industries Reorganization Ad- 
ministration. This agency assists 
any state, upon invitation, in working 
out more satisfactory and efficient 
methods of employing and training 
prisoners. Previous studies of prison 
conditions have revealed indefensible 
competition with free labor and in- 
dustry, wholesale demoralizing idle- 
ness of thousands of prisoners due in 
part to restrictive Federal and state 
legislation, as well as overcrowded 
and obsolete housing conditions. The 
principal purpose of the work carried 
on by the Prison Industries Reorgani- 
zation Administration is to help the 
states to eliminate competition of pris- 
on-made products with the products of 
free industry, to find useful employ- 
ment for all their prisoners, and to 
establish better methods of penal 
treatment. These objectives are, of 
course, interrelated and inseparable. 


(1940, p. 389) In commending Ex- 
excutive Council upon legislative gains 
to prohibit the sale of prison made 
goods in competition with free labor, 
convention recommended that fullest 
possible cooperation be given to state 
federations in securing desired supple- 
mental state legislation. 


(In War Material Production)— 
(1942, p. 199) On May 6, 1942, the 
Attorney General submitted a legal 
opinion to the President of the United 
States to the effect that the services 
of prisoners may be used for the pro- 
duction of war material. As a result 
of said opinion the President called 
upon the Department of Labor to mod- 
ify certain features of the Walsh- 
Healey Act so as to permit the pro- 
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duction of war material in Federal 
prisons and state prisons as well. 


The head of the divison within the 
Department of Labor who is clothed 
with authority to administer the 
Walsh-Healey Act, stated that it is 
the purpose of the Government to use 
much of the material produced in pris- 
ons to supply lend-lease demands 
rather than to utilize said material 
for national war needs. He further 
advised that it was agreed and under- 
stood that goods thus manufactured 
in prisons for war use will be sold to 
the Government for the same price 
paid those who produce the same goods 
in private industry, this action to be 
taken for the purpose of preventing 
the charge of undue and unfair com- 
petition. 


The Executive Council, at its meet- 
ing held May 18-22, 1942, gave special 
consideration to the legal opinion of 
the Attorney General herein referred 
to, and the statement made by the 
administrator within the Department 
of Labor clothed with authority to ad- 
minister the Walsh-Healey Act. All 
members of the Council expressed 
grave apprehension over the effect of 
the modification of prison labor legis- 
lation as set forth in the legal opinion 
rendered by the Attorney General. 
The Executive Council expressed its 
determination, in conformity with the 
traditional policy of the American 
Federation of Labor, to do everything 
possible to protect free labor from the 
competition of convict labor. While 
inspired by a sincere desire to serve 
in every way in the promotion of the 
war effort, the members of the Coun- 
cil expressed emphatic opposition to 
the repeal of convict labor legislation 
which had been secured as a result of 
years of effort on the part of the 
American Federation of Labor. 


The Executive Council adopted a 
motion that in view of the opinion 
rendered by the Attorney General of 
the United States which authorized 
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Federal prison authorities to use Fed- 
eral prisoners for the creation of war 
material and war essentials; and 
whereas the opinion sets forth that 
they may purchase from state prisons 
war commodities and materials; there- 
fore, conforming to that judgment the 
Council requests the Superintendent 
of Federal Prisons to consult with rep- 
resentatives of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor in the extension, opera- 
tion or application of this work so as 
to assure adequate protection for free 
labor and yet promote the war service. 
Furthermore, inasmuch as the Secre- 
tary of Labor is clothed with author- 
ity to grant exemptions under the pro- 
visions of the Walsh-Healey Act that 
we request the Secretary of Labor not 
to make a general exemption, and fur- 
ther, that in every exemption consid- 
ered, the representatives of the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor be given the 
opportunity of presenting our point 
of view prior to the issuance of such 
exemption so that free labor will not 
be detrimentally affected and that the 
war effort may be enhanced. 


(P. 199) This action of the Ex- 
ecutive Council was transmitted to 
the Secretary of Labor, as well as to 
the Director of the Federal Bureau of 
Prisons, under date of June 16, 1942. 

The President on July 13, 1942, is- 
sued an Executive Order relating to 
the employment of prison labor in 
the production of war material goods. 
This Executive Order, No. 9196, reads 
as follows: 


Under and by virtue of the au- 
thority vested in me as President of 
the United States, and in order to 
remove any doubts which might 
otherwise exist and to insure the ef- 
fective utilization of all existing 
productive facilities, it is hereby or- 
dered that Executive Order No. 
325A of May 18, 1905, be, and the 
same is hereby, suspended for the 
period of the war and for six 
months thereafter to the extent nec- 
essary to permit officers and agen- 
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cies of the Federal Government 
charged with the purchase or pro- 
curement of articles necessary in 
the conduct of the war to procure, 
directly or indirectly, through any 
contractor or sub-contractor or 
otherwise, articles of any kind pro- 
duced in any Federal, state or terri- 


torial prison, provided such articles | 


are not produced pursuant to any 
contract or other arrangement un- 
der which prison labor is hired out 
to, or employed or used by, any pri- 
vate person, firm or corporation. 


Prior to the issuance of this order, 


‘however, the Secretary of Labor (who 


is authorized to make exemptions in 
the application of the restrictive fea- 
tures of the Walsh-Healey Act to the 
employment of convict labor in the 
production of goods where justice and 
public interest are served thereby) is- 
sued an order amending regulations 
for administration of the Walsh- 
Healey Act and exempting from the 
coverage of the act contracts nego- 
tiated during the present war in states 
or territories of the United States or 
with instrumentalities wholly owned 
or controlled by them for the manu- 
facture or furnishing of materials, 
supplies, articles and equipment nec- 
essary for the war purposes. 

The Executive Council fully realizes 
that the nation is at war and that the 
productive services of all must be used 
in the prosecution of the war effort. 
These facts must be faced in a realis- 
tic and patriotic way. Notwithstand- 
ing the modifications of restrictive 
convict labor legislation as provided 
for in the opinion of the Attorney 
General holding that the services of 
President and the order of the Secre- 
tary of Labor, during the war amer- 
gency, it is the purpose of the Execu- 


tive Council to stand guard against — 


and to oppose any attempt which may 
be made to permanently repeal, modi- 
fy or change the provisions as well as 
the application of the Walsh-Healey 


Act and other convict labor legislation 


A. 
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secured through the efforts of the 
American Federation of Labor. 


(P. 514) Under this caption the 
Executive Council relates the cir- 
cumstances and details in connection 
with the legal opinion of the Attorney 
General holding that the services of 
prisoners could be used for the pro- 
duction of war material. Although 
presentations were made to the Su- 
perintendent of Federal Prisons and 
to the Secretary asking for safeguard, 
the Secretary of Labor issued an order 
lifting protection under the Walsh- 
Healey Act and the President issued 
an executive order lifting restrictions 
on contract prison labor. 


We approve the action of the Execu- 
tive Council in making every possible 
protest and in now centering on lim- 
iting these restrictions to the emer- 
gency. 

(1948, p. 4138) The convention 
unanimously adopted Res. 117 as fol- 
lows: 


Whereas—It has been reported by 
the OWI, as late as September 14, 
1943, that more than 160,000 prison- 
ers in 100 state prisons are producing 
war goods for the Army, Navy and 
Maritime Commission, and 

Whereas—On July 9, 1942, Federal 
restrictions on the sale of convict- 
made goods to Federal agencies were 
suspended for the duration by Execu- 
tive Order, and 

Whereas—To date, war contracts 
totaling nearly $11,000,000 have been 
awarded to prisons, and 

Whereas—Before the war, prison 
industries were prohibited from com- 
peting with free labor, therefore, be it 

Resolved—That the American Fed- 
eration of Labor, in its Sixty-third 
Convention assembled, go on record to 
use every possible effort to eliminate 
manufacturing in prisons in competi- 
tion with free labor immediately upon 
the termination of hostilities. 


Prison Service Employees (Retire- 
ment of )—(1941, p. 595) The follow- 
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ing resolution was submitted to the 
convention and referred to the E.C.: 

Whereas—The number of years re- 
quired for optional and compulsory 
retirement is based upon the many ex- 
tra hazards which are placed upon 
the Prison Service Employees in the 
carrying out of their duties, and 

Whereas—The title “Prison Service 
Employee” bespeaks the nature of the 
work done by the employees and it is 
generally understood that the life ex- 
pectancy is lessened because of the 
constant strain and the extra hazard 
under which they must discharge their 
duties, and 

Whereas—Great consideration must 
be given this matter as the element of 
humanity enters into the arguments 
chiefly on the side of the employee. 
The various types of men sent to 
prison and placed under the care of 
the Prison Service Employees neces- 
sitates constant vigil and regulation. 
Also the years of association with 
this element lends to the tendency of 
strain, both mentally and physically 
that reduces the longevity of the em- 
ployee, and 

Whereas—It is a foregone conclu- 
sion that better service would be ren- 
dered by replacing the employee after 
retirement requisite is reached with a 
younger person, thereby keeping the 
personnel of the Service at a high 
standard of efficiency at all times; 
therefore, be it 

Resolved—That the American Fed- 
eration of Labor recommends legisla- 
tion to establish a 20-year optional 
and a 25-year compulsory retirement 
of all prison service employees due 
to extra hazard connected with this 
work; and be it further 


Resolved—That the above recom- 
mendation be drafted in the form of a 
bill and the same be presented to the 
77th Congress of the United States, 
now in session, for the consideration 
and action of said Congress; and be 
now in session, for the consideration 
it further 
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Resolved—That this Convention as- 
sembled go on record urging a speedy 
passage of the said Bill, by the United 
States Congress, thereby making the 
same a part of the Statute of the Civil 
Service Laws. 

Resolution No. 67 recites the haz- 
ards and responsibilities of Prison 
Service Employees as reasons for 
early superannuation and asks for 
legislation to be drafted, and speedy 
efforts made to secure its enactment, 
that would provide for optional re- 
tirement after 20 years’ service and 
compulsory retirement after 25 years’ 
service for U.S. Prison Service Em- 
ployees. 


Prisoners of War (also see: Con- 
scientious Objectors) 

(1952, pp. 278, 495) The Executive 
Council reports on its activities to se- 
cure relief and indemnity for em- 
ployees of contractors in World War 
II, including prisoners of the Japa- 
nese and failure of the Congress to 
enact satisfactory legislation. Your 
committee recommends that these ef- 
forts be continued. 


Productivity (Labor Costs)—(1940, 
pp. 67-68, 389) A. F. of L. requested 
that authority and direction be given 
by Congress to Bur. of Labor Statis- 
tics to make continuing studies of pro- 
ductivity and labor costs in the manu- 
facturing, mining, transportation, dis- 
tribution, and other industries. ... 
Such studies to show what industries 
should reduce work hours where new 
machinery and techniques have in- 
creased productivity and reduced la- 
bor costs. 

Figures are also needed by employ- 
ers and employes for wage negotia- 
tions. By making adjustments in 
those industries where scientific ad- 
vance makes shorter hours and higher 
wages possible, the problem of tech- 
nological unemployment can be at- 
tacked at its source and controlled 
through the normal channel of trade 
union agreements. This is the right- 
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‘usefulness of this original investment 


ful and constructive way to make sure 
that scientific advance in industries 
will bring higher living standards in- 
stead of an increasing problem of tech- 
nological unemployment. The infor- 
mation necessary to give productivity 
and labor cost information each month 
in 59 industries is readily available 
in the monthly records kept by these 
industries. This information has al- 
ready been compiled so as to show pro- 
ductivity and labor costs from 1910 © 
through 1936 in a study made with 
W.P.A. funds. Keeping these figures 
up to date will greatly increase the 


and develop information which will be 
constantly used by employers for man- 
agerial and financial decisions as well 
as by unions in planning their lines of 
action. The sum of $50,000 was ap- — 
propriated to carry out the intent of — 
this resolution. 


Shorter Work Week (Defense)— 
(1940, pp. 95, 97, 553) Since shorten- 
ing work week has not kept pace with 
increased productivity A. F. of L. 
called for firm stand for shorter work 
week. Pointed out that in 1940 average 
week is 39 hours compared to 49 hours 
in 1929 and yet factotries are produc- 
ing more goods and there are fewer 
jobs than in 1929. Warning sounded 
against agitation of some employers 
for a lengthening of work week. Con- 
vention adopted following: “Our work 
standards must be protected . . . and 
(we) call upon American Labor to use 
our united strength to combat destruc- 
tion of those standards. Maintenance 
of established conditions of life and 
work are essential to our national wel- 
fare and to defense. All union mem- 
bers are urged to give themselves 
wholeheartedly to the achievement of 
the greatest possible volume of de- 
fense production under fair working 
conditions.” 

Earnings—(1940, pp. 101, 553) In- 
creased productivity means that each 
worker is responsible for a larger out- 
put, and that he should be paid a pro- 
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portionately higher rate for his serv- 
ices. No matter how intricate and 
valuable the machinery he can oper- 
ate, its usefulness and profitableness 
are conditioned by the control of the 
worker operating it. 

Fittingly increased productivity of 
our workers has resulted in an all- 
time high in average hourly earnings 
reported by the U.S. Department of 
Labor. The Executive Council’s report 
emphasizes the fact that this improve- 
ment is the result of union organiza- 
tion and collective bargaining, rein- 
forced by the foundation of minimum 
standards fixed by the Fair Labor 
Standards Act, was an all important 
contributing factor to these results. 


We emphasize that increased pro- 
ductivity has been accompanied by 
lower labor costs per unit of product. 
In addition, increased productivity has 
resulted in lower prices which have 
brought higher real incomes to wage 
earners and all salaried workers. 


Sustained increases in productivity 
make possible continuous increases in 
wages and decreases in the work 
hours. 


Wages—(1940, pp. 101, 557) The 
importance of a sustained prosperous 
national economy was pointed out in 
the Report of the Executive Council. 
The convention approved the Report 
of the Council with the following 
statement: 


The cornerstone in efforts to in- 
crease national income, to sustain 
business’ improvement, to health and 
efficiency standards of living for all 
families, is to increase the real wage 
in step with increases in productivity. 


We urge unions where collective bar- 
gaining is established and agencies 
have been set up to handle grievances, 
to set up formal committees through 
which workers may cooperate with 
management in production efficiency 
and earning power. Unions should al- 
so understand the financial and pro- 
duction records of their employing 
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companies for these records are prop- 
erly the bases for bargaining upon the 
returns from joint work to be allotted 
to workers in the form of wage in- 
creases and hours decreases. Failure 
of unions to function properly—what- 
ever the cause—will be reflected in 
consumer buying inadequate to sus- 
tain production. 


(1952, p. 169) The E.C. submitted 
to the convention an important policy 
statement as to A. F. of L. position on 
parallel increases in purchasing power 
with increases in industrial produc- 
tivity. The following excerpts are 
taken from the section of the H.C. Re- 
port under this title: 


The A. F. of L. has long recognized 
the dynamic possibilities for human 
betterment in the constantly increas- 
ing efficiency and productivity of 
American industry and agriculture. 
During the past century the great in- 
crease in production per manhour in 
the American economy as a whole has 
laid the basis for our present standard 
of living. Because American workers, 
organized in strong unions, insisted on 
receiving their share of the benefits 
of this progress, a rising wage level 
has paralleled the rise in produc- 
tivity. 

As early as 1925 the convention of 
the American Federation of Labor es- 
tablished the policy of advancing 
workers’ purchasing power propor- 
tionately with increases in industrial 
productivity, declaring that: 


Social inequality, industrial in- 
stability and injustice must increase 
unless the workers’ real wages, the 
purchasing power of their wages, 
coupled with a continuing reduction 
in the number of hours making up 
the working day, are progressed in 
proportion to man’s increasing pow- 
er of production. 

Because of this policy, the practice 
of increasing wages and shortening 
hours, as improved efficiency made 
such benefits possible, has been recog- 
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nized and accepted in collective bar- 
gaining throughout American indus- 
WIVsec} 5 

The current unusually rapid in- 
crease in productivity has been at- 
tributed to: improved technology, new 
machinery, greater efficiency of man- 
agement and labor, shift in production 
to the heavy industries which have a 
higher average value per manhour of 
work, operation of industry at levels 
close to capacity. During World War 
II, cooperation of Labor contributed 
substantially to the rapid increase in 
productivity. In some operations, la- 
bor-management production commit- 
tees increased output per manhour by 
20 per cent or more in one year. 

It is essential that our country real- 
ize its full productive potential and 
that we do everything possible to in- 
crease our productivity and assure 
equitable distribution of its benefits. 
It is in increased productivity and in 
fair distribution of its fruits that lies 
the secret of our industrial strength 
and power, and is the greatest living 
standard of the American people. 


(P. 170) Historically, increasing 
productivity in the United States has 
been due to many factors. Chief 
among these are: the competitive pri- 
vate enterprise system; the free con- 
sumer market where all who buy may 
exercise a free choice among many 
products; the skill of American work- 
ers and their cooperation in measures 
to improve production; the inventive 
genius of our people and their interest 
in expanding production. More infor- 
mation about productivity and better 
methods for measuring it will help 
each group to participate more effec- 
tively in industrial improvement. 

Any concerted effort to improve pro- 
ductivity must mobilize the interest 
and resourcefulness of all groups by 
assuring all that they will participate 
equitably in the benefits of increasing 
efficiency. Labor’s wholehearted co- 
operation is indispensable. It is es- 
sential for workers to know that they 
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will share fully and fairly in the gains 
resulting from increased productivity 
so that their full effort can be con- 
tributed to it. Present wage stabili- 
zation regulations however have pre- 
vented workers from increasing their 
wages proportionately with their in- 
crease in productivity. For while pro- 
duction per manhour is now rising at 
the rate of 5% per cent per year, 
workers’ real wage per manhour has 
risen on the average only slightly 
more than 1 per cent per year during 
the wage stabilization period. This 
small wage increase however has been 


+, more than offset by the increase in 


taxes, so that the average worker’s 
living standard is actually being re- 
duced while his productivity rises at 
an unusually rapid rate. In some in- 
dustries, workers’ average earnings 
have not even kept pace with living 
costs and rising taxes have reduced 
living standards severely. 


It is significant that while repre- 
sentatives of our country urge foreign 
nations to improve the living stand- 
ards of their workers as an essential 
part of their productivity program, 
here in the United States the living 
standard of our workers is reduced 
when they are denied wage increases 
commensurate with their growing pro- 
ductivity. To achieve workers’ full co- 
operation in improving production, 
this situation must be corrected. The 
first step is the acceptance by the 
Wage Stabilization Board of the reso- 
lution presented by Federation mem- 
bers, which proposed that the Board 
permit wage increases based on in- 
creased productivity. 


(P. 406) Convention action on com- 
mittee report as follows: hy 

Output of goods and services per 
manhour in the entire American econ- 
omy over the past fifty years has 
been increasing at the rate of almost 
2% percent per year. In the last two 
years, productivity of the whole econ- 
omy has been rising at the record- 
breaking rate of 5% percent per year. 
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Unless workers share in productivity 
gains through higher wages, the na- 
tion’s standard of living will not rise, 
buying power will not be available to 
sustain increased production and eco- 
nomic expansion will halt. 
Representatives of the American 
Federation of Labor have called upon 
the Wage Stabilization Board to per- 
mit wage increases based on increased 
productivity. As long as wage stabili- 
zation is in effect, we must insist on a 
policy which would permit negotiated 
productivity increases reflecting in 
full the annual rate of productivity 
gains made in the economy as a whole. 


A larger challenge lies beyond these 
immediate considerations. Increasing 
industrial productivity is a responsi- 
bility of workers, as well as of man- 
agement. Labor must play a construc- 
tive and positive part in the improve- 
ment of productivity in ways in which 
the essential interests of workers are 
safeguarded. While responsibility for 
each enterprise rests with its manage- 
ment, ways can and should be devised 
for cooperation, consultation and par- 
ticipation of labor in the improvement 
of efficiency. And, above all, it is on 
labor that falls the most vital task 
of translating, through collective bar- 
gaining, productivity gains into a 
higher standard of living. 

Levels of consumption are raised 
and a higher living standard is built, 
not by increasing productivity alone 
but by enabling the workers to share 
fully in the progress of the economy. 
A modern wage policy thus becomes 
an indispensable tool of the nation’s 

progress. 

_ To further this policy, we ask that 
our affiliates undertake research stud- 
ies of unit costs, as well as of the re- 
lated wage, profit, price and produc- 
tion factors bearing on productivity 
and distribution of its benefits. This 
would provide basic material which 
would enable the research staff of the 
Federation, drawing also on available 
findings of public and private agen- 
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cies, to prepare a report on the rela- 
tion between productivity and wages 
for consideration of the Executive 
Council. 


(19538, p. 398) Res. 20: 


Whereas—As early as 1925 the Con- 
vention of the American Federation of 
Labor establised the policy of advanc- 
ing workers’ purchasing power pro- 
portionately with increases in indus- 
trial productivity, declaring that “So- 
cial inequality, industrial instability 
and injustice must increase unless the 
workers’ real wages, the purchasing 
power of their wages coupled with a 
continuing reduction in the number 
of hours making up the working day, 
are progressed in proportion to man’s 
increasing power of production,’ and 

Whereas—The increase in manhour 
productivity in the textile industry 
has reached the highest point—in 
many cases to the detriment of the 
physical and mental well being of the 
worker—and this without adequate 
wage compensation, and 


Whereas—This question of productiv- 
ity and its relationship to wages, con- 
sumer demand and unemployment is of 
paramount importance to the wage 
earner, the fair employer and the eco- 
nomic well being of our country, it is 
time now to demand a balance between 
production and distribution and con- 
sumption as the only means of avoid- 
ing a depression, therefore, be it 

Resolved—That the President of the 
American Federation of Labor call 
a special conference at the earliest 
possible date for the purpose of con- 
sideration and concentration on this 
question of productivity, and to define 
a policy for the guidance and assist- 
ance of affiliated unions dealing with 
this problem and its far-reaching con- 
sequences. 


(P. 647) In lieu of this resolution, 
convention recommended that each na- 
tional and international union be 
urged to consider and deal with this 
problem. 
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Profiteering (also see: Price Con- 


trol) 

(1941, p. 473) The Convention went 
on record protesting the unwarranted 
rise of prices in all consumer goods 
and instructed the officers to support 
legislation which would prevent profit- 
eering at the expense of American 
wage earners. 


Prohibition 

Volstead Act Modification—(1927, 
pp. 92, 321)" Lhe Ak of i. at its 
conventions in 1919, 1921 and 1923 
pointed out the deplorable conditions 


that would come and had come from’ 


the enforcement of the Volstead Act. 
It was contended that the manufac- 
ture, sale and distribution of whole- 
some beer containing 2.75 per cent al- 
cohol by weight would bring about 
true temperance. 


December 22, 1925, the President of 
the A. F. of L. in behalf of the E.C. 
addressed a communication to Presi- 
dent Coolidge requesting him to rec- 
ommend to Congress that the Volstead 
Act be amended so as to meet the sug- 
gestions proposed by the three con- 
ventions of the A. F. of L. 


April 9, 1926, the various declara- 
tions of the A. F. of L. and his letter 
to President Coolidge were submitted 
to the Judiciary Committee of the U.S. 
Senate, which was holding hearings on 
a number of bills. Some of the bills 
proposed to increase the alcoholic con- 
tent of beer, which is now one-half of 
one per cent. 

The 1919 convention, before the Vol- 
stead Act became a law, declared that 
in the interest of morality and good 
citizenship it should provide for the 
manufacture and sale of wholesome 
beer. 

In 1921 after a trial of the Volstead 
Act it was found that conditions were 
more deplorable than the 1919 con- 
vention believed could be possible. 

During the next two years the E.C. 
made an extensive investigation of 
the effects of the Volstead Act and 
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submitted its findings to the 1928 con- 
vention of the A. F. of L. 

Since then the E.C. has persistently 
continued its investigation and be- 
cause conditions are continually grow- 
ing worse believes that this convention 
of the A. F. of L. should reaffirm its 
former declarations in favor of a mod- 
ification of the Volstead Act so as to 
permit the manufacture and sale of 
wholesome beer. 

In submitting this demand for a 
modification of the Volstead Act the 
E.C. wishes to emphasize that no pro- 
test is being made against the Hight- 
eenth Amendment itself. We said in 
our declaration in 1923, which was en- 
dorsed by the delegates by a practi- 
cally unanimous vote, that “it is 
our contention that the Highteenth 
Amendment under a reasonable and 
proper legislative interpretation would 
be beneficial to our country and would 
have the support of the great majority 
of our people.” 


Those who, either by proneaen aa 
or coercive tactics, seek to enforce the 
Volstead Act do not refer to it. They 
charge every violation of the Act to 
be a violation of the Eighteenth 
Amendment. This is not true. The 
Volstead Act could be amended with- 
out in any way violating the provi- 
sions of the Eighteenth Amendment. 

Therefore this convention emphati- 
cally reaffirms its declarations of the 
past and insists upon Congress amend- 
ing the Volstead Act to permit the 
manufacture and sale of wholesome 
beer. 


(1980, pp. 114, 354) The A. F. of L.! 
has repeatedly set forth in several 
conventions its attitude toward the 
failure of the Volstead Act to promote 
true temperance. The developments 
of the last year, as shown in the evil 
social conditions which have followed 
failure of the enforcement of the Vol- 
stead Act, have confirmed the position 
heretofore taken by the A. F. of L. in 
favor of the modification of this Act; 
so as to provide for the manufacture, 
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sale and distribution of beer contain- 
ing 2.75 per cent alcohol by weight. 
The Executive Council in its report to 
the convention of the A. F. of L. held 
in Los Angeles, California, in 1927, 
recommended that the convention re- 
affirm its declaration of the past and 
insist upon Congress amending the 
Volstead Act to permit the manufac- 
ture and sale of wholesome beer. 


Nothing that has transpired since 
this recommendation was made has 
caused the A. F. of L. to change its 
opinion or its attitude toward this im- 
portant social and economic question. 
On the other hand, the faith and be- 
lief of the A. F. of L. have been 
strengthened in the position it has 
heretofore taken. For this reason this 
convention most emphatically and un- 
mistakably reaffirms its declaration of 
the past to urge upon Congress that 
the Volstead Act be amended so as to 
permit the manufacture and sale of 
wholesome beer. 


During the past year a communica- 
tion was addressed to the Chairman 
of the National Law Observance and 
Enforcement Commission by the ex- 
ecutive officers of the A. F. of L., call- 
ing the attention of the Commission to 
the evils which have followed the 
enactment of the Volstead Law in its 
present form. In this communication 
both the social and economic evils and 
distress which have resulted from the 
failure of Congress to modify the Vol- 
stead Act were pointed out. It was 
shown that many industries, including 
Mining, agriculture, transportation, 
building and other miscellaneous in- 
dustries were seriously affected; that 
thousands of men employed in the 
breweries of the country were forced 
out and have been compelled to seek 
employment in other lines. All of this 
has seriously aggravated the unem- 
ployment situation. The social effect 
resulting from a violation of the law, 
the making of home brew, the speak- 
easy, and the illegal manufacture and 
Sale of intoxicating liquor, has had a 
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depressing and demoralizing effect 
upon our national and social life. 

In submitting the position of the A. 
F. of L. in favor of a modification of 
the Volstead Act so as to provide for 
the manufacture of beer of 2.75 per 
cent alcoholic content by weight, we 
wish to state clearly that it is in no 
way demanding the repeal of the 
Eighteenth Amendment to the Consti- 
tution of the U.S. We stated in our 
declaration in 1923, that “it is our 
contention that the Eighteenth Amend- 
ment under a reasonable and proper 
legislative interpretation would be 
beneficial to our country and would 
have the support of the great majority 
of our people.” We are of the firm 
opinion that the Volstead Act could 
be amended without violating the pro- 
visions of the Eighteenth Amendment. 
Such an amendment would provide for 
the manufacture of beer containing 
2.75 per cent alcohol by weight and 
as a result we are of the opinion that 
temperance would be promoted and 
the demoralizing and destructive ef- 
fects which follow the excessive use 
of intoxicating liquors purchased and 
manufactured illegally would be re- 
duced to a minimum. 


(1931, pp. 123, 414) We are endeav- 
oring to carry into effect instructions 
given by several conventions of the 
A. F. of L. regarding the modifica- 
tion of the Volstead Act so as to pro- 
vide for the manufacture, sale and 
distribution of beer containing 2.75 
per cent of alcohol by weight. This 
action on the part of the A. F. of L. 
was inspired by a firm belief that such 
modification of the Volstead Act as 
proposed would promote the cause of 
true temperance. 


It is generally understood that a bill 
will be introduced at the next session 
of Congress providing for such modi- 
fication of the Volstead Act as has 
been repeatedly proposed by the A. F. 
of L. It is the intent and purpose 
of the A. F. of L. to give such proposed 
legislation its full and complete sup- 
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port. The indications are that pub- 
lic opinion is undergoing a marked 
change and that either at the forth- 
coming session or at some future ses- 
sion of Congress the Volstead Act will 
be amended by legislative action pro- 
viding for the manufacture, sale and 
distribution of beer containing 2.75 
per cent alcohol by weight. 


(1932, p. 71) Conventions of the A. 
F. of L. have repeatedly declared the 
opposition of the A. F. of L. to the 
Volstead Act. These conventions rec- 
ommended that the Volstead Act be 
amended so as to provide for the man- 


ufacture of beer containing 2.75 per ‘ 


cent alcohol by weight. This action 
of the A. F. of L. can be properly 
interpreted as a genuine desire on the 
part of the membership of the A. F. 
of L. to promote the cause of temper- 
ance, and, in addition, through the re- 
habilitation of the brewing and re- 
lated industries, create work oppor- 
tunities for thousands of idle people. 


During the recent session of Con- 
gress a number of measures were in- 
troduced providing for modification of 
the Volstead Act. Unfortunately, no 
favorable vote was taken, but an in- 
creasing number of members of Con- 
gress voted in favor of a modification 
of the Volstead Act. It must be clear- 
ly evident to all classes of people that 
public opinion has greatly changed 
upon this question. One of the major 
political parties incorporated in its 
platform a declaration in favor of im- 
mediate modification of the Volstead 
Act. The indications are that favor- 
able action providing for a modifica- 
tion of the Volstead Act as recom- 
mended by the A. F. of L. will be 
taken at the short session of Congress 
which meets on December 5th. 

All that has transpired in connec- 
tion with this important social ques- 
tion justifies the position assumed by 
the A. F. of L. in early demanding the 
modification of the Volstead Act. It 
is the definite purpose of the A. F. 
of L. to continue its efforts to bring 
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about a modification of the Volstead 
Act providing for the manufacture 
and sale of wholesome beer containing 
2.75 per cent alcohol by weight at the 
earliest possible date. 


The A. F. of L. will present an 
earnest appeal and a strong demand 
to the members of Congress when the 
short session convenes on December 
5th to pass the necessary legislation 
providing for a modification of the 
Volstead Act without delay and at the 
earliest possible date. 


(P. 865) The A. F. of L. is, 
and has been, in favor of temperance. 
When the Eighteenth Amendment ‘was 
adopted by Congress and submitted to 
the states the A. F. of L. predicted 
the consequences of its ratification. 
When the Volstead Act was enacted 
the A. F. of L. predicted the conse- 
quences. 


We have reaped the fruits of pro- 
hibition and the nation has followed 
the lead of organized labor in repudi- 
ating those fruits. 


There is no need at this late day to 
repeat the truths we have so often 
stated. Our position is and has been 
clear. ‘ 

What America needs now is the 
speediest possible return to sanity. We 
urge the immediate modification of the 
Volstead Act to permit the manufac- 
ture, transport and sale of wholesome, 
palatable beverages, non-intoxicating 
in fact, and we recommend repeal of 
the Eighteenth Amendment as rapid- 
ly as that can be brought about. 

We likewise urge modification of 
the Webb-Kenyon Act so as to afford 
ample protection to all such states as 
may elect to prohibit a beverage of a 
lesser alcoholic content than is urged 
by this report upon our national gov- 
ernment, or as each may elect, pending 
final repeal. 


(1938, p. 105)—The remarkable 
haste with which forty-one states and 
the District of Columbia passed beer 
legislation can be credited to the agi- 
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tation kept up persistently by the 
A. F. of L. since 1919. In that year 
the convention declared against the 
Volstead Act and called upon Presi- 
dent Wilson to veto the measure. He 
willingly complied but Congress passed 
the bill over the veto by a two-thirds 
vote. 


The bill to provide revenue by the 
taxation of certain non-intoxicating 
liquors was introduced in the House 
March 14; passed the House the same 
day and was sent to the Senate where 
it was reported favorably by the Fi- 
nance Committee on March 15, and 
passed the Senate on March 16. On 
March 22 it was approved by the 
President. 


The law provides for the sale of 
lager beer, ale, porter, wine, similar 
fermented malt or vinous liquor and 
fruit juices containing not more than 
3.2 per cent of alcohol by weight, 
brewed or manufactured. 


Eighteenth Amendment Repeal— 
1933, p. 109, 536) Twenty-nine states 
had ratified the amendment repealing 
the Highteenth Amendment to the 
Constitution of the United States up 
to September 13th. Eight states will 
vote by November 7, and it is confi- 
dently believed that the amendment 
will be ratified by that date. From 
the inception of this legislation the 
A. F. of L. has opposed the enactment 
of the 18th Amendment and after its 
adoption manifested clearly that it 
was an unwarrantable attempt in the 
enactment of organic law and would 
prove to be a failure. The experience 
under the operation of the law has 
fully demonstrated our claims. We 
are happy to note that the consistent 
attitude of the American Federation 
of Labor in opposition to the 18th 
Amendment is about to be realized in 
its complete repeal. 


(1941, pp. 93, 598)—The E.C. re- 
ported that efforts were being made to 
return prohibition and that several 
bills had been introduced in Congress. 
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The convention instructed the E.C. to 
oppose all such measures. 

Wartime— (19438, p. 414) The con- 
vention instructed the Executive Coun- 
cil “to be alert against any and every 
effort which may be made during the 
war emergency to force upon the 
American people the principle of pro- 
hibition.” 

(1944, p. 413) Under the caption, 
“»rohibition,’ the Executive Council 
calls attention to the introduction in 
the Congress of numerous bills to pro- 
vide for prohibition of the manufac- 
ture, sale, transportation, importation 
or exportation of beverages containing 
more than one-half of one per cent 
by volume of alcohol. Most of these 
proposals are in the guise of war 
measures, designed to ‘‘reduce absen- 
teeism” of workers or in other ways 
to speed and increase production. The 
large number of petitions and letters 
placed in the Congressional Record 
indicates a widespread organized ef- 
fort in their behalf. 

(1944, p. 534)—(Res. 47) 

Whereas, The dry forces have con- 
tinuously and unceasingly attempted 
to obtain some form of national legis- 
lation to prohibit the manufacture, 
sale and distribution of alcoholic bev- 
erages, and 

Whereas, The dry forces up to this 
point have not succeeded in obtaining 
such legislation through the Congress 
of the United States, and 

Whereas, The “drys” have been suc- 
cessfully utilizing the medium of local 
option election in the several States, 
and 

Whereas, The “drys” have been 
overwhelmingly successful in their en- 
deavors to dry up county after county 
in great numbers of States, and 

Whereas, According to available sta- 
tistics, almost one-third of all the na- 
tion’s counties are dry, wherein 
twenty-five million people reside, and 

Whereas, A successful culmination 
of such a campaign as is presently 
being conducted in the great distilling 
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State of Kentucky, where 70 percent 
of that State is now dry, must inevi- 
tably result in causing complete prohi- 
bition, State by State, and 

Whereas, The “drys” as a result of 
the success of their campaigns in local 
option elections, will be thereby en- 
abled to ultimately accomplish their 
avowed objective, namely, the complete 
prohibition of the manufacture, sale 
and distribution of alcoholic beverages, 
nation-wide, without the necessity of 
securing an Act of Congress, there- 
fore, be it 

Resolved, That we, the delegates in 
convention assembled, go on record 
opposing all such activities, and urge 
every member of this Federation to 
take immediate cognizance of this 
serious situation, and make every ef- 
fort to assist and cooperate to acquaint 
the general public with the activities 
of the “drys”, and the evil conditions 
which must obtain if the dry forces 
succeed in bringing back national pro- 
hibition, and be it further 

Resolved, That this Federation, its 
affiliated unions and its members, take 
such action as is proper and necessary 
to combat these dry forces in all local 
option elections whenever and wher- 
ever possible, and that we continue 
to militantly oppose these forces of 
reaction, in order to protect and safe- 
guard our industrial and economic fu- 
ture. 


(1946, pp. 470,598) The established 
position of the A. F. of L. against all 
proposals designed to restore prohibi- 
tion wholly or in part was reaffirmed 
by the convention. 


Res. 186, also 
adopted as follows: 

Whereas, There is a well organized 
and heavily financed movement in this 
country seeking through its efforts to 
prohibit the manufacture, distribution 
and sale of alcoholic beverages, there- 
by destroying the distilling and wine 
industries and causing hardship and 
unemployment to thousands of em- 
ployees, members of Distillery, Recti- 
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fying and Wine Workers’ Interna- 
tional Union of America, affiliated 
with the American Federation of La- 
bor, and thousands of other members 
of unions, affiliated with the American 
Federation of Labor, allied to the dis- 
tilling and wine industries, and 


Whereas, The products of the dis- 
tilling and wine industries are the 
greatest single source of internal 
revenue to the United States Govern- 
ment, and are a Significant source of 
revenue to State and local municipal 
bodies, and by reason of such revenue 


_ has resulted in substantial social im- 


provements for the community as a 
whole; and the distilling and wine in- 
dustries have caused the full employ- 
ment of hundreds of thousands of 
workers in allied industries, and 


Whereas, These prohibition forces 


with misguided zeal seek to plunge the © 


country into a repetition of the law- 
lessness of the infamous prohibition 


era, the ill effects of which are still © 


being experienced in this country, and 

Whereas, The dry forces have 
utilized the technique of local option 
elections as a means of accomplishing 


their purpose piece-meal, being un- — 


able to accomplish this result on a na- 


A 


t 


tional plane, and are engaged in wag- ; 
ing such local option campaigns with ~ 
untruth and prejudice in total disre-— 


gard of reasoned findings of scientists — 


and -the Yale School of Alcoholism, 
therefore, be it 


Resolved, That the American Fed-— 
eration of Labor, in conformity with — 


its past efforts and utterances, hereby | 


declares itself as unalterably opposed | 


to the efforts of the dry forces and 
their organizations who seek to de- 
clare illegal the manufacture, distri-— 
bution, or sale of alcoholic beverages; 

and further declares that the efforts 
of such forces are harmful to the best 

welfare of our country, and be it fur- 

ther 

Resolved, That this convention, 
through its president, instruct its 
affiliated organizations, including its 


gh 
- 
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state federations of labor and city 
central bodies, to keep a vigilant 
watch for all local option elections and 
to strenuously oppose the prohibition 
forces in these local option elections, 
and that the state federations of labor 
be instructed to combat the efforts of 
all forces which seek to prohibit by 
any manner or means the manufac- 
ture, distribution and sale of alcoholic 
beverages. 


(1949, pp. 344, 502)—Res. 123 
strongly opposed prohibition and to 
vigorously oppose the dry forces in 
any or all local option elections. 


(1952, pp. 276, 495) The E.C. re- 
ported continued efforts to defeat all 
attempts to put through a prohibition 
bill and the convention authorized con- 
tinued vigilance in the matter. 


(1954, p. 154) Efforts to enact legis- 
lation to place strict limitations on 
advertising of alcoholic beverages “in 
the mails or otherwise” between states, 
met opposition from the A. F. of L. 
The E.C. reported: 

It has become the habit of many to 
underestimate the persistence of the 
prohibition forces and to belittle their 
efforts as was done in the days prior 
to 1918 when national prohibition was 
invoked. Our Unions appeared in 
strength before both Committees on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce as 
did our own representative. 

Proponents of the bills were not as 
persuasive in front of the Committees 
as they have been on individual mem- 
bers of the Congress. Even so, they 
succeeded in inducing some members 
to appear in their behalf. 

Our main argument in opposition to 
the bills was alcoholic beverage manu- 
facturing, distribution and sale are 
entirely legal so far as federal law 
is concerned. To place limitations 
upon a legal industry would be to 
hobble or destroy that industry. 

The bills remained in committee. 


(P. 591) The forces responsible for 
the passing of the Volstead Act are 
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now operating in devious ways and 
through one device or another are 
attempting to bring about another 
program of national prohibition. 


It is our hope that history will never 
repeat itself on this one question as 
we all know the passing of the Vol- 
stead Act brought about a breakdown 
of regard for all law. We strongly 
oppose any attempt to reinstate any 
form of prohibition. 


Public Accounting (Industrial)— 
(1931, pp. 82, 365) The interrelation 
between the interests of all groups 
and industries and the necessity for 
coordinated efforts to prevent exces- 
sive boom periods and business reces- 
sions, make very plain that the facts 
of all business enterprises should be 
public property. The idea that private 
ownership entitles the owners to se- 
erecy in methods and decisions is out 
of keeping with the fact that these 
factors directly affect results for other 
groups. Private ownership may entitle 
owners to make decisions but full re- 
porting of all the facts should make 
the information available to all con- 
cerned. The conduct of industry is a 
matter of so much consequence to all 
employed in the industry, to investors, 
to the communities, to the maintenance 
of markets, to our national economic 
balance, that we must work toward full 
and open records by prescribed forms 
of cost and production accounting. 
Any employer or groups of investors 
who have the privilege of operating 
gainful industry in any community 
ought to be required to make regular 
and prescribed reports. Public ac- 
counting according to _ prescribed 
methods is an obligation which ac- 
companies the privileges to operate a 
business undertaking which affects the 
community as well as those who supply 
the credit and those employed by the 
undertaking. In a very definite way, 
interrelation of economic activities is 
increasing the degree of public interest 
in all business undertakings. This 
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means that there should be public ac- 
counting on the facts of business 
which should be filed with the Federal 
Government and compiled there. The 
records should be open to responsible 
organizations. 


Public Debt, Reduction in (Also see: 
Taxation) (1946, p. 608) The size of 
the public debt is already causing 
anxiety, for the debt is a considerable 
factor in our inflation problem as well 
as cause of high tax rates. However, 
the war and the war situation still 
exist. It is unsafe to reduce military 
expenses too drastically and our na- 
tion must assume new responsibilities 
in international fields and for the 
United Nations. 


Our own Federal agencies must 
have funds with which to perform 
needed social services. In the coming 
year expensive war agencies will 
doubtless be liquidated and economies 
in administration can be made. 


Congress and the Treasury must 
find ways to reduce the national debt 
before taxation can be materially de- 
creased. In the meanwhile there 
should be more equitable distribution 
of the tax burden. 


Public Domain and Natural Re- 
sources Preservation 


(1954, pp. 119, 580) Your commit- 
tee commends the officers of the Fed- 
eration for their unceasing efforts to 
protect our natural resources and the 
public domain. We urge they continue 
to protect the natural forests and the 
public grazing lands. We further 
urge that the officers and the National 
Legislative Committee maintain a 
close watch on all legislation affecting 
the development of our water re- 
sources. 

We note that the fight to erect a 
multiple purpose dam at Hell’s Can- 
yon is still continuing and urge con- 
tinued support by the Federation for 
this project. 

Your committee believes there is 
nothing more serious confronting this 


«generations. 
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Republic than the conservation of 
natural resources. With the tre- 
mendous expansion of the population 
a great deal of thought should be 
given to this problem so that we will 
not become another China with many 
starving when we have so many 
natural resources that can be devel- 
oped to take care of the increasing 
population. 

There are many square miles of 
land between the Mississippi and the 
Pacific wholly unproductive now and 
we are going to have to put that land 
in production to take care of future 
In some parts of the 
country where the water supply is 
diminishing, citizens are fighting the 
establishment of new industry due to 
this shortage, while in those areas 
many rivers and their tributaries are 
dumping billions of gallons of water 
into the ocean. 


We believe in private enterprise but 
there are some things which private 
enterprise cannot do. 

The altruistic program of the A. F. 
of L. on conservation is thoroughly 
approved and steps should be taken 
to guard against any give-away pro- 
gram on this very vital issue of con- 
servation of the public domain and 
natural resources. 


Public Employees (State, County 
and Municipal) (also see: Social Se- 
curity Amendments) 


Police and Fire Department Em- 
ployees (Social Security)—(1940, p. 
526) The action of the convention 
covering the wishes of state, county 
and municipal employees now covered 
by their own more desirable pension 
plans was inclusive of all such em- 
ployees. The statement adopted by 
the convention provides for permissive 
coverage under social security for 
state and local government employees 
not covered under special retirement 
plans. 


(Coverage under Social Security 
Act) (1940, p. 524) Certain employees — 
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of State and Municipal Governments 
had established their own pension 
funds prior to Soc. Sec. Act and do 
uot wish to be included in the Federal 
Social Security program. Those not 
so covered, however, do want coverage. 
The convention adopted the following 
resolution dealing with this problem: 

That the American Federation of 
Labor, in convention assembled, does 
hereby declare as its policy the ex- 
tension of the Social Security Act and 
in particular its Old Age and Sur- 
vivors’ Insurance provisions in all cases 
where States, Political Subdivisions 
and Instrumentalities of these govern- 
mental bodies now have no established 
pension funds but that the policy of 
the American Federation of Labor 
shall be to unalterably oppose the in- 
clusion in any manner by the Social 
Security Act of the States, Political 
Subdivisions or their Instrumentali- 
ties in the said Old Age and Survi- 
vors’ Insurance provisions in all cases 
where established public pension 
funds are now in operation. 


(Extension of Soc. Sec.) (1941, pp. 
243, 284, 298, 620) The convention 
considered a number of resolutions all 
calling for the removal of the ban on 
public employees from coverage under 
Social Security. The resolutions were 
referred to the Social Security Com- 
mittee. 


(Coverage under Labor Laws) 
(1941, p. 252, 544) Convention unan- 
imously adopted a resolution calling 
upon state federations of labor to in- 
clude in their legislative programs ef- 
forts to extend general labor laws, 
such as the State Labor Relations 
Acts, State Unemployment Compen- 
sation Laws, and others, to include 
state and local government employees. 


(Collective Bargaining Agreements 
with Public Agencies) (1942, p. 688) 
Res. 42 brought to the convention 
the problems faced by public em- 
ployees with regard to collective bar- 
gaining agreements. The convention 
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unanimously adopted the resolution as 
follows: 

Whereas, Public officials frequently 
take the position that they do not have 
authority to enter into agreements 
with unions of public employees, and 

Whereas, The National Institute of 
Municipal Law Officers published a 
booklet in which they support the con- 
tention that state and local govern- 
ments do not have authority to enter 
into such agreements, and 

Whereas, Officials hide behind these 
opinions when opposing the use of col- 
lective bargaining processes in gov- 
ernmental agencies, and 

Whereas, It is argued that the spe- 
cific exclusion of government employ- 
ees from the Wagner Act and from 
state “little Wagner Acts” indicates a 
policy to discourage organization 
among public employees, though the 
General Counsel of the American 
Federation of Labor has said. “This 
argument is readily refuted. First, 
the obvious intention of Congress 
was to enlarge and protect the 
rights of private employees and not 
to deal with, and certainly not to 
detract from, the rights of any other 
category of employees. Second, Con- 
gress clearly is without constitutional 
authority to regulate labor relations 
between state governments and their 
subordinate bodies and all of their 
employees.” And, 

Whereas, The improvement of eco- 
nomic conditions of state and local 
government employees is being seri- 
ously retarded by the attitudes and 
biases of public officials who oppose 
collective bargaining in public service, 
and 

Whereas, Many local unions of pub- 
lic employees have actually engaged 
in collective bargaining and have ne- 
gotiated agreements with their em- 
ployers, and 

Whereas, Governmental sub-divis- 
ions should set an example for the 
highest type of employer-employee re- 
lationships rather than to stand in the 
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way of development and progress, and 

Whereas, State and local govern- 
ments do have authority to engage in 
collective bargaining and to negotiate 
employment agreements within the 
limits of administrative discretion pre- 
scribed by law; therefore, be it 

Resolved, That this convention of 
the American Federation of Labor, 
through its officers and executive coun- 
cil urge state federations of labor and 
central labor councils, to give all rea- 
sonable assistance to unions of public 
employees or unions which include 
public emloyees in negotiating collec- 
tive bargaining agreements with pub- 
lic agencies and employers. 


Post-War Planning—(1944, p. 553) 


Whereas, in anticipation of estab- 
lishing greater equity in the conditions 
of employment of those engaged by 
city, county, state, provincial or other 
employe groups with those employed 
in U.S. Federal service, and 

Whereas, the granting of adequate 
leaves of absence from work will tend 
to assure employes of needed vaca- 
tions, permitting time and means for 
extended travel which helps create a 
more homogenous nation, and 

Whereas, a 26-day vacation period 
would increase employment both di- 
rectly and indirectly, and 

Whereas, steps should be taken 
now, and not after the war, to provide 
for the meeting of such a post-war 
problem as that presented by the ne- 
cessity of spreading employment, and 

Whereas, the U.S. Government has 
already granted to the majority of its 
employes leaves of absence totaling 26 
days per year, therefore, be it 


Resolved, That the 64th annual con- 
vention of the American Federation of 
Labor in convention assembled, go on 
record as favoring and adopting as 
part of post-war planning the estab- 
lishing of all employes, whether in fed- 
eral, state, county, municipal, provin- 
cial or other governmental or private 
services, an annual leave with pay of 
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not less than 26 working days, and be 
it further 

Resolved, That all state federations 
and central labor councils be asked to 
inform each of their affiliates of this 
action with the recommendation that 
they present such leaves of absence 
provisions in negotiations of contracts 
and inclusion therein and work for the 
adoption of the 26-day vacation prin- 
ciple by municipal, county and state 
governments. 


(1946, p. 545) Res. 138, relating 
the working conditions in public hos- 


..pitals in states, municipalities and 


counties, and calling for active cam- 
paigns to improve said conditions, was 
unanimously adopted as follows: 
Whereas, In the public hospitals and 
other institutions in the states, coun- 
ties and municipalities for the care 


of the mentally deficient, the mentally — 


ill, for orphaned minors and for cor- 


rectional and other purposes the pay, ~ 


the required work day and work week 
and the living and working conditions 
generally have been improved but 
slightly for more than a quarter cen- 


tury so that such conditions and stand- — 


ards today are woefully inadequate 
and no longer tolerable, and 
Whereas, Employees, inmates and — 
patients in most of such hospitals and 
other institutions have been neglected — 
and by-passed by legislative and ap- 
propriating bodies for so long that only 
an aroused consciousness by the pub- 


+ 
’ 
. 


lic generally will result in placing 


squarely before the responsible law- 


making bodies these conditions and in 


awakening them to their several and 


collective duties, and 


Whereas, The benefits of organiza- 
tion and affiliation with union labor 
have been brought to the employees in 


a few public hospitals and other insti- 
tutions with astonishingly satisfactory 
results in higher wages, better work- 
ing conditions, shorter hours, up- 
builded morale, improved care of in- 
mates and patients and in greatly 
stepped-up efficiency, but the task of 
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organizing the employees because of 
their isolation and other conditions 
under which they for long periods 
have lived make organization efforts 
difficult and expensive, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That this 65th convention 
of the American Federation of Labor 
fully cognizant of the conditions de- 
seribed in this resolution and con- 
scious of the responsibility of labor to 
help to correct them urges all state 
federations of labor and all subordi- 
nate bodies affiliated with the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor to make spe- 
cial efforts during the ensuing year to 
organize and bring about the affilia- 
tion of employees in the public hos- 
pital and other institutional services 
and thereafter to assist them in order 
thereby to finally establish such or- 
ganizations firmly in the labor move- 
ment, and be it further 


Resolved, That the American Fed- 
eration of Labor through the state 
federations of labor and other afifil- 
iated labor organizations in the seve- 
ral States urges that active campaigns 
be instituted before the ensuing legis- 
latures and before appropriating 
bodies of subordinate units of govern- 
ment in order to bring to the atten- 
tion of such bodies the conditions here- 
in described and to demand that ade- 
quate appropriations be made so that 
modernized employment standards 
and efficient public institutional and 
hospital service may result therefrom, 
and it is directed that copies of this 
resolution be sent to all state federa- 
tions of labor and to all subordinate 
organizations of labor affiliated with 
the American Federation of Labor. 


Collective Bargaining—(1952, pp. 
60, 474) Res. 106: 


Whereas—The right of public em- 
ployees to organize and bargain collec- 
tively is being challenged in many 
parts of the United States both 
through adverse state legislation and 
through opinions expressed by Attor- 
ney Generals, and 
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Whereas—The right of public em- 
ployees to bargain collectively is es- 
sential to a democratic society, and 

Whereas—The International Labor 
Organization, which represents man- 
agement and government as well as 
organized labor, has never taken a 
firm stand in favor of collective bar- 
gaining for public employees, and 

Whereas— The consultative com- 
mittee on white collar workers of the 
ICFTU has placed before the ILO a 
request that a strong stand be taken 
by the ILO in favor of collective bar- 
gaining for public employees, there- 
fore, be it 

Resolved—That the American Fed- 
eration of Labor in convention assem- 
bled in New York City, in September, 
1952, go on record in full support of 
the program of the ICFTU to secure 
from the ILO a strong stand in favor 
of the rights of public employees to 
organize and bargain collectively, and 
be it further 

Resolved—Thait all affiliated bodies 
of the American Federation of Labor 
be urged to express to the ILO office 
in Geneva, Switzerland, an urgent re- 
quest that action be taken immediately 
to assist in securing for public em- 
ployees the right of collective bar- 
gaining. 


Dual Coverage Under Social Secu- 
rity and Private Plans—(1953, pp. 
399, 647) Res. 21: 

Whereas—Public employees, under 
existing legislation, are eligible to re- 
ceive social security only if they first 
surrender their existing pension plans, 
and 

Whereas—Public employees are en- 
titled to be eligible under both private 
pension plans and social security so 
long as the private pension plans 
came into existence after they were 
covered by social security, and 

Whereas—This is an unique and 
inequitable treatment of public em- 
ployees similarly situated, therefore, 
be it 
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Resolved—That the 72nd Conven- 
tion of the American Federation of 
Labor support and take necessary 
action to obtain the introduction of 
legislation to remove this inequity. 


Res. 59: 

Whereas—The Social Security Act 
Amendments of 1950 make it impos- 
sible for state and local government 
employees who are working subject to 
a publicly supported retirement plan 
to obtain the benefits of Old Age and 
Survivors’ Insurance by integration or 
supplementation with their existing 
systems, and 

Whereas—According to current sur- 
veys retirement allowances of state 
and local government employees aver- 
age less than fifty dollars per month 
and are woefully and increasingly in- 
adequate to meet the high costs of 
living, therefore, be it 

Resolved—That the American Fed- 
eration of Labor reiterate its position 
and continue to demand an amend- 
ment to the Federal Social Security 
Law to make it possible for state and 
local governments to obtain for their 
covered employees the benefits of Old 
Age and Survivors’ Insurance when- 
ever such employees concur in such 
action, excepting only firemen and 
policemen. 

Convention referred resolutions to 
Social Security Committee for action. 


Unemployment Compensation — 
(1958, pp. 452, 655) Res. 144: 

Whereas—Employees in state em- 
ployment, in many instances, are sub- 
ject to the same fluctuations in em- 
ployment, and experience the same 
economic hardships during periods of 
involuntary idleness as employees in 
private employment, and 


Whereas—Employees of state uni- 
versities and employees of other agen- 
cies and political subdivisions of the 
state do not enjoy the benefits of un- 
employment compensation, and 

Whereas—The absence of unem- 
ployment compensation inflicts certain 
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hardships upon employees of political 
subdivisions within the states by rea- 
son of the seasonal and temporary na- 
ture of much of the work provided 
through state employment, and 


Whereas—Employees of the states 
affected by seasonal and temporary 
layoffs would be encouraged to return 
to their employment if compensation 
was available to them during such 
layoffs, thereby reducing the cost of 


labor turnover to state agencies and — 


political subdivisions, and 


Whereas — Unemployment compen- 
sation for public employees has been 
approved in principle by the Ways 
and Means Committee of the House 
of Representatives on August 8, 
1951, when the committee advanced 
H.R. 5118 providing unemployment 
insurance for Federal civilian em- 
ployees, therefore, be it 


Resolved—That the American Fed- 
eration of Labor seek amendments to 
the Social Security Act, extending the 
benefits of the unemployment section 
of the Act to persons engaged in fed- 
eral and state employment. 


Referred to A. F. of L. Committee 
on Social Security. 


Public Health (also see: Social Se- 
curity; Health)—(1926, p. 210) The 
A. F. of L. being deeply concerned 
with the machinery by which examin- 
ing boards and other governmental 
agencies maintain professional stand- 
ards in the healing arts urge that each 
state federation of labor be requested 
to interest themselves in the establish- 
ment of the best methods for secur- 
ing the highest efficiency in the heal- 
ing profession, and that each state 
federation of labor take recognition 
of the various legislative health meas- 
ures proposed for the regulation and 
control of the machinery as well as 
the choice of members of the various 
examining boards in the several states 
whose duties involve the procedure of 
granting licenses to practice in the 
several branches of the healing arts. 


OO _ 
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The purpose of this resolution is the 
elimination of fake colleges and 
schools and requests Labor’s support 
for legislation or adequate state su- 
pervision of those licensed to practice 
in the various branches of the healing 
arts so that all persons who are li- 
censed to practice will first pass a 
proper test or examination supervised 
by qualified practitioners in that 
branch of the healing art, for which 
the applicant desires to practice. 


(P. 218) The E.C. was instructed 
to secure through some agency an in- 
vestigation of the harmfulness of the 
pneumatic air hammer in its effect 
upon the workers in the cutting and 
carving of stone. 


(1928, pp. 84, 218) No greater 
problem confronts the American peo- 
ple than that of health. A bill to co- 
ordinate the public health activities of 
the government, which was supported 
by the A. F. of L., received splendid 
support in Congress but when it 
reached the President he refused to 
sign it. 

(1932, p. 239) The E.C. was direct- 
ed to take appropriate steps to have 
the facilities of the Public Health 
Service extended to the seamen and 
dredge engineers, either through ex- 
ecutive order or amendatory legisla- 
tion. In this way results may be 
more quickly obtained and if possible 
legislative confusion avoided. 


(1935, pp. 91, 493) Medical care is 
a necessity of life. It usually ushers 
us into the world, attends us at the 
end, and helps us through our physical 
crises. It is, in fact, a necessity but 
economic conditions make it a luxury. 
While medical skill is by no means per- 
fected, inadequate medical care for the 
great majority of persons is due to 
their inability to pay rather than 
lack of medical competence. Yet we 
know that the quality of its medical 
care is an index of a civilization. 

The most informing inquiry into 
medical care which has ever been made 
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in this country was that of the Com- 
mittee on the Costs of Medical Care 
which made a five-year study of the 
subject. The committee found that in 
1930 there were the following agen- 
cies for providing medical services: 
Approximating 1,100,000 persons who 
gave their full time to medical work 
from which they derived a livelihood. 
There were 7,000 hospitals with slight- 
ly under 1,000,000 beds. The number 
of hospital beds under government 
control had been growing steadily. In 
1928, 63 per cent was governmental 
and in 1931, 66 per cent, providing 73 
per cent of all patient-days of hos- 
pitalization. There were 8,000 clinics 
and out-patient departments of hos- 
pitals; health departments in every 
state and large city and some of the 
smaller ones, and in a few rural areas. 


The committee found that medical 
facilities were distributed according 
to the ability of the community to pay 
which meant that doctors were crowd- 
ed in metrtopolitan areas where some 
earned good incomes and others were 
poorly paid. Medical services were 
very inadequately distributed in rural 
sections and in the low income states. 
Doctors and institutions for medical 
service had to look for support. 


The committee’s study of medical 
services needed and received showed 
that families with incomes under 
$1,200 or $2,000 received far less 
medical service than those with in- 
comes of $5,000, $10,000 or more. 
However, in even the high income 
groups medical services were about 
20 per cent below the adequate 
standard. 

With progress in the technical side 
of medicine, the capital investment 
needed for medical practice has stead- 
ily increased. The result is increased 
cost of medical service. It is signifi- 
cant that the capital investment is 
increasing under government control. 
With specialization in medical prac- 
tice and increasing complexity in cer- 
tain types of diagnosis, costs of sick- 
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ness from certain causes is greatly 
increased. However, for common dis- 
eases there is little increased cost in 
diagnosis or treatment, but those have 
borne a share of the general increased 
costs. 

The Committee on Costs of Medical 
Care, in its report, reaches this im- 
portant conclusion: 

No one single fact is more clearly 
demonstrated by the committee’s 
study than this: that the cost of 
medical care in any one year may 
fall unevenly upon different fami- 
lies in the same income population 
groups. The heart of the problem, 
therefore, is the equalizing of the 
financial impact of sickness. 


The committee found that though on 
an average only one family in five, or 
one person in seventeen, received hos- 
pital care in the course of a year, ill- 
nesses which involved hospitalization 
were responsibile for 50 per cent of 
the total charges for medical care. The 
committee also found that 80 per cent 
of the families under $1,200 paid dur- 
ing the year less than $60 for medical 
service. On the other hand, 1 per cent 
of this income group paid $500 or more 
for medical service during the same 
year and 2.5 per cent paid between 
$250 and $500. Such extreme, even 
though occasional, medical costs were 
catastrophic to the family. 

The committee also found that the 
reason for high medical costs was not 
the high incomes of doctors. In 1929 
the incomes of one-third of the medi- 
cal profession were less than $2,500. 
For every professional income over 
$10,000 they found there were two 
doctors receiving less than $2,500, 
hence the committee found that it was 
no solution of the problem of medical 
costs to reduce the average profes- 
sional income. 

In analyzing the studies of the Com- 
mittee on Costs of Medical Care, Dr. 
Michael M. Davis said: 


They demonstrated that about one- 
sixth of all families in any given 
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year have to bear over one-half of 
the total expenditure for the care of 
sickness for all families; that the 
amounts expended increase with the 
income of the family; and that the 
unevenness of the incidence of ex- 
penditure is somewhat greater 
among the upper income groups. 
Sickness bills running from a third 
to a half of the annual income fall 
every year upon a small but signifi- 
cant percentage of middle-class 
families, and this fact alone is suf- 
ficient to account for an annual 
stream of complaint from individ- 
uals; and sickness costs less high 
but sufficiently large to be burden- 
some descend upon many middle- 
class families as well as upon the 
much larger group with smaller 
earnings. 

When 21 per cent of all families 
have annual incomes of less than 
$1,000; 42 per cent have less than 
$1,500; and 71 per cent have less than 
$2,500; it is easy to understand why 
these families have no, or inadequate, 
medical service. At present charges it 
is impossible for 99 per cent of fami- 
lies to set aside reserves for illness. 
When illness comes it demoralizes fam- 
ily finances and standards of living, 
and leads to hopeless indebtedness or 
dependency. 

Such conditions have led to the sug- 
gestion of pooling the costs of medi- 
cal care on the ground that the nation 
needs sound and efficient citizens and 
should make available the information 
and medical service necessary to that 
end. Health insurance would provide 
against income losses due to illness. 

During the past year the President’s 
Committee on Economic Security 
studied the problem of sickness in- 
surance but made no specific recom- 
mendations. 


From such studies and materials as 
are available, the following principles 
stand out: 

1. Sickness incidents and the cost 
of medical care fall very unequally 
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and without predictability so that 
there is practically no way for the 
individual or his family to provide 
against such emergencies. Partic- 
ularly is this true with the mount- 
ing costs of medical care. 2. Devel- 
opment of preventive medical serv- 
ice is definitely impeded by costs. 
3. Cumulative developments of care 
for organized groups show that ade- 
quate service can be given for rela- 
tively low family costs. 4. The medi- 
eal profession needs to feel its re- 
sponsibility for organization for 
low-cost and adequate medical 
service to groups and communities. 
Public health services and depart- 
ments should be greatly increased 
and developed as one phase of de- 
veloping preventive medicine. In 
1929 only 2-1.3 cents out of each 
medical dollar was spent for public 
health work. 6. Study of the prob- 
lem of chronically ill persons should 
constitute a preliminary step in 
planning for adequate medical care 
for all and incomes for those dis- 
abled by occasional sickness. 


It is obvious that the whole problem 
falls into two parts: providing in- 
comes for those disabled by illness, and 
organization of the medical profes- 
sion to give adequate service at rea- 
sonable costs. 


The San Francisco Convention di- 
rected that studies be made of health 
insurance and medical services, but 
the Federation has neither the fi- 
nances nor the facilities to carry out 
these instructions. We can _ better 
accomplish this purpose by urging the 
Federal Government to study these 
problems and by participating in such 
studies. 

(1938, pp. 147, 454) Two separate 
developments in the past year have 
directed attention to need for provi- 
sions for better medical care. 

The U.S. Public Health Service 
made public its National Health Sur- 
vey. This survey, financed -by the 
Works Progress Administration be- 
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gun in the winter 1935-6, included 
2,800,000 persons in eighty-three cities 
and twenty-three rural areas in nine- 
teen different states. This survey re- 
lated sickness to the economic and 
social background of the families in- 
cluded, with confirming evidence on 
every score that sickness and physical 
disability increase as family incomes 
decrease. Inability to pay for medical 
care permits disease to develop and 
sickness to be prolonged. Disability re- 
duces the income still further and de- 
pendency follows. Disability in low 
income families is double that of high- 
er income families. Chronic diseases 
are nearly twice as numerous in small 
income families as in higher ones. 
Days of disability in the low income 
families are three times more than in 
higher income families. These facts 
point to an important national prob- 
lem. The second development came 
from the administration of unemploy- 
ment compensation. One of the tests 
for eligibility for benefits is “able to 
work.” A worker who lost his job 
through sickness and an unemployed 
person who became sick are not eligi- 
ble for benefits—though their need 
may be greater than that of a 
person who lost his job and re- 
tains his health. Workers gener- 
ally are questioning why this gap in 
social security. Social insurance plans 
of other countries include health in- 
surance. 


When the Social Security Act was 
drafted it was not deemed wise to 
include health insurance. However, in 
1936 the President created the Inter- 
departmental Committee to coordinate 
Health and Welfare Activities of the 
Federal Government. In reviewing 
this field the Committee found need 
for a national health program which 
report was submitted to the President. 
The President directed the Committee 
to call a National Health Conference 
to consider proposals. That conference 
was composed of several hundred per- 
sons representing groups concerned 
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with health problems. The conference 
considered first the need for a pyro- 
gram and then the recommendations 
of the Technical Committee of the In- 
terdepartmental Committee. These rec- 
ommendations included: expansion of 
Public Health services; expansion of 
existing Federal-State cooperative 
plan for maternal and child health: 
improved hospital facilities with fed- 
eral grants for construction and oper- 
ation; medical care for the medically 
needy through federal grants in aid 
to states; expansion of tax-supported 
public medical services for persons of 
moderate incomes compensation for 
income loss through unemployment 
caused by sickness and a choice be- 
tween health insurance or a plan of 
public medicine. 

The President of the A. F. of L. 
submitted to that conference the fol- 
lowing proposals: (1) Extension of 
the work and activities of the U. S. 
Public Health Service, adding to its 
preventive and research functions re- 
sponsibility for planning for adequacy 
of local health facilities. 

(2) Hospital facilities should be 
brought up to adequate standards 
through Federal grants. The result- 
ing construction work would provide 
employment. 


(3) Expansion of our program for 
maternal and child welfare services. 


(4) Legislation to enable families 
with low and medium incomes to meet 
the costs of sickness. The National 
Health Survey showed that 80 per cent 
of all families covered had incomes 
less than $2,000 (minimum income 
that will provide standards of health 
and decency is $2500!) The insurance 
method of pooling funds to meet pooled 
risks offers the only practical way out. 
Only a compulsory plan is practical. 
Our President proposed a plan which 
involved adoption of no new policies— 
expansion of workmen’s compensation 
legislation. Workmen’s compensation 
provides for medical care and compen- 
sation for loss of wages in times of 
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industrial injury by accident or occu- 
pational disease. By amending these 
laws to include medical care for work- 
ers and their families during sickness 
in addition to industrial injuries with 
compensation for loss of income to the 
income earners, security of workers 
would be greatly increased. Federal 
grants to help such an extension of 
workmen’s compensation legislation 
would be conditioned on incorroration 
of prescribed federal standards, mak- 
ing all state laws uniform and bring- 
ing them under the federal social se- 


curity program. Workers also should 


contribute to such funds. 

Under workmen’s compensation leg- 
islation free choice of physicians is 
established so there is no regimenta- 
tion of the medical profession. This 
principle should be retained. A second 
and indispensable provision is an ex- 
clusive state fund for the custody of 
all funds. This social service should 
be in no way connected with business 
for profit. 

It is obvious that legislation making 
proposals to meet the costs of medical 
care will be under general discussion. 
The A. F. of L. must develop a posi- 
tion on this issue. No social security 
program is adequate which ignores the 
insecurity due to sickness and costs of 
medical care. 


Public Lands, Sale to Private Con- 
cerns—(1947, p. 651) Through Res. 
46, protest was lodged with the con- 
vention against the sale of federally 
owned lands to private interests. The 
convention authorized the Executive 
Council to make a _ thorough-going 
study of the subject and to take such 
action as will protest public interest. 

Public Relations (also see: Pub- 
licity, Press Service for Armed 
Forces; Veterans, and Syndicated 
News Column). 

Public Relations Department Pro- 
posed (1942, p. 552) The importance 
of good public relations for the aims 
and purposes of the trade union move- 
ment was presented to the convention 
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through a resolution No. 29 which was 
referred to the Executive Council for 
consideration. The resolution and con- 
vention action follows: 

Whereas—It has become increas- 
ingly apparent that large sections of 
the American public still have no ade- 
quate understanding of the aims, 
ideals and achievements of organized 
labor and that suspicion and prejudice 
against the labor movement are sys- 
tematically fomented and financed by 
anti-labor elements in business, indus- 
try and in public life, and 

Whereas—Such anti-labor trends 
and activities not only tend to destroy 
mutual confidence and respect among 
the people of our country but also 
menace our national unity and under- 
mine our war effort, and 

Whereas—It is equally apparent 
that without the adequate support of 
a well-informed public opinion, the 
social gains achieved by the labor 
movement through decades of struggle 
and sacrifice, are in constant jeopardy, 
be it therefore 


Resolved—That this convention in- 
struct and empower the Executive 
Council to establish a Public Relations 
Department which shall be adequately 
financed through a special fund raised 
from contributions of affiliated inter- 
national unions and federal locals in 
proportion to their membership. 


It should be the function of this 
Public Relations Department to widen 
all avenues of contact between the or- 
ganized labor movement and the gen- 
eral public; to interpret the true eco- 
nomic and social aims of the millions 
of organized workers to the American 
people, and to present to our fellow 
countrymen in every walk of life an 
undistorted picture of trade unionism 
as a constructive force in the national 
life and the national economy. 


Your committee is in approval with 
the purpose of this resolution. It is 
evident that the application of this 
purpose cannot be adequately secured 
Without first receiving careful con- 
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sideration by the Executive Council 
and the affiliated organizations. 


(1948, pp. 510-513) Seven resolu- 
tions were submitted to the convention 
calling for the establishment of a pub- 
lic Relations Department. The follow- 
ing committee report on the subject 
was unanimously adopted: 

Your committee finds itself in ac- 
cord with the spirit of all these resolu- 
tions, but does not concur in the 
thought of creating a public relations 
department, separate and _ distinct 
from all such activities carried on by 
the officers and the Executive Council 
of the Federation. 

We would call attention to the 
splendid work having been and now 
being carried on, not alone by the Fed- 
eration but as well by several of its 
departments and a number of our na- 
tional and international unions. It is 
evident good use has been made of 
every available opportunity presented 
through the public press, the public 
forum, the radio, screen, and other 
means of communication in presenting 
organized labor’s constructive efforts 
to the community and to the nation, to 
industry and our national economy, 
past and current; and in meeting un- 
justified and unwarrantable criticism 
and attack designed to place our move- 
ment in a false and unfavorable light. 

However well may have been our 
past activities in this direction, there 
is room for improvement and enlarge- 
ment of these activities. To that end 
we recommend, first of all, that the of- 
ficers of the Federation make every 
possible effort to have all activities of 
this character of the several depart- 
ments, and of our national and inter- 
national unions, coordinated with like 
activities of the Federation. 

We further recommend that the Ex- 
ecutive Council, through its officers or 
a committee appointed for this pur- 
pose, consider how these public rela- 
tions activities may be furthered and 
effectually enlarged, and that it like- 
wise consider the setting aside of an 
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appropriate sum of money out of the 
Federation’s funds and insofar as its 
finances will permit, for this purpose, 
and that in the event it is essential or 
desirable to further enlarge such a 
fund for the purposes indicated, that 
the national and international unions 
be solicited for such voluntary finan- 
cial contributions as will enable the 
Federation to engage in an effective 
and all-comprehensive public relations 
campaign. 

Your committee understands that 
progress has been made by the Special 
Committee on the Labor Press and that 
it proposes to submit a report to an 
early meeting of the Executive Coun- 
cil. 

The bona fide labor press has been 
of such great service to the labor 
movement in the past year that your 
committee feels the American Federa- 
tion of Labor should make every effort 
to provide wider opportunities for its 
growth and development. 


Your committee heartily concurs 
with the conclusion of the Executive 
Council that the “Labor For Victory” 
radio programs of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor have been of great 
value in informing the public of la- 
bor’s great contributions to the war 
effort. 

We recommend that this convention 
formally express the whole-hearted ap- 
preciation of the American Federation 
of Labor to the National Broadcasting 
Company for making this radio time 
on its nation-wide network facilities 
available to the American Federation 
of Labor without charge as a public 
service. 

Your committee is indeed pleased by 
the fact that President Green has ap- 
pointed an outstanding committee to 
study ways and means by which the 
American Federation of Labor can be 
of greater service and assistance to 
the bona fide labor press which up- 
holds its policies. This action was 
taken in conformity with the instruc- 
tions of the 1942 convention at To- 
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ronto. The personnel of this new com- 
mittee, guarantees that its recommen- 
dations will be of practical and con- 
structive benefit to the bona fide labor 
press. 


(1944, p. 277) Greater respect and 
consideration for Labor’s opinion, at- 


titude and abilities are evidenced 


everywhere. From the public relations 
point of view, the increased prestige 
and respect which have come to the 
American Federation of Labor as a 
result of its relief activities are not 
the least part of its achievements in 


.this field. The American Federation 


of Labor’s participation in community 
work has in many instances brought 
Labor for the first time into direct and 
friendly contact with elements to 
whom organized labor had previously 
been an almost unknown quantity. 
This first-hand knowledge and under- 
standing of the aims aid ideals of the 
A. F. of L., plus the widespread pub- 
licity that has been given to the 
League’s work on behalf of the Na- 
tional War Fund and Community 
Chests, have been of immense value in 
helping to counteract the anti-Labor 
trend that has lately been evidenced in 
the reactionary press of the country. 
Front-page articles in influential 
newspapers, advertisements of appre- 
ciation in Chest publications and daily 
papers, messages of appreciation on 
the radio, all reflect this general recog- 
nition of and respect for Labor’s con- 
tribution to the welfare of the com- 
munity. Further proof of Labor’s new 
standing in the community can be 


found in the fact that there are al- 


ready a number of significant in- 
stances where American Federation of 


Labor representatives have been 


elected chairmen of the community- 


wide campaigns, of budget committees, — 


executive committees, and boards of 
directors. 

Publicity, Radio and the Labor 
Press—(1944, p. 591) The convention 
considered the report of the E.C. deal- 
ing with attacks via public media on 


WC can 
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labor and adopted the recommenda- 
tions of the committee, containing the 
following: 

This portion of the Executive Coun- 
cil’s report relates to the wave of anti- 
labor propaganda which has been 
launched against our trade union 
movement. In addition it refers to the 
volume and varied attack against la- 
bor on the home front, and the efforts 
of the publicity and information sery- 
ice of the American Federation of La- 
bor to overcome the onslaught. The 
Executive Council indicates its pur- 
pose for the broadening and extending 
of the public relations program of the 
Federation, including greater use of 
the radio, and expanding and strength- 
ening the labor press. It pays a trib- 
ute to our labor press, but indicates 
the necessity for greater helpfulness 
by the Federation. 

It is the opinion of your committee 
that the immediate period following 
peace will require farther reaching 
and more widespread public relations 
than heretofore. Unquestionably pub- 
lic relations has become one of the out- 
standing requirements of our trade 
union movement. 

Your committee recommends that 
the Executive Council review the en- 
tire question of publicity and public 
relations in all of its aspects, so that 
a program may be approved and set 
into action which will give the most 
effective publicity relations possible. 


(P. 591)—Res. 12: 


Whereas—While we regard these 
still unrealized decisions of the 19438 
Convention as a step in the right di- 
rection, we still believe that the ex- 
pansion and improvement of organ- 
ized labor’s public relations could best 
be effected through the establishment 
of a properly financed Public Rela- 
tions Department by the Federation, 
therefore, be it 

Resolved—That this convention ap- 
prove the formation of such a pub- 
lic relations department in the Amer- 
ican Federation of labor to interpret 
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the true social aims of organized la- 
bor; to present a responsible picture 
of trade unionism as an element in 
the American way of life; and to es- 
tablish close mutual relations of good 
will and cooperation with those sec- 
tions of the public to whom labor is 
bound by a community of interest. 


(1946, p. 534)—Res. 104: 


Whereas—The forces of extreme 
wealth, spearheaded by the National 
Association of Manufacturers, have by 
their vicious and virulent campaign of 
villification against organized labor 
created a monstrous libel on our tra- 
ditionally democratic labor movement, 
and 

Whereas—This campaign of at- 
tack against our movement is prose- 
cuted through the medium of the ra- 
dio, the controlled press, controlled 
periodicals, and other avenues and in- 
struments operated by the National 
Association of Maunfacturers, and 

Whereas — The control of public 
Opinion in our country is in the hands 
of an unscrupulous group of talented 
and efficient propagandists, and 

Whereas—These people are in the 
employ of the most economically pow- 
erful and politically entrenched con- 
federation of greed ever formed for so 
vile and reprehensible a purpose, and 

Whereas — The effectiveness of 
this campaign to remove organized la- 
bor from the economic scheme of 
things, is clearly demonstrated by the 
increasing number of anti-labor mem- 
bers of our National Congress, and 
not for their constituents who send 
them to our national capital, and 

Whereas—To offset the distorted 
picture of labor-management contro- 
versy built up in the public mind, it 
now becomes a duty of public service 
incumbent upon organized labor to 
correct wrong impressions, therefore 
be it 

Resolved—That the American Fed- 
eration of Labor through its many 
powerful national and international 
brotherhoods and their thousands of 
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affiliated local unions, seriously con- 
sider the necessity of launching a com- 
bined and intensive national educa- 
tional campaign, and a public relations 
activity program in order that it may 
give Labor’s side of the story to a 
fair-minded but ill-informed public. 


(1947, p. 664) The need for a Pub- 
lic Relations Department in the A. F. 
of L. was projected through Res. 1438 
as follows: 

Whereas—It is essential for the 
welfare of our country that the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor not only con- 
tinue to merit public esteem and sup- 


port but that it also shall gain and . 


hold more public esteem and support, 
than at present, therefore, be it 

Resolved—That the American Fed- 
eration of Labor establish a new 
and permanent Public Relations De- 
partment, to fill the void of wisdom on 
the part of those who fail to realize 
the vital importance of organized la- 
bor to the welfare of our country, and 
be it further 

Resolved—That in the establish- 
ment of said Public Relations Depart- 
ment, the American Federation of La- 
bor Executive Council shall employ 
competent public relations counsel, to 
the end that all men and women in 
our country, both within and without 
the American Federation of Labor, 
shall become men and women of under- 
standing who hold the peace and joint- 
ly work for the good of our country. 

The resolution was referred to the 
E.C. for “study and such action as is 
deemed advisable.” 


(1947, p. 660) Res. 118, calling for 
a program of public relations, was 
unanimously adopted as follows: 

Whereas — The labor movement, 
due to recent national legislation, 
needs now more than ever before to 
get its message before the American 
people regularly, and 

Whereas — The American Feder- 
ation of Labor and many of its af- 
filiated national unions, did a remark- 
able job of getting labor’s views re- 
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cently through the medium of well- 
written advertisements in large daily 
papers and by means of a very good 
program on the air, and 

Whereas—Those who are respon- 
sible for putting through many of the 
anti-labor measures recently have 
been doing and are continuing to do a 
tremendous selling job through their 
public relations programs, and 


Whereas — Labor has been very 
backward in realizing the need for this 
very valuable medium and has utilized 
it only when in immediate danger of 
losing many of its gains, therefore, 
be it 

Resolved — That this convention 
of the American Federation of Labor 
held in San Francisco, California, Oc- 
tober 6, 1947, consider a program of 
public relations which will attract na- 
tional interest so that labor’s construc- — 
tive work of elevating the standards of 
living of the American wage earners 
can be presented in an enlightening 
and educational manner which will 
show that labor unions are the best 
assurance for a greater America. 


Expansion urged—(1947, p. 667) 
Attention was again directed to the 
need for expansion of the public re- 
lations program of the A. F. of L. 
through Res. 150, which was referred 
to the E.C. for consideration and such 
action as it deems most advisable. This 
resolution made the following pro- 
posal: 


Resolved—That the American Fed- 
eration of Labor expand its pub- 
licity by making of transcripts of edu- 
cational programs to be sent out over 
the nation to central labor unions with 
a request that local radio stations be 
asked to broadcast them as a public 
service, in the same manner and with- 
out cost, as is now being done for the 
National Association of Manufactur- 
ers and other business groups. 


(P. 562) A good public relations 
service is more essential to the Fed- 
eration than ever before. We have the 
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task of informing all who constitute 
the public of Labor’s objectives and 
the reasons for them. It is important 
that the public realize Labor has a 
constructive program evolved out of 
experience and planned to help the 
masses of the people participate in 
democratic institutions and share in 
economic and social progress. 


To be sure, we do not have the re- 
sources of those opposed to us, but 
we can secure the cooperation and 
the aid of sympathetic groups and 
thus bring indirect influence to bear 
on all the media which influence pub- 
lic opinion. We need to bring Labor’s 
cause home to those who write the 
news and edit papers, those who man- 
age magazines and weekly news pub- 
lications, and those responsible for 
news reels. 


We shall count upon a broader, 
more effective program than ever 
before. 


(1947, p. 632) The need for better 
public relations was reflected in Res. 
26 calling for plans to expand the 
A. F. of L. publicity through radio. 
The resolution was referred to the 
E.C. in connection with plans for an 
enlarged publicity campaign. 


(1947, p. 211) Im its report to the 
convention on the special advertising 
and radio campaign which was re- 
sorted to in order to combat anti-labor 
propaganda being leveled by the press 
and radio during the period when the 
Taft-Hartley Bill was being consid- 
ered by Congress. It was pointed out 
that this was the first time in the his- 
tory of the Federation when the or- 
ganization “was compelled to buy 
space in newspapers and time on the 
air, day after day and week after 
week, to express its views in a way 
that would command public attention.” 
the report further stated: 

The fact that the Taft-Hartley Bill 
was eventually enacted over President 
Truman’s veto does not detract from 
the effectiveness of the educational 
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campaign against it which was carried 
on by the American Federation of La- 
bor. 

The need for the establishment and 
maintenance of a permanent public re- 
lations program for the purpose of off- 
setting the widespread propaganda ac- 
tivities of the powerful forces arrayed 
against organized labor is both very 
great and clearly apparent. In this 
connection it should be pointed out 
that the National Association of Man- 
ufacturers is planning a $2,000,000 
public relations program for the com- 
ing year. 

The American Federation of Labor 
program should be aimed not only at 
the repeal of the Taft-Hartley Act and 
the defeat of similarly repressive leg- 
islation, but it should also stress the 
positive achievements of the American 
Federation of Labor in behalf of the 
nation’s workers and the American 
people as a whole. 


(1948, pp. 262, 466) Res. 85 called 
attention to the need for a national 
public relations program to combat 
the campaign of attack being directed 
against the labor movement. The fol- 
lowing was adopted: 

Resolved—That this convention rec- 
ommends that the American Federa- 
tion of Labor through its many pow- 
erful national and international un- 
ions and their thousands of affiliated 
local unions, seriously consider the 
necessity of launching a combined 
and intensive national educational 
campaign and a public relations ac- 
tivity program in order that it may 
give Labor’s side of the story to a 
fair-minded but ill-informed public, 
and be it further 

Resolved—That the executive of- 
ficers of the American Federation of 
Labor coordinate all of its resources 
toward this end as outlined in this 
resolution. 


(1953, p. 497) The convention com- 
mittee which considered the E.C. re- 
port on the subject of A. F. of L. ac- 
tivities in the field of public relations 
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made the following statement which 
was unanimously approved: 

We are gratified by the progress 
made by the American Federation of 
Labor in the important field of public 
relations. 


We must face the fact that it has 
become increasingly necessary for us 
to bring home to the public the value 
of the services rendered by our labor 
movement to American workers, to the 
nation as a whole, and to the free 
world. Broad support of our objectives 
and policies can only come from wid- 
est possible dissemination of the in- 
formation about the activities of our 
Federation and its purposes. 


To tell the story of labor adequately, 
every available means should be effec- 
tively employed. We urge, therefore, 
that an integrated public relations 
program should be planned and put 
into operation by the American Fed- 
eration of Labor during the coming 
year. 

Public Schools (Education)—(see: 
Public Schools) (under Education) 


Publications (Labor) for Military 
Forces 


(1942, p. 548) A large number of 
Central Body and State Federation 
delegates attending this convention of 
the American Federation of Labor, 
have requested the Committee on Reso- 
lutions to draft a supplementary re- 
port calling upon all A. F. of L. Inter- 
national Unions to mail a generous 
supply of their official journals and 
publications to the libraries and recre- 
ation centers of every Army and 
Navy, or other Military Camps in the 
United States and the Dominion of 
Canada, in the belief that this is the 
best and most effective way to combat 
a growing anti-union sentiment re- 
ported to be in existence in some mili- 
tary training establishments. 

A goodly proportion of the members 
of every local union have joined the 
armed forces of our nation, and are 
going out to fight in all parts of the 
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world. These men are cut off from 
their trade union contact and when 
they leave these shores where labor 
papers cannot follow them, they will 
no longer be in a position to hear the 
trade union side of any question. The 
papers they will see will far too often 
be anti-labor. They will be among men 
unfamiliar with trade unionism. They 
know that their jobs are being filled by 
union men, and they will be open to 
fears for the future of those same 
jobs. They need to be kept in touch 
with their own trade, with their own 
union, and to be made to realize that 


_ they are still an integral part of the 


American labor movement. 

With this thought in mind, your 
Committee on Resolutions respectfully 
requests every International Union to 
include on the mailing list of their of- 
ficial journal, and other official news 
publications, the camps of the Army, 
the Navy, the Air Corps, and all other 
military training and military recrea- 
tion centers, so that union labor news 
and all other current union informa- 
tion will be made available to those 
who wear the uniform of the United 
States and the Dominion of Canada. 


Publicity 
tions) 


(1946, p. 616) We believe that in 
order to create a more favorable state 
of public opinion toward organized la- 
bor and to counteract the attacks made 
upon it by inimical sources, the infor- 
mation service should be extended and 
expanded. Labor cannot hope to com- 
pete with the vast and expensive prop- 
aganda mills financed by big business, 
but it should take every opportunity, — 
both nationally and at a local level to 
maintain an alert and effective pub- 
licity service. 

(1946, p. 421) Res. 29: 

Resolved—That the American Fed- 
eration of Labor, in convention as- 
sembled, urge that a movement be 
brought about through a concerted ef- 
fort to establish news broadcasts by 


(also see: Public Rela- 
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radio, radio commentators, columnists 
in as many daily papers as possible, 
and to work toward the establishment 
of more daily newspapers throughout 
the United States which will editorial- 
ly espouse the cause of organized la- 
bor. 


In Labor Disputes—(1946, p. 474) 
The following resolution, No. 60, was 
unanimously adopted by the conven- 
tion: 

Whereas — Several states have 
enacted legislation which compels em- 
ployers, whose employes are striking, 
locked out or engaged in a labor dis- 
pute, to insert such information in any 
advertisement seeking to obtain new 
employes, and 

Whereas — Such legislation has 
been effective in preventing deception 
by employers in such condition and 
prevented them from recruiting strike- 
breakers, and 

Whereas — Such legislation has 
assisted organized labor in increasing 
wages, reducing hours and improving 
conditions of employment, therefore, 
be it 

Resolved—That the American Fed- 
eration of Labor seek enactment of 
similar legislation in all States. 


Publicly Owned Industries in Col- 
lective Bargaining 

(1941, p. 471) Three resolutions 
(Nos. 2, 7, and 118) on the subject of 
Collective Bargaining in Publicly 
Owned Industries were unanimously 
adopted by the Convention, declaring 
it to be the right of employees of pub- 
licly owned or publicly operated in- 
dustries to bargain collectively in the 
same manner that employees of pri- 
vately operated industries bargain, 
and that the employes of publicly op- 
erated industries are within their 
rights in seeking signed working 
agreements with the managers of pub- 
licly operated industries, whether such 
managers be public officials of units of 
government or administrators legally 
designated by the proper public offi- 
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cials, and that such employes of pub- 
licly operated industries may properly 
use the same methods in securing 
signed agreements as the employes of 


privately operated industries may 
legally use in their negotiations. 
Public Works (also see: Work 


Projects Administration; Alien Em- 
ployment) 


Public Works, Citizens on—(1928, 
pp. 81, 216) What is known as the 
Bacon bill, ‘to require contractors and 
subcontractors engaged on _ public 
works of the United States to give cer- 
tain preference in the employment of 
labor,” was favorably reported by the 
House Committee on Labor. It pro- 
vides a remedy for a long standing 
grievance of Labor. At the same time 
reputable contractors, those who be- 
lieve in paying fair wages and grant- 
ing desirable working conditions, gave 
every support to the measure. It pro- 
vides that where any work is being 
done for the United States preference 
shall be given to mechanics and la- 
borers as follows: 


1. To citizens of the United States 
and of the state, territory or district 
in which the work is to be performed 
who have been honorably discharged 
from military or naval forces of the 
United States if they are qualified to 
perform the work. 

2. To citizens of the United States 
who are bona fide residents of the 
state, territory or district in which 
the work is to be performed. 

3. To citizens of the United States. 

4. To aliens. 


For many years government con- 
tractors have gathered together large 
groups of “handymen” and taken them 
from state to state to work on govern- 
ment contracts. In the erection of 
many buildings and doing other work 
these “handymen” have been kept in 
barracks and are subjected to a sort of 
peonage. This prevents competent 
workmen in the various states from 
securing employment on government 
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work. It also permits contractors who 
employ mostly “handymen” to under- 
bid reputable contractors. The conse- 
quence is that buildings are not stably 
erected and other public works do not 
come up to specifications. The bill was 
reported favorably by the House Com- 
mittee on Labor but no action was 
taken. 


Puerto Rico (also see: Territorial 
Federations of Labor)—(1924, p. 202) 
We are in full sympathy with the 
hopes and ambitions of the people of 
Puerto Rico, for a greater autonomy 
in the affairs of their civil govern- 
ment. We approve the attitude and 
activities manifested by the E.C. for 
the early attainment of this end, and 
urge continuance of this effort on be- 
half of the people of Puerto Rico. 


(P. 300) This complaint was pre- 
sented to the convention: 


That on the 4th of November, 
1924, a general election was held on 
the Island of Puerto Rico, under the 
authority, laws and flag of the U.S. 
of America, for the purpose of elect- 
ing all the officers of the government 
of the Island, except the governor 
thereof; and during the said elec- 
tions a combination of the old politi- 
cal parties who control the economic 
and vital forces of the Island, using 
all kinds of force, violence and cor- 
ruption, employing the public insu- 
lar police and officials of the de- 
partment of justice, and putting 
into practice the worst kind of de- 
vices, including actual use of force 
against the electors, the voting of 
paid agents with the name of thou- 
sands of legal electors, whereby the 
said legal electors all over the Island 
were deprived of their votes; mak- 
ing false returns and annulling enor- 
mous amounts of ballots which 
were perfectly legal; and finally, 
committing an innumerable set of 
outrages and violations of the law, 
proof of which is being prepared 
and shall be submitted to the Con- 
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gress of the U.S. in the form of 

documentary evidence enough to 

contest and annul the legality of the 

election. 

Convention directed President to 
submit complaint to President of U.S. 
and both houses of Congress. 


(1925, p. 54) A bill introduced in 
Congress provided for an investigation 
of alleged frauds committed in the 
election held in Puerto Rico in No- 
vember, 1924. The violations of elec- 
tion laws during that election, it was 
charged, were so flagrant that the 
people wanted the perpetrators ex- 
posed and provision made for honest 
elections in the future. Secretary of 
War Weeks opposed the sending of a 
commission to Puerto Rico and the bill 
failed of passage. H.R. 6588, provid- 
ing a more ample civil government for 
Puerto Rico, attracted much attention, 
but failed of passage. Hearings were 
held by the judiciary committee of the 
House and the bill was reported favor- 
ably, but it was impossible to have it 
acted upon by the House. It provided 
for the election of a governor and 
vice-governor in January, 1928. 


(P. 315) Convention directed the 
president of the A. F. of L. to request 
the President and Congress to appoint 
a commission as soon as possible to 
investigate the deplorable industrial 
conditions as well as the general gov- 
ernment affairs of the Island, espe- 
cially the living and working condi- 
tions of the masses of laborers in 
Puerto Rico, land and financial re- 
sources, and to ascertain how the 
Federal as well as the Organic Law 
of the Island have been continually 
violated by the big financial interests, 
corporations and individuals which 
exploit the people of the Island to the 
discredit of our Nation. 

(1926, p. 167) The A. F. of L. pro- 
poses to continue to lend its worthy 
and unquestioned cooperation, influ- 
ence, moral aid and all financial help 
possible to the working masses of 
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Puerto Rico as represented by the 
“Free Federation of Workingmen in 
Puerto Rico” and to the people of that 
island in general, in their efforts to 
better conditions, to establish a decent 
scale of wages, a reasonable number of 
working hours, living conditions in 
harmony with civilization, the promo- 
tion of social legislation and the exer- 
cise of all their civil rights free from 
industrial or political tyrarts. 


(P. 234) Inasmuch as the people of 
Puerto Rico have been granted a civil 
form of government in harmony with 
our territorial form of government 
and being a law-abiding and peaceful 
race of people, that this convention, 
through its officers, request the Presi- 
dent of the U.S. to transfer the official 
governmental business of that Island 
from the Bureau of Insular Affairs to 
a civic department, and in our judg- 
ment the Department of the Interior, 
which has always had official super- 
vision over all our territorial forms 
and government. 


(1930, p. 373) The president of the 
A. F. of L. is authorized and he is 
hereby earnestly urged to instruct and 
direct the Legislative Committee of 
the A. F. of L. toward the legislative 
demands of the Puerto Rican Federa- 
tion of Labor, so that the case of 
Puerto Rico be properly presented and 
duly heard, and so that the proper 
action might be taken before Congress 
to secure adequate help from Congress 
and also to secure the extension to 
Puerto Rico of the laws above referred 
to. 


(1931, pp. 114, 351) Congress created 
a Department of Labor in Puerto Rico, 
the head of which is designated as 
the Commissioner of Labor. This leg- 
islation has been asked by Puerto 
Rican labor for years. Heretofore labor 
interests have been looked after by 
the Agriculture Department. The pro- 
visions of the Act for the promotion 
of vocational education and rehabili- 
tation of persons disabled in industry 
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or otherwise was also extended to 
Puerto Rico. This will be very helpful 
to that Island as there are many thou- 
sands who will be benefited by the Act. 


(P. 145) The Free Federation of 
Workingmen of Puerto Rico, which is 
the state branch of the A. F. of L., 
conscious of its mission has reiterated 
its most sincere support for all the 
American institutions in the Island as 
against those who have intended to 
create disruption, discredit and dis- 
loyalty of our form of democratic 
government. Puerto Rico is a part of 
the U.S. The justice that this nation 
extends to Puerto Rico has touched 
the hearts and the minds of the ma- 
jority of the people in the Island. The 
Puerto Rican Federation of Labor has 
indorsed unreservedly the plans of 
economic rehabilitation and social jus- 
tice being developed to make the 
Island a better community in which to 
live. 


(P. 350) The president of the A. F. 
of L. is authorized to earnestly urge 
the President of the United States and 
recommend to Congress to favor the 
petitions of Puerto Rico on its general 
plans of rehabilitation as set forth in 
the report of the E.C.; and, further- 
more, to instruct and direct the Legis- 
lative Committee of the A. F. of L. 
toward the economic plan of the 
Puerto Rican Federation of Labor so 
that the needs of the Puerto Rican 
people be properly presented and duly 
heard, and so that the proper action 
might be taken before Congress to 
secure adequate means of rehabilita- 
tion from Congress. 


(1932, pp. 118, 301) The most signifi- 
cant labor event during this year was 
the preparation and celebration of the 
Twelfth Labor Congress, which took 
place during the 6th, 7th and 8th of 
September, 1931, at San Juan, togeth- 
er with the Labor Day celebration. 

The Twelfth Labor Congress under- 
took the study of the great problems 
affecting the Puerto Rican community, 
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especially the producing class, and 
passed a resolution placing greater 
stress upon labor propaganda and edu- 
cation through organization. It au- 
thorized its executive council to organ- 
ize unions under a special apprentice 
or training system, with dues in con- 
sonance with the prevailing industrial 
and agricultural unrest, so that ap- 
prentices may stabilize their lives be- 
fore applying for admission to the 
respective national or international 
unions. 

Periodicals, magazines and news- 
papers of the national and internation- 
al unions and of the A. F. of L. are 
used by an information bureau, and 
translations from English to Spanish 
are made for publication in the daily 
press of Puerto Rico. This work of 
public information is carried out for 
the purpose of enlightening the work- 
ers and public opinion in general as 
to the principles and activities of 
organized labor in the U.S. 

The hopes of the Free Federation 
with regard to the creation and func- 
tioning of the Department of Labor 
and its beneficient and renovating in- 
fluence have not been in vain. 

The Twelfth Legislature, during its 
second special session (1931) and its 
fourth regular session (1982), passed 
the following Acts which extend the 
field of usefulness of the Department: 

Act No. 4. To authorize the 
treasurer of Puerto Rico, with the 
approval of the Governor of Puerto 

Rico, to issue bonds of the people of 

Puerto Rico for the purpose of pur- 

chasing lands to be devoted to agri- 

cultural farms under the provisions 
of the homestead law; to provide for 
the payment of principal of and 
interest on said bonds, to repeal Act 

No. 9 of April 15, 1930, as amended 

by Act No. 41 of April 24, 1981, and 

for other purposes. 

Act No. 13. To amend Sections 2 
and 10 of an Act to determine the 
procedure in cases of claims of 
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workers and employes against their 
employers for compensation for their 
work, approved November 14, 1917, 
and for other purposes. 


Act No. 16. To amend Section 9 
of an Act to prevent, and aid in the 
settlement of, strikes and lockouts, 
approved June 3, 1919, and for other 
purposes. 


Act No. 36. To amend Sections 1, 

3, 4, 6, 8, 9, 10, 12, and 14, and to 

repeal Sections 5 and 11, of Act 

No. 13, entitled “An Act to regulate 

the operation and handling of cine- 

’ matograph machines, and for other 
purposes, approved July 3, 1923.” 


Act No. 37. To amend Sections 2 
and 3 of “An Act to prevent and aid 
in the settlement of strikes and 
lockouts,” approved June 3, 1919, 
as subsequently amended, and for 
other purposes. 

Labor has declared its support for 
the indivisible association and unifica- 
tion of the people of the Island with 
the people of the U.S. and has declared 
also that such association and unifica- 
tion has given to the people of Puerto 
Rico American institutions of freedom, 
the help of civilization and progress, 
is the right to avoid in the future 
oppression and despotism on the part 
of those who are claiming to be the 
masters of our Island. 


Puerto Rico Labor favors every po- 
litical advancement for the Island, 
but it is more concerned in bettering 
the economic conditions of the masses 
of the people. The president of the A. 
F. of L. was asked to present the fol- 
lowing plank in behalf of the workers 
and people in general of Puerto Rico 
at the Republican and Democratic con- 
ventions: 

Since Puerto Rico is a part of the 
U.S. with over 1,500,000 inhabitants 
who are American citizens, we be- 
lieve that the spirit of its people 
and the purposes of its Organic Act 
are entitled recognition in good 
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faith, and that therefore, Congress 
and the President should include the 
Island in all legislative and admin- 
istrative federal measures enacted or 
adopted for the economic rehabilita- 
tion of their fellow citizens of the 
mainland. 


The A. F. of L. succeeded in obtain- 
ing the incorporation of the above 
plank in the Republican platform. 
The A. F. of L. has always been in 
favor of such fair recognition and has 
opposed every intent of the reaction- 
ary element of the Island who has 
appeared before Congress with the 
purpose of restricting the constitution 
of the Island as against the rights of 
the people politically, economically 
and otherwise. 


(1933, pp. 139, 279) The laws enacted 
by the national Congress extended to 
Puerto Rico, especially those tending 
to eliminate unemployment, as the 
National Recovery Act and others 
dealing with the bettering of the work- 
ing and living conditions of the people, 
serve as an incentive to promote a 
permanent and systematic campaign 
of organization throughout the Island. 
Conferences, lectures, and open air 
meetings are being held daily by the 
various trade unions and federal labor 
unions so as to enlist the largest pos- 
sible number of members in their 
ranks, and thus be in better condition 
to receive the benefits of the National 
Recovery Act. 


A special convention of labor repre- 
sentatives from all over the Island was 
held at the insular capitol on July 22; 
150 delegates attended representing 
about 25,000 workers. This confer- 
ence was called by the E.C. of the 
Free Federation of Labor. The com- 
missioner of labor, in behalf of the 
governor of Puerto Rico, has invited 
the leading employers of Puerto Rico 
to a joint conference with representa- 
tives of the labor organizations to 
discuss the application to Puerto Rico 
of the National Recovery Act and to 
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draft codes of fair competition to be 
submitted to the approval of the na- 
tional administrator. This conference 
was held at San Juan, July 28. 


Most active among the various labor 
unions are those of the needleworkers 
and its kindred branches, which give 
employment to about 60,000 workers, 
mostly women. It is expected that 
within a very short time a very large 
proportion of these workers will be 
joining their unions and prepare them- 
selves to affiliate with the national and 
international unions of its kind or to 
the A. F. of L. direct. The needlework 
industry represents a business of near- 
ly $15,000,000 annually. One of its 
chief aims is the elimination of home 
work and the unfair competition of 
contractors, subcontractors and all 
sorts of middlemen who prey on the 
workers’ wages. 

Next to the needleworkers, the most 
active are the tobacco strippers, chauf- 
feurs and the building trade unions. 


Agricultural workers, laundrymen, 
button makers, printers, barbers, bak- 
ers and confectionerymen, retail clerks, 
stenographers, longshoremen, shoe- 
makers, and many others are continu- 
ously on the go with the only purpose 
in view of enlisting 150,000 workers, 
men and women, within the ranks of 
the Free Federation of Labor. A re- 
vival of the old spirit is now in prog- 
ress and the results are near at hand. 

(1934, pp. 170, 357) Important de- 
velopments have taken place in Puerto 
Rico during the past year, all of which 
have brought practical results in 
strengthening the already existing 
organizations and in organizing new 
unions. 

The hope instilled in the minds and 
hearts of the Puerto Rican workers by 
the New Deal, intensified their enthu- 
siasm for organization. Hundreds and 
thousands of workers of all trades, 
especially those employed in the sugar 
industry and needle trades, crowd the 
federation halls anxious to join their 
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respective unions, or to apply for char- 
ters for new ones. 

There is no doubt but that Section 7 
(a) of the National Industrial Recov- 
ery Act has been a great help in the 
organization drive throughout the 
Island. 


There are now 450 local unions with 
a membership of approximately 80,000 
covering all trades and occupations 
under the jurisdiction of the Free 
Federation of Labor of Puerto Rico. 
Great credit is due to the earnest, cap- 
able work of the volunteer organizers 
and the representatives of the organ- 
ized labor movement of the Island for 
the steady progress in organization. 
They have rendered yeoman service 
through open air meetings, confer- 
ences, Ictures and personal interviews. 


Sugar and needle trades being the 
leading industries in the Island, it fol- 
lows logically that unions of agricul- 
tural and needle workers lead the 
organized labor movement. About 
125,000 workers are employed in the 
sugar industry, including factory and 
plantation workers. In the needle 
trades it is estimated that nearly 
100,000, mostly women and children 
are employed, ninety per cent or more 
of whom are home workers. 


The workers in Mayaguez, mostly 
women, the leading center of the needle 
work industry, last October made a 
most courageous protest against un- 
bearable conditions through a general 
strike. This gradually affected the 
entire industry. Through the coopera- 
tion and mediation of the commission- 
er of labor, who took charge of the 
situation at the request of the goy- 
ernor, an agreement was secured by 
which the workers received an increase 
in wages ranging from 15 to 25 per 
cent. 

As a result of the strike, unions 
have been organized in the greater 
number of the needle trade centers. 
At present more than 75 per cent of 
the factory and shop workers are 
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organized. A start has been made to 
organize home workers. ‘There are 
now 35 local unions with a member- 
ship of about 12,000. This includes 9 
unions, exclusive of home workers, 
with a membership of more than 3,000. 


A campaign has been started to 
bring all the needle workers’ unions 
under the banner of the Ladies Gar- 
ment Workers International Union. 


Act No. 17, approved August 24, 
1933, providing pensions for destitute 
widowed mothers, assigned the sum of 
$100,000 annually for its expenses and 
administration, said sum to be taken 
from the tax on beer and light wines. 


A pension board composed of five 
members was provided in the law; the 
commissioner of labor, the commis- 
sioner of health, and a representative 
of the Free Federation of Labor were 
designated besides two other persons. 


Officers were installed and thou- 
sands of petitions were filed and clas- 
sified, but, for some unknown reason, 
the treasurer of Puerto Rico did not 
set aside the sum appropriated by the 
insular legislature. 


At the 1934 regular session of the 
legislature, the law imposing a tax on 
beer and light wines was amended to 
include tax on all kinds of liquors; 
and, as the law does not specifically 
provide the appropriation for the 
“Widows’ Pension Fund,” even though 
it is specifically provided for in the 
original Act, the governor and the 
treasurer of Puerto Rico ruled that 
the law is not in operation. 


The economic commission of the leg- 
islature and the pension board have 
requested from the attorney general of 
Puerto Rico an opinion on this matter. 


(P. 172) The federal emergency 
laws have been made applicable to 
Puerto Rico, due to the active efforts 
of the representative in Congress from 
Puerto Rico. The Island has been bene- 
fited to a great extent through these 
laws. More could be accomplished if 
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the works undertaken were of a per- 
manent character. 


(1935, pp. 162, 447) The annual 
convention of the Free Federation of 
Workingmen of Puerto Rico was held 
on Labor Day. The social and eco- 
nomic condition of the workers of the 
Island was discussed at large. It is 
estimated that there are 375,000 un- 
employed workers in Puerto Rico and 
of these, 60,000 are sugar and tobacco 
workers. 


In view of this situation the con- 
vention resolved to request the secre- 
tary of agriculture to enforce protec- 
tive regulations of labor, with regard 
to minimum salary, hours of work, 
child labor and other conditions which 
appear in the contract of agricultural 
adjustment for the sugar industry and 
which are enforced in the beet sugar 
and sugar cane industry in the United 
States. Another resolution also pro- 
vided that a request be made to the 
Agricultural Adjustment Administra- 
tion at San Juan to hold meetings with 
employers and employees in order to 
reach a satisfactory agreement to be 
in force for the grinding season 
1935-36. 


A resolution was also approved re- 
questing that preference be given to 
25,000 sugar and tobacco workers who 
had been left without employment 
because of the restriction of crops in 
all public works in rural districts. 

The convention petitioned the Con- 
gress of the U.S. that the processing 
taxes now paid by the citizens of 
Puerto Rico in accordance with the 
agricultural adjustment legislation be 
levied and collected by custom officials 
of Puerto Rico to create a special 
fund in the insular treasury for public 
works, community aggrandizement 
measures and to protect the health and 
for the general welfare of the people 
of the Island. 

Delegates attending this convention 
represented 75,000 workers. 

Collective agreements were signed 
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in January, 1935, between the Asso- 
ciation of Sugar Growers and the In- 
sular Council of Factory and Agricul- 
tural Workers Unions covering 123,000 
workers and between the shipping 
companies and the dock laborers of 
Puerto Rico, affecting 20,000 workers. 


Strikes among the bed and mattress 
workers, carpenters, salt workers and 
other trades, involving 5,000 workers, 
were settled by the mediation and con- 
ciliation commission. 


The Governor and the Commissioner 
of Labor cooperated in the satisfac- 
tory settlement of these conflicts. 


The annulment of the National Re- 
covery Act by the Supreme Court of 
the U.S. did not affect materially labor 
conditions in Puerto Rico. During its 
functioning in Puerto Rico only three 
codes were approved: for loading and 
unloading of fertilizers, for needle- 
work and for bakeries. The approval 
of these codes not only limited the 
activities of labor in its struggle for 
better conditions but also imposed in- 
ferior wage rates and working hours 
as compared with those previously in 
force. 


The legislature of Puerto Rico 
passed numerous laws beneficial to the 
people of Puerto Rico. Among the 
most important ones were the follow- 
ing: 

An act permitting the people of 
Puerto Rico to levy taxes on alcoholic 
beverages, which contains a provision 
that $30,000 be set aside for the con- 
struction of model houses for laborers, 
which shall be leased with right to 
ownership. 

A plan was approved setting forth 
all the economic and social problems 
affecting the people of Puerto Rico, 
dealing with the insular and municipal 
debts; municipal charities; the neces- 
sity of creating subsistence farms to 
absorb a large number of rural labor- 
ers; rural electrification and irrigation, 
and unemployment, and other meas- 
ures for the protection of commerce, 
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industry, agriculture and labor in 
general. 

The term fixed for the construction 
of the Labor Temple of the Federation 
was extended five years. Ten thousand 
dollars has been collected and fifty 
thousand dollars is needed. 

An Act establishing an exclusive 
state fund for workmen’s compensa- 
tion. 

An Act appropriating a yearly sum 
of $150,000 to meet the deficit caused 
by the Workmen’s Compensation Act 
since the year 1928 to the present 
time. The total sum owed to clinics, 
injured persons, and for other ex- 
penses amounts to $700,000. 

With a view to facilitating the 
securing of homes and agricultural 
farms by industrial and agricultural 
workers, a reassessment of all the 
property under the jurisdiction and 
administration of the homestead divi- 
sion of the Department of Labor was 
ordered. 

An Act establishing the eight-hour 
day in all commercial and industrial 
establishments. 

The Department of Labor was 
granted a bigger appropriation in 
order to increase its personnel and 
enlarge its activities. 

Voting powers were granted all citi- 
zens of both sexes, literate and illiter- 
ate. The election law including this 
provision is believed to be the only law 
of its kind in the world. 

The President established the Puerto 
Rican Reconstruction Administration. 


An extremely conservative estimate 
of the burden directly and indirectly 
imposed upon Puerto Rico by federal 
recovery legislation, shows after de- 
ducting amounts received by Puerto 
Rico through allotments of public 
work and emergency relief funds, that 
Puerto Rico has been penalized to the 
extent of twenty-four and a third mil- 
lion dollars during the past year. All 
funds allotted from the emergency 
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relief appropriation constitute in every 
sense a part compensation of such 
burden and hence must not be consid- 
ered as emergency relief. 


The Puerto Rican labor movement 
requested federal authorities to extend 
the Social Security Law to Puerto 
Rico and the program of workers’ 
education. 


Puerto Rico, with the exception of 
Canada, is America’s best overseas 
market in the new world. 


(1936, p. 119) On January, 1936, 
agreements between the agricultural 
‘and factory workers unions and the 
Sugar Producers Association and be- 
tween the longshoremen unions and 
ship companies were renewed. These 
agreements bettered to a great degree 
the relationship between employers 
and employees, wages and conditions 
of employment. 

The legislature in its last session 
held February, 1936, approved many 
legislative measures tending toward 
the betterment of social and economic 
conditions of the workingmen. To re- 
lieve the unemployment situation the 
legislature approved a $6,000,000 pub- 
lic works program. The funds for this 
program will be obtained through the 
issuance of bonds to be redeemed by a 
tax on gasoline which normally 
amounts to $1,500,000 a year. 


The-Widows Pension Bill failed of 
enactment this year, but efforts will 
be continued toward the enactment of 
this measure. 

A campaign of organization was 
carried on throughout the Island. 
Many public meetings were held and 
conferences for the education of work- 
ers conducted. 

After many petitions from the or- 
ganized labor movement of Puerto 
Rico and with the aid of the A. F. of 
L., a training center for workers’ edu- 
cation teachers was established in 
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Puerto Rico the latter part of last year — 


under the Federal Workers’ Education 
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Division of the Relief Administration. 
The training center secured the co- 
operation of prominent educators, in- 
cluding members of the faculty of the 
University, and the work of training 
teachers was carried through. 


The enthusiasm of the students was 
unusually great. Toward the end of 
this project and when teachers already 
trained were ready to start workers’ 
education classes throughout the Is- 
land, the Puerto Rican Reconstruction 
Administration, which supplanted the 
FERA, did not provide funds to con- 
tinue this educational work. Profes- 
sors and students of the training 
center, feeling the great usefulness of 
this work in Puerto Rico, have given 
their services voluntarily and estab- 
lished a temporary workers’ education 
bureau under the Department of La- 
bor, which was inaugurated by Com- 
missioner of Labor through a radio 
broadcast. The workers of Puerto Rico 
insisted that educational service should 
be included under the federal grant as 
has been done in the U.S. and they 
ask that the A. F. of L. shall continue 
to aid toward this end. 


The labor movement and a great 
majority of the people of Puerto Rico 
were greatly shocked by the introduc- 
tion of a bill in Congress intended to 
provide for holding a plebiscite for 
independence of the Island. The bill 
was introduced without consultation 
with its citizens, or the legislature or 
any officials of the Island. 


Through the establishment of Amer- 
ican institutions in Puerto Rico and 
the aid of the A. F. of L., the workers 
of Puerto Rico were able to secure 
guarantee for public assembly and the 
right to organize and exist. The 
workers firmly believe that under inde- 
pendence there is the possibility of 
reversion to old practices which would 
imply repression for labor unions and 
the masses of the people. Independ- 
ence would spell economic ruin for the 
Puerto Ricans. The feeling for inde- 
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pendence is confined to a very small 
group of people while the majority 
believe that the protection of and rela- 
tionship with the United States have 
afforded the best opportunity for de- 
velopment and progress. 


The workingmen of Puerto Rico, 
through the Free Federation of Work- 
ingmen, have always labored for a 
closer and permanent union with the 
aid of the A. F. of L. In the elections 
which will be held on November 3, 
1936, the workers will go to the polls 
to elect not only men who have always 
defended our economic interests but 
also who firmly believe in Puerto 
Rico’s permanent association with the 
U.S. 

The Puerto Rican workers have ex- 
pressed their gratitude to the A. F. of 
L. for the assistance that it has been 
given during the year. They have 
expressed the hope for continuation of 
that assistance, especially with regard 
to the extension of federal legislation 
to Puerto Rico with the purpose of 
bettering economic and social condi- 
tions of the people, such as the Social 
Security Law, and the permanent 
establishment of a workers’ education 
center. 


(P. 474) We urge that the proper 
authorities undertake to secure an 
amendment to the Social Security 
Act by the Congress to provide the 
benefits of the Social Security Act 
to the workers of Puerto Rico and 
all other territory comprising the 
U.S. of America. 

(P. 494) The A. F. of L. instructs 
the E.C. to request the U.S. Congress 
that the benefits of the Wagner-Peyser 
Act be made applicable to Puerto Rico 
through an adequate amendment to 
such Act by the Congress of the U.S. 

(P. 496) In view of the fact that 
uncertainty, doubts and confusion have 
been created during the past year in 
the Island of Puerto Rico because of 
the agitation for independence; taking 
into consideration that the effects of 
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this agitation have been felt in busi- 
ness, and other activities in the Island 
and in the continental U.S., all of 
which has been most detrimental to 
the interests of both the U.S. and 
Puerto Rico; and having in mind that 
the people of Puerto Rico are anxious 
that this situation be brought to an 
end, the E.C. of the A. F. of L. is 
further instructed to take action on 
this proposal as soon as possible. 

(1937, pp. 213, 315) At a meeting 
held by the E.C. of the Free Federa- 
tion of Workingmen of Puerto Rico 
on November 19, 1986,a “Three Years 
Organization Plan” was approved to 
be inaugurated on January 1, 1987. 
This plan was recognized as “Tres 
Afios de Renovacion y Vida,” the pur- 
pose of which was to inject new life to 
the organized labor movement through- 
out this Island. The first activity con- 
ducted in compliance with the above 
mentioned plan was a meeting of rep- 
resentatives of agricultural labor un- 
ions affiliated and unaffiliated with the 
state federation to discuss the terms 
of a collective agreement to be sub- 
mitted to the Sugar Producers Asso- 
ciation of Puerto Rico, as the grinding 
season was to begin about thirty days 
after this meeting was held. Two ad- 
ditional meetings of the same repre- 
sentatives were held at weekly inter- 
vals and finally a committee was ap- 
pointed to meet the representatives of 
the Sugar Producers Association to 
discuss the stipulations and terms of 
the agreement to be in force for the 
whole year 1937. The terms prelim- 
inarily agreed upon by representatives 
of both sides were submitted to the 
ratification of the different local 
unions and a collective agreement was 
approved by which some 140,000 work- 
ers were benefited. 

An agreement between the Long- 
shoremen Unions of Puerto Rico and 
the Shipping Companies was again re- 
newed by which the workingmen 
received an increase of 16 per cent on 
their salaries and full control is 
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granted to the Insular Council of 
Longshoremen Unions employing their 
members in the different ports of 
Puerto Rico. 


Approximately twelve thousand long- 
shoremen and dock workers through- 
out the different ports of Puerto Rico 
are covered by this agreement. 


As a result of the action taken by 
the Commissioner of Labor of Puerto 
Rico, in declaring that Act No. 45 of 
1919, establishing minimum wages for 
women employed in industrial and 
commercial occupations was constitu- 
tional and in full force in Puerto Rico, 
beginning April 1, 1937. That is, after 
the Supreme Court of the U.S. of 
America decided the case of Elsie 
Parrish vs. West Coast Hotel Com- 
pany, a general campaign was con- 
ducted among the women tobacco 
strippers to have them organize and 
insist upon demanding that they be 
Dae the minimum wage provided by 
aw 


The result of this campaign has been 
that, at the time of writing this report, 
over twenty-five employers in the to- 
bacco stripping business, have signed 
collective agreements with the differ- 
ent unions. 

Act No. 45, approved June 9, 1919, 
established minimum wages for wom- 
en. This Act declares it to be unlawful 
for any employer to pay women (girls 
included) in industrial or commercial 
occupations or public service under- 
takings lower wages than those speci- 
fied by law, to wit: 


At the rate of $4.00 per week to 
women of 18 years of age; and $6.00 
per week to women over 18 years. 


The Supreme Court of Puerto Rico 
rendered decisions declaring this Act 
to be constitutional in 1920 and again 
in 1921. 


Later, in the year 1924, by virtue of 
jurisprudence handed down by the 
Supreme Court of the United States 
in Adkins vs. Children’s Hospital (Dis- 
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trict of Columbia, 261 U.S. 525, which 
declared unconstitutional an act sim- 
ilar to ours, in regard to the fixing of 
minimum wages for women), the Su- 
preme Court of Puerto Rico revoked 
its former decision and decided that 
Act No. 45, approved June 9, 1919, was 
contrary to the Constitution because it 
violated the principles of free con- 
tracting. 


On March 29, 1937, the Supreme 
Court of the United States handed 
down an opinion in West Coast Hotel 
Company vs. Ernest and Elsie Parrish, 
upholding the constitutionality of the 
law in regard to minimum wages for 
women of the State of Washington, 
thus reversing its former decision. 


As soon as this decision was ren- 
dered, the Free Federation of Work- 
ingmen of Puerto Rico requested from 
the Commissioner of Labor informa- 
tion as to the legal status of the wom- 
en workers under the circumstances. 
The attorney general of Puerto Rico 
rendered a legal opinion to the effect 
that the minimum wage law of Puerto 
Rico had been revived automatically 
by the decision of the Supreme Court 
of the U.S. 

Due to the efforts of our organiza- 
tion, having a substantial representa- 
tion in the House of Representatives 
and Senate of Puerto Rico, thousands 
of the employees of the People of 
Puerto Rico have received increases in 
their monthly salaries this year. The 
efforts of the organized labor move- 
ment in Puerto Rico have proved suc- 
cessful in the general elections which 
took place in our Island in November 
last, and the possibilities are that 
there will be less difficulty in securing 
the adoption of better social legisla- 
tion in the near future than in previ- 
ous years. 


Our organized labor movement was 
affiliated this year to the Workers 
Education Bureau. Although our in- 
stitution is in lack of funds to carry 
on a systematized plan for workers 
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education, diffusion of educational 
matter has been made in the form of 
printed matter, through radio broad- 
casting and on the public platform in 
cooperation with the Labor Depart- 
ment of Puerto Rico. 


In connection with the workers edu- 
cation plan, the Fifty-sixth Annual 
Convention of the A. F. of L. unani- 
mously adopted a resolution asking the 
president of the A. F. of L. to urge 
the proper federal authorities to carry 
on workers education in Puerto Rico 
as is done among the different states 
of the Union, and that funds from the 
Puerto Rico Reconstruction Adminis- 
tration, or from any other available 
source be allotted for this activity. 


It is reported that there are active 
unions in Puerto Rico affiliated and 
unaffiliated numbering 195, and that 
there are unions affiliated and un- 
affiliated which are inactive, number- 
ing 157, making a total of 352, and 7 
central bodies. 


In addition to the natural difficulties 
confronted by the labor movement in 
Puerto Rico, as in so many other parts 
of the continental U.S., of an economic 
and social character, the labor move- 
ment of Puerto Rico had to confront 
political conditions created by small 
groups agitating for the separation of 
the Island from the United States. 
The president of this federation was 
the victim of an assault while deliver- 
ing a speech last October in Mayaguez, 
when shots aimed at him, intended to 
take his life, were made by one of the 
members of such groups who claimed 
to believe in independence, but not in 
liberty and freedom. E 


The organized labor movement of 
Puerto Rico has been, since its incep- 
tion, in favor of a permanent union of 
Puerto Rico with the U.S. It has been 
our duty not only to fight against 
social and economic evils, but also 
against political evils which would 
deprive the people, and very particu- 
larly the workers, of all intervention 
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in the organization of our govern- 
ment. Political conditions, on account 
of the actions of these groups prac- 
ticing terrorism, were unsettled to 
such an extent that our labor move- 
ment had to take a strong stand to 
protect the leaders of our movement 
against assault and assassination. 
Fortunately, the government has suc- 
ceeded in stopping terrorism and con- 
ditions at present are different from 
what they were about a year ago. 


Taking into consideration the eco- 
nomic, social and political difficulties 
we had to confront during the year 
and the lack of adequate funds to con- 
duct our campaign; as well as unem- 
ployment which is general in the 
Island and also the result of seasonal 
employment of many of our very lim- 
ited industries, the three years organ- 
ization plan as being conducted has 
produced very satisfactory results 
which have been of great benefit to 
the working people of the Island. 


The moral support of organized 
labor, as represented by the A. F. of 
L., its ideals and principles which 
have always been an inspiration for 
us, constitute the strongest grounds 
upon which our organization campaign 
has always been based and we are 
grateful to this movement for all it 
has been able to do for Puerto Rico 
and will continue to do in the future. 


(1938, pp. 127, 588) The E.C. of 
the Free Federation of Workingmen of 
Puerto Rico, in line with the organiza- 
tion plan approved on November 19, 
1936, has worked during this year with 
the same zeal and enthusiasm dis- 
played last year. Activities were in- 
tensified and results have been highly 
gratifying, both in connection with 
city workers as well as rural labor- 
men. The Tres Afios de Renovacion 
y Vida (Three Years of Rehabilitation 
and Progress) campaign has exerted 
a valuable influence in renewing the 
interest and enthusiasm of labor lead- 
ers and labor people in general, and 
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has notably contributed to the defense 
and maintenance of the ideals, tactics 
and procedures of the A. F. of L. and 
this Puerto Rican state branch. 


(P. 181) Taking advantage of the 
situation created in the dock contro- 
versy by some irresponsible persons, 
the reactionary forces in the legisla- 
tive assembly of Puerto Rico intro- 
duced a bill to establish compulsory 
arbitration and making obligatory the 
awards made by an arbitration com- 
mittee created thereby. This bill was 
consistently fought by the Free Fed- 
eration of Workingmen of Puerto 


‘Rico, through its loyal members occu- 


pying seats in our legislature, through 
the press, through meetings and other 
means. The Insular Department of 
Labor was also against this proposed 
legislation. Fortunately for the work- 
ing people, so many amendments were 
made to this bill that as finally enacted 
it is unimportant and harmless. 


(P. 429) The A. F. of L. believing 
Puerto Rico to be a full part of the 
U.S., therefore makes the reeommenda- 
tion that an incorporated territorial 
form of government be initiated and 
established in Puerto Rico by the Con- 
gress of the U.S. without further de- 
lay and that the people of Puerto Rico 
be enabled to rapidly develop full and 
complete economic and political self- 
government by granting the right to 
elect its governor and other high of- 
ficials. 

(1939, pp. 284, 562) Regardless of 
the position adopted by different in- 
dustries of Puerto Rico who have been 
opposing the Federal Wage and Hour 
Law, the Free Federation, in line with 
the policies of the A. F. of L., has 
always maintained that the extension 
of this statute to Puerto Rico would 
be highly beneficial. On May 31, 1938, 
our institution sent the following 
cablegram to the U.S. Congress: 

Puerto Rico Free Federation of 

Workingmen, affiliated to A. F. of 

L., organized 1899 and the only 
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bona fide labor organization follow- 
ing American ideals representing 
more than hundred thousand work- 
ers respectfully demands that in 
approving hour and wage bill no 
discrimination shall be made detri- 
mental to our working classes. We 
hope to be treated as continental 

American citizens. Our institution 

also urges approval in this session 

of bills extending to Puerto Rico 
federal, social and economic legis- 
lation. 

For several months after the pas- 
sage of the law there existed in 
Puerto Rico a state of uncertainty, in 
industrial as well as labor circles, ow- 
ing to the fact that the machinery 
necessary for enforcing the law had 
not been organized in this Island. 
This situation gave rise to intense 
doubts. Many employers of the tobac- 
co and needlework industries closed 
their shops, thus laying off thousands 
of workers who earned their livelihood 
in these industries. The campaign 
waged by employers against the Fair 
Labor Standards Act, in Puerto Rico 
as well as in the mainland, reached a 
surprising state of intensity, creating 
in many cireles an apparent spirit of 
opposition to the law. 

(Governor to be appointed )— (1940, 
p. 547) Convention unanimously 
adopted a resolution expressing grati- 
fication over new appointment of Ad- 
miral Leahy (former governor of 
Puerto Rico), to become Ambassador 
to France, and further recommending 
the following procedure in selection of 
new governor: 

. .. That in view of our interest in 
the well being of the inhabitants of 
Puerto Rico, the president of the 
A. F. of L. be instructed to wait on 
the President of the United States 
and to convey to him the message of 
this convention that in appointing a 
new governor for Puerto Rico, the 
interests of labor constituting the 
great majority in the Island, be tak- 
en into consideration. 
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That the president of the A. F. of 
L. be also instructed, in learning of 
the appointment of a new governor 
for Puerto Rico, to confer with him 
and advise him on the necessity of 
following the very well established 
policy of keeping at the head of the 
Department of Labor in Puerto Rico, 
a man from the ranks of labor 
selected from among the members 
of the A. F. of L., as it has been the 
case in Puerto Rico since the organ- 
ization of the Labor Department in 
1931. 


(Social Security)—(1941, pp. 296, 
618) A resolution was adopted by 
the convention directing the E.C. to 
continue efforts to amend the Social 
Security Act so as to include workers 
of all territories and possessions of the 
United States. With that objective 
the matter was referred to the Social 
Security Committee. 


(1943, p. 189) On February 5, 
1943, the Social Security Com- 
mission of Puerto Rico submitted 
to the governor and legislative assem- 
bly (pursuant to a law approved April 
2, 1941, creating the Commission) a 
report containing recommendations 
and drafts for the establishment of an 
Island-wide public assistance program. 
The commission is composed of five 
persons appointed by the governor, 
with the advice and consent of the 
Senate of Puerto Rico. The first vice 
president of our federation represents 
the labor interests. Plans following 
the lines of the A. F. of L. have been 
submitted by him to said commission. 
The commission was created for the 
purpose of studying, drafting and 
reporting to the governor and the leg- 
islative assembly the plan or plans 
necessary for the establishment of a 
social security program. Appropria- 
tions made are definitely inadequate to 
meet the local needs. 

The Free Federation of Working- 
nen has repeatedly demanded, through 
the conventions of the A. F. of L., the 
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full extension to Puerto Rico of the 
Social Security Act. 

(1948, pp. 325, 468)  Reaffirmed 
previous demands for extension to 
Puerto Rico of Titles I, IV and X of 
the Social Security Act. 

(1949, pp. 336, 495) Res. 104 called 
upon the A. F. of L. to “vigorously 
reiterate its demand to Congress for 
the urgent extension to Puerto Rico of 
the Social Security Act as a means to 
improve social and economic ccnditions 
of said American territory and pro- 
vide the Island with an appropriate 
legislative measure that may permit 
the people of Puerto Rico to face the 
problem of social insecurity and un- 
rest.” 

(1951, p. 289) Res. 39 called for 
instructions to the E.C. to continue 
efforts to secure legislative measures 
extending and applying fully to Puerto 
Rico all the titles and provisions of the 
Social Security Act. 

(P. 561) Referred to committee on 
Social Security. 

(1953, p. 897) Res. 15 reaffirmed 
position of A. F. of L. in favor of the 
extension of federal aid to education 
in Puerto Rico as well as in favor of 
the extension of all the titles of the 
federal Social Security Act to the 
Commonwealth of Puerto Rico; 2—In- 
struct the E.C. and its officers to con- 
tinue their efforts to have these fed- 
eral statutes extended to our fellow 
American citizens in Puerto Rico. 

(P. 646) Your committee recom- 
mends that this resolution be referred 
to the Social Security Committee with 
instructions to discuss the matter 
jointly with the Committee on Educa- 
tion. 


(Wagner-Peyser Act)—(1941, p. 
611) Res. No. 155 calls attention to 
the fact that the Wagner-Peyser Act, 
creating a new United States Employ- 
ment Service, which was enacted by 
the 73rd Congress, made no provision 
for extending its benefits to Puerto 
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Rico. It also recites a resolution upon 
this subject adopted by the 56th an- 
nual convention of the A. F. of L. at 
Tampa, Florida, November 16-27, 
1936, and requests this convention to 
instruct the E.C. to redouble its efforts 
to secure an amendment that will 
extend the benefits of the Wagner- 
Peyser Act to Puerto Rico. 


(Self-Gov’t)— (1948, p. 456) Res. 
11, reaffirmed by the 1943 convention, 
registered opposition to legislation in- 
troduced in the Congress looking to 
independence for the Island of Puerto 
Rico. Resolution also called for sup- 
port to efforts to make the Island a 
state of the Union. 


(1944, p. 414) The report of the 
E.C. lists numerous bills introduced in 
the 78th Congress dealing with affairs 
in Puerto Rico, and cites the action of 
the A. F. of L., in cooperation with the 
labor movement of Puerto Rico, in re- 
gard to them. 

Many bills have been introduced pro- 
viding for extending to the people of 
Puerto Rico a greater measure of self 
government and selection of adminis- 
trative officials by popular election. 
One measure provides that the com- 
pensation of U.S. government em- 
ployees in the Territory of Puerto 
Rico shall be at a rate of twenty-five 
per cent higher than for similar em- 
ployment in the continental U.S. 

Your committee recommends adop- 
tion of this section of the E.C.’s report 
and also that the E.C. be instructed to 
continue its cooperation with the 
Puerto Rico Federation of Labor to 
secure a greater measure of self-gov- 
ernment and improvements in eco- 
nomic conditions. 


(Constitution Proposed)— (1948, pp. 
327, 469) The right of Puerto Ricans 
to draft their own constitution was 
endorsed through Res. 120 as follows: 

Resolved—That the A. F. of L. in 
convention assembled in Cincinnati 
Ohio, in harmony with its well-estab- 
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lished policy of fostering the political 
liberties, rights and privileges of the 
people of the U.S., their territories 
and of mankind, declares that inas- 
much as the people of Puerto Rico 
have shown with clear evidence to the 
nation and to the world their maturity 
and capability toward a complete self- 
government within the American po- 
litical structure; and inasmuch as the 
U.S. Congress through the Treaty of 
Paris assumed the delicate responsi- 
bility of determining the political des- 
tiny of the people of Puerto Rico, 
Congress should not postpone any 
longer the definite clarification of the 
political status of Puerto Rico and to 
that effect considers it desirable and 
highly justified that the territory of 
Puerto Rico be granted the right to 
draft and approve its own constitu- 
tion five years after November 2, 1948, 
subject to the final approval of said 
constitution by the Congress and the 
President of the United States; and 
that the E.C. of the A. F. of L. be 
authorized and empowered to carry on 
the purpose of this resolution through 
those actions which might be deemed 
advisable in behalf of the people of 
Puerto Rico; and that copies of this 
resolution be sent to the President and 
the Congress of the U.S. and to the 
governor of Puerto Rico. 

(1950, pp. 169, 457) The E.C. re- 
ported that the labor movement of 
Puerto Rico supported legislation fa- 
yoring a constitutional government for 
Puerto Rico. This constitutional gov- 
ernment, however, was not designed to 
affect basic relations with the U.S. 


(Protection of Labor Rights in Con- 
stitution) (1951, p. 289) Res. 40 
called upon the AFL to assist the peo- 
ple of Puerto Rico in the drafting of 
a constitution satisfactory to those 
governed thereby. 

(P. 561) Your committee is in 
sympathy with the resolution and rec- 
ommends that this convention empow- 
er the officers of the A. F. of L. to 
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assist in securing a constitution ac- 
ceptable to the people of Puerto Rico, 
and render every assistance to the 
Puerto Rico Free Federation of Labor. 


(Social and Economic Conditions )— 
(1944, p. 474) (Res. 21) Resolved— 
By the Sixty-fourth Annual Conven- 
tion of the A. F. of L.: 


1. That the E.C. of the A. F. of L. 
be authorized and directed to appoint 
a committee to investigate at the ear- 
liest possible moment the social and 
economic conditions of Puerto Rico so 
as to enable the E.C. of the A. F. of L., 
upon the report of this committee, to 
recommend to the President of the 
United States and to Congress those 
measures that might be considered 
just, reasonable and necessary to 
ameliorate social and economic condi- 
tions of the inhabitants of the Island 
and that would also permit Puerto 
Rico, through its duly accredited rep- 
resentatives to participate in all the 
post-war plans and programs intended 
to rehabilitate our nation and depend- 
encies. 

2. That said committee be also em- 
powered to investigate how the labor 
movement of Puerto Rico is function- 
ing and to find out what cooperation 
could be rendered to carry out its work 
to improve conditions of the toiling 
masses of Puerto Rico and to protect 
and maintain the principles and ideals 
of the A. F. of L. 

Your committee recommends that 
this resolution be referred to the E.C., 
with the expression of the committee 
that it has thorough-going sympathy 
with the problems of our brothers in 
Puerto Rico. 

(Full franchise for)—(1946, p. 524) 
Res. 39, adopted, as follows: 

Whereas—The President of the 
United States, Hon. Harry S. Truman, 
appointed Hon. Jesus T. Pinero, a 
Puerto Rican-born American citizen as 
governor of Puerto Rico with the con- 
sent of the Senate of the United 
States, and 
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Whereas—This is the first time in 
our political history that a Puerto 
Rican has been selected for the gover- 
norship of the Island, and 


Whereas—In the inaugural cere- 
monies the Secretary of the Interior 
read a message sent by President 
Truman offering his support and that 
of the nation to Governor Pinero, and 


Whereas—The A. F. of L. has given 
constant support to the Puerto Rico 
Free Federation of Workingmen and 
the people of Puerto Rico in their de- 
mands, toward bettering the political 
conditions of the two million American 
citizens living on this Island, therefore, 
be it 

Resolved—That this 65th convention 
of the A. F. of L. held in Chicago, IIli- 
nois, expresses its satisfaction to the 
President of the U.S. for the appoint- 
ment of Mr. Jesus T. Pinero for the 
governorship of Puerto Rico, a step 
which is considered as the initial one 
toward the strengthening of the local 
self-government of the Island, and be 
it further 


Resolved—That this convention rec- 
ommends to the Congress of the U.S. 
that the Organic Act of Puerto Rico 
be amended to the effect of granting 
the people the right to elect the gov- 
ernor at or before the general elections 
to be held in November 1948, consist- 
ent with the resolutions of previous 
conventions of the A. F. of L. and the 
demands of the people of Puerto Rico, 
and be it further 


Resolved—That said Organic Law 
be liberalized to the extent that its 
provisions be in conformity with the 
rights that should be vested in the 
Puerto Ricans as American citizens 
and in accordance with the Treaty of 
Paris. 

(Political Status)—(1947, p. 625) 
Res. 5, unanimously approved by the 
convention, called for a clarification 
of the political status of Puerto Rico 
as follows: 
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Whereas—The sixteenth convention 
of the Puerto Rico Free Federation of 
Workingmen held at the City of Areci- 
bo during March 14, 15 and 16, 1947, 
unanimously approved a _ resolution 
asking from Congress and the Presi- 
dent of the United States the immedi- 
ate clarification of the political status 
of Puerto Rico, and 


Whereas—Puerto Rico has been un- 
der the American flag since July 25, 
1898 and under the Spanish colonial 
regime since Columbus discovered the 
Island in 14938, and 


Whereas—The people of Puerto 
Rico have lived during the last half 
century in a democratic climate hay- 
ing proved once and again its capacity 
as a matured and well-seasoned com- 
munity, and 


Whereas—The loyalty of the two 
million American citizens living in 
Puerto Rico to the American flag, to 
the nation it represents and to the 
ideals and principles it symbolizes has 
been evidenced during the first and 
second World Wars, and 


Whereas—The clarification of the 
political status of the Island of Puerto 
Rico will enable the orientation of the 
educational processes to practical ob- 
jectives, and 

Whereas—The world is living in an 
international hour of clarifications, 
definitions and liberties, therefore, be 
it 

Resolved—That this sixty-sixth con- — 
vention of the A. F. of L. held in the 
City of San Francisco go on record 
declaring that the American territory 
of Puerto Rico has reached such a 
point of maturity, capability and loy- 
alty as a progressive community with- 
in the jurisdiction and under the aus- — 
pices of the U.S. that the Congress of 
the U.S. is morally obligated to a clear 
definition of the political status of the 
Island of Puerto Rico through those 
measures compatible with the rights 
and privileges of the American citizen- 
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ship vested upon the people of Puerto 
Rico in 1917; and that the E.C. be 
authorized to take such action as 
deemed advisable to carry on the pur- 
pose of this resolution and to ask Con- 
gress and the President of the U.S. for 
the approval of such measures that 
may definitely clarify the political 
status of the two million American 
citizens living in Puerto Rico; and that 
copies of this resolution be sent to 
Congress, to the President of the U.S., 
to the State Department and the De- 
partment of Interior. 


(Sugar Processing and Marketing) 
—(1948, p. 329) Res. 122 directed at- 
tention to the problems facing the 
Puerto Ricans under the Sugar Act 
of 1948. The resolution was referred 
to the E.C. for study and appropriate 
action. The resolution specifically re- 
quested the following: 


Resolved—By the A. F. of L. in con- 
vention assembled that it expresses its 
vigorous condemnation of any attempt 
by any part of the government of the 
U.S.; by Congress or the government 
of the U.S. itself to place Puerto 
Ricans in the category of a second-class 
citizenry or to limit the rights, privi- 
leges and immunities recognized to 
them or bestowed upon them by the 
Congress of the U.S. through the 
Treaty of Paris, the Organic Law or 
through legislation or action of Con- 
gress and the government of the U.S.; 
that it recognizes the existence of an 
apparent discriminatory measure ap- 
proved by the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture interpreting the Sugar Act of 
1948 that merits a thorough investiga- 
tion of the case presented in this reso- 
lution toward the redress of any dam- 
age or injustice imposed upon the 
sugar refiners of Puerto Rico and the 
people of the Island in general and to 
that effect authorizes and entrusts the 
E.C. of the A. F. of L. to conduct such 
investigation as complete as possible 
making the proper recommendation to 
the U.S. Congress, to the President of 
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the U.S. and the Department of Agri- 
culture; that copy of this resolution be 
sent to the above mentioned entities 
and to the governor of Puerto Rico 
and that copies of the final recom- 
mendation made by the E.C. of the A. 
F. of L. be sent to the Puerto Rico 
State Federation and to the governor 
of Puerto Rico. 


(Wage-Hour Law )—(1949, pp. 336, 
495) The A. F. of L. convention was 
requested, through Res. 103, to in- 
struct the E.C. to endeavor to secure 
the enactment of the necessary legis- 
lation to include Puerto Rico within 
the Wage-Hour Law. 


(Committee to Study Conditions )— 
(1949, pp. 337, 495) Res. 105 pro- 
posed that the A. F. of L. appoint a 
special committee . .. “to carry on a 
thorough investigation of the social, 
economic, political and industrial con- 
ditions of the working people of 
Puerto Rico so that said special com- 
mittee may render a report with the 
necessary recommendations to the E.C. 
of the A. F. of L.” Referred to E.C. 
for inquiry and appropriate action. 


(Sugar Act of 1948)—(1949, pp. 
337, 497) Res. 106. Resolved—By 
the A. F. of L. in convention assembled 
in the city of St. Paul, Minnesota: 


1. That in view of the prevailing 
economic conditions of the Island of 
Puerto Rico it vigorously and earnest- 
ly urges from the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture and from the Marshall 
Plan Organization that steps be taken 
so that the American territory of 
Puerto Rico could find the way to sell 
its surplus production of sugar 
through the channels of said Marshall 
Plan Organization or through those 
that could be appropriately fixed by 
the U.S. Department of Agriculture. 

2. That the E.C. of the A. F. of L. 
be instructed to order a thorough 
study of the Sugar Act of 1948 in 
order to recommend to the U.S. Con- 
gress the corresponding amendment to 
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said Act to protect not only the domes- 
tic area of Puerto Rico but thousands 
and thousands of workers employed in 
the sugar industry in the United 
States. 


(Federal Benefits to Workers)— 
(1950, p. 173) The council recom- 
mends that continued support be given 
to the workers of Puerto Rico in order 
that they be treated on the same foot- 
ing as the workers of a state of the 
Union, for the purpose of receiving the 
benefits of the Social Security Pro- 
gram, Housing, Federal Aid to Educa- 
tion, Minimum Wage, and other fed- 
eral benefits. 


(Fair Labor Standards)—(1950, pp. 
167, 457) The E.C. reported on ef- 
forts made to secure full application 
of the Fair Labor Standards Act to 
the Island. Convention endorsed the 
E.C. report and authorized continued 
efforts to be made. 

(Wage Rates)—(1950, pp. 52, 484) 
Resolved—By the 69th convention of 
the A. F. of L. that the administrator, 


in the light of industrial conditions in- 


the continental U.S., of the leather, 
leather goods and related products in- 
dustry, and, further in consonance 
with the spirit, intent and specific 
provisions of the Act, approve an 
hourly wage rate of 75c per hour or 
as close to 75¢c as possible for the 
workers of Puerto Rico, engaged in 
the leather goods and related products 
industry, and be it further 


Resolved—That copies of this reso- 
lution be forwarded with all prompt 
dispatch to the Wage and Hour Ad- 
ministrator and to the Special Indus- 
try Committee No. 8 for Puerto 
RiGas .o eye 

Your committee is in accord with 
the aims and objectives of the resolu- 
tion and recommends that its provi- 
sions be extended to protect all work- 
ers by amending out of this resolution 
the references to “‘employees in Puerto 
Rico engaged in leather, leather goods 
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and related products industry” and 
substituting in lieu thereof the words 
“all employees in Puerto Rico covered 
by the Act.” 


(Wages and Hours Law)—(1951, p. 
290) Res. 41 called upon the A. F. of 
L. to protest against the provisions of 
the Wage and Hour Law as amended 
in 1940 as applied to Puerto Rico, and 
to assist in having this discrimination 
eliminated. 

(P. 561) Convention expressed it- 
self as in accord with this resolution 
and referred it to the officers for ap- 


“propriate action. 


(Federal Aid)—(1951, pp. 291, 398) 
Res. 43 proposed that the A. F. of L. 
assist in having federal aid to edu- 
cation extended to Puerto Rico on a 
state basis. 


(1952, pp. 269, 454) The establish- 
ment of the Commonwealth of Puerto 
Rico with full self-government and 
autonomy represents an important 
milestone in the march of the freedom- 
loving people of Puerto Rico toward 
the full realization of democracy. It 
is evidence also of the sincerity and 
good faith of the U.S. in its policy of 
furthering liberty and self-government 
everywhere. . 

The Commonwealth of Puerto Rico, 
although independent and self-govern- 
ing, remains an integral part of the 
U.S. as an “associated state” of this 
nation. This relationship to the U.S. 
—which, as the E.C. reports, is neither 
statehood nor complete independence— 
was freely chosen by the overwhelm- 
ing majority of the people of Puerto 
Rico in a popular referendum. 


As trade unionists and fellow Amer- 


people of Puerto Rico every assistance _ 


icans we must continue to give to — 


in their efforts to develop their econ- — 


omy. The A. F. of L. is seeking to — 
organize the workers of Puerto Rico — 
into bona fide unions within the ranks. _ 
of our federation in order to advanced 


the living standards and improves 
a 


. 


4. 
my 
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working conditions of the workers of 
Puerto Rico as rapidly as possible. 

(Federal Aid to Education)—(1952, 
pp. 272, 493) In this section of its 
report, the E.C. states the facts upon 
which its interest in legislation for 
adequate support of education in 
Puerto Rico is based and of the activ- 
ity of the A. F. of L. on behalf of the 
adequate provisions along those lines. 
The E.C. is to be commended for its 
support of this project and your com- 
mittee urges that such support be 
continued. 


(Industrial Expansion)—(1954, p. 
148) The E.C. devoted special atten- 
tion to a report on industrial expan- 
sion and working conditions in Puerto 
Rico. In approving this section of the 
report, the convention committee sub- 
mitted the following which was unani- 
mously approved: (page 587) 

The rapid development of the econ- 
omy of the Commonwealth of Puerto 
Rico represents both a challenge and a 
threat to the labor movement. Our 
challenge is to assure that the workers 
of Puerto Rico share fully in the 
fruits of industrial and economic prog- 
ress. The threat will exist, however, 
so long as this industrialization is tak- 
ing place on the basis of substandard 
wages and working conditions for 
Puerto Rican workers. Continuance of 
such conditions means not only a con- 
tinuing low-wage level for Puerto 
Rican workers, but also an unfair 
competitive advantage for Puerto Ri- 
can employers, which jeopardizes the 
labor standards of workers employed 
in competing industries on the main- 
land. The far-reaching program for 
raising living standards which the 
governor of Puerto Rico has described 
to this convention is indeed encour- 
aging. 
| Puerto Rico’s rapid industrial 
|}growth requires an ever-increasing 
‘skilled and semi-skilled labor force. In 
order to meet this problem, Puerto 
Rico has established various training 
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programs, including modern vocational 
schools, apprenticeship programs spon- 
sored by Joint Labor-Management 
Committees, and supervised on-the-job 
training. 

From the viewpoint of organized 
labor, it is crucial that these new 
industrial workers be organized in the 
unions affiliated with the A. F. of L. 
Unfortunately, at present over 90 per 
cent of the industrial workers of 
Puerto Rico are not organized. This 
not only depresses the labor standards 
in Puerto Rico, but offers an incentive 
to anti-labor employers to avoid col- 
lective bargaining with unions by 
transferring their operations to Puerto 
Rico. 


Unfortunately, the Federal Wage 
and Hour Law has helped to perpet- 
uate substandard wage conditions in 
Puerto Rico. This law permits Puerto 
Rican employers to pay their workers 
far less than the 75 cent minimum 
hourly rate required by the Act for 
mainland workers. Under a special 
industry committee procedure author- 
ized by the Act, the Wage and Hour 
Administrator has established mini- 
mum rates for Puerto Rican industries 
as low as 17% cents an hour. This 
convention has unanimously recom- 
mended that the minimum wage for 
Puerto Rico be brought up to the 
mainland level within three years. 
Pending enactment of this amend- 
ment to the law, the industry commit- 
tee procedure should be drastically re- 
vised so that the minimum wage for 
each industry is reviewed annually 
and revised minimum wages are put 
into effect promptly. 


Your committee directs the atten- 
tion of this convention to the large- 
scale migration of Puerto Ricans to 
the mainland in recent years, which 
can be attributed almost entirely to 
the search of low-paid Puerto Rican 
workers for better wages. Higher 
wages and decent working conditions 
would keep many of these workers in 
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Puerto Rico, and thereby help to 
strengthen the Puerto Rican economy 
and its industrialization program. Or- 
ganization of Puerto Rican workers 
into unions would mean that even if 
they did choose to migrate to the main- 
land, they would have been imbued 
with the spirit and aims of the trade 
union movement and would tend to 
become good members of mainland 
unions. 

Thus, the organization of Puerto 
Rico’s new industrial workers presents 
a challenging frontier for the A. F. 
of L., which should receive serious 
consideration and a high priority in 
the program of our federation. We 
should develop an effective program 
geared to the special conditions of 
Puerto Rico to make possible the rapid 
expansion of A. F. of L. unions in 
Puerto Rico. 


Puerto Rico Free Federation of La- 
bor (1940, pp. 220-226) A rather com- 
prehensive report on the activities of 
the Free Federation was submitted in 
the report of of the E.C. Included in 
this report was a memorandum which 
had been prepared covering the eco- 
nomic and social problems of the 
Island. Since the memorandum coy- 
ered major objectives of the Free Fed- 
eration it is quoted in its entirety 
herein: (p. 222) 

The points of view of our Puerto 
Rican State Branch of the A. F. of 
L. on the economic and social condi- 
tions of Puerto Rico and our recom- 
mendations thereon may be summar- 
ized as follows: 


1. In spite of the sound coopera- 
tion given the Island of Puerto Rico 
by the federal administration, our 
country undergoes a serious eco- 
nomic crisis, as particularly shown 
by the existence of over 400,000 un- 
employed. 

2. Puerto Rico depends on a very 


few industries and is mostly an 
agricultural country. Sugar produc- 


tion is our main source of income. 
It can employ about 150,000 work- 
ers but production is limited through 
a system of quotas that has aggra- 
vated our economic crisis and de- 
prived many thousands of workers 
of a living. We believe that our 
yearly sugar quota should be in- 
creased at least to 1,500,000 tons in 
order to put a level to our de- 
pressed economy and that our coun- 
try should not be discriminated 
against to favor foreign countries. 


38. The decision of the United 
States Supreme Court in favor of 
the people of Puerto Rico, uphold- — 
ing the constitutionality of the law — 
limiting the possession of land to — 
500 acres, has led us to the conclu- 
sion that a definite program is nec- 
essary to serve as a basis for a 
conscientious and reasonable agrar- 
ian policy toward the permanent 
solution of our economic problems. 
The government of Puerto Rico 
lacks the funds necessary to ex- 
propriate lands owned in excess of 
500 acres wherefore we suggest that 
a $150,000,000 loan be granted by — 
federal authorities to the govern- 
ment of Puerto Rico to carry out an © 
agrarian policy that would solve the 
problems involved. We suggest the 
establishment of an Insular Eco- 
nomic Board, with representatives 
from capital, labor and the govern- 
ment, to be charged with the execu- 
tion of definite plans connected with 
investment of the aforementioned 
loan. 


4. We favor the government con- 
trol of our hydroelectric resources, 
wherefore we earnestly endorse the 
Puerto Rican TVA bill introduced 
in the Lower House providing the 
government control of our hydro- 
electric service in order to promote 
the industrialization of our country 
and the carrying of electric light to 
the urban and rural zones of Puerto 
Rico at a low cost. 
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5. The people of Puerto Rico are 
pro-American and have during a 
period of forty years shown their 
loyalty and spirit of public sacrifice 
toward the U.S. Our Island consti- 
tutes a cardinal point in the defense 
of American interest in the Western 
Hemisphere. Inasmuch as_ the 
Puerto Rican masses want to live 
permanently linked to the U.S., we 
request that our political status be 
solved as early as possible by grant- 
ing us the right to become a state of 
the Union. 


6. We are of the opinion that 
Puerto Rico should not be exempted 
from the Wage and Hour Law. We 
believe, however, that flexible 
changes must be effected to conform 
the law to local conditions, and that 
there must be approved legislation 
of this sort to cover workers in in- 
dustry as well as in commerce and 
agriculture in interstate and intra- 
state commerce as well. With re- 
spect to amendments to this law 
that would facilitate the operation 
of certain insular industries we 
ratify our viewpoints expressed in a 
resolution approved by the E.C. of 
the Free Federation of Labor in 
March, 1939, to which we have pre- 
viously referred. 


7. The Lafayette experiment must 
be continued on a basis that would 
guarantee its success. Workers 
should be given reasonable and just 
participation and intervention in its 
administrative control. Organized 
labor was not represented on the 
committee that investigated the La- 
fayette Cooperatives. The report 
rendered by this committee attrib- 
utes the failure of the experiment 
to factors that have no bearing on 
the workers because they never had 
participation in the management of 
the experiment. 

The principle established by these 
cooperatives must be amplified 
throughout all the Island by means 


of plans properly studied which 
would ensure success. 

8. The principles of collective 
agreement must continue to have the 
recognition by the federal govern- 
ment in Puerto Rico. These princi- 
ples have succeeded in maintaining 
industrial peace and the best rela- 
tions among employers and laborers. 
A proof of the effectiveness of this 
principle is shown by agreements 
entered into since 1934 by the As- 
sociation of Sugar Producers of 
Puerto Rico and the Free Federa- 
tion of Labor, those signed by the 
shipping companies and longshore- 
men unions, besides the ones ap- 
proved by employers and workers of 
the tobacco stripping industry. 

9. We look to the A. F. of L. to 
cooperate with us in obtaining larg- 
er appropriations for vocational 
education and that the teaching of 
the English language be expanded. 

Larger appropriations should be 
made for the National Youth Ad- 
ministration agencies in Puerto 
Rico in order to help our poor chil- 
dren continue their school training. 

We want the A. F. of L. endorse- 
ment to our petition requesting the 
establishment of a Pan-American 
University in Puerto Rico. 


10. The committee acknowledges 
the effectiveness of the cooperation 
heretofore received from the A. F. 
of L. and hopes that this coopera- 
tion will be maintained in behalf of 
the fraternal bonds uniting our 
Puerto Rican movement with our 
brethren of North America, in 
whose free institutions we have 
placed our faith. 


(1940, pp. 220, 558) In approving 


the report of the E.C. on activities of 
the Puerto Rico Free Federation dur- 
ing the preceding year, the following 
statement was also included in the 
committee report: 


. . . your committee calls attention 
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to the problems of organized labor 
in Puerto Rico, including the forma- 
tion of a dual movement with the 
improving standards for labor and 
the opportunity for extended trade 
union organization. Your commit- 
tee recommends that the officers of 
the A. F. of L. give every possible 
assistance to the trade union move- 
ment of Puerto Rico. 


(1942, p. 562) Some of the most 
pressing problems of the working peo- 
ple of the Island were presented to the 
convention through a resolution (No. 
36) which was adopted by the conven- 
tion. The resolution called for in- 
creased organizing activity in Puerto 
Rico; protested against the Tugwell 
Administration there; again demanded 
independent status for the Island; en- 
dorsed the efforts being carried on to 
establish a better standard of living 
for the workers there; and called upon 
the E.C. to take all legal and practical 
steps necessary to achieve the objec- 
tives of the resolution. The plight of 
the people of Puerto Rico was pro- 
jected at length by the delegate to the 
convention from the Island. The con- 
vention voted the committee recom- 
mendation that the labor movement in 
Puerto Rico should be more adequately 
represented in the administrative 
agencies of that Island; and that the 
conditions referred to should be 
called to the attention of the President 
of the U.S. by the president of the A. 
1s Gib ILE 


(1942, p. 547) A rather comprehen- 
sive report on conditions in the Island 
was presented to the convention which 
in turn adopted the following state- 
ment: 

This portion of the E.C.’s report is 
in effect a report of the many activi- 
ties of the Puerto Rico Free Federa- 
tion of Workingmen, which is affiliated 
with the A. F. of L. It records the 
many collective bargaining agreements 
negotiated under the federation’s aus- 
pices, hearings in Congress, and in 
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particular the difficulties it has en- 
countered under the administration of 
Governor Rex Tugwell, who, immedi- 
ately after his inauguration, elimi- 
nated labor representation from his 
cabinet, and who has, apparently, 
failed to appreciate the part which 
organized labor must play in any satis- 
factory administration of Puerto Rico, 
and its unquestioned right to have a 
representative voice in the activities 
of the administration. 

It is to be regretted that the na- 
tion’s administrative representative in — 


_ Puerto Rico should have created a 


condition where, because of all lack 
of representation, it is difficult, if not — 
impossible, for organized labor in 
Puerto Rico to adequately cooperate 
with him. 


(1949, pp. 278, 475) The regular 
report of the Free Federation of 
Puerto Rico was included in the E.C. 
report. The following convention ac- 
tion was taken on the subject matter: 

The report of the E.C. under this — 
caption shows that there is a nucleus © 
of sound unionism in that Island. Aft- — 
er a struggle for decades the workers 
are coming to an understanding of the © 
practices of sound trade unionism. — 
There has been under way in the © 
Island an economic development pro- H 
gram which now _ shows definite — 
progress although they have had little 
outside help. To this undertaking the — 
unions have contributed collective bar-— 
gaining. The biggest problem of the 
Island is over-population. As we have 
recommended elsewhere, surplus agri- 
cultural workers could be integrated 
with agricultural workers on the 
mainland, and under the protective 
services of the National Farm Labor 
Union join groups of migratory crop 
harvesters as well as find jobs on 
farms. 

Your committee urges that it is 
high time to bring aid to Puerto 
Ricans in making plans for future 
progress and in more thoroughly or- 
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ganizing workers in free trade unions. 

Puerto Rico is our eastern outpost— 
an island strategic for our commerce 
as well as military defense. It lies 
adjacent to Communist centers in the 
Caribbean area and is constantly sub- 
ject to Communist offensives. 


Your committee further urges the 
E.C. to make Puerto Rico a strong out- 
post of free trade unionism to protect 
our homeland and to develop leaders 
to help in extending economic unions 
throughout South America. 


Pullman Sleeping Car Porters— 
(1932, p. 398) The A. F. of L. en- 
dorses, commends and pledges support 
to the significant, militant and worthy 
fight of the Brotherhood of Sleeping 
Car Porters to eliminate the Pullman 
Company Union through injunction 
procedure, as did the Brotherhood of 
Railway Clerks, which will not only 
establish the right of self-organization 
to the porters, but help break down 
the company union movement in gen- 
eral which is a deadly menace to trade 
union movement organization. A mo- 
tion was adopted calling upon affiliated 
organizations to make contributions to 
aid the porters in their court fight. 


(1933, p. 519) The A. F. of L. here- 
with condemns the policy of oppres- 
sion and exploitation of porters and 
maids by the Pullman Company 
through low wage rates and the chain 
ganging of runs that boost the hours 
of work of porters from four hundred 
to five hundred a month, a policy 
which is in direct contravention of the 
spirit of the National Recovery Pro- 
gram. 


(1939, p. 494) The Order of Sleep- 
ing Car Conductors has an agreement 
with The Pullman Company which has 
been interpreted by the National Rail- 
road Adjustment Board in its Award 
No. 779, issued December 12, 1938, to 
mean that wherever it is established 
_ that conductors’ work exists, they have 
the right to perform it. The Pullman 
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award and continues to operate por- 
tions of the run without conductors. 
The A. F. of L. condemns this viola- 
tion of National Railroad Adjustment 
Board Award No. 779, interpreting 
Company has refused to obey that 
the agreement between The Pullman 
Company and its conductors. 


Pulp, Sulphite and Paper Mill Work- 
ers vs. Wall Paper Crafts (See: Wall 
Paper Crafts) 


Pulp, Proposed Regulation of Im- 
ports (Also see: Tariff) (1939, p. 431) 

Res. 74 was unanimously adopted as 
follows: 


Whereas—In the pulp and paper 
mills of the U.S. many mills are oper- 
ating but two and three days per 
week; and 

Whereas—The U.S. consumes enough 
pulp and paper to keep all mills run- 
ning full time if pulp and paper made 
in the U.S. were used before any for- 
eign made pulp and paper were used; 
and 

Whereas—Pulp and paper is brought 
into the U.S. duty free from Canada 
and the Scandinavian countries where 
much of this product is produced by 
low paid labor; and 

Whereas—Much of the imported 
pulp and paper is not labeled so that 
its origin is unknown; and 

Whereas—The unemployed and part- 
time employed men in the pulp and 
paper industry present flagrant exam- 
ple of this sabotage of national recoy- 
ery; therefore be it 


Resolved—That the A. F. of L. in 
convention assembled go on record to 
petition the Congress of the U.S. to 
set quota on the importations of pulp 
and paper into the U.S. to the extent 
that local mills can operate at full 
time; and be it further 

Resolved—That foreign-made pulp 
and paper shall be labeled, stating 
place of origin. 


(Tariff )—(1939, p. 431) 


Res. 73, 
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calling for endorsement of an investi- 
gation to ascertain the effects upon 
the American wood pulp industry 
from the importation of large quanti- 
ties of wood pulp from foreign coun- 
tries which maintain low wage scales 
and which enjoy other competitive 
advantages, was unanimously adopted 
by the convention. 


P.W.A. for White Collar Workers— 
(1936, p. 645) The A. F. of L. de- 
clares in favor of a permanent works 
program for all unemployed white col- 
lar workers, whether on relief or not 
(such as statistical, research, techni- 
cal, educational, social, recreational 
workers, and artists, writers, actors, 
dancers, musicians, etc.), at trade 
union wages and working conditions 
similar to that provided for by the 
Public Works Administration. 


(1947, p. 562) A good public rela- 
tions service is more essential to the 
Federation than ever before. We have 
the task of informing all who consti- 
tute the public of Labor’s objectives 
and the reasons for them. It is impor- 
tant that the public realize Labor has 
a constructive program evolved out of 
experience and planned to help the 
masses of the people participate in 
democratic institutions and share in 
economic and social progress. 


To be sure, we do not have the re- 
sources of those opposed to use, but we 
can secure the cooperation and the aid 
of sympathetic groups and thus bring 
indirect influence to bear on all the 
media which influence public opinion. 
We need to bring Labor’s cause home 
to those who write the news and edit 
papers, those who manage magazines 
and weekly news publications, and 
those responsible for news reels. 


We shall count upon a broader, more 
effective program than ever before. 


Racial Discrimination (also see: 
White Primaries; Poll Tax; Discrimi- 
nation, Fair Employment Practices 
Commission, Negroes, Segregation 
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(Schools), Ku Klux Klan, Religious 
Discrimination; Education and Train- 
ing) 

(1942, pp. 573, 580) Several resolu- 
tions were considered by the conven- 
tion all protesting against discrimina- 
tion on account of “race, color, religion 
or national origin,” and all called for 
intensified efforts to abolish such dis- 
crimination. The following committee 
report on these resolutions, considered 
jointly, was adopted: 

The American Federation of Labor, 
at every convention where the. subject 
has been introduced, has vigorously 


“and unequivocally, declared ‘against 


: 
7 
race discrimination—any discrimina- 
tion because of race, color, religion or 
national origin. The American Feder- 
ation of Labor has been the outstand- . 
ing organization in the United States 
and Canada to make such declaration, 
and to further the interests of the col- 
ored race. 

It is unfortunately true that because 
of geographical situation and other 
reasons, there still remains a degree 
of discrimination, not only against the 
colored race, but against other groups, 
because of their racial origin; but we 
have no hesitancy in comparing the 
record of the American Federation of 
Labor on the question of race discrimi- 
nation with the activities of any other 
organization in the United States and 
Canada. 

It was the American Federation of 
Labor which pioneered the organiza- — 
tion of the colored people. Experi- — 
ence has led us to believe that the most _ 
effective way of eliminating race dis- _ 
crimination is the education of the } 
trade union movement and of the pub- 
lic. Without this education the prog- — 
ress which has been made in organiz- — 
ing the colored men in North America _ 
would not have made the progress - 
which it has. We are doubtful whether — 
any other method than the educational 
one can make the progress which is — 
necessary, for experience has been — 
that where compulsory methods are 


Pears: 
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applied, prejudices are increased in- 
stead of diminished. 


Your committee voices its approval 
of the recent Executive Order of the 
President intended to accomplish the 
praiseworthy elimination of racial dis- 
tinction between the wage earners and 
the citizens of the United States. 


(1943, p. 421) The convention gave 
Serious consideration to a group of 
resolutions (Nos. 24, 28, 29, 32), all 
of which dealt with some phase of dis- 
crimination because of race, color, re- 
ligion or national origin. The follow- 
ing was unanimously adopted in lieu 
of the resolutions: 


The founders of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor since their inception, 
were opposed to any prejudices, tra- 
ditions, social or religious demarca- 
tions which could be applied to inter- 
fere with, or prevent thorough-going 
organization of all wage earners. They 
made one of the corner-stones of the 
great trade union structure they were 
determined to erect—the principle that 
the right to work, or membership in a 
trade union should not be limited, or 
restricted in any manner, because of 
creed, color or race. 


The American Federation of Labor 
at that time, and ever since, has been 
the principal constructive and influen- 
tial force in our country in giving 
practical application to that basic 
principle. We can examine the record 
of progress made in eliminating prej- 
udices against so-called minority 
groups, with gratification and sincere 
pride. 

The principle announced over sixty 
years ago has been given increasing 
practical application. Distinctions, be- 
cause of national origin within our 
trade union movement, have been very 
largely eliminated. The color bar has 
been removed to such an extent that 
labor representatives of our colored 
Members inform us that over half a 

_million of their race are now dues pay- 
ing members of the American Federa- 
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tion of Labor. This is the largest or- 
ganization of colored workers in the 
world. 

It is evident, however, that in some 
portions of our country there still re- 
main among workers lingering sus- 
Picions, prejudices and traditions fos- 
tered by conditions long since passed, 
but which still operate to prevent the 
complete application of that great 
principle upon which our trade union 
structure has been erected. 


The world war in which our country 
is now engaged, which involves safe- 
guarding the vital principle of free in- 
stitutions under government by law, 
enacted by the peoples’ representatives 
for the people, demands that national 
unity must be had and that all preju- 
dices which interfere with this unity 
must be eliminated. 


Those in our armed forces are risk- 
ing their lives in our country’s de- 
fense, without thought of national 
origin or the color which nature has 
given them. All of them are the na- 
tion’s defenders. When the war ends 
those who are wage earners must be 
free to return to peaceful occupations 
as equals in the enjoyment of all the 
rights and opportunities enjoyed by 
others in our trade union movement. 

National origin, race or color must 
in no manner or form restrict any 
American from a free opportunity to 
prepare himself to become a skilled 
mechanic, a craftsman, and take his 
place as such in any employment re- 
quiring the skill which he has acquired. 
The doors of our trade union move- 
ment must be open. This country must 
not maintain an industrial standard 
which discriminates against a wage 
earner because of his color. 


Substantial progress has been made 
in eliminating prejudices, but there 
still remains an obligation upon the 
American Federation of Labor to 
carry on and expand the good work it 
has already done, so that the principle 
of industrial equality of all men will 
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be established beyond question to every 
section of our country. 

It is obvious that the goal we aim 
for, the best interests of the American 
people as a whole, and our democratic 
way of life, cannot be secured by one 
strike or through the method of de- 
crees, mechanical orders or threats 
handed down from on high. What is 
required is the intelligent, systematic, 
educational efforts to speed the day 
when there will no longer exist in the 
industrial field any prejudices or han- 
dicaps because of racial origin or 
color. 

So that vitality and action can be 
given to this declaration of principle 
and of policy, your committee recom- 
mends that these declarations be given 
the widest possible publicity, and that 
all of the educational facilities of our 
trade union movement be used in fur- 
thering the objectives which have been 
herein set forth. 


Your committee recommends reaf- 
firmation of the action taken by the 
last convention endorsing the Presi- 
dent’s Committee on Fair Employment 
Practice. 


The Post War Problems Committee 
of the A. F. of L. has appointed a sub- 
committee to deal with this and other 
minority questions. On this subcom- 
mittee the minority groups, including 
the colored race, are represented. Your 
committee is confident that as the re- 
sults of this committee’s work definite 
progress will be made. 


(1944, pp. 250, 593) The convention 
approved the report of the H.C. on 
racial discrimination embodied in the 
report on the Fair Employment Prac- 
tices Committee as follows: 


Wherever Americans have fought 
for democracy they have fought for 
the right to equal opportunity. The 
right to an equal chance to get a job 
and to be promoted to a better job 
without discrimination because of race, 
color, religion, or sex is an inalienable 
right of every American so long as 
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democracy endures. The American 
Federation of Labor has been in the 
past, and is today, unalterably opposed 
to any form of discrimination because 
of race, creed, color, or sex. 


In the days of transition from war 
to peace the American Federation of 
Labor will have a special responsibil- 
ity to extend the work it has done in 
the past in eliminating prejudices to 
the end that industrial equality of all 
men be firmly established in every part 
of the United States. In these times 
there exists an intensified need for 
systematic and positive educational ef- 


‘forts to remove handicaps and bar- 


riers of race or color in industrial em- 
ployment, assuring full equality of 
economic opportunity to all Ameri- 
cans, Not only is the attainment of 
this goal essential to the fulfillment of 
the full promise of democracy, but it 
will also serve the best interests of 
Labor and of the American people as 
a whole. 

The Executive Council recommends 
reaffirmation of the actions taken by 
previous conventions endorsing the 
President’s Committe on Fair Employ- 
ment Practice. It is our belief that, 
while protection of non-discriminatory 
employment is needed, especially dur- 
ing the difficult years that lie ahead, 
compulsory government regulation of 
free and voluntary associations of 
workers is inimical to the basic right 
of freedom of association. Government 
controls, interfering with the self- 
government of labor organizations, 
must not be permitted. 

The right to union membership with- 
out discrimination because of race, 
creed, color, or sex is a basic tenet 
irrevocably established by the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor. During the 
past year great progress has been 


Ee 


made toward the universal acceptance © 


of this principle by all constituent un- 
ions of the American Federation of 
Labor. The Executive Council is con- 
fident that this objective may be 
reached in the near future through the 
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exercise of the prerogative of free 
self-government of our member un- 
ions. 

(1944, p. 508) Res. 26 

Whereas—The Master Race Doc- 
trine is responsible for the threat of 
Hitler’s Nazism, Mussolini’s Fascism 
and Hirohito’s Militarism to modern 
democracy, Christianity and free and 
voluntary trade unionism, the ruthless 
and inhuman persecution of the Jews, 
Catholics and Protestants of Germany 
and other lands and the Negro people 
in the United States of America, 
therefore, be it 


Resolved — That this convention 
of the American Federation of Labor 
assembled in New Orleans, La., No- 
vember, 1944, go on record as con- 
demning the Master Race Doctrine as 
mythical, unsound, unscientific and a 
menace to peace and the democratic 
way of life. 


Your committee is in accord with 
the substance of the “whereas” which 
condemns the Master Race Doctrine as 
applied by Nazism, Fascism and Jap- 
anese militarism, and any other social 
or political doctrine based upon the 
principles that one race is superior to 
another. But your committee cannot 
give approval to the “resolved” for we 
hold, and the Federation always has 
maintained, that there is no Master 
Race, and that all races, white, black, 
red or yellow stand upon a basis of 
equality, and belief in the basic doc- 
trine taught by the Carpenter of Naz- 
areth, the Fatherhood of God, and the 
Brotherhood of Man. 

(1944, p. 557) Res. 157, containing 
the following “resolves” was unani- 
mously adopted as A. F. of L. policy 
on discrimination because of race, 
creed, ete. 

Resolved—That the 64th annual 
convention of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor, held in the City of New 
Orleans, November, 1944, issue a 
warning to the American people 
against the danger of allowing the 
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wave of racialism to rise in this coun- 
try, and against the evil of discrimi- 
nating against minorities, no matter 
who practices the discrimination and 
against what group it is directed, and 
be it further 

Resolved — That the unions af- 
filiated with the A. F. of L. be par- 
ticularly cautioned to be on guard in 
their readjustment to post-war con- 
ditions, lest they fall victim to the dis- 
ruptive attemps of the union-wreckers 
whose interests bigotry serves, and 
be it further 


Resolved — That this convention 
demand the immediate abolition of the 
poll tax and the establishment, by act 
of Congress, of a permanent Fair Em- 
ployment Practices Commission, au- 
thorized to eliminate discrimination 
because of race, color, religion or na- 
tional origin, in private industry as 
well as in government work, and be it 
further 


Resolved — That the unions af- 
filiated with the American Federation 
of Labor be urged to wage an unre- 
lenting struggle against the groups 
responsible for the spreading of the 
poison of anti-Catholicism, anti-Prot- 
estantism, anti-Semitism, anti-Negro- 
ism and other forms of racial preju- 
dice, and that the Executive Council 
give all possible support to the inter- 
national and local unions in the under- 
taking and carrying out of an educa- 
tional program calculated to promote 
tolerance, understanding, and amity 
among the various groups comprising 
the family of American organized la- 
bor. 


(1946, p. 357) Res. 163: 


Whereas — There are some mil- 
lion or more Negro workers who are 
loyal members of the American Feder- 
ation of Labor who have racial-labor 
relations problems that require adjust- 
ment from time to time by the federal, 
national and international unions, not 
only for the welfare of the Negro 
workers but also to advance the organ- 
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ization and increase the power of the 
federal, national, international un- 
ions, city central bodies and state fed- 
erations, therefore, be it 

Resolved — That this sixty-fifth 
convention of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor, assembled in Chicago, 
October, 1946, go on record as favor- 
ing the appointment of a paid Labor- 
Racial Relations Worker, with trade 
union understanding and sympathy 
with the program and philosophy of 
the A. F. of L. as a part of the staff of 
the President of the A. F. of L., with 
adequate facilities and means and co- 
operation, to conduct a long-range, 
sound and constructive educational 
program among the members of the 
A. F. of L., with a view to eliminating 
the dangerous doctrines of the master 
race that threaten and endanger the 
American labor movement, the citadel 
of our American democracy. 

Your committee is in sympathy with 
the objective of the resolution, and 
recommends it be referred to the Ex- 
ecutive Council, A. F. of L. 

White Primaries—(P. 490) Res. 6: 

Whereas—The United States Su- 
preme Court went on record in the 
Texas Primaries case outlawing white 
primaries as an invasion of the con- 
stitutional rights of citizens set forth 
in the 15th Amendment of the Con- 
stitution, and 

Whereas — This decision of the 
United States Supreme Court has been 
defied by Biblo, Talmadge and other 
southern political leaders, therefore, 
be it 

Resolved — That the 65th conven- 
tion of the American Federation of 
Labor go on record as condemning the 
practice of certain southern states de- 
signed to invalidate the constitutional 
rights of Negro citizens by intimidat- 
ing them at the polls and by the em- 
ployment of other deceptive and ter- 
roristic practices to prevent these citi- 
zens from exercising their right to 
vote as being un-American, undemo- 
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cratic and unconstitutional and to sup- 
port the fight now being waged by 
civic, religious and labor organiza- 
tions. 

(1948, p. 148) Since its inception, 
the American Federation of Labor has 
fostered the principle of equality of 
opportunity to all. Through the years 
of our growth, we have encountered 
many situations in which discrimina- 
tion and intolerance were deeply em- 
bedded. The source of discrimination 
cannot always be easily ascertained or 
readily stamped out, but our record of 
many decades of direct experience in 


‘dealing with this issue has conclu- 


sively demonstrated that the most 
powerful single force behind discrimi- 
nation against persons because of their 
color or creed is economic discrimina- 
tion. This experience makes it abso- 
lutely clear that to assure healthy eco- 
nomic growth of the nation, to safe- 
guard and sustain the general welfare 
of the people of America, it is the duty 
of our legislative branch of Govern- 
ment to uphold the principles of equal 
opportunity for all, a principle to 
which this Nation is dedicated. 


Convention Headquarters — (1950, 
p. 27) Res. 20: Protested against 
practice of hotels in Houston refusing 
to accommodate colored A. F. of L, 
delegates, and called upon the conven- 
tion to “go on record as adopting the 
policy. of refusing to hold its annual 
conventions in any city in which hotel 
accomodations are not available to all 
delegates to the convention. 


(P. 473) Since the E.C. was dele- 
gated to select the next convention 
city, resolution referred to E.C. for 
attention. 

(Pp. 26,2471) Res. 17 adopted as 
follows: 


Whereas—The Korean war is an 
unmistakable and strong reaffirmation 
of the fact that a normal conflict ex- 
ists between world democracy and 
world communism which appears des- 
tined to become more violent and 
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threatening to world peace, and which 
may eventuate into a world atomic 
war, which according to the best sci- 
entific minds, will bring an end to our 
civilization as we know it today, and 


Whereas—If the Korean conflict 
is localized, it will not represent an 
end of warfare between the United 
Nations and U.S.S.R. but will only be 
a stage where it will assume a new 
form of an intensified cold war among 
all peoples of the world, with empha- 
sis upon civil wars and insurrections 
in various world areas comparable to 
Korea, such as Iran, Indo-China, East- 
West Germany, Yugo-Slavia, Greece, 
India and Africa, therefore, be it 


Resolved — That the 69th Con- 
vention of the American Federation of 
Labor, asembled in Houston, Texas, 
September, 1950, go on record as call- 
ing upon the United States govern- 
ment in the interest of increasing the 
strength of the appeal of democracy 
to the peoples of the world, especially 
the world of color, to re-state our 
democratic creed so as to reflect a 
basic economic and ethnic content 
which will give assurance to the peo- 
ples of Africa and Asia that the 
U.S.A. represents a new deal for them 
in land reforms and recognition of 
their nationalistic aspirations and 
racial equality. This is necessary for 
the peoples of Asia and Africa and 
Europe and will increase the faith in 
the declarations of American democ- 
racy, for the idea of political democ- 
racy upon which chief emphasis is 
placed by American leaders, while 
necessary and important, cannot alone 
meet the needs of the peoples of the 
world who are in poverty and want 
and under the oppression of colonial- 
ism. 

(1951, p. 275) Res. 8: 

Whereas — Racism is a form of 
aggression against the dignity of the 
personality of an individual by deny- 
ing him or her rights and privileges, 
economic, political and social, by dis- 
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crimination, on account of race, color, 
religion, national origin or ancestry, 
which results in dividing the workers, 
thereby weakening the trade union 
movement and lessening its power to 
fight the battle of labor, and also 
makes a mockery of our democracy, 
and puts a powerful propaganda po- 
litical weapon into the hands of Rus- 
sian Communism, the enemy of the 
free trade union movement and the 
free world, therefore, be it 


Resolved — That this seventieth 
convention of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor, assembled in San Fran- 
cisco, California, September, 1951, go 
on record as condemning racism in all 
of its varied forms as a danger to free 
trade unions, democracy and world 
peace. 


(P. 549) Your committee is in full 
accord with this resolution. We com- 
mend it to you for indorsement and 
adoption. 


In this connection, your committee 
desires to point out that in recent 
years, while our country has been 
making progress in eradicating this 
pernicious evil, racism has taken on 
new and even more dangerous expres- 
sions in various parts of the world. 


In the so-called Soviet “paradise” 
there are now rampant new styles of 
race prejudice resulting in the eco- 
nomic strangulation, cultural ostra- 
cism and suppression, and genocide 
against citizens of Jewish, Lithuanian, 
Estonian, Latvian strain and other 
minority peoples. 

In other parts of the world, the Com- 
inform has exploited the understand- 
able lingering resentment amongst 
newly liberated peoples against some 
European nationals on account of 
their prejudices and mistakes of the 
past in order to generate race hatred 
and create a vicious racialism in re- 
verse against those of Caucasian 
origin. 

In urging full approval of the 
above-mentioned resolution, your com- 
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mittee condemns both new and old 
racialist vices. We solemnly deciare 
that it is the duty of all free trade 
unionists to fight against every mani- 
festation of racialism—regardless of 
where it may occur, or the flag behind 
which it hides. 
District of Columbia 

(1958, pp. 416, 651) Res. 57 pro- 
tested against practices existing in 
the District of Columbia of discrimi- 
nation and segregation and contained 
the following: 


Resolved That this seventy- 
second convention of the American 
Federation of Labor assembled in St. 
Louis, Missouri, call upon President 
Eisenhower and the Congress of the 
United States to fulfill their campaign 
pledges to end discrimination and seg- 
regation in Washington, D. C., by 
taking immediate steps to assure all 
persons in the District of Columbia 
full and equal privileges and opportu- 
nities in employment, in places of pub- 
lic education, accommodation, resort, 
entertainment and amusement. 


(Pp. 415, 651) Res. 54: 


Resolved — That the seventy- 
second convention of the American 
Federation of Labor assembled in St. 
Louis, Missouri, call upon affiliated 
unions to continue and extend their 
activities in behalf of civil rights, and 
be it further 


Resolved — That this convention 
express its gratification at the head- 
way and progress made by A. F. of L. 
affiliates during the past year in the 
elimination of existing barriers within 
the trade union movement, and urge 
the elimination of the last vestiges 
within the labor movement of dis- 
tinctions among workers based on 
race, creed, color or national origin, 
and be it further 

Resolved — That this convention 
call upon the Executive Council of the 
American Federation of Labor to con- 
tinue to use its good offices to assist 
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and promote further progress and 
leadership in this area. 


Housing 
(1954, page 381, 465)—Res. 27: 
Resolved — That this Seventy- 


third Annual Convention of the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor, assembled 
in Los Angeles, California, September, 
1954, go on record as condemning and 
opposing segregated housing and the 
use of government funds to promote 
same as contrary to justice, fair-play 
and sound, democratic principles as 


_set forth in Supreme Court decisions 


striking down segregated housing. 

The convention referred the resolu- 
tion to the executive officers of the 
A. F. L. for such action as may be 
warranted. 


(P. 302) The American Federa- 
tion of Labor has again taken the 
lead in efforts to assure equality of 
employment opportunity to all work- 
ers. In Congressional hearings, our 
Federation has this year again 
strongly urged enactment of a fair 
employment practice law which would 
prohibit discrimination in employment 
because of race, creed, color or na- 
tional origin, . . 

Our affiliates should insist that em- 
ployers with federal contracts adhere 
to the letter and spirit of the non- 
discrimination clause. They should 
also, whenever possible, inform in- 
dividual employees and applicants for 
employment of their rights under the 
clause. By giving such support to the 
non-discrimination program, our af- 
filiates can make a notable contribu- 
tion to its success and thereby help 
eliminate discrimination in a large 
sector of American industry. 


Armed Forces, Integration in.— 
(1940, p. 511) Acting upon a pro- 
posed resolution calling for complete 
integration in the armed forces of the 
country, the convention adopted the 
following statement: 


Your committee in reporting on the 


pais aio. 
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resolution calls attention to the heroic 
part played by negroes from the 
period of the American revolution to 
the last war in which our country was 
engaged. Their record of bravery, 
loyalty and patriotism is a tribute to 
the part they have played as citizens. 

Your committee believes that the 
record of the colored race justifies 
them to the same consideration given 
to every other citizen in connection 
with the present program for national 
defense. 

This equality between the races in 
our country is already largely recog- 
nized in the manufacturing industries. 


The resolution makes specific refer- 
ence to military service and military 
organization. We believe that this is 
the province of those authorities 
charged with the conduct of military 
activities, and that we should not at- 
tempt to interfere with such policy 
unless there developed evidence of 
racial discrimination. 


(1944, p. 471) Res. 11: 


Whereas — The constitution of the 
United States guarantees to the citi- 
zens of this country equal rights be- 
fore the law, and that there shall be 
no discrimination because of race, 
creed, or color, and 


Whereas — The Selective Service 
Act specifically states that no member 
of the armed forces shall be discrimi- 
nated against because of race, creed 
or color, and 


Whereas—It is now charged that 
the Selective Service Act is being vio- 
lated in that the negroes inducted into 
the Armed Forces are discriminated 
against, particularly, this is true in 
the Air Forces by the establishment of 
a segregated Air Base at Tuskegee In- 
stitute at Tuskegee, Alabama, and 

Whereas — These negroes in the 
Armed Forces have given a good ac- 
count of themselves in the conflict and 
have assumed their full responsibility 
with credit to themselves and to the 
nation, therefore, be it 
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Resolved — That the American 
Federation of Labor investigate the 
allegation made that the discrimina- 
tion is being made against negroes in 
the Armed Forces, and that every op- 
portunity be afforded to those making 
the charge to present their evidence 
to the end that all such alleged dis- 
crimination shall be eliminated and 
that the people of the United States, 
both negroes and whites, will have full 
confidence that prohibition against 
discrimination is being fully observed. 

Civil Rights—(1948, pp. 234, 455) 
Res. 6 requested the A. F. of L. to “go 
on record as demanding the abolition 
of discrimination and segregation 
through municipal, state and federal 
legislation so that the dignity of the 
human personality, regardless of race, 
creed or color, will not be humiliated 
and insulted, and that the city central 
labor bodies, the state federations and 
federal and local unions, national and 
international organizations affiliated 
with the American Federation of La- 
bor, be called upon and urged to use 
their influence and strength in the in- 
terest of securing civil rights for all 
peoples, creeds, colors and countries 
in the interest of labor solidarity, one 
of the most effective weapons against 
reaction, bigotry and hatred. 

(1949, pp. 48, 484) Res. 23 adopted 
in amended form as follows: 

Your committee is in full accord 
with the objectives sought by this res- 
olution. To avoid placing the Feder- 
ation in the anomalous position of con- 
demning legislation dealing with the 
internal relations of the affairs of our 
trade unions, on the one hand, and fur- 
thering trade union regulatory legis- 
lation on the other hand, your com- 
mittee recommends the approval of 
this resolution amended to read: 

Whereas—Lynching and mob vio- 
lence are violations of the dignity and 
sacredness of the human personality— 
all men, regardless of race, color, re- 
ligion, national origin or ancestry, 
being children of one God, and 
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Whereas—The poll tax denies to 
white and black workers the oppor- 
tunity to exercise their sovereign right 
of free citizenship in the American 
democracy, and 


Whereas — Federal fair employ- 
ment practice legislation will help the 
elimination of discrimination in indus- 
try based upon race, color, religion, 
national origin or ancestry, and 

Whereas — Discrimination and 
segregation in the Armed Forces be- 
cause of race, color or religion, denies 
the sacred right to an American citi- 


zen to fight and die for his country as ° 


a free man, therefore, be it 


Resolved — That the sixty-eighth 
annual convention of the American 
Federation of Labor, assembled in St. 
Paul, Minnesota, October, 1949, go on 
record as supporting legislation which 
seeks to abolish lynch-law, the vicious 
poll tax, the elimination of discrimina- 
tion and segregation in industry, and 
the Armed Forces, and, herewith, ex- 
presses its support and approval of 
President Truman’s Civil Rights Com- 
mittee Report and his Civil Rights 
Program, submitted to the 81st Con- 
gress, and pledge to fight for the en- 
actment of legislation sought in the 
President’s Civil Rights Report and 
Program. 


In presenting this amended reso- 
lution for approval your committee 
directs attention to existing laws in 
some of our states making mandatory 
the segregation of workers and others, 
based on color distinctions. We have 
no hesitancy in condemning such un- 
justified restrictions on freedom of as- 
sociation and the unjustifiable divid- 
ing of our people on color lines. We 
urge every effort be made for the early 
and complete repeal of such laws. 


Then too, we would counsel all our 
trade unions to avoid falling subject 
to criticism we direct against others 
for their failure to deal with all of 
our people, on a basis of equality and 
without distinction as to race, color, 


religion, national origin, or ancestry. 
(Pp. 340, 498) Res. 111: 


Whereas — During the last war 
and the succeeding period it has be- 
come apparent that there are certain 
flaws existing in our fundamental 
democratic rights, and 

Whereas —It has become increas- 
ingly necessary to remove the in- 
equities, prejudices and archaic and 
sectional incumbrances upon the fun- 
damental rights of large portions of 
our population, and 

Whereas — The Constitution of 


‘the United States guarantees the 


equal protection of the law to all our 
people, and 

Whereas — Civil rights have been 
denied to many citizens because of 
their color, race or creed, and 

Whereas — The denial of such 
rights to minorities has been accom- 
panied by restrictions upon their op- — 
portunities to be gainfully employed 
and also to exercise all the rights, 
privileges and prerogatives of Amer- 
ican citizens, and 

Whereas — These deprivations of 
rights to minorities constitutes a 
threat to the collective rights of all j 
citizens, and 

Whereas — It is essential for our — 
great country in discharging its ob-- 
ligations as a world leader for democ- — 
racy and democratic rights to set an 
outstanding example to which the 
people of the world will respond, and 

Whereas — We have confidence in 
our collective ability to remove in-— 
justices existing in our democracy, and : 

Whereas — Both major parties 
pledged to enact an adequate civil 
rights program to extend democratic — 
and civil rights to all peoples and to 
remove archaic restrictions against 
minorities, therefore, be it 

Resolved — By the 68th Convent 
tion of the American Federation of 
Labor that we endorse without quali-— 
fication the full and complete civil 


i 
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rights program which was presented 
to the Congress by President Truman 
in his message and urge that this pro- 
gram, which was subscribed to by both 
major political parties in their plat- 
form. 

(P. 238) The E.C. reported con- 
tinued efforts to secure the enact- 
ment of proposed anti-poll tax and 
anti-lynching legislation. 

(P. 386) Convention authorized 
continued efforts to secure enact- 
ment of aforementioned legislation. 

(1950, p. 25) Res. 14: 

Whereas — President Truman’s 
Committee on Civil Rights Report in- 
volving lynching, mob violence, poll 
tax registration, discrimination for 
the exercise of the right of suffrage 
and fair employment practice, repre- 
sent principles and action which 
A. F. of L. conventions have endorsed 
and supported in the past because they 
are in accord with the ideals of sound 
trade unionism and the traditions of 
our great movement, therefore, be it 


Resolved — That the 69th Con- 
vention assembled in Houston, Texas, 
September, 1950, go on record as en- 
dorsing and supporting President Tru- 
man’s Civil Rights Report and call 
upon its affiliated unions, central and 
state bodies, to support efforts to se- 
cure the enactment of the proposals 
of this Report into legislation since 
discrimination on account of race, 
color, religion, national origin or an- 
cestry constitutes the most powerful 
propaganda political weapon in the 
hands of Communist Russia whose 
commitment to cold and hot wars rep- 
resent the gravest threat to democracy 
and civilization modern man has ever 
faced, and the victory of western 
democracies is only possible if the 
U.S.A. and other democracies repu- 
diate white racial superiority or white 
supremacy as a principle of national 
policy and take a stand for complete 
racial equality. 


(P. 471) Your committee recom- 
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mends re-application of our decla- 
ration of a year ago on this subject in 
view of this resolution and which un- 
qualifiedly endorsed President Tru- 
man’s Civil Rights Report. In keep- 
ing with this action the American 
Federation has called upon our affili- 
ated unions, central and state bodies, 
to support all possible efforts to secure 
the enactment of the proposals of this 
report into legislation. Your com- 
mittee again urges and recommends a 
like direction and appeal to our affi- 
liated unions, central and state bodies. 

(Pp. 34, 479) 

Whereas — There is need for all 
good Americans to give consistent at- 
tention to problems of civil rights and 
discrimination, and 


Whereas — The American Feder- 
ation of Labor has done an outstand- 
ing piece of work in defending and 
securing recognition of civil rights 
and has worked consistently and vali- 
antly to overcome discrimination and 
segregation, and 

Whereas — The American Feder- 
ation of Labor could do a more con- 
sistent and effective job in this area if 
someone were employed for this spe- 
cial task than has been done to date in 
spite of the value of the work so far 
accomplished, and 


Whereas — The very designation 
of someone to work in this field of dis- 
crimination would in itself constitute 
helpful public notice of our concern 
with this problem, therefore, be it 

Resolved — That this Sixty-ninth 
convention of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor meeting in Houston, 
Texas, recommends to the Executive 
Council early consideration of the 
establishment of a new, regular head- 
quarters department to work in the 
field of civil rights and discrimination. 

The convention referred the resolu- 
tion to the President of the A. F. of L. 
“with the thought that he might desig- 
nate someone to perform the task in- 
volved.” 
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(1951, pp. 858, 566) Res. 109 di- 
rected attention to the need for in- 
ternational unions, state and local 
federations to develop programs for 
the advancement of civil rights and 
the improvement of human relations, 
and that the A. F. of L. urge the ex- 
tension of these activities to the end 
that the cause of Labor and democ- 
racy may be advanced. 


(19538, p. 315) Under the title of 
“Civil Rights” the Executive Council 
outlined the traditional policy of the 
A. F. of L. in opposition to discrimi- 
nation, and in defense of freedom 
guaranteed under the Constitution. 
The report stated: 


From the date of its founding, the 
American Federation of Labor has 
been deeply devoted to the American 
heritage of equality, freedom and jus- 
tice under law. Our Federation has 
staunchly defended from the outset 
the right of every American to equal 
economic opportunity and his unfet- 
tered right to exercise freedom of 
speech, of conscience and of assembly. 
Indeed the growth of trade unionism 
in this country has been due in no 
small measure to our steadfast adher- 
ence to these principles on which our 
Republic was founded. 


Discrimination in Employment 


In recent years our Federation has 
intensified its efforts to assure equal 
economic opportunity to every worker. 
We have sought to eliminate discrimi- 
nation in employment based on race, 
creed, color or national origin and 
have called for the enactment of fair 
employment practice legislation. De- 
spite the widespread popular support 
of legislation which would safeguard 
the worker’s right to equal economic 
opportunity, every effort to obtain en- 
actment of a federal fair employment 
practice statute has been blocked by 
the deliberate dilatory tactics and out- 
right filibustering of the Dixiecrat 
forces, supported by other reaction- 
aries in the Senate. These tactics 
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have successfully prevented enactment 
of legislation which would afford to 
Negroes and other minority groups 
the opportunity to improve their eco- 
nomic and social status. 


The main obstacle blocking the en- 
actment of fair employment practice 
legislation has been the Senate Rule 
22. This rule makes it virtually im- 
possible to stop a well-organized fili- 
buster by requiring an affirmative vote 
by two-thirds of the entire Senate to 
limit and close debate. We have 
sought the amendment of Senate Rule 


_, 22 to permit the majority of Senators 


present and voting to limit and close 
debate. Such a change would make 
impossible irresponsible procedures 
which make mockery of the demo- 
cratic process in the highest legisla- 
tive body in the land. It would permit 
the enactment of fair employment 
practices and other civil rights legis- 
lation. 

With the great expansion of goy- 
ernment purchases in the present de- 
fense program, the Federal Govern- 
ment has taken administrative action 
to require firms awarded federal con- 
tracts to adopt and practice non-dis- 
crimination in their employment poli- 
cies. On December 3, 1951, President 
Truman established the Committee on 
Government Contract Compliance. 
This committee was given the respon-— 
sibility of developing procedures for 
securing complance by Government 
contractors and subcontractors with 
provisions in their contracts forbid- 
ding discrimination because of race, 
creed, color or national origin. The 
committee put into effect regulations 
requiring such compliance and, on. 
January 16, 1953, made its report. Its 
major recommendations were: 

(1) Establishment of a specific 
agency of the Government to receive 
and investigate complaints of viola- 
tions of the non-discrimination pro- 
vision in Government contracts. Such 
an agency would, in addition, be re- 
sponsible for preliminary efforts by 
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conciliation, mediation and persuasion, 
to effect compliance by contractors and 
it would also recommend necessary 
action to the contracting agencies. 

(2) Establishment by each agency 
of the Government of administrative 
procedures to insure compliance with 
non-discrimination requirements in 
Government contracts. 

(3) Revision and strengthening of 
the non-discrimination clause in Gov- 
ernment contracts, including a re- 
quirement to post notices to inform 
employees of their rights. 

While the life of the first committee 
expired with the issuance of its report, 
it is understood that President Hisen- 
hower is contemplating the appoint- 
ment of a new committee to deal with 
Government contract compliance. 

In addition to Federal administra- 
tive action to effectuate non-discrimi- 
natory employment practices, state 
and local fair employment practice 
laws are in effect in twelve states, the 
Territory of Alaska and in 25 munic- 
ipalities. Most of these laws contain 
enforcement provisions. Experience 
has shown, however, that, once en- 
forcement powers are in the law, they 
seldom have to be utilized. Main re- 
liance has been placed on persuasion 
and assistance to harmonious inte- 
gration. 

Progress has been made in the past 
year in a number of communities by 
voluntary effort as well as through 
action by local legislative bodies, ad- 
ministrative agencies and the courts in 
ending discrimination in housing, edu- 
cation, recreation, and in restaurants, 
hotels and theaters. Of special note 
was the Supreme Court decision for- 
bidding discrimination in restaurants 
in the District of Columbia. In many 
communities, our affiliates have vigor- 
ously cooperated with civic, religious 
and anti-discrimination groups to se- 
cure the fullest measure of democratic 
rights and privileges for all persons.* 


*“The Freedom We Defend’ pro- 
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gram—(see 1953, beginning p, 315). 
(Page 636)  Gratifying progress 
has been made in recent years toward 


_ the adoption of more state laws pro- 


hibiting discrimination in employment. 
We urge all state federations of labor 
to give this subject urgent attention in 
their legislative work. 


Segregation in Schools (1954, pp. 
396, 556) Res. 65: 

Whereas — The recent Supreme 
Court decisions outlawing the infa- 
mous “separate but equal’ doctrine 
have reaffirmed our faith in the spirit- 
ual and moral attributes of our Con- 
stitution and have raised significantly 
our stature as a democratic force in 
the global conflict, and 


Whereas — These decisions have 
substantiated in large measure the 
position of the American Federation 
of Teachers when they recognized the 
social and psychological implications 
of integration, the essential dignity of 
the individual and the trend of history 
toward desegregation, and 

Whereas— The American Feder- 
ation of Teachers foresaw the impor- 
tant role that teachers must play in 
this human drama when it filed 
anucus curiae briefs in 1950, 1952 and 
1953 before the Supreme Court against 
the “separate but equal” educational 
dogma; when it ruled “separate but 
equal” locals illegal within its own 
ranks; and when it integrated its own 
Washington, D. C., locals, and 


Whereas — Teachers in a demo- 
cratic society if they are truly dedi- 
cated to the ideals of the Hebrew- 
Christian ethics and the preservation 
of our heritage of freedom, cannot re- 
gard themselves simply as passive in- 
struments of the law, but must take 
an active part in assuring that this 
decision will continue to be upheld and 
not subverted in any way, therefore, 
be it 

Resolved — That in the near fu- 
ture when the Supreme Court will 
hear arguments as to the most fea- 
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sible procedure to follow in carrying 
out its decisions, that the American 
Federation of Labor join the Amer- 
ican Federation of Teachers in fur- 
nishing facts that will aid desegrega- 
tion without compromise of principle, 
and, be it further 

Resolved — That the American 
Federation of Labor nationally and 
through its affiliated bodies make it 
unmistakably clear that labor will in- 
sist on fair labor procedures so that 
no group of teachers or administra- 
tors will suffer. 


(Pp. 395, 555) Res. 62: 


Whereas — The United States 
Supreme Court declared, May 17, 
1954, that segregated public schools 
are unconstitutional and its decision 
is now the law of the land, which im- 
poses upon all good, loyal American 
citizens the moral obligation to help 
bring about desegregation, including 
administrative staffs, teachers and 
pupils, in the public schools in every 
community now plagued with this so- 
cial evil, and 

Whereas — This historic decision 
will have far-reaching definite and 
monumental significance in winning 
the confidence, faith and good will of 
the teeming millions of peoples of 
color all over the world in the profes- 
sion and deed of our Democracy, and 
serve as an effective refutation to the 
propaganda of the “big lie’ by the 
Kremlin about racial relations in our 
country, with a view to discrediting 
the United States in the councils of 
the world, and will, thereby, give 
strength, reality and integrity to the 
foreign policy of our country much 
more effectively than military might, 
therefore, be it 

Resolved — That this Seventy- 
third Annual Convention of the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor assembled in 
Los Angeles, California, September, 
1954, go on record as applauding, en- 
dorsing and supporting the aforemen- 
tioned Supreme Court decision and 
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call upon the central bodies, state fed- 
erations, international and national 
unions and federal locals to join hands — 
with law-abiding government officials, — 
business, church, fraternal, civic and © 
professional groups and housewives, 
white and colored, Catholic and Prot-— 
estant, Jew and Gentile, in the local — 
communities in the South in helping — 
to bring about full and complete im- — 
plementation of this decision, in the - 
interest of a peaceful, orderly, meth- 
odical transition from the segregated — 
public schools to the non-segregated 
pattern of public schools, with the 


‘realization and conviction that if our 


youth, black and white, can fight to- 
gether and die together on the battle 
fields in every war involving our coun- — 
try to preserve our American way of 
life, its national sovereignty and 
honor, they can, by the same token, 
go to the same school together and 
study together, which democratic pro- 
cedure is certain to make and keep our : 


country great; for well did President 
Eisenhower state in his message to the 
recent convention in Chicago of the 
American Federation of Teachers, 
that: “No task can be greater than 
the promotion of democracy in educa- 
tion, for democracy without education, 
free government cannot survive; with- 
out democracy, education loses its 
significance.” 


(P. 303) Under the _ sub-title 
“Equality and Democratic Rights,” 
the E. C. reported: 

The past year has witnessed notable 
gains reinforcing and extending prin- 
ciples of equality and democracy. On 
May 17, the Supreme Court unani-— 
mously ruled that segregation in pub- 
lic schools is unconstitutional. This — 
decision has paved the way for early — 
elimination of racial segregation in 
the nation’s public schools in those 
states where it still prevails. The de-_ 
tailed procedure for carrying out this — 
far-reaching change will be deter-_ 
mined when the Supreme Court in th 
next session issues the decrees to cull 
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local and state officials in areas where 
segregation exists in conforming to 
the decision. Since the schools to 
which Negroes have been restricted 
have been greatly inferior to the 
schools for whites, the elimination of 
segregation in education will mean 
that in many areas children of all 
races will have equal educational op- 
portunities for the first time. 


In the school decision the Supreme 
Court overruled the “separate but 
equal” doctrine to which the Court has 
adhered since 1896. This historic deci- 
sion will, therefore, result not only in 
the abolition of segregation in schools 
but it will hasten the ending of segre- 
gation in the use of all facilities pub- 
licly sponsored or supported with pub- 
lic funds. 

Perhaps the most notable record of 
elimination of racial segregation in 
recent years has been made by the 
armed forces. Under executive direc- 
tives, all branches of the armed serv- 
ices have shifted, in only a few years, 
from almost complete segregation to 
nearly 100 per cent integration. De- 
spite the ominous warnings of foes of 
civil rights, this transformation has 
been accomplished smoothly and vir- 
tually without incident. Indeed, the 
experience with elimination of dis- 
crimination in the armed forces pro- 
vides positive proof that equality and 
democratic rights can be established 
in our civilian life as well. 


With the strong support and leader- 
ship of many of our local affiliates, 
notable advances have been made in a 
large number of local communities 
toward the elimination of discrimina- 
tion and segregation. While the pace 
of progress is by no means equal 


everywhere, in community after com- 
munity racial barriers have been re- 


moved in schools, public housing, 
places of amusement and recreation, 
local transit lines, hotels, theaters and 
restaurants. Recent progress toward 
racial equality in the District of Co- 
lumbia has been particularly gratify- 
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ing because of the attention centered 
on Washington as the nation’s capital 
and the capital of the free world. 


(P. 319) The Supreme Court of 
the United States has given mean- 
ing to our law, but even more to our 
basic belief in freedom of each and in 
the dignity of every man. Segregation 
in our schools by law betrays our 
country’s ideals and distorts our con- 
cepts of equal protection under the 
law. We have now a great opportu- 
nity and a grave responsibility to help 
implement these laws. 

We recommend that a program of 
action be prepared to help effect a 
constructive approach through which 
to help communities meet their respon- 
sibilities as set forth in the decision 
of the Supreme Court on segregation 
in our nation’s schools. 


(Page 560) Your committee concurs 
in the report of the Executive Council 
and urges full support from all affilia- 
ated bodies in helping us as a nation 
realize the democratic goal which the 
decision envisages. 


(1955, p. 200) In addition to the 
progress made toward elimination of 
segregation in the schools, noteworthy 
gains have been made during the past 
year in many communities toward re- 
moving discrimination in housing, 
theaters and other recreational facili- 
ties, hotels and restaurants. Our affi- 
liates have played a leading role in 
efforts to establish patterns of equal- 
ity in all aspects of community life. 


In quite a number of cities, our af- 
filiated central bodies have established 
special committees which have worked 
both in our own movement and in the 
community at large to eliminate any 
discriminatory policies and practices 
that may exist. These efforts by A. F. 
of L. unions and their members to 
eliminate discrimination have contrib- 
uted to the extension and strengthen- 
ing of equality of opportunity for all. 

Our affiliates have made substantial 
contributions in many other ways to- 
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ward extending the principle of equal- 
ity. In some areas where white and 
negro union members have previously 
had separate local unions, they have 
joined together in a single union. 
Often action by the international un- 
ions in support of the A. F. of L. 
policy against discrimination has been 
particularly effective in bringing 
about the amalgamation of such local 
unions. 

A. F. of L. state federations and city 
central bodies have spearheaded the 
fight for state and local fair employ- 
ment practices legislation. These ef- 


forts resulted in enactment of such. 


laws this year in Michigan, Pennsy]l- 
vania, and Minnesota and in a num- 
ber of municipalities. In all, 11 states 
and a considerable number of cities 
now have fair employment practices 
laws in effect. 


In various localities, A. F. of L. city 
central bodies have sponsored meet- 
ings, institutes and conferences to dis- 
cuss some of the knotty problems in- 
volved in eliminating discrimination. 
Such meetings have helped develop ef- 
fective means for extending the prin- 
ciple and practice of equal opportu- 
nity in the trade union movement and 
in the community at large. 


Union membership (1939, p. 230) 
Res. 33 called upon the A. F. of L. 
to go on record as calling upon all na- 
tional and international unions and 
departments, to eliminate the color bar 
and all forms of discrimination which 
serve to exclude workers from mem- 
bership on account of race or color; 
and directing the President and E.C. 
of the A. F. of L. to call upon the con- 
ventions of such national and interna- 
tional unions as have color clauses 
in their constitutions barring negro 
workers from membership, to create 
a committee to report on the question 
of the color bar and various forms of 
racial discrimination to their respec- 
tive following conventions for discus- 
sion and abolition. The resolution was 
concurred in and ‘recommended to 
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the Executive Council in the spirit in 
which it is submitted.” 

(P. 458) Res. 23: The convention 
substituted the following statement 
of policy for the original wording as 
follows: 


As a substitute for the WHERE- | 
ASES and RESOLVES of the resolu- — 


tion, your Committee recommends that 
this convention reaffirm its past decla- 


rations for the abolition of all forms — 


of discrimination on account of race — 


or color, and call upon the Executive 
Council of the American Federation 
of Labor, State and City Central Bod- 


‘jes, as well as Federal Local Unions, 


National and International Unions, 
and the various Departments of the 
American Federation of Labor, to ex- 
press their definite moral opposition 


=—-—- hl UT oe 


to the destructive practice of race dis- — 


crimination, and to support legislation — 


intended to secure for the Negro peo- © 


ple full civil and political rights. 


(1940, p. 507) The convention was — 


asked to seek the establishment of an 


Interracial Committee to investigate 


cases of discriminations by trade un- 


ions against certain workers on ac- 
count of race or color. The convention — 


directed that affiliated national and 
international unions be requested “to 


be 


give the most sincere consideration to f 
policies which will assist in the elimi- 


nation of any tendency to discriminate 
against workmen because of race, 
color, or creed”. 


It was pointed out — 


that the A. F. of L. in previous con-— 


ventions declared its opposition to 


racial or religious discrimination with-— 
in the trade union movement, or with- 


in the nation. 


(1941, p. 475) Convention reaffirm- 


ed action taken by New Orleans 1940 


convention in lieu of resolution intro- 
duced in 1941 which was substantially 


the same as the one approved in 1940. 
(1946, pp. 549, 490) 


Two resolutions were considered by 
the convention dealing with alleged 


discrimination against colored work- 


— 
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ers in trade unions (1) calling for 
the abolishing of such racial discrimi- 
tion and (2) authorizing a study of 
the charges made that negroes are 
discriminated against in trade unions. 
Both resolutions were unanimously 
adopted as follows: 


Res. No. 5: 


Whereas — Discrimination on ac- 
count of race, creed, color, national 
origin or ancestry in the trade union 
movement makes for division and di- 
vision makes for weakness which robs 
the workers of the power to protect 
and defend their interests and rights 
against the ruthless attacks of organ- 
ized business, and 


Whereas—Discrimination based on 
race, color, creed, national origin or 
ancestry has been used by Hitler in 
Nazi Germany to create scapegoatism 
for the victimization of the Jews which 
helped to lead to the Second World 
War, resulting in the destruction of 
billions of dollars of property and mil- 
lions of human beings, and 


Whereas—The American labor 
movement must stand as the bulwark 
of democracy and freedom in the Unit- 
ed States and give to America the 
spiritual and moral leadership of the 
democratic forces of the world, there- 
fore, be it 


Resolved—That this 65th convention 
of the American Federation of Labor 
condemn discrimination in all trade 
unions, international and local unions, 
central and state bodies, as a disrup- 
tive and destructive evil which gnaws 
at the heart of organized labor and go 
on record calling upon the interna- 
tional’s locals and federal bodies to 
Set up anti-discrimination committees 
for the purpose of teaching the mem- 
bership, through discussion and the 
dissemination of literature, the dan- 
gers of discrimination because of race, 
creed, color, national origin and an- 
cestry to our American democratic 
System and world peace. 


Res. No. 144: 
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Whereas—The following discrimi- 
natory practices are known to exist 
within the American Federation of 
Labor: (1) Restrictions excluding ne- 
groes from membership, (2) Limiting 
the right of negroes to skilled trades, 
(3) Preventing the fair upgrading of 
negroes according to their seniority 
rights, (4) Refusal of certain city 
central bodies to admit to membership 
locals composed of negro members, 
(5) Maintenance of separate seniority 
lists for members of different races, 
therefore, be it 


Resolved—That the Executive Coun- 
cil of the American Federation of La- 
bor initiate immediately a study of the 
discriminatory practices of various 
unions for the purpose of abolishing 
such practices toward the ultimate end 
of breaking the pattern of separate 
unions for white and negro members, 
and be it further 


Resolved — That recommendations 
resulting from this study be presented 
to the next convention of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor for action. 


(1947, p. 632) Res. 28, unanimously 
adopted, reaffirmed the established po- 
sition of the A. F. of L. in opposition 
to discrimination against membership 
in unions because of race, color, creed 
or national origin. 


(Auxiliary Locals)—(1941, pp. 251, 
536) A resolution was considered by 
the convention “condemning the auxil- 
iary form of organization, since it 
denies workers, because of race, color, 
religious or national origin, the privi- 
lege of full fledged membership, in the 
national or international union, en- 
joyed by other workers, and that this 
convention, in harmony with sound 
trade union principles, calls upon the 
national and international unions that 
have auxiliary local unions to disestab- 
lish said auxiliary local unions.” 

During discussion it developed that 
many international unions have estab- 
lished auxiliary local unions, and that 
the membership of these auxiliary lo- 
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cals is not based upon any distinction 
or discrimination of race, color or 
creed, but are intended solely to in- 
crease the field of organization. 

Attention was called to the fact that 
several organizations against whom 
there has been charges of discrimina- 
tion because of color, have established 
auxiliaries for the purpose of bring- 
ing colored workers into the trade un- 
ion movement. 


As this resolution would condemn 
all such auxiliaries, the convention 
non-concurred. 


(1944, pp. 44, 491, 495) Res. 23: 


Whereas—Auxiliary unions deny 
workers, on account of race and color, 
the right in the form of a voice and 
vote, to participate in the making of 
the laws, constitution, general rules 
and policies that govern the national 
and international union, since they 
cannot attend and share on a basis of 
equality with other workers in the de- 
liberations of the national conventions, 
and 


Whereas — The auxiliary unions 
even deny the workers, on account of 
race and color, a voice and vote in the 
selection and designation of represent- 
atives who negotiate agreements con- 
cerning rates of pay and rules govern- 
ing working conditions that vitally af- 
fect their work and life, therefore, be 
it 

Resolved—That this convention of 
the American Federation of Labor in 
New Orleans, Louisiana, November, 
1944, go on record as condemning the 
auxiliary unions and call upon all in- 
ternational and national unions that 
have such devices to abolish said aux- 
iliary unions on the grounds that they 
are undemocratic, unfair and against 
sound trade union principles, and con- 
stitute taxation without representa- 
tion, which the A. F. of L. cannot con- 
sistently countenance and tolerate as 
it fights for the rights of wage earn- 
ers from business and government. 


Your committee is not aware of any 
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changes during the past year which 
should alter the positive declaration 
of last year’s convention. We there- 
fore recommend re-affirmation of the 
declaration of the Boston Convention, 
1943. 


(1946, p. 557) Res. 162: 


Whereas—Auxiliary unions based — 


upon race, color, religion, national 
origin or ancestry are contrary to and 
destructive of sound trade union prin- 


ciples, practice and philosophy, un- 


American and undemocratic, and are 
a species of racism and fascism that 
constituted the basic causes of the Sec- 


‘' ond World War which destroyed mil- 


lions of human lives and billions in 
property, and 


Whereas—Certain international un- 


ions affiliated with the American Fed- 
eration of Labor still maintain auxil- 


iary unions based upon color and race > 


that deny their members voice and 


vote in the determination of policies - 


affecting their wages and working con- 
ditions, resulting from the negotiation 


of agreements, or in the selection and 


election of officers that direct the af- 
fairs of the national or international 


organization, or delegates to the in- 


ternational or national a 
therefore, be it 


Resolved—That this sixty-fifth con-~ 


vention of the American Federation — 


of Labor, assembled in Chicago, Octo-— 


ber, 1946, go on record as condemning 


auxiliary unions as a form of taxation 


without representation, and call upon | 


the national and international unions 
to abolish said auxiliary unions in the 
interest of justice and democracy to 
all of the members of unions, regard- 
less of race, color, creed, country or 
ancestry. 


In lieu of the resolution your com- 
mittee recommends that the conven- 
tion reaffirm the action of the Boston 
convention, 1943, and the New Orleans 
convention, 1944, on this subject. 


Racketeering (also see: 
ism) 


Gangster- 


es 
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(1923, p. 511) The president of the 
A. F. of L. is commended, in coopera- 
tion with national and international 
unions for purging the labor move- 
ment of the rackets, racketeers and 
anti-unon agitators and urge the con- 
tinuation of these activities until the 
labor movement is entirely free of 
these undesirables. 


(ease p. o25) The A. F. of L. 
stands firmly and boldly against rack- 
eteering and gangsterism of all forms. 
It is the particular duty of the officers 
of the Federation and its E.C., and its 
organizers and other representatives, 
and the officers and members of all 
international and national unions, 
state federations of labor, city central 
bodies, local unions, and of all other 
divisons of the trade union movement, 
to use every means within their power 
to prevent the entrance of any form 
of racketeering or gangsterism into 
any part of the movement, and to 
purge it of any taint of this menace 
which may have entered into it in any 
part of the country. 


The trade unions are an essential 
factor in our industrial, economic and 
social life. They are necessary to the 
social welfare of the community. They 
are the only means through which 
working people can effectively par- 
ticipate in the determination of 
their wages and working conditions. 
Through trade unions alone is it possi- 
ble for the workers to be adequately 
represented at hearings and confer- 
ences relating to laws and public reg- 
ulations which vitally affect their in- 
terests. The trade unions are the only 
medium through which the organized 
voice of the workers can be heard in 
a representative manner in the legis- 
lative halls of the city, state and na- 
tion. In a thousand ways, trade un- 
ion organization, that is to say, the or- 
ganization of workers of common or 
allied occupations for the purpose of 
discussing their common problems and 
needs, especially as relating to wages 
and working conditions, is of such tre- 
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mendous importance in the lives of the 
working people that it is difficult to 
imagine anything that can be more 
dangerous to the commonweal than 
the misuse or perversion of any of 
these organizations to purposes other 
than those for which they were 
brought into existence by their mem- 
bers. Through them, the worker finds 
the means of a happier and better life, 
that reaches not only into his place of 
employment, but into his home, to his 
wife and even to the very babe in the 
cradle. The progress he makes through 
trade union activities enhances his op- 
portunity to secure for his children the 
education to which they are entitled. 
It enables him to participate more 
actively in the civic life of the com- 
munity. It means for him greater 
freedom to make the sort of social con- 
tacts so necessary to the fulfillment 
of life. Higher wages, better sanita- 
tion, greater safety and shorter work 
time at his place of employment send 
him out to his home with more to give 
to his family, a stronger, cleaner, 
healthier man, with time to sit at his 
own fireside, to meet with his neigh- 
bors, to assume his place in the politi- 
cal life of the community, and to par- 
ticipate in all of its social activities. 


There is certainly no place in any 
of these splendid organizations for 
gangsters or racketeers or others who 
would misuse the good name of the 
trade union movement, or any of its 
divisions. The E.C. and the affiliated 
national and international unions have, 
whenever necessary, taken action in 
particular cases of such a character 
as to leave no doubt as to the attitude 
of the A. F. of L. on this point. In 
view of the fact, however, that the 
question has been raised at this con- 
vention, your committee has deemed 
it wise to present this statement for 
approval here in order that no enemy 
of the movement may be in a position 
to say that the convention failed to 
reiterate the position of the A. F. 
of L. on this subject. The E.C. is 
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instructed to send copies of the dec- 
laration to all affiliated organizations 
for their information and guidance in 
order that action may be taken wher- 
ever and whenever necessary, through 
all available means, to protect and 
safeguard every division of our great 
trade union movement against any and 
every encroachment by racketeering 
or gansterism in any form or under 
any guise. 

(1934, p. 629) Our trade unions are 
a most essential factor in the Nation’s 
industrial economic and social life. 
They constitute the only practical 


method by which workmen can have. 


a definite voice in the determination 
of their terms of employment and con- 
ditions of labor. Our trade unions 
constitute the only effective method 
through which the voice of Organized 
Labor can be heard in a representative 
capacity in connection with local, state 
and federal legislation. Our trade 
unions have been the source through 
which wage earners have secured a 
clearer understanding of their rights 
as free men, and through which they 
have secured practical knowledge of 
the problems which face them, and the 
most effective manner of dealing with 
them. They have been the source 
from which Labor found inspiration 
and encouragement. It is our trade- 
union movement which first demanded 
a free public school system, so that the 
workers’ children would have full op- 
portunity to secure an education. It 
is our trade union movement which 
has taught the principles of true 
brotherhood, of a proper recognition 
of the rights of others, and of the 
sacredness of contracts. In the indus- 
trial field our progress has been in- 
fluenced largely through the practice 
of collective bargaining, a practice 
which required confidence in our integ- 
rity if employers are to freely accept 
this method of establishing industrial 
relations with their employes. All that 
is uplifting and ennobling in our 
trade union movement; all that we 
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have accomplished which has met with — 
the approval of sincere, honorable men 
in all walks of life; all that we have 
done which is a part of the splendid ~ 
record of achievements for higher 
standards of living, a higher level of 
citizenship; the announcing of princi- 
ples, and the declaration of purpose, 
which have met with the approval of 
the great religious denominations of 
our country, and which has received 
legislative support in our state and 
federal legislative bodies, is stained 
and besmirched when racketeering 
and gangsterism in any of its forms 
secures an entry, whether masked or 
openly, in our trade union movement. 


(1935, p. 589) The spread of rack- 
eteering, corruption and gansterism in 
any section of the labor movement se- 
viously effects the whole movement 
and every part of it. This convention 
instructs the E.C. to initiate a deter- 
mined campaign to eradicate every 
sign of racketeering, corruption and 
gangsterism in the labor movement, 
taking all necessary measures to over- 
come the resistance of those elements 
in the trade unions who are today 
tolerating and protecting these evils. | 


Compliance With Law 


(1940, pp. 26, 64-65, 150, 504- 507) 
A. F. of L. took definite. stand for pres- 
ervation of law and our form of goy- 
ernment and American institutions. 
Autonomy of national and internation- 
al unions over their administrative 
policies reaffirmed, but racketeering, 
gangsterism and lawlessness deplored 
in following statement of Executive 
Council: ‘ 


The American Federation of La- 
bor is an American institution defi- 
nitely committed to the preservation 
of our form of government and our 
American institutions. From the mo- 
ment when the American Federation 
of Labor was launched, it has sought 
through official pronouncements and 
the formation of administrative poli- 
cies, to develop and promote respect 
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for and observance of the laws of the 
land. We seek to operate within the 
law and to secure economic betterment 
and higher standards of life and liv- 
ing for all working men and women 
through the utilization of lawful meth- 
ods. That is the high aim and lofty 
purpose of the American Federation 
of Labor. 


Unfortunately, we have found that 
men who have been influenced by crim- 
inal instincts have penetrated our 
movement and through a seizure of 
power and control have resorted to 
exploitation of helpless workers for 
purely selfish purposes. We are com- 
pelled to deal with the realities of the 
situation, to organize men and women 
as we find them, to accept into mem- 
bership wage earners who are willing 
and qualified to join. The economic 
success of the workers in each indus- 
trial calling depends largely upon the 
percentage of workers who become 
organized and who assume union ob- 
ligations. Wage earners are wage 
earners. We accept all qualified wage 
earners into membership in our un- 
ions. They in turn, exercising their 
democratic rights, elect their officers. 

We seek to establish and maintain 
our unions upon a high moral, ethical 
and law-abiding basis. We disavow 
racketeering, gangsterism and disre- 
gard for law most emphatically and 
without reservation. These forces of 
lawlessness inflict great injury upon 
the membership of organized labor. 
We want none of it in our movement. 
We know that public opinion, which 
after all is a vital and controlling 
force in American life, will support 
organized labor when it is right, and 
will turn against it when it is wrong. 
We seek to keep the American Fed- 
eration of Labor right because we are 
inspired by a sincere desire to lift the 
standard of life and living among 
working men and women to a higher 
level. As a voluntary organization, 
We realize that our progress and our 
achievements will depend very largely 
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upon the support of a healthy public 
opinion. 

The millions of members who make 
up the American Federation of Labor 
are honest, sincere, law-abiding citi- 
zens. They exercise a wholesome in- 
fluence in the promotion of the civic 
and moral betterment of each commu- 
nity. Invariably they take an active 
part in all movements launched in 
their respective communities designed 
to advance community and individual 
interests. Their interests must be pro- 
tected and their welfare promoted. 


In order to accomplish this high 
and lofty purpose the Executive Coun- 
cil calls upon all members of unions 
directly chartered by the American 
Federation of Labor to exercise all 
care and diligence in preventing ex- 
ploiters and gangsters from securing 
official positions in their organizations 
and from exercising control over their 
administrative policies. 


In dealing with this question, how- 
ever, it must be pointed out that na- 
tional and international unions char- 
tered by the American Federation of 
Labor are autonomous organizations, 
exercising full and complete authority 
over their own administrative policies. 
Full and complete control is vested in 
the membership of these national and 
internation unions to formulate and 
execute their policies, to adopt their 
own constitutions and to elect their 
own officers. All of this is in entire 
conformity with the voluntary as well 
as the democratic procedure establish- 
ed and followed by the American Fed- 
eration of Labor since its formation 
over sixty years ago. The American 
Federation of Labor could not confer 
upon these organizations full and com- 
plete power to administer their own 
affairs and at the same time reserve 
to itself the right to exercise dicta- 
torial control. Such attitude would be 
contradictory. 


However, the Executive Council 
urges that the membership of national 
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and international unions select and 
elect men of character, of known hon- 
esty and integrity to official positions, 
and prevent those with criminal rec- 
ords from either holding official po- 
sitions or from representing them in 
any capacity whatsoever. 


(Pp. 504-507) Resolution sub- 
mitted to convention authorizing A. 
F. of L. Executive Council to act in 
charges of racketeering involving of- 
ficials of affiliated unions. Convention 
committee made lengthy and impor- 
tant report on policy in this matter 
as follows: 


Resolution No. 32: 


Whereas—Recent instances of rack- 
eteering in a few labor organizations 
by individuals in high places, who have 
exploited the labor movement for per- 
sonal gain and aggrandizement have 
cast a reflection on the good name of 
the entire labor movement, and 


Whereas—These instances have been 
seized upon by unscrupulous enemies 
of labor to discredit the cause of trade 
unionism and hamper its progress, and 


Whereas — Racketeering provides 
hostile government officials with a con- 
venient excuse for interfering with 
the legitimate activities of bona fide 
trade unions under the guise of prose- 
cuting racketeers, and 


Whereas—The integrity of the labor 
movement in the nation demands that 
it take prompt and effective action to 
eliminate from its ranks officers found 
to be corrupt or to have been convicted 
of crimes involving moral turpitude, 
and 


Whereas—The American Federa- 
tion of Labor has hitherto lacked the 
constitutional authority to take effec- 
tive action against affiliated organiza- 
tions harboring such unscrupulous offi- 
cers owing to the autonomous powers 
which such organizations have tra- 
ditionally enjoyed, and 


Whereas—It has long been recog- 
nized that a formula must be devised 
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of offiliated organizations, will enable 
the American Federation of Labor to 
remove from its ranks such individuals 
who degrade the labor movement, 
Therefore, be it 

Resolved—1. That the American 
Federation of Labor, through its Ex- 
ecutive Council, or any agency author- 
ized by it, have summary power to 
order the removal by any national or 
international union affiliated with it 
or federal local chartered by it, of any 
officer or officers convicted of any of- 
fense involving moral turpitude or 
conviction of using their official posi- 
tions in their unions for personal gain, 
in all cases where such national or 
international unions or federal locals 
which, while preserving the autonomy 
have failed to do so; 


2. That all constitutions of national 
and international unions affiliated with 
it and of federal locals chartered by 
it, contain appropriate provisions for 
adequate disciplinary action against 
such of their officers as may be charg- 
ed with the above acts; 


3. That whenever any union fails 
to institute proceedings in accordance 
with its constitution against any offi- 
cers charged with the above acts, the 
A. F. of L. shall use its full moral 
force to compel the filing of charges 
and the holding of a hearing upon the 
same. 

Your committee is in complete ac- 
cord with that portion of the Execu- 
tive Council’s report which declares 
that it is our purpose to maintain a 
high moral standard in our trade un- 
ion movement, and that we definitely 
disavow racketeering and gangster- 
ism, and that we want none of it in 
our movement. ‘ 

Your committee, without qualifica- 
tion, condemns the action of trade un- 
ion officials who use their position of 
trust, confidence and high responsi- 
bility, for the purpose of exploiting 
those whom they represent, the em- 
ployers and the public, for their pri- 
vate gain. 4 
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While such conduct is reprehensible, 
and in every way injurious to our 
trade union movement as a whole, we 
direct attention to the fact that a far 
larger number of men in the profes- 
sions, in public life, and in business, 
have manifested criminal tendencies 
and have been found guilty. 

We submit with pride the record of 
honesty and integrity of the thousands 
of trade union officials as a whole, 
either in local, state or national ca- 
pacity. The record for integrity 
which they have established with their 
membership, with public officials and 
with employers, is a just source of 
gratification. 

Those who make use of instances 
where trade union officials have erred, 
for the purpose of condemning the 
trade union movement and its leader- 
ship as a whole, are guilty of grave 
social harm. 

There is a direct moral responsibili- 
ty on the part of the trade union move- 
ment to keep its ranks free from every 
tinge of recketeering and gangster- 
ism. The membership of our trade 
union movement, and the public, have 
the right to expect that the leaders of 
labor will be men of unquestioned per- 
sonal integrity. 

Your committee believes that decla- 
rations by this convention to be effec- 
tive, must be accompanied by provi- 
sions which will place the American 
Federation of Labor in a position 
where the subject under consideration 
can be dealt with in an effective man- 
ner. 

In so doing we must keep in mind 
that the American Federation of La- 
bor is a federation of self-governing 
national and international unions who 
have been guaranteed their right to 
self-government, which includes their 
election and selection of officers and 
control over their conduct. 

On the other hand the national and 
international organizations have the 
power and the obligation to protect the 
integrity of the trade union movement 
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by the enforcement of disciplinary ac- 
tion which will safeguard the good 
name of their own organization, and 
the reputation of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor. 

We direct attention to the well es- 
tablished policy of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor in connection with 
the directly affiliated local organiza- 
tions. Whenever charges have been 
filed against officers of local and fed- 
eral labor unions and investigation has 
shown the charges well founded, such 
officers have been removed from their 
positions of trust, and when necessary 
to maintain the integrity of trade un- 
ionism, offending organizations have 
had their charter annulied. 


In lieu of Resolution No. 32, and in 
support of the Executive Council’s re- 
port, your committee recommends that 
all national and international unions 
affiliated with the American Federa- 
tion of Labor be advised to adopt rules 
or amendments to their constitution or 
where no provision now prevails em- 
bodying appropriate provisions for 
adequate disciplinary action against 
any of their officers and/or members 
who may have been found guilty of 
betraying the trust reposed in them, 
or of having used their official position 
for personal and illegal gain, who have 
been or may be convicted of such acts 
which cast discredit upon the labor 
movement. 

That whenever the Executive Coun- 
cil has valid reason to believe that a 
trade union official is guilty of any 
such offense, and the National or In- 
ternational Union in question seeming- 
ly evades its responsibility, the Execu- 
tive Council shall be authorized to ap- 
ply all of its influence to secure such 
action as will correct the situation. 


The foregoing recommendations 
must not be construed as preventing 
any person from rehabilitating him- 
self. 

Attention is also called to a certain 
type of gangsterism which requires 
vigorous action on the part of the 
trade union movement. 
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There have been men of ill repute 
who, in some instances, have succed- 
ed, through stealth and armed force, 
in securing control of existing local 
unions, or in organizing new ones, us- 
ing the power their have acquired for 
illegal purposes. This is a most diffi- 
cult evil to eradicate. It calls for the 
application of every means available. 

(1941, pp. 69, 541, 663) The Execu- 
tive Council possesses a keen con- 
sciousness of the responsibilities of 
the American Federation of Labor to 
the public, and the value of a sound, 
favorable public opinion. We assert 


with all the power at our command'’ 


that it is the purpose of the officers 
and members of the American Feder- 
ation of Labor to establish and main- 
tain the American Federation of La- 
bor as a great American organization, 
a supporter of our free institutions 
and our democratic form of govern- 
ment. We are determined to maintain 
the basic principles of freedom and 
justice upon which the superstructure 
of our government rests. We yield 
to none in our respect for law, order 
and orderly procedure. ... 


The Executive Council disavows and 
repudiates with all the power at its 
command, lawlessness of any charac- 
ter, racketeering in any form, and ex- 
ploitation wherever practiced. Such 
procedure is no part of the adminis- 
trative policy of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor. We will cooperate fully 
with the officers of the law in the ef- 
forts they put forth to impose proper 
punishment upon those found guilty 
of the commission of crimes and the 
violation of law. . . 


Respect for law, the law which gov- 
erns the conduct of an officer and the 
law which governs their associate offi- 
cers and members, is fundamental to 
the success of any great movement 
such as the American Federation of 
Labor. These laws cannot be trans- 
gressed at will when some who hate 
our movement feel they should be 
transgressed; they must be religiously 
observed even under the most trying 
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and difficult circumstances and con- 
ditions. 


The members of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor, who are also Ameri- 
can citizens, call for the punishment 
of any man, whether he be an officer 
or member of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor, for violation of law or 
for the commission of a crime. Re- 
sponsibility for the punishment of 
law violators rests with the officers of 
the law and with those charged with 
the duty of enforcing the law. All 
we ask is that those charged with the 
commission of crimes be given a fair 
trial as provided for in the laws of 
the land. It is inconceivable that when 
a representative of Labor is charged 
with the crime of extortion that the 
membership of the organization who 
are the victims of said extortion would 
tolerate or condone such action. Those 
who are exploited cannot willingly 
become the victims of the exploiter. 


to utilize the labor movement for the 
sole purpose of promoting their ma- 
terial welfare. Insist and demand that 
the representatives of organized labor 
shall possess honesty and integrity of 
the highest degree and shall adminis- 
ter the affairs of the organization in 
accordance with the laws of the or 
ganization and in accordance with the 
laws of the land. 

statement 


The following strong 
presented by the convention commit- 
tee was unanimously adopted: 


The founders of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor were trade unionists, 
affiliated with their respective organ: 
izations. For the purpose of strength- 
ening their organizations and the pro- 
motion of the welfare of their mem- 
bers, they determined to bring . 
existence a federation of trade unio 
They considered the form and struc. 
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ture which would be most effective in 
accomplishing their purposes. They 
determined to adopt the form and 
structure of the Federal Government 
as outlined in the Constitution of the 
United States. 


They determined that each National 
and International Union, affiliating 
with the Federation, shall be a sover- 
eign, autonomous organization. They 
reserved to each National and Inter- 
national Union all powers to deal with 
their internal affairs; manage their 
properties, deal with every problem 
affecting the officers, the local unions, 
and the members of such National or 
International Union. They granted 
to the Federation only such powers 
as were expressly delegated in the 
written Constitution then adopted and 
as amended from time to time. 


These autonomous National and In- 
ternational Unions have deemed it 
wise to maintain the form and struc- 
ture borrowed from the Federal Con- 
stitution. Thus the power and author- 
ity to discipline officers, locals and 
members of National or International 
Unions for wrong-doing, has been re- 
served to the National and Interna- 
tional Unions. By virtue of such res- 
ervation there is no power in the offi- 
cers and Executive Council of the 
American Federation of Labor to ex- 
ercise disciplinary authority for any 
offense committed by an officer or 
member of a National or International 
Union. 

As the report of the Executive Coun- 
cil points out, limitation of authority 
in this respect is identical with the 
constitutional limit placed on the 
President of the United States and 
his Cabinet. The President of the 
United States cannot discipline an of- 
ficial of any state or municipality for 
any wrong or violation of state or mu- 
nicipal law committed by such officer 
of a state or municipality. The fram- 
ers of the American Constitution con- 
cluded that this reservation of power 
to the states was consistent with demo- 
cratic institutions. It determined that 
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a contrary policy would lead to dic- 
tatorship. So, with the affiliates of 
the American Federation of Labor 
they, too, adopted this procedure of 
democratic government. 


The National and International 
Unions have established and maintain- 
ed clean and honorable labor organi- 
zations given over to the promotion of 
benefits and interests of its members. 
That is manfested by the thousands 
of agreements with employers provid- 
ing for fair wages, limited hours and 
improved working conditions for the 
members of these unions. It is fur- 
ther manifested in the hundreds of 
state and national legislative enact- 
ments establishing the best working 
standards for workers anywhere in 
the world. 


However, in organizations, the mem- 
bership of which totals more than five 
millions of persons, there will be found 
a few dishonest individuals. These 
individuals may be ordinary members 
or may be persons in high office. The 
dishonest individual and the law- 
breaker is not confined to any particu- 
lar class or position, nor to any par- 
ticular institution. They will be found 
among the membership of Bar Asso- 
ciations, Medical Associations, Fra- 
ternal Organizations, Religious Or- 
ganizations, and in Trade Unions. 
Human propensities, whether for good 
or bad, are not limited to class, race, 
creed, color or institution. Wrong- 
doers and violators of the law have 
been found among presidents of Bar 
Associations, of Medical Societies, of 
Stock Exchanges, bankers, governors 
of states, judges, and even Cabinet 
members. Considering however, the 
fact that labor organizations accept 
into membership numbers which far 
exceed the membership of most other 
organizations, or institutions, those 
officers or members of trade unions 
who have offended against the law are, 
by comparison, considerably less than 
those found in other organizations or 
institutions. 

But just as these other organiza- 
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tions and institutions do not condone 
any dishonesty or violation of law on 
the part of officers and members, like- 
wise the affiliates of the American 
Federation of Labor condemn these 
practices. The affiliates of the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor, and the 
American Federation of Labor itself, 
have condemned the racketeer, the 
gangster and the criminal in most vig- 
orous terms, whether he is in the 
ranks of labor or in the ranks of any 
other organization or institution. 
Where proof exists of violation of 


the public laws, the unions themselves | 


have asked that prosecution be in- 
stituted against the violators. Where 
members have violated the constitu- 
tion and rules of the organization, dis- 
ciplinary measures have been taken 
against offenders by the tribunals of 
such trade unions. 

It may be well to observe, however, 
that courts have not in all instances 
been cooperative with trade unions 
which have sought to impose punish- 
ment upon union officials and members 
who have violated the laws of the 
union. It has proved discouraging to 
organizations which have tried and 
disciplined an officer, or member, for 
violation of union laws, to find that 
the court has reversed the action of 
the union and reinstated the offender. 
Likewise courts have at times injected 
themselves into the internal affairs of 
organizations, as the result of which 
unions which have taken action on 
these matters through their own tri- 
bunals have been subjected to long, 
troublesome and expensive litigation 
in order to sustain their own action. 

Although the American Federation 
of Labor has no authority to discipline 
officers of International Unions, or lo- 
cals affiliated with Internationals, or 
the membership affiliated with such 
locals, it has nevertheless called upon 
National and International Organiza- 
tions to take prompt and decisive ac- 
tion, when men of this kind are found, 
to discipline offenders within their or- 
ganizations and to rid themselves of 
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criminals, racketeers, dishonest per- 
sons and violators of law. The law re- 
quires that regardless of the position 
in the union of the person accused and 
regardless of the character or mag- 
nitude of the accusation, charges must 
be preferred and a hearing accorded 
the accused. A number of Interna- 
tional Unions, which have in the past 
year held conventions, have revised 
and amended their constitutions so as 
to vest specific power in the general 
officers and boards to prefer such 
charges, to conduct such trials, to take — 
over local unions and appoint receivers — 


‘for them, and to make mandatory 


upon local unions their duty to expel 
any officer or member who has been | 
found guilty of crime or serious 
wrong-doing which tends to bring diel 
honor on the union. It is gratifying 
to the American Federation of Labor 
to observe this ready response on the 
part of these Internationals to the re- 
quest of the American Federation off 
Labor. 
The American Federation of Labor 
again calls upon all National and ing 
ternational Unions to re-examine their 
constitution, laws and rules, and at the 
earliest opportunity amend the same 
where amendments are necessary, so 
that prompt and diligent action may 
be taken against locals, officers and 
members who are guilty of offenses 
against public laws, and the laws of 
the National or International Union. 


The anti-labor columnists and the 
newspapers which publish their arti- 
cles, do not promote public welfare by 
condemning all organized labor for the | 
misdeeds of a few officers and mem- 
bers. In their vicious and misleading 
attacks upon the entire institution of 
organized labor they harm the inter-— 
ests of the public as well as labor, be- 
cause by such malicious and untruth- 
ful attacks they encourage anti- -labor 
forces in State Legislatures and the 
Congress to- endeavor to pass legisla- 
tion which would effectively destroy | 
the free democratic institutions of or 
ganized labor. 
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Labor has always sought to main- 
tain a clean house. With the surge 
and influx of new members since the 
end of the depression, the problem of 
preventing the entrance and activities 
of the racketeer and the criminal, has 
become of utmost importance. Mil- 
lions of men and women who belong 
to trade unions will not tolerate the 
racketeer, the gangster, and the crimi- 
nal in their midst. They will eliminate 
him, and have eliminated him. Insofar 
as public prosecutions are concerned, 
the law vests that function only with 
the public authorities. No one more 
than the labor movement itself, un- 
derstands the value of public con- 
fidence. The American Federation of 
Labor appreciates the necessity for 
National and International Unions 
and their affiliates to maintain that 
confidence by elimination of the rack- 
eteer and the criminal from their 
ranks. i 

Therefore, the American Federation 
of Labor once again calls upon its af- 
filiates to take prompt action when- 
ever racketeering, wrong-doing, or 
other crime is engaged in by any of 
its officers or members, which tends to 
bring dishonor on the trade union 
movement. To that end the American 
Federation of Labor will give every 
aid and support to its affiliated or- 
ganizations. 

Insofar as the American Federation 
of Labor is concerned with respect to 
those directly affiliated organizations 
over which there has been delegated 
to it the power to discipline officers 
and members of such unions and to 
discipline such unions, the American 
Federation of Labor has acted with 
promptness and decisiveness. Mem- 
bers have been ordered expelled, of- 
ficers removed, and charters revoked 
when, after trial, an offender has been 
found guilty. 

In order to further the program of 
Wiping out racketeering and crime 
Wherever it may exist, the American 
Federation of Labor directs all. cen- 
| tral bodies to refuse the seating of 
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any delegate from a union who has 
been convicted of serious wrong-doing 
which reflects dishonor on the trade 
union movement; and such delegate, 
if convicted after being seated, shall 
be unseated by such central labor 
body. 


Hobbs Act—(1943, pp. 91,300) The 
Hobbs bill (H. R. 653) passed the 
House of Representatives April 9, 
1948, but is pending in the Senate. It 
repeals the present so-called “anti- 
racketeering Act” of 1934 and enacts 
a new law dealing with interferences 
with interstate commerce by “rob- 
bery” and “extortion.” The Hobbs 
bill makes it a felony, punishable by 
20 years imprisonment, or $10,000 fine, 
or both, for any person in any way or 
degree to obstruct, delay, or affect 
commerce by robbery or extortion, or 
to conspire or attempt to conspire, or 
to participate in any attempt to do so. 
The American Federation of Labor 
offered an amendment to this bill so 
as to preserve the exemptions accord- 
ed Labor in the Clayton Act, the Nor- 
ris-LaGuardia Act, the National La- 
bor Relations Act, and the Railway 
Labor Act. Although the amend- 
ment proposed was not adopted in the 
form submitted, as a result of the 
efforts of the American Federation 
of Labor a proviso was inserted in the 
bill to the effect that it shall not be 
construed so as to modify or affect the 
labor provisions in the Clayton Act, 
the Norris-LaGuardia Act, the Rail- 
way Labor Act, or the National Labor 
Relations Act. 

The Hobbs bill also contains a spe- 
cific provision making it a crime for 
any person knowingly and willfully to 
interfere with, obstruct, or retard the 
orderly transportation of persons or 
property in interstate or foreign com- 
merce. Here again the penalties are 
$10,000 fine or imprisonment for not 
more than 20 years, or both. 

The bill is avowedly anti-Labor. The 
American Federation of Labor will 
continue its efforts to defeat its pas- 
sage in the Senate. 
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A. F. of L. Counsel reported the 
following: 

The American Federation of Labor 
undertook to propose an amendment 
to this bill which would have pre- 
served the exemptions accorded labor 
in the Clayton Act, the Norris-La- 
Guardia Act, the National Labor Rela- 
tions Act, and the Railway Labor Act. 
Although the amendment proposed 
by the American Federation of Labor 
was not adopted in its precise form, 
another amendment was adopted to 
the effect that the Hobbs Bill shall not 
be construed so as to modify or affect 


the labor provisions in the Clayton - 


Act, the Norris-LaGuardia Act, the 
Railway Labor Act or the National 
Labor Relations Act. Not only were 
the efforts of the American Federation 
of Labor rewarded by this amendment 
which makes the bill considerably less 
harmful than it was when first intro- 
duced, but the opposition to it has had 
the effect of causing it to lie dormant 
in the Senate. It is a vicious bill and, 
of course, ought not to be passed. 


(1948, p. 518) As pointed out in 
the Executive Council’s report, the 
Hobbs’ Bill seeks to repeal the present 
so-called “anti-racketeering act” and 
substitutes a new law making it a 
felony, punishable by 20 years’ im- 
prisonment, or $10,000 fine, or both, 
to interfere by “robbery” and “ex- 
tortion” with interstate commerce. 
The Federation sought to defeat the 
passage of this bill. When enactment 
seemed inevitable, the Federation 
sought an amendment. Although the 
amendment submitted was not adopted 
in precise form, in substance, it was 
adopted thus rendering the bill less 
harmful. The House passed the bill 
and sent it to the Senate where it is 
now pending. The Federation is op- 
posed to this bill and will exert all 
efforts to defeat it. 


(1954, pp. 417, 490) Res. 124: 


Whereas — The legislative history 
of Title 18, U.S. Code, Section 1951, 
popularly known as the “Hobbs Act,” 
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shows conclusively that the Act was 
intended by Congress to curtail and 
render more difficult the activities of 
predatory criminal gangs, of the Kelly 
and Dillinger types, and 

Whereas — That legislative history 
further shows that Congress did not 
intend that the Act should be used to 
hamper, interfere with or restrain in 
any way legitimate activities of labor 
unions, and their officers and agents 
directed toward proper, union objec- 
tives, and 


Whereas — Notwithstanding such 
legislative history and intent, union 


officers and members have been in- 


dicted and/or convicted under the 
Hobbs Act for engaging in activities 
which had always been considered as 
being in furtherance of proper union 
aims and objectives, and 
Whereas—A glaring example of 
the misinterpretation of the purposes 
of said Act is United States v. Kemble, 
198 F. 2d 889, in which one Aaron 
Kemble, business agent for Teamsters 
Local 676 of Camden, New Jersey, was 
indicted, prosecuted and convicted un- 
der said Act, because, in the exercise 


of his duties as such business agent, — 


he sought to induce the employment 
by a trucking concern of a competent 
union helper to do the unloading of 
said truck, and in so doing uttered a 


threat to the driver and someone let — 


air out of his tires, and 


Whereas — In said prosecution, 
the Government conceded that no in- 
ference could be drawn that either 
the union or Kemble was interested in 


“protection money” from the truck- 


ing concern, but took the position, 
concurred in by the majority of the 
Court, that even though the purposes 
of Kemble were to secure work for 
members of his union, he would still 
be guilty under the Hobbs Act if the 
demand was accompanied by any vio- 
lence or threats, and 


Whereas — In the majority opin- 
ion issued in the Kemble case, it is 
inferred that in proper cases there 


t 
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might be a violation of the Hobbs Act 
if coercion is involved in the normal 
demand for wages as compensation for 
services desired by or valuable to the 
employer; for example, a strike for 
higher wages, and 


Whereas — In a separate disent- 
ion issued in the Kemble case, Judge 
McLaughlin pointed out that the pros- 
ecution arose from a reputable union’s 
genuine attempt to organize a truck- 
ing corporation, and that the sole 
purpose of Kemble was to procure 
work for capable union men, whereas 
the Hobbs Act was directed at black- 
mail and racketeering, and he further 
held that if violence occurred in con- 
nection with legitimate union activi- 
ties, such violence or other misconduct 
should be left to state supervision, 
and 


Whereas — In a separate dissent- 
ing opinion issued in the same case, 
Judge Staley pointed out that if the 
majority opinion were sound, a union 
and its officers and members, who 
struck in violation of a no-strike 
clause or who were engaged in a 
strike and picketing for any unlawful 
purpose, could be indicted, prosecuted 
and convicted under the Hobbs Act 
because any strike constitutes the use 
of force to obtain property of another, 
and 


Whereas — Such construction of 
the Hobbs Act as was made by the 
majority court in the Kemble case 
encourages indictments and prosecu- 
tions of union officers, engaged in the 
pursuit of what have long been con- 
sidered as proper union objectives, so 
that if such prosecutions and indict- 
ments are unchecked, it will probably 
result in officers and members of labor 
unions being reluctant to engage in 
any strikes or picketing where inter- 
state commerce is involved, because of 
the possibility that the purpose thereof 
may be declared to be unlawful and 
because violence might ensue as tem- 
pers flare, now, therefore, be it 


Resolved — That this convention 
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declare that it deplores the interpreta- 
tion of the Hobbs Act which has been 
made by our courts in cases such as 
the Kemble case, and calls upon Con- 
gress to so amend the Hobbs Act as to 
remove any possibility that officers or 
members may be indicted, and/or con- 
victed under said Act for activities 
directed at what have traditionally 
been considered as proper union ob- 
jectives, and that if violence, threats, 
coercion or intimidation occur in con- 
nection with attempts to carry out 
said proper union objectives, that reg- 
ulation and prosecution therefor be 
left to the states under existing state 
statutes. 


Resolution approved and referred to 
the officers of the A. F. of L. and the 
Comm. on Legislation for further 
action. 


Radio (also see: Public Relations) 

(1925, p. 316) The E.C. was di- 
rected to investigate the feasibility of 
entering into arrangements with ex- 
isting and future broadcasting sta- 
tions for the transmission of Labor’s 
message by radio through and under 
the direction of Organized Labor. 


(1926, p. 59) The Atlantic City 
convention recommended that the E.C. 
investigate the feasibility of broad- 
casting Labor’s message by radio un- 
der the direction of Organized Labor. 


Letters were directed to unions in 
all cities in the United States and 
Canada where broadcasting stations 
are located. 

While the replies to these com- 
munications were not numerous, the 
responses that were received indi- 
cated live interest. 


In Chicago, Labor has established a 
radio broadcasting station. This radio 
station is administered and operated 
by a corporation composed and con- 
trolled by Labor representatives. 


Talks by representative Labor men 
over the radio were reported from all 
parts of the country. 


Under the law enacted in 1912 the 
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consent of the Department of Com- 
merce and the assignment of a wave 
length were the necessary steps before 
the operation of a radio broadcasting 
station, but decisions by two courts as 
well as by an opinion of the Attorney 
General have nullified this. 

On February 5, 1928, the Court of 
Appeals of the District of Columbia 
held that the duty imposed by the law 
of 1912 to issue radio broadcasting li- 
censes gave the Secretary of Com- 
merce no discretionary power over 
such issuance and further held that 
the duty of naming some wave length 


only was mandatory upon him. This: 


wave length was to be one which 
would result in the least possible inter- 
ference with other stations and the 
fixing by the Secretary of Commerce 
of a wave length was but merely a 
restriction upon the license. 

Since this decision the Secretary of 
Commerce had refused to assign wave 
lengths for various applicants for li- 
censes, but in April of this year the 
Federal District Court for the North- 
ern Division of Illinois has held that 
the 1912 law conveyed no grant of 
power to the Secretary of Commerce 
to establish regulations regarding the 
licensing of broadcasting stations, 
since such regulations were contained 
in the 1912 law itself and that Con- 
gress had accordingly withheld from 
the Secretary of Commerce the power 
to prescribe additional regulations. 

Shortly after this decision the De- 
partment of Commerce asked the At- 
torney General for a definition of its 
powers and duties. The opinion ren- 
dered held that the Department was 
without power to enforce or deny the 
use of particular wave lengths or to 
fix the power of individual broadcast- 
ing stations. 

Use of such wave lengths is a mat- 
ter to be determined by the individual 
stations, pending suosequent legisla- 
tion by Congress. While an applicant 
for license must select a wave length, 
he is not obliged to use it solely, but 
may use any other wave lengths, ex- 
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cept between 600 and 1600 meters, 
reserved for government stations. 


Anyone may now obtain a radio 
broadcasting license, and the license 
will show the wave length selected. 


There is already an intimation 
abroad that stations using a hereto- 
fore exclusive wave length, have se- 
cured a proprietary interest therein, 
and that an action at law for dam- 
ages, and an injunction with damages — 
at. equity will lie. This is also claimed 
as regards any station, which is inter- 
fered with by another station appro-— 
priating a higher and interfering 
wave length. 

Congress will consider legislation 
changing this condition in the next 
session. Meanwhile the industry is 
controlled by voluntary agreements 
between stations. ; 


Such will be our endeavors when — 
this subject comes again before Con- 
gress. 

The enactment of legislation provid- — 
ing for the regulation of broadcasting ; 
raises very fundamental issues as to 
the bases upon which franchises 
should be granted. 


Radio service is a new medium of 
communication. Freedom of speech is 
involved in a new relationship. The 
radio is already an important force in 
formulating public opinion and it is of 
the utmost importance that there be 
equality of opportunity for all. It is 
evident there must be administrative © 
control over broadcasting and that the 
control must be in the federal govern- 
ment. It is equally obvious that this 
administration should be safeguarded — 
against arbitrary decisions and poli- 


would involve a limitation of this” 
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freedom is a serious matter in a me- 
dium of communication of such far- 
reaching influence. At present al- 
though all broadcasting stations must 
obtain a license to operate from the 
Secretary of Commerce, there are no 
restrictions as to wave length used 
due to legal situations following court 
decisions and inaction by Congress. 
The wave length is now regulated 
only by voluntary agreements between 
stations. It is intimated, however, that 
certain stations have obtained a pro- 
prietary interest in their respective 
wave lengths and that they may take 
legal action against anyone using a 
wave length interfering with them. 
This matter represents a possible dan- 
ger which should be guarded against 
by legislation. 

Congress is to consider legislation 
regulating broadcasting privileges at 
its next session. All citizens should 
work to promote such legislation as 
will safeguard free speech over the 
radio. Practical measures which will 
act toward this end are: Limitation of 
the franchise to short periods of time 
such as one year; Federal control over 
the radio. 

The E.C. is directed to study the 
specific problems involved in this mat- 
ter in order to promote legislation 
which will be effective in exercising 
needed control. 

(P. 247) The 45th annual conven- 
tion of the A. F. of L. endorses the 
Chicago Federation of Labor broad- 
casting station and referred the sub- 
ject matter of radio broadcasting 
station to the E.C. for further 
consideration and action. In so doing 
attention is directed to a tender made 
by the Chicago Federation of Labor 
to the A. F. of L. 


(1928, p. 115) Under the terms of 
Resolution No. 80, as adopted by the 
Los Angeles convention, an investiga- 
tion of the entire field of radio broad- 
casting was authorized. To have at- 
tempted to investigate the broad field 

of radio activity in all its phases 
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would have been impossible and would 
have resulted in opinion half formed 
and based upon incomplete conclu- 
sions. The E.C. has, however, watched 
with increasing interest the develop- 
ments which have taken place in this 
field. 


It realizes the vast assistance which 
radio stations owned, maintained and 
operated by the labor movement, can 
be to trade unionists and to the coun- 
try at large. This assistance can be 
especially helpful in presenting La- 
bor’s position and aims before the gen- 
eral public. It can also be utilized to 
familiarize our movement with the 
latest developments within our own 
ranks and can be very greatly used 
for the transmission of addresses to 
our membership from prominent trade 
union officers. We oppose and will op- 
pose any movement which will tend 
to weaken our position in this field 
and will assist in every way the ex- 
tension of trade union activities in the 
radio world. The vast growth of 
nation-wide hook-ups in the radio field 
may cause some annoyance and some 
thought of monopoly of the air, but in 
this practical day there is no other 
way by which the country as a whole 
can be reached for their enjoyment, 
enlightenment and education. It is 
true that there may be some hardships 
worked, but this in inevitable and with 
the systematic development of radio 
activity, coupled with proper function- 
ing by the Federal Radio Commission, 
this will be reduced to a minimum. 


Radio broadcasting is properly a 
part of interstate commerce. As such 
it should be susceptible to those regu- 
lations as are applicable to it. Again, 
the Federal Radio Commission is 
clothed with power to prevent abuses 
and to cure them where they exist. 


(P. 214) There is going on at the 
present time a fierce struggle for de- 
sirable wave lengths. The desirable 
wave lengths or frequencies available 
for broadcasting in the U.S. are ex- 
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tremely limited. Great business and 
corporate interests have put in their 
claims. They are vigorously contest- 
ing for the right to use the limited 
broadeasting field for commercial pur- 
poses. 


Only one broadcasting station in the 
U.S. is owned by and operated in the 
interest of organized labor. That is 
station WCFL, owned and operated 
during the past three years by the 
Chicago Federation of Labor, a regu- 
larly chartered city central branch of 
the A. F. of L. 


In the recent reallocation of wave 
lengths, time and power, by the Fed- 
eral Radio Commission, that commis- 
sion assigned to station WCF'L a wave 
length which does not permit of broad- 
casting from Chicago after eight 
o’clock in the evening at this time of 
the year, and also reduced its power 
to 1000 watts. The effect of this action 
of the Radio Commission is not only 
to restrict the area over which WCFL 
can be heard, thus treating the sta- 
tion as though it were purely local in 
interest and usefulness, but also to 
keep it off the air entirely during most 
of the evening, which is the only time 
that persons employed during the day 
have the leisure to use their receiving 
sets. 

In order to give the working people 
of the nation the service to which they 
are entitled from this station, it must 
have an exclusive national channel 
with unlimited time and ample power. 
An application for such exclusive 
channel, full time and the necessary 
power for station WCF'L is now pend- 
ing before the Federal Radio Commis- 
sion. 

In its. broadcasting program, the 
station is earnestly endeavoring to 
carry out the principles and policies 
of the A. F. of L. The officers of the 
Chicago Federation of Labor, includ- 
ing those who are actively engaged in 
the management of station WCEFL, 
have requested the advice of the A. 
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F. of L. in relation to the program of 
the station and assistance in the ef- 
forts being made te secure the neces- 
sary allocation of wave length, time 
and power. 


The President of the A. F. of L. is 
authorized and instructed to appoint 
a standing committee of such number 
or to select some person or persons as 
he may deem wise to advise station 
WCFL in relation to matters affecting 
organized labor in connection with the 
programs of that station, such com- 
mittee, person, or persons to report 
at regular intervals, and to take such 


‘further steps and enter into such 


further understandings as will insure 
the full observance of labor’s ideals, 
principles and policies enunciated 
from time to time by the A. F. of L., 
and carry labor’s constructive, bene- 
ficial and humanitarian voice to all 
parts of our land and into every home. 


Every effort should be made to se- 
cure from the Federal Radio Commis- 
sion the desired allocation of wave 
length, time and power, and that the 
officers of the A. F. of L. be therefore 
authorized to render such assistance 
in this respect as may be in their 
power, and further, that the officers 
of all national and international un- 
ions be likewise urged to assist in the 
efforts to secure the necessary alloca- 
tion and permits from the Federal 
Radio. Commission for station WCFL. 


It is further recommended that in 
event these efforts fail, steps be taken 
to bring the entire matter to the at- 
tention of the Congress of the United 


States. It is understood that the sta- ; 


tion will continue to adhere strictly 
to the principles and polices of the 
ING 125 cone Ip 


(P. 254) Radio broadcasting pre- — 
sents new potentialities for publicity, — 


so great as to challenge the imagina- 
tion. It is a medium through which 
all sorts of propaganda may be car- 
ried directly into the privacy of the 


very homes of the people in a great © 


> 
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number of ways. The advertising 
methods now used in radio broadcast- 
ing are of such a character as to in- 
dicate that a new technique is being 
formed for the development of pub- 
lic opinion. Musical entertainments, 
stories and jokes, as well as speeches, 
are being used as a means of leading 
the thoughts of the listeners toward 
various objectives. There is grave 
danger that this great field of public- 
ity may be placed under the control 
of a few corporations which will then 
be able to dictate what may or may 
not be broadcast and thus materially 
affect public opinion to suit the pleas- 
ure of such corporations. Steps must 
be taken to make certain that this 
great avenue of publicity will not be 
closed to organized labor. 


(1929, pp. 103, 291) Unless Labor 
finds a way to get its message on the 
air, it will be excluded from what has 
come to be a method of communication 
that now rivals the press. Just as the 
Labor Movement must have the rec- 
ognized right to own, publish and 
control its papers and magazines, lim- 
ited in circulation only by the finan- 
cial means of the trade unions and the 
willingness of the people to subscribe 
and read, so it must obtain and hold 
the right to own, operate and con- 
trol its own broadcasting facilities, 
limited only by its financial and man- 
agerial ability to maintain the neces- 
sary stations and the willingness of 
the listeners to “tune in.” Organized 
Labor, therefore, should be allotted at 
least one clear full-time air channel 
or wave-length, with the right to use 
high-power broadcasting apparatus. 
It is to secure this allotment and to 
establish this right for the use of the 
trade union movement that Station 
WCFL is endeavoring to secure the 
necessary time, wave-length and pow- 
er rights. In this effort WCFL is 
receiving, and should continue to re- 
ceive, the support of the A. F. of L. 
and the affiliated organizations. 


For the same reason that the repre- 
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sentatives of the Labor Movement and 
its various divisions take advantage of 
opportunities to present the cause of 
Labor through the medium of the pub- 
lic press, they should seek opportuni- 
ties to send the message of Organized 
Labor to radio listeners through what- 
ever broadcasting station may be 
available for the purpose. Arrange- 
ments for broadcasting programs are 
not matters to be undertaken with- 
out committees to plan and carry them 
through. Your committee is in full 
accord with the warning that, if Or- 
ganized Labor does not take the initia- 
tive to secure for itself proper time on 
the radio, Labor will be practically 
excluded from the field. In the estab- 
lishment and maintenance of Station 
WCFL, the Chicago Federation of 
Labor has taken the initiative in the 
effort to secure full time on the air 
for Labor broadcasting purposes. 


(P. 291) The A. F. of L. endorses 
the efforts of Broadcasting Station 
WCFL to secure the unlimited use of 
a radio frequency, with adequate pow- 
er and time of operation, in order that 
it may serve the Labor Movement and 
the general public by the promulgation 
of the principles and policies and 
ideals of Organized Labor. Therefore 
we respectfully call the attention of 
the Congress of the United States, and 
the other responsible officials of our 
Government, to the facts hereinabove 
set out, and that we urge such action 
on their part as will protect the inter- 
ests of the American people in the 
field of radio broadcasting. 


(P. 293) The A. F. of L. protests 
against any effort to repeal or to 
weaken the anti-trust provisions of the 
present Radio Law of the U.S. and it 
petitions Congress to strengthen these 
anti-trust sections of the law and 
demand their enforcement by the Fed- 
eral Radio Commission and the De- 
partment of Justice of the U.S. 


(1931, p. 344) The possibilities of 
the medium of the radio in the field of 
adult education is unlimited. Perhaps 
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no event since the invention of the 
printing press has equalled the possi- 
bilities of the radio in education. 
Labor early recognized this new me- 
dium in the creation of WCFL in 
Chicago. But Labor also recognized 
and has utilized the facilities placed 
at its disposal from time to time by 
the national chains and the local sta- 
tions. 

The recent creation of the National 
Advisory Council for the Radio in 
Education is a significant trend in the 
adult education movement. The en- 
deavor of this Council to secure a 
contact with Labor through the Work- 


ers’ Education Bureau is but another © 


indication of the recognition which 
the Bureau has won. The further of- 
fer of the Council to arrange a broad- 
cast of the record of Labor’s contri- 
bution to the public welfare in vari- 
ous fields of endeavor over a nation- 
wide hookup should be a service of the 
first importance. 

(P. 469) The A. F. of L. hereby 
petitions the Congress of the U.S. to 
appoint a joint committee of Senators 
and Representatives to investigate the 
Federal Radio Commission’s alloca- 
tions of channels, wave lengths, and 
radio facilities, and to inquire into 
the administration and interpretation 
of the radio laws of the U.S. by the 
Federal Radio Commission and rec- 
ommend to the Congress of the U.S. 
appropriate legislation whereby Or- 
ganized Labor will receive its proper 
share of the radio channels, wave 
lengths, and facilities equal to that of 
any other firm, company, corporation 
or organization. 

(1934, p. 611) The E.C. is directed 
to prepare dramatization of Labor 
history, statements of the principles 
and purposes of the A. F. of L., or- 
ganization addresses and other ad- 
dresses dealing with the problems of 
Labor for electrical transcription so 
that these will be available to all 
broadcasting stations. Also to peti- 
tion the Federal Communications Com- 
mission so that fifty (59) per cent of 
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all radio facilities will be allocated to 
organizations or to associations oper- 
ating upon a non-profit basis and that 
should it become necessary to accom- 
plish this purpose that adequate legis- 
lation be introduced in Congress. 


(P. 617) The A. F. of L. unanimous- 
ly approves the application of WCFL 
for an assignment by the Federal 
Communications Commission of a 
clear channel of 970 kilocycles, with 
unlimited time and with power equal 
to the maximum power assigned to 
any channel in the U. S. The conven- 
tion also commended the courage, per- 
sistence and constructive, farsighted 
policy which led the Chicago Federa- 
tion of Labor to establish station 
WCFL. 


(1935, p. 795) Available information 
is conclusive that the ownership and 
control of radio broadcasting is rapid- 
ly passing into the hands of the daily 
newspaper publishers. There being but 
two avenues by which the great mass 
of our citizens can be reached, your 
committee believes that to permit a 
monopolized private control of either 
or both methods would constitute a 
serious menace to political democracy 
and the welfare of our people. News- — 
paper publishing and radio broadcast- 
ing are rapidly passing under a more 
centralized control. While the Consti- 
tution guarantees a free press it is 
observed only in maintaining freedom ~ 
of expression for those who own and é 
operate newspapers and those whose — 
utterances the publishers desire to ad-_ 
mit to their columns. 

Radio and newspapers and all 
sources of public information should — 
be freed from monopolistic control and — 
operation. The President of the A. F. — 
of L. is hereby instructed to investi-_ 
gate the subject and cause to be pre- 
pared and introduced in the Consradiln 
during its next session, legislation 
which will make effective the purpose 
declared in this report. : 


(1936, p. 131) Section 302 of the 
Radio Act of 1934, providing for di- 
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viding the United States into zones 
for licensing broadcasting stations, 
was repealed by Congress. The Radio 
Communications Commission is au- 
thorized to make such distribution of 
licenses, frequencies, hours of opera- 
tion, and of power among the several 
states and communities as will be fair 
and equal. Owing to the fact that in 
some zones there were less than the 
number provided by the law, it was 
considered that it should be repealed. 
The change will be of great benefit to 
the listeners of WCFL broadcasts as 
it will give WCFL a 50,000 watt sta- 
tion to permit its service to reach the 
entire United States. The A. F. of L. 
supported the change. 


(P. 489)) The A. F. of L. hereby 
petitions the Congress of the U.S. to 
pass the necessary legislation to as- 
sign or to have assigned the channel 
of 970 kilocycles as a cleared national 
channel with unlimited time and with 
power equal to the maximum power 
assigned to any channel in the U. S. to 
the owner or owners of the broadcast- 
ing station or stations approved by the 
recognized labor organizations which, 
in the opinion of the Commission are 
most representative of Labor interests 
of the U. S. and not to issue any li- 
cense or licenses for the use of such 
frequency except with the written con- 
sent of such so recognized labor organ- 
ization to any other person, associa- 
tion, corporation, organization or co- 
partnership. The E.C. is authorized 
and directed to take any and all steps 
necessary or advisable to effectuate 
the intent of this resolution and the 
action by this convention recom- 
mended in furtherance thereof. 


(1938, p. 501) The A. F. of L. will 
do all in its power through its various 
national and international unions and 
other organizations to attract adver- 
tisers to Radio Station WCFL in 
Chicago. (1939, p. 495) Reaffirmed. 


Labor Day—(1944, p. 535) Res. 58: 
Whereas, Labor Day programs are 
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held in hundreds of cities throughout 
the country, and 


Whereas, Labor Day committees 
often encounter difficulty in securing 
suitable guest speakers for the occa- 
sion, and 


Whereas, A nationally known labor 
leader speaking on a radio network 
could be tuned in by many assembled 
Labor Day groups all over the coun- 
try; therefore be it 


Resolved, That the Sixty-fourth an- 
nual convention of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor assembled in the City 
of New Orleans, Louisiana, November 
20, 1944, go on record in favor of es- 
tablishing a procedure of Labor Day 
radio broadcasts on a sectional or na- 
tion-wide basis at convenient hours of 
the day so that Labor Day assem- 
blages throughout the country could 
tune in to listen to prominent speakers 
of the American Federation of Labor. 

Your committee is in accord with 
the purpose to secure the widest pos- 
sible use of the radio in connection 
with its activities. Your committee 
calls attention to the widespread use 
which has already been made of the 
radio by the American Federation of 
Labor and by the officers of the affili- 
ated International Unions and the 
Departments of the A. F. of L. It be- 
lieves that still further use should be 
made of the radio, not only on Labor 
Day, but throughout the year. With 
this comment your committee believes 
no further action on the resolution is 
necessary. 

Radio Advertising—(1933, pp. 111, 
452) The 1932 convention referred re- 
solution No. 538 for investigation. It 
provided for an investigation of radio 
advertising and if possible to a secure 
legislation prohibiting the long ad- 
vertising lectures and speeches over 
the radio of the country. 

A thorough investigation of this 
subject has been made. In the first 
place, the most persistent advertisers 
over the radio are the largest adver- 
tisers in the newspapers and maga- 
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zines. These include automobiles, 
cigars and cigarettes, tooth paste, gin- 
ger ale and many other articles. 

The advertising broadcasts are nec- 
essarily accompanied by music. Actors 
and actresses furnish a program. 
Should advertising be eliminated or 
restricted to an extent that it would 
not be practical thousands of musi- 
cians, actors, and other employees 
would be thrown out of employment. 
If radio advertising was prohibited it 
would be necessary for the broadcast- 
ing stations to secure funds from 
some other source to carry on their 
broadcasts. In some countries where 
the broadcasting stations are con- 
trolled by the government a tax is 
placed upon receiving sets. Naturally, 
that would be the main source of rev- 
enue that would have to be raised in 
the U. S. if advertising was prohibited 
or restricted. 

There are 12,000 full-time employ- 
ees of the broadcasting stations of the 
U.S. This does not include the thou- 
sands of artists and musicians em- 
ployed by program sponsors and by 
the networks. The annual payroll is 
approximately $23,000,000. It is doubt- 
ful if radio advertisers have materi- 
ally decreased newspaper or magazine 
advertising. It is true that many 
newspaper publishers in asking for 
reductions in wages use this as an 
argument. 

New inventions cause many changes 
in old established industries. This, of 
course, raises objections from those 
displaced. But were it not for the 
telephones, graphophones, electricity, 
automobiles and radios there would be 
many more idle in the U.S. 

Progress cannot be stopped. Inven- 
tions will continue in greater number 
than before. Labor’s solution of this 
problem is reducing the hours in the 
workday and workweek at adequate 
wages. There is no other remedy and 
Labor uses every effort to organize 
the wage earners in order that they 
can secure a comfortable living and 
more leisure. If the five-day week and 


six-hour day were in effect there 
would not be as many idle workers in 
the United States. 


Raiding (also see: Unity in the 
Labor Movement—Internal Disputes 
Plan, Labor Unity Efforts (1942) 


C.I.O. (1941, pp. 254, 627) The E.C. 
reported on the increase in raiding on 
the part of C.I.0. and included the fol- 
lowing statement: 


When the first step was taken to 
form the C.I.0., its leaders and spon- 
sors proclaimed that the C.I.O. was 
launched for the purpose of organiz- 


_ ing the workers in the mass-produc- — 


tion and unorganized industries of the — 
nation. Many of its leaders protested — 
vehemently when they were charged — 
with launching a dual movement for — 
the purpose of raiding already estab- 
lished American Federation of Labor 
unions. Neither the facts nor the re- — 
cord made bear out the original declar- 

ation of the C.1.0. or the protests — 
herein referred to as being made by ~ 
its leaders. Instead, the C.I.0. has 

raided local unions established by na- — 
tional and international unions char- © 
tered by the American Federation of — 
Labor in the building and construc- 
tion trades, metal trades, and other 
fields. It has raided organizations di- 
rectly chartered by the American Fed- 
eration of Labor in miscellaneous in- 
dustries. I its efforts to raid bona 
fide American Federation of Labor — 
unions it has, through its representa- 
tives, pleaded with employers to rec- 
ognize and employ members of the 
C.1.0. instead of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor, and at a much lower 
rate of pay than was provided for in 
agreements negotiated between em- 
ployers and American Federation of 
Labor unions. Such action is repre- 
hensible, infamous, and violative of — 
all the principles of the organized © 
labor movement. It is bad enough 
when C.J.O. representatives raid bona 
fide American Federation of Labor — 
unions, but it is infinitely worse when 

said representatives offer to supply 


ee 


ee 
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C.1.0. workers to employers at a lower 
rate of pay than American Federation 
of Labor members are receiving, in 
order to wipe out and destroy Ameri- 
ean Federation of Labor unions which 
have been firmly established as func- 
tioning, collective bargaining units for 
many years. 

The American Federation of Labor 
is certain that the workers of the na- 
tion will refuse to approve, counte- 
nance or support the raiding policy of 
the dual movement and its offer to 
employers to supply men at a lower 
rate of pay than American Federation 
of Labor members are receiving if the 
employer will only discharge Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor workers and 
employ C.I.0. members. .. . 


The convention approved a resolu- 
tion authorizing the A. F. of L. to in- 
stitute a campaign of resistance to the 
union-raiding tactics of the C.I.0O. by 
giving immediate assistance to any lo- 
eality or organization that is subject of 
such an attack and that all state and 
city central bodies of the A. F. of L. 
should have standing committees for 
this purpose, and put forth a concerted 
drive to combat this situation wher- 
ever and whenever it appears. 

The following statement was also 
unanimously adopted: 

..-it is unnecesary to do more than 
express profound regret that there 
should exist a dual organization to the 
A. F. of L. in this period of national 
emergency. There never has been a pe- 
riod when it was more essential that 
organized labor should be a united 
body, and the unjustified division 
which exists has unquestionably low- 
ered the contribution which organized 
labor would otherwise have been giv- 
ing to the nation 


It is inescapable that when the pres- 
ent crisis has been past, that this divi- 
sion in the ranks of labor will even 
More acutely disturb and dislocate 
the relationships between management 
and labor. Because we must take the 
post-war period into consideration, it 
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is encouraging to find that the officers 
of the American Federation of Labor 
are continuing their policy of an open 
door, and their effort to reestablish a 
unification of the American trade un- 
ion movement. 

Tt is only necessary to remind the 
convention of the public statements 
made by the master spirit of the 
C.1.0. to indicate the outstanding rea- 
son why unity has not been previously 
established. 

Because of the constant efforts 
made by the C.1.0. to raid our unions 
and their membership, and to set up 
dual International Unions to those 
within the fold of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor, it is essential that 
our trade union movement protect it- 
self against the efforts to destroy it; 
efforts which, unfortunately, in many 
instances have received the encourage- 
ment and assistance of individuals 
holding public office. As to the ques- 
tion of maintaining what we have and 
of increasing our membership, the 
helpful influence of our International 
Unions affects the membership locally 
as well as nationally. 


The policy which has been carried 
out by the C. I. O. from the beginning, 
in many instances, is similar to that 
which has been applied by Adolph 
Hitler, promises and pledges to be 
broken when it seems advantageous. 
First, we were assured that the sole 
purpose of the C.I.0. was to carry on 
an educational campaign. We were 
then assured in an official. statement 
issued by the head of the C.I.O. that 
in such organizing work as it would 
carry on, it would be confined solely to 
the field of the unorganized. 


Hardly had this statement been 
made than the first organizing efforts 
made by the C.1.0. were raids upon 
the membership of existing Interna- 
tional Unions, in many instances an 
effort to secure control of trade unions 
at that time under trade union agree- 
ments with their employers. The simi- 
larity to Hitler’s tactics does not end 
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here, but the carefully planned pro- 
gram of the leaders of the C.I.0. led 
to campaigns first against one Inter- 
national Union, and then against an- 
other. 

Had the original raiding policy been 
carried out generally against all of 
our affiliated International Unions, 
they would have united in developing 
a program of self-defense. But by 
making an effort first in one industry 
and then in another, they had hoped 
to create a feeling of security in the 
minds of other International Unions. 
First they directed their campaign 
against the metal trades. Then in turn 


they entered the field of the building ‘ 


trades, and recently directed their 
efforts against the transportation 
trades. 

There is but one way to meet these 
tactics, and that is for the American 
Federation of Labor itself and its af- 
filiated International Unions to give 
their collective support to every local 
union in the small communities as well 
as those in the industrial centers, so 
that the present effort to supplant the 
American trade union movement and 
establish this alleged ‘new order” can 
be overtime. 


While your committeee calls upon 
the affiliated International Unions to 
merge their forces for self-defense 
because of the attacks made upon us, 
your committee nevertheless urges the 
officers of the American Federation of 
Labor to continue their efforts to re- 
establish unity in the family of labor. 


Railroad Consolidation—(1936, pp. 
185, 465) While Congress was con- 
sidering a bill to protect railroad em- 
ployees in the plan to consolidate rail- 
roads, an agreement was reached be- 
tween employees’ organizations and 
railroad officials that would solve the 
problem. During the past sixteen years 
the number of railroad employees has 
decreased about 50 per cent. Merging 
of certain railroads would add to the 
number of railroad workers unem- 
ployed. The consolidations would 


_ for those displaced in comparable em- 


cause the removal of division points or 
their abandonment. These division 
points have been in existence for many 
years. Railroad workers have bought 
homes and established themselves 
permanently in them. The terrible 
suffering that would come from abol- 
ishing these division points had 
aroused the railroad workers and they ~ 
had a measure introduced in Congress 
known as the Wheeler-Crosser bill. | 
The bill provided that if the number of — 
employees previously required be re- — 
duced as a result of the consolidation, — 
provisions should be made to provide ~ 


ployment, under no less favorable con- 
ditions of employment, or to provide a 
fair and just dismissal compensation — 
which shall equal at least two-thirds 
of the earnings to be anticipated for 
one year of continued service until 
they were reemployed. For those elig- 
ible for retirement an adequate pen- — 
sion was to be provided. 


——— 


Railroad Employees (Legis. control 
over negotiations) (1941, p. 403) 


The convention considered the an- 
nual report of the Railroad Employees 
Department and adopted the following 
as part of the convention committee 
report: 

The wages of railroad workers must 
now be raised to enable the men, in 
the face of the terrific rise in cost of 
living, to maintain the former pur- — 
chasing power of their wages. The 
study shows that the rapidly rising 
profits of the roads fully justifies the — 
demands of the workers. 


a 
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The Executive Council therefore — 
recommended that the American Fed- — 
eration of Labor give full support to — 
the demand of the railroad workers — 
for an immediate increase in pay. . 

Your Committee concurs in this rec-7 
ommendation and urges active support — 
thereof. * 

Your committee would further sub- — 
mit to your consideration the fact that 
the machinery for the settlement of 
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disputes in the railroad industry 
serves well in that industry because 
(1) the workers are well organized, 
(2) the organized workers are in a po- 
sition to determine the qualifications 
of the workers themselves for the 
various jobs, and (3) the workers of 
this industry have a long record of 
successful experience in working 
through a medium of legislative con- 
trol—a medium which the workers 
themselves conceived and developed as 
being peculiarly fitted to their definite 
problems in their particular industry. 


Your Committee would point out 
that this machinery serving well for 
this highly organized industry would 
not serve in other industries less or- 
ganized and engaged in other forms of 
production. 


Railroad Labor and the War (1942, 
p. 262) 

At the conclusion of its annual re- 
port to the A. F. of L. convention, the 
Railway Employees Department made 
the following statement with regard 
to the important role which railroad 
workers made in the nation’s war 
effort: 


As has been already indicated, the 
railroad industry is doing a magnifi- 
cent job in furnishing transportation 
service to the nation. In addition to 
caring for the domestic needs of the 
civilian population, this industry has 
been the life-blood of our war produc- 
tion, which has assumed such vast im- 
portance in modern warfare that vic- 
tory depends on it. Moreover, the rail- 
road industry has worked hand in 
hand with the armed forces, moving 
tremendous quantities of supplies and 
large numbers of men under the most 
trying circumstances. This is all the 
more remarkable when it is realized 
that the railroads have been required 
to carry the added burden brought 
about by the shortage of ships carry- 
ing intercoastal traffic and the short- 
age of rubber, which is diverting traf- 
fic from the highways. 
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Much has been said of the part rail- 
road management has played in this 
achievement, but while their contri- 
bution is important and should be rec- 
ognized, it should not be forgotten 
that without the skill, experience and 
cooperation of the railroad workers, it 
would not have been possible to “Keep 
7em Rolling” to the extent necessary 
to meet all traffic requirements. 


Railroad labor has contributed gen- 
erously to this result. The mere fact 
that the railroad industry has only 
service to sell indicates clearly that 
such service is dependent primarily on 
the labor of railroad workers. With- 
out in any way detracting from the 
excellent job railroad management is 
doing, the manner in which the rail- 
road industry is meeting its responsi- 
bility of furnishing adequate transpor- 
tation to the nation certainly speaks 
well for the good job railroad workers 
are doing. In other words, railroad 
workers are fully meeting their re- 
sponsibility to the war effort. 


In this connection it should be 
pointed out that, in addition to its re- 
sponsibility to the public, railroad 
management also has a definite re- 
sponsibility to its employees. During 
the last war, failure of the railroads 
to meet that responsibility to their 
employees resulted in lowered morale, 
and this was given as one of the rea- 
sons why our transportation system 
broke down, making it necessary for 
the Federal Government to take over 
the railroads. It is hoped, therefore, 
that railroad management will do 
everything possbile to maintain high 
morale in the railroad industry to the 
end that adequate and efficient trans- 
portation service may continue to be 
provided. 


Railroad Labor Legislation (1924, 
p. 51) Successive conventions of the 
A. F. of L. have unsparingly con- 
demned the U.S. Railroad Labor Board 
created by the Esch-Cummins Act. 
Each year the conduct of the Board 
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and the operation of this law has 
amply justified each condemnation. 
During the past year the Labor Board 
has continued to increase irritation 
and discord in the human relations on 
the railroads and has continued its 
policy of violating all the traditions of 
the industry, of bona fide trade union- 
ism and of American citizenship. 

The labor organizations on the rail- 
roads, confronted with this intolerable 
situation, after mature consideration 
and study of the problem, through 
their recognized leaders and in co- 
operation with the A. F. of L., drafted 
a bill to abolish the Labor Board and 
the section of the statute under which 
it operates and to set up in its place a 
simple law, based upon the principles 
of voluntary collective bargaining and 
government aid in bringing about vol- 
untary arbitration. 

This Railway Labor Bill imposes 
a general duty upon the carriers and 
their employes “to exert every reason- 
able effort to make and maintain 
agreements concerning wages and 
working conditions.” The parties to 
any dispute are required to confer, 
and the Bill specifically safeguards 
such conferences by prohibiting either 
party from attempting to influence the 
other in the selection of its conference 
representatives. 

Disputes over the application of ex- 
isting agreements — called grievance 
disputes—which cannot be settled in 
such conferences, must be referred to 
the appropriate Board of Adjustment. 
Four such Boards of Adjustment are 
set up by the Bill, each to be composed 
equally of employees and carrier rep- 
resentatives, to be appointed by the 
President, by and with the advice and 
consent of the Senate, from nominees 
submitted by the respective groups of 
workers, organizations and managers. 

The bill prohibits changes in work- 
ing conditions or wages until the ma- 
chinery of the bill has been exhausted. 
Disputes over changes in existing 
agreements or the establishment of 
new rates of pay or working condi- 
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tions, which cannot be adjusted in 
conference, are not referred to the 
Boards of Adjustment. Such undecid- 
ed disputes, together with any griev- 
ance disputes which cannot be decided 
by the proper Board of Adjustment, 
are to be settled through a Board of 
Mediation and Conciliation, composed 
of five impartial experts, appointed by 
the President and approved by the 
Senate. The aid of this Board may be 
invoked ‘“‘by either party, or it may 
proffer its services on its own motion.” 
If mediation proves unsuccessful, then 
the Board of Mediation and Concilia- 


., tion must urge the parties to submit 


their differences to arbitration. The 
bill provides specifically that arbitra- 
tion is to be purely voluntary. The 
Board of Arbitration is to be composed 
of individuals selected by the parties, 
the neutral arbitrator to be selected — 
by agreement of the parties or by the 
Board of Mediation. If voluntary ar- 
bitration is agreed to, the parties like- 
wise agree to accept the award of 
such a Board of Arbitration and this 
contract and the resulting award may 
be enforced in the courts. 

Before the introduction of this bill, 
numerous conferences were held be- 
tween the railroad labor organization 
executives and their counsel, and with 
the president of the A. F. of L. and 
other representatives of the A. F. of 
L. The officers of the railway organ- 
izations, including the Railroad Broth- 
erhoods and the Railway Employes 
Department of the A. F. of L., before 
finally deciding upon the draft of the 
bill to be introduced in Congress, were — 
solicitous of securing the judgment of © 
the E.C. of the A. F. of L. with such — 
suggestions as the E.C. might make 1 in 
reference to it, and to secure our en-— 
dorsement of the measure. 

The bill was considered at length 
and in every detail by us, and after a 
lengthy discussion the bill was not 
only endorsed but cooperation pledged © 
in every honorable effort to secure its” 
enactment by Congress. Conferences 
were also held with the Secretary of 
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Commerce, and an effort was made 
but without success to obtain the co- 
operation of the railroad executives, 
in the preparation of just and ade- 
quate legislation. 

On February 28, 1924, the Railway 
Labor Bill was introduced into the 
Senate (as S. 2646). 


In the Senate the bill was referred 
to the Committee on Interstate Com- 
merce, and a special subcommittee was 
promptly appointed to hold hearings 
on the bill. The House Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce Committee, domi- 
nated by reactionaries, granted no 
hearing, and it was made plain that 
it was their purpose to smother the 
bill by failing to report it out of com- 
mittee. 

On March 18, 1924, hearings on the 
bill were begun before the Senate sub- 
committee. The case for the bill was 
thoroughly presented by the presi- 
dent of the Brotherhood of Locomo- 
tive Firemen and Einginemen and 
chairman of the Chief Executives 
Special Committee, and the counsel 


for the railway labor organiza- 
tions and representatives of the 
A. F. of L. The carriers opposed 


the bill, and a large number of rail- 
road executives and general counsel 
swarmed to Washington in an effort to 
prevent its passage. No report was 
made until May 19, when the bill was 
favorably reported with amendments 
to the full Committee on Interstate 
Commerce. The committee favorably 
reported the bill, with amendments, 
all of which with but one exception 
improved the bill. This report was 
presented to the Senate on June 6, too 
late for passage at the first session of 


- 


Congress which adjourned June 7. 


In order to get the bill out of the 
House committee and on the floor of 
the House for consideration, its 
friends took advantage of the new 
“Committee Discharge Rule.” The 
petition filed under this rule was 
quickly signed by over 150 members 
of the House, and on May 5, the House 
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Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce was discharged from fur- 
ther consideration of the bill. The 
opposition, led by the floor leader, 
then began a desperate parliamen- 
tary struggle to prevent a direct vote 
on the measures. These dilatory tac- 
ties were repeated each time the bill 
came up for consideration—on May 
5, May 19, and June 2. 


During this battle in the House, rep- 
resentatives of the A. F. of L. and of 
20 organizations of railway and ma- 
rine workers carriec on a _ spendid 
campaign of education of members of 
both Houses winning increasing sup- 
port of the bill. Other legislation fa- 
vorable to the public interest was 
awaiting the consideration of the 
House, and rather than prevent its 
enactment by fighting out the filibust- 
er with the opponents of the bill, the 
friends of the bill in the last week of 
Congress turned their attention to 
farm relief and other similar meas- 
ures, and agreed to postpone a finished 
fight on the Howell-Barkley Bill until 
the session of Congress which con- 
venes December 1, 1924. Under the 
House rules the bill has special priv- 
ilege over all other bills on the cal- 
endar on the first and third Mondays 
of each month until passed. The bill 
also is in a favorable position for con- 
sideration by the Senate. The fact 
that the Progressives have demon- 
strated a majority power in the Sen- 
ate and that in the House on 24 roll 
calls the proponents of the bill never 
fell below a majority, seems to assure 
the enactment of the Howell-Barkley 
Bill into law during the December 
session, upon a renewal of the vigor- 
ous fight made at the last session. 


In order to prevent a real under- 
standing of the bill and thus prevent 
its passage, the railroads have re- 
sorted to an extraordinary campaign 
of misrepresentation, and for further- 
ing this an organization called the 
“American Economic Institute,” has 
been established by the railroads 
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since the adjournment of Congress in 
June. 

It is the intent and purpose of all 
of the forces of organized labor and 
of all friends desirous of maintaining 
the freedom of the workers and of 
promoting industrial peace, to carry 
on this fight insistently and vigorously 
for the abolition of the Railway Labor 
Board, and the enactment of the 
Howell-Barkley Bill. 


(1925, p. 67) The report of last 
year described the efforts made by the 
railroad labor organizations supported 
by the A. F. of L. to abolish the Rail- 
road Labor Board and to enact the 
Howell-Barkley Bill, to provide for 
settling railroad labor relations 
through conference agreements, board 
of adjustment decisions of grievances, 
government mediation, and voluntary 
arbitration when necessary. The Sen- 
ate Committee on Interstate Com- 
merce reported the bill by a vote of 
9 to 8 to the first session of the Sixty- 
eighth Congress. Its supporters had 
brought it on the floor of the House 
through the committee discharge rule 
and supported the bill during the en- 
suing filibuster of its opponents by a 
majority of over 20 roll calls. Such 
was the situation when Congress ad- 
journed June 7, 1924. 

Although there were pronounce- 
ments in three political party plat- 
forms upon which the three principal 
candidates sought public support in 
the presidential election of 1924 fa- 
voring the principle of voluntary ad- 
justment of personnel relations of 
railroads, the Howell-Barkley Bill was 
not enacted by the Second Session of 
the Sixty-eighth Congress. There was 
no action on the Howell-Barkley Bill 
nor amendment of existing law. This 
inaction occurred despite the recom- 
mendation of the President for the 
amendment of the labor section of the 
Transportation Act. 

Since the close of the Sixty-eighth 
Congress without action upon the 
Howell-Barkley Bill, various efforts 
have been made to bring about coop- 
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eration between those supporting the 
bill and public officials representing 
the administration, to agree upon a 
redraft of the Howell-Barkley Bill 
embodying such suggestions or amend- 
ments as have been offered and ap- 
pear acceptable to the proponents of 
the bill. Certain efforts have also been 
made to bring about some cooperation 
between the organizations and the 
railroad executives looking toward the 
same end, but there have been no sub- 
stantial developments. In view of the 
various efforts which have been made 
and given some publicity, we want to 


“make it plain that the organizations 


supporting the Howell-Barkley Bill 

have given no consideration to any 

suggestions for a substantial change — 
in the principles underlying the bill 
or the machinery proposed to trans- 
late those principles into legislative 
and administrative action. It is the — 
purpose of the railroad unions that 
the Howell-Barkley Bill substantially 
in its present form (as modified by 
some acceptable amendments made in ~ 
the Senate) will be offered for con- 

sideration in the Sixty-ninth Congress — 
when it assembles. ‘ 

(P. 68) Experience in the last year — 
with the Railroad Labor Board has — 
served to emphasize the futile and mis- — 
chievous character of that body and — 
further to justify the condemnation of ; 
the Transportation Act and of its 
creation—the Railroad Labor Board— 
which has been repeatedly voiced by 
the A. F. of L. The following cases 
are of interest: 

In the spring of 1924 a committee 
of locomotive engineers and firemen — 
representing their respective organi- — 
zations on practically all the western — 
railways met with a conference com- 
mittee of managers in an attempt to — 
negotiate a settlement of the em- 
ployes’ request for application of the — 
New York Central wage increases to 
the western roads, these increases — 
then being in effect on practically all 
the eastern roads. This group nego- — 
tiation was terminated by the con-— 
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ference committee of managers in 
May, 1924, whereupon the committee 
of employees endeavored to open nego- 
tiations with the separate carriers. 
The railways attempted to prevent in- 
dividual carrier negotiation by bring- 
ing the matter to the Railroad Labor 
Board which thereupon attempted to 
assume jurisdiction of its own motion, 
although there was no controversy 
which would justify their action. To 
maintain their liberty of contract and 
to prevent the Railroad Labor Board 
from acting unlawfully in aid of the 
program of the railway managers to 
delay and hamper negotiations, the 
representatives of the employees re- 
fused to appear and testify before the 
board. The board then began two 
test cases to compel the union officials 
to appear and testify. Upon petition 
of the board, Judge Wilkerson, sitting 
in Chicago, summoned the president 
of the Brotherhood of Locomotive 
Firemen and Enginemen, a resident of 
Cleveland, to appear before the court 
and when he denied the jurisdiction 
of the court in Chicago to entertain 
suit against him, a resident of Cleve- 
land, Judge Wilkerson entered an or- 
der overruling his objections and com- 
manding him to appear before the 
labor board and testify. 

He appealed to the Supreme Court 
of the U.S., where the case was argued 
on March 17, 1925, by the General 
Counsel for the Railway Department 
of the A. F. of L. and of the unions 
involved, and on June 8, 1924, the 
court handed down the unanimous 
opimion reversing Judge Wilkerson 
and holding that the board could not 
compel a witness to testify before it by 
action in the District Court sitting in 
Chicago. 

The board also filed a petition with 
Judge Wilkerson for an order on the 
local chairman for the engineers to 
appear before him. Being a resident 
of Chicago, the sole question in his 
case was as to the power of the labor 
board to compel testimony It was the 
contention of his counsel that testi- 
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mony could not be compelled before a 
board whose functions are wholly ad- 
visory without depriving the witness 
of liberty and property without due 
process of law. Judge Wilkerson over- 
ruled these objections and ordered him 
to appear. His case has also been 
appealed and is pending in the Su- 
preme Court of the U.S. 

While this litigation was in prog- 
ress, the board heard evidence from 
the railways alone and in the fall 
handed down a decision ordering the 
New York Central increases to be put 
in effect on the western roads but with 
such modifications of the rules as 
would deprive the men of all benefit 
from the ruling. Meanwhile the engi- 
neers’ and firemens’ organizations 
took a strike vote on the Southern 
Pacific lines. After the organizations 
were supported by an overwhelming 
vote in favor of a strike a conference 
was arranged and a settlement agreed 
upon with the Southern Pacific lines 
which was satisfactory to the organi- 
zations. This settlement included the 
granting of the New York Central 
increases without the detrimental 
changes in rules sought by the rail- 
roads. Following this settlement, road 
after road made similar terms with 
the organizations until the western 
wage movement finally culminated in 
the application of the New York Cen- 
tral increase to the entire West. In 
this wage movement, it will be noted 
that the Railroad Labor Board occu- 
pied an obstructive position entirely 
favorable to the desires of the rail- 
roads and hampered and delayed the 
employees in their efforts, but in the 
end the decision of the board was dis- 
regarded by both railroads and em- 
ployees. The board was defeated in its 
efforts to bring the courts to its aid 
and once more demonstrated that it 
is worse than useless as an agency to 
promote peace and provide justice to 
railroad employees. It is of special 
significance to note that in the brief 
filed in behalf of the board by the 
U.S. attorney and special assistants to 
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the Attorney General, the position is 
taken that the public members of the 
board were not supposed to be neutral 
and that the chairman of the board, 
whose bias was made clearly evident, 
was not disqualified because of his 
lack of impartiality. Government 
counsel made the assertion, “He is not 
supposed to be any more neutral than 
are members of the labor and man- 
agement groups.” Thus, the fiction of 
‘Gmpartial arbitration” was exploded 
in the very house of its friends. 

The Pennsylvania Railroad has suc- 


cessfully challenged the authority of ; 


the Railroad Labor Board. When the 
telegraphers of the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road voted by 4256 to 318 for members 
of their national union to act as com- 
mitteemen under the Pennsylvania 
Railroad’s own company union plan, 
the railroad then discharged every 
committeeman who would not renounce 
his obligation to his organization. Al- 
though the Railroad Labor Board has 
fulminated against this indefensible 
action, the railroad has not changed 
its policy. 

The shopmen’s union also brought 
suit against the Pennsylvania Railroad 
to compel conferences in accordance 
with the apparent mandate of the 
Transportation Act. This case reached 
the Supreme Court, together with a 
similar case that was brought by the 
clerks, early in the present year and 
in March the court handed down an 
opinion to the effect that there was 
nothing compulsory in the Transpor- 
tation Act, that railroads did not have 
to obey the Act if they did not want 
to, that they were not required to hold 
conferences with their employees 
either by the Act or by orders of the 
Railroad Labor Board. Thus again, 
the Transportation Act has _ been 
shown to be a useless piece of legis- 
lation for the promotion of industrial 
peace on the railroads. 

Another instance of disregarded or- 
ders of the Railroad Labor Board is 
the case of the Chicago and Alton. 
The shopmen of this road practically 
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unanimously designated their national 
unions to represent them. The receiy- 
ers acting under the authority of 
Judge Carpenter of the Federal Dis- 
trict Court in Chicago refused to re- 
ceive these representatives in confer- 
ence. In the latter part of 1924 the 
employees presented a petition to the 
court asking that he order the receiv- 
ers to comply with the express direc- 
tions of Congress. This matter is still 
pending before Judge Carpenter. 

(P. 3854) Criticisms made by the 
A. F. of L. with regard to the Rail- 
road Labor Board have been thorough- 


ly justified by the experiences of the 


last year. The western engineers and 
firemen found it more convenient to 
exercise their economic power instead 
of following the tortuous and never- 
satisfactory course of appealing to the 
Railway Labor Board. By doing so, 
they were enabled to secure increases 
in wages without delay, while the 
labor board was defeated in its appeal 
to the courts to give it jurisdiction 
over railway organizations that were 
unwilling to submit their interests to 
its decision. 

(1926, p. 64) Since the report of © 
last year, the efforts of the railroad 
labor organizations, supported by the ~ 
A. F. of L. to abolish the Railroad 
Labor Board and to secure legislation 
providing for the settlement of rail- 
road labor disputes through confer- 
ence, adjustment, mediation and vol- 
untary arbitration have been success- — 
ful. The present Railway Labor Act 
accomplishes these purposes. ; 

This measure received the support — 
before the congressional committees — 
of a large majority of the railroads, — 
but a minority of the carriers opposed — 
it with increasing vigor as the pros-— 
pect of its passage increased. The 
principal opposition to the bill came 
from the National Association of 
Manufacturers and allied or sympa- 
thetic business interests. Regardless” 
of the form which their opposition 
took, which was in the nature of de- 
structive amendments, it was clear 
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that the real basis for opposition lay 
in the antagonism of these groups to 
the encouragement of collective bar- 
gaining and the self-organization of 
the workers. All the standard railway 
labor organizations supported the bill, 
being assisted effectively and actively 
by the A. F. of L. 

The “Railway Labor Act” is the 
official title of the law, which was 
known as the Watson-Parker Bill. 
The following summary of the bill 
was issued as a joint statement 
of counsel representing the rail- 
way executives and the railway labor 
organizations and therefore may be 
vegarded as an impartial brief ex- 
planation of its provisions. 

First: That it shall be the duty of 
the parties to exert every reasonable 
effort to make and maintain agree- 
ments. 

Second: Any and all disputes shall 
be first considered in conference be- 
tween the parties directly interested. 


Third: Adjustment boards shall be 
established by agreement, which shall 
be either between an individual car- 
rier and its employes, or regional, or 
national. These adjustment boards 
will have jurisdiction over any dis- 
putes relating to grievances or to the 
interpretation or application of exist- 
ing agreements, but will have no juris- 
diction over changes in rates of pay, 
rules or working conditions. It is, 
however, provided that nothing in the 
Act shall be construed to prohibit an 
individual carrier and its employes 
from agreeing upon settlement of dis- 
putes through such machinery of con- 
tract and adjustment as they may 
mutually establish. 

Fourth: A Board of Mediation is 
created, to consist of five members ap- 
pointed by the President by and with 
the advice and consent of the Senate, 
with the duty to intervene, at the re- 
quest of either party, or on its own 
motion, in any unsettled labor dispute 
—whether it be a grievance or a dif- 
ference as to the interpretation or 
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application of agreements not decided 
in conference or by the appropriate 
adjustment board, or a dispute over 
changes in rates of pay, rules or work- 
ing conditions not adjusted in confer- 
ence between the parties. If it is un- 
able to bring about an amicable ad- 
justment between the parties it is 
required to make an effort to induce 
them to consent to arbitration. 


Fifth: Boards of Arbitration are 
provided for, when both parties con- 
sent to arbitrate, also the method of 
selecting members of the boards and 
the arbitration procedure. Any award 
made by the arbitrators shall be filed 
in the appropriate district court of 
the United States and shall become a 
judgment of the court, binding upon 
the parties. 


Sixth: In the possible event that a 
dispute between a carrier and its em- 
ployes is not settled by any of the 
foregoing methods, provision is made 
that the Board of Mediation, if in its 
judgment the dispute threatens to sub- 
stantially interrupt interstate com- 
merce, shall notify the President, who 
is thereupon authorized, in his dis- 
cretion, to create a board to investi- 
gate and report to the President 
within thirty days from the date of 
the creation of the board. It is also 
provided that after the creation of 
such a board and for thirty days after 
it has made its report to the Presi- 
dent, no change, except by agreement, 
shall be made by the parties to the 
controversy in the conditions out of 
which the dispute arose. 


The Railway Labor Act may not 
fulfill all the hopes of its sponsors, 
but undoubtedly its passage marks a 
great step forward in legislation re- 
garding industrial relations. The Act 
is based on the theory of contract— 
on the belief that human relations are 
best regulated by free contract and 
that the force of government should 
be exerted primarily not to compel 
men to do what they do not wish to 
do, but to compel them to fulfill the 
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obligations which they have accepted 
voluntarily. The second section of the 
Act makes it the duty of employers 
and employes “to exert every reason- 
able effort to make and maintain 
agreements.” It makes it their duty 
to confer in cases of disagreement. It 
provides that representatives of the 
parties shall be chosen “without inter- 
ference, influence or coercion, exer- 
cised by either party over the self- 
organization or designation of repre- 
sentative by the other.” If, in accord- 
ance with the terms and the spirit of 
this Act, a fair and full opportunity 


is provided for the making and main- : 


taining of agreements, a great im- 
provement in industrial relations in 
the transportation industry should re- 
sult with inevitable benefit to all par- 
ties concerned, employers, employes 
and the public. 


(1930, pp. 116, 388) The decision 
of the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion on the proposed merger of the 
Northern Pacific and the Great North- 
ern, in which members of the commis- 
sion conspicuous in their efforts to 
protect public interest dissented, puts 
squarely up to Congress the issue of 
defining public policy. 

The policies proposed through this 
merger meant contraction of service, 
serious loss to many communities and 
shippers, loss of jobs and transfers of 
employees without compensation for 
loss of homes and other investments. 


Discussion made plain the ruthless 
purposes which the merger would 
serve in order to take care of financial 
interests through reduction of ex- 
penses and inflation of values. As rail- 
roads represent an investment by the 
public and by employers who give 
their services and organize their liv- 
ing around their work, Labor believes 
that social considerations are equally 
as important as financial and that 
there should be balanced consideration 
given to all elements involved. 


The movement for consolidation and 
unification was a natural response to 
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the development of competing types 
of carriers and need for economies. 
Development of business activity had 
not always followed lines anticipated 
by railroad construction. A number 
of railroad short lines after having 
served very necessary purposes had 
become a serious liability to their own- 
ers. However, it seems probable to 
some railroad experts that much of the 
agitation for consolidation has been 
artificially stimulated by financiers 
who saw a way of retrieving losses 
and possibly making good profits. 


Proposals for consolidation and uni- 


' fication must by law be submitted to 


the Interstate Commerce Commission 
for approval. However, the railroads — 
found in the new holding company or- 
ganization a way to effect practical 
consolidation without going through 
the legal forms over which the Inter- — 
state Commerce Commission had con- 
trol. Congress thus defied by the 
financiers and the railroads began an 
investigation into the holding com-— 
panies. While the House Committee 
was holding hearings Senator Couzens 
introduced a joint resolution to stop — 
all rail mergers. , 


After extended hearings and in view — 
of facts presented by witnesses for the © 
public, Labor, and railway executives, 
the resolution was amended to suspend 
the power of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission to approve or authorize 
consolidations or acquisitions of con-— 
trol except in conformity with pre-— 
scribed conditions to protect the in- 
terests of Labor and the public. & 


Many proposed efficiencies and econ- 
omies resulting from consolidations © 
and unifications are at Labor’s ex- 
pense. As the president of the 
Baltimore & Ohio Railroad told | 
the Senate Committee on Interstate 
Commerce: “It ought to be borne a7 
mind that the savings which will come 
from consolidation are chiefly from 
two causes: one, probably from the 
reduced necessity for new capital.” 
... “The other economies which can 
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be lumped in one item, are labor and 
material, less of both being needed, 
probably—particularly labor. In fact, 
the only way economies can be made 
to any extent in railroad service is by 
the use of fewer employees, and with 
that would always go the use of some 
less labor. Our figures show that the 
wages paid for labor constitute about 
60 per cent of our total operating 
expenses, and material about 40 per 
cent. It is safe to say that of that 
material probably 50 per cent repre- 
sents wages paid to labor, so that 
when a railroad reduces its operating 
expenses by a dollar, it is a safe 
thought that 80 per cent of that rep- 
resents less wages being paid to some- 
body.” . . . “We must recognize that 
in accomplishing these economies that 
seem to have been thought desirable in 
the public interest, they will be 
brought about largely by the employ- 
ment of fewer men, and that certainly 
does present a problem in which the 
men have a right to be concerned. As 
has been stated, I have expressed my 
views on that on different occasions 
_and I have said that I thought it would 
: only be fair and right if Congress, in 
| legislating on this whole matter, pur- 
sued action somewhat similar to that 
taken by the English Parliament in 
“connection with their Amalgamation 
Act. In that Act, in round terms, it was 
provided that men who had been in 
the employ of the company for five 
| Years should not be displaced, and 
should not be reduced in rank or in 
|compensation, and they should be 
‘worked around in such a way as might 
be until they should be taken care of.” 


Railroad unions recognizing the 
need for consolidation and unification, 
believe that Congress should enact ad- 
ditional substantive legislation defin- 
ing policies for the guidance of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission sco 
that the interests of the public and 
Labor should be conserved and giving 
the Interstate Commerce Commission 
control over all consolidations includ- 

ling the formation of holding com- 
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panies to achieve that purpose. 

The Railroad Labor Executives As- 
sociation maintains that consolidations 
should be approved only when the 
findings of the Commission indicate 
that “it will (a) promote better sery- 
ice to the public, or (b) economy in 
operation without deteriorating es- 
sential service and (c) that it will not 
substantially restrain or lessen com- 
petition and (d) that it will not be 
inconsistent with the public interest in 
any material respect.” 

(1934, pp. 77, 546) The Railway 
Labor Act was re-written by the last 
Congress. Under the new National 
Board of Mediation this measure is 
more far-reaching. A national Rail- 
road Adjustment Board was also cre- 
ated to consist of 36 members, 18 of 
of whom shall be selected by the car- 
riers and 18 by such labor organiza- 
tions of the employees, national in 
scope, which have been or may be or- 
ganized in accordance with the provi- 
sions of the Act. One important clause 
in the Act is as follows: 


Employees shall have the right to 
organize and bargain collectively 
through representatives of their 
own choosing. The majority of any 
craft or class of employees shall 
have the right to determine who 
shall be the representatives of the 
craft or class for the purposes of 
this Act. No carrier, its officers or 
agents, shall deny or in any way 
question the right of its employees 
to join, organize, or assist in organ- 
izing the labor organization of their 
choice, and it shall be unlawful for 
any carrier to interfere in any way 
with the organization of its employ- 
ees, or to use the funds of the car- 
rier in maintaining or assisting or 
contributing to any labor organiza- 
tion, labor representative, or other 
agency of collective bargaining, or 
in performing any work therefor, 
or to influence or coerce employees 
in an effort to induce them to join 
or remain or not to join or remain 
members of any labor organization, 
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or to deduct from the wages of em- 
ployees any dues, fees, assessments, 
or other contributions payable to 
labor organizations, or to collect or 
to assist in the collection of any such 
dues, fees, assessments, or other con- 
tributions. 


The law also outlaws “yellow-dog” 
contracts. It provides that no carrier, 
its officers, or agents shall require any 
person seeking employment to sign 
any contract or agreement promising 
to join or not to join a labor organiza- 
tion. If any such contract was in ex- 
istence prior to the date the law be- 
2ame effective, then the carrier is re- 


juired to notify the employees that 


the contract is no longer binding on 
them in any way. 

All labor disputes are to be referred 
to a National Board of Mediation 
which will endeavor to bring about ad- 
justment. The purposes of the Act 
are to avoid any interruption to com- 
merce; to provide for the complete in- 
dependence of carriers and of employ- 
ees in the matter of self-organization 
to carry out the purpose of the Act; 
to provide for the prompt and orderly 
settlement of all disputes concerning 
rates of pay, rules, or working condi- 
tions. The law became effective June 
21, 1934. 

Immediately after approval of the 
Act the President appointed members 
of the Board. The first act of the 
Board was to issue what the railroad 
employes designate as their “Magna 
Charta.” It is known as Order No. 1 
and every railroad must post a copy 
on every bulletin board and keep them 
posted so long as the law is on the 
statute books. Order No. 1 is as fol- 
lows: 

Pursuant to the provisions of Sec- 
tion 2, Eighth, Railway Labor Act, 
as amended (approved June 21, 
1934), you are hereby advised that 
all disputes between (insert name of 
posting carrier here) and its em- 
ployes will be handled in accordance 
with the requirements of the Rail- 
way Labor Act. 


The following provisions of para- 
graphs Third, Fourth, and Fifth, 
Section 2, Railway Labor Act, are 
by law made a part of each contract 
of employment between this carrier 
and each of its employes, and shall 
be held binding regardless of any 
express or implied agreements to 
the contrary. 


Section 2, Third. Representa- 
tives, for the purposes of this act, 
shall be designated by the respec- 
tive parties without interference, in- 
fluence, or coercion by either party 
over the designation of representa- 
tives by the other; and neither party 
shall in any way interfere with, in- 
fluence, or coerce the other in its 
choice of representatives. Repre- 
sentatives of employes for the pur- — 
poses of this Act need not be persons 
in the employ of the carrier, and no 
carrier shall, by interference, influ- 
ence, or coercion seek in any man- 
ner to prevent the designation by 
its employes as their representatives 
of those who or which are not em- — 
ployes of the carrier. : 


Section 2, Fourth. Employes shall — 
have the right to organize and bar- f 
gain collectively through represent- — 
atives of their own choosing. The © 
majority of any craft or class of 
employes shall have the right to de- — 

termine who shall be the representa- _ 
tives of the craft or class for the © 
purposes of this Act. : 


No carrier, its officers or agents, ; 
shall deny or in any way question q 
the right of its employes to join, — 
organize, or assist in organizing the : 
labor organization of their choice, — 
and it shall be unlawful for any — 
carrier to interfere in any way with 
the organization of its employes, or 
to use the funds of the carrier in 
maintaining or assisting or contrib- — 
uting to any labor organization, la- 
bor representative, or other agency 
of collective bargaining, or in per-— 
forming any work therefor, or to in- 
fluence or coerce employes in an ef- 
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fort to induce them to join or re- 
main or not to join or remain mem- 
bers of any labor organization, or 
to deduct from the wages of employ- 
es any dues, fees, assessments, or 
other contributions payable to la- 
bor organizations, or to collect or 
to assist in the collection of any such 
dues, fees, assessments, or other 
contributions: 


Provided, That nothing in this Act 
shall be construed to prohibit a car- 
rier from permitting an employe, 
individually, or local representatives 
of employes from conferring with 
management during working hours 
without loss of time, or to prohibit 
a carrier from furnishing free 
transportation to its employes while 
engaged in the business of a labor 
organization. 

Section 2, Fifth. No carrier, its 
officers or agents shall require any 
person seeking employment to sign 
any contract or agreement promis- 
ing to join or not to join a labor 
organization; and if any such con- 
tract has been enforced prior to the 
effective date of this Act, then such 
carrier shall notify the employes 
by an appropriate order that such 
contract has been discarded and is 
no longer binding on them in any 
way. 

All officers of this carrier whose 
duties are affected by the foregoing 
are advised to take notice of and 
to comply with the provisions there- 
of. 

(P. 162) During the past year the 
Railway Labor Executives Associa- 
tion, of which the organizations affili- 
ated with the Railway Employees’ De- 
partment of the A. F. of L. are mem- 
bers, was unusually active in the mat- 
ter of legislation affecting railroad 
workers. The following matters, which 
constituted the legislative program of 
the Association, were introduced as 
bills early in the 2d Session of the 73d 
Congress: 1. Amendments to the Rail- 
way Labor Act, providing for right 
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to organize, prohibition of company 
unions, establishment of National 
Boards of Adjustment for the consid- 
eration of grievances. 2. Six-hour day 
without reduction in compensation. 
3. Hours of Service Act, from 16 to 12 
hours. 4. Amending Federal Employ- 
ers’ Liability Act. 5. Retirement in- 
surance. 6. Limit on length of trains 
to 4% mile or not more than 70 cars. 
7. Full crew. 

In addition a flagging bill sponsor- 
ed by the Brotherhood of Maintenance 
of Way Employees and a signal in- 
spection bill sponsored by the Brother- 
hood of Railroad Signalmen of Amer- 
ica were endorsed by the Railway La- 
bor Executives’ Association and intro- 
duced in this session of Congress. 

Of the nine bills introduced, four 
received no consideration; these were 
the amendments to the Federal Em- 
ployers’ Liability Act, the full crew 
bill, the Hours of Service Act and the 
Signal Inspection Bill. Hearings were 
held on the flagging bill by the Senate 
Committee on Foreign and Interstate 
Commerce, while the six-hour day bill 
and the train limit bill were consid- 
ered by both the Senate and House 
Committees on Foreign and Interstate 
Commerce. The amendments to the 
Railway Labor Act and the Retirement 
Insurance Bill were enacted into law. 


It is interesting to observe that in 
addition to being the only labor leg- 
islation enacted in the last session of 
Congress, the Railway Labor Act as 
amended and the Retirement Insurance 
Act are unique in that the former em- 
bodies the most progressive thought 
with respect to the right of workers 
to organize and the method of settling 
disputes, while the latter is the first 
national industrial retirement insur- 
ance bill ever enacted. Both are a 
distinct contribution to our industrial 
legislation, and point the way for the 
employees in all of industry. 

(1988, pp. 167, 551) While the un- 
employment insurance law was ap- 
proved by the President June 25, 1938, 
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it does not become effective until July 
1, 1939. 


The law provides that a qualified 
employee should be paid benefits for 
each day of unemployment in excess 
of seven during any half month. The 
benefits payable to any such employee 
for each such day ranges from $1.75 
to $3.00 per day, according to the 
wages he received. 


The employer contributes 3 per cent 
of the amount of wages paid to the 
employees not in excess of $300 for 
any calendar month and the employee 
contributes 8 per cent of his wages 
not in excess of $300 per month. The 
contributions are paid to the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, who shall main- 
tain an account to be known as the 
“Railroad Unemployment Insurance 
Account.” The law is administered 
by the Railroad Retirement Adminis- 
tration. 


(1936, p. 112) The Federated Me- 
chanical Trades have become involved 
in several suits involving the constitu- 
tionality of the Railway Labor Act as 
amended, growing out of efforts to es- 
tablish representation under the law. 
Most of these suits have been insti- 
tuted by company unions in a desper- 
ate but futile effort to postpone their 
demise, while in other instances it has 
been necessary for the Railway Em- 
ployees’ Department to secure com- 
pliance with the Railway Labor Act 
through court action in cases where 
carriers have refused to recognize and 
deal with the organizations certified 
by the National Mediation Board, and 
with respect to the latter particularly, 
some important victories have been 
won. 

On the Rock isla Railroad, the 
company union brought two suits in 
the U.S. District Court for the Dis- 
trict of Kansas, one attacking the con- 
stitutionality of the Railway Labor 
Act with respect to the provision pro- 
hibiting the check-off, and the other 
to prevent enforcement of the cer- 
tification of the National Mediation 
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Board designating the International 
Brotherhood of Firemen and Oilers as 
the duly elected representative of the 
power plant employees and shop la- 
borers. Temporary injunctions were 
granted in both instances. While no 
action has as yet been forthcoming 
with respect to the representation case 
of the Firemen and Oilers, Judge D. 
J. Hopkins, on March 27, 1936, ren- 
dered a decision in the check-off case 
in which he upheld the constitutional- 
ity of the Railway Labor Act and dis- 
missed the company union’s bill of 
complaint, but granted them ninety 
days in which to perfect an appeal 


‘' to the United States Circuit Court of 


Appeals. 


Unfortunately, these cases have 
been subjected to numerous and appar- 
ently unnecessary delays. It is hoped, 
however, that an early disposition of 
them will be made. 


The Atlantic Coast Line Railroad, 
because of its open preference for the 
company union, has caused consider- 
able controversy and has greatly pro- 
longed the effort of the Railway Em- 
ployees’ Department and its affiliated 
organizations to secure recognition 
and an agreement by apparently co- 
operating with its company union in 
instituting long and tedious litigation. 


An election was conducted by the 
National Mediation Board among em-— 
ployees in the mechanical department 
following invocation of its services by 
the Railway Employees’ Department; 
but, because of alleged intimidation 
and coercion on the part of the carrier, 
the observer for the Railway Employ- 
ees’ Department declined to sign the 
mediator’s report of the election, and 
so advised the Board, asking that it 
withhold its certification pending an 
investigation. x 


As the result of extensive hearings, 
the Board on February 19, 1935, or- 
dered that a new election be held. Be- 
fore the mediators could proceed, how- 
ever, the company union filed a peti- 
tion in the Supreme Court of the Dis- 
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trict of Columbia on March 12, 1935, 
praying for an injunction to restrain 
the Board from holding another elec- 
tion and to certify the representatives 
shown to have been elected by the me- 
diator’s report. The carrier and the 
Railway Employees’ Department were 
made party defendants, and it was 
prayed further that the company be 
compelled to deal with the company 
union, and that the department be re- 
strained from interfering with his re- 
lationship. In filing its answer to 
the bill, the company admitted the al- 
legations contained therein, and pray- 
ed that the injunction asked for by 
the company union be granted. 


The case was heard by Justice O. 
R. Luhring, who, on April 25, 1935, 
rendered decision which in effect main- 
tained the status quo, pending further 
hearings. The order for another elec- 
tion could not be carried out, but the 
organizations were permitted to carry 
on their organizing activities, while 
the company was required to deal with 
the company union pending the final 
decision of the court. 


Further hearings were finally held 
before Chief Justice Alfred A. Wheat 
to whom the case was assigned. On 
December 24, 1935, he handed down 
his opinion in which he held that an 
injunction should be granted restrain- 
ing the National Mediation Board 
from “holding a new election in lieu 
of the election held in September, 
1934,” and requiring them “to issue 
the appropriate certificate called for 
as a result of the election then held.” 


In accordance with the order of the 
court, the Board of February 8, 1936, 
issued its certification effective Sep- 
tember 24, 1934, designating the At- 
lantic Coast Line Shopmen’s Associa- 
tion as the representative of the six 
mechanical crafts and the power plant 
employees who were voted as one 
group. The Railway Employees’ De- 
partment was certified as the repre- 
sentative of the coach cleaners and 
shop laborers. 
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Having waged an aggressive organ- 
izing campaign in the meantime, the 
Railway Employees’ Department in- 
voked the services of the National Me- 
diation Board of March 16, 1936, in 
a new representation dispute involy- 
ing the six mechanical trades employ- 
ees and the power plant employees, in- 
asmuch as Justice Wheat’s restraining 
order prohibited an election only “in 
lieu of the election held in September, 
1934”; but, as the mediator was about 
to conduct an election to determine 
representation, the company union 
filed another suit and was granted a 
temporary injunction restraining the 
Board from conducting the election 
pending hearings. 

The Railway Employees’ Depart- 
ment also sought to negotiate a mem- 
orandum agreement taking over the 
existing agreements for the coach 
cleaners and shop laborers, but the 
company refused to enter into such 
an agreement and, instead, filed a mo- 
tion to show cause why the certifica- 
tion of the Board for these classes of 
employees should not be set aside be- 
cause it was alleged that neither of 
the contesting organizations received 
a majority of eligible votes. Judge 
Peyton Gordon of the Supreme Court 
of the District of Columbia granted 
a temporary injunction on April 3, 
1936. 

As the result of a suit filed by 
the Railway Employees’ Department 
in the District Court of the United 
States for the Eastern Division of Vir- 
ginia, following the refusal of the 
Virginian Railroad Company to rec- 
ognize and treat with System Federa- 
tion No. 40 of the Railway Employ- 
ees Department, certified by the Na- 
tional Mediation Board as the duly 
elected representative of the Mechani- 
cal Trades employees on that railroad, 
a decision was handed down by Judge 
Luther B. Way on July 24, 1935, hold- 
ing that the carrier was violating the 
Railway Labor Act in refusing to rec- 
onize System Federation No. 40 and 
the right of their employees to choose 
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representatives free of influence, coer- 
cion or intimidation. He stated that 
management had to confer with Sys- 
tem Federation No. 40 and enjoined 
the carrier from threatening or coer- 
cing its employees, declaring that “the 
right of self-organization and repre- 
sentation in the matters of rates of 
pay, hours of labor and working con- 
ditions is a property right, the loss 
of which would result in irreparable 
damage to the complainants.” With 
respect to the election conducted by 
the National Mediation Board, he also 
ruled that if a majority of the eligible 
voters participated in the election, a 
majority of those voting should decide 
the election, and on this basis upheld 
the certification of the Board for all 
crafts except the carmen, a majority 
of the eligible voters in this craft hav- 
ing failed to participate in the elec- 
tion. 

The Virginian Railroad Company 
appealed this decision to the U.S. Cir- 
cuit Court of Appeals, Fourth Cir- 
cuit, which on June 18, 1936, rendered 
a unanimous opinion delivered by 
Judge Parker affirming the decision 
of the lower court. 


A petition has been filed by the car- 
rier for an appeal to the United States 
Supreme Court. Pending application 
for a writ of certiora7vi, the mandate 
of the court has been stayed for a 
period of sixty days. 

A case very similar to the Virginian 
Case arose on the Nashville, Chatta- 
nooga & St. Louis Railroad. Asa re- 
sult of an election, the National Me- 
diation Board on November 22, 1935, 
certified the international organiza- 
tions operating through the Railway 
Employees’ Department as the repre- 
sentatives of the machinists, boil- 
ermakers, blacksmiths, sheet metal 
workers, electrical worker's, the help- 
ers and apprentices of the foregoing, 
power house employees and shop la- 
borers employed by the Nashville, 
Chattanooga & St. Louis Railway; but 
the carrier refused to recognize the 
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certification of the Board for all crafts 
except the electrical workers, taking 
the position that the Board did not 
have the right to permit furloughed 
employees to vote and that a majority 
of all of the eligible voters was neces- 
sary for election. Prompted by the 
carriers’ blunt refusal to grant recog- 
nition or to negotiate an agreement, 
the Railway Employees’ Department — 
filed a bill of complaint with the Unit-— 
ed States District Court for the Mid-— 
dle District of Tennessee, Nashville - 
Division, on April 20, 1936, asking for — 
an injunction to restrain the company 
from intimidating the employees : 
3 
: 
3 


“ the matter of election of representa- 


tives and to require the carrier to deal 
with the representatives designated 
by the National Mediation Board. 


On June 12, 1936, Judge John J. 
Gore rendered an opinion upholding 
the certification of the Board and ~ 
granted an injunction requiring the - 
carrier to deal with the representa-— 
tives designated in the certification. — 
He declined to issue an injunction, - 
to prevent the carrier from intimi- 
dating or coercing the employes, 
however, on the grounds that there 
was no evidence of undue influence, 
etc., and, therefore, an injunction was 
not warranted; but he declared that 
if circumstances should subsequently 
require such an order, plaintiff could 
make application and it would be con- 
sidered. 

It is understood that the carrier 
will make an appeal to the Circuit 
Court of Appeals. . 

Some important principles in the ~ 
Railway Labor Act are involved : 


these cases, and, therefore, a deter- 
mined effort is being made to bring 
them to a successful conclusion. 
Railroad Retirement Act } 

(1934, pp. 75, 548) S. 3231, to pro- 
vide a retirement system for railroad — 
employees, to provide unemployment 
relief and for other purposes, became 
a law. The Act establishes a retire- 
ment system and it is made the duty 
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of all carriers and employees subject 
to this Act to perform and fulfill the 
obligations imposed thereby. The car- 
riers affected are any express com- 
pany, sleeping-car company, carrier 
by railroad, subject to the Interstate 
Commerce Act, and any company 
which is directly or indirectly owned 
or controlled by or under common con- 
trol with any carrier by railroad and 
which operates any equipment or fa- 
cilities or performs any service (other 
than trucking service) in connection 
with the transportation of passengers 
or property or the receipt, delivery, 
elevation, transfer in transit, refriger- 
ation or icing storage, and handling 
of property transported by railroad, 
and any receiver, trustee, or other in- 
dividual or body, judicial or otherwise, 
when in the possession of the business 
of any such “carrier.” 


Each employee having attained the 
age of sixty-five years, or having com- 
pleted a service period of thirty years, 
shall be paid an annuity, to begin on 
a date specified in a written applica- 
tion, which date shall not be more than 
sixty days before the making of the 
application. No annuity shall begin 
less than six months after the effective 
date. Such annunity shall be based 
upon the service period of the em- 
ployee and shall be the sum of the 
amounts determined by multiplying 
the number of years of service, 
not exceeding thirty years, by the fol- 
lowing percentages of the monthly 
compensation; 2 per centum of the 
first $50; 1% per centum of the next 
$100; and 1 per centum of the com- 
pensation in excess of $150. The 
“monthly compensation” shall be the 
average of the monthly compensation 
paid to the employee by the carrier, 
except that where applicable for serv- 
ice before the effective date the month- 
ly compensation shall be the average 
of the monthly compensation for all 
pay-roll periods for which the em- 
ployee has received compensation from 
any carrier out of eight consecutive 
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calendar years of such services ending 
December 31, 1931. 

While retirement is compulsory, if 
the carrier and the employee agree, 
the time for retirement can be extend- 
ed yearly but not beyond the age of 
seventy years. The Retirement Board 
which was created by the law will de- 
termine the contributions to be made 
by the carriers and the employees. Un- 
til the Board determines on a different 
percentage the employees will contrib- 
ute 2 per centum, to be deducted from 
the wages of employees and paid into 
the Treasury of the United States. 


The Railroad Retirement Board is 
composed of three members appointed 
by the President and confirmed by the 
Senate. The law provides that one 
member shall be appointed from rec- 
ommendations made by representa- 
tives of the employees and one mem- 
ber from recommendations by repre- 
sentatives of the carriers and the third 
member without recommendations of 
either carriers or employees. 


Lee M. Eddy from St. Louis, rec- 
ommended by railroad Labor, was ap- 
pointed to represent the railroad or- 
ganizations. 

The law became effective August 
1, 1934. The first pensions will be 
paid in January, 1935. This will per- 
mit the raising of sufficient revenue 
to pay the pensions necessary. 


The railroad companies are protest- 
ing the constitutionality of this law 
and have started court proceedings to 
have the Act declared unconstitu- 
tional. 


(1935, pp. 188,495) Near the closing 
day of Congress both Houses passed 
the Railroad Employees Pension Bill. 
Employees on railroads, express com- 
panies and sleeping car companies 
subject to the Interstate Commerce 
Act are to be the beneficiaries of this 
law. A tax of three and one-half per 
cent of the pay-rolls will be paid by 
the railroad corporations and three 
and one-half per cent of wages by 
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railroad employees. Employees are 
retired as follows: 

When they reach the age of 65 on 
or after the date the bill was signed 
by the President regardless of their 
years of service; when they are 51 or 
more years old and have 30 years of 
service; when at any age they have 
completed 30 years of service and are 
retired by the carriers for mental or 
physical disability. 

It is estimated that approximately 
75,000 employees over 65 years of age 
were eligible for retirement when the 
President signed the bill. Other thou- 


sands, though not 65 years old, were . 


eligible to retire because they had 30 
or more years service. The retire- 
ment bill enacted by the 73rd Congress 
was declared unconstitutional by the 
Supreme Court. The new law was 
redrafted in order to meet the con- 
stitutional objections raised. 

We regard this measure as of tre- 
mendous importance to Labor and of 
great benefit to all railroad employees. 
We urge that the constitutionality of 
this Act be defended in every proper 
and legal way. 

(1936, p. 112) As provided in the 
Railroad Retirement Act, approved on 
August 29, 1935, a special commission 
composed of three members of the Sen- 
ate, designated by the President of 
the Senate, three members of the 
House of Representatives, designated 
by the Speaker of the House, and three 
members designated by the President 
of the U.S., was authorized and di- 
rected to report through the President 
to Congress not later than January 1, 
1936 “the results of a thorough in- 
vestigation of all pertinent facts re- 
lating to a retirement annuity system 
applicable by law to carriers by rail- 
road,” and make “recommendations 
for legislation, if any, as it may deem 
necessary to give effect to its conclu- 
sions.” 

On December 31, 1935, the Railroad 
Retirement Investigation Commission 
reported that owing to the lack of suf- 
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ficient time it did not find it possible 
to make an investigation of the sub- 
jects referred to it as would enable 
it by January 1, 1936, to submit rec- 
ommendations which would be of value 
to Congress, and hence the report was 
without recommendation. 


While the Railroad Retirement 
Board proceeded with its task of com- 
piling service records and otherwise 
preparing to grant pensions to those 
who were eligible and had applied, the 
carriers filed a bill of complaint in 
the Supreme Court of the District of 
Columbia, praying for an injunc- 


tion against the Railroad Retirement — 


Board, and the Commissioner of In- 
ternal Revenue to prevent the enforce- 
ment of the Railroad Retirement and 
Tax Acts on the grounds that they 
were unconstitutional. 


The case was heard by Justice Jen- 
nings Bailey, who on June 26, 1936, 


handed down his opinion which de- 


clared the Tax Act invalid but did not 
affect the validity of the Retirement 


a 


Act, except that carriers could not be — 


compelled to furnish the Retirement 


¥ 


Board with service records of the em- — 
ployees. The decree was issued on June © 


30 enjoining the Treasury Department 
from collecting the excise tax from the 
carriers, and the Railroad Retirement 
Board from compelling the carriers 
to compile and furnish the service 
records of the employees, although it 
was ‘clearly stated that the Board 
could compile this information from 


the carriers records at its own ex- 


pense. 


4 


A careful study of the decision off 
the court revealed no legal obstacles — 
to the payment of pensions under the ~ 
Retirement Act, and after conferring — 
with Treasury officials, the Board sent 
out the first pension checks on July 13, _ 
1936, out of a fund of over forty-six 
million dollars appropriated by Con- 
gress and ear-marked in the Treasury — 


for the payment of railroad pensions” 
for a period of one year. Over a mil- 
lion dollars was also appropriated to 
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eare for the running expenses of the 
Board until July 1, 1937, thus assuring 
that the law will be administered un- 
til the validity of the Tax Act, which 
is being appealed to the Supreme 
Court of the United States by the gov- 
ernment, can be determined. In the 
event that Justice Bailey’s decision is 
afiirmed, the government’s legal advis- 
ers are of the opinion that a Tax Act 
can be drafted to provide the needed 
funds without presenting the legal ob- 
jections to the present Tax Act. 


(1937, pp. 170, 319) After the Su- 
preme Court had declared unconstitu- 
tional the Railroad Retirement Act of 
1935, an agreement was reached be- 
tween the labor organizations and the 
railroads. New legislation was intro- 
duced in Congress which was designed 
to meet the objections of the Supreme 
Court and the railroads agreed not to 
challenge the legislation in the courts. 
The law applies to any express com- 
pany, sleeping car company or carrier 
by railroad subject to Part I of the 
Interstate Commerce Act. 


The following individuals are eligi- 
ble for annuities after they have ceas- 
ed to render compensated service to 
any employer: Individuals 65 years of 
age or over; individuals 60 years of 
age or over who have completed 30 
years of service or become totally 
and permanently disabled; individuals 
without regard to age who are totally 
and permanently disabled for regular 
employment and have completed 30 
years of service. 


The annuities shall be computed by 
multiplying the individual’s years of 
service by the percentages of his 
monthly compensation. The maximum 
annuity shall be $120 per month. 

Each employee during the calendar 
years 1937-8-9 shall pay a tax of 2% 
per cent; 1940-1-2, 3 per cent; 1943-4- 
5, 3%4 per cent; 1946-7-8, 344 per cent, 
and thereafter 3%4 per cent. The same 
rate of taxation applies to the em- 
ployers. 

The A. F. of L. congratulates the 
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officers and members of the railroad 
organizations upon the success which 
has attended their untiring efforts 
during a number of years for the en- 
actment of retirement legislation for 
railroad workers. It has been a long 
struggle. It required the exercise of 
patience, discretion and good judg- 
ment. Labor has never witnessed a 
greater exhibition of skillful planning 
and handling of a piece of social jus- 
tive legislation than was shown in this 
particular matter. All who partici- 
pated in the drafting of the measure, 
in presenting it to Congress, and in 
pressing it for passage, are worthy of 
the highest praise and commendation. 
The officers and members of the A. F. 
of L. share the feeling of gratifica- 
tion and pleasure which all railway 
workers experienced over the passage 
of this most outstanding piece of so- 
cial justice legislation. 


(1939, p. 141) Two bills passed 
Congress and were signed by the Pres- 
ident. 


H.R. 2178 provides that the annuity 
of an employee retired under the pro- 
visions of the Act shall be composed 
of a sum equal to $37.50 multiplied 
by the number of years of service, 
not to exceed thirty years, rendered 
on the Alaska Railroad or in the naval 
or military service of the U.S. in the 
tropics or Alaska. 


It also applies to employees en- 
gaged in the construction of the Alas- 
ka Railroad between March 12, 1914, 
and July 1, 1923, plus the number of 
years’ service, if any, rendered on the 
Isthmus of Panama. It also contains 
other important provisions. 


H.R. 2642 provides for the order of 
precedence of beneficiaries. 


Amendments—(1942, p. 260) Res. 
117, which called for the establishment 
of a minimum of $90 per month to re- 
tired railroad workers, was referred 
to the Executive Council “with in- 
structions to confer with the standard 
organizations of railroad employees 
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and take such action as is deemed de- 
sirable”. 

(1946, p. 604) The Committee notes 
with satisfaction and appreciation the 
splendid progress made by the Rail- 
road Labor Organizations in improv- 
ing their Social Security Acts. Many 
important improvements were made. 
Among these are the payment for time 
lost on account of sickness up to 
maximum of 1380 days in any base 
year at a maximum of $25.00 per 
week. 


The unemployment insurance bene- 
fits were extended to 1380 days per 
year and the maximum rate of benefit 
increased to $25.00 per week. 

Provisions were secured for the pay- 
ment of disability annuities after ten 
years of service in the railroad indus- 
try in cases of total and permanent 
disability. Disability annuities are 
also payable to employees disabled for 
their regular employment after twenty 
years of service in the industry. 

Survivor benefits for widows, par- 
ents and minor children at rates ap- 
proximately 25 per cent higher than 
rates prevailing under the Social Se- 
curity Act were obtained. 

These improvements secured by the 
railroad organizations emphasizes the 
need for early and speedy improve- 
ments in the general Social Security 
Act. 


Railroad Retirement Board—(1954, 
pp. 421, 491) Res. 134 protested 
against attempts being made to re- 
move key persons in the Railroad Re- 
tirement Board employ from Civil 
Service status and concluded with the 
following resolves: 


Now, therefore, be it resolved—That 
this Convention strongly condemn the 
proposal to remove such key adminis- 
trative positions from the protection 
of the merit system of Civil Service 
and vigorously urges that the interests 
of railroad laboring men and women 
and their families not be subordinated 
to partisan political interests in the 
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administration and functioning of this 
agency which has been created for the 
purpose of protecting and safeguard- 
ing their security and welfare, and 
that the Civil Service Commission re- 
ject such unwarranted proposal of the 
Chairman and Industry Member of the 
Board; and 

It is further resolved—That a copy 
of this resolution be transmitted forth- 
with to the President of the United 
States, the Chairman of the Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce Committees of 
th United States Senate and of the 
House of Representatives, the Chair- 
man of the Post Office and Civil Serv- 


‘ice Committees of the United States 


Senate and of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, and the Chairman and as- 
sociate members of the United States 
Civil Service Commission. 


Railroad Safety Appliances— (1937, 
pp. 171, 319) S. 29 to promote the 
safety of employees and travelers on 
railroads by requiring common car- 
riers engaged in interstate commerce 
to install, inspect, test, repair and 
maintain block-signal systems, inter- 
locking, automatic, train-stop, train- 
control, cab-signal devices and other 
appliances, methods and systems in- 
tended to promote the safety of rail- 
road operation, passed both Houses. 

The administration of the law will 
be under the Interstate Commerce 
Commission. It is a measure that has 
been urged by the railroad employees 
for many years. 


Railroad Shopmen’s Strike—(1925, 
p. 388) A magnificent stand in defense 
of a fundamental principle is the con- 
tinuing strike of the railway shopmen 
against the Pennsylvania and Long 
Island Railroads. The strike began 
with the nation-wide movement in 
1922, against intolerable conditions re- 
sulting from the activity of certain 
railroad executives to undermine the 
shopmen’s union standards and so re- 
duce wages and destroy working con- 
ditions. Although the strikes on all 
of the other railroads have been 
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settled, no adjustment could possibly 
be made with the Pennsylvania Com- 
pany. 

The Pennsylvania early declared 
against the principle of genuine col- 
lective bargaining and prepared a 
plan of company dominated employee 
representation, which it forced its em- 
ployees to accept. The striking shop- 
men have consistently refused to ac- 
cept this substitute and are continuing 
their demand for their right to repre- 
sentation of their own choosing. The 
Long Island Railroad which is oper- 
ated as a property of the Pennsyl- 
yania, follows the Pennsylvania labor 
policy. 

A remarkable focus upon the con- 
trast between company unions and 
trade unions has resulted from the 
fact that the Baltimore and Ohio, 
which is in many respects a competing 
road, took the initiative to end the 
1922 strike by entering into an agree- 
ment with the representatives of the 
shopmen’s unions. Previous to the 
strike there had been conferences be- 
tween the B. & O. executives and rep- 
resentatives of the shopmen’s unions 
on stabilization of employment and 
cooperation to work out better shop 
practices and eliminate waste. A pre- 
amble providing for such cooperation 
was written into the 1923 agreement 
and has resulted in the most impor- 
tant development of union-manage- 
ment cooperation which has challenged 
world-wide attention. As a result, the 
B. & O. has been rendering constantly 
improved service at lower maintenance 
costs. On the other hand repair costs 
on the Pennsylvania have increased, 
its labor difficulties have grown apace, 
and a once superbly equipped and op- 
erated system is losing popular faver. 


The Pennsylvania management has 
been so implacable in its opposition to 
trade unions, that discussion of under- 
lying fundamentals and relative effec- 
tiveness of company unions as con- 
trasted with trade unions has been 
stimulated in many circles. 
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To those trade unionists who are 
making the sacrifices necessary for the 
protest in the name of the whole trade 
union movement, the American labor 
movement owes a debt of gratitude. 
We appreciate the character and in- 
tegrity of those who have not yielded 
in the struggle and we pledge them 
Labor’s support in every possible way. 
We shall try to bring to the attention 
of all wage earners and our friends 
the issues involved in the struggle, so 
that they may know how best to sup- 
port the striking shopmen in the most 
practical way. 


Railroad Workers’ Problems—(1931 
p. 131) The transportation industry 
has become increasingly competitive 
in the past decade. As improved high- 
way mileage increases and the num- 
ber of motor vehicles rises, motor ve- 
hicle competition becomes significant. 
Pipe line development has been rapid, 
the revival of waterways and long dis- 
tance transportation of power have 
affected freight movements. 


However, railways are our great 
arterial transportation dependence 
and the problems of this industry are 
of consequence to all others. Between 
1920 and 1929 the number of em- 
ployees on the class I railways declined 
from 2,022,832 to 1,660,850. This num- 
ber has been further reduced until 
now there are only 1,317,399 employed. 
The payroll declined from $3,681,801,- 
000 to $2,896,566,000. The ton-mile 
revenue freight increased from 413,- 
699,006,000 to 450,189,000,000; 361,000 
fewer workers handled 36,480,000,000 
more ton-mile revenue freight; the 
number of pounds of coal per 1,000 
gross ton miles decreased from 162 
in 1921 to 125 in 1929 and 121 in 1930. 
The net ton miles per freight car day 
increased from 389 in 1921 to 547 in 
1929. Freight locomotive miles in- 
creased from 49.5 per freight locomo- 
tive day in 1921 to 65.1 in 1929. Pas- 
senger locomotive miles per locomo- 
tive day increased from 103.4 in 1921 
to 120.3 in 1929. These figures are a 
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record of increased operating efficiency 
—fewer workers and higher produc- 
tivity. 

In 1930, freight traffic declined 14 
per cent under 1929—net ton miles by 
14 per cent and revenues 13.1 per cent. 
Passenger traffic declined 138.7 per 
cent. Total operating revenues de- 
clined 16 per cent—lower than in any 
preceding year back to 1919. Total 
operating expenses were 12.8 per cent 
lower than 1929 and below any pre- 
ceding year back to 1917. The net 
operating income was $885,000,000— 
a decline of $390,000,000 or 30.6 per 
cent under 1929. The rate of return 
on railway property investment was 
3.36—the lowest rate since 1921. Op- 
erating efficiency dropped slightly un- 
der 1929. 


But the rate of progress on rail- 
roads has declined over the last dec- 
ade. Between 1910 and 1920 the in- 
crease in freight ton miles was 62 per 
cent and the increase in passenger 
miles was 46 per cent. Between 1920 
and 1929 the increase in freight ton 
miles was 8 per cent while the decrease 
in passenger miles was 34 per cent. 
As this change occurred in a period 
in which the volume of business in- 
creased, it is obvious that transpor- 
tation has been going to other carriers. 
Three types of transportation have 
been cutting into the field of railroads; 
water transportation, motor carriers, 
and pipe lines. 


Two long haul transportation agen- 
cies have increased their loads mark- 
edly during the recent past. In 1915 
five millions of long tons passed 
through the Panama Canal; by 1929 
the freight carried amounted to 30,- 
000,000 long tons. 


There are under way efforts to re- 
vive water transportation. With large 
appropriations for rivers and canals, 
and direct subsidies to government 
owned barge lines on the Mississippi 
and Warrior Rivers, water freight 
may be expected to increase. Water 
borne domestic commerce in the 
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United States increased as follows be- 
tween 1920-29: 


Gulf and coast ports from 114,557,- 
241 tons to 251,174,333. 


Great Lakes ports from 98,750,979 
tons to 141,185,669. 


Rivers, canals and connecting chan- 
nels from 125,400,000 to 245,894,000 
tons. 

There has been recent rapid exten- 
sion of pipe line carriers, the total 
reaching 86,000 miles by 1929—an in- 
crease of 62 per cent over 1920. Ex- 
cluding natural gas, where the ele- 
ment of.competition does not enter, 


.. these pipe lines carried approximately 


250,000,000,000 barrels of oil, thereby 
reducing possible railway freight by 
160,000,000,000 tons. Increasing use 
of oil has reduced the use of coal 


which in turn has cut into the coal — 


tonnage carried by railroads. 


The railway industry which repre- 
sents an investment of approximately 
$26,000,000,000 has been experiencing 
a decline in both its gross and net 
earnings due to the economic depres- 
sion. This in addition to the seri- 
ous problem of growing competition 
threatens serious financial difficulties. 
Over a decade passenger revenues 
have declined and while freight reve- 
nues have continued to increase grow- 
ing competition threatens their source 
of income. 


Two major proposals are under con- 
sideration: consolidation on railroads 
and an increase in freight rates. 


Recognizing the economies to be se- 
cured through consolidation, the rail- 
way unions interposed the condition 
that plans for mergers should include 
provisions to care for the equities of 
those employees who would be affected 
by the changes. Railway employees 
organize their whole lives around their 
jobs and pour into it all their work 
capacities. Changes in the industry 


i i i 


must take into consideration the con- 


sequences to these worker investments 


as well as to communities. We believe — 
that mergers whether brought about — 
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through holding companies or openly 
should be supervised by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission and that this 
consideration of the personal invest- 
ment should apply equally. 


Every industry that renders an es- 
sential service to society has a right 
to earn a fair return. We believe the 
development of competitive conditions 
in the transportation industry should 
be carefully watched and studied so 
that the best interests of the carriers 
and those served should be steadily 
maintained. 


(P. 407) Every industry and di- 
vision thereof which renders an essen- 
tial and useful service to society 
should earn a fair return upon the 
real and actual investments made. It 
is self-evident that a bankrupt or in- 
solvent industry cannot serve labor 
to its advantage nor benefit those hav- 
ing invested their surplus wealth. In- 
deed, labor under our present practices 
is made to suffer first instead of being 
called upon to sacrifice last. 


We commend the railway workers 
for the wisdom and sound judgment 
displayed in studying the problems as 
affecting the workers of all divisions 
in the railway service, through con- 
certed action and by co-operative 
methods. We likewise commend the 
E.C. for the service contributed to 
the support of the associated railway 
unions. We call upon the E.C., not 
alone to aid and assist the railway 
workers and their unions, but also 
those organized and employed in all 
other branches of the transportation 
industry. Should perchance future 
conflict or misunderstandings arise as 
to policies, methods or procedures to 
be followed by any of them, then the 
Council will undoubtedly endeavor to 
bring such unions into conference for 
consultation and agreement, thus pro- 
tecting and advancing the best inter- 
ests of all and thereby avoiding 
harmful and destructive consequences 
which would otherwise arise because 
of lack of understanding and coopera- 
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tion. The co-ordination of the forces 
of organized labor in a field that is so 
highly charged with competitive ele- 
ments and factors is essential. 

(1932, p. 103) The problems with 
which the Railway Employes Depart- 
ment has been faced in the last year 
are those of all industry; wage cuts, 
declining employment, and, on the 
other hand, increasing unemployment 
both technological and industrial. No 
stone has been left unturned in an 
attempt to alleviate these conditions 
by constantly advocating and demand- 
ing the maintenance of high wages, 
the shorter work-week and work-day, 
the protection of employes and their 
property in consolidations, and con- 
structive legislation with respect to re- 
tirement insurance and injunctions. 

It will be the purpose of this report 
to outline briefly the progress that 
has been made on the above matters 
during the past year. 

Despite the wholesale cutting of 
wages in the manufacturing indus- 
tries, the Railway Employes’ Depart- 
ment with the cooperation of affiliated 
organizations was successful in main- 
taining the wage scales of their mem- 
bership with but few exceptions until 
January 1932, when the railways re- 
quested a reduction in the wages of 
all railway employes on the plea that 
reduced traffic and insufficient earn- 
ings did not enable them to meet even 
their fixed charges. 

This gave rise to a conference held 
in Chicago during January, 1932, at 
which wages and the stabilization of 
employment were discussed. A com- 
mittee of nine railroad presidents rep- 
resented the majority of Class 1 Rail- 
roads, while the Railway Labor Ex- 
ecutives’ Association represented the 
railway employees, both of which were 
given authority to negotiate matters 
before the conference to a conclusion. 

The railway presidents made the 
following curt request: “Ten per cent 
to be deducted from each pay check 
for a period of one year. Basic wages 
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report to be made within a definite 
period, should be sought by joint 
action, so far as possible, by the 
carriers and the employees. 

3. Joint action should be under- 
taken between managements and 
employees to promote— 


(a) One billion dollar United 
States bond issue for grade cross- 
ing elimination on main traveled 
highways. One-half cost to be 
borne by government as improve- 


to remain as at present. This ar- 
rangement to terminate automatically 
twelve months after the plan becomes 
effective.” 

The Railway Labor Executives’ As- 
sociation, of which organizations af- 
filiated with Railway Employee’s De- 
partment are members, submitted a 
program to relieve unemployment and 
stabilize employment in which the fol- 
lowing “Immediate Measures” were 
proposed: 


1. Stabilize employment by as- 
suring one year of employment to 
the necessary employees in every 
class. 
chasing power of a payroll exceed- 
ing $2,000,000,000 by releasing over 
1,250,000 workers from fear of un- 
employment.) 

(a) This stabilization should 
include provisions for putting to 
work as many men as possible 
consistent with maintaining sat- 
isfactory conditions in the respec- 
tive classes of employment. 

(b) The necessary stand-by 
forces should also be assured of 
a minimum amount of part-time 
employment. 

2. Since the six-hour day is nec- 
essary and must be instituted to 


(This will increase the pur- , 


ment of interstate highways. One- 
half cost to be borne by railroads 
to be repaid by payment of in- 
terst and sinking fund payment 
to retire bonds in 50 years. 


(b) Regulation of motor trans- 
portation and freight forwarding 
companies, including provision 
for employment of furloughed 
railroad employees. 


(c) Protection of all interests 
in railroad consolidation. 


(d) Federal legislation to pro- 
vide retirement insurance and 
elective workmen’s compensation. 


(e) Establishment of an emer- 
gency employment bureau to 
prepare the way for the eventual 
establishment of a national place- 


——— 


absorb the existing number of ex- ment bureau and to provide j 
perienced employees without reduc- means for placing unemployed ; 
tion of compensation, a commission rail workers as additional oppor- _ 
should be created to determine the tunities of employment may de- - 
ways and means of applying this velop. i 
principle to the different classes of (£) Coordinatianetsrensn alae ; 
SRUDIy ees SEI Rfeguers toe and train lengths on the basis of i 
should be created by the nomina- economical, “sere Maree jalan 


tion of an equal number of repre- 
sentatives of management and em- 
ployees (including in the latter ap- 
propriate representatives of the 
principal classes of employment) 
with the designation of a chairman 


cluding any desirable state ae 


federal legislation. 


4. In order to carry forward 


* 


the foregoing program, a continu- — 
ing cooperation between railroad — 


managements and railroad employ- — 
ees is essential. This will require — 
complete willingness and good faith ~ 
of railroad managements in dealing — 
with self-chosen representatives of — 
railroad labor, and whole-hearted — 


from its membership by the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission. Any 
legislation necessary to establish the 
commission and to endow it with 
adequate authority to make a com- 
prehensive study as a basis for a 
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compliance with the spirit and the 
letter of the Railway Labor Act. 


The conference was terminated on 
January 31, 1932, after a month of 
negotiation, with the signing of an 
agreement effective as of February 1, 
1932, to run for a year, providing for 
a 10% deduction in the wages of rail- 
road employees and “an earnest and 
sympathetic effort” on the part of 
railroad managements “to maintain 
and increase railroad employment.” 


Notwithstanding the above agree- 
ment of the railway managements and 
their assurance that a large percent- 
age of the employes’ two hundred and 
fifteen million dollars contribution 
would be applied to the purchase of 
materials and to increase employ- 
ment, employment has continued to 
decline steadily. There are now 700,000 
railway workers unemployed and more 
than 500,000 working part time and 
not earning enough to support their 
families, according to a statement is- 
sued recently by the Railway Labor 
Executives Association. Quoting fur- 
ther from this statement: 


When the railway employees 
agreed to a 10% deduction from 
their earnings they protested that 
“wage reductions are not the ap- 
propriate means to restore pros- 
perity.” They said: ‘We cannot 
believe that the public welfare is 
advanced by reducing the purchas- 
ing power of Labor.” The tragic 
march of events has demonstrated 
that we were right. A national 
policy of reducing wages and leay- 
ing millions of unemployed to de- 
pend on charity, utilizing our vast 
financial resources largely to sus- 
tain fictitious security values, has 
failed utterly to check the down- 
ward course of the depression, to 
revive business, or even to main- 
tain the stability of our great finan- 
cial and industrial enterprises. 

The railroads furnish a good ex- 
ample of the inevitable failure of 
this policy. We pointed out last 


January that the labor cost of trans- 
portation had been steadily declin- 
ing, that the rail employees today 
handled 50% more traffic and pro- 
duced twice as much surplus rev- 
enue over labor cost as of twenty 
years ago. We showed from the 
official reports of the railroads that 
after payment of taxes the railroad 
net income of $934,000,000 in the 
depression year of 1931, would pay 
5% interest on the net railway cap- 
ital of $18,680,000,000. We pointed 
out that the financial embarrass- 
ment of the railways arose from 
their obligations to pay $845,000,000 
annually in fixed charges. No prop- 
erty which is mortgaged to such an 
extent can expect to meet its obliga- 
tions during a grave depression in 
business. 

In the light of experience we again 
insist that it is economically unsound 
and socially unjust to reduce the 
earnings of the railroad workers or 
of any industrial or agricultural 
workers in order that Labor may 
pay a dole to idle capital. Billions 
of dollars today are invested in idle 
property in railroad and industrial 
enterprises. Yet this idle capital is 
drawing interest which is squeezed 
out of the reduced wages of those 
workers who are still at least par- 
tially employed. The inevitable re- 
sult of this unequal protection of 
property values and human values 
is to degrade the national standard 
of living and to increase the in- 
equity in the division of the na- 
tional income. 


According to the latest informa- 
tion available, the railways are now 
seeking a 20% cut in the wages of 
railroad workers to become effective 
at the expiration of the present 
agreement on February 1, 1933. 


To date a committee representing 
the railroads has attempted to 
facilitate conference with the Rail- 
way Labor Executives’ Association 
representing the standard railroad 
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labor unions for the purpose of ne- 
gotiating a wage scale to become 
effective after the expiration of the 
present agreement on February 1, 
1933, but the railway labor execu- 
tives declined the proposal and 
stated that having no authority to 
enter upon such a conference they 
would neither seek such authority 
nor encourage any efforts to in- 
augurate wage negotiations. Fol- 
lowing this a committee of the Rail- 
way Labor Executives’ Association 
saw the President of the United 
States and asked that the govern- 
ment step in to prevent the cut in 
the basic wage scale which the car- 
riers are proposing. In a statement 
to the President they said: 


We have supported and will 
continue to support and advocate 
the use of all of the resources of 
government to relieve unemploy- 
ment distress and to aid and pro- 
mote industrial activities which 
will increase employment. But 
when the government is making 
such efforts we submit that as a 
part of its policy there should be 
unyielding opposition to reduc- 
tion of wages with all the evil 
consequences to which we have 
referred. 


Failure in their efforts to secure 
conferences with railroad labor offi- 
cials has prompted railroad officials 
to postpone all action including the 
serving of notices as provided under 
the provisions of the Railway Labor 
Act informing Labor of their inten- 
tions to cut wages 20% until Octo- 
ber 6 when a national meeting of 
railroad presidents will be held to 
discuss policies with respect to wage 
reductions. Everything possible is 
being done to resist this cut and to 
restore wage rates to what they 
were prior to the signing of the 
agreement last January. 

(P. 107) Every effort has been 


made by the Department in coopera- 
tion with other railroad organizations 
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to maintain and stabilize employment. 
To this end constructive measures 
have been proposed to management, 
the outstanding instance being the 
program that was presented to the 
committee of nine railroad presidents 
at the Chicago Conference, part of 
which is quoted elsewhere in this re- 
port. Although assurances have been 
given that employment would be 
“maintained and increased,” as in the 
Chicago Agreement, employment has 
continued to decline. Part-time work 
has also been on the increase, due to 
efforts of the employees to distribute 


_available work among the membership 


in order to give as many as possible 
an opportunity to earn an existence. 

According to reports of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, there 
were 1,686,769 men (including execu- 
tives and officials) employed by Class 
1 railroads in the United States dur- 
ing the year 1929. In 1930, this num- 
ber was reduced to 1,510,688 while in 
1931 only 1,278,175 men were em- 
ployed, showing reductions since 1929 
of 10.4% and 24.2% respectively. Of 
the 1,108,691 men reported to be work- 
ing in January of this year, when the 
Chicago Agreement was signed, only 
1,047,483 men were employed in June, 
the last report available, a reduction 
of 5.5%, which clearly indicates that 
the employee representatives were 
absolutely right in predicting that 
“wage reductions are not the appro- 
priate means to restore prosperity.” 
At the present time, it may be fairly 
and conservatively estimated that 
there are over 700,000 railroad work- 
ers totally unemployed and 500,000 
working part time. Even with the 
return of prosperous conditions, only 
50% of those now unemployed may 
reasonably expect to find full time 
employment, due to displacement 
caused by technological changes in 
the industry. 

The maintenance of equipment em- 
ployes (including officials) suffered 
even more from unemployment. The 
Interstate Commerce Commission re- 


te 
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ported 455,858 employes working in 
1929, as compared to 344,033 in 19381, 
a decrease of 111,825 or 24.5%. Since 
January of this year, the number of 
employes was reduced from 304,211 to 
273,015 reported in June, the last re- 
port available. This is a decrease of 
31,196 or 10.3%. If the same rate of 
decrease has continued since June, and 
indications are that it more than has, 
there are approximately 257,000 men 
employed in the maintenance of equip- 
ment department of Class 1 railroads, 
which means that about 200,000 or 
44% of those employed in 1929 have 
been thrown out of work. According 
to reports coming in from general 
chairmen, those men who are fortu- 
nate enough to be employed are work- 
ing on the average of only four days 
per week. 

Unemployment in the maintenance 
of equipment department is reflected 
in the increase in bad-order rolling- 
stock, and the decrease in mainte- 
nance of equipment expenses and 
compensation paid to maintenance of 
equipment forces. 

According to figures compiled by 
the American Railway Association 
Car Service Division, the number of 
bad-order freight cars increased from 
134,267, or 6.0% of those on line on 
January 1, 1929, to 187,666 cars, or 
8.7% on January 1, 1932. By August 
1, 1932, this number increased to 
245,749, or 11.5%, as compared to 
181,702 cars, or 8.3% on August 1, 
1931, and 137,495 cars, or 6.2% on 
August 1, 1929. The number of bad- 
order locomotives (awaiting classified 
repairs) showed an even greater in- 
crease. On January 1, 1929, there 
were 4,380 locomotives in bad-order, 
or 7.5% of those on line, while on 
January 1, 1932, this number was in- 
creased to 6,990, or 13.0%. By Au- 
gust 1, 1932, there were 8,291 bad- 
order locomotives or 16.0% of those 
on line as compared to 5,913, or 10.9% 
on August 1, 1931, and 4,205, or 7.8% 
on the same date in 1929. Thus the 
number of bad-order freight cars in- 
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creased 78.7% and bad-order locomo- 
tives increased 97.2% since August 1, 
1929, while the per cent unserviceable 
increased 85.5% and 199.2% respec- 
tively. 

On the other hand, maintenance of 
equipment expenses and compensation 
paid to maintenance of equipment 
forces showed a tremendous decline, 
according to reports of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission. Maintenance 
of equipment expenses were reduced 
from $1,211,342,962 in 1929 to $829,- 
433,029 in 19381, a decrease of $381,- 
887,933, or 31.5%. During the first 
six months of 1932, $328,310,133 was 
expended for this purpose as com- 
pared with $441,497,751 spent during 
the same period in 1931, and $602,- 
813,030 in 1929. This represents a de- 
crease of $113,187,618, or 25.6% since 
1931, and $274,502,877, or 45.6% since 
1929. Likewise, compensation paid to 
maintenance of equipment employes 
declined from $760,472,016 in 1929 to 
$506,255,938 in 1931, which is a de- 
crease of $254,216,078, or 33.4%. 
During th first six months of 1932 
only $188,810,971 was paid on com- 
pensation as compared to $272,888,780 
paid during the first six months of 
1981, and $377,397,435 paid during 
the same period in 1929, which is a 
decrease of $84,077,809, or 30.8% since 
1931, and $188,586,464 or 50.0% since 
1929. The decrease in compensation 
is greater than the decrease in ex- 
penses, indicating that the greater 
portion of the reduction in expenses 
came out of the pay envelopes of the 
employes. Furthermore, the railways 
would do well to avail themselves of 
the opportunity to borrow funds 
from the Reconstruction Finance Cor- 
poration in order to rehabilitate their 
unserviceable equipment and provide 
men with employment. 

Like many other organizations af- 
filiated with the A. F. of L., the Rail- 
way Employes’ Department has con- 
stantly advocated the adoption of the 
shorter work-day and work-week as 
the only means of taking up the slack 
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in employment caused by the ever- 
improving technological changes in 
the railroad industry. 

The efforts of the Railway Em- 
ployes’ Department to obtain a shorter 
work-period in order to alleviate un- 
employment date back several years. 
In 1930, in convention, a carefully 
worked out “Stabilization of Employ- 
ment Program” was adopted in which, 
among other things, a reduction in 
hours of work was proposed (five-day 
week of 40 hours). In November, 
1931, the Railway Labor Executives’ 
Association, of which the presidents 
of organizations affiliated with the 
Department are members, held a con- 
ference with a committee of nine rail- 
road presidents for the purpose of 
discussing a program of employment 
stabilization which was adopted by 
the association. The railway presi- 
dents had no authority to negotiate to 
a conclusion, so, another conference 
was held in January, 1932, at which 
time such authority was secured (Chi- 
cago conference). Among other things, 
the principle of the six-hour day was 
proposed as a means of relieving un- 
employment and stabilizing employ- 
ment. 

The committee of nine railroad 
presidents refused to accept the pro- 
posal, with the result that a resolu- 
tion (Public Resolution No. 118, 72d 
Congress), authorizing the Interstate 
Commerce Commission to investigate 
the application of the principle of the 
six-hour day, was introduced in Con- 
gress before the conference had end- 
ed. Shortly thereafter it was adopted 
and signed by the President. The 
commission was directed in the reso- 
lution “to investigate what would be 
the effect upon operation service, and 
expenses of applying the principle of 
the six-hour day in the employment 
of all classes and each particular 
class of railway employes because of 
such application,” and to report their 
findings to Congress on or before De- 
cember 15, 1932. 

By way of summarizing the evi- 
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dence: the carriers and employees 
were quite generally agreed that the 
application of the principle of the six- 
hour day would not affect operation 
or services adversely. In fact, the 
employees were of the belief that the 
six-hour day would improve these fac- 
tors, as well as increase employment. 
The only question seemed to be one of 
cost. The carriers’ estimate of in- 
creased cost that would result from 
the application of the six-hour day 
was about 25%. Although informa- 
tion was not as readily available to 
the employees in this respect, esti-— 


‘+, mates were made which were con- — 


siderably lower than this—10% to 
13%—which took into account many 
efficiencies and economies that coula 
be introduced with the principle of — 
the six-hour day that the carriers 
ignored in making their estimates. 


The evidence is still being consid-— 
ered by the commission. Recently, the 
commission proposed to the railways — 
that the six-hour day be tried in 
actual operation but they refused, 
which may or may not indicate some- 
what the stature of the six-hour day — 
in the railroad industry. Failure in 
this prompted the commission to issue 
a notice that further hearings would 
be held the latter part of September. 


q 
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Although a report was looked for 
much sooner than this, in view of the 
alarming amount of unemployment in ~ 
the railroad industry, it appears in the 
light of the above circumstances that 
none will be filed before December 15, 
the due date, at which time Congress 
will have the facts and will be able to 
act intelligently on the six-hour bill 
for the railway industry, introduced — 
on July 14th in both the Senate and ~ 
the House, known as Senate Bill S. 
4980 and House Bill H.R. 12991. 


In spite of the unprecedented un- 
employment already caused by tech-— 
nological improvements in the rail- 
road industry, the railway manage- 
ments are making a bad situation 
much worse by advocating and effect- 


by 
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ing consolidations for the purpose of 
reducing expenses, which not only 
throw men out of work, but cause 
even more far-reaching disaster by 
removing railway service from com- 
munities, built around that industry, 
and as a result making the property 
of the workers and others residing 
in these communities worthless. The 
tragedy of losing a home after spend- 
ing a life-time building it cannot be 
minimized. 

One of the largest and most recent 
consolidations is now in process of 
completion in the East. The original 
Five-system Plan for the consolida- 
tion of Eastern roads submitted by 
the Interstate Commerce Commission 
on December 9, 1929, was amended at 
the suggeestion of four large Eastern 
roads—Baltimore and Ohio Railroad 
Company, Chesapeake and Ohio Rail- 
way Company, New York Central 
Railroad Company and the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad Company—to provide 
for a Four-system Plan embracing 
these four railroads. Although ap- 
proval of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission was given only tentative- 
ly pending the fulfilment of certain 
requirements the chief of which was 
the divesting by the Pennsylvania 
Railroad Company of their control of 
the New Haven & Boston and Maine 
Railways, it appears that the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission is ready 
to yield on most points and little re- 
mains in the way of completing tke 
merger except the possible interven- 
tion of Congress which is being de- 
manded by the railroad employes and 
other interests, principally the ship- 
pers. But in order to avoid this pos- 
sibility, the carriers involved are rush- 
ing things along in order to effect the 
consolidation before Congress recon- 
venes. 

While the Four-system Plan was 
under investigation by the commis- 


sion, the railway labor organizations 


filed a brief with the commission op- 
posing the Four-system Plan on the 
ground “that the proposed consolida- 
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tions will not be in the public in- 
terest.” 


The present position of the railroad 
labor organizations with respect to 
consolidations remains unchanged. At 
a meeting of the Railway Labor Ex- 
ecutives’ Association held in Cleve- 
land, August 23 and 24, it was decided 
“to oppose all further consolidaticns 
of railroads until additional legisla- 
tion is passed by Congress protecting 
the public and the employees against 
increase of unemployment, property 
losses and the destruction of commu- 
nity interests through such consolida- 
tions. The heads of the railway labor 
organizations expressed their empha- 
tic opinion that this was no time to 
advance programs for throwing more 
men out of work, depriving communi- 
ties of railway serevice, and destroy- 
ing property values, in the name of 
supposed economies of operation, 
which would furnish no tangible pub- 
lic benefits but serve only to increase 
speculators’ profit in stock market 
operations. Counsel was directed to 
prepare a bill to increase the powers 
of the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion over railroad consolidations in 
order to give adequate protection to 
the interests of railway employees and 
the public.” 


The railway labor organizations 
were active in the fight for anti-in- 
junction legislation during the last 
session of Congress. The meaning of 
this measure is most significant, par- 
ticularly to the federated crafts by 
reason of their bitter experience dur- 
ing the shopmen’s strike of 1922. 


At the present time two bills are 
pending before Congress which pro- 
pose to deal constructively with old 
age retirement and unemployment in 
the railroad industry. The first pro- 
vides for a retirement insurance plan, 
while the second is the six-hour day 
bill (mentioned elsewhere in this re- 
port) which is designed to relieve the 
unemployment caused by technological 
improvements and consolidations, 
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which it is reasonable to assume will 
continue to be a permanent menace 
in any event unless relieved by a 
shorter work-day. The railway or- 
ganizations plan to seek early action 
on these measures when Congress -re- 
convenes in December. 


(P. 373) The railroad labor organ- 
izations, of whom a substantial ma- 
jority are affiliated with the A. F. of 
L., are to be complimented upon the 
able and intelligent manner in which 
they undertake to and do protect the 
interests of all workers in this great 
industry. The A. F. of L. and the 21 
standard railroad labor organizations 
cooperate on all matters of mutual 
interest in the field of economics and 
political activities. 


(1933, pp. 116, 453) As the result 
of a conference held in Chicago, IIl., 
in January, 1932, between a commit- 
tee of nine railroad presidents repre- 
senting the railroads, and the Railway 
Labor Executives’ Association repre- 
senting the employes, an agreement 
was signed, effective February 1, 1932, 
which provided for a 10 per cent de- 
duction from the pay-check of each 
employe for a period of one year, 
basic wages to remain unchanged, the 
arrangement to terminate 12 months 
after the effective date of the agree- 
ment; and ‘‘an earnest and sympathe- 
tic effort” on the part of railroad 
managements “to maintain and in- 
crease railroad employment.” 


Notwithstanding the tremendous 
decline that took place in railroad em- 
ployment during the summer of 1932, 
with its resultant loss in the earnings 
of employes, in addition to the 10 per 
cent deduction in wages that was be- 
ing made from the pay-checks of those 
who were employed, reports appeared 
in the press announcing the intention 
of railroad managements to institute 
a movement having for its object a 
reduction of 20 per cent in basic 
rates of pay of railroad employes. No 
official notice, or any direct knowledge 
of the desire of the carriers to further 
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reduce wages was given the Railway 
Labor Executives’ Association until 
September 20, when W. F. Thiehoff, 
general manager of the Chicago, Bur- 
lington and Quincy Railroad, invited 
the members of the association who 
were meeting at the time, to hold an 
informal conference with a committee 
of nine railroad officials, of which 
committee he was chairman. 

At the meeting which was held in 
Washington, D. C., Mr. Thiehoff re- 
ferred to reports which had been ap- 
pearing in the press and stated that 
he and his associates had been selected 


‘as a committee to consider the wage 


question and had recommended that a 
movement be instituted to bring about 
a 20 per cent reduction in basic rates 
of pay and that such recommendation 
had been approved by the railroad 
presidents’ conference. He stated fur- 
ther that the railroads were agree- 
able to handling the matter in a na- 
tional conference, and indicated that 
his committee would like to have the 
Railway Labor Executives’ Associa- 
tion secure authority to deal with the 
matter in that way. Mr. Thiehoff was 


advised that the Railway Labor Ex- 


ecutives’ Association was not in sym- 
pathy with his suggestion that a con- 


ference be arranged for the purpose © 
of considering wage reductions, and — 


could see no occasion for such a con- 
ference, but the suggestion would be 
takeri under consideration and he 


would be advised later. In a letter to — 


Mr. 

1932, the same position was taken. 
On September 22, the Railway La- 

bor Executives’ Association con- 


Thiehoff dated September 21, — 


ferred with President Hoover and — 


after pointing out the plight of the 
railroad workers as the result of un- 
employment and wage reductions, 


* 


urged him to prevent any further re-- 


duction in the wages of railroad em- 
ployes, because it would delay recov- 
ery. The following announcement by 


the Secretary of Labor appeared in 


the press on September 26: 


In the matter of the railway 


y 
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wage discussion now going on, the 
President last week expressed the 
view, both to the representatives of 
railway labor and to the leading 
railway presidents who have con- 
ferred with him, that he felt that 
it is desirable that this question 
should be deferred at the present 
time. 

The present agreement does not 
expire until February 1, next. The 
President’s view was that it might 
be well agreed to defer further dis- 
cussion until the end of the year 
as the general economic situation 
would be much clearer at that time, 
and negotiations could be based on 
a better realization of the actual 
circumstances existing. 


Meanwhile, Daniel Willard, presi- 
dent of the Baltimore and Ohio Rail- 
road, and chairman of the committee 
of nine railroad presidents with whom 
the organizations negotiated in Jan- 
uary, 1932, had informally suggested 
consideration of the matter of nego- 
tiating the question of extension of 
the agreement of January 31, 19382, 
beyond January 31, 1933. The Rail- 
way Labor Executives’ Association 
gave consideration to the suggestion 
of the President of the B&O, and 
on October 1, 1932, replied that if 
notice of a desire to change exist- 
ing wage contracts were not served 
by the carriers and if manage- 
ment made its suggested proposal 
to extend the Chicago Agreement of 
January 31, 1932 (providing for a ten 
per cent deduction from pay-checks), 
then the members of the association 
would proceed within the interven- 
ing period to ascertain (in accordance 
with the laws of the respective organ- 
izations) whether the membership 
desired to authorize participation after 
January 1, 1933, in a national confer- 
ence for the purpose of negotiating to 
a conclusion with a committee duly 
authorized by carrier managements 
such a proposal of management to 
extend the Chicago Agreement of Jan- 
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uary 31, 1932, beyond February 1, 
1933, for such a period, if any, as 
might seem warranted by conditions 
at the time of such negotiations. 

As a result of a series of informal 
conferences held in Chicago from 
October 13-15, at the request of Mr. 
Thiehoff, between his committee of 
nine and the Railway Labor Execu- 
tives’ Association, it was agreed that 
the railways would withhold the sery- 
ice of any reduction in rates of pay 
pending negotiations, and that the 
Railway Labor Executives’ Associa- 
tion would seek authority in accord- 
ance with the laws of their respective 
organizations to enter into negotia- 
tions about December 10, 1932, on the 
proposal that the existing agreement 
be extended beyond the expiration 
date of January 31, 1933. 


After securing the necessary au- 
thority to negotiate, the Railway La- 
bor Executives’ Association met Mr. 
Thiehoff and his committee of railroad 
executives, which was similarly vested 
on December 12, 1932, and entered 
into negotiations which extended for 
almost two weeks. Numerous pro- 
posals and counter-proposals were 
made, until finally on December 21, 
1932, an agreement was reached and 
signed by the members of both com- 
mittees, extending the original agree- 
ment entered into on January 31, 
1932, in the following manner: 


It is agreed between the parties 
hereto that the said original agree- 
ment is hereby extended, so that up 
to and including October 31, 1933, 
ten per cent (10%) shall be de- 
ducted from each pay check of each 
of the said employes covered by this 
agreement; that basic rates of pay 
shall remain as under the original 
agreement; that this agreement 
shall terminate automatically Octo- 
ber 31, 1933, and that neither party 
prior to June 15, 1933, will serve 
notice of a desire to change or ex- 
tend this agreement, or of an in- 
tended change in basic rates of pay, 
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such change or extension to become 
effective on or after November 1, 
1933; it being further agreed that 
in the event that such a notice 
should be served by any party here- 
to between June 15, 1933, and No- 
vember 1, 1933, the proceedings 
thereunder shall be conducted pur- 
suant to the provisions of the Rail- 
way Labor Act and such proceed- 
ings shall be conducted nationally 
in order that the matter may be 
handled to a conclusion as expedi- 
tiously as reasonably possible. 


On June 17, 1933, the Conference _ 


Committee of Managers, through its 
chairman, W. F. Thiehoff, advised the 
Railway Labor Executives’ Associa- 
tion that on June 15, notice was 
served on the general committees of 
all organizations, parties to the na- 
tional agreement, dated December 21, 
1932, advising them of the desire of 
the railroads to bring about a 22% 
per cent reduction in basic rates of 
pay effective November 1, 1933. It was 
suggested that a conference be held 
on July 12, in Chicago, IIl., to discuss 
the matter. 


Before any action was taken, the 
Honorable Joseph B. Eastman, Fed- 
eral Coordinator of Railroads, sum- 
moned both parties to Washington and 
on June 20, 1933, requested that the 
existing deduction agreement be ex- 
tended for a reasonable period as the 
Federal Government was advancing 
its recovery program designed to in- 
crease employment, wages and pur- 
chasing power, and if the railroads 
persisted in their intentions to seek 
further wage reductions, this program 
of the government would be seriously 
injured. 

Both parties complied with the co- 
ordinator’s request and signed an 
agreement on June 21, 1933, provid- 
ing for an extension of the agreement 
signed on December 21, 1932, as 
follows: 


That the agreement signed at 
Chicago, Illinois, the 21st day of 
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December, 1932, in behalf of the 
participating railroads and their 
employes, represented as therein set 
forth and who are further repre- 
sented in the making of this agree- 
ment by the respective parties here- 
to, is hereby extended for a period 
of eight months from the expira- 
tion date thereof, so that up to and 
including June 30, 1934, ten (10) 
per cent shall be deducted from each 
pay check of each of the said em- 
ployes covered by said agreement 
of December 21, 1932, and by this 
agreement; that basic rates of pay 
shall remain as under the agree- 
ment of January 31, 1932; that the 
extended agreement shall terminate 
automatically June 30, 1984, and 
that no party prior to February 15, 
1934, will serve notice of a desire 
to change or extend this extended 
agreement, or of an intended change 
in basic rates of pay; such change 
or extension to become effective on 
or after July 1, 1934; it being fur- 
ther agreed that in event that such 
a notice should be served by any 
party hereto between February 15, 
1934, and July 1, 1934, the pro- 
ceedings thereunder shall be con- 
ducted pursuant to the provisions 
of the Railway Labor Act, and such 
proceedings shall be conducted na- 
tionally in order that the matter 
may be handled to a conclusion as 
expeditiously as reasonably pos- 
sible. 

As provided in the agreement, each 
organization approved the action of 
its chief executive by a vote of the 
membership according to the rules of 
the respective organization. 


(Canadian Situation) 

Notwithstanding the disposition that 
has been made of the wage question 
on railroads in the U.S., the Canadian 
railways have seen fit to persist in 
their efforts to further reduce the 
wages of their employes. 

During and after the War, the 
wages of Canadian railroad workers 
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were adjusted in conformity with the 
adjustments made in the United 
States. Since 1923, however, the wages 
of Canadian railroad workers lagged 
with the result that by 1929, their 
rates were from five to seven per cent 
below rates established in the United 
States. In the fall of 1931, the Can- 
adian railways made an attack on the 
wages of the running trades, followed 
by similar attacks on those of the 
mechanical crafts, clerks and others. 


The Railway Labor Executives’ As- 
sociation adopted the following resolu- 
tion on November 5, 1931, pledging 
their support to the Canadian employ- 
es: “In the Canadian wage question it 
is agreed that any one or more organ- 
izations whose members have been no- 
tified of proposed wage reductions 
shall on request of the chief executive 
or executives to the chairman of this 
association, have the full cooperation 
of this association on the same basis 
and program as agreed in dealing with 
the wage question in the U.S. 

The engineers, firemen, conductors, 
trainmen and telegraphers on Septem- 
ber 15, received a request from the 
management for a voluntary 10 per 
cent deduction in wages to be effective 
for one year. After the necessary ne- 
gotiations, this request was refused 
making it by its own terms a formal 
notice required under agreements “for 
the revision of such agreements to 
bring about a reduction of 10 per cent 
in the rate of pay specified therein,” 
whereupon the carriers submitted the 
dispute to a Board of Conciliation and 
Investigation under the Industrial 
Disputes Act. The Board rendered its 
report to the Minister of Labor on 
November 30, 1931. The majority re- 
port upheld the railways in their re- 
quest for a reduction in wages to take 
effect after November 15, 1931. 


Based on this report, the railways 
submitted a proposal for a 10 per cent 
reduction in wages effective for one 
year from December 1, 1931, which 
the employes declined to accept, noti- 
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fying the management in the mean- 
time that wages paid would be accept- 
ed only on account. As a result of the 
Chicago agreement, however, an agree- 
ment was reached between the em- 
ployees and the carriers on February 
4, 1932, providing for a 10 per cent 
deduction from pay checks, basic rates 
to remain unchanged, and the agree- 
ment to be effective from December 1, 
1931, to January 31, 1933, but “if on 
or after December 1, 1932, business 
conditions have not so improved as to 
enable the railways to terminate the 
agreement on January 31, 1933, notice 
to that effect will be given to the rep- 
resentatives of the employes, upon 
which the parties to this agreement 
will confer further and agree to make 
every reasonable effort to bring the 
matter to a conclusion before January 
ob, 19332” 

The next to be approached were the 
mechanical crafts who on March 5, 
1932, were notified that the manage- 
ment desired to meet with them for the 
purpose of discussing the acceptance 
by the employes of a “reduction in 
compensation on the same basis as has 
already been made effective for other 
classes of employes on the Canadian 
Railways, as well as for all classes of 
railway employes in the U.S. 

As in the U. S. the committee rep- 
resenting the employes requested that 
stabilization of employment as well as 
wages be discussed. The management 
refused to discuss employment until 
after the wage question was disposed 
of, so, under the circumstances, an 
agreement similar to that for the run- 
ning trades was signed on March 24, 
1932, effective for one year after April 
1, 1932. The stabilization of employ- 
ment was then taken up between com- 
mittees representing the management 
and the employes on the various prop- 
erties that were parties to the agree- 
ment. Similar agreements were signed 
by the other employes with whom the 
carriers had agreements in the past, 
each providing for a 10 per cent de- 
duction to be effective for one year. It 
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is important to note that the agree- 
ments for the various groups of em- 
ployes did not run simultaneously. 

During the early part of this year, 
the Canadian railways made a second 
attack on the wages of their employes, 
demanding a 20 per cent reduction in 
basic rates of pay. 


The engineers, firemen, conductors, 
trainmen and telegraphers were in- 
formed on November 30, 19382, that the 
carriers would be unable after Janu- 
ary 31, 1933, to discontinue the 10 per 
cent deduction and suggested further 


that at an early date they would be | 


compelled to seek ‘‘a further reduction 
in compensation or a revision of rates 
of pay.” The mechanical trades were 
similarly informed on February 20, 
1933, as were all the other employes as 
the date of expiration of their deduc- 
tion agreements approached. 


On January 28, 1933, the carriers 
served formal notice on the running 
trades of their intent and desire to 
put into effect, on or after March 8, 
1933, wages calculated at the rate of 
20 per cent below the basic rates of 
pay specified in the schedule of wages 
and working conditions in effect prior 
to December 1, 1931. The employes ex- 
pressed themselves as agreeable to an 
extension of the 10 per cent deduction 
agreement until December 31, 19838, 
or to a settlement similar to that 
reached in December, 1932, between 
the U.S. Railways and the Standard 
railroad labor organizations, but flatly 
refused to accept a 20 per cent reduc- 
tion in wages. This prompted the car- 
riers to apply for a Board of Concilia- 
tion under the Industrial Disputes 
Act. 


Hearings were conducted by the 
board, which rendered its report to 
the Minister of Labor on April 25, 
1933. The majority report recommend- 
ed a 20 per cent deduction in wages, 
while the minority report stated that 
the 10 per cent deduction agreement 
effective December Ist, 1931, expired 
on January 31, 1933, that proper no- 
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tice to change existing basic rates had 
not been given and, therefore, the pro- 
posal of the carrier should not be ap- 
proved. 


On May 1, 1933, the carriers put 
into effect an arrangement whereby 
20 percent is deducted from the pay 
check of each employe. Efforts have 
been made by the organizations to get 
management to rescind the order, put 
such efforts have proved futile with 
the result that at the present time a 
strike ballot is being taken to deter- 
mine the attitude of the membership. 


Under date of June 13, the carriers — 


- notified the mechanical crafts that ef- 


fective July 16, the management de-— 
sired that an additional 10 per cent be — 
deducted from the pay checks of these 
employes, making a total deduction of 
20 per cent. Similar requests were 
made of the clerks, maintenance of — 
way employes, firemen and oilers, shop 
laborers and others. Negotiations on 
these requests are now in progress 
according to the latest information 
available, and although the time spec- 
ified upon which the reduction should 
take effect has expired no change in 
wages will be made while negotiations — 
are under way. 


In view of the fact that the basic — 
wage rates of Canadian railroad work- — 
ers are lower than those of American 
workers, and that the Chicago agree-_ 
ment has been recently extended, the 
request of the Canadian railways for 
a 20 per cent deduction in wages is not 
justified particularly now when re-— 
covery is in progress. Everything pos- 
sible is being done to get justice for 
the Canadian membership. Employ-— 
ment has continued to decline during” 
the past year as was the case in all of - 
industry, but in recent months there 
have been signs of improvement due — 
principally to the efforts of the Presi- 
dent of the U.S. to increase employ- 
ment and purchasing power under his 
program for national recovery. The 
railroads are dependent on the rest of 
industry for traffic and, therefore, the 


ve 
e 
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status of industry in general is re- 
flected in railroad employment. 


According to reports of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission 1,048,568 
persons were employed on Class I 
Railroads and Switching and Termi- 
nal Companies in the United States 
during 1932, as compared to 1,278,175 
in 1981 and 1,686,769 in 1929. This 
represents a reduction of 18.0 per cent 
under the employment of 1931 and 37.8 
per cent below that for the year 1929. 
In March, 1933, according to the last 
report available, the number employed 
declined to 919,881 or 12.3 per cent 
below the average for 1932, and 16.1 
per cent under the like month a year 
ago, when 1,096,506 workers were em- 
ployed. 


The maintenance forces suffered 
great losses from unemployment be- 
cause of the retrenchment policy of 
the railroads during the past several 
years which has resulted in the ac- 
cumulation of well over a year of 
deferred maintenance. The number of 
maintenance of equipment employes 
declined from 455,858 in 1929 to 344,- 
033 in 1931. In 19382 the number em- 
ployed was reduced to 282,971, or 17.7 
per cent under that of 1931 and 37.9 
per cent below the employment of 
1929. Only 249,040 were employed in 
March, 1933, which is a reduction of 
12.0 per cent under the average for 
1932 and 18.9 per cent below the like 
month last year. The number of main- 
tenance of way employes was even 
more greatly reduced. Of the 411,210 
workers employed in 1929, only 275,- 
486 were working on the average dur- 
ing 1931, and in 1932 this number was 
further reduced to 215,887 or 21.6 per 
cent below the employment in 1931 
and 47.5 per cent under that of 1929. 
In March, 1933, the number employed 
declined to 175,453 or 18.7 per cent 
below the average employment during 
1932, and 16.5 per cent under like 
month last year. 


The decrease in the employment of 
the maintenance forces is clearly re- 
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flected in the bad order situation con- 
fronting the railroads as a result of 
their severe retrenchment policy dur- 
ing the past few years. According to 
figures compiled by the American 
Railway Association Car Service Divi- 
sion the number of bad order freight 
cars increased from 136,396 or 6.1 per 
cent of those on line in 1929, to 231,435 
cars or 10.8 per cent of those on line 
in 1932. For the first half of 1933, the 
number of cars unserviceable in- 
creased to 277,859 or 13.3 per cent of 
those on line, while on June 1, accord- 
ing to the latest report available, there 
were 303,758 freight cars unservice- 
able or 14.7 per cent of those on line. 
Locomotives in bad order and in need 
of repairs in 1929 numbered 4,460 or 
7.7 per cent of those on line. During 
the first half of 1933, the bad order 
locomotives increased to 10,376 or 20.3 
per cent of those on line, and on June 
1, there were 11,103 locomotives in 
bad order or 21.9 per cent of those on 
line. The number of freight cars in 
bad order increased 103.7 per cent 
from 1929 to 1933, while the number 
of locomotives in bad order increased 
132.6 per cent during the same period. 

The same is true with respect to 
road maintenance. Rails applied in re- 
placements and betterments were de- 
creased from 3,610,455 tons in 1929 to 
2,673,674 tons in 1930 and 1,714,909 
tons in 1931. In 1932 only 500,000 tons 
were used. Cross-ties laid in previous- 
ly constructed track declined from 
74,679,375 in 1929 to 638,353,826 in 
1930 and 51,487,000 in 1931, while in 
1932 only 40,000,000 ties were used. In 
1932, 86.2 per cent less rail was ap- 
plied and 46.4 per cent fewer ties were 
laid than in 1929. 

It naturally follows that the main- 


-tenance expenses and the compensa- 


tion paid to maintenance forces would 
be greatly reduced. Maintenance of 
equipment expenses was reduced from 
$1,202,912,000 in 1929 to $623,551,000 
in 1932 or 48.2 per cent, while main- 
tenance of way expenses declined from 
$855,355,000 to $354,921,000 or 58.5 
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per cent during the same period. Com- 
sensation paid to the maintenance of 
equipment forces declined from $760,- 
472,016 in 1929 to $349,493,320 in 
1932 or 54.0 per cent. The maintenance 
of way forces received $468,025,254 in 
1929 and only $195,953,898 in 1932, 
which is a decrease of 58.1 per cent. 

Thus a considerable amount of de- 
ferred maintenance has been accumu- 
lated as a result of the efforts of rail- 
road management to reduce expenses, 
causing great losses in employment 
and wages. The significant thing to 
observe in these figures is the fact that 
the greater portion of the reduction 
in maintenance expenses came out of 
the pay envelope of these employes. 

The increased industrial activity of 
the past few months has caused the 
railroad traffic to increase consider- 
ably, with the result that some men 
have been called back to work, accord- 
ing to the press and reports received 
by the Railway Employes’ Depart- 
ment, in order to put the roads and 
equipment in good order so as to facil- 
itate the handling of the present in- 
crease in traffic. It is hoped that this 
trend will continue. 


(Shorter Workday and Workweek) 


Through the efforts of the standard 
railway labor organizations, the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission was 
ordered by a resolution of Congress 
(Public Resolution No. 118, Seventy- 
Second Congress, approved March 13, 
1932) to investigate what would be 
the effect upon operation, service, and 
expenses of applying the principle of 
the 6-hour day in the employment of 
all classes and each particular class of 
railway employes because of such ap- 
plication. After extended hearings, the 
Commission rendered its report to 
Congress on December 6, 1932. It 
should be observed that this was pure- 
ly a fact-finding body, and, therefore, 
no recommendations were made. The 
report of the Commission was as fol- 
lows: 

“Operation — There would be no 
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material effect, adverse or otherwise, 
upon operation of the several carriers, 
assuming that revenues would be suf- 
ficient to cover any added operating 
expense and still maintain credit. 
“Service—There would be no mate- 
rial effect, adverse or otherwise, upon 
the service of the several carriers, sub- 
ject to the same qualifications as 
shown above with respect to operation. 
“Expenses—(a) Assuming the same 
volume of traffic and operations as in 
1930, and assuming no reduction in 
the then-existing compensation for an 
8-hour or other basic day’s work, the 


., Initial effect would be to increase op- 


erating expenses of the carriers collec- 
tively, including the express and sleep- 
ing car companies, at the rate of ap- 
proximately $630,000,000 per year, or 
about 14.6 per cent of the operating 
expenses, and approximately 22.2 per 
cent of the payroll expenses in 1930. 
However, the compensation of steam 
railway, express, and sleeping car em- 
ployes was on February 1, 1932, re- 
duced 10 per cent by an agreement 
which expires on January 31, 1933. 
Various reductions in wages of electric 
railway employes have also been made. 
If the wage reductions are continued, 
the above estimate of $630,000,000 
would be reduced to something less 
than $570,000,000 per year. 


“(b) Assuming the same volume of © 
traffic and operations as in 1930, and © 


a reduction in the then-existing com- 
pensation pro rata to the reduction in 
the basic day’s work, and excluding 
road, train and engine service from 
consideration, for reasons stated in 


the report, the initial effect would be — 


to decrease operating expenses of the 
carriers collectively, including the ex- 
press and sleeping-car companies, at 
the rate of approximately $26,000,000 


per year; or about 0.6 per cent of the © 


operating expenses, and approximate- 


s 


ly 0.9 per cent of the payroll expenses” 


in 1930. Allowing for the wage reduc- — 
tions above mentioned, this estimate — 


would be reduced to something less 


than $24,500,000 per year. 
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“(e) Using the same percentages of 
operating expense, and assuming the 
same volume of traffic and operations 
as in the 12 months ended with Sep- 
tember, 1932, the initial effect would 
be an increase at the rate of approxi- 
mately $414,000,000 per year under 
the first assumption with reference to 
wages and a decrease at the rate of 
approximately $20,000,000 per year 
under the second assumption. The es- 
timates of $414,000,000 and $20,000,- 
000 above given are probably both 
somewhat too high, if wage reductions 
are to be continued. 


“(d) The increase in expenses at 
the outset under the first wage as- 
sumption would gradually be lessened 
and the decrease in expenses at the 
outset under the second wage assump- 
tion would gradually be increased as 
the result of experience with the pro- 
posed new arrangement and by tech- 
nological developments. 


“Upon either basis of compensation 
the application of the principle of a 
6-hour day would render necessary be- 
tween 300,000 and 350,000 additional 
carrier employes in a year such as 
1930 and between 60,000 and 100,000 
additional employes in a year of ab- 
normal economic conditions such as 
now exist.” 


The object of the Commission’s in- 
vestigation was to provide Congress 
with the facts so as to provide a sound 
basis for action on the Pittman-Cros- 
ser bill, providing for the establish- 
ment of the principle of the six-hour 
day. The great amount of legislation 
before Congress prevented action on 
this bill before adjournment. At the 
special session of Congress the six- 
hour bill was re-introduced. : 
It developed that the Thirty-Hour- 
Week Bill took precedence before 
Congress, and, therefore, some 
consideration was given to the 
thought of amending this bill so as to 
include the six-hour bill of the railway 
labor organizations. After much con- 
sideration, however, an amendment 
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was introduced to the Emergency 
Railroad Transportation Act, 1933 (S. 
1580 and H. R. 5500), but because of 
the possibility that such an amend- 
ment would prevent the passage of 
this important measure and in an at- 
tempt to cooperate with President 
Roosevelt in promoting his recovery 
program, the amendment was with- 
drawn. It is expected that another six- 
hour bill will be introduced in the next 
session of Congress. 


The standard railway labor organ- 
izations also indorsed and supported 
the Thirty-Hour-Week Bill. 


(Legislation) — During the past 
three years the Railway Labor Execu- 
tives Association has consistently en- 
deavored to promote legislation for the 
relief of unemployment and has pro- 
posed other kindred programs in the 
interest of railway employees particu- 
larly, and in the interest of all work- 
ers generally. It has been the con- 
sistent belief of the Association that 
the remedy for relief of the unfortu- 
nate conditions confronting this coun- 
try was to be found in the increased 
purchasing power of the masses, and 
that unless this was brought about all 
other efforts to restore the country to 
its former prosperous condition would 
prove unavailing. 

On March 16th of this year, when it 
was known that Congress would sit in 
special session the association in ses- 
sion in Washington, D. C., adopted 
a consolidated program which author- 
ized its attorney, under the direction 
of the executive committee, to devote 
his energies in the promotion of the 
necessary legislation that would afford 
the relief desired. 

On May ist, 1933, there was intro- 
duced in the Senate and the House of 
Representatives of the U.S. a bill en- 
titled “Emergency Railroad Trans- 
portation Act, 1933,” which had been 
prepared at the instance of the rail- 
roads with the aid and assistance of 
government advisors. This bill in its 
original form, permitted of consolida- 
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tion of lines, terminals and facilities, 
which it carried to the ultimate pos- 
sible limits would have abolished an 
estimated total of 400,000 positions of 
railroad employes. It offered no pro- 
tection in these employes in their 
rights to an opportunity to earn a 
livelihood or in relief from the de- 
struction of their individual property 
values which they have given years to 
the building. 

It provided no means of dealing 
with the chaotic condition of seniority 
rights which would be brought about 
by such consolidations. 


It did not give adequate recognition ' 


to the rights of employes through 
proper representation by their chosen 
organizations. 

In short, it contemplated further 
railroad economy of operation at the 
expense and in total disregard of the 
rights of the railroad employes. 

The association prepared a num- 
ber of amendments to the bill intended 
to protect the interests of the railroad 
employes against the adverse effects 
of the operation of the bill. 

These amendments were presented 
to the Senate and House Committees 
on Interstate Commerce beginning on 
May 8, 19338. 


The Senate Committee accepted 
most of the amendments and reported 
the bill, as amended, to the Senate, and 
it was adopted by the Senate on Sat- 
urday, May 27th. 

In the House Committee differences 
arose which culminated in a joint con- 
ference with President Roosevelt on 
May 31, 1938. 


At this comferened President Roose- 
velt approved all the amendments with 
such minor changes in language as he 
felt necessary to clarify their mean- 
ing. The House Committee reported 
the bill out on Thursday, June Ist, 
with these amendments intact. The bill 
passed the House on Monday, June 
5th, and it then went to a conference 
between the House and Senate Com- 
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mittees. The bill was finally passed 
by both Houses and signed by the 
President on June 16, 1933. 

(1984, pp. 156, 545) During the past 
year the Railway Employees Depart- 
ment and its affiliated organizations 
together with the other standard rail- 
road labor organizations have been 
very active in promoting the best in- 
terests of their membership and have 
succeeded among other things in get- 
ting a restoration of the 10 per cent 
wage deduction over a period of nine 
months, a new “Bill of Rights” in the 
amendments to the Railway Labor 
Act, and old age security in the Re- 
tirement Insurance Act, all of which 
have given their organizing activities 
a great impetus. Thousands of rail- 
road workers have joined the ranks of 
the standard railroad labor organiza- 
tions in order that they may partici- 
pate in the gains already achieved as 
well as make their contribution to fu- 
ture improvements. 

Wages—(1938, p. 441) A reduc- 
tion in the already low wages of rail- 
road employes is positively unjusti- 
fied. Wage cuts on railroads open up 
the danger of wage cuts in all indus- 
tries. The A. F. of L. pledges support 
to the railroad organizations in their 
resistance to the wage cuts. A com- 
mittee will be appointed to cooperate 
with the railroad organizations. s 


(1948, p. 547) The following state- 
ment was submitted to the conven-_ 
tion by the spokesman for the 14 
international organizations of labor 
affiliated with the A. F. of L. with 
particular reference to that part of: 
their membership employed in the 
railroad industry of our nation, e _ 
bracing one million men and womel 
who operate the nations railroads. — 

. I think we will all agree that 
the nation’s railroad workers ha 
been doing a splendid job in meeting 
the demands of the nation in a period 
of war for mass transportation. With 
one or two exceptions little or no ti 
has been lost in carrying on tra 
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portation for the past quarter of a 
century, and particularly during the 
period of the war we have faithfully 
carried out, without the loss of a 
single hour’s time, the pledge that 
the American Federation of Labor 
made to our President when we were 
plunged into the war. 


“And so, railroad workers claim 
their just share of the splendid job 
that all working men have done to 
meet the needs of our nation in time 
of great peril. It is only because of 
that deep interest of this splendid 
group of men and women in the wel- 
fare of the nation that they now 
raise their voices about some policies 
pursued by some administrators of 
government that we feel are danger- 
ous to the best interest of the nation 
itself. 


“The handling of labor matters by 
representatives of the Federal Gov- 
ernment is nothing new to railroad 
workers. Beginning with the enact- 
ment of the Erdman Act in 1888, 
some 55 years ago, railroad workers 
have been subject to federal law es- 
tablishing procedure and determin- 
ing labor relations in the railroad 
transportation industry. That is be- 
cause of the tremendous importance 
of mass transportation to the nation 
itself. Transportation by railroad is 
the arterial supply system of our 
whole economic activity. The railroads 
are the assembly lines of all that we 
produce. We gather up the mate- 
rials, take them to the factories, and 
then they are fabricated and we dis- 
tribute them throughout the world to 
the points of consumption. 


“And so the nation has interested 
itself in a continuous efficient, unin- 
terrupted flow of rail transportation, 
as I say, for the last 55 years. At the 
present time and since 1926, railroad 
labor disputes have been adjusted un- 
der a federal law known as the Rail- 
way Labor Act. That law was the 
result of trial and error over a period 
of some 32 or 33 years preceding its 
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enactment. We feel, and I think it is 
generally agreed, that the Railway 
Labor Act is perfection in the orderly 
processes of maintaining satisfactory 
labor relaticns in a large industry es- 
sentially necessary to the welfare of 
the nation. That law provides an 
obligation, enforceable in the courts, 
of making and maintaining collective 
bargaining contracts and the settle- 
ment of disputes arising under such 
contracts through conference, nego- 
tiation, federal mediation, voluntary 
arbitration, and finally by the inter- 
vention of the President of the United 
States through an inquiry to be car- 
ried out by a Presidential Commis- 
sion, so that the nation may be in- 
formed of the merits and the facts of 
any controversy that might threaten 
to interrupt the essential life’s blood 
of our industrial machine. That law 
has worked well. It has assured and 
provided to the nation a continuous 
flow of these essential services, until 
just recently when some people who 
perhaps do not understand the diffi- 
culties of dealing with labor rela- 
tions have undertaken to interfere 
with the orderly processes of that 
machinery. 

“To state the situation concretely, 
briefly and directly, the railroad work- 
ers of this country, numbering in ex- 
cess of a million, in September of 
1942 served legal notice for upward 
revisions in their wage scales of 20 
cents an hour, with a basic minimum 
of 70 cents an hour. In due course, 
conferences were held upon a natiton- 
wide scale, mediation ensued. Volun- 
tary arbitration was not available be- 
cause unacceptable. In due course the 
President of the United States inter- 
vened according to his statutory duty 
under Section 10 of the Railway Labor 
Act, and he appointed a commission 
of three to investigate the merits of 
the controversy over requested up- 
ward revision in wages. 

“Two outstanding, eminent econ- 
omists were appointed to membership 
on that Board and the third member 
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was an outstanding, reputable law- 
yer. The board began its public 
hearing in the federal court rooms in 
the city of Chicago on the first day 
of last March. Railroad workers and 
managers were summoned under 
Presidential powers to appear and 
give testimony under oath in regard 
to the merits of the controversy. 
Forty-four days of public hearing in 
the nature of a trial were consumed 
by that board in hearing the contro- 
versy, and 6,338 pages of testimony 
and argument were submitted at that 
hearing by the parties; 471 exhibits, 


many of them voluminous, were sub-' 


mitted in that case. Economists were 
employed by the unions, as well as 
the utilization of our own staff serv- 
ices. It might be said, conservatively, 
that we introduced two truckloads of 
statistical material exploring and ex- 
amining the facts in all of the social 
and economic aspects of that case. An 
equally comprehensive presentation of 
material was made by the opposition. 

“On the 7th day of May, the board 
went into executive session, and on 
the 24th day of May the Presidential 
Commission filed with the President 
of the United States a comprehensive 
report awarding to the railroad work- 
ers of the nation an increase in their 
basic wage rates of eight cents an 
hour, retroactive to February 1, 1948. 
It was provided in the recommenda- 
tions of the commission to the Presi- 
dent that the back pay or the retro- 
active pay would be paid in war bonds 
amounting to $85,000,000 in order 
that it could not be said that any in- 
flationary results might flow from the 
distribution of such sums to the 
workers of the nation. The total in- 
crease in wages, exclusive of the re- 
troactive compensation, was $205,- 
000,000, which the railroad workers of 
the nation had won. 

“In the report submitted to the 
President these learned and outstand- 
ing gentlemen, specialists in the field 
in which they were working, said that 
in their judgment the general increase 
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of eight cents an hour was the mini- 
mum non-inflationary increase that 
the nations railroad workers were en- 
titled to receive, because thousands of 
them were suffering under sub-stand- 
ard living wages; 120,000 received 
wages of 46 cents an hour or less; 
544,000 received wages of 70 cents 
an hour or less, and 553,000 received 
wages above 70 cents an hour. The 
board said that in addition they were 
awarding the increase because thea 
workers had established that the 
were suffering from a gross inequity 
developed in the calendar years of 
1941 and 1942, or the period of the 
war, because railroad workers, oper- 
ating under federal machinery, had 
not been able to progress as rapidly 
in the determination of their wage 
demands as other workers had prog- 
ressed during that period of time, and 
the railroad workers of the nation had 
only succeeded in raising their basic 
wage levels on the average 10 cents 
an hour, while all other industrial 
workers of the nation, 30,000,000, had 
raised their basic wages, the straigh 
time average hourly rate, during that 
period, on an average of 18.4 cent 
per hour. And if non-manufacturi 
industrial workers were excluded an 
only the manufacturing industria 
workers were taken, they had raised 
their wages in the two calendar year 
just mentioned 21 cents an hour aboyi 
the’ weighted straight time averag 
hourly rate of 738% cents per ho 
received by the one million plus 
the nations railroad workers. T 
board concluded that if we were 
go on with the orderly disposition 
industrial controversies over wa 
and conditions of employment, such 
delay must not operate to the dis 
vantage of the workers of the nati 
“On the 27th day of May the Pre 
dent of our great nation appealed 
your speaker to accept the dec 
of that board, because we were of 
opinion it was inadequate and had 
indicated our disappointment. But, 
gocd citizens in a time of war, anxio 
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0 do everything humanly possible to 
contribute our bit to the successful 
lefense of the nation, we capitulated 
und accepted the request of the Presi- 
lent and regarded the controversy as 
‘losed. We arranged a conference with 
the managers of the nations railroads 
for New York City on the 23rd of 
June, to execute formal contracts and 
make effective the changes in our 
vage schedules to implement the rec- 
mmendation of the board and the 
xxpressed wishes of the President of 
hee United States. 


“And lo and behold, out of a clear 
sky on the morning of the 23rd day 
xf June, at the time we were to as- 
semble in the conference room to ex- 
acute the contract, Judge Vinson is- 
sued an edict setting aside the eight- 
sent increase—no notice, no confer- 
ance, no previous indication that any 
such action would be taken—very 
orief, terse, 350 words, declaring that 
the increase in wages granted the na- 
tions railroad workers was inflation- 
ary and should not become effective. 


“Some four or five days following 
the 23rd of June Director Vinson is- 
sued an opinion in support of his de- 
cision, and in that opinion the director 
said that we could get no further in- 
erease in pay because we had received 
in December of 1941, 12 months prior 
to the enactment of the stabilization 
law and seven months before the pro- 
mulgation of the Little Steel Formula, 
an increase of 15 per cent, and we 
were only hereafter entitled to enjoy 
an adjustment in sub-standard living 
wages, with an immediate tapering 
off of inter-related job classifications, 
and that by comparison with sound, 
tested bracket rates within our own 
industry—we could not compare our 
wage levels with other industries of 
the nation. 


| “Now we were engaged in a na- 
ional dispute and every one of our 
ndustries are in the pot. Fifty years 
df collective bargaining has more or 
ess standardized our wages and we 
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are unable, even though we are 21 
cents an hour below all other indus- 
trial workers of the nation, to correct 
such gross inequities under the basic 
stabilization law of the nation. 

“Well, that was bad enough, but 
that is only half the story. The rail- 
road corporations of this country now 
are making the greatest profits they 
have ever made in the history of our 
nation. Last year, after the payment 
of all operating expenses and taxes, 
they wound up with a clear profit of 
a billion and a half dollars. Yet we 
are told that three and a half millions, 
representing the nations railroad 
workers and their families, rendering 
the most important service, loyally and 
patriotically and devotedly cannot en- 
joy part of their own creation to re- 
lieve the terrific pressure being ex- 
erted against them to make both ends 
meet in a rising war time economy; 
but if the money remains in the cof- 
fers of the railroad corporations it is 
non-inflationary; if it is distributed 
to the families of a million plus rail- 
road workers it is inflationary. 

“Well, I agree that it would be 
inflationary in one sense: it would 
inflate the stomachs of these poor 
workers of the nations railroads, and 
that is about all it would inflate. 

“T dont know where we are going 
when we have one man who, without 
examining one scintilla of the evi- 
dence in the case, without reading one 
page of the testimony, without any 
notice, hearing or previous warning, 
out of his wisdom, notwithstanding a 
signed declaration of two eminent 
economists who heard the case, that 
the increase would be non-inflation- 
ary, presumes, by the stroke of a 
pen and the writing of a terse mes- 
sage, to hold that it would upset the 
national economy if the workers were 
permitted to enjoy an adjustment of 
a gross inequity that everybody 
admits. 

“Now, my good friends, that is a 
dangerous method of dealing with the 
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workers of this nation, and that is a 
dangerous method of dealing with la- 
bor relations, and if it is persisted 
in it will destroy the last vestige of 
orderly determination of  contro- 
versies between workers and manage- 
ment of industry. 

“Can you imagine, after 55 years of 
historical developments, spending 
$100,000 of our money and 44 days 
in public hearings, winning an im- 
partial Presidential Commission’s de- 
cision, that it is fair and in the best 
interests of the future stability of the 
nation’s labor relations to handle the 
situation in that way? 

“Well, we have been since the 23rd 
day of June holding conferences with 
everybody in Washington. We have 
appealed to the President, but so far 
we have not been able to get an ad- 
justment of this controversy. 

“Our situation is desperate, or I 
would not be here this morning. Our 
people are revolting against the or- 
ganizations because they say that as 
leaders we are no damned good, we 
don’t get results for them. CIO and 
the Mine Workers District 50 are 
promising the world with a fence 
around it. In their desperation they 
seek relief from any source. Thou- 
sands have left our industry. We are 
on the verge of a most chaotic condi- 
tion in railroad transportation. To- 
day we are short 100,000 workers to 
properly man the services of our in- 
dustry. Our turnover is at a rate ex- 
ceeding 100 per cent annually of the 
total working force. 

“In the twelve months ending with 
June of 19438, the present year, accord- 
ing to the official report of the Rail- 
road Retirement Board, we actually 
employed 1,340,000 new railroad work- 
ers not heretofore associated with or 
attached to the railroad industry to 
maintain a total working force of 
1,350,000—10,000 less than a total 
100 per cent turnover in our working 
force in 12 months. 


“What have the managers been do- 
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ing in order to meet this desperate 
manpower situation occasioned by this 
upset in wage adjustment procedures 
and to bring a vital war industry into 
line with general wages paid in other 
industries of the nation? They have 
gone out and have hired schoolboys 
14 and 15 years of age to run the 
nation’s railroads. And right now the 
War Manpower Commission and rail- 
road managers are putting on the 
pressure to let these children work in 
the industry after school hours. Here- 
tofore, because of the hazardous na- 
ture of the industry, no person could 


., get a job under 21 years of age with-— 


out their guardians or their parents” 
signing a release from all future lia- 
bility in case of personal injury or 
death. Some states are permitting 
them to do it. I learned from our good 
friend, Commissioner Moriarty in the | 
State on Massachusetts, that he has 
stood steadfast against the exploita- 
tion of school children below 18 years | 
of age. 

“But that is not half the story. 
Through the ingenuity of our man- 
agers and some sympathetic govern- 
ment representatives, they have gone 
south of the border, to a sub-standard 
living condition nation in relation to 
our own, and have imported thousands 
of Mexican Nationals under contract 
and put them to work on the nation’s 
railroads at these starvation wages. 
That’s bad, not because they are oun 


icans, but because we go to a coun 
try having half the living standards” 
that we enjoy, because we cannot ge 
domestic labor to work for the starva- 
tion wages that one of America’s out- 
standing industries is paying. 4 
“Well, as I say, that’s bad. But 
here is ‘tthe prize package. Now Mr. 
Henry Stimson, our Honorable “a 


tary of War, has called upon the 
Manpower Commissioner, the Honor- 

able Mr. McNutt, to issue the nee 
sary regulations and instructions to 
permit the employment of prisoners 
of war on the nations railroads. My 
God, my friends! Railroading is a 

& 
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most delicate operation. We carry on 
in the day and in the night. By split 
seconds our mechanism and our hu- 
man working force must operate with 
the accuracy of a fine watch. It re- 
quires high type, responsible, devoted 
workers. Otherwise, if one operation 
goes amiss the whole machine brings 
disaster. 

“We only need to look to what hap- 
pened in Philadelphia, when the lives 
of 80 of our people were snuffed out. 


“We are doing a heroic job with the 
old equipment that we have. We can’t 
get any more, and in this year of 1943 
we will handle double the total volume 
of railroad freight traffic that we 
handled in 1939 and we will do it this 
year with only 32 per cent more work- 
ers—a 100 per cent increase in pro- 
duction with a 32 per cent increase 
in working force — the greatest 
achievement by an old, established in- 
dustry in the history of the nation. 

“We can’t go on. We can’t operate 

the nation’s railroads with school 
children, with Mexican Nationals who 
know nothing of our operations, and 
with prisoners of war. I can’t get 
the reasoning of one who would turn 
loose a Nazi soldier, skilled in demo- 
lition practices under the Fuehrer, to 
Tun amuck on the nation’s railroads. 
For security reasons I should not 
mention the possibility of destroying 
the lives of thousands of our people, 
and millions of dollars in property by 
just a slight readjustment of our in- 
tricate mechanisms. 
“We have said that we will resist 
this—not in our own interests but in 
the interests of maintaining a steady 
flow of transportation to the nation 
and to our boys at the front. 


“We have reached an impassé. We 
have gone through all the machinery 
for 13 months; we have spent $100,000 
of our money; we have won the de- 
cision of a Presidential Commission, 
and we are denied the opportunity to 
level off industrial wages generally— 
not completely but only partially. 
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“I agree with the report of the 
Resolutions Committee telling you 
here this morning and late yesterday 
that it is a most dangerous practice 
to permit the resolution of these con- 
troversies by the exercise of the power 
of one man who does not even hear 
the case, a man sheltered in the vacu- 
um of an office, a man who does not 
understand, by previous training or 
by facts available the underlying, 
deep-seated fundamental principles 
dictating wage decisions. 

“Our people are demanding that 
we put out a strike ballot. We are 
conscious of our national responsibili- 
ties. We shall do nothing that will in 
any way obstruct the nation’s war 
effort. But, on the same considera- 
tion, we cry out loudly now against 
those methods that we resist on the 
battlefronts of the nation. We ask for 
the democratic process. We will abide 
while the nation’s welfare is con- 
cerned, come what may, from the op- 
eration of those processes. 

“T have taken more time than I in- 
tended, but we are suffering from one 
of the greatest injustices and one of 
the most arbitrary and capricious 
acts that has ever been perpetrated 
upon a large group of patriotic and 
loyal devoted citizens in a most vital 
industrial operation of the natiton in 
a time of war. That explains why I 
take the time of the convention, be- 
cause I can well appreciate that un- 
less these conditions are rapidly ad- 
justed, chaos impends in the ma- 
chineries that have been developed for 
the determination of the wages of the 
working people of this nation that 
will seriously retard the best inter- 
ests of the nation to carry on in the 
most efficient manner in this time of 
grave national concern.” 


Railroads, Dual Union (Utility 
Workers)—(1942, p. 597) The atten- 
tion of the convention was directed to 
a dual union organizing railroad work- 
ers. Interested international unions 
were requested to combat this organ- 
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ization known as the Utility Workers 
and bring about its dissolution. Mat- 
ter referred to the Railway Employes 
Department of the A. F. of L. 

Railway Employees (Street and 
Electric) ys. Machinists—(see: Ma- 
chinists) 


Rationing (Price Control and) (see: 
Price Control) 


Reaffiliation Rights—(1944, p. 534) 
Res. 45, unanimously adopted, follows: 
Whereas—The International Typo- 
graphical Union has reaffiliated with 
the American Federation of Labor 


with all “rights heretofore possessed’ 


by the International Typographical 
Union reaffirmed and reestablished as 
though no breach had taken place in 
the affiliation,” and 

Whereas—The same factors that 
caused the breeach, and the agreement 
on the basis of reaffiliation (ratified 
by the 1943 Convention of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor and the 
membership of the International Ty- 
pographical Union) may apply to 
other unions not now affiliated with 
the American Federation of Labor, 
therefore, be it 

Resolved—That the above men- 
tioned basis of reaffiliation stand as 
the basis of reaffiliation of any other 
international union which may desire 
to take advantage thereof. 


Rearmament Problems — (1952, p. 
102) In its report to the convention, 
the Executive Council included the 
following statements: 

The very fact that the present 
crisis is not of a temporary character 
makes it all the more imperative that 
the rearmament effort of the demo- 
cratic nations be pursued in such a 
way that the economy of the free 
world is not unduly disturbed and 
deranged. This danger must be espe- 
cially avoided insofar as it affects the 
tasks of satisfying the essential needs 
of the population. Hungry, discon- 
tented or disaffected people cannot 
produce the fullest efficiency. Espe- 
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cially because this is a prolonged 
emergency, must the vital functions 
of a free society in the field of social 
progress and in the protection of hu- 
man liberties be preserved and pro- 
moted. 


It would be suicidal folly to assume 
that ‘social progress as such could 
render superfluous or make unneces- 
sary adequate rearmament by the 
democratic world. Social progress ca 
certainly be of great aid in exposing 
and cutting the ground from under 
the demagogic Communist fifth col- 
umn and strengthening the national 
morale in the free countries. But de- 
cent living standards, good working 
conditions and social progress a 
themselves no answer to the menace 
or protection against the power of 
the gigantic Soviet war machine. 

There is no simple formula for, 
easy solution of, the burdens of re- 
armament. These burdens are real. 
Nor is there any magic shortcut to 
the blessings of social progress. The 
issue we face is not one of guns ve 
sus butter or butter versus guns. To 
day, we do not have the freedom of 
choice. We must never forget at 
while it takes two to wage peace, 
takes only one to wage war. That is 
the actual situation we face. We must 
face it without fear or illusions. With: 
out any butter, it would be very hard 
for -the democracies to assure ade- 
quate and efficient production of : 
On the other hand, without any guns 
to protect them, it would be impos 
sible for the men, women, and chil 
dren of the democracies to have and 
enjoy their symbolic butter in a world 
weighed down and harassed by the 
increasing threat of Russian aggres 
sion and Communist enslavement. Be 
cause of the very nature of this men- 
ace, the free world must find 
necessary ways and means to ass 
itself both guns and butter. 

The international free labor move 
ment must face the complicated an 
dificult task of combining the 
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avoidable and absolutely urgent re- 
armament effort with the indispensa- 
ble preservation of social progress. 
Toward this end, free labor must in- 
sist on an adequate voice and repre- 
sentation in the defense effort. Fur- 
thermore, there must be an equitable 
sharing of the burdens of the costly 
rearmament program. We must vig- 
orously reject all reactionary moves 
to use the rearmament effort as a 
pretext for opposing further social 
progress or as an excuse for weaken- 
ing or even wiping out the benefits of 
labor legislation and social security 
already attained. 


European Democracies — (1952, p. 
104) We cannot plead too strongly 
for greater rearmament efforts by the 
European democracies to the highest 
level that their economies will bear. 
In making this plea, we do not seek 
the slightest diminution of military 
effort or reduction of any other con- 
tribution by our own country toward 
the security of the free peoples, the 
prevention of war, and the preserva- 
tion of world peace. We fully real- 
ize that the Western European na- 
tions themselves do not yet have suffi- 
cient strength or military forces and 
resources to beat back the Soviet 
armed forces, should they be hurled 
at democratic Europe. To deter and 
help assure the defeat of such Soviet 
madness, we propose that the 
strengthening of Western European 
military forces be accompanied by an 
inerease in the number of United 
States fighting men stationed in free 
Europe. 


Reciprocal Trade Agreements — 
(1948, pp. 85, 384) The convention 
adopted the following report: 


As the reciprocal trade agreement 
laws permitting the President to 
reach trade agreements by negotia- 
tions with other nations were due to 
expire on June 12, 1943, H.J. Res. 111 
(Public No. 66) was introduced on 
April 2, 1942. A statement was made 
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by the American Federation of Labor 
supporting the renewal of the trade 
agreements and the resolution passed 
the House on May 18, extending the 
President’s authority to two years 
instead of three years as requested. 
The Senate finally agreed to the 
House Act on June 2 and the Presi- 
dent approved it on June 7, 1943. 


(1948, p. 166) E.C. reported sup- 
port of proposal to extend the Re- 
ciprocal Trade Agreements Act for 
three years as proposed by the Pres- 
ident. Bill as finally enacted extended 
the Act for one year. 


(P. 450) Convention unanimously 
adopted committee report and recom- 
mendations as follows: 

We recommend that the American 
Federation of Labor support the prin- 
ciple of this Act. The Reciprocal 
Trade Agreements program offers a 
method for future looking toward the 
further freeing of international trade 
from restrictive barriers. However, 
in some instances the duty reductions 
already made have reached the point 
where further reductions would en- 
danger the employment in particular 
industries exposed to competition 
from abroad. 

In supporting the trade agreements 
program, we recognize the need of 
safeguarding American labor in some 
industries especially where wages are 
a relatively heavy factor in the cost 
of production against competition that 
threatens to undermine our labor 
standards. Then, too, we would urge 
that in the process of reaching Re- 
ciprocal Trade Agreements affecting 
the labor standards of our workers 
that Labor be accorded an appropriate 
and adequate opportunity of presen- 
tation and effectual representation. 


(1949, pp. 210, 464) Previous po- 
sition of the A. F. of L. reaffirmed 
by the H.C. and approved by con- 
vention. 


(1950, p. 27) Res. 21 called for 
support of the reciprocal trade agree: 
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ments program of the government, 
and urged that it be pushed with 
vigor, unimpeded by partisan polit- 
ical obstacles and . . . special inter- 
ests. 


(P. 474) As was done on previous 
occasions, your committee recom- 
mends approval of the principle un- 
derlying reciprocal trade agreements. 

The reciprocal trade agreements 
program offers a method toward free- 
ing of international trade from re- 
strictive barriers. However, in some 
instances the duty reductions already 
made have reached the point where 
further reductions would endanger 
the employment in particular indus- 
tries exposed to competition from 
abroad. 

In support of the trade agreements 
program, we recognize the need of 
safeguarding American labor in some 
industries especially where wages are 
a relatively heavy factor in the cost 
of production against competition that 
threatens to undermine our labor 
standards. Then, too, we would urge 
that in the process of reaching re- 
ciprocal trade agreements affecting 
the labor standards of our workers, 
Labor be accorded an appropriate and 
adequate opportunity of presentation 
and effectual representation. 


(1951, p. 115) Imports in 1951 have 
been at the highest point in history 
and have averaged about a billion 
dollars per month. But for the ship- 
ment of arms and military equipment 
under the North Atlantic Treaty and 
of materials to help the European 
armament industry, our imports 
would continue to. balance our exports. 
This balance of exports and imports 
is a desirable goal, but we must not 
overlook the dangers to our labor 
standards from competitive imports. 
In some instances the products that 
compete in our domestic market are 
manufactured abroad at costs far be- 
low our own because of the low wage 
payments prevaailing in some coun- 
tries. Such imports exert a heavy 
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pressure upon the wage structure of 
the industries that experience the 
competition. 

While we welcome increased im- 
ports of non-competitive products 
(which represent about two-thirds of 
our total imports) we must insist that 
the imports that do compete shall com- 
pete on a fair basis. We seek compe- 
titive parity with imports in our own 
market. 


(P. 527) The experience of a num-— 
ber of our affiliates which have been 
faced with a rising volume of com-— 


+, petitive imports has been one of dis- 


satisfaction with the administration 
of the Trade Agreements Act. 


In extending this law, which was 
first placed on the statute books in 
1934, Congress this time attached far- 
reaching amendments designed pri-— 
marily to afford a remedy against in- . 
jury to our own producers which 
might result from reduced tariff rates. 


One of the amendments was a lib- 
eralization of the escape clause and a 
more explicit definition of injury as 
well as enumeration of the factors 
that must be taken into account in 
determining whether an injury has 
been incurred or whether it threatens. 


Under the new law, a decline in 
employment or production (which may : 
result from reduced hours of the esi 
tablished work schedule) must be con-— 
sidered as evidence of injury. This is 
a new provision and is the first time 
that employment and wages have been 
recognized by trade agreements la 
as economic elements that may be ad 
versely affected by international com- 
petition. 

The new law also reenacted the so 
called “peril point” amendment, whic 
calls for a finding by the Tariff Com- 
mission, before a new trade agree- 
ment is negotiated, of the level belo 
which a duty should not be cut. This 
is a further safeguard against un 
necessary injury from trade agre 
ments. 
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Then, too, the new law provides a 
remedy against wage competition as a 
way of underselling domestic pro- 
ducers by foreign products. The 
American Federation of Labor cannot 
condone wage competition from 
abroad when we have made elimina- 
tion of wage competition in this coun- 
try a cardinal principle of our legisla- 
tion. It would be folly to expose the 
labor standards we have guarded so 
jealously at home to the undermining 
effects of unfair competition from 
abroad. 


Finally, Congress amended the 
trade agreement bill by requiring the 
abrogatiton of trade agreements with 
all Communist dominated countries 
and withdrawal of all trade agree- 
ment concessions accruing indirectly 
to those countries from our trade 
agreements with other countries 
through the operation of the most- 
favored nation clause. 


We note with satisfaction the re- 
cent action of the State Department 
in carrying out this provision of the 
law, including the announcement of 
its determination to withdraw en- 
tirely from our trade agreement with 
Czechoslovakia. 


Your committee also directs atten- 
tion to the levying of a tax on im- 
ports based on foreign values in for- 
eign currency converted into dollars. 
In many instances this basis of eval- 
uation gives the foreign goods an ad- 
ditional price advantage over the 
products of our own workers. Then, 
too, we oppose efforts now being made 
to abolish the American selling price 
as a basis of valuation in the in- 
stances where it is now employed; in- 
deed we urge extension of this prin- 
ciple of evaluation. 


(1953, pp. 192, 500) Im this por- 
tion of its report the Executive Coun- 
cil summarizes legislative develop- 
ments in the first session of the 83rd 
Congress relating to tariff and trade 


legislation. 
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In the closing days of the session, 
the Reciprocal Trade Agreements 
Program, whose broad purposes have 
been supported by the American Fed- 
eration of Labor from the outset, was 
extended until June 12, 1954. In the 
meantime, a special commission is to 
conduct a review of U.S. trade and 
tariff policies. 

Your committee notes that this 
pending new study and review of the 
tariff and trade policies of the U.S. 
comes in the wake of several recent 
studies of this subject. An especially 
comprehensive study was recently 
conducted by the Presidential Trade 
Policy Board. It resulted in a report 
published last February known as the 
Bell Report. A special report was 
also issued last summer by a Special 
Presidential Committee on the sub- 
ject of trade and exchange problems 
in the dollar and sterling areas. Pur- 
suant to Senate Resolution 25, a Pub- 
lic Advisory Committee was appoint- 
ed by the Senate Committee on Bank- 
ing and Currency to study foreign in- 
vestments and foreign trade. All of 
these investigations are preliminary 
to the Congressional action on the 
trade agreement policy anticipated in 
the coming session. 


Our trade policies should serve our 
national interests and help, rather 
than hinder, the continued expansion 
of production and employment, both 
at home and abroad. The foremost 
objectives of such policy should be 
the maintenance of full employment 
and the increase in real income. 
While we should continue our estab- 
lished policy aimed toward a steady 
expansion of economic activity and 
international trade, we must also in- 
sist on safeguards needed to prevent 
disruptive dislocation of employment 
at home. 


(Pp. 404, 649) Res. 35: 
Whereas—It never was the inten- 


tion of the reciprocal trade treaty 
policy of the Federal Government to 
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permit foreign made products to be 
imported in this country under cir- 
cumstances that will result in com- 
plete ruination of competitive Ameri- 
can industry, and 


Whereas—Such a situation has been 
and still is developing in the motor- 
cycle industry as shown by the fol- 
lowing facts: The United Kingdom, 
West Germany and Italy are shipping 
into this country motorcycles which 
sell for an average of 30 to 35% less 
than comparable American made 
products; this price differential re- 
sults in part from the fact that the 
average wage rate in the automotive 
industry in the United Kingdom and 
other foreign countries is 63 cents an 
hour or less, while the average wage 
rate in motorcycle manufacturing in 
this country for workers who are 
members of the International Union, 
United Automobile Workers of Amer- 
ica, A. F. of L., is $2.13 per hour, 
plus generally superior working con- 
ditions and social benefits, and 

Whereas—This price differential is 
also due in part to the devaluation of 
the value of the Erglish pound by 
approximately 30%. Such price dif- 
ferential has resulted in the loss of 
40% of sales of one company, Har- 
ley-Davidson Motor Company of Mil- 
waukee, Wisconsin, during the cur- 
rent manufacturing season, which 
loss of sales is directly accounted for 
by the sales made in this country of 
the English and other foreign made 
motorcycles. Such loss of sales has 
also resulted in loss of jobs by 1500 
American working men and women 
at the Harley-Davidson Company, and 


Whereas—In addition to the unfair 
competitive advantage enjoyed by the 
imported English and other foreign 
made motorcycles, the British Empire 
except Canada, has made it impos- 
sible for American manufacturers to 
sell their products in the British Em- 
pire with the result that while such 
British made product is freely sold 
here to the ruination of the Ameri- 


. 
‘ 
‘‘mit American-made motorcycles to 
: 
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can working man, American made 
products of the same type are exclud- — 
ed from the British market, and | 
Whereas — The Wisconsin State 
Federation of Labor in convention as- 
sembled in the City of Green Bay, 
Wisconsin, during the week of August — 
17, 19538, went on record as being ~ 
vigorously opposed to the granting of — 
any tariff or import duty preferences — 
which will permit continuation of the 
intolerable condition described above, 
and as supporting any reasonable 
changes in such import duty or im- — 
port quota regulations which will per- 


compete on a_ fair and equal basis 
with English and other foreign made 
motorcycles for 
therefore, be it 


Resolved—That the delegates to the 
72nd Convention of the American — 
Federation of Labor meeting in St. 
Louis, Missouri, go on record concur- — 
ring in the sentiments expressed in . 
this resolution, and be it further : 

Resolved—That this resolution be — 
referred to the Executive Council of © 
the American Federation of Labor — 
with a view that it investigate the 


American _ sales, 


possibility of working out a coopera- 
tive program between management 
and Labor 
problem. 


Your committee considered jointly 
Resolutions No. 35 and No. 42 and 
No. 53 and No. 129, and expresses 
sympathy with the situation com- 
plained of and recommends reference © 
of them to the officers of the A. F. of © 
L. for study and consideration and to 
render every possible aid to the or- 
ganizations concerned. 


(1954, p. 142) The E.C. reported 
failure of passage of proposed legisla- 
tion on reciprocal trade agreements, 
and concluded with the statement: 

The American Federation of Labor 
has long favored a maximum of for- 
eign trade that can be carried on with- 
out undermining our own wage struc- 
ture and working conditions and with- 


in order to solve this 
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out causing unemployment in our own 
ranks. We continue to adhere to this 
position and call for proper vigilance 
in upholding these standards against 
foreign competition that derives its 
cost advantage from lower wages and 
inferior working conditions that may 
prevail abroad. We are therefore con- 
cerned with practical and workable 
administrative remedies that will as- 
sure correction of injurious competi- 
tion without unnecessarily restricting 
imports. Protection should be extend- 
ed only to the point needed to over- 
come unfairness of import competi- 
tion. However, to that extent we must 
go if we are to preserve the standards 
to which we are dedicated. 


(P. 584) The Executive Council 
has summarized develepoments which 
led to the adoption in the past ses- 
sion of Congress of a one-year exten- 
sion of reciprocal trade legislation. Al- 
though the President’s Commission on 
Foreign Economic Policy made broad 
recommendations for modification of 
tariff legislation, Congressional con- 
sideration was confined to the Com- 
mission’s proposal for a three-year ex- 
tension of the reciprocal trade pro- 
gram. After rejecting bills which 
would have all but killed the recipro- 

cal trade program, the Congress com- 
promised on a one-year extension of 
the Trade Agreements Act. The issue 
: will therefore again be considered in 
the next session of Congress. 


In furtherance of our basic policy 
of seeking to obtain expansion of in- 
ternational commerce and removal of 
barriers to world trade, our Federa- 
tion should continue to support the 
reciprocal trade program. At the same 
time, every effort must be made to be 
“certain that the nation’s trade and 
tariff policies safeguard the employ- 
ment opportunities of American work- 
‘ers and protect labor standards, both 
‘in our own country and abroad. 


Records and Transcriptions, Tariff 
‘on—(1952, pp. 378, 520) Res. 138: 
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Whereas—The import of transcrip- 
tions recorded and manufactured out- 
side of the United States at lower 
labor costs and at sub-standard con- 
ditions and also in many cases by non- 
union performers is constantly on the 
increase, and 

Whereas—American labor  stand- 
ards are measured by unfair competi- 
tion from foreign imports, and 

Whereas—These foreign made tran- 
scriptions compete with transcriptions 
made and used in this country and 
which use actors, singers and announc- 
ers who are members of the A. F. of 
L., and 

Whereas—The use of these foreign 
made recordings in this country poses 
a serious problem of reduction in em- 
ployment opportunities for A. F. of L., 
members, and 

Whereas—Protective measures and 
a protective tariff are essential to pro- 
tect the continued employment of A. 
F. of L. members, therefore, be it 


Resolved—That this 1952 A. F. of 
L. Convention go on record as urging 
the Congress and Executive of the 
United States to take immediate steps 
toward protective and remedial leg- 
islation to combat the inflow of for- 
eign transcriptions recorded and man- 
ufactured outside of the United States 
(taking into consideration specific 
regulatory provisions to allow a cer- 
tain limited importation of transcribed 
programs of international cultural ex- 
change value). 


Recreation—(1924, p. 80)—The A. 
F. of L. again desires to call attention 
to its report of last year and the reso- 
lutions adopted by the convention on 
the subject of constructive recreation 
in relation to the needs of working 
people but especially in relation to the 
children of America. 

The report and resolutions both en- 
dorsed the Community Service of the 
Playground and Recreation Associa- 
tion of America which is striving to 
aid cities and towns everywhere to 
do their full duty in respect to the 
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establishment and proper administra- 
tion of playgrounds, athletic fields and 
community centers for young and old. 

Since the 1923 convention, 11 inter- 
national and state labor bodies opened 
their convention doors to a speaker 
from that association who pointed out 
the national need of improvements and 
extension of community recreation 
provisions and the ways in which or- 
ganized labor could help. 

The convention again endorses this 
valuable movement and commends it 
as worthy of commanding the hearty 
cooperation of all our affiliated bodies. 

In taking part in such work organ- 
ized labor is recognizing the funda- 
mental value of play in the right de- 
velopment of child life, physically, 
socially, aesthetically and in its train- 
ing for sound citizenship. Through 
supervised recreation we can help to 
reduce the volume of disease, nervous 
breakdown and moral delinquency in 
the U.S., thereby in return cutting 
down the enormous costs of public care 
of the victims of these troubles. 


In respect to the needs of the work- 
ers for wholesome recreation we call 
attention to the fact that so much of 
industry as carried on today within 
doors, requires the utilization of only 
the small muscles for the most part 
and consists of minute processes, all 
of which means that on the job the 
worker gets little sunshine and fresh 
air, little exercise of the major mus- 
cles of the body, the lungs and heart 
and that he derives meager, if any, 
creative satisfaction from his hours 
of daily toil. 

The results of ‘all this are revealed 
in the mortality statistics for the so- 
called degenerative diseases of heart, 
liver, stomach, nerves and kidneys. 
They are altogether too high and un- 
necessarily so. 

Workers must take more recreation 
during the greater leisure which they 
have gained through the shorter work 
day. Here is their great opportunity 
to conserve and increase their health, 
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vitality and efficiency and at the same 
time get more joy out of life. They 
should make use of every community 
facility that exists in their cities and 
actively aid in their extension and 
perfection until all the people of all 
ages are served thereby. 


(1925, p. 78) The last two conven- 
tions have endorsed the work of the 
Playground and Recreation Associa- 
tion of America and the E.C. in its 
May meeting endorsed in principle 
the program of fundamentals advocat- 
ed by this association. This program 


_, and the whole problem and opportu- 


nity which leisure presents to wage 
earners were referred to the commit- 
tee on education for study and future 


report. 


Even first efforts to survey the scope 
of the problem and find sources of 
information and agencies concerned, 
reveal the ramifications involved and 
the fundamental importance of the un- 
dertaking. Recreation, cr more prop- 
erly, re-creation, is essential to com- 
pleteness of life. Play is something 
more than a pastime—for the child it 
is a creative method by which one 
learns about things and people; for 
older persons it combines imagination, 
pleasure and the satisfaction of in- 
dividual desires and aspiration. But 
for all ages play is necessary to bal-— 
ance and for re-creation, and play 
should make it possible for every in-- 
dividual to meet the threefold needs — 
of his nature—physical, mental, and 
spiritual. Constructive use of ieisure 
is preparation for creative work. j 


Our modern municipal life through © 
both its work and its home environ-— 
ment makes necessary collective plan- 
ning and endeavor to make available 
opportunities for recreation. The ob-— 
viously primary steps are to provide | 
school and municipal playgrounds and 
recreation centers. These should be 
provided both for present needs and 
with regard to probable future popula-_ 
tion, growth and city development. I 
addition to planning for the materia 
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ide, there must be centers through 
Thich recreation activities are organ- 
red and directed. This phase of the 
roblem brings us to consideration of 
he primary elements of city life. Mod- 
rn cities are demonstrations of our 
echanical triumphs, material progress 
nd quantity production. But they 
ave lost unity of living and coherence 
f group life. Size forbids a commu- 
ity center in the real sense. Unless 
here is some way for people to do 
ogether the same things, think of the 
ame things, or together to consider 
jutual problems, there can be no real 
pirit of community. 


The problem divides into two main 
arts: One providing recreation op- 
ortunities that will counteract the ef- 
ects of the modern city, and the other 
joking to future developments of 
ommunity life. 

With the rapidly increasing produc- 
ion of electric power and the perfect- 
ng of long-distance transmission tech- 
ique so that distance is practically a 
egligible factor, a revolutionary de- 
elopment is initiated. Power and 
1achine tools will be as available on 
he farm as in the town. The farm 
vill apply the practices of a machine 
hop and the factory may be located 
n green meadows. We are in the be- 
inning of a technical revolution that 
vill work as far-reaching reorganiza- 
ion of society as did the industrial 
evolution of the eighteenth century. 

In order to meet this transition in 
| constructive way we must have all 
£ the facts of industrial and social 
ife upon which to base recreation 
ans. For recreation in the largest 
ense concerns not only leisure hours, 
ut the spirit and surroundings under 
hich we live and work. There are 
roups and undertakings concerned 
ith city planning, regional planning, 
arden cities, that are now develop- 

g policies and plans that will deter- 

ine future developments. 

Recreation is only one of the uses 

r which leisure may be utilized. 
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There are innumerable cultural oppor- 
tunities which people of all groups de- 
sire and need. To realize our demo- 
cratic ideals, we must provide equality 
for such opportunities for all. This 
involves planning the material side 
of municipal growth as well as for 
cultural institutions. Much of the mu- 
nicipal planning has been left to com- 
mercial interests. More recently we 
have seen the necessity of planning on 
a basis that comprehends the whole 
life of a region that possesses a unity 
of fundamental elements. 


With material and industrial devel- 
opment should go the enrichment of 
the lives of the human agents. In 
addition to planning for efficient de- 
velopment, Labor is anxious that there 
should be thought for beauty of sur- 
roundings in living and industrial en- 
vironment. We want our community 
life to have balance, fitness, purpose, 
and culture that can grow only out 
of intelligent control over the environ- 
ment and forces of life. We realize 
that we need to conserve natural re- 
sources and beauty as the essential en- 
vironment for civilized life which com- 
prehends both work and leisure. 

The E.C. has directed the committee 
on education to study this whole prob- 
lem. 


(P. 254) Playgrounds are essential, 
so that the children may have ample 
space in all communities, to spend 
their leisure time in a way that will 
help them build up their bodies, so 
that we may become a strong and 
healthy nation. 


The Recreation and Playground As- 
sociation of America was established 
for the purpose of aiding the different 
municipalities to create proper recrea- 
tion facilities for the children and 
adults, and as this association is doing 
much good in promoting such work 
in this country, we recommend that 
the 45th Annual Convention of the 
A. F. of L. go on record in endorsing 
the work that the Recreation and 
Playground Association is doing, and 
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instruct the E.C. to cooperate with 
said association, and have circular let- 
ters mailed to all affiliated central and 
federated bodies, advising them to co- 
operate with the recreation and play- 
ground movement to establish proper 
recreational facilities in their commu- 
nities. 
(1948, p. 243) Res. 34: 


Whereas—The American Federa- 
tion of Labor has recognized the need 
for a public relations program, and 

Whereas—It is generally recognized 
that recreational programs are an im- 


portant factor in any public relations: 


program because they provide one of 
the best avenues of personal contact 
with the general public, as well as an 
opportunity to tell labor’s story, there- 
fore, be it 

Resolved—That the American Fed- 
eration of Labor, assembled in con- 
vention in Cincinnati, Ohio, in Novem- 
ber, 1948, instruct its officers to ex- 
plore the feasibility of developing a 
recreational program for its members 
and report to the next convention their 
findings as a part of its public rela- 
tions program. 


(P. 461) Convention approved the 
resolution and recommended that city 
centraal bodies and state federa- 
tions be invited to submit their views 
and experiences to the officers of the 
AS Eh ot i: 


(1949, pp. 43, 484) Res. 21: 


Whereas—The present mechanized 
age and its increased leisure time de- 
mands comprehensive planning for 
recreation, and 

Whereas—Organized recreation op- 
portunities are essential to the indi- 
vidual and to society in the modern 
community, as are services in the 
health, education, welfare and related 
fields, and 

Whereas — Recreational facilities, 
public and private, should be planned 
and distributed on a neighborhood, dis- 
trict, regional, state and nation-wide 
basis to provide maximum recreational 
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opportunities and services for all age 
groups without discrimination, and 


Whereas—Adequate staffs of quali- 
fied personnel should be employed by 
each agency, organization or group re- 
sponsible for recreational services sc 
as to get maximum use of existing fa- 
cilities, and 

Whereas—The federal, state, county 
and city governments should enact ap- 
propriate legislation to make it pos- 
sible for every community to plan, fi- 
nance and administer an adequate 
public recreation program, therefore 
be it | 

Resolved—That the 68th conventior 
of the American Federation of Labo1 
go on record as urging the feder 
state, county and city governments tc 
expand their recreation programs b 
enacting legislation which will provide 
for the financing and carrying out of 
extensive planning; establishment 
necessary commissions and depart- 
ments; the training of personnel, and 
the coordination of all public and vo 
untary agencies and groups havi 
recreation interests, resources or Yr 
sponsibilities. 


(1952, pp. 255, 492) The A. F. of 
L. reported support for legislation de 
signed to make available a portion 
the revenue received from natio 
forests for the maintenance and oper 
tion of recreational facilities. The co1 
vention authorized continued support 
for such proposals. 


Red Cross and Labor—(1929, p. 107) 
As the agency upon which our govern- 
ment and our people rely for sympa- 
thetic, highly trained, effective aid a 
help in every national disaster w 
the health and lives of our citizen 
are threatened the American 
Cross maintains a position in our bo 
politic to which none other is 
parable. Not only is its unique servi 
nationally extended but in times | 
great world disaster it functions a: 
an international source of succor an¢ 
relief. 
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As a matter of official record we 
give herewith a resolution adopted by 
the delegates of Chapters of the Amer- 
ican Red Cross at the final plenary 
session of the eighth convention on 
April 25, 1929: 

“Whereas—The men and women 
who perform the nation’s work in the 
factories, in the mines and in the 
manifold trades and industries sup- 
port the services of the American Na- 
tional Red Cross locally, nationally 
and internationally through annual 
membership, and from time to time 
utilize the Red Cross as their agency 
for extending sympathy and substan- 
tial aid to their fellow men and women 
in all ranks of life stricken by dis- 
aster; and 

“Whereas—The A. F. of L., the rep- 
resentative of organized labor of 
the nation, extends the invitation of 
the Red Cross at each Roll Call pe- 
riod to the great mass of working 
men and women and their families 
through the channels of organized la- 
bor; and 

“Whereas—The A. F. of L. has as- 
sured the American Red Cross of its 
continued support; therefore, be it 

“Resolved — That the delegates of 
Chapters of the American National 
Red Cross assembled in convention 
from all parts of the United States 
and its ‘territories express to the A. 
F. of L. and to all its affiliated or- 
ganizations and to the individual 
workers, its most heartfelt thanks for 
the moral and practical support which 
has been given to it and which it feels 
assured it may depend upon at all 
times.” 


Refugees, Displacement of Ameri- 
can Workers by (also see: Immigra- 
tion) 

(1940, p. 492) The problems of 
American workers who were being dis- 
placed or denied employment as a re- 
sult of the Refugee Migration Act was 
presented to the convention in a reso- 
‘lution which called on the Executive 
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Council of the A. F. of L. “to take 
this matter up with the Secretary of 
State for the purpose of seeking a 
cancellation of the ... Act, or fail- 
ing therein, to seek certain regula- 
tions that will prevent the employment 
of such refugees to the exclusion of 
American citizens.” The resolution 
was referred to the E.C. for action. 


Relief (also see: Prevailing Wage; 
Woodrum Amendment, W.P.A.) 

Activities and Accomplishments— 
(1944, p. 276) American Federation 
of Labor organizations are cooperat- 
ing with their respective Community 
Chests or National War Fund Com- 
mittees and American Red Cross 
Chapters in more than a thousand 
communities throughout the land. 
Four hundred fifty-two central labor 
bodies have organized Labor League 
Committees with a total membership 
of 2,523 men and women officially des- 
ignated by their central body. 


Of this total, 1,902 committee mem- 
bers carry the responsibility of help- 
ing to organize and conduct fund- 
raising campaigns for their respective 
Community War Chests and American 
Red Cross Chapters. Hundreds of 
committee members, including some 
of those engaged in campaign activi- 
ties, are organizing and helping to 
carry on Community Service pro- 
grams, a new field for organized la- 
bor in which we attempt to develop 
the benefit of available community 
services in each community for the 
membership of our unions and all 
working people, and particularly to 
help solve the problems and meet the 
needs of demobilized veterans. 


Greater respect and consideration 
for Labor’s opinion, attitude and abili- 
ties are evidenced everywhere. From 
the public relations point of view the 
increased prestige and respect which 
have come to the American Federation 
of Labor as a result of its relief ac- 
tivities are not the least part of its 
achievements in this field. The Amer- 
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ican Federation of Labor’s participa- 
tion in community work has in many 
instances brought Labor for the first 
time into direct and friendly contact 
with elements to whom organized la- 
bor had previously been an almost 
unknown quantity. This first-hand 
knowledge and understanding of the 
aims and ideals of the A. F. of L., 
plus the widespread publicity that has 
been given to the League’s work on 
behalf of the National War Fund and 
Community Chests, have been of im- 
mense value in helping to counteract 
the anti-Labor trend that has lately 


been evidenced in the reactionary 
press of the country. 
Front-page articles in influential 


newspapers, advertisements of appre- 
ciation in Chest publications and daily 
papers, messages of appreciation on 
the radio, all reflect this general rec- 
ognition of and respect for Labor’s 
contribution to the welfare of the com- 
munity. Further proof of lLabor’s 
new standing in the community can 
be found in the fact that there are 
already a number of significant in- 
stances where American Federation of 
Labor representatives have been elect- 
ed chairmen of the community-wide 
campaigns, of budget committees, ex- 
ecutive Committees, and boards of di- 
rectors. 

Support of Labor’s war relief pro- 
gram by the Community War Chests 
of the country, and, since its forma- 
tion, by the National War Fund, is 
part of the agreement of cooperation 
between these organizations and La- 
bor’s League for Human Rights that 
has recently been renewed for the 
third successive year... . 


(P. 574) The report on Labor’s 
relief activities reveals the very 
significant way in which unions have 
accepted responsibility for providing 
aid for fellow workers of invaded and 
bombed countries, assistance for refu- 
gees as well as help in rebuilding the 
free labor movement in the wake of 
armed forces. While we have repeat- 
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edly stated that Labor has a special 
stake in this war, our relief activities 
have given reality to that expression. 
Because workers have had full employ- 
ment during this war, we have had 
incomes that enabled us to have the 
privilege of contributing generously 
to the victims of war as well as shar- 
ing in national responsibility to buy 
War Bonds. We have given out of our 
narrow reserves and given because we 
felt that human freedom is the most 
important thing in life. 

Your committee recommends that 


‘the convention express its hearty ap- 


proval of the wisdom and the con- 
structive vision of our officials who 
have provided this channel for Labor 


to participate in the humanitarian ac- © 


tivities which must follow war as well 


as contribute to the reconstruction ~ 


of democratic institutions. 


We recommend endorsement of the | 


activities and urge our unions to con- 


tinue generous contributions so that 


funds will be available to enable free 
trade unionists to revive their organ- 


ization and renew their activities. As 


we have so often said free trade un- 
ions are essential to democracy and 
the revival of free unions in all coun- 


tries can be our contribution to a free © 
¥ 


world. 


(Disaster Victims)—(19528, pp. 443, 
655). Res. 1238: 

Resolved—That the 72nd Conven- 
tion of the American Federation of 
Labor request Congress to study and 
prepare a comprehensive legislative 
program to alleviate the misery of dis- 
aster victims and to grant aid to ray- 
ished areas devastated by tornados 
and other natural phenomena. ; 


(Foreign Workers) —(1947, p. 187) 
Continuing our policy of aiding needy 
trade unionists, the American Federa- 
tion of Labor has expended scores of 
thousands of dollars in providing food 
packages. Hungry and ailing workers 
on both sides of the “iron curtain” 
have thus been rescued from famine. 
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Through special voluntary contribu- 
tions approximating $60,000 made by 
nearly a score of American Federation 
of Labor affiliates, hundreds of food 
packages have been sent every month 
to German trade unionists who are in 
direst need and who have suffered for 
years in Hitler’s concentration camps 
for their loyalty and devotion to free 
trade unionism and democracy. Dur- 
ing the summer we also provided 
$5,000 worth of food to the youth 
camps of the German free trade un- 
ions. 

(Refugee) 

(1954, p. 109) H.R. 8193, amending 
the Refugee Relief Act of 1953, pass- 
ed Congress on August 16,1954. Pub- 
lic Law 751, 83rd Congress. 

The purpose of this Act is to make 
the existing allotments of special non- 
quota visas for Italian, Greek, and 
Dutch Nationals under the refugee or 
relative preference group according 
to current demand. It provides for 
exemption from the requirements of 
certificates of readmission in cases of 
eligible orphans; and permits refugees 
within the United States who would 
fear persecution on return to the coun- 
try of birth, nationality and last resi- 
dence as well as small groups of aliens 
brought from other American repub- 
lics for internment to apply for ad- 
justment of status prior to July 1, 
1955. 

Operations under the Refugee Re- 
lief Act were inauguarated on De- 
cember 4, 1953, with the issuance of 
the first “relative preference” visas 
in Italy and Greece. The keen inter- 
est evidenced in the opportunity pro- 
vided through this medium of the 
uniting of families is best described 
by its over-subscription. As of Feb- 
ruary 27, 1954, 2,815 approved “rela- 
tive preference” petitions are already 
recorded for Greek beneficiaries, while 
such petitions approved for Italian 
nationals number 38,264. 

This registered demand far exceeds 
the allotment of 2,000 for Greece and 
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15,000 for Italy under the “relative 
preference” provision of the Refugee 
Relief Act of 1953. On the other hand, 
the allocations of 45,000 visas for 
Italian refugees and 15,000 for Greek 
refugees remain undersubscribed at 
this time. 


Conversely, the demand for “rela- 
tive preferences” under the Nether- 
lands allotment of 2,000 is very small, 
only 385 approved petitions being re- 
corded for such nationals. A bilateral 
arrangement to permit a greater ap- 
portionment of these numbers to Dutch 
refugees from Indonesia and from the 
1953 flood disaster is contained in the 
bill. 


It appears highly desirabie to bring 
this situation into better balance and 
an arrangement to achieve bilateral 
availability of numbers for persons_in 
the three ethnic groups would appear 
to accomplish this purpose. 


(P. 542) The Refugee Relief Act 
of 1953 was enacted in order to meet 
the immediate problem of permitting 
refugees from the Iron Curtain coun- 
tries, as well as immigrants from na- 
tions with surplus populations, to en- 
ter the United States. Although rec- 
ognizing some of its deficiencies, the 
American Federation of Labor sup- 
ported the enactment of this legisla- 
tion in the hope that its enactment 
would provide a haven to thousands 
of refugees who have fled from the 
Communist terror, 


Unfortunately, restrictive provisions 
in the Act and incredibly bad ad- 
ministration have made the law almost 
totally ineffective. While the Act au- 
thorized admission of 214,000 persons, 
only a trickle of refugees have so far 
found asylum in the United States. 

If the worthwhile purposes of the 
Refugee Relief Act are to be achieved, 
it is essential that the law be amend- 
ed as quickly as possible to assure 
that the full number of refugees au- 
thorized by the Act are actually ad- 
mitted to this country. 
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(1955, p. 126) The E.C. reported 
on proposed amendments to the Refu- 
gee Relief Act of 1953. This section 
of the report closed with the follow- 
ing: 

The American Federation of Labor 
has been deeply concerned by the 
tragic failure of this legislation to 
achieve the very important purposes 
it was intended to accomplish. In part, 
the fault lies with excessively timid 
and over-legalistic administration of 
the law. In part, it may be due to 
certain deficiencies in the law itself 
which have become apparent after two 
years’ experience with it. But what- 
ever the reasons for the lack of suc- 
cess of the program, it is extremely 
important that it be put back on the 
right track at the earliest possible 
moment. Correction of any defects 
in the law itself and in its adminis- 
tration as soon as possible is neces- 
sary in order to save tens of thousands 
of refugees who have fled from the 
Communist terror from extreme hard- 
ship and disillusionment and to con- 
vince the peoples of the Free World 
of the unwavering sincerity of pur- 
pose of our nation. 


Principles (also see: Soc. Sec.) 


(1932, pp. 37, 820) It is unreason- 
able to expect that any program for 
stabilization will prevent all unem- 
ployment in the immediate future. 
Whatever degree of benefits we may 
derive from stabilization we shall need 
to be prepared to relieve the unem- 
ployed for years to come. Since we 
know that the unemployed will be in 
want through no fault of theirs, it is 
negligent and unstatesmanlike not to 
have advance federal as well as local 
programs which can promptly be made 
effective. 


(1) Advance planning of public 
works. Although the proposal to pro- 
vide advance planning of public works 
against cyclical unemployment has 
been under discussion for years and 
met with general approval, we were 


‘‘administrative branch of the govern- 


just as unprepared in the present 
emergency as in all previous crises. 
The federal agency to collect informa- 
tion on public works has not long been 
operative, but such information as 
was available was not promptly made 
the basis for action. The government 
has not yet developed the way to re- 
duce the time-gap between authoriza- 
tion and actual construction which 
provides jobs. This was true even of 
the emergency program authorized in 
the last session of Congress. Although 
big problems are involved in getting 
construction projects under way, the 


ment should have the capacity and 
efficiency to make such public works 
programs serve the purpose of re- 
lief promptly. Men, women, and chil- 
dren have suffered from hunger and 
been forced to ask charity while proj- 
ects providing work were delayed. 

The lessons of this experience should 
be put to service by fixing the respon- 
sibility and development of the ma- 
chinery for a program of public works 
to future periods of depression. 


(2) Use of national credit for 
self-liquidating projects, for building 
homes for workers ‘and other small in- 
come groups, for slum reclamation 
and similar undertakings. The fed- 
eral government responsible for pro- 
moting national welfare should de- 
velop a program for borrowing on the 
national credit to finance such under- © 
takings to provide jobs for those with- 
out sources of income, while at the 
same time increasing national wealth © 
by providing the means for higher — 
standards of living in the less ad- 
vanced groups. % 

Planning the expansion and con-— 
traction of national credit should be a 
part of the whole undertaking of eco- 
nomic planning, based upon a reliable 
standard of economic and social sound- 
ness. The type of undertakings to be 
financed and details of construction 
work should be worked out in advance 
so as to further in balanced propor- 


‘ 
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tions the promotion of national wel- 
fare. 

The only cure for unemployment is 
employment. Every relief plan gains 
in soundness as it approximates nor- 
mal conditions of incomes from the 
creation of wealth needed by society. 
When industry breaks down, emer- 
gency construction undertakings will 
stimulate recovery. 


To meet the tragedy of unemploy- 
ment in any way but giving work is 
failure. But in this, the greatest hu- 
man crisis of our time organized so- 
ciety has failed miserably to meet hu- 
man needs. No payments of relief can 
fill man’s need for creative work or 
maintain the self-respect that comes 
from meeting one’s own responsibili- 
ties. But if work cannot be provided, 
relief payments can at least ward off 
starvation. 


In the crisis of the last two years, 
however, relief, whether public or pri- 
vate, has been totally inadequate to 
meet the unprecedented need—even to 
ward off starvation. Millions have 
been plunged into poverty and despair, 
and our cities and counties have not 
provided enough to keep them in 
health and prevent physical deterior- 
ation. 


Reports of the Children’s Bureau, 
showing relief given in 125 cities, in- 
dicate that in August, 1931, the aver- 
age relief grant per family was $17.49 
per month and in August, 1932, $19.19. 
Even the higher 1932 amount pro- 
vides less than $4.80 a week. This 
falls far short of the minimum allow- 
ance necessary for food alone. The 
U.S. Departments of Labor and Agri- 
culture, after careful study, give $7.50 
to $10 a week for a family of 5 (the 
average family) as the minimum 
emergency allowance for food which 
will preserve health; they note that 
even this emergency budget can only 
be continued for short periods with- 
out grave danger. 

Our relief payments in the last year 
have provided on the average scarcely 
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half this minimum allowance for food, 
leaving nothing whatever for cloth- 
ing, rent, heat, carfare, or any other 
essentials. Thousands of families have 
lived on this pittance for long periods, 
often more than a year. 

Slow starvation is gradually under- 
mining physical and mental soundness 
among millions of families upon whom 
we have counted as the backbone of 
our citizenry. Medical authorities as- 
sert that we have not yet begun to see 
the human wreckage from this de- 
pression; we will feel it for years to 
come. 


We do not minimize the effort made 
by thousands of our citizens to secure 
money for relief, both public and pri- 
vate. Many have given generously of 
time, money, energy. The first 8 months 
of this year, public and private re- 
lief amounted to $187,983,000 and the 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation 
added $35,000,000 in loans to states up 
to September 30. This year’s relief 
bill will probably be at least $400,000,- 
000 to $500,000,000. The amount given 
this year was 76% above last year. In 
both years public agencies have fur- 
nished over two-thirds of the relief, 
the proportion for both years being 
69% public, 31% private (first 8 
months). 

Workers’ wage and salary loss this 
year has been $25,000,000,000. Com- 
pared to this sum $500,000,000 of re- 
lief (one fiftieth) seems small indeed. 

The lesson of the present depression 
shows us that we must establish ade- 
quate relief machinery. This includes 
a program to keep work-hours ad- 
justed to work-time needed, measures 
to prevent wage-losses, measures to 
create additional work, unemployment 
insurance, adequate public relief, in- 
cluding a force of trained persons to 
distribute it. We have made much 
progress in our relief machinery since 
1929, but this year we have a more 
difficult and serious situation. 

It is obvious that an increasing pro- 
portion of relief funds must come from 
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governmental appropriations. In view 
of the demands for reduction in gov- 
ernmental expenditures, it will take 
strong presentation of the social con- 
sequences involved and persistent and 
concerted pressure upon state legisla- 
tures and Congress to secure adequate 
appropriations. We urge union groups 
everywhere to take the initiative in 
pressing demands for the necessary 
relief appropriations. Appropriations 
should be generous in recognition of 
the rights of the persons concerned, 
and administration of the funds should 
be economical and intelligent, under 
local unified control in the hands of a 
trained personnel. 

However generous public appropria- 
tions may be, they do not relieve pri- 
vate individuals from contributions 
in proportion to their resources. Over 
$100,000,000 came from private con- 
tributions this year—an equal or larg- 
er amount is needed this coming win- 
ter and next year to relieve need. 
Those who have large fortunes which 
could not have been accumulated ex- 
cept under the conditions which this 
nation provides, should give generous- 
ly as a debt due to the nation and as 
an investment for the maintenance of 
our present institutions. 


Remington Rand—(1940, p. 5384) As 
a result of labor conflict between trade 
unions and Remington-Rand, Inc., a 
resolution was introduced into the 
convention recommending that the cor- 
poration be placed on the ‘We Don’t 
Patronize List” and that all A. F. of 
L. be so advised. The resolution was 
referred to the Executive Council 
“with the request that it take up the 
question involved in the resolution 
with the Remington Rand, Inc., and 
failing of adjustment, report of the 
attitude of this concern be made to the 
trade union movement in general.” 


Rent Control (also see: 
O.P.A.) 


(1942, p. 213) Rent is the largest 
single item next to food in the cost of 


Housing, 
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living of American workers. When 
the workers’ family budget is bal- 
anced, around 20 per cent of the 
family income should go for shelter 
so that enough food, clothing and 
other necessities could be purchased. 
Yet today in many cities and towns 
where war production is concentrat- 
ed, workers’ families are forced to 
pay as much as 50 to 60 per cent of 
their income for living accommoda- 
tions which are often substandard 
and inadequate for decent living. 


The passage of the Emergency 


., Price Control Act in January, 1942, 


gave the Office of Price Administra- 

tion statutory authority to control — 
rents in war production areas. In 
many of these areas rent increases — 
surged steadily upward through 1940 — 
and 1941. Early in 1942 in a large © 
number of these centers vacancies in 
rental dwellings were reduced to 
zero and rents were getting com- 
pletely out of hand. It was no longer 

a question of rent control in a few 

defense areas; it was a question of 

national rent control. As the entire 

nation was being converted into a 

workshop for war production and war 

services, comprehensive nationwide 

action to stem rent profiteering be-— 
came imperative. Yet the OPA’s ap-- 
proach to rent control was hesitant 
and dilatory. By August 1, 1942, 395 
defense rental areas were designated 

as subject to rent regulations. How- 

ever, on that date only 96 areas had 

been surveyed and rent directors ap- 

pointed to enforce rent ceilings. 


The OPA was equally timid in es- 
tablishing a uniform policy which 
would enforce fair rents and would 
cut down the rent growth sufficiently 
to do away with speculative increases. 
In most cases the rent ceilings were 
prescribed to equal the amount paid 
on March 1, 1942. In only a few 
areas rents. were cut back to some 
date in 1941. The result was that in 
many instances drastic rent increases 
which had occurred in 1940 and 1941 
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were frozen under the OPA rent con- 
trol orders. 

Enforcement of rent ceilings carries 
the same penalties as are applied for 
the violation of price ceilings. Land- 
lords violating the OPA rent regula- 
tions may be fined $5,000, or impris- 
oned for one year. In addition ten- 
ants may directly sue landlords who 
do not comply with rent ceilings for 
at least $50 damages and costs. OPA 
rent directors may also resort to court 
injunctions restraining landlords 
from charging excessive rents. 


The Housing Committee of the 
American Federation of Labor has 
performed a notable service in keep- 
ing our local housing committees and 
central labor unions advised of the 
progress and developments in rent 
control. Detailed reports summariz- 
ing current rent surveys and vacancy 
surveys have been furnished our un- 
ions in all areas subject to rent con- 
trol. Where organized pressure on 
the part of landlords and real estate 
interests was brought to bear to place 
rent administration on terms advan- 
tageous to the landlords and burden- 
some to the workers, the Housing 
Committee has been vigilant in pre- 
venting such pressures from taking 
effect. 


In the areas in which lack of hous- 
ing has resulted in desperately critical 
conditions, as was the case in Mobile, 
Ala.; Wichita, Kans.; Seattle, Wash.; 
San Diego, Calif.; Norfolk, Va.; and 
many other cities and towns, wide- 
spread attempt has been made to 
evade rent control by withdrawing 
homes and apartments from the ren- 
tal market. In some of ‘these areas a 
concerted effort was made by the 
landlords to evict tenants occupying 
their property on the ground that the 
property would no longer be avail- 
able for rent as it was being offered 
for sale. By the first of September 
500 threatened evictions were pend- 
ing court decision in Mobile alone. To 
prevent this evasion of the law the 
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OPA Rent Control Division, after 
consultation with the OPA Labor 
Policy Committee, agreed to put into 
effect a regulation forbidding sale of 
all rental property in critical defense 
areas. This action, however, was not 
sufficient to solve the entire problem. 
In city after city landlords and re- 
altors sought land reoccupancy of 
rental dwellings on the claim that the 
property was needed to accommodate 
members of their families and rela- 
tives. Steps are being taken to make 
impossible this and similar subter- 
fuges and to provide for full enforce- 
ment of the rent control regulations. 
Because the enforcement of these reg- 
ulations depend in such large meas- 
ure on cooperation of the tenants 
themselves, Labor representation in 
all rent control offices in the field is 
sought by the A. F. of L. Housing 
Committee. 


At the writing of this report no 
Labor representation is provided in 
the rent control administration of the 
OPA and the enforcement of the rent 
ceilings has been greatly impaired by 
the lack of inspectors necessary to 
insure compliance with rent ceilings. 


(1948, p. 1389) On June 1, 1948, 
federal rent control had been in force 
for one year. As rents normally con- 
stitute at least one-fifth of the living 
costs of a wage earner’s family, sta- 
bilization of rents has been a vital 
part of cost of living control for the 
workers. While at first the OPA ap- 
proached the problem of rent control 
timidly, the operation of the program 
during the past year has probably 
been more effective than any other 
OPA operation. By August 1, 1943, 
458 defense rental areas had been 
designated. Of these, 372, with an 
estimated civilian population of near- 
ly 80 million, have been made subject 
to federal rent control. 

In the controlled areas rents have 
been generally stabilized at slightly 
below May, 1942, levels. In view of 
the drastic increase in rents which 
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took place between 1941 and 1942, in 
communities most affected by war 
production, the May, 1942, level was 
substantially higher than the rents 
prevailing before the war. It is rec- 
ognized that in most cases the OPA 
rent ceilings have been set at levels 
which have been administratively 
feasible. It is clear, however, that the 
rents paid by most wage earners’ 
families today are far in excess of 
rents charged at the time when oper- 
ating costs to the landlord were sub- 
stantially higher. In many commu- 
nities before the war, landlords had 


to contend with a high rate of va- . 


cancies, greater occupancy losses, 
greater turnover and more active 
maintenance. Under war conditions 
the landlords are enjoying a far more 
favorable position. Occupancy is often 
at an all-time high, reaching 100 per 
cent in many communities. Rent de- 
linquencies have diminished and in 
some areas have completely disap- 
peared. While some operating ex- 
penses, including payrolls and fuel, 
have increased appreciably, these 
have been generally more than offset 
by economies made possible by the 
elimination of vacancies and reduc- 
tion in services. Janitorial and cus- 
todial services have been curtailed 
and, most important of all, repairs, 
interior painting and _ decorating, 
have been sharply reduced. 

In the administration of rent con- 
trol the OPA has made an important 
contribution to the morale of many 
thousands of war workers and fami- 
lies of service men in the rent con- 
trol areas by insuring new tenants 
security of their home occupancy. In 
the initial stages of rent control in 
Mobile, Alabama, and many other 
overcrowded areas, landlords forced 
tenants to vacate by selling their 
properties to outright owners. Where 
overcrowding made it impossible for 
workers to find other accommodations, 
purchase of rental properties was 
often forced upon the war workers. 
To prevent this circumvention of rent 
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control, the OPA, after consultation 
with the OPA Labor Policy Commit- 
tee, amended its regulations requir- 
ing a 90-day notice in the case of any 
eviction. The amendment also pro- 
hibited the sale of the rental prop- 
erty in emergency areas except in the 
case of bona fide sales in which one- 
third of the purchase price must be 
paid in cash as a down payment. This 
provision has effectively prevented 
forced sales and sales made to cir- 
cumvent rent control. 


By limiting the application of this 
policy solely to areas where over- 
crowding has reached emergency pro- 
portions, the regulation did not in 


any way interfere with real estate — 


transactions in communities in which 
conditions are more nearly normal. 
The regulation provides that where a 
landlord can show that equivalent ac- 
commodations are available for sim- 
ilar rent in the same community he 
may sell the property with no down- 
payment and with no restrictions. 


There has been strong organized 
pressure on the part of real estate 
interests to do away with rent con- 
trol. It was apparent that the OPA 
was willing to yield sufficiently to the 
pressure to reduce the 30 per cent 
down-payment requirement in the 
case of sales to 20 per cent. 
Housing Committee of the American 


' 


The 7 


Federation of Labor has countered © 


this drive for relaxation of the rent 


control program and has pressed for — 


the extension of rent control and of 
its enforcement. In smaller commu- 
nities in which much war production 
is concentrated, the absence of rent 
control has imposed a real hardship 
upon thousands of war workers. In 
such areas as Greater New York 
where substantial rent increases have 
occurred, the OPA has failed to es- 
tablish a basis for rent control. In 
a number of communities the Housing 


Committee has assisted central labor — 


unions in conducting rent surveys 


among members of affiliated unions, — 
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thus helping to establish rent control 
protection for the workers. 

(P. 554) The convention took the 
following action on the report of the 
E.C. on this subject: 

As the Executive Council reports, 
rent control has been limited to de- 
fense areas and rents have been gen- 
erally stabilized slightly below May 
1942 levels. This means that the level 
set as feasible for administration has 
been more favorable to landlords than 
to tenants. However, the tenants are 
protected against unlimited advances. 

Meanwhile, as the war continues, 
areas not classified as defense have 
no protection against rent increases, 
evictions, forced ownership and ficti- 
tious sales, etc. Local or state rent 
control may be needed to supplement 
the OPA rent control. 

We urge action upon the suggestion 
of the Executive Council that central 
labor unions conduct rent surveys or 
get community cooperation for such 
surveys as a basis for a protective 
program. 


(1944, p. 556) Res. 156: 


Whereas—The Congress has passed 
a bill extending price and rent con- 
trol until July 1, 1945, and the new 
Stabilization Act provides for the 
continuation of the rent control pro- 
gram; also the regulation of rents, 
and 

Whereas—In the City of New York, 
the OPA is doing its best to carry out 
the instructions of Congress, and has 
established rent control which has 
prevented the increase of rents, and 

Whereas—In the City of New York, 
commercial rent situation has become 
a serious problem to employers who 
employ thousands of workers in their 
plants in Greater New York, as the 
increase in rents has amounted to ap- 
proximately 275 per cent in many in- 
stances, and 

Whereas—A large number of our 
employers in Greater New York claim 
that if this is allowed to continue they 
will be forced to move their plants to 
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other cities or close down entirely, 
therefore, be it 

Resolved — That the Sixty-fourth 
Annual Convention of the American 
Federation of Labor, assembled in 
New Orleans, La., call upon Congress 
to include in the OPA rent regula- 
tions, commercial rent control. 


(1948, p. 321) Res. 105 called upon 
Congress to extend and strengthen 
existing rent control legislation. 


(P. 467) Committee report adopted 
as follows: 

Your committee is in sympathy with 
the objectives of the resolution and 
recommends that it be referred to the 
Executive Council, A. F. of L., so that 
interested union representatives can 
present their views to the council 
with respect to the enactment of 
proper legislation on the subject. 


(1949, p. 228) The American Fed- 
eration of Labor has _ vigorously 
maintained that until enough new 
houses are built to meet the most 
acute needs, stabilization of rents is 
extremely important. Therefore, or- 
ganized labor has taken a determined 
stand to maintain and improve the 
federal rent control program. At its 
January 1949 meeting, the Executive 
Council emphasized the importance of 
rent control to all workers and called 
for the extension and improvement of 
existing rent control legislation. 

Rent control was one of the first 
problems to receive the attention of 
the 81st Congress. It soon became 
evident that the real estate lobby 
would make an all-out drive to abol- 
ish all federal rent controls. How- 
ever, despite tremendous pressures 
brought by the real estate interests, 
Congress finally passed a new rent 
control law, the Housing and Rent 
Act of 1949, which became effective 
on April 1, 1949. While this law con- 
tained some improvements over the 
previous legislation, the opponents of 
rent control were able to secure cer- 
tain provisions which have resulted in 
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a serious weakening of the entire rent 
control program. 

Since the enactment of the rent 
control law, the housing expediter, on 
his own initiative, has used its pro- 
visions to decontrol rents in scores of 
communities and to raise rents for 
thousands of tenants. To make mat- 
ters worse, real estate interests in 
many communities have organized suc- 
cessful campaigns to abolish rent con- 
trols altogether by making use of the 
so-called “local option” provision. 
They have even been successful in 
removing federal rent controls in 
three states, Nebraska, Texas and 
Wisconsin. 

Maintenance of rents at existing 
levels is important for hundreds of 
thousands of workers, particularly 
during this period of rising unem- 
ployment. The rent control program 
must be maintained and strengthened 
until new homes are built in sufficient 
volume to make federal rent controls 
no longer necessary. 


(P. 475) Although the law which 
passed Congress this year was, in 
several respects, stronger than previ- 
ous rent control statutes, it did con- 
tain the pernicious “local option” pro- 
vision under which rent control has 
been completely removed from hun- 
dreds of communities across the na- 
tion. 

In a number of cases, this has 
meant extreme hardship to families 
of trade union members. In the City 
of Dallas, for example, after decon- 
trol, rents rose up to 380% above 
former levels. 

This committee does not wish the 
system of rent controls to remain in 
effect any longer than is absolutely 
necessary. However, until the supply 
of low-price housing units can be 
equalized with the demand, effective 
rent control must be maintained so 
that families will not be faced with 
exorbitant increases in rent. 


(1950, pp. 211, 388) The weaken- 
ing of the rent control law intensified 
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the housing problem for many work- 
ers and their families. If the law is 
not immediately strengthened, there 
may be much more disastrous effects 
during the coming period when the 
housing shortage may become much 
more acute. 


In recent months, rent controls 
have become less effective. In part, 
this has been due to a very liberal 
policy on the part of the housing ex- 
pediter in granting rent increases to 
landlords. Thus, during the period 
from April 1949 through March 1950, 
the housing expediter permitted 915,- 
074 increases averaging $6.77 or 18 
per cent. However, this was not the 
most serious evidence of deterioration 
of the rent control program. The 
major problem was that through a 
provision in the 1949 rent control law 
allowing for local option by governing 
bodies of states and communities, 
federal rent controls were entirely re- 
moved from six states and about 300 
communities. In only two states, New 
York and Wisconsin, were federal 
rent controls replaced by state con- 
trols. While the New York law pro- 
vided for more effective rent controls 
than the federal law, the Wisconsin 
law was very weak. 


Rent increases in decontrolled com- 
munities were widespread and steep. 
This was indicated by a survey made 
by the Department of Labor of 14 
typical communities where federal 
rent controls were removed. The La- 
bor Department found that rents in 
these communities increased from 12 
to nearly 40 per cent affecting from 
17 to 64 per cent of the tenants. In 
fact, confirmation of the serious ef- 
fects of decontrol came from the Na- 
tional Association of Real Estate 
Boards, an organization which has 
been bitterly opposed to rent control. 
The NAREB received reports from 
100 decontrolled. cities in 30 states in- 
dicating that rents increased for more 
than half of all the tenants in these 
communities and that the average in- 
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erease for those tenants whose rents 
were raised was 22 per cent. 

In the face of this unmistakable 
evidence of the terrific hardships 
caused by weakened rent controls and 
outright decontrol, a strong move- 
ment developed under the leadership 
of the real estate lobby to end all rent 
controls when the 1949 Act expired on 
June 30, 1950. The Housing Commit- 
tee of the A. F. of L. fought this move- 
ment with every resource it could 
command. It sought to obtain legis- 
lation which would at least extend 
the existing inadequate rent control 
law for another year and if possible 
strengthen it. 

Despite the efforts of the real estate 
group to obtain the outright abolition 
of rent controls, a compromise rent 
control bill passed both Houses of 
Congress. This bill extended the ex- 
isting rent control law until Decem- 
ber 31, 1950, and contained a pro- 
sion that federal rent controls would 
be in force after that date only in 
those communities which either by a 
resolution of their governing bodies 
or by popular referendum declared 
“that a shortage of rental housing 
accommodations exists which requires 
_the continuance of rent control.” This 
provision in the rent control law 
makes it imperative for every union 
affiliated with A. F. of L. to be on the 
alert in its community to make sure 
that the necessary steps are taken to 
permit the continuation of rent con- 
trol after the end of 1950 if it is still 
needed. 


(Pp. 49, 387) Res. 78 called atten- 
tion to housing problems posed by 
defense mobilization as follows: 

Whereas—The President has already 
announced restrictions on residential 
construction as the first economic 
measure in the defense mobilization 
program, and 

Whereas—The major effects of 
these restrictions will be (1) to cut 
back by at least 25 per cent during 
the next six months the vitally needed 
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low-rent public housing program for 
low-income families, and (2) to in- 
crease required down payments on 
privately built housing under the 
FHA and VA programs, thus making 
it more difficult for ordinary families 
without large accumulated savings to 
secure any new housing, and 


Whereas—There is still a large 
unmet housing need, particularly for 
low and middle-income families, and 
this shortage can be expected to be- 
come worse as housing volume de- 
creases as a result of the new re- 
strictions, and 

Whereas—There have been no re- 
strictions announced yet on the pro- 
duction of luxury goods and other 
commodities for which the need is not 
as great as it is for housing, there- 
fore, be it 

Resolved—That the American Fed- 
eration of Labor in convention assem- 
bled go on record as urging that in 
view of the continued shortage of 
housing and the fact that there is no 
substitute for it, restrictions be placed 
on residential construction only where 
they are absolutely necessary and 
that wherever possible restrictions be 
placed first on competing non-essen- 
tial production and construction be- 
fore any further cutbacks are made 
on residential construction, and be it 
further 

Resolved—That we hereby urge that 
if further restrictions on housing are 
necessary, whatever residential con- 
struction is permitted should con- 
tribute to the maximum possible ex- 
tent to meet the housing needs of low 
and middle income families and we 
specifically urge further that there 
be no further cutbacks in the low- 
rent public housing program and that 
there should be renewed pressure in 
the 82nd Congress for enactment of 
the cooperative housing program for 
middle-income families, and be it 
further 

Resolved—That if workers are re- 
quired to move to certain defense 
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areas, we hereby urge that there be 
adequate community facilities as well 
as decent housing accommodations for 
them in such expanded communities, 
and be it further 

Resolved—That in view of the fact 
that curtailed housing construction 
will result in an intensification of the 
present housing shortage, we hereby 
urge that the Congress review its pre- 
vious action on rent control and that 
the present rent control law be con- 
tinued beyond December 31, 1950, and 
that it be amended to permit the re- 
control of rents in any decontyrolled 
community where housing shortages 
become more acute. 

(1951, p. 96) As early as August, 
1950, the Executive Council urged 
immediate amendment of the rent 
control law to permit recontrol of 
decontrolled communities and _ to 
strengthen controls where they still 
existed. The American Federation of 
Labor regards an effective rent con- 
trol program as a very necessary part 
of the over-all anti-inflation program. 
In line with this policy, the A. F. of 
L. proposed that the following rent 
control program be included in the 
amendments to the Defense Produc- 
tion Act which Congress was consid- 
ering in June, 1951. 

1. Place the rent control program 
on a “for the duration” basis. 

2. Establish rent controls immedi- 
ately in all areas around military in- 
stallations. 

3. Authorize rent controls where 
needed over all types of dwelling units, 
including new houses and conversions. 
This will involve recontrol of many 
areas which have been decontrolled 
and the establishment of controls in 
some defense areas where they have 
never previously been imposed. 

4. Provide strong eviction controls 
and effective enforcement procedures, 
including triple damages for over- 
charges and illegal evictions. 

5. Enforce mandatory reduction of 
rents where there are reductions in 
services. 
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“workers were made more difficult dur- 


6. To prevent price rises due to in- 
flated commercial rents, extend rent 
control to cover business establish- 
ments. 

7. Adopt appropriate safeguards to 
protect living standards of building 
service workers. 

The rent control sections of the De- 
fense Production Act, as enacted on 
July 31, 1951, were considerably 
weaker than the A. F. of L. recom- 
mendations. 


(P. 439) Under this section of the 
Executive Council’s Report it is point- 
ed out that the housing problems of 


ing the past year by the continued 
weakening of the federal rent control 
program. The real estate interests 
throughout the country were pushing 
through decontrol of local communi- 
ties and taking advantage of the so- 
called “local option” clause of the rent 
control law. By July, 1951, rent con- 
trol had been removed in 1,200 com- 
munities throughout the country 
through the “local option” method. 
As early as August, 1950, the Ex- 
ecutive Council urged immediate 
amendment of the rent control law to 
permit recontrol of decontrolled com- 
munities and to strengthen controls 
where they still existed. The A. F. 
of L. regards an effective rent control 
program as a very necessary part of 
the overall anti-inflation program. 
The rent control sections of the De- 
fense Production Act as enacted on 
June 30th were considerably weaker 
than those recommended by the A. F. — 
of L. The council’s report highlights 
the following four points: 
1. The rent control program would 
be extended until June 30, 1952, in- 
stead of for the duration of the de- 
fense emergency as the A. F. of L. 
recommended. 
2. The so-called “local option” sys- 
tem would be continued but it would 
be considerably modified. Rent con- 
trols could be established whether or 
not controls had ever previously ex- 
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isted in the area in localities certified 
as “critical defense areas” by the 
Secretary of Defense and the Director 
of Defense Mobilization, acting joint- 
ly. An area would still have the right 
to remove rent controls by the “local 
option” method but it could be re- 
controlled after thirty days if it was 
designated a “critical defense area.” 
Moreover, once an area was desig- 
nated a “critical defense area” the 
government would have the right to 
control all housing accommodations 
in the area, including those which 
heretofore have been exempt from rent 
control. The amendments further pro- 
vide that in any area designated as a 
“critical defense area” credit controls 
on housing must be relaxed. 

3. While states and localities would 
be permitted to maintain local rent 
control programs, the Federal Gov- 
ernment would have the right to es- 
tablish controls in any state or local- 
ity which had its own rent control pro- 
gram if rents in that area increased 
by more than the U-S. average as in- 
dicated by the BLS cost of living in- 
dex for a period of six months. 

4. Most serious of all, the amend- 
ments provide for an across the board 
20 per cent increase over the June 30, 
1947 level in rents in controlled areas 
less increases obtained by the land- 
lords since that date. The American 
Federation of Labor had recommend- 
ed that rent increases be allowed only 
where landlords had actual increases 
in costs. 

(P. 287) Res. 33 called upon the 
A. F. of L. to seek passage of an 
adequate national rent control law. 

(P. 561) Convention adopted the 
resolution with the reservation that 
no rent control should act as a bar to 
reasonable wage increases for all em- 
ployees in building and other service. 


Reorganization of Government De- 
partments (also see: Labor Depart- 
ment, Government Employees) 

(1924, p. 74) In the early days of 
his administration the late President 
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of the U.S. appointed a committee to 
investigate and report on the possi- 
bilities of reorganizing government 
departments so as to make for greater 
efficiency and economy. The commit- 
tee held but few meetings and the 
chairman wrote a report without much 
consultation with other members of 
the committee, which consisted of 
three Senators and three members of 
the House of Representatives. No 
action was taken by either House. 


(P. 265) We are not concerned so 
much with the reorganization of gov- 
ernmental departments. We are con- 
cerned deeply and keenly in the main- 
tenance and the full development of 
the Department of Labor. Indeed we 
urge that greater encouragement and 
support be given this department of 
our national government because its 
problems and its functions concern 
the human welfare and the personal 
well being of those who do the na- 
tion’s toil, the greatest factors in our 
nation’s life—the wage earners—the 
common people of our land. 


(1932, pp. 63, 362) The A. F. of L. 
is especially interested in the repeated 
legislative proposals which have been 
put forth to reorganize government 
departments. Our interest in this 
matter is based very largely upon our 
deep concern over the effect which 
such proposed actions would have on 
the Department of Labor. We have 
constantly endeavored to bring about 
the establishment of all the divisions 
and bureaus touching Labor, labor 
matters and labor activities, into the 
Department of Labor. This was the 
specific purpose the A. F. of L. had 
in mind when it originally proposed 
the creation of the Department of 
Labor with a Secretary in the Presi- 
dent’s Cabinet. 

It is the purpose of the A. F. of L. 
to give special attention and consid- 
eration to any and all plans which 
may be proposed for the reorganiza- 
tion of government departments. We 
will strenuously oppose any and all 
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attempts to transfer to other de- 
partments of what we regard as divi- 
sions of the Department of Labor 
having to do with labor matters, labor 
activities and labor social activities 
in which organized labor is especially 
interested. In taking this position we 
are not influenced by any fixed opin- 
ion of opposition to any practical 
economic measure which may be de- 
vised for the consolidation of gov- 
ernment bureaus and in the reog- 
ganization of government depart- 
ments. 


(1937, pp. 1638, 318) Several bills 
to reorganize the various govern- 
mental activities were introduced in 
the first session of the 75th Congress. 

S. 2970 authorizes the President to 
bring about a reorganization of the 
133 departments and agencies of the 
Executive branch. The President is 
given the duty and power, subject to 
certain limitations, to transfer, re- 
group, coordinate, consolidate, reor- 
ganize or abolish administrative agen- 
cies. This authority is limited to a 
period of three years. 

All Executive Orders regarding re- 
organization must be submitted to 
Congress when in session and do not 
become effective until sixty days 
thereafter. The President is author- 
ized to extend the classified Civil 
Service to any office or position in the 
government with a single adminis- 
trator substituted for the present 
Civil Service Board of three mem- 
bers. 


The audits of the financial transac- 
tions of the government are invested 
in an independent, Auditor General 
who will be responsible only to Con- 
gress. A Joint Committee on Public 
Accounts is to be set up by Congress 
to hold the executive officers to a 
more effective accountability. 

The bill provides for a new depart- 
ment to be known as the “Depart- 
ment of Welfare.” The title of the 
Department of the Interior is changed 
to “Conservation.” The existing Na- 
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tional Resources Committee is re- 
named the “National Resources Plan- 
ning Board,” which is to be an arm 
of the President in budget and per- 
sonnel management. 

H.R. 8202 providing for the reor- 
ganization of agencies of the govern- 
ment and to establish the Department 
of Welfare passed the House August 
18, but undoubtedly the Senate bill 
will be substituted for it in the next 
session of Congress. 


(1938, pp. 170, 550) The first ses- 
sion of the 75th Congress passed a 
bill providing for the reorganization 


‘of 183 government activities. Among 


them were the Civil Service Com- 
mission and the United States Em- 
ployees’ Compensation Commission. 

The Senate passed a bill, S. 33831, 
which provided that the law creating 
the non-partisan Civil Service Com- 
mission should be repealed and one 
administrator appointed to carry out 
the Civil Service laws. The govern- 
ment employees objected strenuously 
to the change in the Civil Service 
Commission because it would become 
a political instead of a non-partisan 
branch of the government. 

It is also provided that the United 
States Employees’ Compensation 
Commission should be placed in some 
other activity of the government. 
This would move the commission from 
its independent status and place it 
under’ political control. Both bills 
were finally recommitted to the Select 
Committee on Government Organiza- 
tion which had held extensive hear- 
ings on the question of reorganization. 


(1939, pp. 141, 521) Shortly after 
Congress convened President Roose- 
velt requested Congress to pass a bill 
empowering him to reorganize some 
government activities. A similar re- 
quest was made in the 75th Congress. 
A bill was introduced but failed to 
pass. 

H.R. 4425 was introduced which 
provided that the President should 
investigate the organization of all 
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agencies of the government and shall 
determine what changes therein are 
necessary to accomplish the reduction 
of expenditures, increase the efficiency 
of the operation of the government 
and reduce the number of agencies by 
consolidating those having similar 
functions under similar heads. 


Besides, he was to abolish such 
agencies aS may not be necessary to 
the efficient conduct of the government 
and eliminate overlapping and dupli- 
eation of effort. The bill was ap- 
proved by the President April 3, 
1939, and the provisions were imme- 
diately carried out taking effect July 1. 


A number of activities were placed 
in the executive offices of the Presi- 
dent. The Federal Security Agency 
was created which is composed of the 
Social Security Board, the U.S. Em- 
ployment Service, the Office of Edu- 
cation and all other functions of the 
Secretary of Interior relating to the 
administration of the Office of Edu- 
cation, Public Health Service, Na- 
tional Youth Administration and 
Civilian Conservation Corps. 

To the Federal Works Agency was 
transferred the Public Roads Admin- 
istration, Public Buildings Adminis- 
tration, United States Housing Au- 
thority, Public Works Administration, 
Works Progress Administration and 
all their records, property and funds. 

To the Federal Loan Agency were 
transferred the Reconstruction Fi- 
nance Corporation, the Electric Home 
and Farm Authority, Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation Mortgage Com- 
pany, Disaster Loan Corporation, 
Federal National Mortgage Associa- 
tion, Federal Home Loan Bank Board, 
Home Owners’ Loan Corporation, 
Federal Savings and Loan Insurance 
Corporation, Housing Administration 
and Export and Import Bank of 
Washington. 

When the bill was being prepared 
in the House it was understood that 
the U.S. Employees Compensation 
Commission would be transferred to 
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the Department of Labor. However, 
the E.C. made a vigorous protest be- 
lieving that the commission should be 
kept independent. The committee 
writing the bill acceded to our re- 
quest. 


(1940, pp. 78-79, 405) The Reor- 
ganization Act of 1939 authorized the 
President to submit to Congress plans 
for reorganizing, with certain excep- 
tions, various governmental depart- 
ments, bureaus and agencies so as to: 
(1) reduce expenditures, (2) increase 
efficiency, (3) consolidate agencies ac- 
cording to major purposes, (4) reduce 
the number of agencies by consolidat- 
ing those having similar functions and 
by abolishing such as may not be 
necessary, (5) eliminate overlapping 
and duplication of effort. 

The reorganization plans submitted 
by the President take effect 60 days 
from the date of submission unless a 
majority in the House and Senate 
adopt a resolution expressing disap- 
proval. 

Reports upon this subject were made 
to the last convention. The fourth 
reorganization order provided, among 
other things, for a transfer of the 
Civil Aeronautics Authority and its 
functions, the office of the Adminis- 
trator of Civil Aeronautics and its 
Air Safety Board to the Department 
of Commerce. This transfer was bit- 
terly opposed by the Air Line Pilots 
Association, an affiliate of the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor. The air 
pilots, among other objections, point- 
ed to the remarkable safety record 
established under the independent 
functioning of these agencies. The 
Executive Council backed the pilots 
in their contention but while the 
House adopted a resolution opposing 
Reorganization Plan No. IV, the Sen- 
ate resolution of disapproval failed 
by a vote of 34 to 46. 

The fifth plan provided for a trans- 
fer of the Immigration and Natural- 
ization Service from the Department 
of Labor to the Department of Jus- 
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tice. Because of apprehension of fifth- 
column activities and the general be- 
lief that the Department of Justice 
was best qualified to check on dis- 
loyal alien residents of the United 
States there was little opposition to 
this transfer and it became effective 
on June 14, 1940. 


(1946, p. 205) In 1945 the Congress 
passed and the President signed Pub- 
lic No. 263 of the 79th Congress, an 
Act permitting the President to reor- 
ganize the government departments 
and agencies with a proviso that re- 
organization plans submitted by the 
President would become effective un- 
less both Houses of Congress disap- 
proved within 60 days. 

On May 16, 1946, the President sub- 
mitted three plans to the Congress. 


We disapproved Plans 2 and 3, but 
approved Plan 1 because the latter 
set up a Central Housing Agency. 


Plan 2 was objected to because it 
abolished the United States Employes 
Compensation Commission which was 
set up by law as a bi-partisan agency 
whose members were confirmed by the 
Senate, and transferred its functions 
to the Director of the Federal Security 
Agency and permitted him to appoint 
a board of three to which his decisions 
might be appealed. 

It also transferred certain agencies 
from the Department of Labor to the 
Director. 

Plan 2 continued the Coast Guard’s 
wartime control of the United States 
Steamboat Inspection Service. 

All our maritime organizations, in- 
cluding the Longshoremen, joined the 
A. F. of L. in opposition to this plan 
as seamen were continually being 
placed in double jeopardy for minor 
offences. 

All of the plans were defeated by 
the House of Representatives by ap- 
proximately four to one. 

Plan 1 was defeated by the Senate 
and the others approved, so all plans 
became effective. 
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Bills were immediately introduced 
in both Houses of Congress reinstating 
the United States Employes Compen- 
sation Commission and the Senate 
passed the bill (S. 2456) on July 29, 
1946. 


A delegation immediately waited — 
upon the Speaker but he declined to 
permit the bill to be considered by the 
House of Representatives. 


(P. 468) The convention unanimous- 
ly adopted the recommendations of its 
committee on the above subject as 


- follows: 


Under this caption the Executive 
Council reports the submission of 
three reorganization plans to the Con- 
gress by the President. These plans 
were numbered, 1, 2 and 3. Plans 2 and 
3 were opposed by the A. F. of L. and 
other affiliates, and Plan 1 was sup- 
ported. Because both Houses did not 
disapprove the plans within sixty days 
after submission all three became ef- 
fective. On July 29, 1946 the Senate 
passed a bill reestablishing the Em- 
ployees Compensation Commission as 
an independent bi-partisan agency, — 
but although a delegation called upon 
the Speaker he declined to permit oie 
bill to be considered by the House of 
Representatives. 


Reparations (Dismantling of Plants ‘ 
and Factories in Germany) (1948, p. 
81)—The American Federation of La-— 
bor was the only labor voice raised 4 
against the indiscriminate dismantling — 
of plants for reparations. There was 
general acceptance by the German an 
ions that factories serving war efforts 4 
should be dismantled, but workers — 
could not understand why dismantling _ 
should include all plant-connected ~ 
buildings and barracks at a time of an 
extreme housing shortage. In a few 
cases, Military Government did order 
an easing of the dismantling to pro- 
vide time for the gradual reemploy- 
ment of thousands of workers whose 
jobs would have been affected. 
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Representation (Labor) 
on Government Boards 


(1936, p. 561) More and more labor 
is becoming a subject for Federal and 
State legislation. It is evident that the 
wage earners will receive, or be sub- 
jected to still further legislative con- 
sideration. When legislation has been 
enacted, the most important consider- 
ation becomes its administration. The 
personnel or administrators, the sub- 
stance of their understanding and 
practical experience, largely deter- 
mines the effectiveness of the law. 


An unsatisfactory law may be given 
much yalue if its administration is in 
the hands of intelligent, well-informed 
men with a practical experience in the 
every day and the practical affairs of 
men. A perfect law, if such were pos- 
sible, could be rendered largely ineffec- 
tive if its administration was guided 
by men, no matter how high their in- 
tegrity, intelligence and scholastic at- 
tainments, if they were without prac- 
tical experience through personal con- 
tact with the affairs and the relation- 
ship of men in commerce and industry. 


There are in the states and in the 
Federal Government, many commis- 
sions, bureaus, boards, and other 
bodies officially created by law or ex- 
ecutive order, for the purpose of ad- 
ministering specific legislation. Your 
committee views with grave misgiv- 
ings, the absence of experienced trade 
unionists upon those commissions, 
boards and other legally created bodies 
appointed for the administration of 
laws relating to Labor’s welfare. In 
the matter of commissions, bureaus or 
other bodies existing for the purpose 
of administering laws dealing with va- 
tious forms of industrial and agricul- 
tural activity, administrative author- 
ity is certain to appoint members of 
such bodies who truly represent the 
interests of those affected by the law. 
In the United States it is notorious 
that labor finds it most difficult and 
frequently impossible to secure the ap- 
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pointment of responsible and experi- 
enced men of labor. 

The convention declares that it will 
not support legislation creating any 
administrative body to supervise and 
apply any legislation affecting labor, 
unless such legislation provides that 
labor shall have direct representation 
upon such administrative bodies. 

State Federations of Labor and City 
Central Bodies should insist upon the 
application of this policy, and refuse 
to cooperate with any state and city 
administration which fails to place re- 
sponsible labor representatives upon 
every board or commission having to 
do with the administration of legisla- 
tion affecting labor. 

The Executive Council is instructed 
to take up with the President of the 
United States the subject of adequate 
labor representation upon every Fed- 
eral board, commission, or other body 
created for the purpose of administer- 
ing legislation affecting labor directly 
or indirectly. 

This convention declares itself as 
insisting that the day has arrived 
when labor will no longer remain sil- 
ent or inactive when administrative 
bodies having the responsibility of 
administering legislation affecting 
Labor are without Labor men in their 
personnel. 


(P. 566) The A. F. of L. declares 
that it is of the opinion that organized 
labor is entitled to representation on 
the Federal Reserve Board and sub- 
ordinate Federal Reserve agencies and 
the Reconstruction Finance Corpora- 
tion, equal to that accorded to Agricul- 
ture and Industry, and that such 
agencies shall require as a condition 
of eligibility for credit or other finan- 
cial assistance, unless such monies are 
to be used in any enterprise or busi- 
ness that has to do with the employ- 
ment of labor, that the borrower shall 
not conduct its business activities in a 
manner antagonistic to the national 
labor policy set forth in the Wagner 
Labor Relations Act. 
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(Public Members)—(1944, p. 531): 

Whereas, it is most desirable that 
labor, which has modified many merit- 
orious rules and working conditions in 
an effort to expedite victory, should 
not be called upon to make unneces- 
sary sacrifices which would prove a 
menace to the future of its members 
who are now serving with the armed 
forces as well as those now producing 
those things essential to victory, and 

Whereas, The present make-up of 
boards and commissions dealing with 
industrial matters is such that quite 
generally they are composed of repre- 
sentatives of workers, management, 
and a third group named the public, 
which third group while probably well 
intentioned has been quite generally 
without experience in industrial af- 
fairs, yet more closely associated with 
the employer group than with labor, 
thus making it extremely difficult and 
sometimes impossible to get justice 
from such boards, and 

Whereas, These boards and commis- 
sions almost invariably exercise the 
functions of arbitration boards, in all 
set-ups of which it is conceded that the 
two parties of major interest should 
choose the third party which is as- 
sumed to be neutral, but which in the 
cases complained of are apparently 
not, although referred to as the public, 
therefore, be it 

Resolved, By the American Federa- 
tion of Labor, in session assembled in 
this 64th annual convention, that we 
record ourselves as unalterably con- 
vinced that the manner of naming 
third parties to such governmental 
boards, ete., accounts for much of the 
dissatisfaction among workers caused 
by unjust decisions, and be it further 

Resolved, That we call upon all af- 
filiated organizations and the officers 
of this Federation to use all the means 
at their command to rectify the condi- 
tions herein complained of, and to 
secure more just and equitable repre- 
sentation on these boards 

(“Basie Principles”) —(1946, pp. 
63, 609) Included in a comprehen- 
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sive report on the U.N. was a sub- 
section titled “Basie Principles of 
Representation”: 

From this sketchy and incomplete 
record of the work of United Nations 
agencies, it is obvious that its deci- 
sions and work in international fields 
will vitally affect developments and 
agencies in our own nation. It is also 
obvious that if we would retain demo- 
cratic institutions in our own country 
we must extend principles of demo- 
cratic representation to our interests 
and activities in the international field. 


_ For example, our Government has pro- 


posed an International Conference on 
Trade and Employment which looks 
forward to the establishment of a per- 
manent agency in this field. If these 
non-government agencies which con- 
trol free enterprise in this country do 
not have proportional representation 
in the international agency their au- 
thority at home may be minimized. 

These principles of representation 
include: 


1. The right of an organization to 
select its representative or to 


name a panel from which selec- — 


tion is made. 

2. The right to such representation 
in connection with agencies deal- 
ing with matters affecting our 
welfare. 

3. The right to advisory relation- 


ship in connection with agencies — 
dealing with matters affecting — 


our welfare but where regula- 
tions provide or make possible 


eee al 


only government representation. — 


4. The right to free access of infor- 
mation needed for representative 
service. 


>t 


5. Congress should require Admin- — 


istrative agencies of the Feder- 


al Government to observe such — 


rights of representation in mak-— 


ing official appointments. 
The problem of union repre- 
sentation has become increasingly 


important and difficult with the wide 
fields given to government agencies 
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for administration. Administrative 
procedure affords new opportunities 
for dictation unless those affected by 
the administration have representation 
in the determination of basic policies 
and procedures and the functions of 
such represenatives are clearly defined. 


(p. 609) Increasing need for the 
counsel of representatives of non-gov- 
ernmental functional interests makes 
timely the formulation of basic prin- 
ciples for guidance in consultative re- 
lationships. Consultative relationships 
have developed around the administra- 
tion of law and in decisions on policies. 
Consultative and advisory relation- 
ships have become important interna- 
tionally as well as nationally. 

We urge insistence upon conformity 
with these principles by all A. F. of L. 
representatives. 


Policy Making Boards—(1950, pp. 
238, 428) 

To carry out the democratic ideals 
which our nation holds, Labor must 
be adequately represented on all policy 
making and administrative advisory 
boards affecting Labor, at the local, 
state, and national levels. 

It will be observed that in discussing 
each of the education and training 
programs in this report, emphasis has 
been placed on the urgent need of 
labor representation on all policy mak- 


ing and administrative advisory 
boards. 
(P. 528) In this section of its 


report the Executive Council recom- 
mends that labor be represented on all 
policy making boards of local, state 
and national governments. Your com- 
mittee approves this important recom- 
mendation and at the same time urges 
local, state, national and international 
labor bodies to have representatives, 
whenever possible, on policy making 
boards and on advisory committees. 
While it is true that representation is 
often denied to labor organizations, it 
is also true that labor groups are neg- 
ligent about sending representatives 
when they are invited to do so. A fight- 
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ing, aggressive labor movement 
should participate at every opportuni- 
ty in the democratic process and de- 
mand proper recognition on all policy 
making boards of government at all 
levels. 


Civic Affairs—(1951, p. 412: 

We recommend also that in every 
instance the recognition of our mem- 
bers as general community-civic lead- 
ers be emphasized. When public ap- 
pointments are made, it is far too 
often that persons who have served 
the general public interest through the 
trade union movement are almost au- 
tomatically excluded, except on special 
occasions, purely as “Labor People.” 
True we are proud to fight for recog- 
nition of Labor’s rights and privileges, 
but having been active in these fights 
should better qualify us to represent 
the people in many general public 
services at home and abroad: in and 
out of the more restricted Labor acti- 
vities. 

Defense Agencies—(P. 308) Res. 
86 requested A. F. of L. and officers 
to use influence to see that A. F. of 
L. representation and participation on 
defense boards be more adequate. 


(p. 654) This resolution is concerned 
with the need for obtaining effective 
A. F. of L. representation throughout 
the defense program. 

The importance of this resolution 
cannot be over-estimated. If the de- 
fense program is to be _ successful, 
Labor must be accorded full participa- 
tion in the formation and execution of 
policies at all levels throughout the 
many government defense agencies. 

This committee wishes to stress one 
particular aspect of this problem. Or- 
ganized Labor has now won the right 
to at least basic representation in the 
defense program. Our task now is to 
suggest the names of capable and en- 
ergetic individuals from the ranks of 
Labor to help administer the program. 

Assignment with a defense agency 
represents the highest type of service 
to organized labor and the American 
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Federation of Labor. Each interna- 
tional union has a special responsibil- 
ity for making available for these de- 
fense assignments particularly well- 
qualified and capable individuals. 

In recommending that this resolu- 
tion be adopted, the committee wishes 
to suggest a slight change in wording 
so that the resolution would read as 
follows: 

Whereas, A great number of govern- 
ment defense agencies have been es- 
tablished to handle the various defense 
problems, including production, econ- 
omic stabilization, manpower, wage 
stabilization and price control, and 

Whereas, The best interests of work- 
ing people can be served only if or- 
ganized labor and the American Fed- 
eration of Labor is adequately repre- 
sented on these agencies, therefore, 
be it 

Resolved, That the American Fed- 
eration of Labor use its full influence 
to make certain that it be adequately 
represented in the government agen- 
cies throughout the defense program. 


Research (Union) (1944, p. 140) 

The post-war period will be charac- 
terized by two dominating forces: the 
effort to achieve full employment and 
revolutionary technical changes as 
new progress in industrial chemistry 
and other applied sciences is put into 
production. 

The first—full employment—will re- 
quire active and informed cooperation 
of workers and management based on 
the facts of local employment, unem- 
ployment, existing production and po- 
tential production by locality, by in- 
dustries and for the nation, There will 
be needed technically trained persons 
who understand how to measure ef- 
forts and interpret measurements. 
Technicians should report to union 
executives responsible to the union 
wage earners. 

The union also needs the advice of 
persons who can keep them fore- 
warned of production and technologi- 
cal changes that they must meet. 
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When such changes are certain and 
imminent the union needs to provide 
its members with such educational and 
training opportunities as will fit them 
to do the new work. 

We commend to national and inter- 
national unions provisions for meeting 
their fact-finding needs, either through 
their own staff or by joint arrange- 
ment with other unions or with the 
Federation. 


In arranging for research services, 
it is important to have all arrange- 
ments on the principle that research 
is a service to the union and to its 


“officers. Research provides information 


on facts and conditions which help the 
union and its officials to determine 
policies. The control and the policy- 
making must be retained by the union 
and delegated only to elected officials. 

It is inevitable that unions will in- 
creasingly use research services and 
hence it is important that more per- 
sons have opportunity to train for this 
specialized field or opportunities for 
“training on the job.” We could en- 
courage interrelationships between re- 
search workers and American Federa- 
tion of Labor unions, 


(p. 585) The war which America is 
now waging, and the peace which shall 
follow, is in large measure Labor’s 
war and Labor’s peace. Labor’s stake 
in the war and in the peace is the 
greatest, for the workers constitute 


the mass of mankind. This pivotal po- — 


il a 


sition between war and peace now im- ~ 


posed upon organized labor, as the 
Executive Council states, requires ac- 


tive and informal cooperation of work- — 


ers and management. Such coopera- 
tion must necessarily be based upon 
factual knowledge. The post-war goal 
of full production and humane utiliza- 
tion of technological advances requires 
technically trained persons, who, with 
factual knowledge, can interpret the 
present in the light of the past, and 
the future in the light of the present. 
Research services alone can supply the 
Federation and its officers with the 
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necessary factual knowledge and back- 
ground upon which they can continue 
to base their union policies which must 
continue to be directed to the promo- 
tion of the common good. 

We concur, then, with the Executive 
Council, on the necessity for the in- 
creasing use of research services, as 
well as the necessity for the augment- 
ation of Labor’s personnel in this spe- 
cialized field. Such personnel should 
be instituted and encouraged on a lo- 
cal, national and international basis. 

We further recommend that the 
Federation office in Washington be 
considered as the nominal headquar- 
ters of research. The research founda- 
tion of the various national and inter- 
national unions should send duplicate 
copies of their findings to the Federa- 
tion office. In this way duplication of 
studies can be avoided; different re- 
gions can be best served; and the con- 
tinual unified advancement of the 
American Federation of Labor on a 
national scale can be made more 
secure. 


Resettlement Administration (1936, 
p. 639)—The A. F. of L. will support 
legislation for the adoption and con- 
tinuation of the program of the Re- 
settlement Administration as it has 
been developed during the past eight- 
een months; and to oppose legislation 
which would reduce this program into 
a mere lending of funds to individual 
farmers for the purchase of individual 
farms, without planned coordination, 
without technical assistance and with- 
out the establishment of community 
and cooperation activities. 


Resources (National), Protection 
Urged( (see also: Public Domain) 

(1953, pp. 172, 590)—This portion 
of the Executive Council report deals 
with the “giveaway” program of pub- 
lie resources and with the restrictions 
of appropriations needed for the de- 
velopment of conservation, flood con- 
trol and power projects which would 
be of immense benefit to the citizens of 
the United States. Details of legisla- 
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tion on these matters, together with 
A, F. of L. action on them is fully ex- 
plained in the report of the Executive 
Council. Among these items reported 
on are: Forest, Water, Soil Conserva- 
tion; Natural Gas Act Amendment; 
Hydro-Electric Power; Hell’s Canyon 
Dam; Ice Harbor Dam; TVA Appro- 
priations, and Disposal of Defense 
Rubber Plants. 

It is the recommendation of your 
committee that the American Federa- 
tion of Labor continue its active in- 
terest for the protection of the rights 
of the American citizen in matters 
affecting conservation and develop- 
ment of natural resources in the best 
public interests. 


(1954, p. 530) The EC Report con- 
tained a special section on activities 
of officers of the Federation to protect 
our natural resources and the public 
domain. The convention committee 
presented a report on this section of 
the EC Report which was unanimously 
adopted: 

Your committee commends the offi- 
cers of the Federation for their un- 
ceasing efforts to protect our natural 
resources and the public domain. We 
urge they continue to protect the na- 
tural forests and the public grazing 
lands. We further urge that the offi- 
cers and the National Legislative 
Committee maintain a close watch on 
all legislation affecting the develop- 
ment of our water resources. 

We note that the fight to erect a 
multiple purpose dam at Hell’s Can- 
yon is still continuing and urge con- 
tinued support by the Federation for 
this project. 

Your committee believes there is 
nothing more serious confronting this 
republic than the conservation of nat- 
ural resources. With the tremendous 
expansion of the population a great 
deal of thought should be given to 
this problem so that we will not be- 
come another China with many starv- 
ing when we have so many natural 
resources that can be developed to 
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take care of the increasing popula- 
tion. 

There are many square miles of 
land between the Mississippi and the 
Pacific wholly unproductive now and 
we are going to have to put that land 
in production to take care of future 
generations. In some parts of the 
country where the water supply is 
diminishing, citizens are fighting the 
establishment of new industry due to 
this shortage, while in those areas 
many rivers and their tributaries are 
dumping billions of gallons of water 
into the ocean. 

We believe in private enterprise but 
there are some things which private 
enterprise cannot do. 

The altruistic program of the A. F. 
of L. on conservation is thoroughly 
approved and steps should be taken 
to guard against any giveaway pro- 
gram on this very vital issue of con- 
servation of the public domain and 
natural resources. 


Retirement (Civil Service) 
see: Government Employees) 

(Retirement for Ex-Service Officers) 
—(1928, p. 88) A bill making eligible 
for retirement under certain condi- 
tions officers and former officers of 
the army, navy or marine corps, other 
than officers of the regular army, navy 
or marine corps, who incurred phys- 
ical disability in line of duty while in 
the service of the U.S. during the 
World War, passed both Houses but 
was vetoed by the President. It was 
passed over the President’s veto. La- 
bor supported thtis bill. 


(also 


Riders to Legislative Measures Op- 
posed—(1952, pp. 22, 67, 68, 242, 248, 
456) Res. 2: 

Whereas—We believe the principles 
of democracy are best served when 
each piece of legislation before Con- 
gress is considered on its own merits, 
and 

Whereas—The increasing practice 
of attaching riders to appropriation 
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and other bills has as its primary 
purpose the evasion of separate con- 
sideration, therefore, be it 

Resolved—That the American Fed- 
eration of Labor condemns the prac- 
tice by certain members of Congress 
of attaching riders to appropriation 
and other bills as undemocratic. 

The convention expressed sympathy 
with the purpose of the resolution and 
recommended that the officers of the 
A. F. of L. ascertain what can be 
done to discourage the use of this 
sharp legislative practice. 


Right to Organize—(1930, pp. 77, 


°356) It is a common law right of 


every free citizen to choose his calling 
and while following that calling to 
manage his resources so as to promote 
his best interests. This common law 
right is inherent in every wage earn- 
er as in every salaried person, every 
investor of capital, and every man- 
ager of a business enterprise. 

The resources of a wage earner are 
life, health, physical and mental 
energy, personality, and the profits 
he makes on his work. The specific 
methods that anybody may use to 
advance his interests and make 
progress in living will depend upon 
the conditions under which he lives 
and works. 

This is an age of specialization, in- 
terdependence of interests and pur- 
poses. No man can live unto himself 
alone and no man can do business with 
himself alone. We live in associated 
groups and we work in associated 
groups, the interplay of whose func- 
tions is necessary for undertaking 
upon which all are more or less de- 
pendent for supplies and_ service. 
When society and business are organ- 
ized upon a basis of associated activ- 
ity to supply the needs of individuals, 
it is obvious that progress for all 
groups must come through associa- 
tions for definite purposes and or- 
ganized activity to accomplish the pur- 
poses of the associations. According- 
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ly, we find the American Bar Asso- — 
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ciation, American Medical Associa- 
tion, the American University Pro- 
fessors Association, American Library 
Association, the American Society of 
Mechanical Engineers, the Business 
and Professional Women’s Associa- 
tion, the United States Steel Corpo- 
ration, the Metal Trades Association, 
the American Cotton Manufacturing 
Association, the American Manage- 
ment Association, the A. F. of L. and 
its 104 affiliated national and inter- 
national trade unions. All these or- 
ganizations have in common the fun- 
damental purpose of promoting the 
business and professional interests of 
their members. Most of them are rec- 
ognized as highly respected institu- 
tions, with commendable and praise- 
worthy purposes. The right of in- 
dividuals to join the association which 
is organized to promote their profes- 
sional or trade interests is neither 
questioned nor challenged. 

In sharp contrast to this general 
acceptance of right to belong to asso- 
ciations and advance interests through 
them, is the attitude of many em- 
ployers and courts toward the right 
of producing workers to join trade 
unions for the purpose of advancing 
their economic, social and political 
interests through trade unions. Some 
not only do not concede the right of 
their employees to join unions and to 
conduct their business through union 
channels but cruel as it may seem 
they discharge them when they ex- 
ercise such a right. The issue resolves 
itself into the right of the individual 
employee to select a delegate or coun- 
sel to make his work agreement in- 
stead of either foregoing his right to 
a contract or attempting by himself 
to negotiate a satisfactory agreement 
with his employer. Obviously the in- 
dividual employee would be at a very 
great disadvantage in attempting to 
negotiate a contract. Rarely in these 
days is the employer the owner. The 
large employers are corporations, 
owned by hundreds of thousands, who 
hold stock, and managed by a salaried 
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group responsible to officials and di- 


rectors usually chosen by large 
stockholders. Management is the em- 
ployer. The employer would, of 


course, delegate his part to some rep- 
resentative, probably the employment 
bureau, which in the case of a large 
plant would be completely over- 
whelmed and unable to take care of 
its normal functions. Again there 
would probably be that delegation of 
a function which is denied workers. 
Thus Labor is confronted with a 
situation in which one functional 
business group denies another the 
right to those same business methods 
which it itself is using and using to 
its strategic advantage to force com- 
pliance with its will. This arbitrary 
attitude and denial of the common 
law right to contract puts employer- 
employee relations on a despotic basis 
and forces a conflict in situations. 
Some more progressive industrial 
undertakings that are alert to make 
use of the best management policies, 
recognize the advantage of having an 
organized producing group to coop- 
erate in reducing wastes in producing 
and turning out the highest quality 
of product at the lowest production 
costs. They realize there must be 
agreement upon objectives and unity 
of purpose throughout the plant or- 
ganization in order to get the best 
results. Some such employers have 
the wisdom to utilize the union agency 
which wage earners have created for 
associated activity; others are afraid 
of the power of such organization and 
set up their own “employee” organi- 
zation which they can control. This 
fear on the part of employers which 
dominates many industrial policies 
and methods, has its roots in great 
concern lest they lose arbitrary con- 
trol over distribution of the returns 
from products produced by the joint 
efforts of all who man the plant. 
Tradition and established practice 
make producing employees a lower 
paid group than other existing groups. 
Only those persons in a position to 
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insist upon just and equitable work 
contracts have been able to partici- 
pate commensurately in the increased 
return from production. Their inter- 
ests are well taken care of; they have 
status in the industry; their employ- 
ment and incomes are regular. Work- 
ers denied the right to use the agency 
that can take care of their interests 
have no status in the industry. They 
have low wages and as a rule irreg- 
ular employment, insecurity of in- 
come. Low wages mean these workers 
and their dependents cannot lay aside 
savings to provide for the emergencies 
of life and that when unemployment 
comes, they must get credit from re- 
tail dealers or apply to charity. 


Labor maintains that no industry 
has a right to employ producing work- 
ers that cannot provide efficient man- 
agement which can make profits, pay 
high salaries and wages. No indus- 
trial establishment has a right to 
pay excessively high salaries and 
bonuses to its executives and not pro- 
vide securities and high annual in- 
comes to all on its payroll. No indus- 
trial establishment has a right to 
employ men and women and utilize 
their life vigor, and then irresponsi- 
bly turn these employees adrift to get 
their living at the risk of the business 
world or at the expense of the gen- 
eral public. Many an establishment 
which turns its wage earners out to 
be supported by retailers or the pub- 
lic is declaring its usual dividends 
and has absolutely no claim to sub- 
ventions of this nature. 


The fear that rides industrial man- 
agements should not be permitted to 
deny wage earners their inherent 
right as free cititzens and their com- 
mon law rights. 

Nor is it enough to acknowledge the 
right of the wage earner to join his 
union, if he is denied the right to 
make effective use of organized chan- 
nels and collective methods which the 
trade union affords. In our Southern 
organizing campaign some employers 


‘crease output without at the same 
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have inflicted the greatest cruelty up- 
on employees who exercised their 
right to join a trade union. These — 
union workmen have been arbitrarily 
dismissed; that is, their opportunity 
to earn a living was taken from them . 
because they did what they had a — 
legal right to do. To deny workmen 
the chance to learn a living because 
they wish to exercise their right to 
make progress is to limit the oppor- — 
tunities for constructive. development. 
Industries cannot maintain pros- 
perity unless there are buyers for 
their products. When industries in- 


time increasing consumer buying 
power, they are taking a sure way 
to prepare for their own undoing. 

Organization of wage earners is es- 
sential to orderly sustained progress. 
To make progress there must be def- 
inite plans for accomplishing these 
purposes. Planning must be controlled 
by a philosophy of what life is and 
what living can be. Through their or- 
ganized channels, wage earners can 
control the development of their fu- 
ture, working in cooperation with the 
constructive organized groups with 
which they are associated. 

By representing wage earners in 
negotiating work agreements, trade 
unions can bring to each separate 
problem informing experience in the 
whole industry—national and inter- 
national. Union representatives who 
participate in such negotiations, have 
the advantage of familiarity with such 
procedure and with the issues and ~ 
facts to be presented and considered. 
They can with expedition focus atten- 
tion upon the important issues and ~ 
thus help out industrial relations on 
a sound basis. Union representatives 
have that independence and that au- 
thority that are necessary for service 
as counsel for Labor. 

When a contract under which wei 
is to be done is negotiated jointly, 
Labor has a definite status in the in- 
dustry. The foundation has been laid 
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on which can be erected machinery 
for adjusting differences of opinion 
for the promotion of understanding 
and the creation of machinery for co- 
operation in solving the problems of 
work that arise daily, in finding the 
most efficient ways of doing the work 
and in creating good will for the un- 
dertaking and its products. 

While common law assures Labor 
the right to make progress, neither 
common nor substantive law has kept 
pace with the spirit of the times not 
adjusted itself to the modern economic 
environment in which wage earners 
spend their work lives. Labor does 
not have the opportunity to exercise 
its rights. Our problem is to assure 
that opportunity to all. Opportunity 
lies in effective legal and economic 
right to organize and make use of 
union procedures. 

Law must consider 
mental factors: men, 
and environment. 

The driving forces in human beings 
are unchanging. We simply call them 
different names in different periods. 
Institutions are the machinery through 
which society is carried on. They in- 
fluence environment and change with 
environment. Interplay of forces, and 
cause and effect are fundamental facts 
in historic progress and should be 
fundamental consideration in formu- 
lating new laws and customs. 

Each wage earner now has all the 
rights which any wage earner needed 
in the early nineteenth century, but 
neither substantive law nor its in- 
terpretation by the courts takes into 
account that the wage earner has real 
rights only as a member of an organ- 
ized group of fellow wage earners. As 
the organization and environment of 
work have completely changed, the 
methods of exercising identical rights 
must change also. It is essential that 
equal opportunity be kept open to all 
citizens and all groups that condition 
prosperity. 

In an age of associated endeavor 
prosperity does not lie in the domi- 


three funda- 
institutions, 
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nance of a group but in sustained 
progress by all. Coordinated advance- 
ment for all is what Labor seeks to 
promote. We are just as opposed to 
control by the wealthy few as we are 
to a dictatorship of the proletariat. 
We propose intelligent cooperation 
through organized groups in further- 
ance of constructive principles. To 
assure Labor the right and the oppor- 
tunity to follow this program legal 
and economic obstacles must be re- 
moved. 


A major obstacle is abuse of the 
injunction in industrial disputes. We 
do not dispute the jurisdiction of 
equity because of its value as a pro- 
tection against irreparable losses 
when there is no remedy at law. We 
object to abuse of procedure and mis- 
application of injunctions because of 
the court’s misunderstanding of the 
rights of wage earners and their ex- 
ercise under present economic organ- 
ization and environment. We believe 
that the bill drafted by the sub-com- 
mittee of the Senate Committee on 
the Judiciary, would remedy many of 
the practices that have robbed us of 
opportunity to exercise our rights. 


This draft measure would declare 
as public policy the right of wage 
earners to organize and exercise or- 
ganization rights. It declares illegal 
contracts by which employers force 
employees to give up organization 
rights which are enumerated. It for- 
bids injunctions restricting the ex- 
ercise of organization rights. It pre- 
scribed procedure in issuing injunc- 
tions. It provides rules for injunction 
cases. 


This legislation is needed to estab- 
lish for wage earners collectively the 
rights they have as individuals and 
to give them an opportunity to make 
progress as an organized group. 

We have made constructive injunc- 
tion legislation the paramount issue 
in our legislative campaign. Favor- 
able action upon our proposal is of 
fundamental importance to wage 
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earners and to the general public, for 
it involves justice in daily work. 
Legislation can provide the oppor- 
tunity for organizing activities and 
for the strengthening of the trade 
union movement. General organiza- 
tion of wage earners into trade unions 
will have a dynamic effect on national 


development. The serious problem 
that confronts us is how to stabilize 
prosperity. 


Technical progress has enabled us 
to increase wealth at a faster rate 
than we have been able to work out 
methods for its equitable distribution. 
We have been producing larger 
outputs which have greatly increased 
the incomes of a minority. Here we 
have a primary error in our machin- 
ery for balance. Balanced or progres- 
Sive equilibrium is essential to sus- 
tained progress. Mass purchasing 
power (largely incomes of wage earn- 
ers) has not kept pace with mass 
production. 


“Right-to-Work” Legislation— (1953, 
pp. 204, 688) The E.C. submitted a 
report on the status of right-to-work 
legislation in the several states. The 
following report of the convention 
committee considering this subject 
was unanimously approved: 

Of all types of state legislation, the 
various “Right-to-Work” laws, direct- 
ed against Labor and destroying un- 
ion security, represent the greatest 
danger to organized labor and to the 
standards of living of all workers. 
Only in the past few weeks has the 
State of Alabama been added to the 
list of those states which have adopt- 
ed this pernicious legislation. 

All state federations of labor must 
oppose such legislation with renewed 
vigor. In many states, organized la- 
bor, by pointing out the anti-union 
character of this legislation, has suc- 
cessfully prevented the passage of 
proposed “Right-to-Work” laws. We 
will not rest, however, until the exist- 
ing anti-union statutes prohibiting 
any type of union security contracts 
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have been eradicated from the law- 
books of the 14 states which now have 
this legislation. 

(Pp. 411, 650): 

Whereas—Under the doctrine of 
states’ rights, laws deceptively en- 
titled “right to work,” fostered and 
promoted by reactionary anti-labor 
interests, were enacted January 1, 
1953, by 13 states, including Arizona, 
Arkansas, Florida, Georgia, Iowa, 
Nebraska, Nevada, North Carolina, 
Colorado, Kansas, Maryland, Massa- 
chusetts and Wisconsin (Maine, Mas- 
sachusetts, New Mexico, Delaware, 


‘Louisiana and New Hampshire have 


repealed them), that outlaw all forms 
of union security clauses, including 
closed shop, union shop, preferential 
hiring, maintenance of membership 
and exclusive bargaining rights, for 
the purpose of curbing and reducing 
the membership and bargaining pow- 
er of trade unions, if not to destroy 
them, and 

Whereas—This growing and sinis- 
ter “right to work” campaign harks 
back to the old open shop movement 
of the 20’s, which had as its purpose, 
the destruction of trade unionism, 
backed by the manfacturers’ associa- 
tions, boards of trade, chambers of 
commerce, builders’ associations, so- 
called “citizens’ associations” and 
even business farmers organizations, 
which came up with the sugar-coated 
named of the American Plan, calcu- 
lated to serve as a decoy duck to the 
well-meaning but misguided workers, 
imposing upon them the yellow dog 
contract. management dominated in- 
dustrial councils, employee plans of 


— 


representation, just another name for 


company unions, court injunctions 
against strikes that the bosses used 
to beat down bona fide collective bar- 
gaining through recognized standard 
trade unions and the principle of self- 
organization and the designation of 
representatives by, of and for wage 
earners, without interference, coer- 
cion or intimidation, therefore, be it 
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Resolved—That this Seventy-second 
Convention of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor, assembled in St. Louis, 
Missouri, September, 1953, go on rec- 
ord as condemning the “right to work” 
laws as a menace to trade unions and 
the American way of life, since by 
weakening the trade union movement 
which fights for and achieves high 
wage levels, they reduce the purchas- 
ing power of the great masses of the 
wage earners which is the foundation 
of our expanding American economy. 


(P. 650) Convention referred sub- 
ject to officers of the A. F. of L. for 
guidance and study and such action 
as their findings may warrant. 


(1954, p. 520) Seven resolutions, 
substantially the same, were sub- 
mitted to the convention for action. 
They were considered jointly by the 
convention committee which reported 
the following resolutions, subsequently 
unanimously approved: 


Whereas—So-called “right to work” 
laws now cover one-third of this na- 
tion, having been adopted in the fol- 
lowing 17 states: Alabama, Arizona, 
Arkansas, Florida, Georgia, Iowa, 
Louisiana, Mississippi, Nebraska, Ne- 
vada, N. Carolina, N. Dakota, S. Car- 
olina, S. Dakota, Tennessee, Texas, 
Virginia, and 

Whereas—This represents an in- 
crease of four states in the last 18 
months which have succumbed to the 
drive on the part of reactionary anti- 
union interests to put this vicious an- 
ti-American legislation into effect in 
a sufficient number of states, so it 
will, in practical effect, become the 
law of the land, even without Con- 
gressional action, and 

Whereas—These so-called “right to 
work” laws are deliberately misnamed 
for the purpose of deceiving the peo- 
ple, degrading the employment stand- 
ards of the workers and primarily as 
a device in opposition to organized 
labor in the attempt to discharge 
membership in trade unions; and 
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Whereas—Five other states—Colo- 
rado, Kansas, Maryland, Massachu- 
setts and Wisconsin—have laws that 
restrict union security, and the legis- 
latures in other states not yet affected 
have considered such legislation, and 

Whereas—It is quite apparent that 
large national anti-labor groups are 
pushing a systematic program of at- 
tacking organized labor through the 
various state legislatures, and have 
already succeeded in crippling the 
effectiveness of the trade union move- 
ment in those states which have passed 
“right to work” laws, and 

Whereas—“Right to work” laws 
have been properly branded as “right 
to scab” laws, because they prevent 
unions from negotiating any form of 
union security, guarantee the right 
of free riders to work in unionized 
shops, and ultimately break down un- 
ion conditions, and 


Whereas—The powerful anti-labor 
organizations that are spearheading 
this campaign in the state legislatures 
have taken on the trade union move- 
ment in those states where organized 
labor is weak, and these groups have 
already been so successful on the 
state level that they are virtually 
decimating the labor movement 
through these tactics and are succeed- 
ing in an insidious national plan to de- 
stroy organized labor by means of the 
state legislatures, therefore, be it 

Resolved—That the American Fed- 
eration of Labor launch at the earliest 
possible opportunity a full-scale drive 
to obtain repeal of all so-called “right 
to work” laws and to block enactment 
of any further laws of this type, and 
be it further 


Resolved—That in order to imple- 
ment this resolution, the American 
Federation of Labor take the follow- 
ing action: 

1. Undertake an immediate study of 
the existing legislation and keep 
abreast of efforts of various state 
legislatures to enact such legislation. 
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2. Consider the calling of a special 
conference of state and local union 
officials to mobilize the full support of 
all affiliated groups for this campaign, 
and 

3. Launch a full-scale campaign in 
each state to prevent enactment of 
such legislation, or to fight for its re- 
peal by action of the respective leg- 
islatures or by referendum vote of the 
people. 

4. Make a special effort to secure re- 
peal of Section 14(b) of the Taft- 
Hartley law which gives these state 
laws priority over federal labor rela- 
tions legislation. 


Rio Grande Valley Development 
Project, Proposed—(1952, pp. 26, 463) 
Res. 15: 

Whereas — It is the policy of the 
United States Government to assist 
undeveloped countries throughout the 
world in developing their natural and 
human resources, and 

Whereas—There is a large unde- 
veloped area in the Rio Grande Valley 
of the United States and the Repub- 
lic of Mexico which, if properly de- 
veloped, could improve the standards 
of living for the poverty stricken peo- 
ple in both countries, therefore, be it 

Resolved—That this convention in- 
struct its officers to call this matter 
to the attention of the proper author- 
ities and urge that surveys be made 
and a joint project be worked out be- 
tween the United States and Mexican 
Governments to develop the Rio 
Grande Valley basin. 


Ritter (Anti-Picketing) Legal Case 
—(1942, p. 94) The Texas State Fed- 
eration of Labor requested legal aid 
and assistance in an important case 
which was appealed from. the Texas 
courts to the United States Supreme 
Court. 

The Texas courts issued an injunc- 
tion prohibiting members of the locals 
of the carpenters and painters unions 
from peacefully picketing the restau- 
rant of a man by the name of Ritter, 
who had engaged a non-union contrac- 
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‘that although Ritter was employing 


tor to erect another building for him 
a mile and a half away from his res- 
taurant business. Before the building 
contract was let by Ritters, the un- 
ions had requested him to employ a 
union contractor, which he refused 
to do. 

In a five-to-four decision the Su- 
preme Court of the United States up- 
held the Texas courts. The majority 
opinion, written by Justice Frank- 
further, held that the injunction was 
justified because the restaurant was 
not involved in the labor dispute. 
Justice Frankfurter, in effect, said 


a non-union contractor and his build- 
ing was being erected by non-union 
workers, yet his restaurant business 
or any other business conducted by 
him was immune from ordinary and 
peaceful union pressure. He declared 
that the non-union contractor was the 
real adversary of the union, and that 
Ritter was a “neutral” in the con- 
troversy. 

This is a most unfortunate decision 
because under this doctrine, as point- 
ed out by Justice Reed in his dissent, 
the unions could not have picketed 
Ritter even though he was erecting 
an addition to his present restau- 
Fant. «ti 

It is hoped that the logic and accu- 
rate legal reasoning of the dissent- 
ing opinions will in short time per- 
suade a majority of the court to re- 
nounce the indefensible Ritter doc- 
trine. 

Rochdale Consumers Plan—(1947, p. 
206) In a section of its report on 
Consumer Cooperatives and Credit 
Unions, the E.C. stated: For the past 
30 years the American Federation of 
Labor has repeatedly endorsed gen- 
uine Rochdale consumers’ coopera- 
tion. In this form of cooperation, con- 
trol is always in the hands of a demo- 
cratic organization of consumers. 


Roosevelt, F. D. (New Deal Blanket 
Endorsement Withheld) — (1939, p. 
442) Res. 27 requested a blanket en- 
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dorsement for the ‘““New Deal” and to 
President Roosevelt. The resolution 
and convention action thereon follow: 
Resolved — That the Connecticut 
Federation of Labor, in convention 
assembled, expresses its confidence in 
the principles and ideals of President 
Roosevelt’s New Deal Administration, 
and expresses the hope that the Presi- 
dent will press forward toward his 
enlightened, liberal, and humanitarian 
objectives. While the New Deal and 
Labor are not one, no previous Ad- 
ministration has been as friendly to 
Labor, and Labor must support the 
New Deal and oppose the conserva- 
tives of both parties who, in the last 
session of Congress combined to de- 
feat New Deal measures and thus in- 
jure such groups as the unemployed, 
men, women and children who work 
for sub-standard wages in shop, field, 
and factory; the business men whose 
profits depend upon greater buying 
power; and the underprivileged who 
live in the slums; be it further 
Resolved—This convention take no- 
tice of the fact that similar A. F. of 
L. conventions in such states as Ohio, 
Iowa, Missouri, and Tennessee, have 
already spoken out vigorously and 
without hesitation on these crucial 
issues of 1940; be it therefore finally 
Resolved—That this convention, for 
the reasons given above, recommend 
to the National Convention of the 
American Federation of Labor that it 
give its full support to the New Deal 
and to President Roosevelt, and that 
our delegate to that convention be 
hereby instructed to present to the 
convention, and vote for, the senti- 
ments contained in this resolution. 


This resolution calls for a blanket 
endorsement of what is popularly 
known as the “New Deal” without de- 
fining what is covered by the term 
“New Deal.” 


In addition, it calls for the condem- 
nation of the members of the polit- 
ical party in power who failed to sup- 
port all so-called “New Deal” meas- 
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ures, and for the same condemnation 
of members of the minority party who 
had done likewise. 


The actions of previous conventions 
on certain legislative measures, the 
action of special conferences called 
by the American Federation of Labor, 
and recommendations made in con- 
nection with certain measures by the 
American Federation of Labor, make 
it impossible for your committee to 
recommend any blanket endorsement 
as called for by the resolution. 


The resolution does not distinguish 
between Congressional and Adminis- 
trative action, neither does it distin- 
guish between actions of the Admin- 
istration, and of bureaus, boards and 
commissions. 


The Houston Convention of the A. 
F. of L. instructed the Executive 
Council to energetically work to pre- 
vent the confirmation of Donald 
Wakefield Smith as a member of the 
National Labor Relations Board. 


The American Federation of Labor 
was actively opposed to the enactment 
of the first Reorganization Bill. 


The American Federation of Labor 
was actively and energetically opposed 
to the legislative measure which de- 
stroyed the prevailing wage which 
had previously protected Labor. 

The Houston Convention of the 
American Federation of Labor by a 
unanimous vote, insisted upon amend- 
ments to the Wagner Act, not in any 
opposition to the basic provisions of 
the Act, but because of its biased 
administration. 

On the other hand, your committee 
is fully conscious of the many legis- 
lative and executive acts which have 
proven most beneficial to Labor, some 
of them, such as Social Security, pro- 
viding a necessary protection to La- 
bor which should have been enacted 
many years ago. 

Your committee, however, has cited 
several instances where the American 
Federation of Labor in its efforts to 
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protect Labor’s rights and welfare, 
has been forced to oppose legislation 
understood to have been originated by 
the “New Deal.” We have avoided 
any cataloguing of those “New Deal” 
measures which we have favored and 
which we have opposed. 


Your committee is further of the 
opinion that members of Congress 
cannot be arbitrarily divided into 
“New Deal’ and anti-New Deal, for 
a number of those who have been our 
outstanding champions over many 
years, and who have supported the 
majority of “New Deal” measures, 
have also at times opposed some meas- 
ures which were recognized as ‘““New 
Deal.” 


For these and many other reasons, 
your committee regrets the introduc- 
tion of the resolution. It is obvious 
that a political construction would be 
placed upon the rejection of the reso- 
lution, and equally so upon its adop- 
tion. 


The hearty support which the trade 
union movement has given to a large 
number of “New Deal” measures 
should not lead this convention to 
give its blanket endorsement of all 
legislation which has been proposed 
or enacted by the so-called “New 
Deal,” neither should our opposition 
to certain ‘“New Deal” legislative and 
administrative acts permit us to voice 
condemnation of the ‘“New Deal.” 


(1940, p. 312) In a letter addressed 
to the convention, the President ex- 
pressed regret at inability to attend 
convention in person due to war 
emergency, but sent a message to be 
read. In part this message said: 


“Now we have come to a period 
which demands intense and sustained 
cooperation so that our beloved Re- 
public can present, in any emergency 
which might be forced upon us, the 
solid, imposing front of a great and 
united democracy. In order to do this 
successfully all of us are called upon 
to work together in a common purpose 
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and for the common good that these 
United States shall stand forever free 
and that the institutions, we as a free 
people enjoy, shall ever be preserved. 
To this end Labor can make its con- 
tribution along with the rest of the 
American people. I am confident that 
this contribution will be generously 
and gladly given without reservation. 


Labor will lend its aid in planning 
for full efficiency of industrial pro- 
duction, in planning for selection, 
training and placement of new work- 
ers, in planning for full labor supply, 
in maintaining the social gains of re- 


.cent Labor and social legislation, in 


maintaining sound and uninterrupted 
work in the defense industries and in 
promoting sound employer-worker re- 
lationship at a time like this when the 
steady flow of production may be our 
greatest need. Sacrifice may be neces- 
sary in the future for every one. Re- 
sponsible action and_ self-discipline, 
physical and moral fitness are now 
required of all of us as our part in 
the defense of our country and democ- 
racy. 

Among the things which Labor will 
contribute, is, I venture to suggest, 
an unselfish, a far-sighted and a pa- 
triotic effort to bring about a just and 
an honorable peace within the now 
divided labor movement. Labor lead- 
ers, with the interest of the nation at 
heart, and the advantage of their 
followers in mind, can, I am sure, find 
the way to reach such a peace. 


Peace may not be easy to achieve 
and the intricate problems involved 
may not be easy to solve. But when 
men of honor and good intentions sit 
down together they can work out a 
solution which will restore the much 
needed harmony either by unity or by 
a sensible working arrangement.” 


(P. 314) In reply a telegram was 
addressed to President Roosevelt 
pledging full support of A. F. of L. 
in defense plans and policies as 
follows: 
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“New Orleans, La. 
November 18, 1940. 


To the President of the United States, 
The White House, 
Washington, D. C. 


“Please accept the profound thanks 
of all those in attendance at our con- 
vention for your most inspiring mes- 
sage. Be assured of the full support 
of the membership of the American 
Federation of Labor in the execution 
of the government’s defense plans and 
policies. You can rely upon us to give 
freely of our skill, training service 
and labor to America in order to safe- 
guard and protect our common herit- 
age of freedom, liberty and democ- 
racy and in the realization of the 
common objectives set forth in the 
fifth paragraph of your appealing 
communication wherein you _ state 
‘Labor will lend its aid in planning 
for full efficiency of industrial pro- 
duction, in planning for selection, 
training and placement of new work- 
ers, in planning for full labor supply, 
in maintaining the social gains of re- 
cent Labor and social legislation, in 
maintaining sound and uninterrupted 
work in the defense industries and in 
promoting sound employer-worker re- 
lationship at a time like this when the 
steady flow of production may be our 
greatest need. Sacrifice may be neces- 
sary in the future for everyone. Re- 
sponsible action and _ self-discipline, 
physical and moral fitness are now 
required of all of us as our part in 
the defense of our country and democ- 
racy.’ 


“We deeply appreciate the sugges- 
tion you make that ‘an unselfish, a far- 
sighted and a patriotic effort be made 
to bring about a just and honorable 
peace with the now divided labor 
movement.’ Fortunately we can offi- 
cially make answer to your sugges- 
tion in a most definite and sincere 
way. The Executive Council included 
in its report to the Sixtieth Annual 
Convention of the American Federa- 
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tion of Labor the following recom- 
mendation, ‘The Executive Council 
fully understands the need of unity 
and solidarity within the ranks of 
Labor. It entertains a full and deep 
appreciation, as well as a complete 
understanding of the value of united 
action and of the mobilization of the 
full strength, power and influence of 
the workers of the nation into one 
united American labor movement. The 
Executive Council is firmly of the 
opinion that Labor in America can be 
solidified and united through affilia- 
tion with the American Federation of 
Labor. In order to accomplish this 
purpose and realize this objective, the 
Executive Council reports to the Six- 
tieth Annual Convention of the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor that it has 
endeavored to re-establish unity with- 
in the labor movement through con- 
ferences with representatives of the 
C.I.O. and has endeavored to bring 
about a settlement of existing dif- 
ferences during the past year. The 
committee representing the American 
Federation of Labor stands ready and 
willing to meet with a committee rep- 
resenting the C.I.0. for the purpose 
of negotiating a settlement, anywhere, 
any time, any place.’ 


“Your suggestion, therefore, that 
when men of honor and good inten- 
tions sit down together they can work 
out a solution which will restore the 
much needed harmony either by unity 
or by a sensible working arrangement 
is coincidental with this reecommenda- 
tion of the Executive Council to the 
convention now in session. 


“T am confident the convention will 
concur in the recommendations of the 
Executive Council by officially author- 
izing the committee representing the 
American Federation of Labor to 
meet with a committee representing 
the C.I.O. around the conference table 
for the purpose of negotiating an hon- 
orable peace and the re-establishment 
of unity and solidarity within the 
ranks of Labor. 
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“T repeat, Mr. President, that these 
assurances will be carried out in good 
faith and with all sincerity whenever 
opportunity for the American Federa- 
tion of Labor to do so presents itself. 


WILLIAM GREEN, President, 
American Federation of Labor.” 


(Birthday Holiday)—(1947, p. 660) 
Res, 117, referred to the E.C.: 


Whereas—When the history of the 
trade union movement in our nation 
is written, a very prominent place will 
be given to one whose far-sightedness 
and whose spirit of fairness, and 
whose consciousness of the needs of 
mankind, have left an indelible mark 
upon the development of our country, 
and 


Whereas—The organized labor move- 
ment is very conscious of the con- 
tributions made by the late President 
Franklin Delano Roosevelt to the wel- 
fare of his country, and 


Whereas—His life vibrated with the 
heartening warmth and brilliant glow 
of humanity, which reflected so whole- 
heartedly upon the masses of our peo- 
ple, and more especially upon those 
who toiled, so that they might live, 
and 


Whereas—It is essentially impor- 
tant that the organized labor move- 
ment should strive to give to human- 
ity a lasting reminder that the ideals 
and spirit of Franklin D. Roosevelt 
are deathless, and 


Whereas—It is eminently fitting 
that the initiative to create this last- 
ing reminder should come from the 
labor movement, to whom President 
Roosevelt’s leadership and achieve- 
ments have meant so much, therefore, 
be it 

Resolved—That this great conven- 
tion of the American Federation of 
Labor assembled in convention, go on 
record urging Congress to declare the 
birthday of our late President Frank- 
lin Delano Roosevelt, as a national 
legal holiday. 


“day our late President, Franklin D. 
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(1952, pp. 25, 462) Res. 11: 

Whereas—The greatest strides that 
were made by the American labor 
movement were made during the term 
of office of our late President, Frank- 
lin D. Roosevelt, and 


Whereas—He did, during his term — 
of office, maintain his interest in the 
welfare of the working men and work- 
ing women of this nation, and 


Whereas—It would be fitting to set 
aside one day of each year to memo- 
rialize his many good deeds, there- 
fore, be it 


Resolved — That January 30, the 


Roosevelt, was born, be set aside as a 
national holiday, and be it further 

Resolved — That the Seventy-first 
Convention of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor take appropriate action 
to sponsor legislation that would re- 
sult in the naming of our late Presi- 
dent, Franklin D Roosevelt’s birth- — 
day, January 30, as a national holi- 
day 


Roosevelt Memorial Association 
(Honors President Green)—(1930, p. 
338) During the past year the Roose- 
velt Memorial Association selected the 
president of the A. F. of L. as one of 
the three cititzens of the United States — 
who contributed distinguished service 
to social progress. The outstanding 
service of President Green to indus- — 
trial peace in the past year was cited 
by the association as the basis for the { 

e 


award. 

This distinguished honor to the 
president of the A. F. of L. is a rec- 
ognition of the economic statesman- 
ship which President Green has con- 
tributed to the whole field of indus- 
trial relations. This high token of © 
appreciation of the spokesman of hen 
American labor movement is in effect — 
an endorsement of the constructive 
policies and principles of the Ameri-— 
can trade union movement and our 


4 


conception of the mutuality of national ' 


progress. 


i 
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The A. F. of L. is a great economic 
institution whose purpose is orderly 
progress for wage earners that they 
may keep abreast social and economic 
progress of all other groups. Because 
President Green has been most effec- 
tive and convincing in maintaining 
Labor’s principle of constructive prog- 
ress, he has been selected for a great 
personal honor which at the same 
time brings honor to the organization 
of which he is president. 


We propose therefore that the con- 
yention of the A. F. of L. express its 
gratification at the honor conferred 
upon President Green and our appre- 
ciation of an award that in such a 
notable way focuses attention upon 
the principles for which our organiza- 
tion stands—the methods and policies 
of constructive progress. 


Rural Mail Service—(1932, p. 239) 
There have been proposals from a 
number of sources that the rural mail 
delivery service be placed on a con- 
tract basis to the distinct disadvan- 
tage of 40,000 rural letter carriers 
whose wage and working standards, 
as well as their civil service status, 
would be destroyed. Furthermore, the 


so-called star route service, which is 


on a contract basis, is being steadily 
expanded to encroach upon and to 
duplicate-in many instances the work 
of the rural delivery service. 

The A. F. of L. instructs the E.C. 
to give all necessary cooperation to 
the National Federation of Rural 
Letter Carriers in carrying out its 
program to protect the rural carriers 
and the rural service against all de- 
structive encroachments. 


(1934, pp. 75, 397) Part of the re- 
‘duced compensation for rural letter 
carriers was restored in the last ses- 
sion of Congress. The equipment al- 
lowance was increased from 4 cents to 
5 cents, with the proviso that such al- 
lowance should not be changed except 
pursuant to law enacted hereafter by 
Congress. A previous reduction had 
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been made by executive order. The 


‘salary of carriers on the rural routes 


of thirty miles, six days a week, was 
fixed at $1,800; on routes less than 
thirty miles, $60.00 per mile per an- 
num for each mile or major fraction 
thereof. Carriers assigned te routes 
served six days a week shall receive 
$20.00 per mile per annum on routes 
in excess of thirty miles. Those on 
routes served three days a week shall 
receive $10 per mile per annum where 
the route is in excess of thirty miles. 
No consolidation of rural routes shall 
be made otherwise than on account of 
the resignation, death, retirement, or 
dismissal on charges of carriers in the 
rural mail delivery service. 

The president of the National Fed- 
eration of Rural Letter Carriers, visit- 
ed Washington and appeared before 
the Post-Office Committee of the House 
of Representatives in favor of better 
conditions for the rural letter carriers. 
Representatives of the A. F. of L. 
aided in securing the changes made. 

The Postmaster-General announced 
after his appointment in March 1933 
that there were over 40,000 rural let- 
ter carriers and that the intention was 
to reduce the number to 30,000. There 
are at present 38,000 rural letter car- 
riers. This number is being reduced 
approximately 100 per week. 

(1938, p. 564) The A. F. of L. en- 
dorses the proposed legislation that no 
Rural Mail Carrier shall be required 
to work more than eight hours per 
day, five days per week and that no 
rural carrier shall be reduced in pay 
because of adjustment of route. Also 
endorses proposed legislation that no 
Rural Mail Carrier be transferred 
from one city to another against his 
wishes in order to consolidate rural 
routes. 

(1939, p. 425) S. 1663 and House 
Bill H.R. 4588 are now pending in 
Congress providing an 8-hour limit 
workday except in an emergency, 
with pay for overtime; a 5-day 
week; the basic salary paid by the 
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time required to complete duty instead 
of by the present unfair mileage sys- 
tem; no reduction in basic salary for 
any carrier now in service, and a 6 
cents per mile day equipment 
maintenance according to the length 
of the route. Now there is no limit 
as to hours rural carriers can be re- 
quired to work and a large number 
are now required to work hours far 
in excess of 40 hours per week within 
6 days. The E.C. is directed to assist 
and further this legislation to have it 
passed during the present Congress. 

(P. 425) The E.C. is directed to as- 
sist and endeavor to have enacted leg- 
islation that will be before the next 
session of Congress, which will pro- 
vide for appointment of rural carrier 
substitutes from a Civil Service ros- 
ter, which will later entitle them to ap- 
pointment as a regular carrier accord- 
ing to seniority when a vacancy exists 
at the post office to which they are as- 
signed. 


Russia, Boycott (also see: German 
Boycott—1939; Communism) — (1939, 
pp. 225, 523) The convention unani- 
mously approved the recommendations 
of the E.C. in reaffirming previous 
declarations favoring boycott of Ger- 
man goods and German services, 
and further stated: “. . . and for the 
same reasons, that the boycott be 
equally applied to all Russian manu- 
factured goods and services, and that 
it further be applied to all other coun- 
tries joining with Russia and Ger- 
many in the present conflict between 
the totalitarian governments and the 
great parliamentary nations of Eu- 
rope.” 

(1926, p. 262) Resolutions favoring 
the recognition of the Russian gov- 
ernment were unanimously defeated. 
The convention declared: 

There has been no essential change 
in either the character or the opera- 
tions of that regime since we last had 
the question under consideration. It 
remains a regime of enslavement, a 
regime determined to bring about 
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world revolution if and when possible. 
Through the Red Internationale, which 
is controlled by the Communist Party 
of Russia, the soviet regime has con- 
tinued its efforts to undermine and 
destroy the democratic labor move- 
ment of the U.S. Its lack of progress 
in that direction is due, not to any lack 
of determination on its part, but to 
the strength and deep conviction of 
the membership of the American trade 
union movement. If it is not the as- 
sassin standing over the prostrate 
body of freedom and democracy, it is 
always the would-be assassin, and we 


_can be no less opposed to the one than 


to the other. 


We are not interested in the com- 
mercial aspect of the question, agree- 
ing fully with President Coolidge in 
holding that American principles are 
not to be bartered. Nor is the ques- 
tion changed by whatever may be the 
change—and there has so far been 
little—in the economic condition of the 
people of Russia. A regime of en- 
slavement which for a purpose sees 
fit to feed its slaves well at times is 
no less a regime of slavery and no less 
repugnant and hateful in the sight of 
those who cherish liberty. 


We extend our profound sympathy 
to the masses of the people of Russia, 
oppressed as they are, terrorized as 
they are whenever terrorism suits the 
purposes of the fiendish regime under 
which they exist, awed as they are 
at all times by a Red army which con- 
stitutes the most powerful and danger- — 
ous military machine in the world, — 
and hopeless as they seem to be of 
any immediate release from their eco- 
nomic, moral, political and spirituai 
enslavement. 

We regard the Soviet regime in Rus- 
sia as the most unscrupulous, most an- 
tisocial, most menacing institution in 
the world today. Between it and our 
form of political and social organiza- 
tion there can be no compromise of 
any kind. We repeat the call to Amer- 
ican trade unionists to stand true to 
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their faith, to be militant in their de- 
fense of the principles of freedom and 
justice for which our movement 
stands and upon which our democ- 
racy rests its foundation walls. 


Finally, we call attention to the re- 
cent declaration of our E.C. in which 
it was well said that our movement 
not only cannot join in any mission 
to investigate conditions in Russia, 
but deems any such mission wholly un- 
necessary. We desire to record our 
approval of that declaration and to 
add in this report the conviction that 
no trade unionist should permit him- 
self to participate in any such adven- 
ture. Ample information is at hand 
and is constantly available concerning 
every particular which enters into our 
calculations in arriving at a decision 
on our course of action. 


(P. 276) The president said: It 
seems to me proper and fitting that 
upon this very outstanding and im- 
portant question the President of the 
A. F. of L. should say a few words 
and express his opinion relative there- 
to. There is no doubt in my mind re- 
garding the attitude of the great ma- 
jority of the delegates in this conven- 
tion toward this report. We know 
that it will be adopted by a most de- 
cisive and overwhelming vote, but 
there are one or two things to which 
I would like to attract your attention. 

Itseems that at each convention of the 
A.¥F. of L. we are called upon to pass 
judgment upon the question involved 
in this committee’s report, and this 
notwithstanding the fact that it is the 
well known settled policy of the great 
hosts of labor as represented in the 
A. F. of L. that it will not lend its ap- 
proval to any proposal to recognize 
the existing government in Russia un- 
til it first quits making war upon the 
A. F. of L. 

We have no objection to the kind of 
government the Russian people may 
set up or that they may support. We 
grant the peoples of every nation 
throughout the world the right of 
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self-government. If the people of Rus- 
sia believe in Communism and the 
Communistic philosophy, if they be- 
lieve in the rule of autocracy and a 
dictatorship, then we accord the people 
of that great country the right to live 
under that form of government; but 
we object most seriously to the attempt 
that ismethodically and systematically 
being made, in season and out of sea- 
son, to crowd down the throats of the 
liberty loving people of America the 
Russian philosophy, and that it what 
we protest against. 

It seems that the trade union move- 
ment of our country has been selected 
as the object of attack; it seems that 
our movement has been selected prin- 
cipally by those who control the Com- 
munist Party in Russia as the instru- 
mentality and the vehicle through 
which they seek to establish their form 
of government here. 


May I read to you the declaration 
of the Executive Committee of the 
Communist Internationale located at 
Moscow. It is as follows: “It is of 
extreme importance to the life and 
growth of the Communist Party that 
its members as a whole realize better 
the necessity of more offensive work 
in the labor unions, the capture of 
leadership of the labor unions. The 
capture of leadership of the labor un- 
ion masses is vitally necessary, not 
only for the Communist Party at this 
time but also for the ultimate victory 
of the revolutionary struggle. The 
capture of the labor unions is our first 
and foremost task. For this purpose 
the Communist Party advocates that 
every Communist be a union member 
to organize a Communist faction in 
every union, to expose the officials of 
every union—“whatever that means” 
—to make fights in elections for offi- 
cers of unions and delegates to con- 
ventions.” 


In conformity with that specific in- 
struction the representative of one 
branch of the Communist Party 
in America sent a letter broadcast 
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throughout the land just prior to this 
convention instructing their members 
to elect delegates to this convention, 
not trade unionists, but to elect Com- 
munist members of the left wing. The 
servant heard his master’s voice, and 
in conformity with the autocracy set 
up in Russia the echo was here and 
he spoke, carrying out those specific 
instructions. 


“At all conventions to introduce sys- 
tematic and well prepared campaigns 
against officers.” There isn’t an offi- 
cer of a responsible trade union in this 
convention that has not felt the ef- 
fect of this poisonous propaganda. In 
every convention of practically every 
union affiliated with our movement 
these men are there with their poison 
undermining the standing, the charac- 
ter and good name of the officers of 
the A. F. of L. They seem to assume 
that if they can destroy confidence in 
the officers of our union, if those sur- 
reptitious attacks will succeed they 
will destroy the magnificent union it- 
self. 


“To arouse the masses to take up 
strikes and wage movements and to 
then skillfully utilize such movements 
for political ends. To oppose the amal- 
gamation of labor banks and labor 
insurance, to make use of independent, 
dual and rival unions, to promote gen- 
eral discord and hatred and contempt 
for the existing order of things, es- 
pecially among the foreign born.” We 
have had some evidence of this in the 
City of New York. 


A Communist elected or appointed 
to any official position in a union is 
under strict control of the Communist 
organization and the immediate in- 
structions of the party faction in the 
union. The Communists also have an 
elaborate plan for establishing shop 
nuclei or committees to work in simi- 
lar lines in shops not organized; in 
fact, the whole Communist Party is 
now organized as a shop nucleus. 
Only unemployed Communists can be- 
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long to the Communist Party unless 
they belong also to a shop nucleus. 


Are we to be deceived? Are we as 
wise, experienced men with our eyes 
wide open to accept the sophistry of 
men and nurse to our bosom until it 
is warmed into life a reptile that 
would sink its fangs into our body 
and destroy us forever? That is what 
the trade union movement must de- 
cide and that is what it must face. 


A short time ago a celebration was 
held in honor of the great apostle of 
Communism, Mr. Lenin. These meet- 
ings were held in the City of New York 


‘on the second anniversary of the death 


of Lenin. The press reports that one 
of the speakers was Charles Krom- 
bein. He was the chairman, and he 
declared that though Lenin was dead 
his spirit still lived and that an offen- 
sive instead of a merely defensive agi- 
tation was being started against capi- 
talism. William C. Weinstone, gen- 
eral secretary of the Workers Com- 
munist Party of New York, also urged 
those present to establish a Soviet 
government in the United States. They 
understand their instructions. He 
condemned the present labor leaders 
for urging employers and employes to 
get together, declaring that a civil 
war of the classes was the only way 
by which the end could be accom- 
plished. 

The audience arose when Benjamin 
Gitlow entered the hall and when he 
came forward to speak Gitlow de- 
scribed Wall Street as “The home of 
the most arrogant, capitalistic system 
of all.” He told of the work being done ~ 
to gain control of the trade unions. 
M. J. Olgin, Communist author, speak- — 
ing in Russian, said that Lenin’s ideals 
were better realized today than they — 
were when he lived. Other speakers 
told of what is being done among the 
children and of the movement to - 
get recognititon of Soviet Russia by - 
the U.S. All the speakers appealed 
for support of workers in “bringing 
the day when the red flag will be the © 
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national emblem and the White House 
would be painted red.” 


Here is a report of Mr. Tomsky, 
who, I understand, is very important 
in what they call the trade union 
movement of Russia. In arguing for 
the centralization of power in the 
Central Committee in Russia, he said: 


“We must also repeat what we have 
said more than once. All directives and 
orders of the All-Union Congresses— 
a section of the Party—and of the 
All-Central Soviet Trade Unions and 
of the All-Russian Central Soviet of 
Trade Unions, as the organ directing 
from Congress to Congress and work- 
ing under the direct control of the 
Central Committee of the Party, under 
its sleepless observation, must be ob- 
ligatory for realization locally. In 
conclusion, I consider it my duty to 
recall that the international work, like 
all work of the All-Russian Central 
Soviet of Trade Unions, including the 
international, has been carried on un- 
der the direct control of our Central 
Committee of the Party.” 


There is no doubt about this work 
being carried on radiating from Mos- 
cow out into all the world, a direct 
attempt to control our trade unions 
and through that control to substitute 
the philosophy of Communism with 
its class warfare and its violence, for 
the philosophy of the trade union 
movement as we understood it since 
its foundation. 

I repeat again that if Russia wants 
to be Russia, if it wishes to be 
Communistic, if it wishes to live under 
a dictatorship and an autocratic form 
of government where freedom and 
liberty are neither practiced nor the 
words known, then, so let it be with 
Russia; but let lt be within the con- 
fines of their own nation, and until 
they change their policy of vicious 
propaganda among our trade unions 
I am of the opinion that the trade un- 
ion movement of America will vig- 
orously oppose the recognition of that 
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This is our movement; we have come 
along the pathway of progress through 
all these many years; we know from 
experience what the record is. It is 
our philosophy, it is a part of our 
souls, our lives, it is something more 
than perfunctory membership in an 
organization. The trade unionist feels 
his organization, he feels it so deeply 
that he cannot command language that 
would adequately express his feelings. 
His devotion to this cause is great 
and many have given their lives in 
defense of it. And are we, to whom 
have been given the Ark of the Cove- 
nant, are we, the ones who maintain 
in our possession the virtues of our 
movement, to risk it now for sure de- 
struction if those who would destroy 
it have their way by welcoming into 
our midst a stream of poison that 
would destroy our whole movement. 


It was Abraham Lincoln who said in 
the most striking sentence that human 
ears have ever listened to, “You can 
fool some of the people all the time, 
you can fool all of the people some of 
the time, but you cannot fool all of 
the people all of the time.” And so 
I say, paraphrasing that statement, 
that there may be those who can fool 
some of our trade unionists all of the 
time, who can fool some of them part 
of the time, but who cannot fool all 
of them all of the time. 


And so, my friends, we are face to 
face with a momentous decision. I 
have respect for the judgment of those 
who differ with me, but it seems to me 
when the very life of our movement 
is at stake that there should be no dif- 
ference of opinion regarding the 
course we should pursue. I am heart- 
ily in favor of the committee’s report 
and I hope it will be adopted by such 
a decisive vote that there will be no 
doubt in the minds of the American 
people and the people throughout the 
world where the American Federation 
of Labor stands. 
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Relations With (also see: Commu- 
nism, Foreign Policy) —(1947, p. 465) 

The report of the convention com- 
mittee was unanimously adopted as 
follows: 


The tragic plight of mankind is 
glaringly revealed in the speed with 
which it is travelling toward another 
global conflagration. Two score mil- 
lions are still under arms, while the 
world hungers for every grain of food, 
every cent of cash and every ounce 
of energy for productive work. Here 
are millions taken out of industry. 
They should instead be engaged in 
rebuilding the economy and raising 
the standard of living and purchasing 
power of the people. The Soviet re- 
gime which has been loudest in accus- 
ing demobilized America and other na- 
tions of war-mongering maintains a 
fully-equipped army of four millions— 
more than in 1939, before Germany 
and Japan were crushed. It continues 
to mobilize hundreds of thousands of 
youths in their ’teens for labor serv- 
ices in its gigantic war machine. And 
this despite the fact that with Nazi 
Germany and Nipponese imperialism 
smashed, no nation threatens or can 
endanger Russia’s security today. Nor 
has the Soviet’s adamant refusal to 
accept any international control and 
inspection of atomic weapons served 
the cause of world peace. 

The Russian dictatorship bears the 
heaviest responsibility for the prevail- 
ing dangerous international tensions. 
Its spokesmen in the UN have para- 
lyzed every attempt to develop it into 
an effective instrument of world peace. 

Its Fifth Columnists, the Commu- 
nists in the various countries, have 
under instructions and guidance from 
the Kremlin been working tirelessly 
to hinder and halt economic restora- 
tion, to paralyze and prevent post-war 
reconstruction, to provoke destructive 
social conflict, and promote economic 
collapse and chaos! These are the 
real aims of the newly reconstituted 
Comintern. While the primary aim 
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of the United States is to promote re- 
construction and prevent chaos, the 
primary aim of the Russian govern- 
ment is to prevent reconstruction and 
promote chaos. 

The Soviet propagandists have, in 
the worst Goebbels-like fashion, slan- 
dered and vilified the American people 
who have been pouring out billions to 
help save millions from famine on 
both sides of the Iron Curtain. The 
Soviet government-owned press and 
its servile agents and tools in every 
land are feverishly howling for an 
economic collapse in the United States. 

In the name of their so-called higher 
democracy, the Soviet dictators have 
been disfranchising and destroying 
not the Nazis and Fascists but the 
most loyal democratic elements in the 
Russian satellite states. The brutal 
rape of Hungarian democracy and 
the cold-blooded “legal” murder of 
the world-renowned democratic leader 
Petkov in Bulgaria are part of the in- 
ternational Communist pattern to ex- 
terminate all individuals devoted to 
democratic ideals as well as democracy 
itself. In fact, the Soviet rulers are 
relying, in large measure, on Nazi 
totalitarians to serve their own brand 
of totalitarianism. 


Despite the fact that the Soviet dic- 
tatorship has been treating the United 
States as if it were already at war 
against the American people, Ameri- 
can labor and the American people as 
a whole have only respect and friendly 
feelings for the Russian people. We 
distinguish between the Russian peo- 
ple and the war-breeding dictatorship 
which runs their country and denies 
them all rights and liberties and fran- 
tically seeks to extend its slave sys- 
tem to more nations. We are confi- 
dent that the Russian people, like our- 
selves, want only a chance to work 
under decent conditions as free men 
in a peaceful world, and we look for- 
ward to the day when they will enjoy 
the blessings of a free people. The 


Bolshevik bureaucracy seeks to isolate 
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their victimized subjects from other 
peoples and to insulate them against 
the ideas and ideals of democracy. At 
the same time, it desperately drives 
to infect the rest of the world with 
the destructive doctrines and degrad- 
ing dogmas of their town type of to- 
talitarianism. 


Under the cover of bogus blocs and 
counterfeit coalitions and “united 
fronts” the Communists have already 
snuffed out the independence of sey- 
eral small defenseless nations. The 
Russian dictatorship is today menac- 
ing the national existence of the peo- 
ple of Austria and China. 

It is false to estimate the present 
world crisis as a conflict between East 
and West. In reality it is a struggle 
between these sections of Europe and 
the world that are still free and those 
dictators and their puppets who seek 
to consolidate their enslaved areas 
and drive more nations into totalitar- 
ian captivity. In this struggle for 
liberty and human dignity, the Ameri- 
can people have a vital stake. A world 
engulfed by totalitarian slavery can- 
not long have islets of freedom—no 
matter how large such islets may ap- 
pear on the map. 


The Executive Council’s Report em- 
phasizes the need to understand the 
foreign situation and to adopt clear- 
cut policies to promote the purposes 
of democracy. Since that report was 
written documents released from Par- 
is, Moscow, and from Belgrade have 
made plain the hostile intent of the 
Moscow POLITBURO and its delib- 
erate purpose to block recovery in 
Western Europe. The new Informa- 
tion Bureau is obviously the Comin- 
tern under a new name as the instru- 
mentality by which the Communist 
Party can directly coordinate its ac- 
tivities in an attempt to influence for- 
eign policies of other countries. The 
Bureau is to fight the Marshall Plan 
and so-called U.S. imperialism. The 
effect of this has been to polarize the 
world into two groups—those believ- 
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ing in individual rights and those be- 
lieving the central government should 
dominate individuals. Cooperation be- 
tween Soviet countries and Western 
countries is no longer possible for the 
Soviets officially make it plain that 
their purpose is aggression and the 
ruin of democracies. 

It is plain that unless the U.S.S.R. 
is shorn of its veto power, it will dead- 
lock and disrupt the United Nations. 
We therefore urge upon our Govern- 
ment that it do its utmost to secure 
favorable action on two _ proposals 
made by Secretary Marshall; that the 
General Assembly set up a continuous 
agency and that the veto be limited. 
The A. F. of L. believes it should be 
abolished to make possible majority 
rule. 

We believe that economic recovery 
within Europe must be buttressed by 
an increasing degree of cooperation 
covering Western European countries 
similar to the Inter-American Defense 
Treaty. Such agreements are provid- 
ed for in the United Nations Charter 
and afford practical channels for cr- 
ganizing the necessary military pro- 
tection. 

In this world in which there is little 
peace, we must maintain our objec- 
tives and our institutions. Peace has 
to be real before we can safely dis- 
arm. 

The American people are not seek- 
ing to impose their way of life, their 
freedom, or any economic or political 
system on other nations. But all ene- 
mies of liberty and peace had better 
realize that the American people will 
never allow any power or combination 
of powers and puppets to impose their 
slave system on the United States. We 
likewise resent and oppose any other 
power or combination of powers im- 
posing their system on any other 
people. 

(Appeasement Opposed) —(1949, p. 
435) The following policy statement 
with regard to appeasement of Soviet 
Russia was contained in an adopted 
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committee report on the general world 
situation; 

The atomic explosion by imperial- 
ist Russia has violently contracted 
the peaceful world. We firmly warn 
against any attempts to revive a pol- 
icy of appeasement of Soviet imperial- 
ism at this critical juncture. The Rus- 
sian dictatorship had refused to make 
any concessions or the slightest com- 
promise for lasting peace when it was 
militarily weaker. There is nothing 
in the lives or activities of the Com- 
munist oligarchy to warrant any con- 
clusion that it will be more cooperative 
and peaceful when it has at its dis- 
posal more powerful and destructive 
weapons. In its foreign as well as in 
its domestic affairs, the present Rus- 
sian government has been increasingly 
pursuing policies based on zoology 
rather than sociology—the ethics and 
practices of the jungle rather than 
those of peaceful civilized society. 


More than ever before, must the 
freedom-loving peoples, therefore, 
draw closer together. The American 
people, who now constitute the strong- 
est bulwark of democracy and the pri- 
mary obstacle in the path of totali- 
tarian Soviet world conquest, must 
gird themselves for still greater ef- 
forts to insure their security and lib- 
erty and to help build a more pros- 
perous, peaceful and free world. 


In Communist Russia and its totali- 
tarian empire, the democratic world 
faces a robotized monolithic despotism 
stretching from Berlin to beyond the 
Yangtse. This red tyranny is further 
buttressed by a vigorous fifth column 
operating in all free countries under 
various names, colors and covers. In 
the latter we face a band of fanatics 
who have no loyalty to their demo- 
cratic homelands. Here are zealous 
“revolutionary” traitors who do not 
necessarily operate for money but 
for a tyrannical, dogmatic movement 
which is far more dangerous to the 
humanitarian ideals and interests, to 
freedom of conscience, and to the well- 
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being of all mankind. Here is an anti- 
social movement whose political “prin- 
ciples” demand that its adherents, 
fellow-travellers, and camp-followers 
betray their own peoples to a foreign 
totalitarian power seeking world dom- 
ination. Here are the hidden thieves 
of our national security and welfare. 

It is true that without adequate 
military power there can be no se- 
curity against this world-wide menace. 
But it would be folly to conclude that 
military prowess alone can assure our 
security and world peace. Russia’s 


_Cominform and its followers and sup- 


porters in other lands are not a politi- 
cal force—in the democratic sense of 
the word—but a germ latent in our 
body-politie which becomes virulent 
whenever there is a weakening in its 
health through poverty, social injus- 
tice, or lack of democratic unity and 
initiative. The democratic nations 
must, therefore, simultaneously sup- 
plement their collective armed might 
with constructive and progressive eco- 
nomic, social, and political policies. 


(1950, pp. 19, 458) Res. 2 proposed 
that a sharp line of distinction be 
drawn between feelings of U.S. toward 
leaders of Russian people, and the peo- 
ple themselves. The resolution was 
unanimously adopted: 


Whereas—The relations between the 
Communist dictatorship of Russia and 
our country and the other free nations 
have gravely deteriorated, and 


Whereas—The increasing tension 
and antagonism are due solely to the 
aggressive imperialist course of the 
Kremlin regime and its utilization of 
the Cominform and the W.F.T.U. as 
instruments of subversion and espio- 
nage in futherance of these rapacious 
and wavr-breeding policies, and 

Whereas—In preparation for fur- 
ther military assaults against other 
nations and for plunging mankind into 
another catastrophic war, the Soviet 
regime is feverishly seeking to stir up 
among the people of the Russian em- 
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pire suspicion, hysterical fear and 
hatred of the democratic countries and 
particularly the United States as ene- 
mies of the Russian nation, and 


Whereas — The American people 
bear no hostility toward or hatred of 
the Russian people for whom our na- 
tion has traditionally had a warm 
friendship and sincere admiration as 
evidence in our active sympathy for 
them in their years of courageous 
struggle against Czarist tyranny and 
in our unstinting aid to them when 
they were threatened with national 
extinction by the Hitler hordes, there- 
fore, be it 

Resolved—That this Convention of 
the American Federation of Labor call 
upon the United States government 
and all its appropriate agencies to 
make clear to the Russian people that 
we distinguish sharply between them 
and the dictatorship ruling over them, 
that the American people are the 
friends and not the enemies of the 
Russian people, and that our conflict 
is solely with despotic rulers in the 
Kremlin thirsting for world domina- 
tion, and be it further 

Resolved—That through the Voice 
of America and all other appropri- 
ate official channels, our government 
should make it clear to the people of 
the U.S.S.R. that it is against Amer- 
ican policy to impose on the Russian 
or any other people any political re- 
gime, or social and economic system, 
not of their own free choice, and be 
it further 

Resolved—That the Convention em- 
power the Executive Council through 
the Free Trade Union Committee and 
in cooperation with the International 
Confederation of Free Trade Unions 
to develop a program and take 
the necessary practical measures for 
reaching and making clear to the peo- 
ple of Russia and providing them with 
the message of international free 
trade union solidarity and assurance 
that together with all the workers of 
the world hope and strive for the day 
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when the working people of all coun- 
tries will lose all political and eco- 
nomic chains and be truly free men 
in one free and peaceful world. 


(Economic Aid to Russia and Her 
Satellites) —(1951, pp. 125, 528) The 
Executive Council reported on pro- 
posed legislation (Wherry Amend- 
ment) which would have prevented as- 
sistance to nations carrying on trade 
of military goods with Russia and her 
satellites. The A. F. of L. supported 
efforts to prevent the passage of the 
legislation. 


“Slave Labor in Russia’ (Publica- 
tion) —(1949, p. 452) The report of 
the convention committee on forthcom- 
ing publication of SLAVE LABOR 
IN RUSSIA, was unanimously ap- 
proved by the convention: 


The damning evidence on forced la- 
bor in the Soviet Union submitted by 
the American Federation of Labor to 
the United Nations was released today 
in book form in St. Paul, Minn., where 
the Federation is holding its 68th an- 
nual convention. 

The 192-page book entitled “Slave 
Labor in Russia” contains evidence 
from many sources to support the con- 
tention which the A. F. of L. has long 
made that inhumane and slave labor 
conditions exist under the Communist 
regime. The A. F. of L. has taken 
the initiative in advocating before the 
United Nations that an international 
investigation of Soviet Labor camps 
be made.... 

Your Committee on Internal Labor 
Relations recommends that every 
member undertake to purchase this 
book and become fully familiar with 
the slave labor conditions existing in 
Russia. 


Sacco-Vanzetti Case—(1926, p. 242) 
The convention of the A. F. of L. of 
last year and of several years prior 
thereto have repeatedly declared that 
Sacco and Vanzetti should be accorded 
a new trial in order that no man’s life 
may be placed in jeopardy without a 
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just and fair trial and be found guilty 
beyond a reasonable doubt. This in- 
sistence for a new trial was predicated 
on the doubt of many as to the guilt 
of these men and because of the belief 
that the enforcement of this decision 
without a retrial and a full and com- 
plete opportunity to present all pos- 
sible evidence having come to light 
either as to the guilt or innocence of 
these men would be a miscarriage of 
justice. 


Safety (Laws)—(1932, p. 409) The 
A. F. of L. favors the submission to 
Congress of a legislative proposal to 
require that contractors engaged in 
the construction of buildings for the 
federal government must conform to 
the laws of the state in which they 
are operating relating to safety and 
the prevention of accidents in the 
building industry. 


(1936, p. 126) So many deaths were 
occurring among workmen on public 
works that Congress considered reme- 
dial legislation. Representative Welch 
of California introduced a bill in the 
House which provided more adequate 
protection to workmen on projects 
wherever situated belonging to the 
U.S., by granting to the several states 
jurisdiction to enforce their state 
workmen’s compensation, safety and 
insurance laws. This bill passed the 
House, but in the Senate the words 
“safety and insurance” were stricken 
out. 


Many deaths had occurred in years 
gone by because state laws could not 
be enforced. One of these laws par- 
ticularly referred to the erection of a 
skeleton of a building by iron workers. 
Some states require that a floor be 
laid in each story as fast as the struc- 
ture is erected. Failure to include the 
safety provisions of state laws is a 
very grievous mistake. The A. F. of L. 
will endeavor in the next session of 
Congress to have the present law ade- 
quately amended. 
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As only a few states have safety 
laws that would protect the workers 
on government projects, therefore, it 
would be necessary that Congress it- 
self enact safety legislation. 


(Labor Dept. Bureau)—(1980, pp. 106, 
233) The Labor Committee of the 
House reported favorably a bill to 
establish a safety bureau in the De- 
partment of Labor. The bureau would 
collect information that would be of 
value in preventing accidents. All 
safety devices would be made known 
to the manufacturers throughout the 


“country and as fast as new inventions 


developed they would also be made 
public. The opposition appears to 
emanate from those who are agitating 
for a national museum to contain 
samples of machinery and transporta- 
tion equipment. The A. F. of L. does not 
see where the safety bureau in the 
Department of Labor would interfere 
with the proposed national museum 
and, therefore, will continue to advo- 
cate the measure before Congress. 


(Industrial)—(1939, p. 400) Indus- 
trial accidents in the United States 
during the last year alone caused 
16,500 deaths and 1,350,000 injuries. 
The delegates to the 59th convention 
of the A. F. of L. hereby urge all 
affiliated labor groups, including local 
unions, to immediately organize safety 
committees within their organizations 
and to actively engage in the promo- 
tion of safe and healthful work prac- 
tices; that this safety work be under- 
taken along the following specific 
lines: 

(1) study and analysis of the safety 
and health problems of each trade or ~ 
industry and the preparation of rec- 
ommendations for the prevention of 
accidents and occupational diseases. 

(2) inclusion in union agreements of 
clauses requiring the provision and 
maintenance of safe and healthful 
working conditions. 

(3) exertion of pressure on state 
and local authorities for the adequate 
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regulation of industry through specific 
safety and health requirements to the 
end that industrial accidents and occu- 
pational diseases may be prevented.. 
The benefits of workmen’s compensa- 
tion laws to be extended to all workers 
and that exclusive state funds be set 
up so that injured workers will receive 
the full benefits due them, and at the 
same time bring about reduction in 
compensation insurance cost. 


(1946, pp. 305, 526) The convention 
considered and adopted resolutions 
Nos. 43 and 115 dealing with indus- 
trial safety, requesting the Secretary 
of Labor to institute a nationwide pro- 
gram encompassing all manufacturers 
of industrial equipment and urging 
them to install proper safeguards 
when the machines are manufactured. 


(Appliances, War Priority) —(1942, 
p. 584) The convention unanimously 
adopted the following resolution: 

Whereas—Due to priorities, badly 
needed material used to make helmets 
for the protection of workers in war 
industries is not obtainable, as well as 
materials for screens to safeguard 
workers against exposed parts and 
movable machinery, and 

Whereas—This is causing a great 
number of accidents in the shipyards 
as well as a serious interference in 
war production, therefore, be it 

Resolved—By the annual convention 
of the A. F. of L. that all such mate- 
rials be given priority status, and be 
it further 

Resolved—That copies of the reso- 
lution be sent to the appropriate goy- 
ernmental bodies. 

(State Legislation)—(19438, p. 88) 
The state legislatures completely 
ignored the need for adequate indus- 
trial safety measures and inspection 
staffs. About half the states have no 
authority to make safety codes for 
industry. Not one state was given such 
authority this year. The only legis- 
lation enacted was in the form of 
minor changes in safety standards for 
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special groups of workers, such as 
employees of projection rooms in mo- 
tion picture theaters. 

The need for passage of the Norton 
Bill for federal aid to state labor de- 
partments to protect the health and 
safety of workers is amply demon- 
strated by the lack of interest shown 
by the states in this subject. This bill, 
H.R. 2800, was introduced in Congress 
at the request of the A. F. of L. 


(Highway)—(1947, p. 630) Res. 16 
was unanimously adopted as follows: 


Whereas—Accidents in industry for 
the past few years have been decreas- 
ing in number because the A. F. of L., 
through its advocacy, teaching and 
legislative activities toward improved 
safety measures have been chiefly 
responsible in the lowering of indus- 
trial accidents, and 


Whereas—While industrial accidents 
have been decreasing, automobile acci- 
dents have been increasing and from 
statistics produced by the National 
Safety Council it is learned that al- 
most 70 per cent of all fatal automo- 
bile accidents occur between dusk and 
10 p.m. at night, and 

Whereas—Many reasons have been 
attributed for this extraordinary con- 
dition, but by tests actually made by 
organizations interested in accident 
prevention, we find that the chief 
cause of these accidents are lack of, 
or improper street and highway light- 
ing, and 

Whereas—This condition can be cor- 
rected by proper legislation and allo- 
cation of sufficient funds to properly 
light the highways and the streets of 
the cities of the U.S., therefore, be it 

Resolved—That the A. F. of L. at 
its 66th convention, assembled in the 
City of San Francisco, beginning on 
the 6th day of October, 1947, pledges 
itself to the work of reducing to the 
lowest possible minimum, automobile 
accidents which have heretofore been 
caused from insufficient and improper 
lighting, and that we instruct our 
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incoming officers to use their utmost 
powers and influence to bring about 
and cause the proper lighting of the 
highway system and the streets of the 
cities of these United States, and be 
it further 

Resolved—That the incoming officers 
enlist the support of the U.S. Safety 
Council in the promotion of the reme- 
dial measures, and be it further 

Resolved—That our action and ef- 
forts in this behalf is one of safety 
alone, bearing in mind that for every 
two industrial workers killed on the 
job there are 17 killed on the high- 
ways. 


(Code, Uniform)—(1947, p. 556) The 
E.C. was instructed to study and take 
appropriate action on Res. 99 which 
called upon the A. F. of L. to sponsor 
federal legislation to create a uniform 
safety code covering industry in com- 
merce or affecting interstate com- 
merce; and to sponsor legislation set- 
ting up uniform and adequate finan- 
cial compensation for industrial acci- 
dents and occupational diseases. The 
convention committee recommended 
that “in light of the hazards to those 
employed in states with fair stand- 
ards,” this resolution should be studied 
and acted upon as stated above. 


/President’s Conference on Industrial 
Safety)—(1949, p. 240) The federal 
government has undertaken a national 
campaign to reduce the needless an- 
nual toll of 2 million work injuries. 
The President called upon organized 
labor, management and all interested 
groups to pool their experience in this 
great common endeavor. 


A Coordinating Committee was 
formed to organize the conference and 
work began on the compilation of con- 
ference reports and agenda. Fifty-one 
members of the A. F. of L., headed by 
President Green, played an active role 
in the deliberations of the conference. 

One thousand two hundred delegates 
representing labor, management, fed- 
eral and state government, insurance 
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companies and nonofficial organiza- 
tions with a basic interest in industrial 
safety, met in Washington to work out 
a program whereby it was hoped to 
achieve the goal of a million fewer 
accidents a year. 

The reduction and prevention of in- 
dustrial accidents is primarily the 
responsibility of the respective states. 
Accordingly, the President’s Confer- 
ence on Industrial Safety recom- 
mended the calling of Governors’ Con- 
ferences on Industrial Safety by the 
states, patterned after the national 
conference in Washington, as a major 


-activity of a continuing industrial 


safety program. 


National and international unions 
can serve the cause of safety for their 
members by creating a union safety 
organization from the international 
through the local unions. Trained 
union safety representatives would be 
in a position to cooperate practically 
with management in the development 
and maintenance of sound safety or- 
ganizations in industry. 

These safety representatives will be 
in a position to see that the interests 
of labor are adequately considered in 
safety programs. 


(P. 474) The convention com- 
mended the National Safety Confer- 
ence referred to in the E.C. report and 
made the following statement: 

We_-hope the planned state confer- 
ence will implement the program and 
that our trade unionists will take lead- 
ership in this humanitarian and wise 
undertaking. Technical safety infor- 
mation is essential and we urge the 
federal and state governments to pro- 
vide this service. 


(Pp. 67, 494) Whereas — The 
nation was made aware of the prob- 
lems of industrial safety by the call- 
ing of a “President of the U.S. Con- 
ference on Industrial Safety,” and 


Whereas—The resources and pres- — 
tige of the federal government were 


placed behind a nationwide program to 
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reduce industrial accidents by one mil- 
lion by 1952, thereby reducing the 
needless toll of two million work in- 
juries a year, and 

Whereas—This conference sought 
the active cooperation and participa- 
tion of labor, management, and all 
interested groups in achieving this 
worthy goal, therefore, be it 

Resolved—That the A. F. of L. in 
convention assembled, give full sup- 
port to the holding of this type of con- 
ference to the end that industrial acci- 
dents be reduced, and further that 
affiliated international unions cooper- 
ate wholeheartedly in these national 
safety conferences and, be it further 

Resolved—That the A. F. of L. be 
urged to call upon the state federa- 
tions of labor and other central labor 
bodies, and all affiliated international 
unions, to participate actively in state 
safety conferences, as well as national, 
and to further implement, where pos- 
sible, the recommendations of these 
conferences, both on a national and a 
state level. 


(1950, p. 207) We pointed out last 
year the dangerous trend toward tak- 
ing away from state labor depart- 
ments their functions in the field of 
industrial health and placing them in 
state health departments. One more 
state—Virginia—was added to the list 
of states in which there will now be 
dual regulation and inspection of 
places of employment for the control 
of working conditions. The labor de- 
partments with their traditional au- 
thority to inspect workplaces are find- 
ing this authority being whittled away 
by the use of federal money given 
under the Social Security Act for gen- 
eral programs for state health depart- 
ments. For years the A. F. of L. has 
actively supported legislation for fed- 
eral funds to state labor departments 
to help them do the technical engi- 
neering jobs that are necessary in a 
modern safety inspection program. 
Opposition from the state health au- 
thorities has been largely responsible 
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for the failure of Congress to enact 
this legislation. So instead of a vigor- 
ous health and safety program for the 
protection of the workers in their 
places of employment we are finding 
jurisdictional squabbles between the 
inspectors of health and labor depart- 
ments. We again urge that organized 
labor in the various states take steps 
to prevent further encroachment by 
health departments on labor depart- 
ment’s activities, and to secure enact- 
ment where needed of legislation giv- 
ing the state labor departments rule- 
making authority and enforcement in 
the field of safety and health in in- 
dustry. 


GLOSISpps foten0t)) oA. Ro of be 
endorsed proposal for an appropria- 
tion of a half million dollars for man- 
power conservation through promotion 
of industrial safety to be administered 
by the Department of Labor’s Bureau 
of Labor Standards. 


(Safety Council Established)—(1951, 
pp. 189, 508) As a direct result of 
legislation strongly urged by the A. 
F. of L., the Federal Safety Council 
has been established in the Depart- 
ment of Labor under P.L. 357, which 
charges the responsibility to the De- 
partment of Labor for servicing all 
federal agencies. Our testimony to the 
Senate Committee on Labor and Pub- 
lic Welfare in favor of the bill—to 
expand the government employees dis- 
ability compensation act—called for 
carrying on a program of preventive 
and educational work to reduce the 
accident frequency and severity rate. 
The suggestion was adopted and the 
council was set up. 


The Federal Safety Council is the 
successor agency to the Interdepart- 
mental Safety Council. The Interde- 
partmental Safety Council had been 
an informal type of activity which 
functioned only negligibly. The new 
council promises to get results through 
procurement of an annual budget and 
serious attention to the work at hand. 
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(P. 125) At the time the De- 
fense Production Activities Appro- 
priation bill was before the committees 
of the Congress, we urged that man- 
power conservation in industry be 
promoted throughout the country, 
$500,000 to be spent by the federal 
government. 

We pointed out that in World War 
II a good job in this field had been 
done by the states but that there were 
wide gaps in coordination which 
caused much of the effort to be on a 
purely local basis. Further, that in 
time of war or in preparation for war, 
industry and its employees are inclined 
to sacrifice safety methods for expedi- 
ency, speed and production time tables. 

It was explained that our affiliated 
unions are rightly concerned over the 
safety of their members. We feel the 
urgency for protecting the nation 
against waste and carelessness. In the 
third and fourth quarters of 1950, in 
the wake of the Korean outbreak, the 
accident rate rose in industry notice- 
ably. We are convinced that now, 
even more than ever, we must save 
lives and limbs and prevent loss on 
the job through occupational deaths 
and injuries. 

(P. 529) We propose concurrence 
in the proposal for expansion and 
coordination of present undertakings 
for industrial safety. The purpose is 
made more important by the tight 
manpower needs of defense and in 
increased tensions of defense produc- 
tion with its use of inexperienced 
workers, and workers in unfamiliar 
jobs. 

We urge the officers of the A. F. of 
L. to increase efforts to these ends. 


(1952, pp. 277, 495) The E.C. re- 
ported efforts to secure legislation to 
provide safety measures for the pre- 
vention of industrial and mine dis- 
asters. The convention directed con- 
tinued efforts toward further strength- 
ening the laws concerning industrial 
and mine safety. 
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(1953, pp. 182, 591) The E.C. re- 
ports on specific legislation introduced 
which would provide assistance to the 
states in the administration of safety 
laws. No hearings have been held, nor 
interest shown by the House or Senate 
Labor Committees. The federation has 
worked hard in its attempt to retain 
a decent budget for industrial safety 
work of the Department of Labor. 


Your committee recommends accept- 
ance of the E.C. report on this sub- 
ject, and further recommends that the 
A. F. of L. continue its activities for 
this type of legislation. 


(Expansion of Bureau of Labor 
Standards) — (1954, pp. 413,531) Res. 
114: Whereas—The fifteen thousand 
deaths and two million occupational 
injuries suffered by workers each year 
is a matter of vital concern not only 
to workers and their families but also 
to the national economy, and 


Whereas—Every effort should be 
made to conserve our human resources 
by curbing the great toll of unneces- 
sary accidents and thereby eliminating 
suffering and costs, and 


Whereas—Active participation by 
unions in safety programs and in joint 
labor-management safety committees 
has demonstrated its effectiveness in 
reducing the accident toll, and 


Whereas—The Bureau of Labor 
Standards through the organization of 
the President’s Conference on Occupa- 
tional Safety and through its safety 
training programs and its special in- 
dustry drives has given much needed 
leadership to the accident prevention 
movement, and 

Whereas—The services of the bu- 
reau to the states, to the unions and 
management must be greatly extended 
to secure maximum results; now there- 
fore be it 

Resolved—That the delegates to the 
73rd convention of the A. F. of L. in 
convention assembled call upon the 
Congress of the U.S. to appropriate 
sufficient funds to the Bureau of La- 
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bor Standards to expand its safety 
activities, and be it further 

Resolved—That we urge the Presi- 
dent to continue his Conference on Oc- 
cupational Safety to stimulate accident 
prevention efforts, and be it further 

Resolved—That this convention go 
on record as recommending to all af- 
filiated unions that they establish 
safety programs, that they provide for 
labor-management safety committees 
in all future contracts with employers 
and that they urge their respective 
locals to actively support safety pro- 
grams in their work places and com- 
munities. 

The convention referred this reso- 
lution to the officers of the A. F. of L. 


(1954, pp. 157, 592) The E.C. sub- 
mitted a special report on efforts be- 
ing made to weaken safety legislation. 
The convention unanimously adopted 
its committee report which stated in 
part: 

These moves made in the name of 
economy would seriously endanger the 
safety of the workers in many indus- 
tries. 

We further note that no action was 
taken by Congress on A. F. of L. pro- 
posals to strengthen rather than weak- 
en existing safety legislation. 

We recommend that the convention 
instruct its officers to continue their 
efforts to improve safety legislation 
and bills affecting occupational haz- 
ards and diseases and resist vigor- 
ously all moves that would endanger 
the realth and welfare of workers. 


Sailors Union (Jurisdiction)—(1948, 
p. 335) Res. 136 requested support 
“for any action which the membership 
of the Sailors Union of the Pacific may 
deem fit to take which will protect 
their rightful and recognized jurisdic- 
tion over work to which claims are 
now being made by organizations un- 
affiliated with the A. F. of L.” in 

negotiations being conducted with the 
waterfront employers and shipowners 
of the Pacific and Alaskan ports. 
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(P. 471) The following statement 
submitted by the convention commit- 
tee was adopted in lieu of the resolu- 
tion as submitted: 

Your committee is in hearty. accord 
with the objective sought by this reso- 
lution but rather doubts the wisdom 
of its approval in the form presented. 
It requests and seeks the encourage- 
ment and support of the A. F. of L. 
in broad and undefinable language. 

Your committee therefore recom- 
mends that every possible encourage- 
ment and assistance be extended to 
the Sailors’ Union of the Pacific and 
as may be requested by the Seafarers’ 
International Union of N.A., in its 
contest with the unions of the CIO 
referred to in the resolution, and that 
every possible aid be given to this 
organization to the end that the proc- 
ess of negotiating a contract with the 
Waterfront Employers and Shipown- 
ers will terminate speedily and suc- 
cessfully in favor of the Sailors’ Union 
of the Pacific. 


Salary Standardization: St. Paul 
Plan—(1942, p. 560) Two resolutions 
were submitted for consideration by 
the convention, both dealing with a 
salary standardization plan then be- 
ing projected in St. Paul. The purpose 
of the plan was condemned and the 
resolutions referred to the E.C. The 
two resolutions follow: 

Res. 25: 

Whereas—A concerted effort is be- 
ing made by a Detroit newspaper in 
an attempt to have the so-called “St. 
Paul Salary Standardization Plan” 
adopted for all municipal employees 
of the City of Detroit, Michigan, and 

Whereas—It is the hope of the 
sponsors of this legislation to enlarge 
the scope of the “St. Paul Plan” to 
other municipal employees should they 
be successful in saddling it upon De- 
troit municipal employees, and 

Whereas—From written statements 
obtained from City Employees Unions 
in St. Paul the plan is nothing but a 
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pure and simple method of keeping 
wages down and has proven a drastic 
obstacle to overcome when attempts 
are made to adjust wages fairly, and 

Whereas—Because we feel that 
should the movement spread it would 
constitute a major threat to all forms 
of public and private labor, therefore, 
be it 

Resolved—That the A. F. of L. be 
and is hereby placed upon record as 
being opposed to the adoption of any 
“cost of living” contracts or plans of a 
similar nature to the “St. Paul Salary 
Standardization Plan” and to cooper- 
ate with all affiliated organizations to 
prevent the incorporation of cost of 
living formulas in union labor agree- 
ments. 


Res. 113: 

Whereas—A concerted effort is be- 
ing made by taxpayer groups in an 
attempt to have the so-called “St. 
Paul Salary Standardization Plan” 
adopted for all municipal employees 
throughout the U.S., and 

Whereas—It is the hope of the spon- 
sors of this legislation to enlarge the 
scope of the St. Paul Plan to other 
private employees, should they be suc- 
cessful in saddling it upon municipal 
employees, and 

Whereas—From first-hand informa- 
tion and statistics obtained by repre- 
sentatives who were sent to St. Paul 
to study this plan, it was stated by 
Mr. J. B. Probst who originated the 
plan, that it is already in operation in 
703 cities at the present time, although 
he refused to supply a list of the same, 
and 

Whereas—From written statements 
obtained from city employees, and 
unions in St. Paul, Minnesota, the plan 
is nothing but a pure and simple in- 
strument for keeping wages down and 
has proved a drastic obstacle to over- 
come when attempts are made to ad- 
just wages and salaries fairly, and 

Whereas—Should the movement 
spread to other states it may jeop- 
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ardize and become a major threat to 
seme. of public and private labor, 
an 

Whereas—The seriousness of this 
attempt is of such import that in Sep- 
tember of last year the Minneapolis 
and St. Paul Central Trades and Labor 
Council and the Minnesota State Fed- 
eration of Labor went on record as 
being opposed to the St. Paul Salary 
Standardization Plan, and further in- 
structed all Minnesota local unions to 
avoid the incorporation of any “Cost 
of Living” formulas in labor contracts 
by reason of their detrimental influ- 


‘ence as experienced in the past and 


Whereas—The International Asso- 
ciation of Fire Fighters, at its conven- 
tion held in Columbus, Ohio, Septem- 
ber 14-17, 1942, went on record as 
being opposed to the adoption of any 
“Cost of Living” contracts or plans 
of a similar nature to the St. Paul 
Plan, and has warned all local unions — 
in the International Association of 
Fire Fighters to take precautions — 
against the attempts of groups which 
would attempt to place any such type : 
plan in effect, therefore, be it ; 

Resolved—That the delegates assem- 
bled at this, the sixty-second conven- 
tion of the A. F. of L., go on record 
as being opposed to the adoption of 
any “Cost of Living” contracts or 
plans of a similar nature to the St. 
Paul Plan. 


Sales Tax (See: Taxation) 


Salk Vaccine (Health)—(1955, p. 
224) On April 18, President Meany 
issued a statement, expressing th 
gratification of the A. F. of L. at the 
success of the vaccine tests and its 
concern with the problem of distribu- — 
tion and control. With respect to Sec- 
retary Hobby’s conference, the state- 
ment declared that: E 

... the matter of distributing the 
vaccine presents basic economic, SO- 
cial and humanitarian problems 
which are not within the speci 
competence of the medical profe 
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sion and the pharmaceutical indus- 
try. The A. F. of L. calls upon the 
President and the Secretary of 
Health, Education and Welfare im- 
mediately to broaden the invitations 
to the conference to include repre- 
sentatives of the religious faiths, 
workers, farmers and the great 
women’s organizations. 


Regarding the necessity for a 
prompt and effective governmental 
program, President Meany stated that: 

While the supply is limited, its use 
should be rationed according to 
priorities of medical need and under 
auspices which insure that children 
in the poorest sections of this coun- 
try should have the opportunity to 
benefit equally with those in more 
fortunate areas. To achieve these 
ends an official national policy is 
necessary, and if any such policy is 
to be effective, a substantial part of 
the supply of the Salk vaccine must 
be purchased and distributed through 
the public health agencies. . . . We 
eall upon Congress to take up this 
matter immediately as a non-parti- 
san measure and to make available 
without delay whatever appropria- 
tion our governmental and other ex- 
perts consider necessary to assure 
the people of the U.S. that this pre- 
ventive against a dreaded disease 
shall be administered with fairness 
for all, with privileges for none. 


Salt Mines—(1938, p. 453) There 
being no state law relative to salt 
mines, and taking into consideration 
the vast dangers as a result of this, 
and, too, realizing coal mines and nu- 
merous other mines are covered by 
various laws to secure for their work- 
ers safe and healthful working condi- 
tions, members of Salt Workers Union, 
in view of the fact that the other 
mines are required to maintain two or 
more shafts, salt mines should also be 
required to maintain two or more 
shafts. The A. F. of L. will give 
every aid to secure the necessary leg- 
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islation for two or more shafts for 
salt mines. 


Scholarships and Loans (Education) 
(also see: Education and Training, and 


Federal Aid for Education) 
School Lunch Program (also see: 
Education and Planning) 


(1943, pp. 261, 368) Res. 84 pro- 
posed a permanent food and milk pro- 
gram for school children: 

Whereas—The Congress of the U.S. 
enacted P.L. No. 320 on August 25, 
1935, section 32 of which law makes 
available annually to the Department 
of Agriculture 30 per cent of all 
monies collected as import duties to be 
used by the Department of Agricul- 
ture for relief of farm food surpluses 
and said department did, as one meth- 
od of using up farm surpluses, sponsor 
a nationwide school lunch and school 
milk program, and 

Whereas—The 78th Congress did on 
July 5, 1943, pass the annual appro- 
priation bill for the Department of 
Agriculture which included a provision 
that, notwithstanding the fact that 
farm surpluses no longer exist, a sum 
not to exceed $50,000,000.00 could be 
spent during the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1944, for the continuance of 
the school lunch and school milk pro- 
gram. At that time Congress made it 
plain that the provision was for one 
year only and that worthy as the 
school lunch program is, some other 
means should be developed rather than 
to charge it to section 32, and 

Whereas—The continuance of the 
school lunch and school milk program 
is of a benefit to the health and wel- 
fare of the child, which was brought 
to light during the induction of select- 
ees for the armed forces of the U.S. 
when large numbers of men were 
shown to have suffered from malnu- 
trition and poor teeth as a result of 
inadequate food. Encouraging better 
nutrition is basically an educational 
function and school lunch rooms offer 
an ideal place for teaching this sub- 
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ject, and furthermore, cespite vastly 
increased industrial activity, there is 
still a considerable percentage of fam- 
ilies in need of some assistance to 
provide nutritive foods in adequate 
quantities for their children, and 

Whereas—The continuance of this 
program will permit more than 6,000,- 
000 school children of the nation, to 
have available daily, a complete die- 
tetically well balanced school lunch at 
very low cost, now therefore be it 

Resolved—That the A. F. of L. in 
convention assembled go on record 
recommending to the Congress of the 
U.S. that the school lunch and school 
milk program be perpetuated, and that 
Congress enact suitable legislation to 
effect this purpose, beginning July 1, 
1944, and to appropriate sufficient 
monies to finance it from any unin- 
cumbered funds in the U.S. Treasury. 
These funds to be made available in 
direct grants to local school boards or 
districts until such time as this obli- 
gation can be absorbed by the local 
communities. 


Resolution No. 84 requests endorse- 
ment of a proposal that legislation be 
enacted to provide that Congress ap- 
propriate sufficient funds to continue 
the free milk and lunch program for 
school children and that such fund be 
allotted to local school boards or dis- 
tricts until such time as that obliga- 
tion can be assumed by local communi- 
ties. 

Your committee recommends that 
the resolution be referred to the E.C. 
with instructions to work out an equi- 
table plan for needed assistance to 
school children and to initiate the 
appropriate legislation. 


(1946, pp. 225, 615) The E.C. re- 
ported A. F. of L. support for legisla- 
tion proposed to extend the school 
lunch programs. The convention ap- 
proved the E.C. report. 


(1947, p. 287) The E.C. reported 
continued but unsuccessful efforts on 
the part of the federation to secure 
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adequate legislation to provide funds 
for a school lunch program... . State 
and local federations called upon to 
urge and impress upon their respec- 
tive members in Congress that there 
is no true economy in their effort to 
deny food to hungry American chil- 
dren, but that on the contrary, it is 
their patriotic duty to assure school 
lunch funds to meet the needs of every 
child in America. The convention ap- 
proved the E.C. report and instructed 
the council to make every effort in 
the next session to secure increased 
appropriations for the school lunch 


., program. 


(P. 442) Convention directed that 
all affiliated bodies be urged to cooper- 
ate in securing adequate funds to pro- 
vide school lunches for hungry chil- 
dren in the nation’s schools. 


(Puerto Rico)—(P. 440) The conven- 
tion unanimously adopted Res. 65 as 
follows: 

Whereas—There are 1,328 lunch- 
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rooms in operation in Puerto Rico with — 
an average daily attendance of 170,000 — 
children at a cost to the insular goyv- — 
ernment of $3,400,000; 420 milk sta- — 


tions with an average daily attendance 
of 30,057 at an annual cost of $272,- 
900.00; and 39 nursery schools with an 
average daily attendance of 7,329 ata 
cost of $339,965.00 annually, and 


Pe a, 


Whereas—A child feeding program — 
in Puerto Rico with a per capita in- 


come of $191.00 is of paramount im- 
portance, and 


Whereas—The total cost to the in- 


sular government to cover the ex- 


penses of these programs is $4,012,865, ; 


and 


Puerto Rico were operated during the 
fiscal year 1945-46 with insular appro- 


priations and food donations made by 


the U.S. Department of Agriculture 
under Section 32 of P.L. 320 of 1935, 
and " 
Whereas—During the fiscal year 
1946-1947 school lunch programs re- 


Whereas—School lunch programs in 
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ceived federal grants in cash amount- 
ing to $1,848,540.00, non-food assist- 
ance to the amount of $284,390, and 
balance of food stocks (1945-1946) do- 
nated by the U.S. Department of Agri- 
culture to the amount of $750,000.00, 
and 
Whereas—During the fiscal year 
1947-1948 there will be a reduction of 
$750,000.00 in the total grants-in-aid 
to Puerto Rico, thus adding 20,000 
children to those deprived of the priv- 
ilege of attending the school lunch 
rooms, and 
Whereas—Section 4 of P.L. No. 396, 
approved June 4, 1946, limited the 
participation of the territories of Ha- 
waii, Alaska, Puerto Rico and the Vir- 
gin Islands to 3 per cent of the funds 
appropriated for agricultural com- 
modities and other foods for the school 
lunch programs, thus curtailing prac- 
tically $651,459.08 from the grants-in- 
aid received by Puerto Rico on the 
basis of donations, and 
Whereas—Each dollar granted by 
the federal government should be 
matched by each state taking into 
consideration (1) the number of school 
children in the state; and (2) the need 
for assistance in the states as indi- 
cated by the relation of the per capita 
income in the U.S. to the per capita 
income in the state, and 
Whereas—This formula is not ap- 
plied to the territories of Alaska, Ha- 
waii, Puerto Rico and the Virgin 
Islands, and 
Whereas—Alaska, Hawaii, Puerto 
Rico and the Virgin Islands should be 
given the privilege of matching the 
aid in accordance with the formula 
applied to the states, therefore, be it 
Resolved—That the sixty-sixth con- 
vention of the A. F. of L. held in San 
Francisco declares that it will serve 
to raise the health standards of the 
‘American citizens in the territories of 
Puerto Rico, Alaska, Hawaii and the 
irgin Islands if these are granted the 
e rights and privileges in connec- 
ion with the application of the na- 
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tional school lunch programs; that it 
directs and instructs the E.C. to do 
everything in its power to have the 
National School Lunch Act amended 
so as to cover the cases of the above- 
mentioned territories as it has been 
exposed in this resolution; that H.R. 
1760 by Del. Farrington, Hawaii, and 
H.R. 1775 by Rep. Morrison, La., be 
studied and amended by the legisla- 
tive committee of the A. F. of L. so 
as to include the purpose of this reso- 
lution. 

(1948, p. 1383) The A. F. of L. is 
in hearty accord with the purposes of 
the National School Lunch Act and we 
therefore urged Congress to appro- 
priate sufficient funds for the contin- 
uance and furtherance of this hu- 
manitarian project. . 

The cooperative federal-state-com- 
munity lunch program, provided for 
under the National School Lunch Act 
of 1946, makes possible nutritious, hot 
food for all children—so that no dis- 
crimination is attached. These lunches 
make all the difference in the world in 
physical and mental vigor of students 
who are victims of hunger due to low 
income, as well as of those who are 
normal, growing children. School 
lunches are just as necessary to child 
health and development as other sery- 
ices, such as transportation, school 
books, medical examinations, etc., in 
fact, without the school lunch program 
the other services cannot fulfill their 
full functions. 


(P. 396) Under the caption of 
“School Lunch Program” there is re- 
cited the efforts of the E.C. to secure 
an extension of that program, reciting 
particularly the recommendation of 
the Secretary of Agriculture for a 
greatly enlarged appropriation for 
that purpose. In spite of that, how- 
ever, the first session of the 80th 
Congress reduced the appropriation. 
The second session of the Congress, 
however, restored the reduction, but 
made no increase above the $75,000,000 
originally adopted. 
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If we are to keep our nation strong 
every child must be properly nourished. 
This program will assure to many 
thousands of American children a 
measure of sustenance who otherwise 
would become victims of malnutrition 
with all the horrors and miseries that 
ensue when humankind is without the 
means necessary to discharge their 
full obligations to their offspring. 

The H.C. will, we hope, do all they 
can to bring about these urgent laws. 


(1949, p. 180) In its report, the 
E.C. urged that state federations and 


city central bodies make the adminis- :' 


tration of this program their vital con- 
cern. This is another of the essential 
services for all children for which we 
are fighting. 

(P. 205) The position of the A. F. 
of L. in advocating free lunches to 
children of school ages has been long 
and consistent. Our views were set 
forth in our report for 1948 in consid- 
erable detail. At that time, the Con- 
gress had merely restored the required 
appropriation after having materially 
reduced the sum in 1947. 

In the first session of the Eighty- 
first Congress, we are enabled to re- 
port a sizable increase in the appro- 
priation to be made available for free 
school lunches for children of poorer 
families. The appropriation for 1949 
rose from the $75,000,000 for 1948 to 
$83,500,000 under P.L. No. 146. 

Free school lunches have the added 
advantage of helping to supply strong- 
er bodies and to consume some of the 
farm surplus we are still beset with 
despite our export program. Started 
in the depression years of the 1930s, 
these free lunches have now become a 
part of our American scene and dem- 
onstrates full well that no one will be 
permitted to go hungry in the “Land 
of Plenty.” 

(1951, p. 126) For the fiscal year 
1950, the sum of $83,500,000 was ap- 
propriated by Congress for this pro- 
gram. With this amount, the Depart- 
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ment of Agriculture was able to aid 
the states in providing lunches for 
three out of every ten of the children 
enrolled in elementary and secondary 
schools in the U.S. and its territories; 
7,840,250 children participated in this 
program, or 28.5 per cent of the total 
enrollment. 


In 1946, the A. F. of L. strongly 
supported the enactment of the Na- 
tional School Lunch Act. Again, this 
year, we urged the necessity of an 
increase in the appropriation, financing 
the school lunch program so that a 
larger percentage of our school chil- 
dren can benefit from the services 
available under this program. 

Despite the sharp increase in food 
prices since the Korean situation de- 
veloped, Congress appropriated only 
$83,500,000 for this program for the 
next fiscal year, which is the same 
amount that was appropriated las 
year. This amount is grossly inade- 
quate, and will deprive thousands of 
children of the benefits they received 
under this program in previous years. 

In view of the fact that Congress 
has appropriated funds for the relief 
of practically every country in the 
world during the past eight or ten 
years, there should be no sound reason — 
why we should not appropriate suffi- 
cient funds to extend this program to 
all of our schools throughout the 
nation. 


(P. 506) Convention authorized 
continued efforts to obtain increased 
appropriations to support an adequate 
school lunch program. 4 


(1958, pp. 179, 540) The E.C. brief- 
ly reported on the status of the Ne : 


lows: The position of the A. F. of a: 
in advocating free lunches for school 


We urge the expansion of this p 
gram to meet more adequately the 
needs of our 30 million or more school 
children. State federations and city 
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central bodies should make the admin- 
isttation of this program their vital 
concern. 


School Construction (also see: Edu- 
cation and Training) 

(1949, pp. 178, 382) We have re- 
ferred to the need for a large public 
school construction program. . . . We 
recommend that the funds for such a 
program should be allocated to the 
states on the basis of their relative 
need and in conformance with a state- 
planned program which would serve 
all parts of the state. We further urge 
that legislation for such a program 
provide also that sound standards of 
construction in the building program 
be established by the Federal Works 
Agency or other qualified federal 
agency. Convention unanimously ap- 
proved report and recommendations. 

(Pp. 182, 356) Convention unani- 
mously approved committee report on 
this subject as follows: 

In relation to the important prob- 
lem of providing adequate school 
buildings for the educational institu- 
tions of the U.S., the E.C. reports 
that the legislative agencies of the A. 
F. of L. have given active support to 
legislation introduced in this field. The 
council recommends that federal funds 
for this purpose should be allocated to 
the states on a basis of need, and that 
sound standards of construction should 
be established by the Federal Works 
Agency or by some other qualified 
federal agency. 

Your committee recommends con- 
currence in this section of the E.C.’s 
report and urges all affiliated bodies 
to survey the needs for new school 
buildings and additions to existing 
buildings in their respective areas. 


School Health 

(1949, p. 180) A bill providing for 
health examinations and_ essential 
health services for all children (S. 
1411) has been passed by the Senate. 
We urge early favorable action by the 
House. This bill provides some of the 
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essential services for all children for 
which we are working. 


Science Foundation, National—(1948, 
p. 166) The E.C. pointed out that the 
A. F. of L. is “convinced that the key 
to progress in many phases of our 
civilization is in sustained progress in 
the sciences. We, as workers, repeated- 
ly take part in technical changes due 
to new application of scientific infor- 
mation, new machinery, new tools, 
new processes, and new materials. We 
further know that continuous technical 
progress and new uses of known facts 
and laws can be maintained only by 
extended research in the basic 
sciences.” 

The attempts made in Congress to 
secure enactment of legislation estab- 
lishing a National Science Foundation 
were related, and regret expressed 
that enabling legislation was not ap- 
proved. 

(P. 409) The council’s action to- 
ward several measures in Congress 
for the establishment of a National 
Science Foundation again reveals their 
keen desire to advance our common 
interests in all things. The possibili- 
ties through establishment of such a 
foundation to improvement of humane 
values and greater security to a 
democratic way of life are limitless. 

We rest much easier when the coun- 
cil so consistently comes to our de- 
fense and aid when measures that 
could be of so much good or ill to all 
of the people of the United States are 
pending before Congress. 

We commend their foresight in this 

case and assure them that continuance 
in the same determination for the 
preservation of our interests if and 
when such matters are again pending 
in Congress they will have our whole- 
hearted support. 
(1950, p. 196) The E.C. reported that 
the A. F. of L. gave full support to- 
ward enactment of legislation estab- 
lishing a National Science Foundation 
for the following purposes: 
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1. To develop and encourage the 
pursuit of a national policy for the 
promotion of basic research and edu- 
cation in the sciences; 

2. To initiate and support basic 
scientific research through contracts or 
other arrangements, and to appraise 
the impact of research upon industrial 
development and upon the general 
welfare; 

3. To initiate and support (after 
consultation with the Secretary of De- 
fense) scientific research in connec- 
tion with matters relating to the na- 
tional defense through contracts and 
other arrangements; 

4. To grant scholarships and grad- 
uate fellowships in the sciences; 

5. To foster the interchange of 
scientific information among scientists 
in the U.S. and foreign countries; 

6. To correlate its research pro- 
grams with other scientific research 
programs of individuals and public 
(including federal governmental) and 
private groups, as well as to evaluate 
other programs. 


(P. 453) The following committee 
report unanimously adopted by the 
convention: 

This section reports the enactment 
of a proposal which grew out of the 
experiences of World War II and has 
been before Congress for five years. 
Such legislation was necessary to se- 
cure an adequate number of trained 
scientists in order to maintain prog- 
ress in the basic sciences necessary to 
technical progress. 

We recommend that the permanent 
Committee on Education of the A. F. 
of L. sees that opportunity for educa- 
tion in the basic sciences is made 
equally available to boys and girls, as 
well as adults from all walks of life. 


Seamen 

(Atlantic Coast Agreement)—(1936, 
p. 348) Throughout its entire history 
of more than 40 years, the Interna- 
tional Seamen’s Union of America has 
insisted upon an honest observance of 


‘‘pledges moral support to all the loyal 
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agreements with shipowners. Certain 

self-styled radicals aided and abetted 

by Communists and other extremists © 
have succeeded in misleading some of — 
the members of the Atlantic District 

Unions of the International Seamen’s © 
Union of America into sporadic strikes, 
causing the delay of some ships, not-— 
withstanding the fact that the existing — 
Atlantic agreement with the principal 
shipowners provides for preference in 
employment to members of the unions 
and for the adjustment of any and all 
grievances by a joint board of con- 
ciliation. Therefore the A. F. of L. 


Atlantic coast members of the Inter- 
national Seamen’s Union of America 
who refuse to be coerced or stampeded 
into an outlaw strike. A copy of this 
resolution will be supplied to the 
President of the U.S., to the newly 
created Maritime Commission and to 
the press. 


(Income Tax)—(1946, pp. 227, 470) 
Under this heading, the E.C. reports 
its activity in support of H.R. 3385, 
designed to alleviate the effect on sea- 
men’s wages of the annual accounting 
period for the purposes of the fed- 
eral income tax, as under present law 
seamen are unduly penalized. 


Legislation — (1924, p. 188 This 
convention most emphatically protests 
against the non-enforcement of the 
Seamen’s Act and heartily endorses ~ 
Senate bill 2222, in order that freedom 
for seamen and laws for the safety 
of life at sea may be respected and 
enforced. i 


(1927, p. 349) The Sea Service Bu- 
reau and shipowners’ association ship-— 
ping offices are a positive evil and 
ought to be abolished, and that em- 
ployment of seamen ought to be 
through the U.S. Shipping Commis- 
sioner’s office, being selected by the | 
vessels’ officers either at the commis-— 
sioner’s office or before coming “t 


to be signed. 
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(P. 351) Merchant vessels under 
our flag are being operated in such 
condition that they are a menace not 
only to the lives which they carry, but 
also to the lives of persons—passen- 
gers and crews on other vessels. 

The cause is largely to be found in 
disobedience to such safety laws as 
we have and the employment of men 
who are in no sense seamen but just 
casual laborers, who in some devious 
way have obtained able seamen’s and 
boatmen’s certificates. 

This dangerous condition is grad- 
ually becoming worse because of the 
present law, which gives the master 
the right to sign on his crew without 
any supervision by the shipping com- 
missioners. 

The masters are compelled to vio- 
late the safety laws in order to keep 
their jobs. 

We now have no way of even get- 
ting reports upon who was on board 
a lost vessel because there is no place 
where the names of the crew are kept 
unless they be shipped before the ship- 
ping commissioners. 

Such conditions ought to be stopped 
as quickly as possible, and we most 
seriously petition Congress to enact 
into law the bill—S. 1087—which was 
introduced in the last Congress and 
which was reported to the Senate with 
an amendment, which amendment must 
not, however, be any part of the bill, 
because it would reestablish involun- 
tary servitude on vessels of the U.S. 
and of all other vessels coming within 
the jurisdiction of the U.S. 


(1928, p. 219) Directed E.C. to op- 
pose two bills introduced in Congress 
to amend the Seamen’s Act in line 
with the wishes of the shipowners. 


(1931, p. 305) Bills providing for 
three watches for the sailors on ves- 
sels of 500 tons or more were approved 
by the A. F. of L. The vessels are 
either keeping two watches, which 
means 84 hours per week, twelve hours 
per day, seven days per week or else 
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a system of calashi watches in which 
the vessels are running in the night 
with sometimes one man on the look- 
out and sometimes not and very often 
no man at the wheel, the steering be- 
ing done by a steering machine, known 
to the seamen as “the iron mike,” the 
rest of the crew sleeping at night and 
working all day. 


(1932, p. 385) Resolutions were 
adopted opposing Article 54 of the 
Treaty on Safety of Life at Sea which 
reads as follows: 

Every ship holding a certificate 
issued under Article 49 or Article 
50 is subject, in the ports of the 
other contracting governments, to 
control by officers duly authorized 
by such governments insofar as the 
control is directed toward verifying 
that there is on board a valid cer- 
tificate and, if necessary, that the 
condition of the vessel’s seaworthi- 
ness corresponds substantially with 
the particulars of that certificate; 
that is to say, so that the ship can 
proceed to sea without danger to the 
passengers and the crew. In the 
event of this control giving rise to 
intervention of any kind the officer 
carrying out the control shall forth- 
with inform the consul of the coun- 
try in which the ship is registered 
of all the circumstances in which 
the intervention is deemed neces- 
sary. 


(1933, p. 497) Reaffirmed. 


(1934, pp. 81,550) For many years 
the Seamen’s International Union has 
endeavored to have a law enacted pro- 
viding that vessels must take as many 
seamen out of the country as they 
bring in. The practice has been to 
smuggle immigrants into the country 
in the guise of seamen. Under present 
U.S. laws seamen can leave ship in 
safe harbor and remain in the country 
for sixty days for the sole purpose of 
reshipping in foreign vessels. It is al- 
leged that immigrants who cannot 
enter the country under the quota law 
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or because of police records abroad, 
pay a certain amount of money to ves- 
sel owners and masters to smuggle 
them into the U.S. After arrival, they 
simply disappear and are very seldom 
located and deported. 

The Senate passed bills in several 
Congresses to correct this serious vio- 
lation of the immigration laws but 
they failed in the House. In the Sev- 
enty-third Congress the House passed 
a satisfactory bill, but when it reached 
the Senate a vigorous campaign 
against a favorable report by the Sen- 
ate Immigration Committee was con- 
ducted. However, the bill was favor- 
ably reported to the Senate but it died 
on the calendar. Further efforts will 
be made in the next session of Con- 
gress. 


(1936, p. 127) After many years of 
seeking legislation to protect Ameri- 
can seamen several laws were enacted 
of the greatest importance. 


H.R. 8597 provides that on all ves- 
sels of the United States 75 per cent 
of the crew, exclusive of licensed offi- 
cers, shall be citizens of the U.S., na- 
tive born, or completely naturalized. 
Up to the enactment of this law Amer- 
ican ships not receiving a subsidy 
could employ as many aliens as they 
pleased, except licensed officers. 


Coal passers and sailors are included 
in the three-watch system at sea and 
all hands are given the eight-hour day 
in port. The nine-hour day prevailed 
in port heretofore. A continuous dis- 
charge-book, as sponsored for several 
years by Senator LaFollette at the 
request of the Seamen’s International 
Union of America, furnishes much 
needed certified records of service. No 
entry of character or behavior marks 
will be permitted and, therefore, it 
cannot be used for blacklisting pur- 
poses. Shipowners are prohibited from 
issuing such books as they have done 
heretofore. The law provides for reg- 
ular inspection of crew quarters as to 
their sanitary condition. 
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‘‘and reasonable working conditions for 


H.R. 8555, the Ship Subsidy Bill, 
increases the citizenship requirements 
for crews and provides minimum man- 
ning and wage standards for vessels 
receiving government aid. A maritime 
commission of five members will ad- 
minister the Act. It will take over the 
functions of the U.S. Shipping Board, 
Merchant Fleet Corporation and vari- 
ous other functions now vested in the 
Department of Commerce. It will in- 
vestigate the employment and wage 
conditions of American seamen and 
incorporate in ship subsidy contracts 
minimum manning and wage scales 


all officers and crews employed on all 
types of vessels receiving an operat- 
ing differential subsidy. 


On cargo vessels all members of the 
crew must be citizens. On passenger 
vessels in the first year 80 per cent of 
the crew, exclusive of officers, must be 
citizens. For the next two years there 
will be an annual increase of 5 per 
cent until the new maximum of 90 per 
cent has been reached. The previous 
law required only 66 2/3 per cent of 
the crew to be citizens. Non-citizens 
who have declared their intention may 
be employed only in the steward de- 
partment on passenger vessels and 
must have been legally admitted to the 
U.S. for permanent residence. This 
will prevent the employment of orien- 
tals on subsidized ships, since persons — 
ineligible to citizenship cannot be le- 
gally admitted to the U.S. for perma- 
nent residence. 


OE 


Public No. 483 extends to seamen 
on government vessels not in military © 
or naval establishments the facilities 
of the Public Health Service. This 
applies to seamen on all vessels of : 
more than five tons’ burden and a 


state school ships. They will be en- 
titled to medical relief by the Public 
Health Service in the same manner — 
and to the same extent as seamen em- 7 
ployees on registered, enrolled and — 
licensed vessels are entitled. 


Ate 
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(Medical Examinations Opposed)— 
(1952. p. 253). The A. F. of L. re- 
port by the E.C. reported opposition 
to an I.L.O. convention calling for 
medical examinations at two-year in- 
tervals on the grounds that such ex- 
aminations would constitute hardships 
upon our seamen who perform an ex- 
tremely loyal job in manning vessels 
transporting the important merchan- 
dise to our prospective allies in a world 
torn apart by dissension and rumors of 
wars. It was further pointed out that 
both employees and employers have 
agreed that two-year examinations are 
unwarranted, while the government 
stands alone in attempting to force 
this condition of retention in active 
service upon the men who go to the 
sea in ships. 


(Shipowners Liability)—(1940, pp. 92, 
408) A. F.of L. favored enactment of 
H.R. 6881 (1940) which was drafted to 
implement the provisions of the Draft 
Convention No. 55 adopted by Inter- 
national Labor Conference at Geneva 
in 1936 and ratified by U.S. Senate 
on June 13, 1938, providing certain 
additional rights to sick and injured 
seamen. It does not take away any 
rights, remedies, etc. to which seamen 
were entitled prior to ratification of 
the treaty however. Proposals made 
by U.S. Senator Overton to make the 
Longshoremen’s and Harbor Workers’ 
Compensation Act applicable to sea- 
men was opposed by the Seafarers 
International Union, A. F. of L. 


The Subcommittee on Merchant Ma- 
rine voted to table the bill and Sen- 
ator Overton sponsored a resolution 
(S.R. 299) providing for an investiga- 
tion and study of workmen’s compen- 
sation with a view of determining 
whether the same, by act of Congress, 
should be made applicable to seamen, 
etc. The resolution, which was adopted 
by the Senate September 12, 1940, 
provided that a report on the subject 
must be made to the Senate on or 
before February 15, 1941. 
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(Training Ships) — (1940, p. 409) 
Resolution 136 of the 1940 convention 
was a protest against the establish- 
ment of training ships for seamen 
under the Maritime Commission. The 
Seamen’s Union, of the Pacific re- 
garded the establishment of training 
ships under the Maritime Commission 
as an attempt to regiment the Ameri- 
can seamen. The convention author- 
ized the E.C. to give any necessary 
assistance required to the Sailors Un- 
ion of the Pacific to secure satisfac- 
tory adjustment of their complaint. 


United Seamen’s Service, Inc. — 


(1942, p. 596) Res. 108: 


Whereas—The American Merchant 
seamen, prior to the war and before 
the entry of our country into the war 
against the Axis, have continually 
sailed our merchant ships all over the 
world, carrying supplies, ammunition, 
food, etc., to our armed forces and to 
the armed forces of our Allies, and 


Whereas—Hundreds of our mer- 
chant ships have been sunk by enemy 
submarines and blasted out of the 
waters by enemy dive bombers, with 
the result that appyoximately 1,800 
American merchant seamen have lost 
their lives and thousands of others 
have suffered physically and mentally 
through nerve-wracking attacks by 
enemy war craft, and by spending 
days, weeks, and even months in life- 
rafts and life-boats, and undergoing 
physical and mental tortures, and 


Whereas—Recreational and conva- 
lescent facilities have been established 
by popular subscription for the armed 
forces, such as the Navy and Army 
boys, but there are no facilities estab- 
lished to take care of our merchant 
seamen who are considered in active 
war service, yet thousands of them 
have no place to go to regain their 
health and heal their shattered nerves 
after experiencing enemy action at 
sea, and 

Whereas—Recently a non-profit cor- 
poration was organized in Washing- 
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ton, D. C., by Admiral Emory 8S. Land, 
and Henry J. Kaiser was appointed 
chairman, which is to be called the 
United Seamen’s Service, Inc., spe- 
cifically to raise $5,000,000 to establish 
convalescent homes and recreational 
facilities for American and Allied mer- 
chant seamen, and 

Whereas—President Roosevelt said 
as follows about the United Seamen’s 
Service: 

In the newly organized United 
Seamen’s Service, the people of our 
country have an instrument through 
which we may discharge a small 
part of our debt to merchant seamen 
—the men who are vitalizing the 
vast tonnage we are producing to 
defend our way of life. 


The men of our merchant marine 
need facilities for rest and recrea- 
tion, a chance to build up the 
strength and fortitude necessary for 
their hazardous journeys carrying 
the implements of war to our fight- 
ing forces. Through the United 
Seamen’s Service, whose purposes 
and aims I heartily endorse, rest, 
recreation and recuperation centers 
will be established for them. Friend- 
ly, human service will be ready for 
them ashore. 


The United Seamen’s Service is 
an undertaking deserving the full- 
est support of the American people. 
It commands the thoughtful consid- 
eration all of us want to show to our 
merchant seamen. Sept. 11, 1942, 
Franklin D. Roosevelt. 
therefore, be it 

Resolved—That the A. F. of L. go 
on record as wholeheartedly endorsing 
this organization and this most hu- 
mane project, and call upon all affili- 
ated organizations and organized labor 
as a whole to endorse this project and 
to donate financially to it as much as 
they possibly can and as soon as pos- 
sible, and be it further 

Resolved—That all financial dona- 
tions be made payable to United Sea- 
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men’s Service, Inc., and forwarded to 
the secretary-treasurer of the United 
Seamen’s Service at Washington, D. C. 


Your committee in recommending 
the adoption of this resolution ex- 
presses its approval of the initiative 
taken by Admiral Emory S. Land in 
providing for the welfare of the sea- 
men engaged in the hazardous duties 
now called for in service with the na- 
tion of those employed on merchant 
ships. 


In this connection we note the im- 
mediate response given by the Sea- 


., farers International Union of North 


America, and the active part they im- — 
mediately took in making this sea- 


men’s service immediately effective. 

We note with gratification in this 
connection that one of the first homes 
established on the Atlantic seaboard is 
named after our greatly lamented and 
highly valued co-worker 
Furuseth. 


Secession Condemned — (1925, p. 
260) The A. F. of L. condemns the 
so-called organization of express work- 


ers known as “The American Federa- — 


Andrew | 


tion of Express Workers,” and calls — 


upon all affiliated organizations to lend 
their aid and support in stamping out 


this movement, and the A. F. of L. © 


does further condemn the outlaw or- 
ganization for the reason of the mis- 
leading name adopted by the seces- 
sionists for the obvious purpose of 
misleading the express workers into 
joining an outlaw organization whose 
sole purpose is the disruption of the 
recognized labor movement. 


(1927, p. 380) Secession from the 
ranks of organized labor, whether by 
individuals or groups, can have no 
other effect than to make the problems 
with which organized labor is con- 
fronted more difficult of solution. In 
principle, the withdrawal of a local 
union from the national or interna- 
tional organization having jurisdiction 
over the trade in which its members 
are engaged, because of some fancied 


- 


apace 
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or even real grievance against the 
parent body, is much like the surren- 
der of membership by an individual 
worker who becomes dissatisfied with 
some act of the local union. The first 
inevitable effect in every instance is 
to weaken the position of the workers 
concerned and to strengthen the posi- 
tion of the employers against them. 
Every informed trade unionist must 
agree that the proper procedure is to 
continue the regular union affiliation, 
whether it be on the part of an in- 
dividual or a local union, while seek- 
ing to adjust their difficulties under 
the laws of the organization in which 
they hold membership. The demo- 
cratic nature of the trade union move- 
ment is such that ample opportunity 
is given for an interchange of opinions 
on practically all subjects and under 
such conditions there can be no rea- 
sonable excuse for secession. The sup- 
port of secessionist or dual organiza- 
tions by any of the affiliated unions 
is indefensible. 


Securities (Blue Sky Law)—(1933, 
pp. 105, 585) During the decade after 
the war many billions of new securi- 
ties were floated in the United States 
and a substantial part proved to be 
worthless. 

According to a report of the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce of the House of Representatives 
“the flotation of such a mass of es- 
sentially fraudulent securities was 
made possible because of the complete 
abandonment by many underwriters 
and dealers in securities of those stand- 
ards of fair, honest, and prudent deal- 
ing that should be basic to the en- 
couragement of investment in any en- 
terprise.” 

“High-pressure salesmanship,” said 
the Committee, “rather than careful 
counsel was the rule in this most dan- 
gerous of enterprises.” 

The Committee further said: 

“Equally significant with these 
countless individual tragedies is the 
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wastage that this irresponsible selling 
of securities has caused to industry. 
The result has been that investment 
bankers with no regard for the effi- 
cient functioning of industry forced 
corporations to atcept new capital for 
expansion purposes in order that new 
securities might be issued for public 
consumption. Similarly, real estate 
developments would be undertaken, 
not on the basis of caring for calcu- 
lated needs but merely as an excuse 
for the issuance of more securities to 
satisfy an artificially created market. 
Such conduct has resulted both in the 
imposition of unncessary fixed charges 
upon industry and in the creation of 
false and unbalanced values for prop- 
erties whose earnings cannot conceiy- 
ably support them. Whatever may be 
the full catalogue of the forces that 
brought to pass the present depres- 
sion, not the least among these has 
been this wanton misdirection of the 
capital resources of the Nation.” 


A registration statement must be 
filed with the Federal Trades Commis- 
sion in which the type of information 
requred to be disclosed is of a char- 
acter comparable to that demanded by 
competent bankers from their borrow- 
ers. 


Security (National) (also see: Com- 
munism, Civil Rights) 

(1948, pp. 239, 460) Res. 25 out- 
lined seven “minimum essential ele- 
ments” of a full-scale program of na- 
tional security in line with report of 
the Compton Commission which states 
(page 240) : 

“To place our complete trust and 
confidence for the preservation of our 
lives and liberties in the distant and 
vague prospect of guided missiles, 
complete aerial destruction of a pos- 
sible enemy and so-called ‘push-button’ 
atomic war, would, in our opinion be 
criminally negligent. We do not have 
faith in any early realization of such 
an easy, complacent way of bringing 
war to an attacking enemy. The 
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United States cannot continue to be 
the only major power without any 
system of military training for its 
citizens, as it is today.” 

(P. 460) Convention adopted fol- 
lowing recommendation of the com- 
mittee which considered Res. 25: 


Previous conventions of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor have taken 
definite action on the question of Na- 
tional Security. Your committee be- 
lieves it would be well for this conven- 
tion to reaffirm all previous actions 
upon the subject. This being particu- 


larly important in view of the world- , 


wide situation created by the activi- 
ties and the position which has been 
taken by the Russian dictatorship. 


Your committee is not prepared to 
submit a detailed statement of all of 
the steps which may be necessary to 
adequate National Security, as there 
are other elements in addition to labor 
which are involved. The detailed steps 
necessary should be carefully studied 
by the Executive Council before the 
convention commits itself to a definite 
policy. 

(1950, pp. 123, 504) Your commit- 
tee has given the most thorough con- 
sideration to this section of the Execu- 
tive Council Report. We are in full 
accord with the intent and content of 
this section and commend its objectives 
for your indorsement. 


We cannot underscore too force- 
fully our agreement with the Execu- 
tive Council Report when it states: 
“The international conspiracy called 
Communism, as organized by the party 
dictators in Moscow, becomes an in- 
creasing menace to our institutions 
in war times.” This places especially 
heavy responsibility on the free trade 
unions because the Communist terror- 
ists have throughout the world, made 
the house of labor its main field 
of destructive operations and have 
sought the capture or destruction of 
the free trade unions as the first and 
indispensable requirement for their 


seizure of power and imposition of 
their despicable and degrading totali- 
tarian dictatorship on every nation. 

In our country, as everywhere else, 
the maintenance and prowess of a gen- — 
uine and vigorous free trade union 
movement are the best guarantee for 
the health and progress of democracy. 
But we must stress with equal force 
that without democracy there can be 
no free trade unionism. Just as free 
trade unionism is the mortal enemy 
of all dictatorships, so dictatorship 
of every hue and stripe is the deadly 
enemy of all free trade unions. 

Our hostility to totalitarian Com- 
munism rests on even broader founda- — 
tions. Costly and tragic experience 
has taught millions of workers what 
the A. F. of L. has always sensed, felt 
and known. Communist tyranny is 
the very opposite of everything that 
is progressive, decent, free and clean 
in life. 

Democratic societies and free na- 
tions not only have a right but a 
sacred duty to defend themselves not 
only against aggressors from without 
but also against their subverters and 
agents operating within every demo- — 
cratic country. We must not permit — 
these totalitarian enemies of human — 
liberty in our midst to exploit our 
democratic rights for the purpose of 
destroying democracy and advancing © 
their dictatorship—no more than we 
permit incendiaries, rapists, burglars 
and murderers to advance their crimes 
through legal protection or legaliza-— 
tion of their specific criminal acts. 

All open or concealed activities to — 
weaken our nation as a target for at- — 
tack and conquest by a foreign power 
and all such activities for furthering e 
this objective by operations within our — 
country for the purpose of imposing ~ 
on the American people a totalitarian — 
dictatorship shall be considered as — 
criminal acts—as traitorous and anti- — 
social crimes to be treated as such by H 
the law. > 


(Federal Program)—(1955, p. 201) _ 


* 
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During the past year noteworthy gains 
have been made toward eliminating 
certain developing threats to our civil 
liberties. These dangers have consider- 
ably lessened with the all but complete 
eclipse of what has come to be known 
as “McCarthyism.” The development 
of McCarthyism was associated par- 
ticularly with irresponsible congres- 
sional investigations which, hiding be- 
hind the cloak of anti-Communist zeal, 
deprived innocent citizens of their law- 
ful rights. As a result of the excesses 
and the undemocratic procedures util- 
ized by Senator Joseph R. McCarthy 
and his supporters, public attention 
was focused on the need for develop- 
ing security procedures which, though 
effective in eliminating any Commu- 
nist or other totalitarian threat to our 
national security, would be fully con- 
sistent with our traditional concepts 
of justice. 

Recognizing the need for a thorough 
and impartial investigation of the se- 
curity question, our Federation rec- 
ommended to the Congress establish- 
ment of a special Commission on Gov- 
ernment Security to make a complete 
survey of the problem and to develop 
recommendations with regard to all 
aspects of the federal security pro- 
gram. In testimony before the Con- 
gressional Committees, which consid- 
ered this proposal we stressed the ur- 
gent need for an effective security pro- 
gram, but also called the attention 
of Congress to the apparent lack of 
sensitivity of the present program to 
the personal rights of the individuals 
who have been charged with being 
security risks. The A. F. of L. spokes- 
man also stressed the particular prob- 
lems involved in developing fair and 
practicable security procedures in de- 
fense industries. 


In line with our recommendations, 
Congress by joint resolution voted to 
establish a 12-member bipartisan com- 
mission to review the federal security 
program. It is important that this 
commission investigate every phase 
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of the security program. Of particu- 
lar concern to trade unions and their 
members are the procedures involved 
in the industrial security program un- 
der which individuals in private indus- 
try are screened for work requiring 
access to classified documents or ma- 
terials. 

The American Federation of Labor 
has consistently recognized the neces- 
sity for a program of this type but 
the present program has proved inade- 
quate. In many cases, affiliated un- 
ions have found that the current pro- 
cedures involve extensive delays and 
have worked special hardships. Rep- 
resentatives of organized labor should 
be included on any group sponsored 
by the new Commission on Govern- 
ment Security which investigates this 
complex problem. 

(Legislation) —(1955, p. 142) The 
following objections interposed by the 
A. F. of L. to pending legislation, in- 
dicates definite policy on the subject: 

The Butler bill (S. 681), authoriz- 
ing the federal government to guard 
strategic defense facilities against in- 
dividuals believed to be disposed to 
commit acts of sabotage, espionage, or 
other subversion, was again introduc- 
ed in this session of Congress. This 
bill is the same as S. 3428 that passed 
last year by the Senate on which no 
action was taken in the House of Rep- 
resentatives. 

The bill (S. 681) is open to a num- 
ber of serious objections. The most 
important of these are as follows: 

1. Lack of Adequate Review Pro- 
cedure. The bill includes a provi- 
sion that any individual denied ac- 
cess to a defense facility is entitled 
to receive a public hearing on the 
charges which have been made 
against him. However, no provision 
is made for any appeal from the 
findings resulting from the public 
hearing either through judicial re- 
view or by a system of appeals 
boards. In our opinion, it is essen- 
tial that any government policy 
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which deprives individuals of em- 
ployment embody an appropriate, 
impartial appeals procedure. We 
believe that the best solution to this 
problem would be the establishment 
of tripartite appeals boards consist- 
ing of representatives of labor, man- 
agement, and the public to which 
appeals could be made from the de- 
cision of the hearing tribunal. In 
any industrial security procedure, 
a tripartite appeals board is the 
only method to safeguard effectively 
the rights of persons concerned. 


2. Lack of Adequate Standards 
and Definitions. 
fully lacking in establishing proper 
definitions and standards to guide 
the administration of the program. 


For example, the most critical 
language in the bill (Section 3a) 
states as follows: 

“The President is authorized to 
institute such measures and issue 
such rules and regulations as may 
be necessary to bar from access to 
any defense facility or facilities in- 
dividuals as to whom there is rea- 
sonable ground to believe they may 
engage in sabotage, espionage, or 
other subversive acts.” 

The critical phrases in this lan- 
guage are “defense facility or facili- 
ties” and “reasonable ground.” Sec- 
tion 3 (d) of the law does define the 
term “defense facility” but only to 
say that it “shall have the same 
meaning as it has under Title I of 
the Internal Security Act of 1950.” 
This law in turn simply states that 
a defense facility should mean any 
“facility designated and proclaimed 
by the Secretary of Defense.” No 
criteria or standards is. included to 
guide the Secretary in preparing 
this list. The vagueness of the lan- 
guage is probably one reason why 
the Secretary of Defense has not 
yet complied with the direction in 
Section 5(b) of the Internal Secu- 
rity Act of 1950 to “designate and 
proclaim” a list of defense facilities. 


The bill is woe- ‘ 
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With regard to the phrase “rea- 
sonable ground on which the entire 
basis for denial of access rests, the 
bill contains absolutely no guidance 
to those administering the program. 
Practically any minor defect of 
character could therefore become 
sufficient reason for depriving any 
individual of his employment. There 
is no indication, for example, wheth- 
er grounds of “suitability are to be 
considered as well as grounds of 
“security”. There is no indication 
whether the criteria in this pro- 
gram are to be as broad and far- 
reaching as the criteria now em- 
ployed in the government’s security 
program. It would be folly to ap- 
prove legislation of this sort with- 
out adequate standards on such a 
crucial issue affecting basic rights 
of the individual. 


3. Lack of Procedural Safeguards. 
The bill states in the broadest terms 
that “the President is authorized to 
institute such measures and issue 
such rules and regulations as may 
be necessary” to carry out the ob- 
jective in the bill. 


Under this grant of authority, it 
would be possible, for example, for 
the President or his agent to pre- 
scribe rules and regulations govern- 
ing the barring of individuals in de- 
fense plants, giving the foremen in 
the- plant or other supervisory offi- 


cials the responsibility for judging ~ 


whether a person shall be summar- 
ily barred. The law should estab- 


ond 


lish clear safeguards against gross — 


procedural abuses of this kind. 


4, Denial of Access Without a 


Hearing. There is wide opportu- 


nity for grave abuse under the pro- © 


vision which allows the government 


to “bar summarily any individual — 


from access to any defense facility.” 
Even in extreme cases, it would be 


preferable to provide for some type 


of preliminary hearing in which the 


accused can at least be informed of — 
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the charges against him and given 
an opportunity to answer them be- 
fore he can be barred from any de- 
fense facility. 


5. Penalties Too Broadly Applied. 
As the bill now reads, it is a felony 
to “violate any rule, regulation or 
order issued pursuant to the Act.” 
Presumably, it is the purpose of this 
provision to insure compliance with 
a final order of disbarment. Ac- 
cording to the language of the bill, 
however, it may be possible to apply 
this harsh penalty to non-compli- 
ance with any intermediary order 
or a minor procedural infraction of 
the regulations. 


While we are in accordance with 
the objectives of this legislation, we 
were compelled to oppose this bill in 
testimony before the Senate Judiciary 
Committee because it failed to provide 
the necessary safeguards to protect 
individuals who may be affected by its 
provisions. The Committee did not 
take any action on the bill in this ses- 
sion. 


We believe that sound public policy 
requires that before such legislation 
is approved, an impartial commission 
of outstanding public-spirited citizens 
review the current status of internal 
security legislation. By proceeding in 
this manner, the nation can both pro- 
vide effectively against possible sub- 
versives and at the same time protect 
the individual liberties of its citizens. 


Segregation in the Schools (see: 
Education and Training; Racial Dis- 
crimination) 


Senators, Election of—(1950, pp. 
203, 454) The E.C. reported on Res. 
89 of the 1949 convention which, brief- 
ly, stated that history demonstrates 
that a minority of the members of the 
U.S. Senate has dictated the foreign 
policy of the United States for many 
years, and that this same minority has 
blocked participation by the United 
States in matters of world cooperation 
on many occasions. The resolution inti- 
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mates that all senators should be elect- 
ed at the same time in order that there 
might not be a lag in the true repre- 
sentation of the will of the people. 
The Executive Council, to which the 
resolution was referred, non-concurred 
in the resolution which would require 
a constitutional amendment. The 1950 
convention approved the E.C. recom- 
mendation. 


Seniority Rights 
(1954, pp. 372, 460) Res. 6: 


Whereas—As a result of diligent ef- 
forts on the part of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor and its affiliated un- 
ions the valuable principle of senior- 
ity has been pretty generally estab- 
lished in industry, and 


Whereas—It appears that organ- 
ized industry is making a concerted ef- 
fort to eliminate and destroy the prin- 
ciples of true seniority by either re- 
fusing to include provision for senior- 
ity in collective bargaining agreements 
or by forcing numerous disputes over 
seniority into arbitration, therefore, 
be it 

Resolved — That .the Executive 
Council of the American Federation of 
Labor make a study of this problem 
for the purpose of attempting to de- 
vise a more effective program to com- 
bat the efforts of organized industry 
to eliminate and destroy the princi- 
ples of seniority as it is known to the 
labor movement. 


(1954, pp. 378, 470): 


Whereas—As a result of the arbi- 
trary imposition of rigid physical 
standards and tests by industry, work- 
ers have been and are being deprived 
of their jobs without regard to their 
seniority rights, and 

Whereas—In most cases the work- 
ers who are being arbitrarily discard- 
ed by industry are capable of per- 
forming the jobs required of them for 
many more years, and 

Whereas—These workers have no 
recourse open to them due to the lack 
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of sufficient protective clauses in the 
collective bargaining agreements, 
therefore, be it 

Resolved—That the delegates to the 
American Federation of Labor Con- 
vention assembled in Los Angeles, 
California, go on record instructing 
the officers of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor to study this problem 
with a view to obtaining remedial leg- 
islation, and be it further 

Resolved—That the officers of the 
American Federation of Labor be in- 
structed to refer this resolution to the 
legal staff of the American Federa- 


tion of Labor for their study with a’ 


view to preparing protective clauses in 
negotiated agreements (which) should 
be made available to all unions affili- 
ated with the A. F. of L. 


Senn Case (Labor Disputes)—(1940, 
p. 331) After the employers of Wis- 
consin failed in their strategy of at- 
tack on the Norris-LaGuardia Act in 
defining “labor disputes” through the 
American Furniture Company Case 
and others, they tried a new line of 
attack in the Senn Case, a brief his- 
tory of which was presented by the 
A. F. of L. General Counsel to the 
convention as follows: 


Senn was a tile contractor. He em- 
ployed only a journeyman tile layer 
and sometimes a helper. As soon as 
the depression started to lift a little 
the Tile Layers Union (which had 
suffered during the depression on ac- 
count of its members leaving the un- 
ion and setting themselves up as in- 
dependent contractors) sought to un- 
ionize Senn. He was asked to sign a 
union contract. ‘He was willing to do 
so if one clause in the contract was 
eliminated. That clause provided that 
the employer shall lay down the tools 
of the trade and not work in competi- 
tion with his men. All other union 
tile contractors in the vicinity, of 
which there were many, had agreed 
to this rule. There was a reason for 
it. It arose out of the necessity of the 
situation. If the employer could work 
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with his men he would be able to bid 
his own labor in at very low prices, 
even though he paid the union scale 
to his workers. In a small industry, 
with few workers employed, this 
would give the employer who worked 
with his men a distinct advantage in 
bidding on contracts. Likewise he 
could work long hours, etc. The evi- 
dence showed that Senn, up to this 
time, had paid low wages—75c an hour 
instead of the union rate of $1.25. He 
worked his men long hours and did not 
pay overtime. They even worked on 
Sundays—all of which was contrary 
to the union rules. 


Upon his refusal to sign a contrat 
the union picketed his jobs. He sought 
an injunction. It was denied by the 
trial court. It was appealed to the 
Supreme Court of Wisconsin, which 
likewise denied the injunction and 
held that the case involved a lawful 
labor dispute. It was thereupon ap- 
pealed to the Supreme Court of the 
United States. 


The employers of Wisconsin banded 
together and retained able counsel to 
argue the case before the Supreme 
Court. He made a very dramatic plea. 
He declared the state Norris-LaGuar- 
dia Act and its definitions to be un- 
constitutional, and the picketing by 
a union to be illegal. In his argu- 
ment before the court he referred to 
the marble friezes above the heads of 
the justices, the fine silken drapes and 
the fine furniture of the court room, 
and stated, “‘All this has been pro- 
duced by labor—the sons of toil.” He 
contended forcefully that no law could 
be passed by Congress or by any state 
which would take away from any man 
his right to work with his hands. 


The justices fired questions at coun- 
sel. The case was an important one. 
The time was extended from one hour 
to an hour and a half for both sides. 


When it was my turn to respond to 
counsel for the employers I agreed 
with him that the Constitution pro- 
hibited the denial to any person of: 
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the’ right to work with his hands or 
with the tools of his trade. The jus- 
tices wondered what the case was 
about, since I was in agreement with 
counsel for the employer. But I ar- 
gued that counsel had only argued 
half the case. In fact, that was not 
the issue before the court. The ques- 
tion was not whether Senn had the 
right to work with the tools of the 
trade—I conceded he had that right. 
I conceded that he had the right to 
conduct a non-union shop; he had the 
right to work long hours; he had the 
right to employ non-union employees 
and pay them 75c an hour instead of 
$1.25 per hour, and that he and his 
employees had the right to work on 
Sundays and 12 hours a day. I con- 
ceded that the Constitution could not 
prevent him from doing all these 
things. But I asked, is there anything 
in the Constitution that prevents the 
union from telling the world that Senn 
is a non-union employer, that Senn 
workers with the tools of the trade 
in competition with his employees, 
that he works long hours, pays no 
overtime? I asked, is there anything 
in the Constitution which prohibits 
members of a union from carrying 
Signs on their backs announcing to 
the world that Senn is unfair to or- 
ganized labor, and in that announce- 
ment making a plea to the public not 
to patronize Senn but to patronize 
other employers as long as the public 
was left free to decide and choose 
whom it desired to patronize? 
Realizing that this was a question 
of economics as much as it was of 
law, I hoped that the decision would be 
written by the best economist on the 
bench—Justice Brandeis. That hope 
was met and Justice Brandeis wrote 
the decision, and it is a clear, distinct, 
understanding decision — understand- 
ing of Labor’s problems and Labor’s 
rights. Justice Brandeis said: 

“The unions concede that Senn, so 
long as he conducts a nonunion shop, 
has the right to work with his 
hands and tools. He may do so, as 


freely as he may work his employes 
longer hours and at lower wages 
than the union rules permit. He 
may bid for contracts at a low fig- 
ure based upon low wages and long 
hours. But the unions contend that, 
since Senn’s exercise of the right to 
do so is harmful to the interests of 
their members, they may seek by 
legal means to induce him to agree 
to unionize his shop and to refrain 
from exercising his right to work 
with his own hands. The judgment 
of the highest court of the state 
establishes that both the means em- 
ployed and the end sought by the 
unions are legal under its law. The 
question for our determination is 
whether either the means or the end 
sought is forbidden by the Federal 
Constitution. 


“Clearly—the means which the 
statute authorizes — picketing and 
publicity—are not prohibited by the 
Fourteenth Amendment. Members 
of a union might, without special 
statutory authorization by a state, 
make known the facts of a labor 
dispute, for freedom of speech is 
guaranteed by the Federal Consti- 
tution . 


“ . . The sole purpose of the 
picketing was to acquaint the pub- 
lie with the facts and, by gaining 
its support, to induce Senn to un- 
ionize his shop. There was no effort 
to induce Senn to do an unlawful 
thing. There was no violence, no 
force was applied, no molestation or 
interference, no coercion. There 
was only the persuasion incident to 
publicity. As the Supreme Court of 
Wisconsin said: 


“ “Rach of the contestants is de- 
sirous of the advantage of doing 
the business in the community 
where he or they operate. He is 
not obliged to yield to the per- 
suasion exercised upon him by 
respondents . . . The respondents 
do not question that it is appel- 
lant’s right to run his own busi- 
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ness and earn his living in any 
lawful manner which he chooses 
to adopt. What they are doing is 
asserting their rights under the 
Acts of the legislature for the 
purpose of enhancing their op- 
portunity to acquire work for 
themselves and those whom they 
represent . . . The respondents’ 
act of peaceful picketing is a law- 
ful form of appeal to the public 
to turn its patronage from appel- 
lant to the concerns in which the 
welfare of the members of the 
unions is bound up. 

... It is true that disclosure of 
the facts of the labor dispute may 
be annoying to Senn even if the 
method and means employed in 
giving the publicity are inherent- 
ly objectionable. But such annoy- 
ance, like that often suffered from 
publicity in other connections, is 
not an invasion of the liberty 
guaranteed by the Constitution.’ 


“Note, the great pronouncement 
that: ‘Members of a union might, with- 
out special statutory authorization by 
a state, make known the facts of a 
labor dispute, for freedom of speech 
is guaranteed by the Federal Consti- 
tutiones =. 


Sheaffer Pen Company—(1953, pp. 
403, 649) Res. 33: 


Whereas—The Sheaffer Pen Com- 
pany of Fort Madison has been pro- 
curing from Europe and other foreign 
countries men who have served their 
apprenticeship as tool and die mak- 
ers, and 

Whereas—The State Department of 
the Federal Government has issued 
the necessary visas or passports to 
enter this country, and 

Whereas — These unforunate per- 
sons are employed at a very low rate 
of pay not comparable with the rate 
of pay for the tool and die makers 
in this state, and 

Whereas—lIt is not only to the per- 
sonal interest of the tool and die 
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makers trade that this practice be 
prohibited as it breaks down condi- 
tions for this said trade but it also 
threatens all wage standards, there- 
fore, be it 

Resolved—That the American Fed- 
eration of Labor, in convention as- — 
sembled, condemn such action and 
practice and further that the proper 
officers of the American Federation 
of Labor communicate with the prop- 
er officials of the Federal Govern- 
ment condemning the issuance of 
these visas or passports and the 


' bringing of the people into this coun- 


try for exploitation, and be it further 


: 

Resolved—That the Congress enact 
legislation requiring employers of 
new immigrants in the skilled trades 
to pay the prevailing union wage. 

Referred to the officers of the A. F. 
of L. to inquire into and take such 
action as warranted. 

& 


Sheep Shearers, Classification— 
(1951, pp. 298, 302, 509) Res. 60 and ~ G 
67 both protested against classification — 
of sheep shearers as agricultural la- 4 
bor in departmental regulations and 
federal laws as well as state laws. 


€ 
Shipbuilding (American Loans for — 
Foreign Opposed—(1947, p. 663) Res. 
133, which had previously been ap-— 
proved by the International Brother- 
hood of Boilermakers, Iron Shipbuild- 
ers and Helpers, was introduced into 
the convention of the A. F. of L. as” 
follows: 5 
Whereas—lIt has come to our atten-— 
tion that federal tax monies have been 
loaned to foreign governments to fi- 
nance shipbuilding programs for for- 
eign account, which monies in turn 
are being used in such manner as to 
create competition between American 
workers and the workers of foreign 
nations, and ' 
Whereas—This competition is ad- 
versely affecting the American ship- 
yard workers, therefore, be it 


Resolved—That formal protest be 
made to the proper authority of the 
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United States Government because of 
the use of American dollars by foreign 
governments to create this unfair la- 
bor competition, and be it further 


Resolved—By this Sixty-sixth Con- 
vention of the American Federation 
of Labor that the intent and purpose 
of the foregoing resolution be con- 
curred in by this convention. 


Your committee is in full sympathy 
with the objective of this resolution, 
but is of the opinion that when this 
subject is taken up by the American 
Federation of Labor with the proper 
authorities of the United States Gov- 
ernment, that there should be includ- 
ed in their presentation the subject of 
steel and nonferrous metals now 
being exported to other countries from 
the United States, which is paid for 
by lend-lease or governmental loans, 
or otherwise, at a time when several 
American industries cannot produce 
as they could if the necessary metals 
could be optained. 

(1953, pp. 449, 643) Res. 188 pro- 
tested practice of giving contracts for 
shipbuilding and repair to shipyards 
of foreign governments with lower 
standards than American workers en- 
joy and contained the following re- 
solves: 

Resolved—That this Seventy-second 
Convention of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor, convened in St. Louis, 
Missouri, again reaffirm its position 
on the need of a sustained, adequate 
Merchant Marine, and that a ship- 
building force be maintained sufficient 
to act as a nucleus to meet any emer- 
gency with which our nation may be 
faced, and that the shipbuilding and 
ship repair yards be kept in a state 
of activity, and be it further 

Resolved—That all ships built, and 
all new ship construction and repair 
work performed for the United States 
Government and its agencies be car- 
ried out in United States shipyards 
and by United States workmen, and 
be it further 


Resolved — That when legitimate 
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bids have been submitted by United 
States shipbuilders, these bids be hon- 
ored and that the possibility of bid 
peddling be eliminated, and be it fur- 
ther 

Resolved—That the president of the 
American Federation of Labor join 
with the Executive Council of the 
Metal Trades Department in register- 
ing this request with the President of 
the United States, and make known 
by personal visit to him the necessity 
for maintaining a permanent mer- 
chant marine, sufficient to meet our 
needs for carrying our commerce and 
for use in connection with national 
defense if needed, also to advise him 
of the position of the Metal Trades 
Department and that of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor in relation 
to obtaining bids from foreign ship- 
yards. 

(Industry Expansion Sought) — 
(1958, pp. 439, 654) Res. 110: 


Whereas—In two previous wars, the 
American nation was confronted with 
a serious lack of shipping with which 
to move troops and supplies to the 
various battle fronts, and 


Whereas—Tremendous expansion of 
our shipbuilding industry became im- 
mediately necessary upon our entry 
into those wars; billions of dollars 
were expended in constructing ship- 
building facilities and training per- 
sonnel to operate the yards, and 

Whereas—After both World War I 
and World War II, these tremendous- 
ly expensive shipbuilding facilities 
were in a large part abandoned and 
scrapped; the skills of many thou- 
sands of workers have been dissipated 
and scattered into other occupations, 
and 

Whereas—Our national government 
is today spending the taxpayers’ 
money in foreign lands for the con- 
struction of seagoing vessels of vari- 
ous kinds while our shipbuilding in- 
dustry is virtually paralyzed from 
neglect and lack of business; the small 
number of shipyard workers are idle 
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and invested capital is earning no re- 
turn, therefore, be it 

Resolved—That this Seventy-second 
Convention of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor express vigorous dis- 
approval of the policies being followed 
by all agencies of government who 
are in any way responsible for the 
conditions set forth above, and be it 
further 

Resolved—That this convention ap- 
peal to the Congress of the United 
States to adopt policies and provide 
appropriations to maintain a healthy 
shipbuilding industry in this nation, 
capable of being expanded both as to 
plants and personnel in the event of a 
national emergency, and be it further 

Resolved—That copies of this reso- 
lution be sent to all Members of both 
Houses of Congress, to the President 
of the United States, all Cabinet 
members and other agencies of govy- 
ernment charged with the responsi- 
bility of securing and maintaining 
seagoing vessels. 

(1954, p. 412) Res. 110 called for 
greater use of California shipyards 
for construction of government ships; 
and called for a protest against for- 
eign shipbuilding of American ships. 


Ship Subsidies—(1948, p. 166) A. 
F. of L. favored proposed legislation 
providing a subsidy for the American 
Merchant Marine, which meant em- 
ployment in shipyards. Opposition to 
the proposed legislation developed on 
the part of those who were fearful that 
approval of subsidies covering ship- 
ping would cause other carriers, such 
as railroads, bus and plane lines, to 
ase it as a precedent for similar re- 
quests. Legislation failed of passage. 

(P. 409) Convention unanimously 
adopted report of E.C. and recom- 
mended that the Council “intensify 
efforts in this direction in the future.” 


Signalmen, Railroad (Reaffiliation) 
—(1947, p. 159) The E.C. reported 
the return of this organization to 
affiliation with the A. F. of L. on 
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October 6, 1946. The organization 
had been suspended beceause of a 
jurisdictional dispute between said 
brotherhood and the International 
Brotherhood of Electrical Workers in 
1928. It was pointed out that the 
Brotherhood of Electrical Workers 
had no objection to the signalmen be- 
coming reaffiliated to the A. F. of L. 
and actually extended good wishes to 
the signalmen in their return to the 
Federation. 


Skilled Workers, Shortage—(1935, 
pp. 58, 494) The A. F. of L. has felt 


,much concern over a report given 


wide circulation in industrial centers. 
It is claimed by a number of employers 
and by an important employers’ asso- 
ciation that a shortage of skilled 
workers has developed in industry 
during the depression and is now be- 
ginning to be felt. This claim is ac- 
companied with the suggestion that 
hours of work be lengthened to make 
up for the shortage, that immigration 
restrictions be relaxed, that employers 
engage less skilled employees (who 
can be had at lower rates) and train 
them for skilled work needed. 


Knowing from our monthly trade 
union unemployment reports that 
there have been at all times during 
1935 several hundred thousand skilled 
union mechanics available and eager 
for work, the A. F. of L. felt this 
matter should have thorough investi- 
gation. Our unemployment records 
show that in 1935, 325,000 skilled un- 
ion craftsmen are unemployed, eager 
for work. With this huge reservoir 
of highly skilled craftsmen available 
and seeking employment, there can 
clearly be no true basis for the re- 
ported shortage of skilled workers. 


It is significant also that the short- 
age is claimed to be chiefly in the 
metal working industries. This claim 
was given publicity through a pam- 
phlet issued by the National Indus- 
trial Conference Board in June 1935. 
Since the above figures show that 
there is more unemployment and a 


— 
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greater proportion of skilled workers 
available for work in metal industries 
than in either the printing industries 
or the railroads, such a claim appears 
particularly illogical. No shortage of 
skilled mechanics is reported on rail- 
roads or in printing. It appears that 
the metal industries which have dis- 
criminated against trade unions for 
many years are now concentrating on 
this claimed shortage. 

Because of this fact, a special sur- 
vey has been made among interna- 
tional unions and local councils in the 
metal-working industries. The con- 
ference board claims a shortage of 
skilled metal trades workers among 
its member firms amounting to 1,193 
craftsmen at the present time, with a 
possible shortage of 7,767 when plants 
return to normal production. By ac- 
tual count well over 10,000 skilled un- 
ion mechanics are available for work 
in the same crafts and approximately 
the same localities where a shortage 
is claimed. Clearly, conference board 
member firms have had an ample sup- 
ply of skilled labor at hand, had they 
been willing to employ union me- 
chanics. 


Reports have come to us showing 
that, where claims of a skilled labor 
shortage have been traced to their 
source, they were proved to be either 
without foundation or due to discrimi- 
nation against union members. The In- 
ternational Association of Machinists 
reports as follows: 


On numerous occasions when re- 
quests were made of the NRA for 
an exemption from the maximum 
hours provision of the code, based 
on the claim that skilled mechanics, 
etc., were not available, we have 
sent this information to the locality 
making the request, advising our 
members to apply for positions and 
report to us. In almost every in- 
stance the members of our organi- 
zation, when applying for positions 
with firms which claimed they were 
unable to secure skilled workers, 


were advised that no skilled men 
were needed. 


The metal trades labor organizations 
brought out the following information 
in a hearing before General Johnson: 


In the Port of New York employ- 
ers claimed they could not secure 
skilled craftsmen in the shipbuilding 
industry. Our organization has can- 
vassed the situation and had the 
names and addresses of more than 
17,000 skilled mechanics in the vari- 
ous trades, all having extensive ex- 
perience in the shipbuilding indus- 
try and when employers were asked 
what efforts they made to secure 
mechanics they stated they had ap- 
plied to the Federal Reemployment 
Agency and the various agencies 
set up by the respective employer 
associations and that they had been 
unable to secure workmen of the 
type needed. They were asked if 
they had sought to secure skilled 
workers affiliated with the various 
labor organizations and the answer 
was “No.” It was also developed that 
these same employers at this time 
were declining to meet duly author- 
ized representatives of the Metal 
Trades Council in the Port of New 
York for the purpose of handling 
grievances and negotiating a work- 
ing agreement. 


Another case where a claimed short- 
age proved to be without foundation 
is cited by the International Brother- 
hood of Boiler Makers and Iron Ship 
Builders: 


Recently, the shipbuilders on the 
Atlantic Coast, working on govern- 
ment contracts, claimed that there 
was a shortage of skilled shipfitters 
and especially loftsmen. We at that 
time made a survey of the country 
and found that there were more un- 
employed of this classificatiton than 
the total estimated possible employ- 
ment as given by the shipbuilders. 


A similar report comes from pat- 
tern makers in Minneapolis: 
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Twenty-five per cent of our mem- 
bers are unemployed and about 40 
per cent of the non-union pattern 
makers are out of work or on work 
relief. Molders and machinists say 
that conditions in their trade are 
about the same. There has been 
some advertising for men in the 
metal trades but these ads seem 
to be a blind of some kind; very 
few have materialized into jobs. 
And from pattern makers in Boston: 


The Bethlehem Shipbuilding Cor- 
poration has recently discharged 


approximately 25 per cent of their , 


journeymen pattern makers. This 
firm some time back reported to 
Washington a scarcity of pattern 
makers while at that very time they 
were refusing to accept applications 
from unemployed pattern makers. 


Special reports were received from 
Metal Trades Councils in 10 cities, 
representing all sections of the coun- 
try: East—Buffalo, Pittsburgh, Ilion, 
N. Y., New York City; South—Mo- 
bile; Central—Akron, Chicago, Mil- 
waukee; West—San Francisco, Long 
Beach. They show the following sig- 
nificant facts: All councils report 
that there is no shortage of skilled 
workers. Instead, there is serious un- 
employment in most localities, varying 
from 10 to 75 per cent of the mem- 
bership, the largest number reporting 
from 20 to 30 per cent unemployed. 
In all but three cities there is much 
discrimination against union mem- 
bers. Three cities report that all or 
nearly all employers discriminate 
against union members; one states 
that about half. the employers dis- 
criminate and, in three others, there 
is discrimination in several large shops 
or intimindation through foremen on 
the job. 

Thus it is clear that the claim of a 
shortage of skilled workers is being 
used to discriminate against trade 
unions and to avoid employing union 
mechanics. 


Reports from these councils and 


from other sources indicate that a 
shortage of skilled workers is often 
claimed as an excuse for lengthening 
work-hours or in order to avoid pay- 
ing the wage scale fixed by unions for 
competent mechanics. In Buffalo, 
hours are being lengthened since NRA 
became ineffective. The 10 Metal 
Trades Councils report that the wage 
set for mechanics who have the skill 
and training necessary to equip them 
as journeymen union craftsmen is” 
from 10 to 50 per cent higher than 
the rate for which non-union men can 
be hired. Many employers hire men 
of less skill to avoid the wage stand- 
ard for truly competent work. The 
International Molders Union makes — 
the following statement of conditions - 
in Michigan: 


The companies will not pay the 
prevailing wages and most of them — 
are attempting to employ skilled 
mechanics at the wage provided for 
common labor in the codes and, to 
make this worse, they allege that 
they are living up to the code vie 
doing this. 


The International Brotherhood off 
Boiler Makes and Iron Ship Builders 
has had the following experience with 
a company doing contract work: 


Whenever the company secured 
a contract, they would spread the 
claim over the city that there was 
not enough skilled labor to man the 
job and insist on the right to em- 
ploy laborers to cover the gap, al- 
though there were men skilled at 
the work standing at their gates 
who were refused employment. 


One important difficulty met by em- 
ployers could be solved by a better 
adjustment of work schedules. In 
times of prosperity, an actual short- 
age of skilled workers is often due to 
the employer’s failure to ‘provide 
steady work for his skilled employees. 
A man is wanted for a month or two 
in the busy season but the skilled 
mechanic cannot afford to be idle and 
takes steady work outside the trade 
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rather than wait for these casual 
jobs. The pattern makers of Pitts- 
burgh report: 

The reason for any shortage of 
pattern makers in the Pittsburgh 
district, which happened once in the 
last 17 years, is that men who have 
worked at the trade have found it 
to fluctuate so much that it has 
been necessary for them to find 
something else to work at during 
the slow periods. The majority of 
these men are first-class mechanics. 
They have found that they needed 
a side line to follow when they do 
not have work at pattern making 
and when they are called by the 
association business manager for 
work they are not always in a posi- 
tion to leave on a minute’s notice 
to accept the job at pattern making. 


The Metal Trades Council of Ilion, 
N. Y., finds a similar situation: 


When an industrial corporation 
desires to change the model of its 
products it dispenses with the serv- 
ices of the skilled and unskilled em- 
ployees alike. Instead of retaining 
the skilled employees at least and 
taking advantage of the situation 
by repairing and readjusting ma- 
chines for the new product the man- 
agement waits until ready for the 
new machine to be put on the mar- 
ket. Then a call is issued to double 
the force of skilled mechanics, 
agreeing to give employment for 
only two or three months. The re- 
sult is that these employees, be- 
cause of their skill, have been able 
to obtain positions in lines of en- 
deavor other than their trade. 
Even though these positions pay 
less per hour than their trade, they 
hesitate to return to their trade for 
the short period of time for which 
they will be employed. This is the 
actual state of affairs in Ilion at 
the present time and has been so 
in Middleton, Connecticut. Similar 
reports have been received from 
other cities. 
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Finally, it should be noted that an 
adequate employment service would 
assist in making contact between 
worker and job, as would also a great- 
er use by employers of the trade un- 
ion office as a source of skilled help. 
The following report from Ilion, New 
York, is revealing: 

There are very few of the me- 
chanics who will avail themselves 
of the services of the Federal Re- 
employment Bureau and for this 
reason: In a great many commu- 
nities the Federal Reemployment 
Bureau is located in the same build- 
ing with the welfare offices, some- 
times using the same entrance, and 
a skilled mechanic does not care to 
be seen entering a welfare office. 
Indeed, in listing your name, it is 
practically the same as applying 
for relief. One is made to feel like 
a pauper. 

To sum up: Our investigation in- 
dicates (1) that there is no shortage 
of skilled workers if employers are 
willing to employ union mechanics; 
(2) that the claimed shortage of 
skilled workers is due to discrimina- 
tion against union members and is 
used as an excuse for lengthening 
hours or undercutting union rates of 
pay; (3) that instability of employ- 
ment often forces skilled mechanics 
to seek work in other occupations; 
(4) that an adequate employment 
service would help to make contact 
between the employer seeking skilled 
men and the employee equipped to do 
the job. 


Slave Labor (also see: Forced La- 
bor) 

(Boycott of)—(1950, pp. 51, 484) 
Res. 82: 


Whereas—Irrefutable evidence has 
been assembled which substantiates the 
charge that the Soviet Union has im- 
posed a system of slavery on helpless 
human beings to an extent unequalled 
in history and has, by its consistent 
refusal to permit the United Nations 
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or any other impartial agency to in- 
vestigate the charges, confirmed its 
truth, and 

Whereas—This system of human 
slavery, which constitutes the most 
sinister threat to human dignity, free- 
dom and peace everywhere in the 
world, has been extended by the So- 
viet Union to the countries which 
have disappeared behind the Iron 
Curtain, and is now the foundation 
of the economic system which pre- 
vails in the Soviet Union and its satel- 
lites, and 

Whereas—The products of many 
millions of workers employed in slave 
labor camps in Iron Curtain Countries 
are not only permitted to enter the 
democratic countries where they com- 
pete with the products of free labor but 
are encouraged to do so under our 
present foreign trade policy which ex- 
tends the benefit of reciprocal trade 
to countries which rely on slave la- 
bor, and 


Whereas — The encouragement of 
such imports from slave labor coun- 
tries not only threatens the economic 
standards established in our own 
country by the process of free collec- 
tive bargaining but also serves to 
make us, unwittingly, an instrument 
for the perpetuation and extension of 
this system of slavery, since our pa- 
tronage of the products of slave labor 
helps bolster the economies of the 
countries which have slave labor, 
therefore, be it 

Resolved—By the American Feder- 
ation of Labor in convention assem- 
bled that it condemns the trafficking 
in the products of slave labor, and be 
it further 


Resolved—That the Executive Coun- 
cil of the American Federation of 
Labor be authorized and empowered 
to consider and adopt ways and means 
by which a boycott of all products 
made by slave labor may be made 
effective. 


(1953, pp. 453, 667): 
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Whereas—As a result of the 1947 
A. F. of L. Convention adopting Reso- 
lution No. 1, on “The U.N. and Slave 
Labor,” increasing worldwide atten- 
tion was given to forced labor as a 
growing menace to human dignity, 
freedom, and well-being, and 

Whereas—Thiough this A. F. of L. 
initiative and subsequent activities, 
the U.N. finally agreed to survey this 
pressing problem, and 

Whereas—After years of consider- 
ation of this issue, the Ad Hoc Com- 
mittee of the Economic and Social 


Council of the U.N. has published a 


highly informative report bearing out 
the indictment made by the A. F. of 
L. and the ICFTU of slave labor as 
an organic part of the economic sys- 
tem behind the Iron Curtain, and 

Whereas—This report, though very 
valuable, is far from complete in that 
it does not cover vast areas with huge 
populations suffering severely from 
the spread of slave labor (Commu- 
nist China), and 


Whereas—Though slave labor con- 
tinues to be a most dangerous threat 
to the working and living conditions 
won by organized labor through many 
years of bitter struggle, and 

Whereas—With the publication of 
the aforementioned Ad Hoc Commit- 
tee Report, the task of this body is 
completed and the U.N., therefore, no 
longer’ has any special agency for 
dealing with this pressing problem, 
therefore, be it 

Resolved—That the convention call 
upon the United States Government 
to instruct the American delegation 
to the present (Eighth Regular) 
Session of the United Nations Gen- 
eral Assembly to propose and solicit 
support for the establishment of a 
Permanent Committee of the General 
Assembly on Forced Labor which com- 
mittee is to report annually on its 
findings and activities in respect to 
this issue. 


Slavery Convention Reservation— 


7 
; 
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(1929, pp. 83, 244) The Slavery Con- 
vention signed at Geneva in 1926, 
contained a most glaring clause fa- 
voring slavery for “public purposes.” 


The president of the A. F. of L. 
entered protest to (the) chairman of 
the Foreign Relations Committee. The 
clause objected to was as follows: 


It is agreed that (1) Subject to 
the transitional provisions laid 
down in paragraph (Z) below, com- 
pulsory or forced labor may only be 
exacted for public purposes. 


The Finance Committee recommend- 
ed and the Senate concurred in the 
reservation “that the Government of 
the United States adhere to the con- 
vention except as to the clause quot- 
ed.” This was a most important res- 
ervation. The A. F. of L. has re- 
peatedly declared against involuntary 
servitude of any nature. 


Slogan for A. F. of L.—(1941, p. 
616) Convention approved recom- 
mendation of the committee consider- 
ing a resolution submitting a slogan 
for the A: F. of L.: “. .. the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor should not 
tie itself to any slogan...” 


Slum Clearance (also see: Low 


Rent Housing) 


(1941, p. 656) Convention unani- 
mously adopted a statement of A. F. 
of L. policy on the general subject of 
housing for workers. The following 
statement was included: The perma- 
nent program of low rent housing and 
slum clearance is Labor’s program 
and must not be allowed to lapse dur- 
ing the emergency. Its value to the 
nation in defense and as a means of 
meeting the post-war housing prob- 
lem is of foremost importance. Full 
priority ratings must be accorded to 
low-rent projects to make possible 
their uninterrupted construction. 


(1941, pp. 288, 307, 308, 652) Res. 
135, 164, 165. Several resolutions 
were submitted on the subject of the 
law-rent housing and slum clearance 
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program, and the convention adopted 
the following: 

. . . the American Federation of 
Labor, its Housing Committee, its 
local housing committees, and its af- 
filiated organizations be directed to 
take all steps necessary to assure the 
continuation of the low-rent housing 
and slum clearance program of the 
USHA during the present emergency, 
and to secure from Congress addition- 
al authorization of loan funds for this 
purpose. .. 


Further, that the American Feder- 
ation of Labor request the President 
of the United States to authorize the 
issuance of a blanket priority rating 
for the USHA-aided low-rent housing 
projects. 

(1950, p. 214) In addition to the 
authorization of the large-scale pub- 
lic housing program, the Housing 
Act of 1949 also made possible for 
the first time in this country a na- 
tionwide attack on the twin problems 
of slum clearance and urban redevel- 
opment. The law authorized $1 bil- 
lion in loans and $500 million in cap- 
ital grants over a five-year period to 
assist in carrying out local slum 
clearance and urban redevelopment 
projects. The loans were to be used 
to finance the cost of acquiring, clear- 
ing and preparing sites, while the 
grants were to help the communities 
to absorb the losses which represent 
the difference between the actual cost 
of the slum clearance operation and 
the value of the land for redevelop- 
ment purposes. ; 

Because the slum clearance pro- 
gram was entirely new, it was get- 
ting under way even more slowly than 
public housing, but there was every 
evidence that it represented a very 
significant development in the life of 
our urban population. In general the 
same type of procedure as in public 
housing was being taken in each com- 
munity where a slum clearance pro- 
gram was getting under way. By the 
late spring of 1950, 113 cities had 
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applied for reservations for federal 
capital grants under the program and 
all but six of these had ready been 
approved by the federal agency. In- 
terestingly enough, they included 
cities in every population group from 
large metropolitan areas to small 
towns. In addition to the 118 cities 
which had already taken formal 
steps, more than 250 other cities had 
indicated that they were interested 
in participating in this program. 


The changes brought about by de- 
fense mobilization will bring the slum 
clearance program to a halt. Obvi- 
ously, we cannot tear down existing 
dwellings, no matter how bad they 
are, unless they can be replaced as 
quickly as possible for new houses. 
However, planning for slum clearance 
and urban redevelopment, to be re- 
sumed whenever the international 
situation permits, should be continued 
during the coming period. This plan- 
ning presents a particular challenge 
to local union groups. Involved in 
this program is more than a mere en- 
dorsement of a policy which would 
eradicate the unsightly and unhealth- 
ly slums which mar practically every 
American city. Very important prob- 
lems arise in considering what use 
will be made of the land which be- 
comes vacant after the slums are torn 
down. 


It is essential that slum clearance 
be integrated with planning for the 
overall development of the community. 
If slum clearance is regarded as an 
end in itself, it may contribute noth- 
ing to, or even hinder, the solution of 
the housing shortage. It is important, 
therefore, that union members in each 
community take an active part in 
planning this program to make sure 
that the land which is eventually 
cleared of unsightly slums is used for 
the construction of decent housing for 
low and middle income families; other- 
wise families who are forced to move 
out of slum dwellings at that time will 
either have nowhere at all to go or 


“coordinated with 
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will be forced to live in even worse 
housing conditions. 


Almost as important as the ques- 
tion of how the cleared land is to be 
utilized. is the question of how slum 
clearance can be used to help solve 
such important problems in urban 
living as traffic congestion, use of 
public transportation and public util- 
ities, and lack of recreational educa- 
tional and other community facilities. 
In each community union members 
should take the lead in seeing to it 
that planning of the slum clearance 
and urban redevelopment program is 
intelligent long- 
time planning for community develop- 
ment. 


Small Claims Court—(1937, p. 164) 
S. 1835 proposes to create a small 
claims court for the District of Co- 
lumbia. Although it passed the Sen- 
ate, it failed of passage in the House. 


It provides that judges of the mu- 
nicipal court shall have exclusive ju- 
risdiction over all cases in which the 
amount of the plaintiff’s claim is not 
more than $50 exclusive of interest, 
attorneys fees, protest fees and costs. 
The court shall have authority to set- 
tle cases by the methods of arbitra- 


— 


tion and conciliation. The judges may ~ 


also act as referees or arbitrators 
either alone or in conjunction with 
other persons. 


The fee for commencing an action 
in the small claims court shall be not 
more than $1. This can be waived 
upon a sworn statement of the plain- 
tiff or upon satisfactory evidence of 
his inability to pay such cost. The 
term “pauper” shall not be employed 
by the court. 


Scores of organizations and indi- 
viduals testified at Senate hearings 
in favor of the bill. After the bill 
passed the Senate, Senator Lonergan 
entered a motion to reconsider. This 
held the bill- back for nearly two 
weeks, then at the request of a rep- 
resentative of the A. F. of L. Senator 


me. 
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King moved to lay the motion to re- 
consider on the table. 


The bill went to the House, where 
Representative Palmisano, Chairman 
of the District of Columbia Commit- 
tee, promised to report the bill favor- 
ably. The Speaker agreed to recog- 
nize a motion to consider the bill if the 
committee would submit a report. 
Chairman Palmisano, however, de- 
clined to report the bill. Every effort 
will be made in the next session to 
have the bill passed by the House. 

(1938, pp. 161, 551) We reported 
to the 1937 Convention that a bill 
providing for a small claims court in 
the District of Columbia had passed 
the Senate but had failed in the 
House because the Chairman of the 
District of Columbia Committee re- 
fused to report the bill. 

The bill was approved by the 
House in the last session of the 75th 
Congress and signed by the President 
March 5, 1938. The object of the law 
is to effect the speedy settlement of 
controversies in which the amount of 
the plaintiff’s claim does not exceed 
$50 exclusive of interest, attorneys 
fees and costs. No judge, officer or 
other employee of the Municipal 
Court shall receive any fee or com- 
pensation in addition to his salary for 
services performed in acting as ref- 
eree or arbitrator. 

During the first month the law was 
in effect 1,344 cases were filed. The 
greatest number of suits, 381, were 
for amounts ranging from $10 to $20. 
Suits ranging from $1 to $10 total 
268. More than 300 cases were filed 
by plaintiffs without the aid of an 
attorney and of these 262 were pre- 
pared by the clerk of the court. Most 
of the complainants had never been 
in a court of law before. The $1 fee 
was waived for 84 persons who were 
too poor to pay that amount to take 
their case into court. 

Twenty-three judgments totaling 
$7,322.46 were entered, while the total 
amount of claims filed was $35,713.34. 
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Judge Nathan Cayton, who fought 
for two years for the creation of the 
court, declared the benefits gained for 
the complainants were sufficient evi- 
dence of the practicability of the 
Small Claims Court. 

The A. F. of L. urges all central 
labor bodies and state federations of 
labor to do everything possible to 
create small claims courts in their 
localities. 

Smith- Connally Bill (War Labor 
Disputes Act) — (1943, p. 519) The 
history and contents of the War La- 
bor Disputes Act, also known as the 
Smith-Connally Bill, have been re- 
ported on by the Executive Council 
in some detail. Also, President Green 
caused a legal analysis to be made of 
it by our General Counsel, which was 
circulated widely soon after the pas- 
sage of the bill. Therefore, your com- 
mittee considers it unnecessary to dis- 
cuss in detail the various provisions 
of this bill. Your committee does, 
however, desire to re-emphasize the 
absolute lack of need for this legis- 
lation. On the contrary, Labor’s “no 
strike” pledge, which has contributed 
to the wonderful war production rec- 
ord of Labor, is emasculated by this 
Act, for under it strikes, stoppages 
and other interference with production 
are expressly authorized. 

The Smith-Connally Bill was born 
of hatred and malice on the part of 
reactionary congressmen for labor. 
We are led to believe that some of 
these reactionary legislators were dis- 
appointed over labor’s magnificent 
war production record and that they 
desired to pass legislation which 
might induce labor to violate its pledge 
and destroy this record. In spite of 
the invitation to labor to interfere 
with production, contained in the 
Smith-Connally Bill, the American 
Federation of Labor has reiterated 
its “no strike” pledge and has directed 
all of its affiliates to continue to com- 
ply therewith. 

Your committee, however, condemns 
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the Smith-Connally Act and those who 
voted for its passage on other grounds. 
The Act is an insult to millions of 
loyal American citizens for it imputes 
to them an intention to interfere with 
the war effort. The Act also reestab- 
lishes the abhorrent and discredited 
doctrine of common law conspiracy in 
labor disputes so prevalent during the 
years of government by injunction. 
By some of its provisions it seeks 
to impose involuntary servitude on 
American citizens. 


Your committee recommends vigor- 
ous condemnation of the Smith-Con- 
nally Act. It calls upon all members 
of the American Federation of Labor 
to examine the record of congressmen 
who voted for this Bill and to repu- 
diate those who voted for it. 


Your committee recommends that 
the American Federation of Labor de- 
mand of Congress the immediate re- 
peal of this outstanding insult to the 
workers of this nation. 


Social Legislation (also see: Social 
Security )—(1925, p. 356) The activ- 
ity of the trade union movement in 
support of some social legislation has 
consumed so much of its energies that 
many vital trade union legislative in- 
terests have received less attention 
than was essential for the wage earn- 
ers’ welfare and the protection of his 
basic rights. Therefore the A. F. 
of L. advises all affiliated Internation- 
al, Departmental, State and local bod- 
ies that while all necessary social leg- 
islation should receive adequate inter- 
est and support, that under no cir- 
cumstances should interest in such 
legislation supersede the legitimate 
trade union purpose to exercise and 
apply the principles and policies of 
self-reliance and self-help which con- 
stitute one of the most valuable and 
vitalizing features of the Ameri- 
can’s rights to voluntary associations, 
so that the trade union movement 
through its activities will enable wage- 
earners to exercise a necessary control 
over their lives in industry through 
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trade union organization. The spirit 
of the resolution appears to be intend- 
ed to check a tendency on the part of 
local, city central and state affiliated 
branches, that threatens to become 
dangerous. We refer to the frequent 
and sometimes thoughtless proposals 
to secure the enactment of laws gov- 
erning matters that should not be 
made the subject of legislative enact- 
ment, but should be dealt with entirely 
through trade regulations. It is not 
the purpose or intent of this resolu- 
tion to interfere with the enactment 
of essential and necessary laws deal- 
ing with child labor, workmen’s com- 


‘'pensation, protection of women in em- 


ployment, school laws, or such social 
legislation as is entirely outside of 
trade regulation, but from time to time 
we find organizations giving their 
support to proposals which if enacted 
into law, and these put into effect, 
would inevitably weaken the structure 
as well as the influence of the labor 
union. Not only this, but as express- 
ed in the resolution, this tendency has 
the effect of interfering with and su- 
perseding the “legitimate trade union 


a 


purpose to exercise and apply the © 


principle and policy of self-reliance 
and self-help.” 


Social Security (also see: listings by 
work classifications: 
Survivors Insurance; Old Age Assist- 
ance; Unemployment Compensation; 
Health Insurance; Workmen’s Com- 
pensation; Railroad Retirement; 
Blind, Aid for). 


(1924, pp. 58, 290) The Portland — 


convention endorsed the principle of 
old age pensions and directed that an 
investigation be made by the Federa- 
tion to promote federal and state leg- 
islation to provide protection for in- 
dustrial workers no longer able to 
work at their accustomed occupations. 


In considering the problem of fed- 
eral legislation the constitutional dif- 
ficulties at once appear as prohibitive 
barriers. In the states old age pension 


Old Age and ~ 
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laws have been enacted for Arizona, 
Montana, Nevada and Pennsylvania. 

In Arizona the law was declared 
unconstitutional because of a defect in 
the title and no attempt has since been 
made to reenact it. 


In Montana and Nevada no attacks 
have as yet been made upon the con- 
stitutionality of the bill passed. 

In Pennsylvania, however, the law 
was passed in the state legislature of 
1923. A suit was instituted in the 
name of several tax paying private 
citizens attacking its constitutionality. 
The law was attacked on the ground 
that it violated Sections 7 and 18 of 
Article 3 of the Constitution of Penn- 
sylvania as well as the 14th amend- 
ment to the Constitution of the United 
States. Section 18 of Article 3 of the 
state constitution provides as follows: 

“No appropriations, except for pen- 
sions or gratuities for military serv- 
ices shall be made for charitable, edu- 
cational or benevolent purposes, to 
any person or community, nor to any 
denominational or sectarian institu- 
tion, corporation or association.” 

In connection with this, the old age 
pension law provided for the appro- 
priation of moneys to a commission 
which in turn parceled the money out 
to those entitled under the law to re- 
ceive it. 

Section 7, Article 8 of the state con- 
stitution provides in part as follows: 

“The general assembly shall not 
pass any local or special law... 
granting to any corporation, associa- 
tion or individual any special privilege 
or immunity.” 

The decision declaring the Pennsy]l- 
vania law unconstitutional considered 
only technicalities and did not pass 
upon the fundamental principle of the 
law. 

No effort should be spared to defend 
these old age pension laws against at- 
tacks. The laws represent a struggle 
to protect wage earners against de- 
pendence in their old age. In addition 
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to these state laws concerning work- 
ers in private industry pensions have 
been provided for employes of the fed- 
eral government and for a number of 
state and municipal servants. It would 
be desirable at some opportune time to 
have a study made of the principles 
underlying these pension systems for 
the purpose of increasing the protec- 
tion given to government employes. 

Inasmuch as the legislation to pro- 
vide old age pensions is likely to prove 
a very uncertain source of protection 
and as the enactment of necessary 
law would be expensive both as to 
time and money, we believe that a 
study ought first to be made of old age 
pensions as provided by companies and 
that results of this study should be 
considered in connection with insur- 
ance possibilities. 

The old age pension in principle 
attempts to do the same thing as the 
policies insurance companies are writ- 
ing for “assured” incomes. In essence, 
all forms of life insurance are a meth- 
od of prolonging the income producing 
capacity of the individual—whether 
during old age or after death. 


In addition some: of the national 
and international organizations make 
provisions for old age benefits through 
their economic organization. 

We, therefore, deem it advisable 
that the problem of old age pensions 
be made part of the larger problem 
of labor insurance upon which initial 
report is made to this convention. In 
order to give unity to our determina- 
tion of policies it is necessary that we 
first decide upon the fundamental 
issue and make decisions upon related 
problems harmonize with our general 
plan of procedure. 

It is evident that our trade unions 
must render increasing service to our 
membership to conform to our grow- 
ing standards of industrial and social 
welfare, and the method of securing 
desired results must be given most 
careful and searching consideration in 
order that we establish agencies that 
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will bring dependable and constructive 
results. 


(1927, p. 39) Provision for old age 
is a problem which presents itself in 
many relations. Old age brings les- 
sened capacity for work and finally 
total disability. Either the individual 
must have provisions that will make 
him economically independent at such 
a time or he is dependent upon rela- 
tives or others. Every humanitarian 
instinct demands that persons who 
have done faithful work should not 
be allowed to suffer in old age. 


Those national and international 
unions affiliated with the A. F. of L. 
which have made provisions to care 
for their aged and decrepit members 
deserve our hearty commendation. We 
heartily approve such a policy and we 
express the hope that it may be adopt- 
ed by all national and international 
unions affiliated with the A. F. of L. 
Furthermore, we recommend a com- 
prehensive study of all plans of old 
age pensions, including the insurance 
plan, in order that suggestions and 
advice may be made available for the 
use of the officers and members of all 
organizations affiliated with the A. F. 
of L. 

(1929, p. 257) On the subject of old 
age pensions the A. F. of L. declares: 
First—that laws be enacted requiring 
a pension commission for every coun- 
ty, “pension to be at least $300.00 an- 
nually” and that 65 be set as the age 
for applicants. 


Second—That a model compulsory 
old-age pension bill be drafted by the 
Federation and recommended to state 
federations of labor and that an active 
campaign be inaugurated for the en- 
actment of such laws in every state. 


Third—That the general problem of 
old-age retirement for employes in pri- 
vate industry be given careful study 
and that an effort be made to secure 
the counsel and cooperation of sym- 
pathetic individuals and groups in an 
effort to work out constructive plans 
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on this subject during the coming 
year. 
(1930, pp. 115, 838) Agitation for the 


protection of those who are unable to — 


take care of themselves after they have 
reached the retirement age, spread 
throughout the nation during the past 


year. The demand for old age security — 


reached Congress and for the first 
time in the history of that body an 
extensive hearing was held at the 
request of the A. F. of L. on the ques- 
tion of old age pensions. 


Experts from many organizations — 


appeared and gave conclusive evidence 


.. that those who are unable to care for 


themselves after reaching old age 
should be protected. Already ten states 
and one territory have enacted old age 
pension laws but none of them is of 


such a practical character that the © 
A. F. of L. can unequivocally endorse © 
The states leave — 
it to the counties to determine whether — 
they shall pay the pension provided © 


them as model laws. 


for in the Act and many of the coun- 
ties take no action. 


During the hearings before the La- 


bor Committee of the House of Rep- © 
resentatives a bill was considered that — 
would give power to the Federal Govy- — 
ernment to aid those states that pass — 


laws in the interest of the aged. This — 
Fed-@ 
eral Government appropriate certain 


measure provides that the 
amounts of money which would be 
available to the states in an amount 
equal to that appropriated by each 


state. 


iB ma 


This bill was introduced in the — 


Senate and was discussed in the hear- } 


ing. While no bill was prepared or 
other action taken the hearing brought 
forth the necessity for such legisla-— 


tion. 


The A. F. of L. has considered most — 
carefully all the laws that have been 
It has not endorsed any of 


enacted. 
the measures thus far proposed as a 
standard Act. We hope to draft a 


measure which will be practical, con- 


structive and adequate. 
(1981, pp. 121, 412) The population 
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of the states enjoying old age pension 
protection legislation is about 42,- 
000,000. 

The Indiana legislature passed a bill 
but it was vetoed by the Governor. 
Connecticut, Oregon, Maine and Illi- 
nois created commissions to study the 
question. Colorado made its optional 
law mandatory and reduced the pen- 
sionable age from 70 to 65 years. Wis- 
consin also made its optional law man- 
datory. Pennsylvania recommended a 
constitutional amendment which would 
ultimately make possible the payment 
of pensions by the state and counties. 
The Delaware law provides that all 
pensions shall be paid by the state. 

The law of Maryland was amended 
so as to make it possible for the City 
of Baltimore to begin the payment of 
pensions under the Act of 1927. Bills 
passed one branch of the legislature 
in Arizona, Michigan, Missouri, Ne- 
braska, Oklahoma and Washington. 
The sentiment is greatly in favor of 
the enactment of these laws in these 
states when the next sessions of the 
respective legislatures convene. 


In the five states enacting pension 
laws this year only West Virginia con- 
tains the optional feature. It per- 
mits the county or city authorities to 
pay pensions as they may elect. 


The A. F. of L., however, believes 
that none of the old age pension laws 
is entirely satisfactory. It believes 
that the only way to pay such pensions 
is through a state administrative body. 
Furthermore, designating relief for 
the aged as “pensions” have caused 
many members of legislatures to op- 
pose old age pension legislation. Some 
also object to the cost. The A. F. of L., 
which has made a study of the subject 
for several years, believes that such 
legislation should be classified as “old 
age securities.” To that end it has 
prepared a bill providing for old age 
security with its administrative direc- 
tion placed under the control of elect- 
ed state officers selected by the legis- 
latures. The cost of administration 
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will be greatly reduced if these rec- 
ommendations are adopted and old 
age security made mandatory. 


(1932, pp. 64, 362) An old age se- 
curity bill approved by the A. F. of L. 
was introduced in both houses of Con- 
gress. 

(1933, pp. 110, 526) Twenty-five 
states now have old age security laws. 
Nineteen of these are mandatory and 
6 are voluntary. Old age security bills 
were presented in 34 state legislatures 
that met in January. 


An old age security bill for the Dis- 
trict of Columbia was introduced in 
the 72d Congress and reintroduced in 
the 73d. Because of the unemploy- 
ment situation and the thirst for econ- 
omy the Board of Commissioners 
of the District opposed any considera- 
tion of such legislation at the present 
time. Therefore, no hearings were 
held in either the 72d Congress or the 
special session of the 73d. 


Copies of the model old age security 
measure approved by the A. F. of L. 
were sent to all state federations of 
labor with the request that the officers 
have them introduced. 


A federal old age security bill was 
introduced in both Houses in the two 
Congresses. It provided financial aid 
to states paying pensions to their aged 
who are in need. The committees to 
which they were referred favored the 
bills but no action was taken by either 
House. 


While these trying years have force- 
fully demonstrated the need for se- 
curity for those essentials upon which 
life itself depends, there has been 
comparatively little progress in estab- 
lishing the means to provide security 
for the emergencies of living. 

Wage earners want most of all se- 
curity of income during their produc- 
ing years and assured income for old 
age. 

During the past year through state 
federations of labor and city central 
bodies the A. F. of L. has carried on 
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an aggressive campaign in behalf of 
the old age pension legislation. Some 
progress has been made but not as 
much as the urgency of the situation 
requires or as the workers hope could 
be recorded. 

Social justice legislation providing 
for the payment of pensions to super- 
annuated workers was introduced in 
a number of states. In some instances 
where legislators could not be per- 
suaded to vote favorably for this char- 
acter of legislation, they did vote for 
the creation of commissions to study 
the subject and report at some fu- 


ture sessions of the state legislatures. ' 


In every instance where votes were 
taken, even though the measures were 
defeated, the workers have reason for 
encouragement because the number of 
votes cast could only be interpreted 
as an indication of the development 
of favorable public opinion in support 
of this legislation. 

It is the purpose and intention to 
utilize every means at the command 
of the A. F. of L. to continue efforts 
to secure the enactment of old age pen- 
sion laws in the different states. 


We urge as a social obligation that 
adequate provisions be adopted so that 
every producing worker may be as- 
sured, after his productive years, of 
an adequate income, at least equal to 
the income earned at the time of re- 
tirement. By providing honorably for 
our citizens who have served us in 
their prime, we shall make social and 
economic adjustments necessary to the 
maintenance of business prosperity. 

(1938, p. 526) The A. F. of L. re- 
quests that every serious effort pos- 
sible be made to find ways and means 
to force the next session of the Con- 
gress of the U.S. to enact a compul- 
sory old age pension. 


(1934, pp. 86, 548) Twenty states 
are still lacking old age security laws. 
Every effort should be made in the 
coming sessions of the legislatures in 
January to urge passage of this leg- 
islation. Bills introduced in Congress 
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failed of passage because the Budget 
Bureau objected on the ground that 
it was contrary to the president’s econ- 
omy policy. However, there is great 
sentiment in favor of this legislation 
as it has been found that poorhouses 
are more costly than pensions. 


Further efforts will be made in the 
Seventy-fourth Congress to have an 
old age security law enacted for the 
District of Columbia. It would be a 
great financial saving to the District. 
Both Houses favorably reported bills 
in the last Congress. A filibuster pre-— 
vented passage in the House. . 


(P. 117) Turning to the other end 
of the life span, we find that in Octo- 
ber, 1933, nearly half a million per-— 
sons over 65 years (477,230) were in 
receipt of emergency unemployment 
relief. This figure represents only a 
small proportion of the dependent 
aged. We have learned that relatively 
few of those who live beyond the pro- 
ducing period of life have adequate 
reserves to be self-supporting. A num- 
ber of more or less inadequate pro- 
visions have been established for the 
older groups—military pensions, un- 
ion old age benefits, industrial pen- 
sions, provide incomes for a portion; 
benevolent homes, church homes, un- 
ion homes, poor houses, provide sub- 
sistence for others. Private charity 
and local poor relief help others. Or- 
ganized society has begun to assume 
a social responsibility that will put 
provisions for the civilian aged on an 
honorable basis comparable with pen- 
sions for those who have given mili- 
tary service. The majority of those 
who serve society in a work capacity 
have even less opportunity to lay up 
reserves than those in the enlisted 
service. 

The American Society for Social 
Security has estimated that 70 per 
cent of those over 65 years are de- 
pendent—receiving some type of re- 
lief compensation—a dependency that 
is twice that of any other group. 


The dependency of the group here 
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is evidence that society must make 
provision for old age. Society has 
obligation to make honorable provi- 
sions for those who have worked and 
served but have not been able to lay 
by for a period of disability from age. 


Old age pension laws exist in 28 
states. The A. F. of L. has long advo- 
cated compensation for those past 65 
years of age. We believe efforts should 
be concentrated on securing nation- 
wide legislation to provide adequately 
for this group in the direction already 
suggested by state enactment, often 
the result of trade union efforts. 


In addition to unemployment there 
is still another grave interference 
with regular income—sickness, wheth- 
er due to industrial or other conditions. 
We should consider unemployment due 
to this cause in preparing a program 
of economic security. 


The problem of medical care should 
be separated from the financial prob- 
lem of cash benefits to compensate for 
loss of earnings and should be con- 
sidered in connection with adequate 
provisions for medical care for all of 
society. 

(P. 598) Eleven resolutions favor- 
ing social insurance ranging from un- 
employment insurance to health insur- 
ance were referred to the resolutions 
committee, which made the following 
report (p. 602): 


The substance of these eleven reso- 
lutions are concerned with the broad 
subject of social insurance ranging 
from unemployment insurance to the 
more recent discussions of health in- 
surance. The methods that are rec- 
ommended differ substantially. We 
shall discuss first the general princi- 
ples involved and then the methods 
proposed for carrying this plan into 
effect. 

The Cincinnati convention in 1932 
by unanimous action placed the A. F. 
of L. on record in favor of compulsory 
employment insurance. Three years 
before, the Toronto convention gave 
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an equally effective expression to the 
conviction on the part of this Federa- 
tion that the time had arrived in 
American industry when it was in the 
interest of general welfare that provi- 
sion should be made for old age pen- 
sions. Taken together with workmen’s 
compensation this provides for the ma- 
jor hazards of industry. The experi- 
ence of the passing months has con- 
firmed your committee in the sound- 
ness of their declaration in favor of 
social insurance. Your committee 
therefore recommends concurrence 
with the intent of these several reso- 
lutions looking toward the endorse- 
ment of this proposal. 

The method as proposed in these 
resolutions varies and in some cases 
is contradictory. The proposal, for 
example, in Resolution No. 10 for tax 
on labor saving machinery while of 
service in providing a brake on labor 
displacement would be wholly inade- 
quate. 

The proposal in Resolution No. 20 
to secure action by the Congress of 
the U.S. presents difficult legal ques- 
tions so far as individual states are 
concerned. We believe in Federal aid 
for such a program. We cannot con- 
cur in such a plan of national legisla- 
tion. 

Resolution No. 32 would separate 
and allocate insurance funds to each 
and every industry and give to Labor 
in each industry a “paramount voice” 
in its administration, while Resolution 
No. 91 unalterably opposes any plan 
of separation of insurance funds bas- 
ed on either companies or industries 
and demands a pooling of all insur- 
ance funds, State and Nation. 

The plan of Resolution No. 38 to 
provide unlimited unemployment bene- 
fits is inconsistent with sound policies 
of social insurance, and is disapprov- 
ed. A proposal to put the age of 
beneficiaries of old age pensions at 
60 presents a problem in finance which 
while desirable as an objective is im- 
practical at present. 
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The purpose of Resolution No. 76 
to include maternity insurance to the 
list of plans for social insurance is 
consistent with this general philosophy 
and is approved. To suggest, how- 
ever, that teachers who already en- 
joy a pension system should be includ- 
ed in such an insurance scheme seems 
to be unwise. It would be better to 
make such systems both sound and 
universal in application. 

Resolution No. 101 is referred to 
only as the Lundeen Bill which the 
A. F. of L. has declined to approve 


heretofore, while Resolution 124 rec- . 


ommends House Bill 7598. While the 
simplicity of this later proposal may 
be appealing at first glance, neverthe- 
less your committee non-concurs in 
the recommendation, though it agrees 
with that part of the resolution pro- 
viding for the payment of relief on 
the basis of adequate living standards. 

The proposal of Resolution No. 126 
that there should be a “24-hour gen- 
eral strike on a national scale” the 
first week of January to focus atten- 
tion on the necessity for passage of 
House Resolution 7598 is fantastic. 
It is as impossible of achievement as 
it is impractical as a method. We 
recommend non-concurrence in this 
resolution. 

The proposal of Resolution 186 of 
the Executive Council Institute of 
Study of Health Insurance to provide 
for a better distribution of adequate 
medical services to wage earners is 
both sound and desirable. We recom- 
mend concurrence. 

Your committee recommends the 
whole-hearted endorsement by this 
convention of the general proposals 
for social insurance in line with ac- 
tion which has already been taken by 
previous conventions; and of study of 
those other phases of social insurance 
upon which previous conventions have 
not already acted. We concur with 
those proposals for support of social 
insurance that have been set forth in 
the legislative program of the Federa- 
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tion and non-concur with methods that 
have been advanced which are at var- 
iance with this sound and established 
policy. 

(1935, pp. 82, 498) The Social Se- 
curity Act was approved by the Presi- 
dent on August 14, 1935. The enact- 
ment of this law marks the beginning 
of an effort to eliminate for the wage 
earners and their families the major 
economic hazards of unemployment 
and old age dependence, as well as to 
safeguard the welfare of children and 
to provide for maternal and child 
health. It is also a first step toward 


economic stability, and more equitable — 
distribution of the national income, 
the absence of which added to the suf-_ 
fering of the masses of our people dur- 


ing the depression. 


While other industrial countries 
have long enjoyed the benefits of so- 


cial security legislation, the federal — 


government in America has broken 


new ground in undertaking this pro-— 


gram. The new Act does not solve 
the entire problem of social security 
but it does provide a foundation for 
more comprehensive and adequate se- 
curity legislation in the future. 


future program are well indicated in 


the Act making it possible for the Na-_ 
tion to set upon its task of effectively 


promoting the welfare of wage earners 
under a sound plan, nation-wide in 
scope. In signing the Act, President 
Roosevelt said: 


Today a hope of many years’ 


Them 
basic principles and the extent of such 


standing is in large part fulfilled. — 


The civilzation of the past hundred 
years, with its startling industrial 
changes, has tended more and more 
to make life insecure. Young peo- 
ple have come to wonder what would 
be their lot when they came to old 
age. The man with a job has won- 
dered how long the job would last. 

This Social Security measure 
gives at least some protection to 30,- 


000,000 of our citizens who will reap | 


direct benefits through unemploy- 
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ment compensation, through old-age 
pensions and through increased 
services for the protection of chil- 
dren and the prevention of ill health. 


We can never insure 100 per cent 
of the population against 100 per 
cent of the hazards and vicissitudes 
of life, but we have tried to frame 
a law which will give some meas- 
ure of protection to the average citi- 
zen and to his family against the 
loss of a job and against poverty- 
ridden old age. 

This law, too, represents a cor- 
nerstone in a structure which is 
being built but is by no means com- 
plete, a structure intended to lessen 
the force of possible future depres- 
sions, to act as a protection to fu- 
ture administrations of the govern- 
ment against the necessity of going 
deeply into debt to furnish relief 
to the needy, a law to flatten out 
the peaks and valleys of deflation 
and of inflation—in other words, a 
law that will take care of human 
needs and at the same time provide 
for the United States an economic 
structure of vastly greater sound- 
ness.... 

If the Senate and the House of 
Representatives in their long and 
arduous session had done nothing 
more than pass this bill, the session 
would be regarded as historic for 
all time. 

The entire program will be admin- 
istered by a Social Security Board 
composed of three members appointed 
by the President with the advice and 
consent of the Senate. The members 
of the Board are appointed for a term 
of six years and not more than two of 
them are to belong to the same politi- 
cal party. 

The Board is constituted as an inde- 
pendent agency of the government and 
with it rests the final responsibility 
for the administration of the law. In 
addition, the Board has the responsi- 
bility of studying the various phases 
of security and making recommenda- 
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tions with regard to the most effective 
methods of bringing about economic 
security through social insurance and 
with regard to legislative and admin- 
istrative policy concerning old-age 
pensions, unemployment compensa- 
tion accident compensation and re- 
lated subjects. 


(P. 493) This legislation provides 
insurance provisions which vitally af- 
fect a number of the benefits which 
have been provided for many years by 
international unions, including unem- 
ployment and old age pensions. It is 
evident that if these valuable develop- 
ments of our trade union movement 
are to be adequately protected, that 
amendments to the present National 
Security Legislation will be required. 
In the matter of the proportionate 
share of contributions to be made by 
labor, by industry, and by the Goy- 
ernment, extreme care must be exer- 
cised so that the burden of cost will 
not be placed upon labor. 


For these and other reasons the 
E.C. stands instructed to carefully 
study those provisions of the legisla- 
tion which vitally affect the workers’ 
interests, and to introduce such legis- 
lation as may be necessary to amend 
the law so that it will serve the laud- 
able purposes for which it is enacted, 
and provide for administration which 
will include adequate representation 
of labor. 


(1936, p. 146) All states and the 
District of Columbia are now affected 
in some way by the provisions of the 
Social Security Act passed by the 74th 
Congress. 


The states are participating in the 
benefits of the Social Security Act. 
With the exception of Title Il which 
provides for old-age benefits under di- 
rect federal grant and Title VI under 
which allotments are made to the 
states for public health work, partici- 
pation by any state in any Title of the 
Act or in any part thereof is contin- 
gent on the enactment of state legisla- 
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tion approved by the designated au- 
thority. 

(1987, p. 188) Out of a total popu- 
lation of 123,091,000 in 1930, 6,500,000 
persons were 65 years of age or over. 
The ratio of older persons to total 
population had been rising steadily 
since 1860, reaching 5.4 per cent in 
1930. While the life span was length- 
ening, the birth rate was declining— 
a sharp decline beginning in 1920, and 
restriction of immigration emphasized 
this tendency. As a result the ratio 
of those over 65 years of age to the 
total population which increased from 
2.7 per cent to 4.7 per cent between 
1860 and 1920 (an increase of 74 per 
cent) is expected to rise to 11.3 per 
cent by 1980 (an increase of 140 per 
cent). Unless this steadily increasing 
group of persons over 65 is economi- 
cally independent, Society will be con- 
fronted with a very serious problem. 
What are the chances that these 17,- 
000,000 persons will be able to provide 
an old age income for themselves? 


In this connection we should note 
the increasing difficulties older work- 
ers have in securing employment. 
Testimony as to the hiring policies 
unfavorable to employing workers 
over 40 or 45 years of age accumulates 
and to it have been added studies in 
Massachusetts, Maryland, California, 
Pennsylvania and New York. The 
evidence points to developing prac- 
tices which fix the hiring age limits 
within the ages of 20 to 40. With 
this contraction of the years during 
which good income can be earned, 
chances for savings decline. Of those 
who are employed; 71 per cent, or 19 
million families with incomes of $2,500 
or less, could not possibly save enough 
to provide for old age. Even with 
development of collective bargaining 
it is not probable that the time is close 
at hand when all individuals can pro- 
vide for later non-income earning 
years. It is obvious society must make 
provisions. 


Under the Social Security Act there 
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are two kinds of old age provisions: 
Old age assistance for the needy and 
Federal old age benefits. 


(P. 143) Under the offer of exemp- 
tion from paying nine-tenths of the 
Federal excise tax for unemployment 
compensation when payments are 
made to a state plan, 48 states, two 
territories and the District of Colum- 
bia have unemployment compensation 
laws, covering 21,000,000 workers. As 
the Social Security Board has prac- 
tically no authority to require that 
state laws conform to _ prescribed 


, Standards, there are wide differences 


between the laws in the various states. 
The Board prepared two model bills, 
one based on the reserves fund prin- 
ciple, and the other on the state pooled 
fund principle which have served as 
guides in drafting state laws. 


Under the pooled fund principle, all 
contributions go into a common fund 
which is available for benefits to all 
eligible applicants. By pooling the 
risks, all employees have a _ better 
chance to get compensation. Under 
the separate employers reserves prin- 
ciple, each firm’s reserve is available 
for its employees only. The solvency 
of each account becomes more ques- 
tionable and the security for employ- 
ees more uncertain. 


(P. 150) Wages are the base upon 
which social security revenues are col- 
lected and benefits are paid. Both 
employers and employees pay a per- 
centage of wages into the old age bene- 
fit fund. Employers of 8 or more must 
pay another percentage of wages as 
Federal taxes if they are not paying 
the same amount into state employ- 
ment compensation funds. 


For purposes of unemployment com- 
pensation wages means all remunera- 
tion for employment, whether payable 
in money or something other than 
money. 

For the purposes of old age benefit 
contributions, the Internal Revenue 
Bureau of the Treasury defines wages 


io 
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as “all remuneration for employment 
including the cash value of all remu- 
neration paid in any other medium 
than cash; except that such term shall 
not include more than $3,000 of the re- 
muneration paid by a single employer 
during a calendar year. This means 
that if an individual works for sev- 
eral employers, each of whom pay him 
less than $3,000, the tax will be cal- 
culated upon the full amount paid by 
each employer even though the total 
received during the year amounts to 
more than $3,000. 

Tips or gratuities paid directly to 
an employee by a customer of the em- 
ployer and not in any way accounted 
for by the employee to the employer 
are not counted as wages under Fed- 
eral ruling. Reimbursement for travel 
and other expenses which constitute 
payment for expenses actually in- 
curred and accounted for to the em- 
ployer are not included in wages. 
Other items included as wages are dis- 
missal wage, traveling and other ex- 
penses in excess of reimbursement for 
actual expense accounted for to the 
employer. 

Premiums on life insurance paid by 
employer covering the life of the em- 
ployed constitute wages if the em- 
ployer is not the beneficiary. How- 
ever, premiums paid by an employer 
on policies of group life insurance 
covering the lives of his employees are 
not wages if the employee has no op- 
tion to take the amount of the pre- 
miums instead of accepting insurance 
and has no equity in the policy. 

Amounts deducted from the remu- 
neration of an employee by an em- 
ployer constitute wages paid to the 
employee at the time of such deduc- 
tions. Payments by an employer into 
stock, bonus, pensions or profit shar- 
ing funds constitute wages if such 
payments innure to the exclusive bene- 
fit of the employee and may be drawn 
by the employee at any time or upon 
resignation or dismissal or if the con- 
tract of employment requires such 
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payments as part of the compensa- 
tion. 

Bonuses, prizes and commissions 
constitute wages if paid by an em- 
ployer to his employee as compensa- 
tion for employment. Board, rent, 
housing, lodging and other remuner- 
ation not in cash may also constitute 
wages. The medium in which the re- 
muneration is paid is immaterial. It 
may be something other than cash, 
such as goods, lodging, food and cloth- 
ing. Payment of vacation allowance 
to an employee constitutes wages. 


(P. 154) The adoption of the Social 
Security Act, with all its desirable 
and practical features, was secured 
through the influence and support of 
the A. F. of L. The constant earnest 
and sincere appeals of the executive 
officers of the A. F. of L., State Fed- 
erations of Labor and City Central 
Bodies, local organizations, and the 
individual membership of organized 
labor, were centered upon members of 
Congress. The concentrated and unani- 
mous demand made upon Congress for 
the enactment of this measure by the 
organized workers of the nation and 
their friends so influenced the mem- 
bers of Congress in favor of the meas- 
ure as to make its enactment into law 
an assured fact. 


The Social Security Act in its pres- 
ent form is far from perfect and for 
that reason should be amended so as 
to conform to the needs of the exist- 
ing social and economic situation ex- 
isting within the United States. For 
that reason the A. F. of L. makes the 
following specific recommendations: 


First, that the Social Security Act 
be amended so as to provide coverage 
for agricultural workers, and that 
said coverage shall apply to all em- 
ployees in work-shops, mills, mines 
and factories. 

Second, that exemption of those en- 
gaged in legitimate strikes be stricken 
from the measure. It is the opinion 
that all who may be forced to engage 
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in legitimate strikes should be covered 
by the provisions of the Social Secu- 
rity Act. 

Third, that within five years after 
taxes to be used in financing the Social 
Security Act are ordered paid, that 
Old Age Pensions of not less than $30 
per month be paid to those who come 
within the scope and provisions of the 
Act. 


Fourth, that in the different states 
where employees are required through 
the imposition of a tax to contribute 
toward unemployment insurance, said 
tax provisions be repealed. We main- 
tain that the entire cost for unemploy- 
ment insurance should be borne by in- 
dustry. Workers who are the victims 
of unemployment should not be re- 
quired to contribute out of their net 
earnings into unemployment insur- 
ance funds. 

(P. 451) The E.C. was directed to 
submit legislation in Congress pro- 
viding for including cemetery workers 
in the Social Security Act. 


(1988, pp. 140, 454) The adminis- 
tration of the Social Security Act now 
enters its fourth year. With the sign- 
ing of this Act on August 15, 1935, a 
very complicated piece of administra- 
tive machinery went into effect. Its 
provisions were understood by very 
few persons and the implications of 
those provisions by still fewer. The 
Act made a wide variety of appropri- 
ations for groups without opportunity 
to earn regular incomes. Part of 
these appropriations are of the nature 
of relief and part of the nature of in- 
surance. Those which come under the 
relief category are old age assistance 
for the needy; grants for dependent 
children, for maternal and child wel- 
fare; grants for aid to blind; those 
under the insurance category are un- 
employment compensation and old age 
benefits. In addition, grants for ad- 
ministrative expenses are made to the 
U.S. Public Health Service and the 
Office of Education and for state un- 
employment compensation. 


1938. 
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Up to July 31, 1938, taxes collected 
under Title VIII (Old age benefits) 
totalled $737,526,5389, paid by 38,265,- 
000 employees and 1,757,000 employ- 
ers. Benefit payments from the Old 
Age Reserve account amounted to 
$6,210,545. Interest on the Reserve 
totalled $17,674,048. The Reserve ac- 
count stood at $1,136,463,498. 


Under Title IX (unemployment 
compensation) on July 31, the states 
had deposited into the Unemployment 
Trust Fund $1,093,707,194 from which 
$227,945,000 had been withdrawn be- 
tween February 1, 1936, and July 3, 
The balance of the fund was 
$883,763,099. 


The enactment of the Social Secu- 
rity Act was undoubtedly one of the 
greatest social achievements in the 
history of this country. The provi- 
sions of the Act lessen the fear and 
insecurity of millions of families but 
they by no means usher in Utopia or 
undermine the initiative or self-de- 
pendence of workers. Establishment 
of provisions for social security as a 


public policy gives a foundation upon ~ 


which to mold provisions providing the 
kind of security we want. Experience 
of three years indicates the need for 


a number of changes: first, separate — 


the functions and services of an in- 


surance nature from those providing ~ 


public assistance, and placed under 
separate administration. The former, 
which involves rights of workers, 
should be under the Department of La- 
bor. 


our program for public welfare which © 


should be a permanent service of the 
Federal Government. It is neither in- 


telligent nor economical to leave relief — 


to emergency planning, a regularly re- 
curring and urgent need which we 
know no way to escape. 


However, our plans for any one type 


of emergency that undermines social 


security must be coordinated with the 
whole social security program. Bene- 
fits for those without jobs must be de- 
termined with full knowledge of re- 


The latter should be included in — 
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lief provisions and must be made in 
the light of such social security pro- 
visions as aid for the aged, the chronic 
invalids, those temporarily incapac- 
itated by illness. Where pensions or 
relief exist for those in need due to 
constantly recurring causes, the prob- 
lem of emergency relief becomes much 
more simple. 

Labor believes that every person 
who leads a useful constructive life 
has a right to security after passing 
the prime of productive service. Old 
age with its accumulated wisdom and 
experience has an indispensable con- 
tribution to make to active genera- 
tions and deserves the respect and 
consideration which can only follow 
economic independence. Labor, there- 
fore, believes our goal should be in- 
comes for all sixty years of age if in- 
eome earning decline begins at that 
age and insurance for all at sixty-five. 


At present we have two systems: 
old age pensions for the needy and 
benefits of an insurance nature for 
the self-supporting. The pension plan 
provides for Federal subsidies for 
state plans. The payments vary widely 
from state to state: in Alabama the 
average monthly payment was $10.17; 
in Arkansas, $9.12; in California, 
$32.30; in Kentucky, $9.36; in Missis- 
sippi, $4.74; in New York, $23.68; in 
Massachusetts, $27.78; in Utah, $25.37, 
etc. The total amount distributed to 
1,686,209 persons in the month of May 
was $32,477,009. 

Under the federal plan for old-age 
benefits of an insurance nature only 
lump sum payments are to be paid 
prior to 1942. That is, the equities 
of persons reaching 65 years of age 
or dying before 1942 will be in pro- 
portion to payment and not real in- 
surance. According to existing plans 
contributions into the old age reserve 
are accumulating funds to pay future 
workers more adequate monthly pay- 
ment. 

In the meanwhile contributions are 
being paid into the Federal Old Age 
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Reserves which on July 31 totalled 
$737,526,539. This reserve is intend- 
ed to increase for a number of years. 
Obviously it must have an effect upon 
our federal financial policies. Work- 
ers question the wisdom of contribu- 
tions from their small earnings to 
forestall borrowing by the Federal 
Government. 

We believe that monthly payments 
should begin immediately instead of 
putting upon workers of today the 
burden of providing for those of fu- 
ture generations. 

We believe that the coverage of old 
age benefits should be widened to in- 
clude all employed persons including 
the self-employed. 


We believe exemptions from pay- 
ment of taxes should be repealed with 
exception of services in the direct 
employ of the United States and 
state governments. 


The use of a stamp system for col- 
lections would facilitate collections 
from isolated groups while the self- 
employed could include payments in 
income taxes. 

During the past year the president 
of the A. F. of L. has urged the Col- 
lector of Internal Revenue to imple- 
ment that portion of the bureau’s 
regulations which requires: “At the 
time each payment of wages is made 
to an employee, his employer shall 
furnish a written statement to the 
employee showing the amount of em- 
ployee’s tax deducted from such 
wages.” By specifying the form of 
such statement to be furnished em- 
ployees the collector would require a 
statement that would serve as evi- 
dence of rights in Old Age Benefits. 

Our president pointed out that in 
making such deductions for the Fed- 
eral Government for the benefit of his 
employees, each employer was serv- 
ing a function which is essentially 
fiduciary—that of a trustee. The Col- 
lector of Revenue has so far refused 
to act, claiming that what constitutes 
evidence of claims is to be determined 
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by the Social Security Board. How- 
ever, it is quite possible for two goy- 
ernment agencies to agree upon a 
plan of procedure. We should also 
consider the practicability of author- 
izing the Social Security Board to 
collect its own taxes as is the general 
practice of these countries. 


The Social Security Board is now 
ready to give every person registered 
for old age benefits a statement of 
his or her credits for the year 19387. 
Errors or inaccuracies can thus be 
checked. It is important that every 
worker keep his own records of em- 
ployers for whom he worked and 
wages received so that he may be in 
a position to check his record when 
available. When the Collector of In- 
ternal Revenue requires employers to 
supply employees with receipts for all 
taxes deducted from wage payments, 
the requirement will facilitate check- 
ing the annual record which the So- 
cial Security Board will make avail- 
able. 

Beginning with January 1938, 22 
states joined Wisconsin in the pay- 
ment of benefits to qualified unem- 
ployed persons. Wisconsin has been 
paying since July, 1936. By January 
1939 all of the states will be paying 
benefits except Illinois and Montana 
which will begin paying with July 
1939. 

Experience in those states that 
that have been paying unemployment 
benefits demonstrates need for imme- 
diate amendments of the basic law. 


First: We must have a national 
system of compensation for loss of 
work—work insurance. The workers 
of this country are employed by in- 
dustries organized nationally or de- 
pendent on markets organized na- 
tionally which in turn flow into world 
markets and commerce. The causes 
of unemployment are not within an 
industry or a locality, but are na- 
tional and international in scope. Our 
plans for security of workers should, 
therefore, cover the largest area pos- 
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sible in order to assure equity through 
uniformity, simplicity and economic- 
al administration. A state boundary 
means nothing in business organiza- 
tion and employment. Workers must 
follow jobs and the administration of 
their rights should be just as fiexible. 

The A. F. of L. never approved or 
concurred in the principle of state 
tax credits with no control over state 
standards. By repealing provisions 
for tax credits for state tax pay- 
ments the federal tax would become 
the source of revenue. Ninety per 
cent of the tax should go into unem- 


‘ployment reserves to be allocated to 


the states; 10 per cent into the gen- 
eral fund for administrative expenses. 
The unemployment provision of a fed- 
eral law should be inserted in Title IX. 
Existing state administrations should 
become units in administrative ma- 
chinery under federal law. 

During the first half of 1938, un- 
employment compensation put $180,- 
000,000 into the hands of the workers 
without jobs. Such an amount has 
obviously helped to sustain service in- 
dustries and those producing con- 
sumer goods, but it falls imto insig- 
nificance in comparison with pay- 
ments of $1,532,984,000 for direct re- 
lief. Unemployment compensation is 
not intended to replace relief but 
when properly developed will protect 
many self-dependent persons from 
the humiliation of going on relief. 
During the past year our office has 
had many letters asking how work- 
ers could transfer from relief to ben- 
efit status where benefits awaited 
them but for which a three, four or 
five week waiting period must be 
weathered before checks arrived. Also 
checks could not be depended upon 
to arrive regularly as long as eligi- 
bility continued. The administrative 
machinery was too new and compli- 
cated. Many workers have stayed on 
relief jobs rather than make the 
change because benefits were lower 
than relief payments and less de- 
pendable. Some states arranged re- 
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lief for workers serving a waiting 
period of two, three or four weeks 
and then waiting through the next 
week which was compensable and un- 
til such time as claims were allowed 
and check sent. Such relief arrange- 
ments were conditioned on signing a 
statement to repay out of benefits 
when received—thus drastically reduc- 
ing the margins for living standards. 
This is in sharp contrast to English 
practice. England has a waiting pe- 
riod of one week which may be reduced 
to three days. 

Workers everywhere say that un- 
employment compensation would be 
more satisfactory if checks could 
come on time and regularly there- 
after. But due to complicated rec- 
ords and dependence upon these rec- 
ords even in those states where ad- 
ministration is best checks are sent 
from three weeks to three months 
after eligibility is established. This 
means that workers must live on say- 
ings or use capital investments, re- 
lief or charity. Unemployment com- 
pensation is intended to prevent this 
result—not to encourage or maintain 
it. Unemployment benefits are to pro- 
vide security—not to undermine the 
results of industry and thrift before 
aid is available. 

Under present law a worker’s claims 
to benefits involve wage record keep- 
ing by the employer and requisite re- 
porting with the social security num- 
ber of the worker. Mistakes or omis- 
sions in any of the possible details 
by the employer or within the admin- 
istrative machinery may result in de- 
lays or invalidation of claims. A less 
complicated law such as we recom- 
mend would eliminate some of the 
causes of delay. 

On the other hand it is imperative 
that social security be kept out of 
partisan politics. The first step in 
this direction is civil service require- 
ment for personnel including experts. 
The meaning of any law develops 
through administration. In deter- 
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mining the eligibility of persons mak- 
ing claims for benefits administrators 
determine whether persons leave work 
voluntarily for a good cause; whether 
they were discharged for misconduct 
—that is, what constitutes miscon- 
duct; whether they failed to accept 
suitable work—that is, what is suit- 
able work for each claimant; whether 
positions refused existed because of 


strike, lockout or other labor dis- 
putes, etc. These illustrations show 
how administrative decisions may 


concern union policies and principles. 
When decisions are unfair the claim- 
ant has the right of appeal. 

Obviously the workers affected may 
not be in a position to realize the 
consequences of an unfair decision 
or may not be able to make presenta- 
tion of case with arguments if they 
should make appeal. They are more 
concerned with finding some source of 
immediate income than with estab- 
lishing sound principles for the ad- 
ministration of unemployment com- 
pensation. But all workers are affect- 
ed by precedents established through 
such decision. Workers in other coun- 
tries have found it desirable to estab- 
lish a division in their national head- 
quarters to serve unions and individ- 
uals concerned with getting favorable 
decisions and for the purpose of ac- 
cumulating the necessary technical 
information to protect and advance 
the interests and rights of workers 
under social security. 

The problem of service for wage 
earners in this field is much more im- 
portant and complicated in this coun- 
try than in most other countries be- 
cause of the area and numbers cov- 
ered, the difficulties of federal-state 
jurisdictions, and the differences be- 
tween the laws of the various states 
and other jurisdictions. Only by some 
central clearing agency concentrating 
in this field and promoting exchange 
of information and experience can we 
develop any unity in policy and pro- 
cedure with reference to social secu- 
rity issues. Even with simplification 
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of law in this field a central service 
with a research agency is necessary 
for the protection of workers by the 
interpretation of social security leg- 
islation in the light of rights of 
workers. 


(1939; ‘pp: 118" 9234)" HRS 66s5 
(Public No. 379), revamping impor- 
tant features of the Social Security 
Act, passed the House on June 10th, 
and the Senate on July 18th. The 
conference on disagreements between 
the House and Senate did not agree 
until August 4th, the day before ad- 
journment. The conference report was 
then promptly ratified. 

The principal point of disagree- 
ment was the Senate amendment 
which provided that the Federal Gov- 
ernment shall pay two-thirds of old 
age assistance benefits up to the first 
$15 per month. The Senate finally re- 
ceded on this point. 


H.R. 6635, as enacted, maintains 
the 1% old age pension tax rate for 
employers and employees for the next 
three years. It provides that only the 
first $3,000 of an employee’s annual 
salary may be taxed for unemploy- 
ment compensation insurance. It ad- 
vances the date for old age pension 
payments to January 1, 1940, and 
provides pensions for widows, or- 
phans, ete., and grants more liberal 
benefits for those who reach the age 
of 65 in the early years of the sys- 
tem. It adds approximately a million 
persons to those covered by the Social 
Security law. 


Finally, it provides that the Fed- 
eral Government shall pay to the 
states on a 50-50 basis up to $20 per 
month for old age assistance. The 
present limit is $15. 


(P. 482) The A. F. of L. hereby 
memoralizes the President and Con- 
gress to enact the recommendation of 
the U.S. Social Security Administra- 
tion regarding the proposed extension 
of old-age insurance to include agri- 
cultural workers into law. 


., of 
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(Amendments) 


Numerous resolutions were intro- 
duced in the annual conventions of 
the A. FE. of ie) calline © for 
wider coverage under OASI, and in- 
creasing benefits thereunder. The 
general policy of the A. F. of L. was 
to secure complete coverage of all 
workers under OASI who were not 
participating in separate pension 
plans, such as the fire fighters, goy- 


ernment employees, etc., who request- — 


ed specific exemption from social se- 


curity. The A. F. of L. advocates a 


soundly financed OASI, and approves ~ 


increasing contributions thereto 
by both workers and employers as the 
need is indicated, with increased ben- 
efits to beneficiaries as may be pos- 
sible under a financially safe OASI 
program. 


(Labor’s Program) 


— 


(1939, p. 196) Social Security is 
peculiarly Labor’s program. We must — 


be prepared to present and urge the 


interests of workers in every division — 


of the program before it takes final 
shape as well as watching its opera- 
tion and proposing needed amendments. 


os 


In both national and state legislative — 
sessions the American Federation of 


Labor must help defend the rights of 
workers against the anti-labor senti- 


=e, 


ment which has manifested itself in 


proposals designed to hamper unions 
and reduce the security already won. 


(P. 631) Until benefits are pay- 
able under social security legislation 


it is hard to evaluate the measure. 


The Report of the Executive Council 
informs us that the Federal Govern- 
ment appropriated $714,700,000 for 
the fiscal year 1938-39 for purposes 
provided in the Social Security Act. 
The Executive Council also lists the 
following types of beneficiaries under 
the law: dependent aged, dependent 
children, the blind, those without jobs 
accustomed to be self-supporting, 
crippled children, as well as mater- 


nal and child health services and pub- 
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lic health work. Obviously we have 
at least made a beginning to assuring 
some degree of security against emer- 
gencies. As the Executive Council 
points out, there is no provision for 
disability whether temporary or per- 
manent except that afforded under 
state compensation laws for injury 
of an industrial origin. 

An important administrative change 
follows from an amendment to the 
federal law adopted in the last session 
of Congress requiring that personnel 
receiving and spending federal funds 
must be on a civil service basis— 
chosen for merit, not for political 
reasons. 

(Armed Forces, Rights of Workers) 

(1940, p. 529) Convention unani- 
mously adopted following program of 
needed legislation to protect the so- 
cial security rights of workers while 
in the armed forces: 

Resolved—That this convention of 
the American Federation of Labor 
urge upon the respective legislative 
bodies charged with the responsibility 
of making such provision the enact- 
ment of legislation along the follow- 
ing lines: 

1. Securing to employees who have 
entered the military service of the 
United States the continuation with- 
out impairment of all benefit rights 
after their discharge from the serv- 
ice, as provided for in the Social Se- 
curity Act and the State Unemploy- 
ment Insurance laws; 

2. Extending to all persons who, 
under the national defense program, 
have found employment in govern- 
ment enterprises, such as navy yards, 
arsenals, etc., the same rights to 
which they are now entitled under 
old age, survivors’ and unemployment 
insurance systems; 

3. Providing adequate protection to 
the dependents of those serving in the 
armed forces of the nation during 
such service and in the case of death 
occurring in the course of, or as a 
result of, such service; 
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4. Granting to soldiers who have 
been honorably discharged adequate 
support until such time as in the 
normal course of events they can re- 
establish themselves in civilian life. 

Your committee recommends that 
this resolution be referred to the Ex- 
ecutive Council for study and ade- 
quate action. 

(Pp. 113-14, 563) Progress report 
prepared for convention on adminis- 
tration of Social Security Law com- 
mended. Attention was called, how- 
ever, to the urgent need for broaden- 
ing of the provisions of the law, and 
the importance of such amendments 
of the law to our nation as a whole. 


In the face of the present world 
crisis it is even more necessary that 
we raise the standards of living and 
the degree of security enjoyed by the 
people of this country. Democracy 
can resist any attack if it success- 
fully establishes the way of life its 
people prefer to any other. Oppor- 
tunity for employment at fair wages, 
and social protection for those who 
are unable to work or are unem- 
ployed through no personal fault, are 
essentials of such a way of life. We 
must expand and improve the whole 
program of social security to deal 
fairly with all wage earners. In his 
statement reviewing the first five 
years, the chairman of the Social 
Security Board said: ‘There will be 
no retreat for social security as the 
result of the defense program.” La- 
bor endorses this statement and goes 
beyond it. As a part of the defense 
program there must be advance in 
the security of family standards 
which will reinforce and strengthen 
our nation in its complete defense 
against military and economic at- 
tacks on the American way of life. 


(P. 563) Defense of our country 
demands that we strengthen the 
morale of wage earners and their 
families by fair treatment and pro- 
tection against wage loss from all 
hazards beyond the workers’ control. 
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This is a time in which social insur- 
ance should be extended to millions 
of workers now excluded, and broad- 
ened to cover hazards against which 
the worker has no safeguard. 


(Pp. 3538-56) Several resolutions 
directing the A. F. of L. to work for 
extension of the Social Security Act 
to certain groups were introduced 
into the convention and referred to 
the Committee on Resolutions. In lieu 
of the proposed resolutions, the con- 
vention adopted the following drafted 
by the committee: 


Resolved—That the American Fed- 
eration of Labor cause to be presented 
to the new 77th Congress of the 
United States a bill embodying the 
following principles: 


1. Permissive legislation for the ex- 
tension of social security coverage to 
state and local government employes 
not now participating in any existing 
annuity benefit or retirement system. 


2. Providing exemptions for any 
employe of a state or of any political 
subdivision or instrumentality there- 
of who is a contributor to, or a par- 
ticipant in, any pension fund, relief 
fund, or retirement fund created by 
virtue of any legislative enactment of 
a state, by municipal charter or by 
ordinance of any political subdivision 
or instrumentality of a state, provid- 
ed, however, that such exemption and 
exclusion shall terminate if such em- 
ploye becomes separated from the 
public service, or if such pension fund 
ceases operation. 


(P. 855) In addition to the above 
“Resolve” the convention also ap- 
Droved the following statement of 
policy presented by the Committee on 
Resolutions: 

The Committee on Resolutions fur- 
ther recommends that the Committee 
on Legislation take action in con- 
formity with this action so far as the 
public employes are concerned in Res- 
olution 134. 


Pursuant to a conference held on 
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October 23, 1940, the representatives of 
organizations of government employes 
affiliated with the American Federa- 
tion of Labor, submitted the follow- 
ing views: 

The United States Civil Service 
Retirement law is the fruit of the 
labors of the organizations of gov- 
ernment employes affiliated with the 
American Federation of Labor over 
the last 40 years. The Joint Con- 
ference on Retirement, which is 
composed entirely of organizations 
affiliated with the American Feder- 
ation of Labor, has been recognized 
for more than 20 years as the offi- 
cial spokesman of the government 
employes on the subject of retire- 
ment. 

The first U.S. Civil Service Re- 
tirement Law was enacted May 22, 
1920, and became effective on Au- 
gust Ist of that year. It has been 
amended numerous times and sey- 
eral major improvements over the 
first law have been secured. The 
coverage of the law has been ex- 
tended from time to time also. It 
now embraces all employes of the 
United States Government who are 
in the classified civil service (with 
certain specified exceptions of 
groups that are provided for in 
other retirement systems) and cer- 
tain other specified groups who are 
not in the classified civil service. 

The law provides also that any 
employes or groups of employes 
who are brought within the classi- 
fied civil service, by legislative en- 
actment or by Executive Order, 
shall be included within the pur- 
view of the USCS Retirement Law. 
There is also a provision that it 
may be extended by Executive Or- 
der, upon recommendation of the 
Civil Service Commission, to any 
employe or group in the civil sery- 
ice of the United States not includ- 
ed at the time of its passage. 

The organizations of government 
employes affiliated with the Ameri- 
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can Federation of Labor believe 
that the extension of the Social Se- 
curity Law to include any group of 
United States Government employes 
would be a serious menace to the 
future welfare of the U.S. Civil 
Service Retirement systems. There 
is now agitation to include some 
groups of government employes 
within the purview of the So- 
cial Security Act. The extension 
of the Act to those groups would 
serve as a precedent to include 
other groups and to equalize the 
benefits to the disadvantage of em- 
ployes within the purview of the 
U.S. Civil Service Retirement sys- 
tem or other existing retirement 
systems. 

In our desire to extend the ben- 
efits of old-age security to all gov- 
ernment employes we call atten- 
tion to the fact that the provisions 
of the U.S. Civil Service Retire- 
ment Law now permit of its exten- 
sion to all such employes by Execu- 
tive Order. However, if the author- 
ity to so extend it is not exercised 
such extension to all government 
employes should be made by legis- 
lation amending the U.S. Civil Serv- 
ice Retirement Law and not by ex- 
tension of the coverage of the So- 
cial Security Law to government 
employes. 


Submitted in behalf of the Joint 
Conference on Retirement, repre- 
senting over 300,000 United States 
Government employes affiliated 
with the American Federation of 
Labor. 

The A. F. of L. Committee on So- 
cial Security finds itself in agreement 
with the foregoing views. 

In view of the foregoing agree- 
ments, your Committee on Resolu- 
tions recommends concurrence in the 
foregoing views as the expressions of 
the convention. 


(Social Security Committee) 
(1940, p. 129) In its regular report 
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to the convention, the E.C. submitted 
comprehensive report on general sub- 
ject of social security and outlined 
work of A. F. of L. Social Security Com- 
mittee. In addition to reporting on 
preparation and publication of au- 
thorized booklet to assist wage earn- 
ers to keep record of their earnings 
and other necessary information to 
determine their social security bene- 
fits, the A. F. of L. committee re- 
ported on its work toward extending 
coverage of the Social Security Act. 


The Executive Council expects the 
Committee on Social Security to con- 
tinue its study of the operation of the 
Act and to recommend additional 
amendments to broaden coverage and 
improve it in other ways as rapidly 
as it appears feasible to make the 
changes. We particularly recommend 
that the Committee on Social Secu- 
rity continue its study on problems 
of health and disability insurance, 
and methods of coordinating the vari- 
ous parts of our social insurance pyro- 
gram into a system which functions 
efficiently to furnish a reasonable 
minimum of protection against all 
types of hazards which cut off earn- 
ings for individuals and families 
whose incomes are insufficient to per- 
mit them to achieve security individ- 
ually. We expect our Social Security 
Committee to study the development 
of national defense plans and make 
such recommendations as are neces- 
sary to prevent any backward steps 
in the social program achieved and in 
prospect. The morale of the nation 
depends on fair treatment of the 
wage earners and their families. It 
must not be weakened by shortsighted 
neglect of a sound program of social 
insurance to supplement the even 
more important drive to provide jobs 
at reasonable wages for all persons 
who are seeking and able to work. 


(P. 563) Defense of our country 
demands that we strengthen the mo- 
rale of wage earners and their fami- 
lies by fair treatment and protection 
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against wage loss from all hazards 
beyond the workers’ control. This is 
a time in which social insurance should 
be extended to millions of workers 
now excluded, and broadened to cover 
hazards against which the worker 
now has no safeguard. 


(Federal Grants for Industrial Hy- 
giene Programs) (1941, pp. 369, 623) 

A resolution was submitted to the 
convention that the American Fed- 
eration of Labor in convention assem- 
bled recommends any necessary change 
in either administrative policy, or in 
the terms of the Social Security Act 
to the end that federal grants for in- 
dustrial hygiene programs be made 
available to state labor departments 
which now carry on such activities or 
deserve to do so. 


This resolution was referred to the 
Social Security Committee of the 
A. F. of L. 


(Pp. 116, 625) A comprehensive re- 
port on the Federal Social Security 
program was presented to the con- 
vention by the Executive Council, and 
the following program was adopted: 


The sharp changes and upheavals 
that characterize the present decade 
indicate how little permanence may 
be expected in material things or in 
personal relationships. We cannot 
count with confidence upon the fol- 
lowing of any normal course of de- 
velopment or achieving the material 
or business ends we desire from a 
lifetime of work. Because we cannot 
count upon steady income from work 
or investments we look to some other 
sources for a measure of security 
against the emergencies that life now 
holds in increasing frequency. Our 
social security program has come to 
occupy a key position in the plans for 
millions of citizens of the United 
States. It is the provision for the 
emergencies of the present and future 
to which we can anchor with a feel- 
ing of definite security. Personal 
plans and efforts may fail us but as 


_ benefits 
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long as our government maintains, 
we shall not have to face emergencies 
barehanded. 


Our system is yet very new and 
has not entirely rid itself of certain 
limiting provisions that represent the 
legislative compromises necessary for 
the inauguration of a new policy. 
Now that social security provisions 
and their administrative machinery 
have been integrated with the Na- 
tional Defense Administration, a still 
greater degree of national welfare 
depends upon extending the scope and 
raising the standards and range of 
paid during emergencies 
which interfere with normal income 
earning. 

Your committee recommends con- 
currence in the following amendments 
to the Social Security Act in this 
portion of the Executive Council’s 
Report: 


A single pooled fund out of which 
shall be paid all social security 
benefits. 

Present old age and survivors in- 
surance shall be extended to agricul- 
tural workers, domestic workers, lay 
employees of religious, educational 
and charitable institutions, with per- 
missive provisions for coverage of 
state and municipal employees not 
protected by existing public retire- 
ment programs. 

A sound national employment sery- 
ice décentralized for administrative 
functions. 

A national system of unemploy- 
ment compensation. 


Benefits for both permanent and 
temporary disability with additional 
cash benefits for medical care and hos- 
pitalization for workers and their de- 
pendents. 

Federal contributions to state pro- 
visions for the needy aged should be 
on a variable basis that would protect 
aged persons of poorer states against 
inadequate payment due to smaller 
wealth within their states. 
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Drastic and widespread changes 
in industry and policies and orders of 
the Federal Government have resulted 
in nationwide migrations of wage 
earners looking for work in a na- 
tional labor market, unemployment in 
the post-war days will be as now a 
national problem for which national 
relief measures must be developed. 
Both the agency which seeks to find 
jobs for the unemployed and the 
money benefits for those for whom 
jobs cannot be found must be nation- 
wide and uniform so that equitable 
treatment can be assured to all. 
Against future emergencies employ- 
ers and workers should jointly con- 
tribute to this general fund which is 
to provide income for the workers’ 
families when events beyond their con- 
trol deny workers an opportunity to 
work—old age, premature death, tem- 
porary and permanent disability with 
additional payments to cover medi- 
cal and hospital costs when needed. 

We believe that the development of 
a comprehensive social security sys- 
tem and expansion of its coverage will 
provide a foundation for sustained 
national morale and at the same time 
create an investment in human con- 
servation that will materially coun- 
terbalance inflationary tendencies. 
We are strengthened in our convic- 
tion that social security is a basic 
conservation measure by the action 
of Great Britain in enlarging and im- 
proving her social insurance program 
after months of warfare. 


(1942, p. 166) Pursuant to avowed 
objectives, the A. F. of L. continued 
to press for desired amendments tc 
the Social Security Law. 

H.R. 7534, sponsored by the Ameri- 
ean Federation of Labor on Septem- 
ber 9, 1942, proposes to enact into 
law amendments to the Social Se- 
curity Act in accord with principles 
recommended by the Federation Con- 
vention; changes recommended by 
President Roosevelt to Congress and 
supported by conclusions reached as 
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a result of studies of the Social Se- 
curity Act. They are intended to 
strengthen the social security system 
financially, increase and extend the 
coverage of benefits, provide family 
benefits, nationalize the U.S. Employ- 
ment Service and unemployment com- 
pensation, and raise standards of un- 
employment compensation. A sum- 
mary of the changes follows: 


The Federal Old Age and Survi- 
vors’ Insurance and permanent dis- 
ability insurance system is extended 
to include permanent disability bene- 
fits when disability is not due to work 
injury. Mothers’ current insurance is 
created in the system, with benefits 
for wives under 60 responsible for 
care of eligible children. Raises the 
benefit amount of old age and dis- 
ability and reduces the eligibility of 
women from 65 to 60. 


Federal Old Age, Survivors’ and 
Disability Insurance is extended to 
agricultural and domestic workers, 
lay-employees of religious, educational 
and charitable organizations, fisher- 
men in boats of less than 10 tons. 


Sets up a national system of un- 
employment compensation and na- 
tionalizes the U.S. Employment Sery- 
ice to provide equal protection and 
service for all workers with a maxi- 
mum 26 weeks’ duration, with one 
week waiting period, and with weekly 
benefits ranging from a minimum of 
$5 to $16 for the worker, and addi- 
tional allowances for dependents. 


Provides maternity benefits for em- 
ployed mothers. The same benefits 
are provided for temporary disability 
not due to industrial injury. Sets up 
a system of hospitalization benefits. 

Provides a system of unemploy- 
ment compensation allowances to be 
paid to soldiers upon termination of 
military service. 

Contributions of employees to be 
increased by three per cent, thus 
equalizing contributions in 1949, both 
employers and employees contributing 
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six per cent. All funds to be main- 
tained in a Federal Social Insurance 
Trust Fund, to be held by the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, who is the 
Managing Trustee for the Board of 
Trustees to be composed of the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury, the Secretary 
of Labor and the Chairman of the 
Social Security Board. 


(P. 607) In view of the impor- 
tance and far-reaching effect of the 
proposed changes, and also in view 
of the fact that the bill does not meet 
with approval of all organizations 
affiliated to the American Fedeeration 


of Labor, this committee recommends - 


that the entire matter be referred to 
the Committee on Social Security of 
the American Federation of Labor 
with instructions that previous to the 
introduction of legislation to amend 
the Social Security Act, all organiza- 
tions whose memberships may be af- 
fected, either beneficially or adversely, 
be consulted. 


(P. 77) The inadequacy of the ex- 
isting Social Security Law to meet 
the needs of both during the war and 
post-war periods was outlined by the 
E.C. in its report to the 1942 Con- 
vention. The report stated in part: 


In normal times social security can 
meet the need, but in times of great 
emergencies such as we are passing 
through, there is grave apprehension 
lest our system may not be adequate 
for the load it will have to carry. At 
present employment demands are so 
large and so urgent that the number 
of those on the national work force 
in both military and civilian occupa- 
tions is between 58 and 59 millions. 
As our manpower has been taken by 
the military forces, older men and 
women have been called to take their 
places and to fill new jobs. Each year 
that the war continues, the military 
will require more men, and more of 
our normal reserves will have to 
carry on civilian work. This means 
that a larger percentage of our pop- 
ulation will be members of the work 
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force and directly concerned with so- 
cial security provisions, paying con- 
tributions into it and looking to it 
for benefits to tide over emergencies. 
The greater the number of people on 
war work, the greater will be the 
post-war readjustment and unemploy- 
ment. It is of utmost importance that 
during this period of peak employ- 
ment, we make ample provision to 
provide benefits for the transition to 
a peace-time economy. Not only is 
this course wise planning for wage 
earners, but it is equally a prudent 
and constructive policy for business 
and for the government. For busi- 
ness, an expansion and strengthening 
of the social security system now 
means the accumulation of reserves 
for meeting future obligations which 
would otherwise require post-war 
taxation, and will assure consumer 
buying power during emergencies. 
For government, it means larger re- 
serves which when invested in federal 
bonds become available for current 
use, and by increasing current sav- 
ings inflationary forces are propor- 
tionately decreased. For the work- 
ers, it means the provision of insur- 
ance as a right while there is time 
to accumulate reserves to assure pay- 
ment of that insurance. 


Obviously this is the crucial time 
for revising our social security sys- 
tem to enable it to meet needs of 
workers in a period when emergencies 
will be cataclysmic in sharpness and 
in scope. Now is the time to set up 
an adequate and coordinated system 
capable of meeting the problems of 
post-war transition and peace-time 
production. 


(P. 519) A number of resolu- 
tions were considered calling for de- 
sired amendments to the social secu- 
rity law. The convention committee 
considered these in connection with 
the section of the Report of the Ex- 
ecutive Council under the caption 
SoOcIAL SECURITY. The following was 
unanimously adopted: 
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The Executive Council emphatical- 
ly points out that now is the time to 
revise and expand our social security 
system so that it shall be adequate 
to the needs of the workers now and 
in the post-war emergencies. Wage 
earners have practically never been 
able to accumulate savings and in- 
vestments to tide them over serious 
emergencies that interrupt wage earn- 
ing. Workers look to current income 
to maintain customary standards of 
living. Social insurance is the one 
method by which workers can accu- 
mulate equities that will provide in- 
come to save them from dependency 
and doles. This period of peak em- 
ployment and enforced deductions in 
civilian production is especially fa- 
vorable for increasing our contribu- 
tions to insurance that will provide 
us with future benefits. 


The Federation proposed therefore 
a national social insurance system to 
provide income for those unable to 
work because of permanent physical 
disability, whether that disability be 
due to old age, or permanent physical 
disablement, or because of unemploy- 
ment due to loss of employment or 
short-time sickness. Workers with a 
dependable income even when not 
large can face emergencies without 
fear of dependency. By pooling 
funds and pooling risks over the wid- 
est base, the largest benefits can be 
most surely provided. 

Old age insurance has been devel- 
oping satisfactorily. The Federation 
has recommended that coverage now 
be extended. Increased contributions 
should go into effect as provided in 
the Social Security Act. 


In the field of unemployment com- 
pensation, the situation is most dis- 
turbing and chaotic. At a time when 
control over industry is centralized at 
the capitol but when war industries 
are expanding and civilian industries 
contracting, total employment is at a 
new high, rates for unemployment 
insurance have been reduced by tricky 
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experience rating devices. Instead of 
accumulating funds to tide workers 
over the period of transition to 
peace-time, basic insurance princi- 
ples are defied in order to grant favors 
to some employers. We are entering 
upon that war period when workers 
will be expected to shift readily from 
industry to industry and locality to 
locality and yet their equities in un- 
employment insurance have been tied 
to localities. Benefit amounts paid 
are too small and paid for too short 
periods under practically all the 51 
laws. Too many workers have ex- 
hausted their benefit rights before 
they found jobs, and in emergency 
unemployment practically all would 
meet this fate unless benefits were 
extended as a relief measure. 


Such a basic social justice right as 
the accumulation of equities in un- 
employment insurance should be uni- 
form throughout the nation and un- 
derwritten by our Federal Govern- 
ment. The Federal Government which 
already assures wage earners old age 
and survivors insurance, the right to 
organize, basic minimum wage and 
maximum hours, financial assistance 
for housing, as well as the rights and 
privileges of citizenship, should round 
out its guarantees of basic social jus- 
tice by equal and adequate unemploy- 
ment and disability insurance to all 
wage earners. 

In addition the Federal Govern- 
ment should make provisions for 
maintaining the old age insurance 
equities of workers now in the armed 
service and should finance unemploy- 
ment benefits to be paid demobilized 
soldiers pending their hunt for jobs. 
This security should be administered 
by the Social Security Board. 


We urge concurrence in the Execu- 
tive Council report and recommenda- 
tions as the first step in Labor’s post- 
war planning and a provision neces- 
sary to assure purchasing power upon 
which business and recovery will 
depend. 
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We urge the Federation to initiate 
an educational campaign to acquaint 
organizations with the seriousness of 
the present situation and with reme- 
dial proposals. 

It is our information that the Pres- 
ident intends to submit recommenda- 
tions on social security to Congress 
as soon as the tax bill is passed. We 
must be ready and informed to take 
advantage of that opportunity to se- 
cure the greatest possible social in- 
surance and so protect wage earners 
against situations that have wrecked 
valuable and honorable men and wom- 
en. We urge that legislation on this 
be made the paramount legislative 
objective in the coming year. 

(1943, p. 8) In keynote speech to 
the convention the president of the 
A. F. of L. said: 


“The great problems we face are 
twofold—domestic and foreign. 


“In our own country after the war 
we will face the supreme challenge 
of making good the pledge to abolish 
fear of want in America. This is the 
first duty of industry, of Labor and 
of the government. It can be fulfilled 
by the launching of a vast peace-time 
production drive which will provide 
jobs for all and by the enactment 
of broad social security legislation 
which will provide economic insurance 
for the masses of the American 
people.” 

(1948, pp. 53, 80, 524-525) The con- 
vention directed that the Committee 
on Social Security work out with 
President Green a program for mo- 
bilizing labor action nationally in sup- 
port of this measure as well as to 
provide the necessary assistance in 
presenting Labor’s desire for this 
resolution. 

(Pp. 80, 340) This section of the 
E.C. Report presented an analysis of 
a legislative proposal to amend the 
Social Security Law. . . . Convention 
requested that the E.C. make avail- 
able to all members complete and cur- 
rent information regarding the social 
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security system and all proposals for 
its modification. 


(Pp. 309, 528) The convention re- 
ferred to the Social Security Commit- 
tee Resolution No. 125, recommending 
that the American Federation of La- 
bor do all it can to amend the Social 
Security Act to read 60 years of age 
and also provide benefits equal to the 
American standard of living. 


(1944, pp. 147, 596) The Wagner- 
Murray-Dingell Bill which contained 
the legislative proposals of the Com- 
mittee on Social Security and the 
president of the American Federation 


‘. of Labor developed in accordance with 


approved policies of the Federation 
and introduced in the 78th Congress, 
has not been considered by either 
House of Congress. It has, however, 
served to stimulate extensive discus- 


a 


sion and public education on these sub- 


jects of such vital interest to wage 
earners and their families. 


With the convening of the 79th 


Congress there will be an opportunity — 


to introduce legislation designed to 
meet the earlier objectives and to re- 


flect the considered judgments de- 


rived from the experience with the 
legislation introduced in the last Con- 
gress. Your committee accordingly 


a 


recommends that the Committee on 


Social Security work with the Presi- 
dent of the American Federation of 
Labor in preparing and submitting to 
the Congress legislation which will 
provide a comprehensive system of 
contributory social insurance and so- 
cial security designed to attain the 
following specific objectives: 


(1) A national system of unem- 
ployment insurance providing com- 
pensation in the event workers be- 
come unemployed through no fault of 
their own or from temporary disabil- 
ity on a uniform basis to all workers 
not otherwise covered who are em- 
ployed by private employers, with 
provisions for inclusion on their own 
election by the self-employed and em- 
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ployees of the states, their instrumen- 


talities and political subdivisions; 
such compensation to be a proportion 
of previous earnings with minimum 
benefits sufficient to prevent destitu- 
tion and maximum limits with respect 
to duration and amount of benefit. 


(2) Extension of the present sys- 
tem of Old Age and Survivors Insur- 
ance to provide annuities for old age 
and total disability and survivors in- 
surance for all persons who are em- 
ployed by private employers and with 
provision for inclusion, on their own 
election, by the self-employed and by 
the employees of the states, their in- 
strumentalities and political subdivi- 
sions not otherwise covered... . 


(3) The social security rights of 
men and women in military service 
should be protected without interfer- 
ence with any veterans’ benefits to 
which they may be entitled. 

(4) A national system of health in- 
surance providing health services for 
all covered workers and members of 
their families. 

(5) A unified public assistance pro- 
gram which will provide federal 
grants-in-aid to the states adjusted to 
the relative financial needs of the 
states in order to enable them to pro- 
vide more equal assistance to all 
needy persons. 


Your committee further recommends 
that pending the enactment of such 
legislation every effort be made with- 
in the various states to improve the 
present state unemployment compen- 
sation systems. The following specific 
proposals are recommended for sub- 
mission to the state legislatures, 44 
of which will convene during 1945. 

(1) That the present limitations 
existing in some states on coverage 
by the number of employees employed 
in an establishment or by an employer 
be removed; 

(2) That maximum unemployment 
benefit payments be increased to $25 
per week. 
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(3) That the maximum period for 
which benefits can be paid to eligible 
workers be raised to 26 weeks. 


(4) That the restrictive disqualifi- 
cation provisions which prevent work- 
ers who are involuntarily separated 
from their employment from drawing 
benefits be modified so as to remove 
the penal provisions from the state 
unemployment insurance systems and 
restore the traditional freedom of 
workers to change their employment. 


We note with approval that the 
recommendations made to the 63rd 
Annual Convention of the American 
Federation of Labor to the effect that 
a program for mobilizing Labor action 
nationally in support of the social 
security program of the Federation is 
now getting under way and that to- 
ward this end a person has been ap- 
pointed by President Green to serve 
full time on the staff of the American 
Federation of Labor as Director of 
Social Insurance Activities. 


We recommend for the favorable 
consideration of all national and in- 
ternational unions, state federations 
of labor, and city central bodies, affil- 
iated with the American Federation 
of Labor, that social security com- 
mittes be appointed in each of these 
affliated organizations for the pur- 
pose of assisting in the promotion of 
the social security program of the 
American Federation of Labor. 


“An Epochal Year’—(1945, p. 14) 
As an essential supplement to efforts 
to provide maximum production and 
employment for all able to work and 
seeking employment, we should have 
adequate social insurance for emer- 
gencies which prevent income earning. 


In an economy based on private 
ownership, income is essential to the 
maintenance of life itself. For the 
great majority of people who rely 
completely on current income anything 
that interferes with the earning of in- 
come is a major catastrophe. The com- 
mon causes of such interruption are 
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loss of job and physical incapacity due 
to acute illness, organic weakness or 
handicaps, accidents and old age. So- 
cial insurance is one of the forces in 
maintaining production at maximum 
levels. Workers’ earned insurance 
rights, which are related to earnings, 
should not be confused with public as- 
sistance. Public assistance represents 
the responsibility of society for those 
who have not been able to establish 
insurance rights. Legislation provid- 
ing social insurance can assure income 
during such emergencies and thus pre- 
vent irreparable damage to human 
beings through demoralization and 
warping of personality. 

The American Federation of Labor 
believes we should build upon Old Age 
and Survivors’ Insurance and add in- 
surance for the other emergencies that 
interrupt income earning. Employers’ 
and workers’ contributions supple- 
mented by funds from the Treasury 
when necessary would provide what in 
effect would be deferred wages—paid 
during the emergencies. Such benefits 
should be an assured right of workers 
of the nation. 


Insurance should be paralleled by a 
national health program implemented 
by adequate medical facilities and 
services, 

The long-time program of the Fed- 
eration includes legislation along these 
lines: 

To improve old age and survivors’ 
insurance and extend its coverage to 
all workers; extend social insurance 
to provide income during other emer- 
gencies due to physical disability, and 
to make available adequate health 
facilities and services. 

(1946, p. 215) The Executive Coun- 
cil recommended that efforts be con- 
tinued to increase the coverage and 
benefits of the Social Security Act 
along the lines of the Wagner-Mur- 
ray-Dingell Bill. 

(Pp. 146, 605) The principles em- 
bodied in the legislation introduced 
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in the 79th Congress pursuant to the 
declaration of the 64th convention of 
the American Federation of Labor 
(the Wagner-Murray-Dingell Bill— 
S. 1050—H.R. 3298) are reaffirmed. 
The goal and objective of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor remain the 
development of a comprehensive na- 
tional program of social security for 
all workers not otherwise covered by 
an existing program, built upon the 
solid foundation of contributory social 
insurance. Such a program must in- 
clude: 


1. A system of insurance providing 
benefits based on past earnings for the 
aged, the survivors of deceased work- 
ers, and the permanently disabled. 
These benefits must be sufficient to 
maintain a decent standard of living 
without reliance on public or private 
charity. The coverage of the present 
program needs to be extended to the 
remaining 40 per cent of workers not 
now protected and the age of retire- 
ment should be lowered by at least five 
years for men and ten years for women 
workers. 


2. A national system of unemploy- 
ment insurance providing benefits 
based on past earnings and with mini- 
mum benefits adequate to maintain for 
even low income workers a decent 
standard of living. All involuntarily — 
unemployed workers, including those 
unemployed by reason of temporary 
disability, should be eligible. The ad- 
ministration of such program should 
be the responsibility of the U. S. De- 
partment of Labor. 

3. The reestablishment within the 
U. S. Department of Labor of an ade- 
quate national employment service. 


4. A national system of health in- 
surance providing health services to 
all workers and members of their 
families. Such a system should be 
augmented by grants-in-aid to the 
States out of general revenues of the 
Federal Government for: (1) the con- 
struction of health facilities, (2) train- 
ing of medical personnel, (3) medical 
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research, (4) expansion of public 
health services, and (5) continuing 
and extending the present program of 
maternal and child health services. 


5. A unified Public Assistance Pro- 
gram providing grants-in-aid to the 
States adjusted to the relative needs 
of the States in order to provide more 
equitable assistance to all needy per- 
sons. 

Your Committee recommends that 
the Committee on Social Security work 
with the president of the American 
Federation of Labor in preparing and 
submitting to the 80th Congress legis- 
lation designed to meet the above 
stated needs and objectives. In the 
preparation of such legislation special 
care should be exercised to see that in 
the development of policies and in ad- 
ministration it provides for full par- 
ticipation of the representatives of the 
workers covered by the program. 


The growing interest in and increas- 
ing public support for inclusive health 
insurance of the kind sponsored by the 
American Federation of Labor re- 
quires that special attention be given 
this phase of the program. The exten- 
sive hearings on the Federation’s 
health insurance bill (S. 1606—H.R. 
4730) resulted in a great increase in 
public understanding of the proposal. 
The need for some national action in 
this field is no longer denied by the 
opposition. The issue now is whether 
medical care should be extended as a 
charity and in accordance with public 
welfare concepts or whether it should 
be made universally available by an 
extension of the insurance principle. 
We reaffirm our unfaltering support 
of the insurance principle. 

Your Committee recommends that in 
addition to the safeguards written into 
the earlier health insurance proposals, 
such as those protecting the right of 
free choice of physician, the following 
provisions be included in any health 
insurance legislation: (1) a specific 
requirement that local agencies be 
given the maximum amount of control 
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possible in the operation of the pro- 
gram, (2) provision for the continued 
operation of all such existing health 
programs that can provide suitable 
medical services such as those de- 
veloped by labor organizations, by co- 
operatives, and by other voluntary 
groups, and (3) maximum participa- 
tion in local administration of the 
program by both the medical profes- 
sion and by those who represent the 
recipients of medical care. 


The Hospital Survey and Construc- 
tion Act passed by the 79th Congress 
requires the appointment of a Hos- 
pital Advisory Council in each State. 
Your Committee recommends that each 
State Federation of Labor be urged to 
take steps immediately to secure rep- 
resentation on these important State 
councils. 

Pending the enactment of legislation 
establishing a comprehensive national 
social security program there is much 
that needs to be done within the States 
to improve the present unemployment 
compensation programs and the em- 
ployment services. Your Committee 
recommends that the splendid efforts 
of the State Federations of Labor to 
amend their State laws in accordance 
with the four specific standards 
adopted by the 64th convention be con- 
tinued. We recommend that in addi- 
tion steps be taken in the States to 
provide the following: (1) to free the 
State employment services from policy 
control by the State unemployment 
compensation agencies, (2) benefits to 
workers whose unemployment is due 
to sickness or other disability. (This 
is especially pertinent to the ten States 
where funds can be made immediately 
available from employee contributions 
—only two of which now pay such 
benefits.) 


The State Federations of Labor and 
members of our affiliated unions who 
serve on State unemployment compen- 
sation commissions or advisory boards 
can render invaluable assistance to 
the national program by demanding 
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that their respective State administra- 
tors cease the lobbying activities 
against the social security program of 
the American Federation of Labor 
which they have been carrying on in 
the national capital either as individ- 
uals or through the Interstate Confer- 
ence of Employment Security Agen- 
cies. 

We recommend for the favorable 
consideration of all national and inter- 
national unions, state federations of 
labor, and city central bodies, affiliated 
with the American Federation of La- 
bor, that Social Security Committees 
be appointed in each of these affiliated 
organizations for the purpose of as- 
sisting in the promotion of the Social 
Security Program of the American 
Federation of Labor. 


(1947, p. 656) Several resolutions 
were introduced into the convention 
providing for (1) extension of cover- 
age to employees of non-profit organi- 
zations operated exclusively for reli- 
gious, charitable, scientific, or educa- 
tional purposes, including hospitals; 
(2) increasing benefits for the aged 
through larger Federal grants to the 
states; and (3) increasing contribu- 
tion rates from both workers and em- 
ployers in order to lower retirement 
age for insured under OASI. These 
resolutions were referred to the per- 
manent Committee on Social Security, 
AGH ott. 


(P. 607) The committee of the 
convention which considered the report 
on social security of the E.C. submit- 
ted a detailed report and recommenda- 
tions which constituted a program of 
social security activity for the ensuing 
year. 

The American Federation of Labor 
is unalterably committed to the goal 
and objective of the establishment of 
a comprehensive program of social se- 
curity providing adequate protection 
against the hazards of death, disabil- 
ity, dependent old age, unemployment 
and ill health for all workers and their 
dependents. We reaffirm our convic- 
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tion that such security can and must 
be provided by the extension of the 
sound principles of contributory social 
insurance. While during the past 
twelve years some progress has been 
made in providing minimum protection 
against certain of the risks inherent 
in our industrial society, it is high 
time that our social security laws be 
revised and extended in view of the 
needs of those who work for their 
livelihood and in a manner consistent 
with the resources of the wealthiest 
and most powerful nation on earth. 


Your committee has given careful 
study to the many resolutions dealing 
with the subject offered to this con- 
vention and has reviewed the entire 
subject which is of such vital con- 
cern, not only to our membership but 
to all who work for their livelihood 

Recommendations for action in the 
year ahead will be found under the 
titles of the several sections of the 
Social Security Act. 

(Transfer from state to federal 
funds)—(p. 661) Res. 122 proposed 
that the A. F. of L. urge amend- 
ments . . . which will permit workers 
in private employment to transfer ben- 
efit credits and funds established un- 
der the Social Security Act to state 
retirement systems upon transfer of 
employment from private to state em- 
ployment, and further 


The American Federation of Labor 
urge amendments to state retirement 
systems which will permit workers in 
state employment to transfer benefit 
credits and funds established under 
state retirement systems upon trans- 
fer of employment from state to pri- 
vate employment. 


The proposal was referred to the , 


Committee on Social Security. 

(P. 663) A concise social security 
program was presented to the conven- 
tion through Res. 129, as follows: 

Resolved—That the American Fed- 
eration of Labor in convention as- 
sembled in San Francisco, California, 
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on October 6, 1947, go on record fav- 
oring a full social security program: 

An increase in old age benefits of 
at least 50 per cent; 

Lowering of retirement age to 55; 

A medical msurance program; 

Unemployment benefits; 

A hospital insurance program; 

An increase in death benefits of at 
least 50 per cent. All of which would 
make for a more secure position in 
the way of life. 

The convention referred the resolu- 
tion to the Social Security Committee. 


(Taxes)—(p. 265) It seems to us 
advisable that social security in- 
come and expenditures should be seg- 
regated from the remainder of the 
federal budget. A reexamination of 
the whole social security revenue pol- 
icy is overdue. Certainly the combina- 
tion of income, excise, and social se- 
curity taxes on those in the low in- 
come groups raises serious doubt as 
to whether workers in such groups 
should be saddled with the increased 
costs involved in necessary expansion 
of our existing social security pro- 
gram. Appropriation of general reve- 
nue for the support of such expanded 
program should be made if a study 
points to its need. 

(P. 664) Res. 134: 


Whereas—Industry has made it al- 
most impossible for a man or woman 
to secure employment after the age 
of 45, and 

Whereas—A great number of per- 
sons now employed at ages between 45 
and 60 will be discharged because of 
physical impairment, and 

Whereas—The period of waiting to 
become eligible for social security ben- 
efits will be of great deprivation, 
therefore, be it 

Resolved—That this sixty-sixth con- 
vention of the American Federation 
of Labor use its influence with Con- 
gress to raise the employes’ and the 
employers’ contribution to the social 
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security fund to 2 per cent instead of 
the present one per cent of earnings 
up to $3,000 per annum. 


Convention referred the resolution 
to the Committee on Social Security. 


(P. 662) The convention unani- 
mously adopted Res. 128 as follows: 


Whereas—Most building construc- 
tion workers during the year are em- 
ployed by several contractors, and 

Whereas—Each contractor is by law 
compelled to withhold 1 per cent so- 
cial security on each worker up to 
$3,000, and 

Whereas—Many workers pay dou- 
ble the maximum without a refund 
from the government unless through 
affidavits and applications such re- 
funds are granted, therefore, be it 


Resolved—That the American Fed- 
eration of Labor make efforts to have 
the government refund all monies paid 
by workers over the maximum of $30, 
without making request for same just 
as they refund overpaid withholding 
tax. 

(Extension tc Puerto Rico)—(p. 
628) The following resolution, No. 
8, calling for an expression of en- 
dorsement for the sentiments of the 
Puerto Ricans in their aim to secure 
social security coverage for the Island, 
was unanimously adopted: 

Whereas—Through legislation ap- 
proved by Congress . . . Titles V and 
VI of the Social Security Act were ex- 
tended to Puerto Rico which cover ma- 
ternal and child health, child welfare 
services, services for crippled children 
and vocational rehabilitation and pub- 
lic health, and 

Whereas—With the application of 
Titles V and VI over 75,000 persons 
have been receiving some kind of so- 
cial assistance which averages $7.50 
per month supposed to cover food, 
clothing, shelter and basic personal 
requirements, and 

Whereas—Extension to Puerto Rico 
of Titles I, IV and X of the Social 
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Security Act would enable the Island 
to give more adequate assistance to 
needy persons so as to help in raising 
living standards, and 

Whereas—The Government of Puer- 
to Rico has established the appro- 
priate machinery to conform to the 
provisions of Titles I, IV and X of 
the Social Security Act, therefore, 
be it 

Resolved — That this Sixty - sixth 
Convention of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor held at San Francisco 
echoing the urgent appeal of the peo- 
ple of Puerto Rico instruct the Ex- 
ecutive Council to express to Congress 
and the President of the United 
States its sympathy toward the just 
demand of the Territory of Puerto 
Rico and to urge the immediate ex- 
tension to the Island of Title I, IV 
and X of the Social Security Act. The 
Executive Council is directed also to 
ask the Social Security Board to carry 
out an investigation of social condi- 
tions in Puerto Rico and of the scope 
of the social legislation of the Island 
to determine to what extent and under 
what conditions the Social Security 
Act should be extended to Puerto Rico 
by the United States Congress. 


Wagner-Murray-Dingell Bill —(p. 
662) The convention unanimously re- 
affirmed its previous endorsement of 
this bill. 


(Program)—(1948, p. 451) The con- 
vention approved committee recom- 
mendations that legislation be sought 
to provide the following: 


The 18 years of experience acquired 
since the adoption of the Social Secu- 
rity Act have proven the soundness 
and practicability of contributory so- 
cial insurance as a means of provid- 
ing against the risks of loss of in- 
come faced by all who toil for their 
livelihood. The rise in living stand- 
ards and the drastic shrinking of the 
purchasing power of the dollar that 
have taken place in those years since 
1935 have made the program obsolete. 
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It is not possible here to specify in 
detail all the elements of such a com- 
prehensive program nor to lay down 
a blueprint of a legislative program. 
Sound principles governing a _ pro- 
gram of modernization have been out- 
lined in declarations made by previous 
conventions of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor. 

Your committee recommends that 
the Committee on Social Security de- 
velop and have introduced at the 
earliest date possible after the con- 
vening of the 81st Congress, legisla- 
tive proposals for a comprehensive 
social insurance program. The draft 
bill should provide for the following: 
1. Old Age and Survivors Insurance 

The coverage should be extended to 
include all wage earners and self- 
employed persons. 

Benefits should be materially in- 
creased all along the line. The im- 
proved benefit formula should be made 
applicable to those presently eligible 
and to those newly brought under the 
system. 

The protection given to the de- 
pendents of women and men should 
be equalized. 

The test of retirement should be — 
liberalized to permit eligible persons 
to retain at least part-time employ- 
ment without jeopardizing benefit — 
rights. 

The contribution rate of both em- 
ployers and employees should be in- 
creased at the time benefits are raised, 
with provision for a contribution from 
the general revenues of the govern- 
ment when justified to maintain the 
financial soundness of the system. 

2. Permanent Disability. 

Benefit provisions to include re- 
training and rehabilitation. 
3. Temporary Disability. 

A federal system of disability insur- 
ance for those temporarily incapaci- 
tated for illness not covered by work- 
men’s compensation. 

4. Health Insurance. 
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‘A comprehensive program to pro- 
vide and meet the costs of medical 
care and service by the extension of 
social insurance should be established. 
Such program must preserve the in- 
dividual rights of both patients and 
physicians. The program should in- 
clude provision for an extensive pro- 
gram for the construction of hospitals 
and health centers, the training of 
medical personnel, and development 
of research. 

Interim Program: 
a. State Unemployment Compensation 

Programs, 

Pending enactment of a national 
System of unemployment insurance 
and temporary disability insurance, 
much can be done immediately to meet 
the deficiencies of the present state 
unemployment compensation programs. 

The Federal Government should al- 
so revise the system of financing both 
for administration and for benefits. 
For administration, a contingency 
fund should be set up to facilitate the 
budgeting of state agency require- 
ments. 

We favor federal standards which 
would prohibit the states from deny- 
ing or cancelling earned benefit rights 
to claimants whose unemployment is 
a result of a quit for good cause or 
because it is not due to a cause “at- 
tributable to the employer.” Pending 
adoption of such standards, the states 
should remove these and other strin- 
gent disqualification provisions. 

Though there has been gradual im- 
provement in benefit provisions of the 
state programs, the increase in living 
costs now makes it imperative that 
benefits be materially raised. 

Under the amendments to the So- 
cial Security Act the states are now 
able to include temporary disability 
coverage under their unemployment 
compensation laws. In two or three 
states now having such provisions, 
dangerous precedents have been es- 
tablished. We advise our state fed- 
erations of labor in considering such 
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amendments to their unemployment 
compensation acts to exercise extreme 
care lest these harmful precedents be- 
come so entrenched as to jeopardize 
the development of sound insurance of 
this kind. 


b. Aid to Children. 


We believe that all children regard- 
gardless of race, residence or family 
income have the right to whatever 
health and welfare services and med- 
ical care they need for wholesome 
growth and development and that it 
is the responsibility of the Federal 
Government to help the states and 
communities meet these requirements. 
We favor raising the amounts avail- 
able for payments to the states to 
whatever sum is needed to meet the 
requirements of an adeequate mater- 
nal and child welfare program. . . 


In connection with the subject of 
social insurance, your committee of- 
fers the following additional report: 

Your committee is of the opinion 
that it would be well to have a thor- 
ough study made of the job classifica- 
tions as they have been prepared un- 
der the Department of Labor, for the 
use of Federal Employment Offices. 

Experience has indicated that many 
of these classifications are superfiu- 
ous and because of their complexity, 
inefficient and confusing to both those 
directing the employment offices and 
labor seeking job opportunities. 

When this survey has been made, 
your committee recommends that the 
officers of the American Federation 
of Labor make a report on the re- 
sults obtained to the affiliated organ- 
izations, and take up with the De- 
partment of Labor the entire ques- 
tion of the type of classifications 
which should govern hereafter. 

(Pp. 236, 458) Res. 13 called for a 
general broadening and liberalization 
of law as follows: 

Resolved—That the American Fed- 
eration of Labor in Convention as- 
sembled at Cincinnati, Ohio, in No- 
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vember, 1948, urge the President of 
the United States to press to the limit 
his request that Congress act to 
broaden social security benefits so that 
our older citizens may live a more 
decent life, and be it further 


Resolved—That this convention go 
on record favoring legislation to im- 
mediately effect the lowering of the 
retirement age under the Social Se- 
curity Act from 65 to 55 years, and 
be it further 

Resolved—That a minimum pen- 
sion of $100 per month at age 55 be 
provided with pensions graduated 
from that figure upward, and be it 
further 

Resolved—That beginning imme- 
diately contributions be required from 
both the employee and the employer 
of a sum from each of not to exceed 
three per cent of the employee’s earn- 
ings. 

Referred to A. F. of L. Committee 
on Social Security. 


(Extension to Non-Profit Organiza- 
tions)—(pp. 287, 458) Res, 14: 


Resolved—That this, the 67th Con- 
vention of the American Federation 
of Labor go on record favoring the 
introduction of amendments to the 
Social Security Act to provide the 
benefits of the Act for employees of 
non-profit organizations operated ex- 
clusively for religious, charitable, sci- 
entific, or educational purposes, in- 
cluding hospitals, and all other work- 
ers not now covered by the Social 
Security Act. 

Referred to Committee on Social 
Security. 

(Amendments and Program) — 
(1949, p. 473) The following commit- 
tee report was unanimously adopted: 


This section of the Executive Coun- 
cil’s Report includes specific recom- 
mendations for legislation designed to 
provide a comprehensive system of 
social insurance through which work- 
ing people would be protected against 
the loss of wages through death, old 
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age, physical disability, and involun- 
tary unemployment and against the 
high and unpredictable costs of med- 
ical care and services. Your commit- 
tee recommends the adoption of this 
section of the Council’s Report as a 
guide to the development of a legis- 
lative program. 

Since the Council’s Report was pre- 
pared, we are happy to report that 
H.R. 6000 has passed the House. It 
is now before the Senate. 


It is recommended that the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor Committee 
on Social Security be directed to pre- 
pare for the Legislative Committee 
such amendments to the bill as it 
passed the House as will more nearly 
bring the legislation in line with the 
policies set forth in the Executive 
Council’s Report, and including the 
provisions set forth in connection with 
the various sections of the over-all 
program which follows: 

I. Old Age, Survivors’ and Disability 
Insurance. 


to cover the following points: 

1. Lowering of retirement age to 60 
years for women. 

2. Extension of coverage to agri- 
cultural workers. 

8. Liberalizing the eligibility re- 
quirements for permanent and 
total disability benefits. 

4. Restoration of temporary dis- 
ability insurance as provided in 
H.R. 2893. 

It is further recommended that the 
Social Security Committee, in consul- 
tation with the appropriate officers of 
our affiliated unions whose members 
wish to preserve existing retirement 
plans covering employees of state and 
local governments, prepare and pre- 
sent to the Senate such changes in 
H.R. 6000 as may be found necessary 
to protect such interest without jeop- 
ardizing the protection to be provided 
for other workers. 

II. Public Assistance. 
In the main, our objectives in the 
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field of public assistance are incor- 
porated in Title III of H.R. 6000. 

It is especially important that, in 
keeping with American tradition, we 
should continue to use and augment 
the services and aids of voluntary or- 
ganizations, and we should supple- 
ment these with government funds 
and services to maintain and improve 
health and welfare, particularly of 
our children, through means which 
always recognize and uphold the dig- 
nity of the individual. 

Ill. Unemployment Insurance. 

There should be a unified national 
system of unemployment insurance 
and employment services. 

Unemployment insurance should be 
liberalized by providing for: 

1. Benefits representing 60 per cent 
of wage loss due to involuntary 
unemployment. 

2. A uniform duration of benefits 
up to 26 weeks in a year. 

3. Broad extension of coverage to 
groups now excluded, including 
persons employed in small firms 
and all other employees covered 
by Old Age and Survivors’ In- 
surance. 

All persons covered by the unem- 
ployment insurance program who are 
involuntarily unemployed and for 
whom no suitable work is available 
should be eligible after no more than 
one week waiting period for benefits— 
suitable work to be defined in terms 
of the worker’s proved skill and earn- 
ing ability. 

Any disqualification should be lim- 
ited to four weeks. 

Pending the enactment of federal 
legislation in this field we recommend 
that the state federations of labor 
continue in their efforts to improve 
the state unemployment compensation 
programs, in line with these objec- 
tives. States should particularly be 
on guard against the recent tenden- 
cies to liberalize benefit and duration 
provisions at the cost of more re- 
strictive eligibility standards and of 
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lowering employer contribution rates. 

The many unfairly restrictive pro- 
visions in state laws outlined in the 
Executive Council’s Report should be 
removed. 

Provision should be made for pay- 
ment of benefits where unemployment 
is due to illness, provided through a 
single state fund, and state federa- 
tions of labor are urged to be on 
guard against attempts to weaken 
the programs for temporary disabil- 
ity benefits by incorporation of “elect- 
ing out” provisions. 


IV. National Health Insurance. 


The basic principles of the seven- 
point health program set forth which 
was developed last year, and which is 
incorporated in Senate Bill 1679 and 
H.R. 4312-4313 are recommended for 
continued approval. 


Your committee notes that it now 
appears Congress may adopt certain 
portions of this program, such as ex- 
tended federal aid for hospital con- 
struction, school health, and local 
health units. This is all to the good. 
However, we recommend that the 
American Federation of Labor con- 
tinue to emphasize our long-standing 
position that the health problem of 
working people will not be adequately 
met except through a comprehensive 
and all-inclusive system of prepaid 
health insurance so that the economic 
barrrier between patient and doctor 
is removed. 


We observe with particular concern 
the methods of opposition to national 
health insurance to which the reac- 
tionary section of organized medicine 
has recently resorted. Your commit- 
tee recommends that in all-our educa- 
tional and public informational pro- 
grams, the unfair and pernicious na- 
ture of this propaganda be exposed. 


Your committee finally recommends 
that the American Federation of La- 
bor continue its firm opposition to 
any health legislation which proposes 
to provide medical care on a needs 
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any form. 

(P. 36) Convention requested to 


favor immediate lowering of retire- 
ment age from 65 to 55; to raise the 
minimum retirement to $100, with up- 
ward graduations; and increase in 
contributions to the social security re- 
serve from both employers and em- 
ployees. 

(P. 40) Res. 16 proposed amend- 
ments to the Social Security Act as 
follows: 

1. Increasing the present 1% con- 
tribution up to 5% for both the em- 
ployee and the worker, and the ben- 
efits Increased in accordance to the 
increased contributions. 


2. Include all workers under the 
Act, regardless of whether they are 
workers, state, county or city em- 
ployees or whatever other category 
they may come under. 

3. That the age for eligibility be 
lowered from 65 to 60 for both male 
and female workers. 


4, That the minimum benefits under 
the Act be not less than $75 per 
month, and be it further 

Resolved—That this convention in- 
struct its Executive Council to exert 
every possible effort to assist in bring- 
ing about the enactment of these pro- 
posed amendments into the Social Se- 
curity Act. 

(Fire Fighters, Exclusion)—(p. 43) 
Continued exclusion of the fire fight- 
ers of the country from coverage 
under social security was requested 
through Res. 24. This is in accord 
with the established position of the 
fire fighters themselves. . 

(P. 44) Res. 27 proposed that the 
officers of the American Federation 
of Labor work for an amendment to 
the Social Security Act, whereby 
those workers penalized at the present 
time for having worked for a polit- 
ical subdivision of the government not 
covered by the Act, shall have credit 
allowed the same as though they had 
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worked for a covered employer, and 
further 

That all Congressmen and Senators 
be asked to work for such an amend- 
ment, as well as various state federa- 
tion of labor organizations of other 
states. 


(P. 46) Res. 33 called for lowering 
of retirement age under OASI to 60, 
with a minimum monthly benefit of 
$100, plus an additional $25 per 
month for retiree’s wife on attaining 
age 55, with increases in benefits for 
dependents to meet a decent subsist- 
ence level. 


(P. 317) Res. 99 called upon the 
A. F. of L. to reiterate its Stand for 
a full social security program as 
follows: 


An increase in the social security 
tax to 2% cents each employer and 
employee. 

An increase in death benefits of at 
least two hundred per cent (200%). 


An increase in old-age benefits of 
at least two hundred per cent (200%). 
Lowering of retirement age to 55. 

A medical insurance program. 

A hospital insurance program. 

A substantial widow’s pension upon 
death of the husband, until remar- 
riage or death. 

(Disability Benefits Called for)— 
(p. 344) Res. 122 called upon the A. 
F. of L. “to cause a study to be made 
and legislation introduced into the 
Congress for the purpose of providing 
benefits for dependency due to per- 
manent and total disability or illness.” 


(1950, pp. 218, 454) The following 
committee report and recommenda- 
tions were unanimously adopted: 

The world-wide challenge to our free 
democratic institutions presented by 
Communist aggression calls for in- 
creased emphasis on programs to pro- 
vide economic security for the work- 
ing people of America. We can and 
must demonstrate to the world that 
within the framework of these insti- 
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tutions we can provide security 
against the hazards of old age, death, 
unemployment, disability and the un- 
predictable cost of medical care. 
Fifteen years of experience since the 
enactment of the first Social Security 
Act has confirmed our conviction that 
the principle of contributory social 
insurance which has been steadfastly 
adhered to by the American Federa- 
tion of Labor, offers the soundest 
method of providing such security. 
We therefore at this time reaffirm our 
adherence to this proven principle. 


We note with approval the signifi- 
cant progress in this field attained by 
the enactment of the social security 
amendments of 1950. However, much 
remains to be done to provide a sys- 
tem of social insurance sufficiently 
comprehensive in coverage and ade- 
quate in terms of benefits to remove 
the threat of insecurity from working 
people and their families. According- 
ly we recommend the following pro- 
gram for the broadening and improve- 
ment of our social security system and 
urge that our entire membership as 
well as the officers and representatives 
of the American Federation of Labor 
and its affiliated organizations devote 
every effort to secure its adoption: 
A. Disability Insurance: 


1. Amend the Old-Age and Survi- 
vors Insurance title of the Social Se- 
curity Act so as to provide benefits 
equal to retirement benefits to any 
person unable to earn his livelihood 
because of physical disability at any 
age. As an integral part of this pro- 
gram there should be provided a pro- 
gram of physiscal rehabilitation. 


2. Provide benefits equal to unem- 
ployment benefits to all persons un- 
employed as a result of a temporary 
illness or disability not covered under 
state workmen’s compensation laws. 
This can best be accomplished as a 
part of a single federal system of un- 
employment compensation. Under the 
present federal-state system it can be 
accomplished by separate state ac- 
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tion, or better, by the adoption of an 
additional federal standard requiring 
each state to provide such protec- 
tion. We reaffirm our position that 
disability insurance should be pro- 
vided only through a single state fund 
and the introduction of private 
schemes in this field represents a de- 
parture from the basic principles of 
social insurance. 

B. Old-Age and Survivors’ Insurance: 

1. Broaden coverage to include all 
farm wage earners and independent 
farm operators and other groups still 
without protection of this or other 
public programs. 

2. Revise definition of employe suit- 
able to social insurance purposes so 
as to remove artificial limitations of 
coverage. 

3. Raise wage base for computing 
both contributions and benefits to $5,- 
400 per year. 

4. Restore increment factor in bene- 
fit formula to increase benefits for 
those with longer service. 

C. Health Insurance: 

1. Adopt in full the previously ap- 
proved seven point program including 
a comprehensive system of pre-paid 
health insurance on the contributory 
principle. 

2. Toward this end expand and in- 
tensify our program of information 
and education to combat the mislead- 
ing propaganda campaign of the 
American Medical Association. For 
this purpose every means of informa- 
tion available should be used, includ- 
ing the facilities of the labor press 
and labor’s radio program. We also 
urge that all possible assistance be 
given by the American Federation of 
Labor and its affiliated organizations 
to the Committee for the Nation’s 
Health so that its most useful work in 
acquainting the general public with 
the truth about this most important 
issue can be enlarged. 

D. Unemployment Insurance: 
1. Repeal the Knowland Amend- 
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ment to the Social Security Act of 
1950. 

2. The critical international situa- 
tion now requires again the mobiliza- 
tion and planned utilization of our 
manpower resources. AS men and 
women are called on to work where 
their services are needed without re- 
gard to state lines and political bound- 
aries a unified national system of un- 
employment compensation and public 
employment offices which can work 
effectively and cooperatively with la- 
bor unions becomes imperative. Pend- 
ing the development of such a nation- 
al system we urge the State Federa- 
tions of Labor to employ every effort 
to amend their state unemployment 
compensation laws to correct the ma- 
jor deficiencies cited in the Executive 
Council report. The time to make 
these needed corrections in our unem- 
ployment insurance program is dur- 
ing a period of high employment and 
not wait until the nation is confronted 
with large scale unemployment. 


(1951, p. 178) The Executive Coun- 
cil submitted a comprehensive report 
on developments in the broad field of 
Social Security and outlined a pro- 
gram for action in the following year. 

(P. 531) The convention unani- 
mously approved the report of its 
committee which considered the re- 
port under the Social Security Title, 
as follows: 


Security against economic hazards, 
against privation and want, is indis- 
pensable in a free society. Effective 
exercise of community responsibility 
to safeguard the individual against the 
hazards of destitution and dependency 
due to unemployment, disability or old 
age becomes even more essential when 
the whole nation is subjected to the 
strain and stress of mobilization. 

While we note with satisfaction the 
progress achieved during the past 
year, we are acutely aware of the 
dangerous shortcomings of our Social 
Security System and of the urgent 
need to overcome them. We are also 
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keenly conscious of the intensified 
drive by the reactionary employers, 
conducted in concert with other selfish 
interests, to weaken the legal and ad- 
ministrative standards, as well as eco- 
nomic standards of Social Security. 


It is up to us to meet this drive head- 
on. It is up to Organized Labor, lo- 
cally, statewide and nationally, to as- 
sume the full leadership for rallying 
the whole community to the task 
of completing a sound and greatly 
strengthened structure of social secu- 
rity for all Americans. It is up to us 
in the American Federation of Labor 
to make sure that the fundamental 
principle of social security rights is 
not subverted to the notion of mere 
privileges. It is the duty of our Fed- 
eration to make sure that those now 
left ineligible to the social security 
benefits to which they are entitled are 
brought within the coverage of the 
law. And it is Labor’s special re- 
sponsibility to see that the rights and 
benefits under our national social se- 
curity system are fully responsive to 
the changing economic conditions and 
that they measure up to our future 
growth and future strength as a na- 
tion. 


To this end, we recommend that the 
services and facilities of the office of 
the Director of Social Insurance Ac- 
tivities at the national headquarters 
of the American Federation of Labor 
be strengthened and expanded so that 
this office may serve as a clearing 
house of current information to all of 
our affiliates on developments in the 
Congress, in the several State legis- 
latures and in the agencies adminis- 
tering the laws. We also recommend 
that a larger measure of Labor con- 
sultation and representation be sought 
in all agencies concerned with social 
security administration. 

With regard to the specific phases 
of the program reported upon by the 
Executive Council, we offer the fol- 
lowing comments and recommenda- 
tions: 
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A. Old Age and Survivors Insurance. 

Old age and survivors benefits are 
now received by four million persons. 
A sound, self-financed national insur- 
ance system is at least beginning to 
go into operation in the United States. 
The national old age and survivors 
insurance system needs to be strength- 
ened and extended in many ways. We 
note as especially urgent the follow- 
ing action: 

1. Provide benefits equal to retire- 
ment benefits to any person within the 
system, regardless of age, unable to 
earn a living because of physical dis- 
ability. 

2. Broaden coverage by including 
all persons now without protection for 
their old age, and by removing the 
artificial limitation now in effect by 
revising the present restrictive defi- 
nition of “employee” in the Act. 

3. Increase the wage base for com- 
puting both contributions and benefits 
to at least $6,000 per year. 

4. Reinstate the provision for the 
increase in benefits in relation to each 
year of contributions to the insurance 
program. 

5. To keep the effective operation of 
the social insurance system under 
constant review, initiate independent 
studies for the guidance of the Con- 
gress in improving the system and 
bringing it into harmony with chang- 
ing economic conditions. 


B. Public Assistance. 


Constant pressures are being exert- 
ed to curtail public assistance services 
and to cut federal and state appropria- 
tions for public assistance programs. 
Labor must stand guard against the 
disruption and crippling of these es- 
sential services. 

We musi also stand firmly against 
the attempts in certain states and in 
the Congress for disclosure of infor- 
mation about recipients of public as- 
sistance, in defiance of the basic prin- 
ciple written into the law by the Con- 
gress. We especially commend the 
Federal Security Administrator for 
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his courageous fight against the at- 
tempts of certain state officials to 
breach the law and exploit the dire 
needs of the poor. 


C. Unemployment Insurance. 


We wholeheartedly approve the rec- 
ommendations made by the Executive 
Council in its report for the correction 
of far-reaching deficiencies in our 
unemployment insurance system. The 
time for revision and strengthening of 
the system is now, when high employ- 
ment prevails. We urge every State 
Federation to lay groundwork in the 
ensuing year for comprehensive re- 
vision of state laws and for a renewed 
drive toward a national system of un- 
employment compensation. 

We call again for the repeal of the 
Knowland Amendment of 1950. And, 
finally, we ask for the provision of 
benefits equal to unemployment bene- 
fits, to all persons unemployed as the 
result of temporary illness or disabil- 
ity not covered under state workmen’s 
compensation laws, and call for fed- 
eral standards to provide such pro- 
tection in each state. 


D. National Health Program. 


We approve the recommendations 
contained in the Executive Council’s 
report and call upon our entire mem- 
bership and their friends to join in 
the drive for a comprehensive national 
health program. We regard a com- 
prehensive contributory nation-wide 
system of pre-paid health insurance 
as an indispensable part of our Amer- 
ican Social Security System. The rich- 
ly financed campaign waged against 
the health insurance program by the 
American Medical Association has 
been widened to arouse public oppo- 
sition to all progressive measures. La- 
bor must be ready and able to meet 
this poisonous propaganda dissemi- 
nated by the medical lobby. Outstand- 
ing work has been done by the Com- 
mittee for the Nation’s Health to ac- 
quant the public with the true facts. 
We commend the committee for its 
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distinguished service and ask our af- 
filiates to give it increased support. 
The proposal to provide for the ben- 
eficiaries of the old age and survivors 
insurance, free hospitalization up to 
sixty days a year, meets with our 
approval. Such hospitalization would 
be on an insurance basis, being financ- 
ed by the contributions under the old 
age and survivors insurance system. 
We regard it as a sound and logical 
improvement in the system. 


(1952, pp. 188, 443) The Executive 
Council Report contained a compre- 
hensive report of developments in the 
field of Social Security. In turn the 
convention approved the E.C. Report 
and the recommendations and findings 
of the convention committee as fol- 
lows: 

Four fearful economic hazards con- 
front every man and woman dependent 
on wages for livelihood in our modern 
industrial society. They are the haz- 
ards of old age, of unemployment, of ill 
health and of dependency due to other 
causes of inability to earn an income. 
The first three can and must be met 
through social insurance. The last haz- 
ard must be overcome through public 
assistance. The four programs de- 
signed to remove these hazards are 
the four pillars of the Social Security 
program on which rests the future 
welfare of American wage earners. 
To rear them up to the level of real 
need, to strengthen and to reinforce 
them, is the devoted purpose of the 
American Federation of Labor. 

While gains have been made in the 
last 12 months, notably in improving 
the standards of: old age and sur- 
vivors insurance, our social security 
sytem has been under a heavy and 
unwarranted attack. Attempts to un- 
dermine both the principles and spe- 
cific provisions of the program will 
not only continue, but will be un- 
doubtedly intensified in the coming 
year. They should be met positively 
and aggressively. Labor is the major 
source of leadership in advancing the 
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cause of social security. The broad 
support for its advancement must 
come from the ranks of organized 
labor. It is our responsibility in the 
American Federation of Labor to 
bring forth fully the resources, the 
experience and the skills of trade un- 
ionists in our national, state and 
local affiliates in a concerted drive 
for better social security. 

To achieve this objective, we ask 
that the office of the Director of So- 
cial Insurance Activities be strength- 
ened and provided with adequate staff 
so that it may serve as a clearing 
house of current information to all 
our affiliates on developments in the 
national and state legislation and in 
the administration of the social se- 
curity laws. 

We offer the following comments 
and recommendations with regard to 
the specific portions of the program 
dealt with in the Executive Council’s 
Report: 


1. The Hazard of Old Age. 

While the improvements made in 
the old age and survivors insurance 
at the close of the last session of 
Congress are gratifying, they have 
fallen far short of the objectives we 
have set. We reiterate the recom- 
mendations made by the Seventieth 
Convention for the specific improve- 
ments in the system. The need for 
further liberalization of the benefit 
formula deserves special emphasis, as 
does the extension of coverage along 
the lines recommended by the Execu- 
tive Council. We look for the realiza- 
tion of all of these objectives in the 
83rd Congress. We ask that propo- 
sals be submitted early in the next 
session of Congress to provide for the 
extension of OASI benefits to cases of 
permanent and total disability prior 
to retirement. 

Gains made through increased long- 
evity should lead to greater utiliza- 
tion of productive skills of older 
workers. Our affiliates would do well 
to help assure greater employment 
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opportunities for our senior members 
and to press for a more responsible 
and responsive attitude toward older 
workers by employers. 

The proportion of persons over 65 
in our population has made a drama- 
tic increase over a relatively short 
period of years. With it has grown 
the responsibility of the whole com- 
munity for adequate provision of re- 
tirement benefits sufficient for the 
older person’s self-support. The ex- 
isting benefits are grossly inadequate. 
Their buying power has been further 
reduced by inflation. As the result, 
and despite the recent minor improve- 
ments, the old age security program 
will become a token program, unless 
the urgently needed improvements 
are made without delay. Labor must 
insist on early action which would 
bring the old age and survivors in- 
surance program in harmony with 
economic realities. 


2. The Hazard of Unemployment. 


Our unemployment insurance sys- 
tem has been badly mutilated in re- 
cent years by irresponsible application 
of merit rating and by the rising 
sway of employers over its operation. 
To an alarming extent it has also be- 
come a captive of the states and the 
state bureaucracy, too often subservi- 
ent to employers’ interests. The fu- 
ture of unemployment compensation 
is in grave jeopardy, unless quick and 
decisive steps are taken to assert pub- 
lic interest above that of private ac- 
commodation of business interests and 
to meet the multiplying problems of 
deteriorated benefits, diluted admin- 
istrative standards and the distress- 
ing state of benefit financing. 

Most state legislatures are meeting 
in the coming year. Timely action is 
essential to assure favorable consid- 
eration of proposals for the improve- 
ment of state laws. Our Federation 
should be prepared to assist the state 
federations in the development of 
their policies and legislative pro- 
grams. We concur in the recommena- 
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tions of the Executive Council and 
ask that all of our affiliates be alerted 
to help to the utmost in the decisive 
drive for the betterment of unem- 
ployment compensation in the coming 
year. 


3. The Hazard of Ill Health. 


Intensive studies, by the President’s 
Commission and by other public and 
private agencies, have delved deeply 
during the past year into the prob- 
lems of the nation’s health. This re- 
search is needed, is welcome and will 
no doubt add to the public under- 
standing of the health and medical 
services needed by the American peo- 
ple. But in no small measure study 
in the health field has become a form 
of escape from action. The deliber- 
ately false and malicious charge of 
“socialized medicine” hangs like a 
blinding fog in the way of progress 
toward a sound, flexible and thor- 
oughly democratic objective of a na- 
tional health insurance system, long 
advocated by the American Federa- 
tion of Labor. 


Pioneer achievements of our affili- 
ates in San Francisco, Philadelphia, 
New York, Chicago, St. Louis and 
other communities in the development 
of health centers and medical services 
under trade union sponsorship are 
blazing a new trail for Labor’s lead- 
ership in this field. Equally import- 
ant are these developments in that 
they provide a training ground for 
practical experience and technical de- 
velopment of trade union administra- 
tors for future and greatly expanded 
cooperative programs. These programs 
are prompted by the widespread and 
insistent need. The crux of the na- 
tion’s health problem is that, for the 
average American worker and his 
family, adequate health services are 
beyond their financial reach Too often 
the hazard of ill health becomes in- 
superable simply because the needed 
medical services are something that 
people could not afford. 

America needs more doctors, more 
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and better hospitals, more clinics, 
more health centers. Public action is 
necessary to help achieve all these ob- 
jectives. But the overriding goal is 
the solution of the economic problem 
which stands between the patient and 
his cure. We will continue to devote 
our energies to the attainment of this 
goal. 

Invaluable services rendered to us 
and to our affiliates in the past year 
by the Committee for the Nation’s 
Health have greatly strengthened our 
work in this field and we ask our af- 
filiates to give the committee their 
continued unstinting support. 


4. Public Assistance. 


Welfare services for those in need 
have been dwindling because of the 
failure to provide adequate appropria- 
tions for public assistance services at 
the federal and state levels. In con- 
stant dollars, we are spending per 
capita 55 per cent less on public wel- 
fare than we did 10 years ago. It is 
Labor’s special responsibility to stand 
guard over the public welfare pro- 
gram against crippling cuts and to 
make sure that services to the needy 
are adequate and soundly adminis- 
tered. We heartily concur with the 
recommendation of the Executive 
Council that every effort be made to 
repeal the Jenner Amendment requir- 
ing disclosure of public relief rolls. 

(1958, pp. 300, 639) A comprehen- 
sive report was submitted to the con- 
vention on the broad field of social 
security. The E.C. Report was unani- 
mously approved, together with the 
report and recommendations of the 
convention committee: 

The development of effective means 
of overcoming the hazards of ill 
health, unemployment, dependency 
and insecurity in old age, which are 
common to all wage earners, is and 
must continue to be a primary con- 
cern of the American Federation of 
Labor. These hazards are real and 
immediate. They cannot be removed 
by pious phrases and professions of 
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sympathetic concern, unaccompanied 
by specific programs. They require 
positive remedial action. The Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor must con- 
tinue, as it has in the past, to take 
the lead in advocating and advancing 
such action. 

The task of advancing to meet these 
needs is made doubly difficult today 
by the necessity of defending estab- 
lished programs against new and 
more vigorous attacks now being di- 
rected against them. With property 
and business interests gaining domi- 
nant influence in the shaping of pub- 


lic policy, enemies of social security 


have launched an all-out drive to un- 
dermine the structure of unemploy- 


ment compensation, old age and sur-— 


vivors insurance, public assistance 
and other vital programs which have 


been built up through years of pain- | 


staking effort. Active campaigns to 


7 


accomplish these objectives are now 


under way. 


Our energies must now be divided — 
between the positive task of advocat- 
ing improvement and the negative, 


but urgent, task of defending what 


we have achieved in the past. This 
makes it more vitally important than 
ever before that all affiliated unions, 


< 
« 
* 
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their officers and members, lend their 
full and active support to the efforts — 
of the American Federation of Label 


in the social security field. 
With respect to the specific areas 
covered in the Executive Council’s 


7 


Report, we submit the following ob- 


servations and recommendations: 


In the comprehensive review of de- 
velopments in social security, the Ex- 
ecutive Council’s Report devotes spe-— 


cial attention to each of the major 
areas embodied in this vital program. 


To each of these, your committee has” 
given separate consideration in the 
light of the foregoing statement of ob- 
jectives. 


(1954, p. 581) 
presented an accounting of develop- 
ments in the whole area of social se- 


The E.C. Report 
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curity and the convention approved 
its committee report on the subject. 
The following objectives were included 
in the approved report: 


Your committee notes with favor 
the advancements in securing im- 
provements in the old age and sur- 
vivors title of the Social Security Act 
contained in the Social Security 
Amendments of 1954 reported on in 
this section of the Executive Council 
Report. The American Federation of 
Labor takes pride in the constructive 
role played in our organization in the 
development of this legislation and 
its enactment. We are particularly 
pleased that during the past year the 
threats to the basic principles of our 
contributory social security program 
with benefits based on past earnings 
and payable without the indignity of 
a needs test have been successfully 
warded off. While the increases in 
benefit payments provided by the new 
law are not spectacular they are sub- 
stantial, and the fact that the in- 
creases are payable to present bene- 
ficiaries as well as to those becoming 
eligible in the future is of great sig- 
nificance to all who look to this sys- 
tem for protection against the loss of 
family income due to old age or death 
of the family breadwinner. 

We are also pleased to note that the 
amendments extend the protection of 
this system to some 10 million addi- 
tional people. 

These important amendments were 
enacted with the support of both our 
national political parties. In so say- 
ing we do not mean to detract from 
the significance of the support given 
by the present majority party and we 
appreciate the active support of the 
Administration under the leadership 
of President Eisenhower, and the co- 
operation of the Department of 
Health, Education and Welfare in de- 
veloping and sponsoring this program 
which is of such vital interest not only 
to the wage earners who are members 
of unions affiliated with the A. F. 
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of L., but to all the people of our 
country who are dependent upon their 
earnings for their livelihood. 

Beneficial as these improvements are 
they still fall short of attaining the 
goal of adequate protection to the 
family income. We call for the de- 
velopment of further expansion and 
improvement of the social security 
program by the enactment of legisla- 
tion in the next session of Congress, 
designed to meet the following five 
objectives: 


1. Protection against wage loss re- 
sulting from permanent and _ total 
disability. While the 1954 amend- 
ments represent a step in the right 
direction by protecting the rights of 
the disabled, that is not enough. A 
worker should become eligible for 
monthly benefit payments upon the 
determination of his physical dis- 
ability and subject to his willingness 
to participate in rehabilitation efforts 
in all practicable cases. 

There can be no question concern- 
ing the need for protection against 
the risk of physical disability among 
working people. Income loss result- 
ing from permanent extended disabil- 
ity is a major economic hazard to 
which workers are exposed. The re- 
sulting economic hardship to the fam- 
ily is frequently even greater than 
that created by old age or death. The 
family must not only face the loss of 
the breadwinner’s earnings, but must 
meet the costs of medical care. As a 
rule, savings and other personal re- 
sources are soon exhausted. The prob- 
lem of the disabled younger worker is 
particularly difficult, since there are 
likely to be young children in the fam- 
ily and he has had no opportunity to 
acquire any significant savings. Social 
insurance provides the only practical 
and adequate method of preventing 
dependency from income loss resulting 
from this cause. The Federal Govy- 
ernment is now operating programs 
providing such protection to employ- 
ees of the railways and to the career 
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government workers. The argument 
that our government cannot soundly 
administer such a program is proven 
false by its success in these fields. 

2. Provision of a program for pro- 
tection against temporary disability 
should be incorporated in the Federal 
Old Age and Survivors Insurance pro- 
gram. Since 1946 there has been a 
consistent effort to establish tempo- 
rary disability programs by state en- 
actment in conjunction with the state 
unemployment compensation pro- 
grams. However, only four states in 
these eight years have enacted such 
legislation and these were the states 
having the special inducement result- 
ing from the worker contribution pro- 
vided in their state unemployment 
compensation programs. In the light 
of this record it now appears certain 
that the states will not move further 
to meet this important need and it is 
necessary that the Federal Govern- 
ment take action. 


3. The benefit structure of the old 
age and survivors insurance program 
should be improved along the follow- 
ing four lines: 

a. There should be an increment to 
the primary benefit for workers 
who have been long-time partici- 
pants in the program. 

b. The wage base should be raised 
to reflect increases in earnings 
levels since the start of the pro- 
gram. 

c. The average wage on which ben- 
efits are computed should be 
based on the best 10 years earn- 
ings record. 

d. Tips should be included in the 
computation of wages. 

4. The age of eligibility for women 
should be lowered to 60 years. This 
should apply both to employed women 
who retire and to those who are de- 
pendents of retired workers, or wid- 
ows of deceased workers. 

5. There should be established an 
advisory group representative of man- 
agement, Labor and the self-employed 
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to review periodically the actuarial - 
soundness of the system and make 
recommendations as to necessary 
changes in the contribution rates. In 
this connection the A. F. of L. re- 
affirms its readiness to support a 
contribution rate necessary to pay 
benefits adequate to the needs of sur- 
vivors and retired workers. The 
working people are willing to pay 
their share of the cost of an adequate 
program. 


(Pp. 872, 468) Res. No. 5: 


Whereas—The Social Security Act 
now has been in existence for many 
years and has an accumulated sur-— 
plus of many billion dollars, and ‘ 

Whereas—The Act provides low re-— 
tirement benefits, and only at the age 
of 65 years, and 

Whereas—Payments under the Act 
are wholly inadequate to provide 
minimum requirements, and 

Whereas— The average monthly 
payment at present is $36.00, there- 
fore, be it 

Resolved—That this Convention of 
the American Federation of Labor re- 
iterate its stand for a full social se- 
curity program, including revisions of 
the Act as follows: 

(1) Lowering the age retirement to 
60 years for men and 55 years 
for women. 

(2) Participation in payment and 
benefits of all who work for 
wages, as well as_ self-em- 
ployed. 

(3) Providing benefit payments to 
those permanently incapacitat- | 
ed regardless of age. 

Provision to increase immedi- 
ately contributions of both em- 
ployer and employee to three 
per cent each to keep the re- 
serve solvent, and be it further 


Resolved—That copies of this reso- 
lution be submitted to the proper com- 
mittees in the Senate and the House 
of Representatives and to the Presi- 
dent of the United States. 


(4 
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Referred to Committee on Social 
Security. 

(1955, p. 220) In its annual report, 
the E.C. covered efforts to improve 
the coverage and administration of 
the social security program, outlining 
achievements and future objectives. 
Attention was called to the importance 
of including a disability provision, 
and the following improvements in 
OASI: 

1. To maintain a truly wage-re- 
lated benefit system consistent with 
our private enterprise economy the 
wage base should be raised from the 
present $4,200 to $7,800. 

2. An increment of one-half of one 
per cent should be added to the pri- 
mary benefit for each year a worker 
participates in and contributes to the 
system. 

3. For each year in which a worker 
continues in active employment be- 
yond the age of 65 his primary benefit 
should be increased by two per cent. 

4. Benefits should be computed on 
the worker’s 10 best consecutive years 
of covered employment. 

5. Provision should be made for 
compensation in case of illness or 
temporary disability. 

6. Age of benefit eligibility should 
be lowered to 60 for women. 

7. An advisory group representa- 
tive of employers, employees, and the 
self-employed should be established to 
advise the appropriate committees of 
Congress periodically on the sound- 
ness of the financing and the ade- 
quacy of benefits. 

8. Remuneration received in the 
form of tips should be included as 
wages for social security purposes. 


South, Awakening of the—(1929, p. 
59) An outstanding labor develop- 
ment of the year is the awakening of 
the South. It came in a spontaneous 
revolt. For the past 30 years the 


| A. F. of L. and the United Textile 


Workers have been trying to organize 
Southern textile workers. Some re- 
sults of this work were shown in scat- 
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tered organizations, but it was not un- 
til the stretch-out system lashed their 
sense of justice into action that they 
realized the need of unionism. Strikes 
in textile mills have not been uncom- 
mon, but this movement was different. 
It was general throughout the indus- 
try. Aggressive revolts occurred in 
Elizabethton, Tennessee, several cities 
in South Carolina, Georgia and North 
Carolina. The initiative to action 
came from the textile operatives. The 
Federation responded to their call for 
help by sending organizers to help 
direct efforts along constructive lines 
and by appeals for financial assistance 
from all unions. 


Industrialization has progressed 
more slowly in the South than in most 
of the other sections of the United 
States. Unions had been generally 
formed in the printing and building 
trades and some other handicrafts. 
Such unions dealt largely with local 
companies and managements. With 
the industrialization of the South by 
textile, steel, tobacco, power, paper, 
furniture and other industries, has 
come the problem of dealing with 
large corporations, absentee capital, 
holding companies, mill villages, and 
related problems. Progress in power 
transmission has been followed by 
wider distribution of factories and 
has opened up factory employment to 
workers from agricultural and moun- 
tain districts. Thus the great major- 
ity of textile operatives in the South 
are persons not only with no union 
background but with no industrial ex- 
perience or standards. 


In a number of cases the company 
made an agreement with a committee 
of its employes. As these committees 
consisted mainly of leaders of new un- 
ions, the result was definite progress. 
These workers in the South are poor 
and they have suffered much by the 
recent strikes. It will take time to 
develop self-supporting unions. Re- 
sponsibility of establishing higher 
wages and better conditions of employ- 
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ment must rest with national and in- 
ternational trade unions. The Feder- 
ation can and has assisted with or- 
ganizing literature, information, or- 
ganizers, and suggestions. Upon na- 
tional and international trade unions 
and local labor organizations must 
rest chief responsibility for sustained 
work. 

It is a most opportune time for all 
organizations to strengthen their un- 
ions in the South. The development 
of unions simultaneously with further 
industrialization of the South, will as- 
sure sounder, better balanced prog- 
ress. Permanent progress cannot be 
built up on low wages, long hours, and 
special concessions. The South has 
raw materials, American workers, 
power resources, and a need for more 
industries. But unless these industries 
are prepared to give a square deal to 
workers they are not only pillaging 
the resources of the South but are 
sowing the seeds of class conflict in 
most dangerous soil. The Southern 
worker will not meekly bear injustice 
when experience teaches him stand- 
ards of justice. 

We urge all organizations to in- 
clude in their organizing plans for 
the coming year definite provisions 
for work in the South. 

Organizing work in the South can- 
not stop until all industries are thor- 
oughly organized. 


(P. 266) The E.C. is directed to 
call a conference of national and in- 
ternational officials within 30 days 
for the purpose of devising a policy 
that will be acceptable to all inter- 
ested parties in the proposed cam- 
paign of organization among southern 
workers regardless of craft or call- 
ing. 

(P. 278) Statement by president 
of the A. F. of L.: 

“North Carolina is developing into a 
great industrial state, and it is but 
natural that in this growth and de- 
velopment there would arise great 
economic, social and human problems. 
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It is impossible to settle these prob- — 
lems through the use of force, murder — 
and the destruction of life. Men who 
love liberty and independence will — 
fight and die for it, and every martyr — 
is an inspiration to the others. And — 
so, if there is to be peace and pros- 
perity in the South, the rights of the 
workers must be recognized; their 
right to organize must be conceded, 
and there must be developed an un- 
derstanding between all the forces of — 
industries and the representatives of 
the public that will mean cooperation — 


most consistently to respond to this 

appeal from southern workers for 

help and assistance. I read yesterday 

into the records accounts of the mil- 

lions of dollars in money that have 

been poured into the Southern States — 
by the different organizations affiliated — 
with the A. F. of L. Our organizers — 
have gone there, our representatives — 
have held meetings there, we have re- 
sponded to every appeal that has ever ~ 
been made upon the A. F. of L. And we © 
have not gone in for the purpose of — 
dictating to the southern people, for 
the purpose of dictating to industry. — 
The charge that has been made, in the — 
press and otherwise, that we are in- — 
fluenced by the employers of the North — 
to use our organization for the pur- 
pose of inflicting injury on the em-— 
ployers of the South is baseless and 
untrue. We are not in the South try- 
ing to force trade unionism upon the 
workers we are not there trying to 
impose our philosophy upon the peo- ' 
ple of that section; but we are there 

because the South is awakening and 
because the workers themselves ap- 

peal to us to go there and help them. 


“In their extremity, the victims of 
injustice and greed, now that indus- 
try is developing in the South, where 
can they turn except to the great or- 
ganized labor movement of our land? 
Can they appeal to civic organiza- 
tions? Can they appeal to chambers 


and efficiency. 
“The A. F. of L. has endeavored | 
£ 
; 
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of commerce? Can they appeal to 
fraternal organizations? Can they 
appeal even to the political powers 
for justice and redress of wrong? 

“The answer to each appeals would 
be, ‘We have no authority,’ or, ‘We 
are not in sympathy with the appeal 
you make.’ But when the appeal 
comes to the great heart of Labor and 
the men and women who toil, those 
who have gone through the sacrifice 
in defense of organization and for 
the right to organize, they find a re- 
sponse, and it is but natural that we 
should go to the place where these 
workers dwell, the victims of exploita- 
tion and greed, and in an unselfish 
manner give of our money our time 
and of our service to help them 


“When the appeal came from Eliza- 
bethton I dispatched our representa- 
tive there along with the representa- 
tives of other organizations. I in- 
structed them to go there as quickly 
as possible and render all the assist- 
ance they could. You heard the story. 
Our representatives were kidnapped 
by those who classed themselves as 
respectable citizens, leaders in the 
church, bankers; not so-called rack- 
eteers or thugs, but those who parad- 
ed as Pharises—holier than thou. 

“They took our representatives out 
and told them they were going to take 
them for a ride. In some places that 
statement strikes terror to the hearts 
of those who take a ride. Our repre- 
sentatives were terrorized; they did 
not know what it all meant; they suf- 
fered great mental anguish inflicted 
on them by those so-called representa- 
tive citizens. When they came to me 
it so aroused my indignation that I 
said I would go there myself. I took 
the first train and went to Elizabeth- 
ton. I addressed the people in that 
community and told-them I considered 
the kidnapping of our representatives 
as a challenge to the A. F. of L. I said 
that, in so far as it lay within my 
power, I would endeavor to bring those 
guilty of that act to the bar of justice. 
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“We employed a firm of attorneys. 
We went before the grand jury in 
Elizabethton with all the evidence. 
We told the members of the grand 
jury and the court that a crime had 
been perpetrated upon peaceful citi- 
zens. The kidnappers were identified, 
they were named and pointed out. We 
were told by the grand jury that kid- 
napping in Tennessee was no crime 
unless the kidnappers demanded a 
ransom. In one case the grand jury 
did return an indictment for assault 
and battery against those who kid- 
napped the local man. 


“When I returned from a council 
meeting in Florida I visited Savan- 
nah, Jacksonville, Atlanta and other 
sections of the South, addressing nu- 
merous meetings, delivering the mes- 
sage of Labor and appealing to the 
workers of the South to come with us. 

“When the kidnapping occurred in 
Tennessee we prepared a resolution, 
and asked that it be introduced in the 
United States Senate, providing for 
an investigation of the terrible con- 
ditions that we knew existed in the 
southland. Senator Wheeler of Mon- 
tana introduced the resolution and the 
Committee on Manufacture conducted 
a very extended hearing. We submit- 
ted evidence; we filled the record with 
incontrovertible evidence of the exist- 
ence of intolerable conditions. 

“TI appeared before the Senate com- 
mittee on behalf of Labor and there 
I told my story. Some of the Southern 
Senators objected. A majority report 
and a minority report were made. The 
majority report recommended that the 
Federal Trade Commission make an 
investigation of the entire textile sit- 
uation throughout the country. The 
minority report, signed by Senator 
Wheeler, recommended that the Sen- 
ate make the investigation. It was re- 
ported, it is on the calendar, it is 
there still while murder and exploita- 
tion go on in the southland. We told 
them the situation would get worse. 
We warned them that there was a 
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dynamic situation in the South; that 
it was a matter of public concern, so 
much so that this great legislative 
arm of the Federal Government 
should, in the interest of human pro- 
tection, go into the South, secure the 
facts and let the world know what 
the situation really is. We wanted 
the pitiless light of publicity turned 
on these terrible conditions in the 
southland. 

“T have done all that was humanly 
possible to bring this investigation 
about. The other day when this trag- 
edy took place at Marion, North Car- 
olina, I wired Senator Wheeler call- 
ing his attention to the situation. I 
said that in the beginning we had 
represented that these things would 
occur, and again in the name of La- 
bor I appealed to the Senate to adopt 
a resolution and start the invest ga- 
tion. The record shows that Senator 
Wheeler immediately acted: that he 
interposed during the tariff discus- 
sion to request that this resolution be 
considered, that he applied to the 
Senate to make the investigation. 
Senator Overman and Senator Sim- 
mons of North Carolina interposed 
their usual objections, and under the 
rules of the Senate the investigation 
could not be considered. 

“There is just one more observation 
I should like to make, and that is this: 
That, after all, the salvation of the 
southern worker lies within himself. 
The southern workers themselves 
must be willing to make the fight and 
the sacrifice, if necessary, for trade 
unionism and for the right to organ- 
ize. We cannot carry to them, indi- 
vidually and collectively, the cloak of 
trade unionism and theoretically place 
it upon their shoulders; it must be 
woven and made and fabricated by 
themselves. 

“The spirit of organization must be 
there; they must be willing to come. 
And so I wish that they might un- 
derstand that, while we are ready to 
help and to give, we cannot pour 
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millions into the South without the 
South responding to our appeal them- 
selves. They must be taught this les- 
son: that in the struggle and the 
strife they must rely largely upon 
their own resources, upon community 
help, upon the South itself. Their 
minds must be disabused of the fact 
that as soon as a strike occurs, fig- 
uratively speaking, the bread wagon 
of the North appears at the doors. 
We are willing to give, and to give 
until it hurts, to send our men there, 
to use the great moral and political 
influence of our movement to help 
them, but they, too, must make up 
their minds that the fight for them- 
selves is their fight and that we will 
help to lead it. 


“T think it appropriate to make this 


statement so that the southern worker — 


may know that he can achieve his ob- 


jective only along the same royal — 
route pursued by the trade unions of | 


the North—it must be along the high- 


way of struggle, for the hosts of op- — 


position are very great indeed.” 


South 
Labor Chautauqua—(1926, p. 167) 


The workers of the South are showing | 
a desire for organization under the. 


banner of the A. F. of L. The men 
and women now organized believe the 
unoganized can be more _ speedily 
brought into the various national and 
international unions through the 
starting of a Labor Chautauqua. The 
E.C. is directed to call together rep- 
resentatives of all national and in- 
ternational unions for the purpose of 
discussing the benefits to the South 
of such a course and to devise ways 
and means to carry out the proposi- 
tion. 


Southern Organizing Campaign — 
(1930, pp. 83, 203)—In accord with 
the decision of the Toronto Conven- 
tion of the A. F. of L., a general or- 
ganizing campaign was launched in 
the Southern States last January. As 
the industrialization of these states 


RM - 
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has been much slower than that of 
other sections, only since recent years 
has there been an increase of factory 
workers so as to make the situation 
urgent. There are in the South num- 
bers of families living in the moun- 
tains and in agricultural regions that 
have not been able to make satisfac- 
tory progress. These persons consti- 
tute a supply of potential cheap labor 
which has been held out as an in- 
ducement to industrialists to move 
South. In addition, communities and 
even states have offered special bo- 
nuses, such as tax exemptions, free 
cities, roads, etc. As a result, south- 
ern factories, founded on a cheap la- 
bor basis, were threatening to disor- 
ganize standards in the textile in- 
dustry. 

Unions of craftsmen, central labor 
unions, state federations of labor, 
constituted a good framework of or- 
ganizations to which needed to be 
added unions of factory workers. 

To cope with the situation, a con- 
centrated drive for unionization was 
held necessary. All national and in- 
ternational organizations were asked 
to join in this movement under Fed- 
eration leadership. 


A preliminary conference was held 
in Washington, D. C., November 4, 
1929, to formulate plans. This con- 
ference adopted the following report: 


The social and industrial unrest 
manifested by the workers in the 
unorganized industries of the South 
can only be interpreted as an ex- 
pression of a deep-seated desire to 
secure and enjoy higher wages, 
proper and humane conditions of 
employment and the exercise of 
economic, industrial and _ social 
freedom. The southern worker has 
long been regarded by employers of 
labor as docile and submissive, sat- 
isfied if he received small compen- 
sation and susceptible to exploita- 
tion. This appraisement of south- 
ern working people was very large 
ly created through the invitations 


extended by so-called business and 
employers’ organizations in the 
South to capital and industrialists 
outside the South to locate their 
mills and factories there. Many of 
the invitations thus extended em- 
phasized the docility of southern 
workers, the opportunity to employ 
children, lack of legislation regu- 
lating the hours of employment of 
women in industry and the low 
wages which prevailed. These in- 
vitations could only be construed as 
a bid for outside capital to come 
South and exploit southern labor. 


It is most extraordinary when 
groups of people residing in a sec- 
tion of our country invite capital- 
ists to come into their respective 
communities and engage in the ex- 
ploitation of their neighbors, their 
fellow-citizens and their unpro- 
tected labor. The natural and log- 
ical outcome of such representation 
is reflected in the construction of 
mill and industrial villages, employ- 
ment of women and children at 
night, long hours of exacting serv- 
ice, the inauguration of cruel and 
inhuman ‘stretch-out’ systems and 
the domination, by the employers, 
of the religious, social and civic life 
of mill communities. 


Evidently the mill and industrial 
owners and those who invited them 
to come south did not take into ac- 
count the sociological and psycho- 
logical change which was bound to 
follow the industrialization of the 
South, the erection of the mill and 
industrial villages and the mass as- 
sociation of the southern workers. 
Brought in touch with a new social 
and industrial order, the desire of 
southern workers for the enjoyment 
of higher living standards and for 
the possession of those attributes 
which are inseparably associated 
with a higher standard of living 
became quickened and intensified. 
They had been transferred from 
their isolated homes in the moun- 
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tains and small communities into 
a new environment where mass as- 
sociation and collective interest had 
been substituted for individualism. 

Discontent and _ dissatisfaction, 
aggravated by the imposition of the 
“stretch - out” system in many 
places, caused strikes and disorder 
in a number of mills and factories. 
The area affected by industrial 
disturbances reached from Tennes- 
see to South Carolina. State troops 
were ordered out in Elizabethton, 
Tenn., in several communities in 
North Carolina and in some places 
in South Carolina. Tragedy and 
loss of life occurred at Marion, 
N. C., and other places. It can all 
be regarded as a phase of the age- 
long struggle between exploiters 
and the exploited, between »ppres- 
sors and the oppressed, between 
owners of mills and factories and 
their employees. 

The A, F. of L. very quickly real- 
ized the seriousness of the situation 
and immediately appealed to the 
Senate of the United States to in- 
stitute an investigation of the tex- 
tile industry in the south and to 
make the result of such investiga- 
tion public. By request of the A. F. 
of L. a resolution was introduced 
in the U.S. Senate on April 29, 
1929, providing for such investiga- 
tion. Because of strong opposition 
from southern mill owners and some 
southern Senators, no action has, 
thus far, been taken. Since the in- 
troduction of the resolution men 
and women have been killed at 
Marion, N. C., and elsewhere. If 
the U.S. Senate had acted promptly 
and had undertaken the investiga- 
tion requested by the A. F. of L. 
the tragedy at Marion and else- 
where might have been averted and 
constructive steps might have been 
taken to allay the unrest and dis- 
content which prevailed. 


Organized labor has been eager 
to be helpful in the distressing sit- 
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uation which developed in the 
South. We have been ready to do 
constructive work and to assist in 
the establishment of collective bar- 
gaining, cooperation and a collec- 
tive relationship between employ- 
ers and employees. 

Naturally the southern workers, 
oppressed and exploited, have ap- 
pealed to the A. F. of L. and to 
national and international unions 
affiliated with the A. F. of L. for 
sympathy, assistance and support. 
They asked the organization having 


jurisdiction to organize them and 


to assist them in their hour of dis- 


tress. The trade union movement 
would have been false to its ideals 


and to the humane principles upon — 


which it has been built if it had 
failed to respond to their appeal. 
We have answered their call. We 
have helped them materially and 
morally. We are interested in their 
welfare and their happiness. We 


are striving for human betterment. — 


We are ready to assist them fur- 
ther in their struggle for the es- 
tablishment of better homes, better 
living conditions, for the exercise 
of the right to organize into trade 


nn 


—.. S 


unions affiliated with the A. F. of © 
L. and for a full and complete exer- — 
cise of all their industrial, economic — 


and political rights. 


Organizations affiliated with the ; 
A. F. of L. have most generously — 


contributed many millions of dollars — 
to assist southern working men and — 


women to organize and to carry on 
strikes which were inaugurated for 


the purpose of securing higher 
wages and improved conditions of — 


employment, and to resist encroach- 
ments upon the right of wage earn- 
ers to organize and to engage in the 
normal activities of trade unionism. 
In continuation of this policy this 
conference of national and inter- 
national officers, called by authority 
and direction of the Toronto Con- 
vention of the A. F. of L., pledges” 


‘ 
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its support, moral and material, to 
the southern workers in their ef- 
forts to organize into trade unions 
affiliated with the A. F. of L. and 
to secure higher wages, reasonable 
hours of work and proper condi- 
tions of employment. In conform- 
ity with this policy we recommend: 

1. That we call upon the Senate 
of the U.S. to adopt the Wheeler 
resolution providing for an inves- 
tigation of the textile industry in 
the South. We believe that through 
an investigation such as provided 
for by the Wheeler resolution the 
causes of industrial unrest and so- 
cial discontent can be ascertained 
and all the facts regarding working 
conditions, wages and hours of em- 
ployment in the textile industry 
can be made public. With this in- 
formation available and widely cir- 
culated public opinion will demand 
that justice be accorded southern 
working men and women. 


2. That all national and inter- 
national unions pledge themselves 
to assign at least one organizer and 
as many additional organizers as 
possible to Southern States for the 
purpose of organizing those who 
come under their respective juris- 
dictions and for the purpose of giv- 
ing special service to the United 
Textile Workers’ organization. It 
is urged that national and inter- 
national unions advise the Presi- 
dent of the American Federation of 
Labor of organizers assigned to this 
campaign within 30 days and that 
the President of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor arrange for a con- 
ference of such organizers at the 
earliest date thereafter. 

Under the autonomous authority 
conferred upon national and inter- 
national unions affiliated with the 
A. F. of L. each organizatiton may 
determine its own policy regarding 
the assignment of organizers. How- 
ever, because of the unusual inter- 
est in organization displayed by 


the workers of the South we rec- 
ommend that a plan of cooperation 
be developed by the President of 
the A. F. of L. so that organizers 
assigned by respective national and 
international unions may coordinate 
their efforts under the supervision of 
the President of the A. F. of L. To 
carry out this campaign efficiently 
and effectively it is further recom- 
mended that the President of the 
A. F. of L. appoint a committee to 
consist of not more than three per- 
sons to assist him in the direction 
of this campaign and that he be 
further authorized to develop an 
adequate educational and publicity 
campaign and consider the estab- 
lishing of headquarters in some 
southern city, place to be named by 
him later and this work be carried 
on within the financial means avail- 
able. 

We call upon the state federa- 
tions of labor and city central 
bodies of southern states to organ- 
ize their forces, to put forth special 
efforts in cooperation with national 
and international unions under the 
supervision of the President of the 
A. F. of L, and to render all help 
possible in carrying forward the 
southern organization campaign. 

4, That the officers of the A. F. 
of L. issue an appeal to the mem- 
bership of organized labor for finan- 
cial contributions to assist the 
United Textile Workers organiza- 
tion in its organizing campaign in 
the South and that the United Tex- 
tile Workers’ organization render a 
detailed and itemized report of 
moneys received and expended in 
this campaign to the secretary of 
the A. F. of L., who in turn is to 
furnish every affiliated national and 
international union with a copy of 
such an accounting. 

5. That we call upon the respon- 
sible and legal authorities of North 
Carolina to bring to justice those 
who are responsible for the loss of 
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human life in different towns and 
places throughout the state. 


A conference of organizers at Char- 
lotte, North Carolina, on January 6, 
1930, reviewed the work to be done in 
the South and how this plan may 
be adapted to the needs of south- 
ern industry. Since much of the work 
has been done in the textile industry, 
the Naumkeag cooperative plan, in 
operation at the Naumkeag textile 
mills of Salem, Massachusetts, has 
been taken as an illustration. 


A number of employers have ex- 
pressed interest in union-management 
cooperation and willingness for their 
workers to join a trade union with 
these constructive ends in view. We 
feel that this emphasis on construc- 
tive trade unionism, and our offer to 
assist in securing cooperative agree- 
ments and establishing union-manage- 
ment cooperation, are an _ essential 
part of the southern campaign. 

An important part of the work has 
also been to educate the workers in 
the principles and methods of union- 
management cooperation. By explain- 
ing industrial problems and showing 
how wage earners may improve their 
conditions through cooperative action, 
we are laying the foundations for 
constructive unionism. It is essential 
that workers be prepared to enter at 
once into constructive union activity. 

Education in trade unionism must 
of necessity be continued over a period 
of time. Intensive campaigns have 
therefore been planned to start edu- 
cational work in a number of different 
localities. Labor chautauquas with ed- 
ucational meetings and classes to de- 
velop an understanding of trade 
unionism among wage earners and 
other members of the community, have 
been held in Danville, Virginia, and 
Columbus, Georgia, and a series of 
educational campaigns is being syste- 
matically carried forward in other 
cities. 

Special classes in public speaking 
have been particularly successful. La- 
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bor songs and plays dramatized the 
problems these workers are facing 
and helped to unite them in organiza- 
tion for betterment. Churches have 
been especially cooperative in this 
educational work. 


Publicity plays a most important 
part in the campaign. The news we 
give to the press is essentially educa- 
tional, keeping the constructive na- 
ture of the campaign constantly be- 
fore the public mind and clarifying 
any issues which may arise during 
organizing activities. This educational 
work is essential in securing public 
understanding and sympathy. 

The director of publicity has made 
contracts with newspapers and editors 
in different southern centers and keeps 
them constantly supplied with news 
of campaign progress. Publicity re- 
leased from the Birmingham office has 
emphasized the fundamental human 
issues at stake in the organizing cam- 
paign and has been influential in keep- 
ing public attention centered on the 
basic human needs of workers to be 
met by trade union organization. 

(1947, p. 172) The organizing drive in 
14 southern states, started 14 months 
previous to 1947 convention, was re- 
ported on in detail. Difficulties were 
encountered through raiding tactics 
of C.J.O. which were concentrated in 
the South during the A. F. of L. 
organizing campaign. Despite the 
problems encountered, however, great 
progress was reported in new mem- 
bers gained, new locals esetablished, 
ete. The report closed with the fol- 
lowing statement: While we have not 
reached all our goals or achieved all 
our hopes, a start has been made to- 
ward full organization and results 
of this good foundation will continue 
to show in the months and years 
ahead. The effect of the union spirit, 
morale and organization interest of 
our southern membership has been in- 
calculable in any concrete terms. We 
shall continue to get dividends from 
this attitude of confidence and pride in 
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our American Federation of Labor 
heritage. We have been able to give 
practical organizing training and ex- 
perience to hundreds of our trade un- 
ionists. All our organizations will 
know the benefit of this influence. The 
Southern Campaign has been good for 
the South and good for the American 
Federation of Labor. Its prestige 
factor in southern public life is every- 
where apparent. 


(P. 414) Convention action follows: 

Your committee heartily concurs in 
this portion of the Executive Council’s 
Report and wishes to commend the 
Executive Council for the extensive 
program of organization that has been 
carried on in the southern states. In 
spite of the disruptive tactics of the 
C.I.0., which were largely responsible 
for the enactment of unfavorable la- 
bor legislation in certain states, the 
A. F. of L. should now be able to con- 
solidate and expand its gains in the 
south. 

The Executive Council rightfully 
calls attention to the fact that their 
success in this campaign in the south- 
ern states was in great measure due 
to the continual cooperation of Inter- 
national Unions, State Federations of 
Labor and City Central Trades and 
Labor Bodies. Such unity and co- 
operation always brings results. 

The passage of the Taft-Hartley 
Act makes it imperative that all agen- 
cies of the American Federation of 
Labor continue in complete harmony 
of action in all of our efforts to organ- 
ize and advance the interests of labor. 

Your committee on organization 
again urges that the Executive Coun- 
cil continue the intensive nation-wide 
campaign to organize the millions 
of unorganized workers throughout 
America with particular emphasis on 
the southern states, Canada, Alaska 
and Hawaii.. 

Your committee feels that the funds 
expended were well spent and that 
the Executive Council, the A. F. of L. 
regional representatives, and the or- 
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ganizers are to be congratulated upon 
the excellent results accomplished. 

Soviet Russia (see: Anglo-Soviet 
Trade Union Council; Communism; 
Russia; International Labor Organiza- 
tion; China, etc.) 


Spain (Franco-Spain) — (1952, pp. 
122, 542) Because we are convinced 
that Communist totalitarianism and 
Russian aggression cannot be defeat- 
ed by relying on any force which is 
itself only another form of totalitarian 
tyranny, have we continued with re- 
doubled vigor our opposition to our 
government rendering military or eco- 
nomic aid to or even the slightest in- 
direct moral support of the Franco 
dictatorship over Spain. An arrange- 
ment with this admirer and creature 
of the Nazi-Fascist Axis can only weak- 
en the world democratic cause, dis- 
tort its purpose, and discredit its flag. 
No democratic government should 
traffic with the Falangist dictatorship. 
It has nothing to offer us—except loss 
of worthy friends and moral prestige 
and compromising of principles. 

It is in this spirit that we have 
also been working to help the demo- 
cratic Spanish fighters for freedom 
and free trade unionists exiled from 
their homeland. We have likewise 
been aiding the imprisoned heroic 
Barcelona strikers and the under- 
ground fighters for free trade union- 
ism and freedom in impoverished and 
oppressed Spain. 


Speed Up System—(1925, p. 320) 
(1927, p. 295) In the postal service 
and other government establishments 
there have been instituted highly ob- 
jectionable practices, under the guise 
of “efficiency systems,’ which are 
harmful to the workers physically and 
destructive of service morale, and 
therefore add materially to labor costs 
on government employment. 

These “speeding up” practices as- 
sume various forms and methods, all 
directed toward mechanical standard- 
ization by plans of weighing or count- 
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ing, or otherwise measuring output 
without regard to variations of work 
and other essential factors. 

Experience has demonstrated in all 
lines of endeavor that any system of 
“speeding up” the workers beyond a 
reasonable standard is disastrous in 
its reactions upon both employer and 
employee. 

The E.C. is directed to cooperate 
with the representatives of govern- 
ment employees and organizations 
whose members are subjected to these 
dehumanizing practices with a view 
of their elimination in the interest of 
the workers and the public service. 

(1938, p. 474) The A. F. of L. is 
opposed to all so-called speed-up sys- 
tems of whatsoever character, and 
it continues to insist unon the reduc- 
tion of the work period and the exten- 
sion of leaisure time, and upon con- 
ditions that will give opportunity for 
continuity of employment at adequate 
wages for all workers as absolutely 
essential elements to national pros- 
perity and well being. 

(1946, pp. 195, 615) The H.C. re- 
ported success on the part of the A. F. 
of L. in preventing the adoption of 
legislation permitting the use of stop 
watches or other timekeeping devices 
in timing workmen employed by the 
Navy. 


Spies, Labor—(see Oppressive La- 
bor Practices) 


Sprinkler Systems for Vessels — 
(1936, pp. 127, 462) One of the most 
needed and practical laws ever en- 
acted by Congress was that provid- 
ing for equipping all passenger ves- 
sels having stateroom accommodations 
for 50 or more passengers with auto- 
matic sprinkler systems. 

This bill passed the Senate July 29, 
1935, but it was not until June 15, 
1936, that the House approved the 
measure. These sprinkler systems 
must protect all enclosed portions of 
such vessels accessible to passengers 
or crews. 
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While this legislation has been 
sought for several years, it was not 
brought home to the members of Con- 
gress until the Morro Castle burned 
at sea. The fact that a sprinkler sys- 
tem would have saved every life on 
that boat awakened the members of 
Congress to the necessity for the pas- 
sage of S. 2127, which was imme- 
diately approved by the President. 

The E.C. believes the enforcement 
of this Act will save many lives. 
Representatives of the A. F. of L. 
were credited with securing the en- 


actment of the legislation with the — 


assistance of Speaker Bankhead. 
The United Association of Plumbers 


and Steamfitters of the U.S. and Can- — 


ada originated the campaign for this 
legislation. 


St. John Cathedral Memorial — 
(1925, p. 280) The aim of the con- 


struction of this cathedral is to make ~ 


it a house of worship for all peoples 
and Labor desires to place a suitable 


and fitting memorial to the labor ~ 
movement of America, in order to for- — 


ever silence the charge that Labor is 
selfish, biased and a non-communal 
organization 


— 


We request that the international — 


organizations call attention to the im- 
portance of the work, cooperate with 
the committee to construct this great 
edifice and to urge their international 
organizations to assist wherever they 


a 


can to place a suitable and fitting 
memorial to Labor in this national 


cathedral. 
The American labor movement seeks 
to join hands with all forces of good 


will in the community. The organized — 
church movement has already demon- — 
strated their interest in the cause of © 


Labor. It is therefore appropriate 
that we should reciprocate that spirit 
of cooperation. 


Standards, Living (also see: Spec. 
Statement Under Hours—Government — 
Employees; Wages; Hours; Housing; | 
Walsh-Healy) 
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(1940, pp. 100, 553) The importance 
of elevating standards of living for 
u11 families up to an accepted Ameri- 
san level was emphasized in the Re- 
port of the Executive Council to the 
convention. In approving the E.C. 
Report, the convention adopted the 
following: 

Certainly $1 per hour for 40 hours 
a week is not an extravagant standard 
and that standard is the least that 
will maintain a health and efficiency 
standard for a family of five. Yet 
only 15 per cent of all wage earners’ 
families could maintain that standard 
in 1935-6. As the Executive Council 
points out this situation remains ma- 
terially unchanged. 

Your committee wishes to empha- 
size the fact that only increased busi- 
ness activity will enable us to raise 
living standards for more families to 
a health and efficiency level with the 
maintenance of existing work and pay 
standards. In addition to defense pro- 
duction there must be expansion of 
consumer and capital goods indus- 
tries. 


(In Defense Production)—(pp. 95- 
97, 553) Convention adopted fol- 
lowing report of committee which con- 
sidered portion of E.C. Report under 
above caption: 

Our plans and efforts to defend 
democracy must be based on the 
concept that democracy is a way of 
life for all of our people including the 
workers as well as those devoted to 
other interests. 


Our first concern in our program 
for expanded production is to absorb 
into our work program our army of 
unemployed. Although we have added 
our defense production controlled by 
the Federal Government, to produc- 
tion to serve the normal needs of our 
nation, we still have a reserve of over 
eight millions of persons without jobs. 
_ The major and controlling fact in 
relation to war and defense programs 
is that there must be a total plan 
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covering all groups in the nation. In 
planning defense for the United States 
we have three major groups: enlisted 
persons operating our defense agen- 
cies, those engaged in defense produc- 
tion, and those carrying on the nor- 
mal activities in our country. This 
section of the Executive Council’s Re- 
port is concerned with the second and 
third groups. 

The major and controlling fact with 
regard to plans for workers employed 
on defense work and standards of liv- 
ing for them and all other citizens 
lies in our capacity to produce. In the 
United States we have achieved the 
highest productivity per worker in the 
world, and have geared our labor and 
living standards accordingly. Highly 
mechanized tools geared to mechan- 
ical power, have made it possible for 
fewer workers to turn out a greatly 
increased production — output per 
worker has increased 25 per cent since 
1935. As the report points out, in the 
past decade output of mines and fac- 
tories increased six per cent while the 
work week was cut 10 hours and the 
work force cut by 800,000. 

If we maintain our consumer indus- 
tries at levels that will at least main- 
tain established standards of living 
for those in both normal and defense 
production within the coming year, 
millions of additional workers will be 
employed in defense and consumer 
goods production. 

To maintain our purchasing power, 
the real wage must be maintained. As 
prices increase, wages must likewise 
increase, or Labor suffers a reduction 
in its income. In addition, to maintain 
a sound economic balance, wages must 
increase with corresponding increased 
productivity. 

(Wartime)—(1942, p. 120) The im- 
portance of raising workers to an ade- 
quate living standard now must not 
be underestimated. If this country is 
to return to private enterprise after 
the war, workers must have adequate 
reserves of buying power, stored up 
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in war bonds, so that their war say- 
ings may provide a market for private 
industry. 

The budget of the Heller Commit- 
tee, University of California, is gen- 
erally recognized as representing an 
adequate living standard for a wage 
earner’s family of four. The Heller 
Committee wartime budget stands, in 
round figures, at approximately $2,500 
per year when adjusted for the United 
States average at June, 1942, prices. 
This budget takes into account a re- 
duction of slightly over $275 a year 
in the goods a worker’s family can 
buy, owing to stoppage of produc- 
tion on certain items. Purchases of 
automobiles, tires, and durable con- 
sumer goods have been properly eli- 
minated, and account taken of great 
reduction in automobile mileage. This 
$275 which cannot be spent for goods 
is counted as available for invest- 
ment in war bonds and for payment 
of increased social security taxes to 
make possible a program of increased 
social security benefits. 


This expresses in figures the con- 
structive view of workers’ living 
standards in wartime. A fully ade- 
quate living standard should be pro- 
vided and money which cannot be 
spent for goods should be invested in 
war bonds and social security taxes, 
to provide for emergencies and for re- 
serves to be spent after the war. 


The bare subsistence living stand- 
ard for a worker’s family of four, as 
shown by the WPA budget, priced 
quarterly by the Labor Department, 
stood at $1,578 in June, 1942, average 
for 38 cities. 


(1951, p. 206) This is a time when 
increased taxes will cut away work- 
ers’ living standards. We shall not be 
able to regain our present level of 
living until 1953, or later, when con- 
sumer production can resume. This 
sacrifice we make as the price of our 
freedom. We shall make it willingly. 
We insist however that other groups 
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of citizens make equal sacrifices. 


As we look to the future the fol 
lowing facts stand out: 


Employers are increasing their in 
comes because of the large increas 
in their sales volume. The OPS pric: 
stabilization formulas protect thei 
profit margins. Corporation incom 
taxes are not designed to take away 
all the additional profit that will floy 
into corporation coffers due to thi 
defense program. 


Workers must secure their rightfu 
share in the increased income of thei 
companies and industries We urgi 
that Wage Stabilization Board poli 
cies permit this, and include in thei: 
formula an allowance for workers 
share in progress where it can be ne 
gotiated without raising prices It i 
significant that since Korea the in 
comes of different groups (befor 
taxes) have increased as follows 
wages and salaried workers, 20%; un 
incorporated business, 16%; farmers 
35%; corporations, 45%. (Figure 
compare the first half of 1950 witl 
the first half of 1951.) 


A proper share for workers is im 
portant not only as a matter of jus 
tice, but also because our country’ 
economic future demands it. Worker: 
need to develop large reserves of buy- 
ing power which they can lay aside i 
savings against the time when defensé 
production eventually slackens an¢ 
flow of consumer goods increases 
again. Our country will then depenc 
on workers’ buying to keep industry 
busy and workers at work, just as it 
did after World War U. Without a 
large reserve of buying power, we 
would be threatened with business re- 
cession and unemployment when our 
country’s military strength is built up 
and defense production declines to the 
level necessary to maintain it. 

Stark, Louis, Tribute to Memory o! 
—(1954, p. 515) The conventior 
unanimously approved the following 
tribute to the memory of Louis Stark 
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veteran newspaper writer: 


Louis Stark 

We have spoken of our gains; we 
would pause now to speak of a great 
loss. 

Last May, Louis Stark died. We 
have lost a great friend. 

His vast knowledge, his profound 
wisdom, his sensitive appreciation of 
the meaning of events, his skillful 
and precisely accurate reporting of 
news made him a great reporter, the 
dean of Labor reporters. 

But Louis Stark was more than 
that. He was a leader of men. Soft 
spoken, modest, gentle and kind, he 
was a fearless champion of all that is 
right and good. He did not seek pop- 
ularity but he earned the respect and 
friendship of men of good will in all 
walks of life. He did not seek fame, 
but the excellence of his work brought 
him fame. 

He knew the labor movement well. 
He knew hundreds of the delegates 
here personally and intimately. He 
shared their hopes to serve the pub- 
lie good. He shared their secrets and 
never betrayed one. 

He has set a standard in reporting 
which all good newsmen may seek to 
achieve. He has left us a heritage—a 
proof that integrity, courage and 
kindness do repay the men to whom 
these virtues belong. 

We mourn his loss. 


State, County and Municipal Em- 
ployees, Extension of Social Security 
—(1949, p. 35) Res. 1 called for an 
extension of the Social Security Act 
to workers who have been and are 
still working for various political sub- 
divisions not covered by social secu- 
rity whereby such employees shall 
have credit allowed the same as 
though they had worked for covered 
employment. 

(1949, p. 478) (All resolutions on 
social security amendments referred 
to permanent Committee on Social 
Security) 


| 
: 
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State, County and Municipal Em- 
ployees vs. Operating Engineers (see 
Engineers, Operating) 


State, County and Municipal Em- 
ployees vs. Building Trades Depart- 
ment (see: Building Trades Depart- 
ment) 


State, County and Municipal Em- 
ployees (see: Public Employees) 


State Departments of Labor—(1936, 
p. 140) The state federations of labor 
have played an active part during 
1935-36 in the establishment of in- 
dependent labor departments in a 
number of states where such depart- 
ments have either been non-existent 
or have been combined with depart- 
ments for agriculture, commerce, and 
industry. Bills creating labor depart- 
ments have been passed in Alabama, 
Kentucky, Louisiana, South Carolina, 
and Rhode Island. Strong labor de- 
partments furnish an important 
source of protection both for organ- 
ized and unorganized workers, for 
men, women and children. In every 
state, experience has shown the need 
of a basic department headed by an 
officer whose chief duty it is to inves- 
tigate problems of working people 
and to enforce the safeguards pro- 
vided by the labor laws of the state. 
Without statutory powers, even a 
well-intentioned labor commissioner 
cannot enforce existing laws or build 
up a case for future legislation, Upon 
the inspection staff of the labor de- 
partment depends to a large extent 
the safety of the man or woman oper- 
ating a dangerous machine. The in- 
spector’s insistence upon the installa- 
tion of an adequate ventilation and 
exhaust system will prevent new 
eases of lead, benzol, or chromium 
poisoning, and the use of wet instead 
of dry drilling in quarries and tunnels 
will help protect the worker from 
silicosis. It is most encouraging to 
note the progress that has been made. 
The E.C. urges that efforts be con- 
tinued in the remaining states to set 
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up labor departments adequately 
staffed, financed, and equipped with 
full power to administer the labor 
laws and to make rules and regula- 
tions supplementing the laws. 

(P. 692) It is very encouraging to 
note by this report that five states 
have passed bills creating departments 
of labor and that considerable interest 
is manifested in securing adequate 
labor legislation to protect the health 
of workers in industry from occupa- 
tional diseases. 

We therefore urge that each inter- 
national union make a survey to de- 
termine which of its local unions are 
not availing themselves of the oppor- 
tunity to join with their fellow work- 
ers in state federations of labor and 
city central bodies for the purpose of 
protecting the interests of organized 
labor as represented through the A. F. 
of L., to the end that the city central 
bodies and state federations of labor 
shall be better able to perform the 
functions that have been duly dele- 
gated to them as a part of the A. F. 
of L., and particularly to place state 
federations of labor and city central 
bodies in a position to more ably as- 
sist the American Federation of La- 
bor in furthering legislation placed 
before the national Congress. 

We urge particularly that all state 
federations of labor undertake the 
passage of state legislation in con- 
formity with the national Social Se- 
curity Law; legislation to provide a 
state law modeled after the Wagner- 
Connery Labor Dispute Act; and 
amendments to their compensation 
laws to include full compensation for 
occupational diseases, and we urge 
that such latter program be prepared 
in such a way as to protect the inter- 
ests of those who have already become 
victims of occupational diseases. 

(1937, pp. 177, 311) Four addi- 
tional states — Arkansas, Florida, 
Georgia and Indiana—have this year 
set up branches of state government 
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devoted to the protection of wage 
earners. 

A single department responsible for 
the administration of the various laws 
and programs and equipped with the 
necessary power and authority is rec- 
ognized as essential to promote in- 
telligently the welfare of the work- 
ers. The inspection division of such 
a department can insist upon the in- 
stallation of proper ventilating and 
exhaust systems and safe working 
conditions, so that the workers’ health 
will not be destroyed. 


The E.C. urges that efforts be con- 
tinued in the remaining states to set 
up state labor departments, adequate- 
ly staffed, financed, and equipped with 
full power to administer labor laws 
and to make rules and regulations 
supplementing these laws. 


(1938, p. 173) Effective labor legis- 
lation cannot progress any faster than 
the process of building up an agency 
to administer the laws passed. In 
recent years a number of states where 
agencies administering labor laws 
were weak, scattered, or non-existent 
have adopted legislation consolidating 
and strengthening scattered bureaus 
and creating state labor departments. 
A number of states that have in re- 
cent years established labor depart- 
ments have followed up that step by 
revising and enlarging their labor 
laws. All of the nine states meeting 
this year, except Mississippi, already 
have established labor departments. 
In Mississippi a bill passed one house | 
with organized labor backing, but was 
cefeated in the Senate. Louisiana this 
year added new powers and duties 
relating to boiler inspection, regula- 
tion of private employment agencies, 
minimum wage, and apprenticeship. 

(1939, p. 155) Among the favor- 
able results achieved in spite of the 
growing opposition to progressive 
legislation, are to be counted the cre- 
ation of strong, unified labor depart-) 
ments, with rule-making powers in 
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Alabama and in the Territory of Ha- 
waii. While these two laws lodge 
rule-making power in regard to safety 
and health in the labor department, 
where it belongs, Idaho and Montana, 
give similar authorization to the De- 
partment of Public Welfare and the 
State Board of Health, respectively, 
where, experience in other states in- 
dicates, it will probably lie dormant 
and inactive so far as occupational 
and industrial hazards are concerned. 


Two state labor commissioners— 
Indiana and New Hampshire — were 
given power to take wage claim as- 
signments for collection, bringing the 
number of state departments that can 
effectively assist wage earners in 
collecting their back wages to 15. 


Four new states adopted appren- 
ticeship laws, making 12 states that 
empower the state departments of 
labor to promote and supervise sound 
programs of apprentice training in 
cooperation with local labor and em- 
ployer organizations. 


(Relations with)—(1939, pp. 157, 
385) The convention considered the 
E.C. Report outlining major state leg- 
islative objectives and enactments and 
adopted the following recommenda- 
tion: 

In that portion of the Executive 
Council’s Report captioned, “State 
Labor Relations,” your committee rec- 
ommends that more support be given 
to the legislative committees of state 
federations of labor, with a view to 
more aggressive action being taken 
in defeating these restrictive bills, 
and further recommends that the 
American Federation of Labor issue 
a pamphlet to all national and inter- 
national unions, state federations of 
labor, central labor unions and fed- 
eral unions, calling to their attention 
the anti-labor legislation that has 
been presented or enacted, asking na- 
tional and international unions that 
these pamphlets be reproduced in 
their official publications so that all 
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workers may be fully advised, and 
have full knowledge of this trend in 
legislation. 

(State Secretaries of Labor, Selec- 
tion from Organized Labor)—(1942, 
p. 644) Particular attention is called 
to the action of the State of Illinois in 
appointing a coal merchant as head of 
the state department of labor. This 
is a dangerous precedent and the gov- 
ernor’s action is strictly condemned. 
The head of such a department should 
be selected from the ranks of organ- 
ized labor and the department should 
not be used as a political football. 


State Federations of Labor—(1928, 
pp. 65, 194) The next wider unit of 
cooperation on general labor interests 
is the state federation of labor which 
is concerned with statewide interests 
of Labor. These interests are broadly 
legislation, education and organiza- 
tion, as state problems. 

The strength of the state federa- 
tion depends upon the degree of co- 
operation between unions as repre- 
sented by affiliation to the state fed- 
erations. For influence in guiding de- 
velopments as well as for protection 
it is of fundamental importance that 
cooperation shall be 100 per cent. 

The state federation cannot, of 
course, do direct organization work. 
Its function is to watch the problem 
and to be able to point out where 
effective work can be done and to 
stimulate local interest and endeavor. 
It has the advantage of emphasizing 
and focusing attention on an essential 
problem. 

The state legislative and political 
program is, of course, developed by 
the state federation of labor, guided 
by the policies and decisions of the 
A. F. of L. State federations safe- 
guard the lives and well being of wage 
earners as their part in promoting 
the general welfare. Fundamental for 
the first objective is compensation 
legislation. In addition to having a 
law on the legislative records, it is 
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necessary for all workers to know that 
they have a right to compensation and 
how to go about getting it. To put 
this information in the simplest form 
and widely distributed is among the 
most valuable services a state feder- 
ation could perform and would con- 
stitute a very favorable introduction 
to many non-unionists. Payments for 
injuries and disabilities is but one 
phase of this responsibility. 

The report of the American Engi- 
neering Council on Safety and Pro- 
duction shows that the number of ac- 
cidents that happen per individual 
have increased in number and in se- 
verity. Important as mechanical pre- 
vention is, of still greater effective- 
ness is safety as a personal habit. The 
key to safe habits is education—edu- 
cation in safe habits as a general prac- 
tice and safe work habits as a part of 
all vocational, industrial and engi- 
neering training. 

The greatest medium for the pro- 
motion of human well being is wide 
educational opportunities. The state 
federation has an essential part in 
improving the public school system 
and the university of the state. Labor 
should be represented in the state ex- 
ecutive educational agency and in the 
board of directors of the state uni- 
versity so that Labor’s views and 
needs may be presented to those re- 
sponsible for central planning. 


(1931, p. 65) Reports show that 
state federations of labor perform an 
indispensable service in organizing 
work. The nature of union organiza- 
tion makes the state federation logic- 
ally the link between the A. F. of L. 
and local groups for statewide under- 
takings. In the past year some state 
federations stimulated organizing 
work, helping local groups to form 
organizing programs, keeping in 
touch with the work to give assistance 
in every possible way. Several meth- 
ods were used. In Washington and in 
Wisconsin, a conference of local offi- 
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cers was called to plan the campaign. 
General policies were mapped out and 
arrangements made to start local 
campaigns. The interest thus stimu- 
lated was carried back to local groups, 
together with a practical work pro- 
gram. 


(1935, p. 448) The A. F. of L. de- 
sires to direct attention to the need 
for continued activity on the part of 
the state federations and city central 
bodies to secure state legislation con- 
current with federal legislation passed 
in recent years to bring to workers 
employed in strictly intrastate indus- 
tries the protection obtained for those 
engaged in interstate commerce by 
the passage of federal legislation. 
We have in mind concurrent legisla- 
tion covering the abuse of the issu- 
ance of injunctions in labor disputes, 
old age pensions, anti-prison labor, 
uniform child labor legislation, 
strengthening of workmen’s compen- 
sation laws, state acts modeled after 
the Wagner-Connery Bill and approval 
of the child labor amendment to the 
U.S. Constitution, and to keep abreast 
with such further social and labor leg- 
islation as may be enacted by the 
Federal Congress. 


We recognize the very valuable sery- 
ices rendered by state federations and 
city central bodies, not only in the 
furthering of state legislation affect- 
ing Labor, but the splendid support 
rendered to the A. F. of L. in its leg- 
islative program before Congress, and 
to that end recommend that this con- 
vention call upon all national and in- 
ternational unions affiliated with the 
A. F. of L. to urge their local unions 
to affiliate with and support state 
federations of labor and city central 
bodies. 


(1941, pp. 158, 262,, 395, 5380) The 
convention decided that all national 
and international unions urge their 
locals to affiliate with state federa- 
tions of labor—and further that the 
Executive Council direct the Director 
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of organization to instruct all organ- 
izers of the A. F. of L. to see that 
affiliation with each branch of the 
American Federation of Labor in the 
state is accomplished at the time fed- 
eral labor and local unions are char- 
tered. 

The Executive Council was directed 
to take into consideration the feasi- 
bility of calling into a conference the 
officers of the state federations of 
labor, and to the end that uniformity 
may be developed in the carrying out 
of such legislative program as the 
convention may adopt. 


(1942, p. 644) It is noted that there 
is a lack of affiliation of some of the 
local unions to the state federations 
of labor. This is particularly true of 
the railroad locals. We again urge all 
locals to affiliate at the earliest date 
with state federations of labor. They 
are doing splendid work in the legis- 
lative field in the various states and 
also in national legislation and they 
are very helpful to all branches of 
organized labor and deserve support 
of all local unions. 

Your committee in conclusion re- 
peats the recommendation made last 
year to the Executive Council—‘that 
in the promulgation of the legislative 
program of the Federation they take 
into consideration the feasibility of 
calling into a conference the officers 
of the state federations of labor, to 
the end that uniformity may be de- 
veloped in the carrying out of such 
legislative programs as the conven- 
tion may adopt. 


(Mandatory Affiliation) —(1948, p. 
253) 

Whereas—The growth and strength 
of state federations of labor and cen- 
tral labor unions are of utmost im- 
portance to each and every member 
of a American Federation of Labor, 
an 

Whereas—Many locals are not affil- 
iated with either or both bodies, there- 
fore, be it 
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Resolved—That this convention go 
on record as favoring affiliation of all 
locals with both the state federation 
and the central labor unions within 
their respective districts, and be it 
further 


Resolved—That this convention of 
the American Federation of Labor 
recommends that all locals must af- 
filiate with both the state and central 
bodies, amending such articles of the 
constitution and by-laws as may be 
required to make such affiliation man- 
datory rather than optional. 


(P. 304) Referred to the E.C. for 
further study. 

(Fund)—(1950, pp. 35, 480) Res. 
Al: 

Whereas—Now, as never before la- 
bor leaders write and talk solidarity, 
and we should be together and pre- 
sent a unified front, but nothing seems 
to materialize, and 

Whereas — National and _ interna- 
tional unions through their officers 
and conventions consider questions of 
business in connection with their 
trade, craft, or own affairs, such as 
raising dues and assessments, and 

Whereas—This question of a united 
front is most important and vital to 
all in the labor movement, and 

Whereas—One of the most impor- 
tant links in this organization of the 
American Federation of Labor are the 
state federations, and 

Whereas—The state federations do 
not receive the union cooperation from 
many lodges and locals in the states, 
regardless of them being asked to do 
so by their national and international 
officers, therefore, be it 

Resolved—That we call upon the 
American Federation of Labor to ask 
the national and international unions 
to assess their membership an addi- 
tional five (5) cents per month, pay- 
ing same to the American Federation 
of Labor, and the American Federa- 
tion of Labor, in turn, pay the pro 
rata to each state federation accord- 
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ing to the membership therein; this 
will bring about full cooperation and 
supply to many of these starved state 
federations a working capital to do 
the things that needs to be done for 
the good of the labor movement. 


(1952, p. 48) Res. 72: 


Whereas — The American Federa- 
tion of Labor and its affiliated inter- 
national unions are urged to help the 
state federations of labor carry out a 
political education program effectively 
by mandating the respective local un- 
ions who are still unaffiliated with 
their respective federations to do so 
at once, and thus solidify our ranks 
and enable us to make effective gains 
particularly in the field of national 
and state legislation, and 

Whereas—We deem it of the ut- 
most importance to the wage earners 
of America that the A. F. of L. be in 
a strong position, through its state 
federations of labor, to implement 
thoroughly its political education pro- 
gram, elect its friends to public office, 
and defeat Labor’s foes in Congress 
as well as in the various state legis- 
latures, therefore, be it 

Resolved—That the American Fed- 
eration of Labor at its annual Con- 
vention in New York City in Septem- 
ber 1952, take necessary steps to bring 
home to its affiliated international un- 
ions the need for their local affiliates 
to be members of the federations of 
labor in their respective states, and 
be it further 

Resolved—That we impress upon 
the various international unions the 
fact that all A. F. of L. affiliates 
should be part of their federation and 
bear their fair share of the financial 
and moral obligation of promoting 
the objectives of organized labor, the 
protection of its membership, and in 
particular, the successful implemen- 
tation of its political education pro- 
gram. 

(P. 499) Your committee recom- 
mends the adoption of this resolution, 
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with the inclusion of central labor 
unions. 


There is usually in a city where 
there is a large membership of the 
American Federation of Labor duly 
chartered a central body which is the 
coordinating body for that particular 
locality, and at all times ready to give 
assistance to aid affiliated locals of 
the international unions and federal 
labor unions, in view of the many 
local activities in which a central body 
is required to participate, including 
the many local and civic bodies. 

Your committee. wishes to stress 
this point, that at one time there was 
only one central body and that was 
chartered by the American Federa- 
tion of Labor. Today we have the 
competition of a dual organization in 
many of our cities and our local un- 
ions are not free from the methods 
used by said dual organizations. How- 
ever, when difficulties arise and our 
local unions are affected, they then 
turn to whatever agency of the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor there is in 
their community for the protection of 
their interests. The ability to carry 
out this work depends in a large de- 
gree upon affiliations of the local un- 
ions in the various central bodies. 


With the activities carried out daily 
by the central bodies and their various 
contacts with local activity their 
meetings are held monthly and semi- 
monthly where the delegates assem- 
ble, make their reports and request 
whatever help they may be in need of 
on behalf of their local unions. 


We may add further that the cen- 
tral bodies cooperate with the various 
legislative committees in preparing 
the program to be presented to their 
legislative bodies. Their functions 
also are to be on the lookout for leg- 
islation that is detrimental to the best 
interests of the workers. Therefore, 
the local unions who are not in affilia- 
tion share in the benefits put forth by 
the local central body at the expense 
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of those local unions which are affili- 
ated and attend the meetings of the 
central bodies and work for the in- 
terests of organized labor. 


Further activities are those of visit- 
ing and meeting personally with the 
political parties to request their help 
to vote in favor of our legislative 
program, and also to defeat measures 
that are not in the best interest of 
organized labor. During the past year 
the American Federation of Labor has 
been confronted with the introduction 
of anti-labor legislation in many cities 
and states. Therefore, the central 
bodies, through their activities put 
forth by Labor’s League for Political 
Education, promoted a campaign of 
registration with this slogan: “Reg- 
ister or you cannot vote.” 


The inauguration of this campaign 
of education among our local unions 
resulted in not alone having the head 
of the family register, but all mem- 
bers who were eligible to vote, then 
continuing to organize its committees, 
prepare for the defeat on election day 
of those members who voted for the 
Taft-Hartley Law and to elect friends 
of Labor who would vote for the re- 
peal of this measure. We can report 
that we believe that work of Labor’s 
League for Political Education has 
proved successful and should be con- 
tinued among the workers of the 
American Federation of Labor. 

Your committee, being mindful of 
the anti-labor legislation that may be 
introduced in the various cities and 
states, feels that the central bodies 
and Labor’s League for Political Edu- 
cation can be a strong factor in bring- 
ing about the defeat of this legisla- 
tion. 

May we therefore recommend that 
the American Federation of Labor for- 
ward a communication to all national 
and international unions to request 
that they urge their local unions in 
the various localities to affiliate with 
the central bodies and state federa- 
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tions of labor, also to the federal la- 
bor unions to the end that strong cen- 
tral bodies and state federations of 
labor may work for the help of all 
trade unionists. 


State Labor Conferences — (1950, 
pp. 200, 454) The E.C. reported that 
the A. F. of L. had cooperated with 
the 16th State Labor Conference held 
in Washington, D. C., under the aus- 
pices of the U.S. Department of La- 
bor, in all matters of moment to or- 
ganized labor in the respective states. 


(P. 454) The committee report to 
the convention on this subject was 
unanimously approved as follows: 


The practice of conferences between 
the U.S. Department of Labor and 
representatives of state commission- 
ers of labor, and state federations of 
labor, are an excellent method of shar- 
ing information and experience. We 
suggest that these gatherings would 
gain in effectiveness and in stimulat- 
ing exchange of views if they were 
strictly informative and did not ven- 
ture into policy determination which 
is a function of the labor movement. 


“State Labor News” Denounced— 
(1953, pp. 493, 657) Res. 149 called 
attention to the anti-labor campaign 
being conducted through a publication 
titled State Labor News (Columbus, 
Ohio) and contained the following 
provisions: 

Resolved—By the 72nd Annual Con- 
vention of the American Federation 
of Labor, convened at St. Louis, Mo., 
that we hereby go on record calling 
upon the officers and Executive Coun- 
cil of the A. F. of L. to launch an in- 
vestigation into the anti-labor cam- 
paign of the State Labor News and its 
sponsors, in cooperation with the In- 
ternational Labor Press of America, 
to the end that these enemies of Labor 
may be exposed, and the rank and file 
of the labor movement as well as the 
general public be warned of the sin- 
ister motives of that publication. 
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State Labor Relations Bills—(1937, 
pp. 178, 311) The A. F. of L. this 
year drafted and circulated to its con- 
stituent bodies a bill to promote 
equality of bargaining power between 
employer and employee by creating 
state labor commissions, defining un- 
fair labor practices, etc., and also a 
bill to prohibit labor espionage and 
regulate private detectives and armed 
guards. The former was based on the 
Wagner Act, but went into more de- 
tail than the federal statute in defin- 
ing unfair labor practices of employ- 
ers and the procedure for holding elec- 
tions. This bill, or bills very similar 
to it, was introduced in 19 states and 
enacted in five: Massachusetts, New 
York, Pennsylvania, Utah, and Wis- 
consin. 


The measure prohibiting espionage 
and regulating private detective agen- 
cies was introduced in a number of 
states including Illinois, New York 
and Pennsylvania, but was not so 
successful. The New York bill passed 
the senate only. The Pennsylvania 
bill made no progress. The Illinois 
measure was enacted in a very much 
altered form. 


Pennsylvania enacted a series of 
measures dealing with various phases 
of industrial relations: A State Labor 
Relations Act, an Act setting up ad- 
ditional machinery in the state labor 
department for the mediation, concili- 
ation, and voluntary arbitration of 
labor disputes; a new anti-injunction 
law, and a law limiting the number 
of deputy sheriffs that may be depu- 
tized and providing a procedure to be 
observed in making appointments. 
This Act, if adopted in other states 
and well enforced, would put an end 
to the practice of donations of arms, 
tear gas, and munitions by industrial 
companies for the purpose of break- 
ing strikes. It would prevent the 
swearing in of unlimited number of 
deputy sheriffs, recruited from crimi- 
nal elements. 
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The new anti-injunction law differs 
from the earlier statute in Pennsyl- 
vania and from the laws in other 
states, in that its language is more 
specific, the list of actions which 
may not be enjoined is more inclu- 
sive, and proof is required, without 
the aid of presumptions of law or 
fact, that the acts to be enjoined were 
actually performed, authorized, or 
ratified by the persons named in the 
injunction. It is furthermore stipu- 
lated that an injunction shall not be 
issued to an employer who is employ- 
ing strikebreakers, nor to one who 
has failed to comply with all obliga- 
tions imposed by law, and made every 
effort to settle the dispute by nego- 
tiation or with the aid of govern- 
mental machinery. 


Since Pennsylvania has, at the 
same time, set up some important 
new governmental machinery to aid 
in the settlement of disputes and the 
negotiation of agreements, this law 
should help to increase the effective- 
ness of both the state and federal 
labor relations boards, and the new 
mediation facilities of the Department 
of Labor and Industry. And all of 
these institutions taken together 
should prove of great assistance to 
the labor organizations of the state in 
winning recognition and improved 
standards of wages, hours, and work- 
ing conditions. 


(1938, p. 171) While no further en- 
actments of state labor relations bills 
are to be recorded this year, New 
York passed a law which considerably 
tightens the state’s regulation of pri- 
vate detectives and detective agen- 
cies, and attempts to restrict their 
espionage, strike-breaking and union- 
smashing activities. The required 
surety bond has been raised to $10,000, 
and persons injured by an action which 
violates the law are permitted to 
bring suit against either principal or 
employer. Specific acts which are for- 
bidden include: inciting to strike, in- 
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citing 40 do unlawful acts, interfering 
with peaceful picketing during a 
strike, interfering with the exercise 
of the employees’ right to join or to 
assist a labor organization, interfer- 
ing with collective bargaining, pro- 
curing reports on lawful union activi- 
ties, circulating lists of union mem- 
bers, recruiting advertising for, or 
furnishing armed guards or strike- 
breakers, and tear gas or munitions. 
The business of detective agency may 
not be combined with that of employ- 
ment agency. All detectives and de- 
tective agencies are required to hold 
licenses from the department of state, 
which must be renewed biennially and 
may be revoked after a hearing. The 
industrial commissioner is given the 
right to inspect all applications and 
records connected with the adminis- 
tration of the law. The names of 
licensed detective agencies are to be 
published annually, and lists of ap- 
plicants for license, licenses issued, 
and licenses revoked are to be posted 
weekly in the office of the department 
of state. 

In Kentucky the appointment of 
deputy sheriffs has been regulated by 
two laws, one setting up certain per- 
sonnel qualifications, and the other 
prohibiting compensation by private 
parties. These regulations are not as 
stringent as those adopted last year 
in Pennsylvania. Rhode Island has 
prohibited the use of tear gas in labor 
disputes by any individual, firm, or 
corporation. 

(1939, p. 157) Connecticut this year 
enacted an anti-injunction law mod- 
eled on the Norris-LaGuardia Act, and 
New Mexico passed a more limited 
type of restriction requiring the 
hearing of witnesses in open court and 
certain findings of fact before the is- 
suance of temporary or permanent in- 
junctions. In most states, however, 
efforts were centered on defeating re- 
strictive bills; some of the worst pro- 
posals were considerably modified be- 
fore passage, notably in Michigan and 
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Minnesota. While the total number of 
restrictive bills introduced in 1939 
was actually no greater than two 
years ago, the bills were more ag- 
gressively pushed and a number 
passed or came near passage. Oregon 
led off with the adoption of an anti- 
picketing statute by popular referen- 
dum in November, 1938. At the same 
time two measures were defeated in 
neighboring states, California and 
Washington. The A. F. of L. joined 
with the state federation of labor in 
bringing suit for a declaratory judg- 
ment to have the Oregon law ruled un- 
constitutional. Although the decision 
rendered upholds the law, it does at 
least in some measure clarify the 
rights of disputants in labor disputes. 
An appeal has been taken to the high- 
er court in an effort to have the law 
set aside altogether. 

An anti-picketing bill was passed 
by both houses in Idaho, but vetoed, 
upon the demand of Labor, by the 
governor. 

Restrictions on picketing, boycot- 
ting, and persuasion of non-unionists 
in connection with labor disputes and 
organizing campaigns are contained 
in the new State Labor Relations Acts 
of Minnesota and Michigan, in the 
amended Act of Pennsylvania, and in 
the new Wisconsin Act that was sub- 
stituted for the 1937 Little Wagner 
Act. These restrictions are generally 
couched in such elastic and ambiguous 
terms as to leave the boundaries of 
permissible action extremely uncer- 
tain. Therein lies, perhaps, their chief 
nuisance value. Ample new grounds 
are opened up for the issuance of in- 
junctions, even in states like Wiscon- 
sin and Pennsylvania where this 
abuse of judicial power had been 
curbed; and in some cases union mem- 
bers and sympathizers may run the 
additional risks of damage suits and 
criminal prosecutions. In Wisconsin 
a three-fourths vote is now required 
to enter into a closed shop contract, in- 
stead of a simple majority. The check- 
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off of union dues must be individually 
authorized by a secret majority vote. 

The Minnesota and Michigan laws 
require notification of intention to 
strike, lockout, or change agreements, 
and allow a fixed period for mediation 
and negotiation before a strike may 
be called. The 1939 State Labor Rela- 
tions Acts as a whole contain so many 
uncertain and dangerous features that 
the net result may be counted un- 
favorable. As individual cases arise 
under these laws they should be most 
carefully watched and handled lest a 
new series of court decisions fasten 
again upon the labor movement many 
of the outworn and castoff decisions 
of the old common law. 


St. Lawrence Seaway Project — 
(1940, p. 492) A proposal to construct 
the St. Lawrence Deep Seaway as a 
part of the defense program of the 
nation was presented to the conven- 
tion and referred to the Executive 
Council. The resolution provided that 
the American Federation of Labor and 
affiliated organizations be requested 
to support this movement to obtain 
the water rights needed by the United 
States and to construct the same as a 
self-liquidating project to be paid for 
out of tolls and power sales, and to 
be maintained on a cost of operation 
basis and with equitable rights to both 
Canada and the United States. 

(1941, pp. 99, 602) The Executive 
Council reported that its opposition to 
the Great Lakes-St. Lawrence Water- 
ways Project is based on the fact that 
projects within the United States 
States should be given prior consid- 
eration. 

The convention instructed the Ex- 
ecutive Council to give further study 
to the St. Lawrence Waterway Project 
and to consult with labor organiza- 
tions who are concerned. 

(1948, pp. 1385, 419) The E.C. re- 
ported continued opposition to the pro- 
posed St. Lawrence Waterway. Con- 
vention approved. 
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(1950, p. 21) Res. 7 presented addi- 


tional arguments favoring construc-" 


tion of St. Lawrence Seaway and 
called upon the A. F. of L. to actively 
support legislation that will bring 
about immediate construction of the 
St. Lawrence Seaway Power Project. 

(P. 28) Res. 22 called upon A. F. 
of L. to go on record for and to ac- 
tively support legislation that will 
bring about the immediate construc- 
tion of the St. Lawrence Seaway and 
Power Project. 

(P. 469) The subject embraced in 
these two resolutions has been con- 
sidered at previous conventions and by 


the Executive Council, and the St. 


Lawrence Seaway has been disap- 
proved by both bodies on all occasions. 
Representations have been made by 


the introducers of these resolutions — 
that new and important developments — 


are in the making which warrant in- 


quiry and further consideration and — 
which in the judgment of the intro- — 


ducers of the resolution warrant a 
change of attitude. 

Because of representations of new 
and important developments referred 


to it is recommended these resolutions — 


be referred to the Executive Council — 
for inquiry into these alleged new de- 


velopments and that opportunity be 
accorded to all affiliated unions inter- 
ested and concerned of presenting 
their respective points of view before, 
either by communication or reference, 


final disposition is made of these reso- 


lutions by the Executive Council. 

(1951, p. 116) Res. 37 and 38: The 
Executive Council reported continued 
opposition to the proposed St. Law- 
rence Seaway. A brief but compre- 
hensive report on efforts made to se- 
cure enactment of such legislation 
was presented by the E.C. 

Res. 37 and 88 requested the A. F. 
of L. to change its original position 
and to support the project. However, 


the convention refused to reverse po- 


sition of the E.C. and rejected the 
resolutions. 


wn 
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(1952, pp. 256, 453) The Executive 
Council’ reports on the proposal made 
in the last session of Congress for 
construction of the St. Lawrence Sea- 
way. Our National Legislative Com- 
mittee, carrying out previous conven- 
tion action, testified against this pro- 
posal which was not adopted. 

(1958, pp. 176, 636) The E.C. re- 
ported continued opposition to the de- 
velopment of the proposed St. Law- 
rence Waterway. The convention ap- 
proved action taken by the council. 


(1954, pp. 121, 543) The E.C. re- 
ported the final enactment of legisla- 
tion authorizing construction of the 
St. Lawrence Seaway despite A. F. 
of L. opposition. The convention 
adopted its committee report and rec- 
ommendation that “Our Federation 
should watch closely the development 
of this project to assure that the in- 
terests and welfare of American 
workers are fully protected.” 


Statistical and Information Service 
—(1929, p. 101) On the request of 
affiliated organizations, we have made 
a few special studies of wages and 
hours. We have also made special 
studies by request of member organ- 
izations on development of hours and 
wages. Two of these, “A Scientific 
Basis for Shorter Hours of Work,” 
and a “Comparison of Wages North 

and South” are available for general 
distribution. 
The Federation hopes to supply in- 
formation and to respond to special 
_ requests of unions. Washington is the 
center for much labor and economic 
information collected by governmen- 
tal bureaus and private agencies. To 
_make this information of service to 
) unions, practically all of it must be 
| adapted to our specific problems. 
_ It is equally the Federation’s re- 
| sponsibility to keep these various 
_ agencies advised as to Labor’s needs 
' and points of view. Research, like 
| other undertakings, must rest upon a 
' balanced understanding of all fac- 
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tors involved. Probably the chief rea- 
son why Labor has not benefited more 
through government fact-finding is 
because we have not been more in- 
sistent in pointing out inadequacies 
and shortcomings of labor statistics. 
Following the interest and concern the 
Federation has shown in_ recent 
months for getting labor information 
from the statistical material of the 
Census Bureau, the Secretary of Com- 
merce appointed representatives of 
the Federation on the advisory com- 
mittees on manufactures and distribu- 
tion and on unemployment. These 
committees made recommendations as 
to questions to be included in ques- 
tionnaires to be used in the coming 
census. 


Statistical Standards (Division of) 
(Labor Advisory Committee to)— 
(1947, p. 278) This Division of the 
U.S. Bureau of the Budget is respon- 
sible for coordinating the entire re- 
search and statistical work of the 
Federal Government. Research pro- 
grams of all federal departments and 
other agencies are reviewed by it to 
make sure that adequate and accurate 
statistical information is secured and 
that duplication of effort is avoided. 


The Division of Statistical Standards 
has made consistent efforts to see that 
different groups using statistics, such 
as business, farmers, Labor, are se- 
curing the information they require. 
Since an advisory committee of busi- 
ness men had already been set up to 
work with the Division, its program of 
cooperation with representative or- 
ganizations required the creation of 
a labor advisory committee. Such a 
committee was set up at the request 
of the division early in 1945, consist- 
ing of research representatives from 
the American Federation of Labor, 
the Railway Labor Executives Asso- 
ciation and the Congress of Indus- 
trial Organizations. 

The opportunity to represent La- 
bor’s informational needs before this 
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top government statistical agency has 
been of value. By meeting at inter- 
vals of about three months, the Labor 
Advisory Committee to the Division 
of Statistical Standards has kept con- 
stantly in touch with the whole pro- 
gram of statistical research of the 
Federal Government, has discussed 
proposals for new work and urged 
changes which will result in giving 
labor information not previously avail- 
able. Our committee has found gov- 
ernment representatives most coop- 
erative and ready to work with us. 
They are charged with developing a 
fully rounded program of accurate 
economic measurements which will 
enable all groups to watch and under- 
stand economic developments. They 
look upon the cooperation of those 
who use statistics, both business and 
Labor, as essential in accomplishing 
this purpose. 


Progress of the Labor Advisory 
Committee’s work has brought first 
expansion, then specialization. Start- 
ing with a small committee of six 
labor representatives (two from each 
national labor organization), our meet- 
ings with government representatives 
expanded during 1945 and 1946 so that 
research directors of all national and 
international unions had an opportu- 
nity to join in them and become fa- 
miliar with the statistical work of the 
Federal Government on which all un- 
ions depend for essential information. 


During 1947 technical sub-commit- 
tees were set up on different phases 
of the work, such as wages and in- 
come, employment, health and wel- 
fare plans, industrial relations, pro- 
ductivity, international statistics, and 
other subjects. This subdivision and 
specialization has made it possible for 
labor research representatives to work 
with government bureaus on the tech- 
nical details of statistical work and 
thus make sure that questionnaires 
and tabulations will be so planned as 
to give us the information we need. 
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A special group has been set up to work 
with the Bureau of Labor Statistics 
since the major part of our statistical 
information comes from this bureau. — 
Work of the subcommittees has been — 
coordinated, so that each subcommittee ~ 
deals with all government agencies — 
doing research work in its subject. 
The employment subcommittee, for 
instance, meets with representatives — 
from the Bureau of Labor Statistics, — 
the Census Bureau or any other 
agency dealing with information on~ 
employment. ‘ 

To improve statistics on productiv- 
ity a special conference was called in © 
October, 1946, bringing together rep-— 
resentatives of business, Labor, uni- 
versities, research agencies, and gov- 
ernment. Two days of discussion - 
brought out technical suggestions and 
aroused interest in this subject so im-— 
portant to unions and management. 
The Federation has secured coopera-— 
tion of the Bureau of Labor Statistics — 
in a plan for joint Labor-Management 
measurement of productivity in in- 
dividual plants with the assistance of - 
technicians from the bureau. : 

The Legislative Committee of the 
Federation has placed before Con-— 
gress urgent requests for appropria- 
tions to provide adequate statistical 
work. With this year’s budget cuts, 
many important programs were seri- 
ously curtailed, but the legislative de- 
partment has been successful in get- 
ting a few serious cuts restored, at 
least in part. 


Status of Workers—(1928, p. 37) 
What standing wage earners have in 
the world of industry, is the first con- 
cern of the trade union. The problem 
is two-fold: the achievement of eco- 
nomic status, and legal status. 


Economic status comes through 
what we are accustomed to call “rec- 
ognition of the union.” This means 
that the right of workers to join the 
union is recognized and the union is 
accepted as the regular method 
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through which matters of joint rela- 
tions are determined. An individual 
worker can have no real standing in 
a modern highly organized industry, 
but workers organized in a union can 
have that intelligent part in the in- 
dustry that constitutes real partner- 
ship in the work. The union makes pos- 
sible representative conferences with 
management for collective bargaining 
or decision upon the terms and condi- 
tions of work. The existence of a joint 
agreement, mutually satisfactory to 
the organized groups concerned, to- 
gether with provisions for the adjust- 
ment of grievances, sets up the agen- 
cies for justice to wage earners that 
assure confidence in a square deal. 


Through the collective agreement 
the workers have a recognized func- 
tion in industry that makes them def- 
initely an organized unit of the indus- 
try as a going concern. The only way 
that this definite economic status may 
be achieved is through the trade un- 
ion. This is a vital objection that 
workers make against the substitu- 
tion of employee representation plans 
for employees known as company un- 
ions. Such plans come from manage- 
ment while the union is the agency of 
the workers that enables them to have 
representation and functions. 


Trade unions have been building up 
the practice of collective bargaining 
during the past four decades. The re- 
sults have been substantial benefits 
both to workers and to industry; 
Wages have increased and hours of 
work decreased, thus providing oppor- 
tunities for better life. In addition to 
the service which the union renders 
by effective collective bargaining are 
union benefits which add measurably 
to the workers’ status of members of 
economic society. 


(Pp. 50, 237) At no time in its his- 
tory has the trade union had greater 
influence in industrial circles. The 
constructive policies which we advo- 
cate and follow challenge the atten- 
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tion and respect of employers in this 
country and abroad. The trade union 
rests its claim to recognition upon its 
capacity to do the things that are 
good for industry and for human be- 
ings. It is a _ stabilizing unifying 
agency responsible for keeping La- 
bor’s progress abreast of that of other 
groups. It is not our purpose to 
usurp the functions of other groups 
or to establish domination over them, 
but to further uniform progress for 
all. We believe that progress comes 
from using and improving what we 
have, hence we have no revolutionary 
purpose to overthrow the present so- 
cial system to establish a group con- 
trol. Our purpose then is exactly the 
same as that of other intelligent pro- 
gressive persons. The union, there- 
fore, is an agency which employers 
may turn to for cooperation for mu- 
tual benefit. Steadfastly trade un- 
ions have insisted that high wages, 
regular work and that prevention of 
waste of human work capacity were 
necessary to both social and industrial 
progress. Wherever these standards 
have been established they constitute 
proof of the correctness of our con- 
tentions, and some of our contentions 
have become accepted business policy. 
Our employers are gratified that 
America is a high wage country of 
the world and that high wages mean 
increased ability to buy things pro- 
duced. Steadily increased production 
can be sustained only with increasing 
capacity to buy. 

Because American labor policies are 
constructive and beneficial they set 
standards that definitely influence the 
thinking and decisions of all employ- 
ers and employees. In times of crisis 
industrial leaders are quick to realize 
that the constructive ideals of Labor 
are a tremendous asset. While not all 
are so ready to acknowledge that 
these ideals are an equal industrial 
asset when conditions are normal, 
those who look to the trade union 
movement for leadership are increas- 
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ing. Leading opinion-making agencies 
realize that discussion of labor prob- 
lems must be upon a plane of intel- 
ligence and presentation of . fact. 


Steel Formula, Little (see: War 


Labor Board) 


Steel Workers Organization—(1924, 
p. 149) A. F. of L. Convention voted 
to give support and encouragement 
to the Amalgamated Association of 
Iron, Steel and Tin Workers to thor- 
oughly organize the steel industry. A 
request of the steel workers that the 
craft unions relinquish jurisdiction 
was refused as it would interfere with 
the autonomy rights of organizations 
affiliated with the A. F. of L. 


Stevenson and Sparkman Endorsed 
—(1952, pp. 61, 520) Democratic can- 
didates for the presidency and vice- 
presidency of the United States were 
unanimously endorsed by the Conven- 
tion of the A. F. of L. 


Stock Dividends and Employee Own- 
ership—(1926, p. 341) Modern indus- 
trial development has gone forward 
so rapidly that even the closest ob- 
servers are unable to keep fully 
abreast of it. In some aspects this 
development has taken the form of 
financing on a basis that is leading to 
a point where no one may say exactly 
what will happen. Able men have 
pointed out the extreme danger that 
lies in the direction along which our 
business affairs are now traveling. 
Before this new era dawned, the busi- 
ness world was familiar with the de- 
vice known as the stock dividend. 
Originally, this was resorted to for 
the legitimate purpose of permanent- 
ly fixing in the capital employed the 
accretion accumulated and held as sur- 
plus. Any such stock dividend was 
accepted as notice to all, and sundry, 
that the business had been profitable 
beyond the sum needed for defraying 
reasonable dividends, and the excess 
earnings had been employed in the 
work of carrying on the enterprise, 
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to the end that even greater dividends 
might be declared and a large surplus 
accumulated. This was also a notice 
that the wage rate in any such enter- 
prise might be advanced without 
jeopardizing the success of the under- 
taking. 

Since the dawn of the post war era 
we have known such manipulation of 
enterprise aS makes the high finance 
of the earlier part of the century ap- 
pear like an innocent amusement of 
amateurs. One of the most elastic and 
readily controlled agencies for this 
form of jugglery is the stock issue of 
“no par value.” It means exactly 
what it says, that the purchaser of 
that stock buys nothing. He pays his 
money for the prospect of accumulat- 
ing dividends at whatever rate a board 
of directors may determine. Through 


the issue of non-voting stock, or the © 


central control device, the purchaser — 
of stock has no voice whatever in the © 


management or direction of the af- 
fairs of the concern to which he has 


turned over his money. The danger — 
residing in such a practice is so ap- — 
parent that only the most reckless of — 
investors or the most gullible will re- ~ 
sort to the purchase of such stock for — 


the employment of their savings. 
Another dangerous practice is that 


form of stock issue which is common- — 
ly referred to as “employee owner- — 


ship.”’ Thousands of employees of the 
various great manufacturing or trans- 
portation concerns of the country have 
invested large portions of their say- 


ings in these concerns, lured on by — 


specious and attractive promises from 
stock promoters or from the manage- 
ment. 


The A. F. of L. would not in the 
remotest sense discredit thrift among 


the workers of America, nor discour- 


age any ambitious worker from try- — 
ing to make himself secure against 
possible want in the future, but we 
would urge that all give careful con-— 


sideration to the subject that is so 
tremendously important to them. 


. 


i 
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When it is possible for a man of 
standing to publish in one of the most 
conservative American magazines the 
names of one after another of great 
corporations whose financial state- 
ments to the public and to their stock- 
holders are inaccurate, misleading 
and in some cases contain downright 
untruths, it is time for the ordinary 
mortal to “Stop, Look and Listen.” 
The A. F. of L. also wishes to call at- 
tention to a practice that is prevalent 
and which exemplifies one of the most 
unsound and dangerous contrivances 
known to high finance. We refer to 
the capitalization of prospective earn- 
ings. Under this process it is the 
common practice for financial bucca- 
neers to secure control of a prosper- 
ous business and then through the 
process of reorganization or reincor- 


_ poration to increase the capital stock 


by two or three times the original 
sum, basing this increase on the 


| earning capacity of the plant and the 


anticipation of future sales of its 
product. This is such an extreme form 
of speculation that it amounts in the 


end to downright gambling, present- 
| ing to the stock purchaser only the 
_ prospect of winning a return on his 
_ investment in the event that the an- 


ticipated increased sales of output be 
realized. Such stock issues are de- 
pendent for value entirely upon the 
ability of the manipulating group to 
_Maintain the enterprise at its full 
| productive capacity. In the event of 
| ay diminution or cessation of pur- 
_chases by the public the payment of 
| Bapeeods must cease or be provided 
| for from a surplus which has been 
created through the accumulation of 
excessive profits. When such advers- 
ity overtakes one of these companies 
| the device most swiftly applied to 
[are the shrinking surplus is that 
|of reduction in wages. At the same 
'time the investor will note the de- 
_erease in the quoted price of his 
shares in the stock list and may easily 
_compute for himself the extent of the 


| 
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loss he is incurring through having 
“taken a chance” in the game that is 
being played by the financial cap- 
tains of the day. 

The A. F. of L. would urge, there- 
fore, that all workers wherever situ- 
ated proceed in their purchases of 
corporation shares with the same cau- 
tion and prudence that they would 
exercise in other investments. 


Stockholm Peace Petition — (1950, 
p. 27) Res. 19 and 87: 

Whereas — The Stockholm Peace 
Offensive through the mass signing 
of petitions, while the mailed fist of 
Northern Korea, sponsored by Soviet 
Russia, was striking at the heart of 
South Korea, the only government 
recognized by the United Nations in 
Korea, must be branded as a colossal 
hoax and fraud perpetrated upon peo- 
ples, everywhere, hungry for peace, 
and 

Whereas— The Stockholm Peace 
camouflage stresses the banning of 
atomic bombs, which Russia probably 
does not now have in as large piles as 
the United States but is silent on 
aggression against peaceful countries 
like South Korea, and 

Whereas—Undoubtedly millions of 
well-meaning but misguided people in 
the Western democracies, Asia and 
Africa have and still are signing the 
petitions, reports indicating that 50 
township councils in Quebec, Canada, 
have signed them and the powerful 
National Union of Railwaymen of 
Great Britain adopted a similar reso- 
lution virtually unanimously, which 
shows that people will follow a phony 
peace rather than none at all because 
of the fear of war and hope for peace, 
therefore, be it 


Resolved—That the 69th Conven- 
tion of the American Federation of 
Labor assembled in Houston, Texas, 
September, 1950, go on record as ad- 
vocating and proposing a peace cru- 
sade, sponsored by the American Fed- 
eration of Labor, the C.1.0. and non- 
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Communist civic, women’s, youth, 
business, educational, church, and 


even children, Republicans, Democra- 
tic and Socialist groups, which will 
constitute a positive mass educational 
program for peace in which the “little 
man” can be enlisted to take an active 
part in backing the action of the USA 
and UN in sending armed forces into 
Korea to drive North Korea behind 
the 38th Parallel, as well as to sup- 
port the fight of the Western democ- 
racies for peace all over the world 
and thereby take the ball for world 
peace out of the hands of Soviet Rus- 
sia which will be a powerful weapon 
in the cold war against Russian Com- 
munism. 


(U2; 58))5 
Whereas — The “Stockholm Peace 
Petition” was inaugurated by the 


agents of the international Communist 
conspiracy, and 

Whereas—It is merely a trick and 
device to cause confusion in every 
state and county where the Commu- 
nists have been unsuccessful either by 
outright aggression or by intimida- 
tion to gain control, and 

Whereas—World Communism con- 
stitutes the greatest military threat 
the world has ever known, and 

Whereas—The Stockholm Peace Pe- 
tition has been created and used to 
mislead innocent people who have a 
sincere desire for peace, to the end 
that there may be discord and friction 
amongst democratic people the world 
over, and 

Whereas—We recognize this false 
trick and device for what it is, there- 
fore, be it 

Resolved—By the 69th Convention 
of the American Federation of Labor 
that we hereby condemn and reject 
the Stockholm Peace Petition as a 
complete fraud, intended to weaken 
the democratic nations and not to 
establish peace, and we urge all loyal 
and devoted Americans not only to 
reject this phony peace petition but to 
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stand up as men and women and speak 
up against it, and be it further 
Resolved—Thet every effort be made 
to overcome the vicious propaganda 
of the international Communist con- 
spiracy and that Congress and the 
National Administration be urged to 
increase the funds allotted to the 
“Voice of America” so that its effec- 
tive fight against the vicious propa- 
ganda of the Kremlin agents the world 
over may be successfully overcome 


(P. 472) These two resolutions deal 
with the exposure and condemnation 
of the Stockholm Peace Petition being 
promoted and circulated by various 
agencies of Soviet Russia and hell 
satellites and agencies throughout the 
world and designed to confuse and 
mislead well meaning peoples through- 
out the free nations of the world. 

Your committee concurs in the sug- 
gestion of an effective campaign of 
merciless exposure of these fraudulent 
petitions, indeed we commend the 
officers of the Federation, its repre- 
sentatives and the Free Trade Union 
Committee for splendid efforts made 
in that direction. 


In considering the suggestion of a 
united labor and all-inclusive crusade 
and council by the A. F. of L., your 
committee is of the opinion that since 
this petition is receiving worldwide 
distribution, to meet the issue pre- 
sented fully, adequately and effectual- 
ly, there must be coordination among 
all the free labor movements of the 
world and steps are being taken to 
have the ICFTU proceed accordingly. 

It is therefore recommended these 
resolutions be referred for further 
consideration to the Free Trade Union 
Committee. 


Stowaways — (1940, pp. 91, 408) 
Prior to enactment of H.R. 9492 
(Public 601, 1940) there was no pen- 
alty provided for stealing a ride on a 
vessel within the jurisdiction of the 
U.S. Under the law as enacted stow- 
aways will be subject to a fine up to 


, 
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$500 or imprisonment up to one year, 
or both. Similar penalties are pro- 
vided against those who aid, abet or 
assist a stowaway. Penalties for such 
acts was thought to discourage aliens 
from stowing away for trips to the 
U.S. Legislation supported by A. F. 
of L. 


Street Cars, One-Man—(1936, p. 611) 
In view of the fact that the workers 
constitute the great body of street car 
and bus riders, not only in Washing- 
ton but in every American city, the 
Capital Transit Company and other 
transportation companies are advised 
that the A. F. of L. has gone on record 
as opposed in principle to the danger- 
ous and unwise policy of using only 
one man instead of two in the opera- 
tion of street cars and buses through 
our crowded streets. 


Strikes, “No Strike Pledge” (also 
see: War Production) 

Strikes, Interstate Commerce and— 
(1927, p. 87) Where an association 
comprises all the merchant vessels of 
| American registry engaged in inter- 
state and foreign commerce among 
the ports of the Pacific Coast and of 
foreign countries, entered into a com- 
| bination to control the employment 
| of all seamen upon such vessels, the 
Supreme Court, in the case of Ander- 
son vs. Shipowners’ Association of 
the Pacific Coast, has held that ships 
and those who operate them are 
instrumentalities of commerce and 
within the commerce laws, and the 
actions complained of in the case con- 
stitute a violation of the Anti-Trust 
Act. 

In Lewis et al. vs. Red Jacket Coal 
and Coke Company, the United States 
Circuit Court of Appeals for the 
Fourth Circuit, said that when trade 
unions turn aside from their normal 
and legitimate objects and purposes 
and engage in an actual combination 
or conspiracy in restraint of trade, 
they are accountable therefore in the 
Same manner as other organizations. 
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A conspiracy was held to violate the 
statute where there exists an intent 
to restrain interstate trade and com- 
merce and a scheme appropriate for 
that purpose, even though it did not 
act directly upon the instrumentali- 
ties of commerce. Referring to the case 
of the U.S. vs. Brims, and quoting it 
with approval, the court held that the 
conspiracy established by the testi- 
mony in this case was one in restraint 
of interstate trade and commerce in 
violation of the Sherman Act. It did 
express the opinion, however, that the 
United Mine Workers of America did 
not constitute, of itself, an unlawful 
conspiracy in restraint of interstate 
trade and commerce because it em- 
braced a large percentage of the mine 
workers of this country or because its 
purpose is to extend its membership 
so as to embrace all of the workers in 
the mines of the continent. 

Strike, Right to—(1927, p. 86) The 
United States Supreme Court, in de- 
ciding the case of Dorsey vs. Kansas, 
held that the right to carry on busi- 
ness has value and to interfere with 
that right without just cause is un- 
lawful. Dorsey was convicted of call- 
ing a strike in violation of the Kansas 
Industrial Relations Act, the strike 
being called to collect a claim for back 
pay. According to the court, this 
strike was unlawful because of its 
purpose, and to attempt to enforce 
such a claim was held to be clearly 
coercion. The court also held that 
the Kansas Legislature may make 
such action punishable criminally and 
that neither the common law nor the 
14th Amendment conferred the abso- 
lute right to strike. (Later the Su- 
preme Court declared the Kansas In- 
dustrial Labor Act unconstitutional.) 

The Open Port Law of Texas was 
enacted for the purpose of outlawing 
strikes. Under its provisions it was 
made a felony for one to assault an- 
other or threaten another who was 
engaged in the work of loading or 
unloading or transporting any com- 
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merce within the state. Written com- 
munications to such a person, or the 
members of his family, for the pur- 
pose of having such employee desist 
from this work would constitute in- 
timidation. The Act wholly omitted 
any reference to the purpose, intent 
or knowledge of the person penalized 
for making the assault. The law of 
Texas formerly made the use of phys- 
ical violence without circumstances of 
aggravation, merely simple assault, 
punishable only by fine. By the Open 
Port Law such actions were made 
felonies and punishable by imprison- 
ment. The Supreme Court of Texas, 
in the case of Ratcliffe vs. Texas, held 
that the general law was not changed 
by the passage of the Open Port Act 
and that the latter was a violation of 
the 14th Amendment, was class legila- 
tion and, in some necessary parts, was 
unintelligible. 

In Cleveland, contracts were in ex- 
istence between all the crafts in the 
building trades industry except that 
of the painters. The parties to the 
contracts agreed that they would be 
governed and bound by the contract. 
The contract provided there would be 
no strikes or lockouts pending a de- 
cision of arbitrators, but it was un- 
derstood that union men should not 
be compelled to work with nonunion 
men in the same trade or on the same 
building. Later, nonunion glaziers 
were employed and the workmen in 
the other crafts quit their employ- 
ment, whereupon the company having 
the general contract obtained an order 
requiring the officers of the unions to 
rescind the strike order and these offi- 
cers were also enjoined from doing 
anything to influence the men not to 
go back to work. In Lundoff-Bicknell 
Company vs. Smith, the Court of Ap- 
peals of Cuyahoga County, Ohio, held 
that the men had a right to strike but 
for their contracts and that the only 
wrongful act done by them was to 
violate their contracts by collectively 
quitting. It further held that the con- 
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tracts to which the Bicknell Company 
was not a party cannot be enforced 
by it nor can it maintain a suit against 
those who induced the men to violate 
their contracts. 


(P. 307) The U.S. Supreme Court 
has recently held in the case of Bed- 
ford Cut Stone Co. et al. vs. Journey-— 
men Stonecutters’ Association, et al., 
that it is a conspiracy in restraint of — 
trade for union workmen to refuse to 
work on material which has been par- 
tially prepared by nonunion workmen. ~ 

There is now pending in the U.S. 
District Court at Chicago, a suit in 
which the Western Union Telegraph 
Company has procured a temporary 
injunction restraining members of 
several building trade unions from 
quitting work when nonunion electri- 
cians in the employ of the Western 
Union Telegraph Company come to 
work on the same job. 8 

In numerous other decisions of the 
federal courts the right of union work- 
men to go on strike has been limited 
or denied. 

The right of workmen to quit work 
for any reason is guaranteed by the 
Constitution of the U.S., and is the 
only effective means which Labor has” 
for resisting oppression and for mak- 
ing economic progress. 

The A. F. of L. protests against 
this tendency of the federal courts to 
deprive workmen of their right to quit 
work for any reason they see fit, as 
being an invasion of the constitutional 
right of all men to freedom from in- 
voluntary servitude. 


Strikebreakers Trans portation— 
(1924, p. 71) A bill was introduced in 
Congress to regulate the transporta- 
tion of labor to any point where labor 
disturbance or strike is in progress. 
The bill provides a penalty for trans- 
porting workers from one state to 
another for the purpose of replacing 
men who are on strike unless such 
men are notified of the conditions un- 
der which they are required to work 


~ 
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and of the fact that there is a strike 
or lockout at the point where they are 
expected to work. It was referred to 
the Committee on Labor. Hearings 
were held and representatives of the 
American Federation of Labor and of 
other labor organizations appeared in 
favor of the bill. It was favorably 
reported to the House by the commit- 
tee and will come up in the next ses- 
sion. 


(P. 187) Convention requested E.C. 
to seek early passage of the bill. 


(1925, p. 55) A bill introduced in 
Congress provided a penalty against 
employers of labor or their agents or 
private employment agencies to in- 
duce men to go from state to state on 
the promise of employment unless 
they informed the applicants there 
was a strike at the point where they 
were to be employed. 

It was reported favorably by the 
Committee on Labor but failed to 
come to a vote because of the objec- 
tion to its consideration on a day 
when unanimous consent was required. 


(1936, p. 130) Congress in passing 
§. 2039 did more to prevent disturb- 
ances in labor disputes than could be 
accomplished in any other way. The 
law provides that whoever shall know- 
ingly transport, or cause to be trans- 
ported in interstate or foreign com- 
merce, any person with intent to em- 
ploy such person to obstruct or inter- 
fere with the right of peaceful picket- 
ing during any labor controversy af- 
fecting wages, hours, or conditions of 
labor, or the right of organization for 
the purpose of collective bargaining, 
shall be deemed guilty of a felony and 
shall be punishable by a fine not ex- 
ceeding’ $5,000, or by imprisonment 
not exceeding two years, or both in 
the discretion of the court. 
| According to the evidence submitted 

to the Committees on the Judiciary of 
both Houses, strike-breaking agencies 
have been the cause of riots and the 
| deaths of many strikers. It appears 
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that wherever there is peaceful pick- 
eting the scene changes when spies 
and thugs arrive on the scene. 
According to the report of the Com- 
mittee on Education and Labor to the 
Senate these organizations sometimes 
drum up business by fomenting indus- 
trial disorder where none exists in 
order to secure a contract to suppress 
it. Disputes can be settled, the report 
states, more amicably without the in- 
jection of professional thugs from the 
outside in an unfortunate situation. 


(1987, pp. 171, 319) Because the 
Byrnes Act which prohibited the 
transportation of persons in interstate 
commerce for the purpose of interfer- 
ing with peaceful picketing was mis- 
understood, a new bill was introduced 
in the 75th Congress. It provided: 


That (a) it shall be unlawful to 
transport or cause to be transported 
in interstate or foreign commerce 
any person who is employed or is to 
be employed for the purpose of ob- 
structing or interfering by force or 
threats with (1) peaceful picketing 
by employees during any labor con- 
troversy affecting wages, hours, or 
conditions of labor; or (2) the ex- 
ercise by employees of any of the 
rights of self-organization, collec- 
tive bargaining, or other concerted 
activities for mutual aid or pro- 
tection. 

Violators of the law, upon con- 
viction, shall be fined not more than 
$5,000 or imprisoned not more than 
two years or both. 

The bill passed the Senate August 
14 but no action was taken by the 
House. 


(1938, pp. 162, 551) Public No. 779 
prohibits the transportation of certain 
persons in interstate or foreign com- 
merce during labor controversies. The 
law is intended to clarify the provi- 
sions of the Act of June 24, 1936, pro- 
hibiting the transportation of strike 
breakers in interstate commerce. 

The law makes it clear that inter- 
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ference with peaceful picketing and 
interference with the exercise by em- 
ployees of any of the rights of self- 
organization or collective bargaining 
are both included. The old law was 
not clear on this point. 

The new law provides that any per- 
son who transports or causes to be 
transported in interstate or foreign 
commerce any person who is employed 
or is to be employed for the purpose 
of obstructing or interfering by force 
or threats with (1) peaceful picket- 
ing by employees during any labor 
controversy affecting wages, hours, or 
conditions of labor; or (2) the exer- 
cise by employees of any of the rights 
of self-organization, collective bar- 
gaining, shall be deemed guilty of a 
felony and shall upon conviction there- 
of be fined not more than $5,000 or 
imprisoned not more than two years 
or both. 


Subcontractors—(1938, pp. 163, 543) 
H.R. 146, to require contractors on 
public-building projects to name their 
subcontractors, passed both Houses, 
but was given a “‘pocket veto” by the 
President. 

The objective of the proposed leg- 
islation was to eliminate or curtail a 
vicious practice variously known as 
“bid shopping” or “bid peddling” in 
connection with government contracts. 

It is the practice of a general con- 
tractor in making up his successful 
bid to utilize figures submitted by 
several subcontractors in each phase 
of the contract, such as foundation, 
plumbing, electrical fixtures, etc. The 
contractor would use the lowest bids 
of the subcontractors in obtaining the 
contract. The contractor then informs 
the other subcontractors who bid on 
the various phases of the work that 
he will give them the subcontract if 
they are willing to shave the low fig- 
ure presented. 

According to a report made by the 
Public Buildings and Grounds Com- 
mittee the cut-throat competition be- 


— 
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tween the several concerns makes the 
cost of the work much lower to the 
general contractor than he figures in 
his bid, the difference being additional 
profit. It was found by the committee 
that these conditions often brought 
about the failure of the subcontractor. 


The bill will be reintroduced in the © 


next session of Congress as it is of 
great importance to the building 
trades workmen that the bill become 
a law. 


Subsidies to Business Protested— 
(1952, p. 38) Res, 48: 

Whereas—Plants are moving from 
New York State stimulated by prom- 
ises of cheap labor and free, or no, 
taxation for many years at the ex- 
pense of the taxpayer, who is also a 
worker, and 


Whereas—Large profits from such — 


out-of-town enterprises are made in 
New York State, and 
Whereas—Organized labor is not 
opposed to the freedom of movement 
of business enterprises nor to the in- 
dustrialization of new areas, but 


rather to the exploitation of workers — 


and of taxpayers, therefore, be it 
Resolved—That this convention call 
upon Congress and the state legisla- 
tures to enact legislation outlawing 
the direct and indirect subsidization of 


>Fiamn 


} 


; 


os sys . . ; 
municipalities of business enterprises 


which subsidization works to exploit 
workers and taxpayers. 


(P. 467) Convention approved the 


resolution “in spirit and substance” 
and referred the matter to the officers 
of the A. F. of L. “to find methods 
that will discourage and stop this 
practice.” ; 


Subversive Activities Control Board 


—(1949, p.212) The Executive Coun- 


cil pointed out the traditional opposi- 
tion of the A. F. of L. to Communism, 
Fascism and other un-American ide- 


ologies; that A. F. of L. affiliates haa 


repeatedly been warned against such 


organizations and insisted that our 


affiliates deny admission to Commu- 
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nists. It was explained in the report, 
however, that the A. F. of L. felt im- 
pelled to oppose proposed legislation 
known as S. 1194 for the following 
reasons: 

S. 1194 sets up a subversive activi- 
ties control board of three with ex- 
traordinary powers over minority po- 
litical parties and voluntary organiza- 
tions of citizens. The board is per- 
mitted to designate political parties or 
voluntary organizations as Commu- 
nists or Communist-front organiza- 
tions. If the bill becomes law, such 
political organizations must register 
with the Attorney General and dis- 
close the names of their membership 
and the Communist-front organiza- 
tions must register and name their 
officers publicly. All material sent out 
by them, by air or ordinary mail, must 
be designated as coming from a 
“Commy” source. Members of these 
political organizations could not hold 
non-elective federal positions or se- 
cure passports. While the board would 
not have the authority to outlaw or- 
ganizations as designated by the 
board, such organizations so desig- 
nated would be terribly hampered. The 
bill would permit the setting of pre- 
cedents which might result disastrous- 
ly to labor organizations themselves 
and for these reasons, as above stated, 
we opposed it. 

(P. 464) The difficulty of enacting 
| legislative protection against the ac- 
tivities of the Communist Party and 
their agents lies in defining such acts 
and providing penalties without also 
restricting the rights and liberty of 
free citizens. The most effective ac- 
tion and defense against these sub- 
_versive groups and persons lie with 
voluntary organization. Each organ- 
ization has the responsibility of keep- 
ing its own membership free of these 
subversive agents of foreign govern- 
ments and its prestige unembarrassed 
by those who work to destroy the 
freedom of democracy. Each organi- 
zation must keep its membership in- 
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formed on Communist tactics, Commu- 
nist Party undertakings, and Commu- 
nist-front organizations. With depend- 
able information free citizens can 
protect themselves. We have a right 
to expect equally great care on the 
part of the government in selecting 
personnel and enforcing immigration 
and passport law. 


Sugar Industry—(1936, p.133) S. 4418 
was a bill to protect the welfare of 
domestic producers and processors of 
sugar beets and sugar cane, and do- 
mestic consumers of sugar. Section 
202 provided for grants to tenants, 
adherent planters and share croppers 
under certain conditions. Section 203 
fixes the hours at which children shall 
be worked. As it is of great impor- 
tance, that part of the section referred 
to is herewith quoted: 


Sec. 203. The payment authorized 
by section 202 may be conditioned 
upon... the producer not employ- 
ing, or suffering or permitting the 
employment, by any other person, 
directly or indirectly, in the produc- 
tion, cultivation, or harvesting of 
sugar beets or sugar cane on his 
farm, of any child under the age of 
fourteen years, except a member of 
his own immediate family, whether 
for gain to such child or any other 
person, and the producer not em- 
ploying or permitting such employ- 
ment of a child between the ages of 
fourteen and sixteen years, inclu- 
sive, except a member of his imme- 
diate family, for a longer period 
than eight hours each day, except 
students enrolled in vocational and 
agricultural classes in the public 
schools, where the directed and su- 
pervised practice work on sugar 
cane plantations or sugar beet 
farms is done with and under the 
direction of vocational agricultural 
teachers employed by the State or 
any political subdivision thereof 
(the word “State” being inclusive of 
Hawaii, Puerto Rico, and the Virgin 
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Islands); (c) the payment of mini- 
mum wages by producers to work- 
ers, the number of working hours, 
and, where necessary, the time and 
method of payment of wages, in 
connection with the production, cul- 
tivation, or harvesting of sugar 
beets or sugar cane; (d) the sub- 
mission to the Secretary of Labor 
of any labor dispute involving the 
producer in connection with the pro- 
duction, cultivation, or harvesting 
of sugar beets or sugar cane, when 
any such dispute has been presented 
to the Secretary by the producer, 
or any other person and, after the 
Secretary has determined to adjudi- 
cate such dispute, the abiding by 
the decision of the Secretary with 
respect to such labor dispute; (e) 
the producer not reducing the num- 
ber or area of sharecroppers, ad- 
herent planters, or tenants. 


Objection has been raised to that 
portion of the section italicized. An- 
other fault found with the section is 
that no limit is fixed to the age of a 
child who is a member of the pro- 
ducer’s’ own immediate family. 


(1938, p. 431) The A. F. of L. 
records its allegiance to the many 
workers in the sugar beet industry, 
and expresses the hope to the govern- 
ment officials charged with the admin- 
istration of the Sugar Act of 1987, 
that this Act be administered, as was 
clearly intended by Congress at the 
time of its passage, In such a way as 
to maintain the American sugar in- 
dustry and thereby protect the wel- 
fare of the many workers dependent 
upon it for a livelihood. 


(1939, p. 449) The A. F. of L. as 
evidence of its allegiance to the many 
workers in the beet sugar industry of 
the United States, hereby pledges as- 
sistance and help in securing the leg- 
islation, and the proper administra- 
tion of such legislation, as is necessary 
to maintain the domestic sugar indus- 
try and to protect the livelihood and 
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prosperity of the workers engaged 
therein. 


(Child Labor)—(1940, pp. 83-84, 408) 
In considering report of E.C. on sub- 
ject of legislation proposed to permit 
payments of subsidies to certain sugar 
producers who had unknowingly vio- 
lated child labor provisions of Sugar 
Act of 1930, convention directed con- 
tinuance of efforts of A. F. of L. to 
abolish child labor in industry. 


(Surplus Disposal) (Puerto Rico)— 
(1949, pp. 387, 497) The sale of sur- 
plus Puerto Rican sugar through the 
channels of the Marshall Plan Organ-— 
ization or through some plan fixed by 
the U.S. Department of Agriculture, 
was proposed in Res. 106. An amend-— 
ment to the Sugar Act of 1948 was 
requested. The original resolution 
was amended and approved with the 
following “resolves”: 

Resolved—By the American Feder- 
ation of Labor in Convention assem- 
bled in the City of St. Paul, Minn.: 

1. That in view of the prevailing 
economic conditions of the Island of 
Puerto Rico, it vigorously and earn- 
estly urges from the U.S. Department 
of Agriculture and from the Marshall 
Plan Organization that steps be 
taken so that the American Territory 
of Puerto Rico could find the way to 
sell its surplus production of sugar 
through the channels of said Marshall 
Plan Organization or through those 
that could be appropriately fixed by 
the U.S. Department of Agriculture. 

2. That the Executive Council of 
the A. F. of L. be instructed to order 
a thorough study of the Sugar Act of 
1948 in order to recommend to the 
U.S. Congress the corresponding 
amendment to said Act to protect not 
only the domestic area of Puerto Rico 
but thousands and thousands of work- 
ers employed in the sugar industry in 
the United States. 


(Investigation)—(1951, p. 290) Res. 
42 directed attention to the problems 
of the domestic sugar industry and 
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called upon the A. F. of L. to convene 
a conference of representatives of all 
the labor organizations concerned for 
the purpose of instituting an investi- 
gation of the Sugar Act of 1948, and 
to prepare a program to be submitted 
to the Executive Council. 


(P. 562) Convention expressed sym- 
pathy with the resolution and referred 
it to the officers of the Federation for 
such consideration and action as 
seems warranted in order to be help- 
ful to the employees in the sugar 
producing areas. 


(Marketing Quotas)—(1955, p. 129) 
The E.C. reported renewed efforts to 
amend the Sugar Act of 1948 creating 
new formulas for sugar marketing 
quotas. ... 

These proposals were inspired by 
southern cane growers and the beet 
sugar producers of the West. It is 
claimed that the present quotas are 
too low and that the proposed adjust- 
ments are necessary in order to main- 
tain a stabilized economy in the Amer- 
ican sugar industry. Under these pro- 
posals, the increase in mainland quo- 
tas would be charged against the 
Cuban quota. This would mean a re- 
duction of approximately 300,000 tons 
in the Cuban quota. Such action, it 
is indicated, would cause a serious 
| unemployment problem in Cuba. 

The American Federation of Labor 
has a special interest in this legisla- 
tion because members of unions affili- 
ated with the A. F. of L. work for 
both the beet sugar and cane sugar 
industries in this country. In addi- 
tion, the A. F. of L. has developed 
fraternal bonds of friendship with the 
workers in the sugar fields of Cuba, 
the Philippines, and other Latin 
| American countries. 


(P. 130) Many interests have to be 
considered when sugar legislation is 
| being worked out. The best way to 
get the job done is to work for equity 
and fairness with full consideration 
| for all interests. ... 
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We believe that considerations of 
equity suggest that all producers 
should share proportionately in the 
increase in sugar consumption that 
will naturally develop during the com- 
ing years with the growth of U.S. 
population. As a matter of principle, 
we believe that both domestic and 
foreign producers should share in this 
increase. 


Supply, Ministry of, Proposed (see: 
War Production Board) 


Suspension of National and Inter- 
national Unions (Forming Dual Or- 
ganizations)— (1940, pp. 59, 446) The 
convention carefully considered and 
debated the recommendation of the 
Executive Council relative to the 
power of the E.C. to suspend national 
and international unions who conspire 
to create organizations dual to the 
A. F. of L. The following recom- 
mendation of the convention Commit- 
tee on Laws was finally adopted and 
became the policy of the Federation 
in such cases: 

The American Federation of Labor 
is definitely committed to the preser- 
vation as well as the practice of 
democracy. Our great organization 
seeks to apply the principles of democ- 
racy in a broad and comprehensive 
way in the administration of its af- 
fairs. We firmly believe in majority 
rule in the formulation and execution 
of administrative and organizational 
policies in accordance with democra- 
tic rules and procedure. We maintain 
that the membership of the American 
Federation of Labor shall formulate 
its policies, control and administer its 
affairs and determine its course 
through majority decisions arrived at 
in thorough democratic fashion at an- 
nual conventions of the American 
Federation of Labor. 

In conformity with this principle, 
the Executive Council recommends to 
the 60th Annual Convention of the 
American Federation of Labor that a 
national or international union char- 
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tered by and affiliated with the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor can be sus- 
pended from membership in the 
American Federation of Labor only 
by a majority vote of the duly ac- 
credited delegates in attendance at 
any session of a convention; except in 
cases where two or more national and 
international unions unite and con- 
spire to create and launch an organ- 
ization for any purpose dual to the 
American Federation of Labor. In 
that event, if two or more organiza- 
tions conspire to create or form a 
movement dual to the American Fed- 
eration of Labor, charges may be 
legally and properly filed against said 
organizations, a hearing held upon 
said charges, and if found guilty, said 
organizations may be suspended from 
affiliation with the American Federa- 
tion of Labor by the Executive Coun- 
cil, subject to appeal to the next an- 
nual convention of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor, as provided for by 
the laws of the American Federation 
of Labor. 


The foregoing subject matter sub- 
mitted by the Executive Council deal- 
ing with the democratic principles and 
procedure of the Federation, in the 
formulatiton of policy to control its 
affairs by majority vote, as well as 
practice to be observed in the suspen- 
sion of national and international un- 
ions, received lengthy and careful con- 
sideration by your committee which, 
after due deliberation recommends 
concurrence in the proposal as sub- 
mitted to the effect— 


that a national or international un- 
ion chartered by and affiliated with 
the American Federation of Labor 
can be suspended from membership 
in the American Federation of La- 
bor only by a majority vote of the 
duly accredited delegates in attend- 
ance at any session of a convention; 
except in cases where two or more 
national or international unions 
unite and conspire to create and 
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launch an organization for any pur- 
pose dual to the American Federa- 
tion of Labor. In that event, if two 
or more organizations conspire to 
create and form a dual movement 
to the American Federation of La-— 
bor, charges may be legally and 
properly filed against said organi- 
zations, a hearing held upon said 
charges, and if found guilty, said 
organizations may be suspended 
from affiliation with the American 
Federation of Labor by the Execu- 
tive Council, subject to appeal to 
the next annual convention of the 
American Federation of Labor, as 
provided for by the laws of the 
American Federation of Labor. 


We further recommend that the 
secretary-treasurer with approval of 
the Executive Council be empowered 
to make the necessary insertions and 
amendments in the constitution to 
make these proposals effective. 


Taft-Hartley Act (also see: Anti- 
Labor Legislation; Anti-Communist 
Affidavits)—(1947, pp. 241, 587) Un- 
der the title “Anti-Labor Legislation’ 
the E.C. reported on the enactment of 
the Taft-Hartley Law as follows: 

In January, the new Congress wa 
deluged with a flood of anti-labor bills 
upon which protracted hearings wen 
held in both the House and Senate. 
During the time the House Commit- 
tee was engaged in hearings, it had 
attorneys engaged in drafting legis- 
lation which was introduced and 
known as the Hartley Bill, H.R. 3020. 
While on the Senate side, an anti- 
labor bill was reported from the me 


ate Committee on Labor and Public 
Welfare, introduced by Senator Taf 
carrying the number of S. 1126. 
Sponsors of these bills claimed that 
the Congress had received a mandate 
in the November, 1946, election to 
enact them. Facts are that the bills 
are the culmination of a protract 
campaign covering years by anti- 
labor House and Senate members a7 | 


: : 
qi 
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by unfriendly newspapers and radio 

commentators. 

A committee appeared before the 
Congressional Committees and stated 
our opposition, but the Hartley Bill, 
H.R. 3020, was enacted after consid- 
erable modification because of the 
Senate’s action in passing the Taft 
Bill. (Public Law 101.) 

Every effort was made to defeat this 
legislation with the support of our 
national and international affiliates, 
our departments, our state federa- 
tions of labor, our city central bodies, 
and our directly affiliated federal 
locals. Thirty-two state federations 
of labor and 43 central labor unions 
sent their officers and representatives 
to Washington to aid in the fight 
against the bill, at their own expense, 
as did many national and international 
unions and all of the railroad brother- 
hoods. 

Title IV of the Taft-Hartley Labor 
Act creates a joint committee to be 
appointed from among the members 
of the House and Senate Committees 
who drafted, reported, and passed the 
Act, to make an exhaustive investiga- 
tion of industrial relations . . . Thus 
those who are principally respon- 
sible for the legislation are to inves- 
tigate and report its results. 

They have announced that their 
studies, in brief, will be along the fol- 
lowing lines: 

1. The history of labor relations 
in 20 selected firms. 
Industry-wide bargaining. 
Welfare funds. 

. The operation of the new law, 
with a view to recommending 
any needed changes. 

5. Constitutions and internal or- 

ganization of unions. 

An analysis of the bill and a de- 
tailed legal report upon it is made 
elsewhere in this report, but the law 
is very unfair and so complicated that 
court decisions will be necessary be- 
fore anyone knows what it really 
means. : 


Hooke 
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(P. 587) The report of the conven- 


tion committee was unanimously 
adopted, containing the following 
statement: 


. . . Suffice it to say that the law 
attempts by every open and subtle 
means to destroy every right organ- 
ized labor has gained over the years. 
The union security principle has been 
repudiated, the right to strike and 
picket has been severely curtaiied, the 
principle of mutual aid has been de- 
nied, the era of “government by in- 
junction” has been revived, and pro- 
tection of the right to organize has 
been deliberately weakened. As if 
that were not enough, the framers of 
the Act have deliberately sought to 
discourage and sabotage collective 
bargaining itself in entire reversal of 
the principles and philosophy under- 
lying the Wagner Act of 1935. The 
American Federation of Labor has 
pledged its every resource to obtain 
the repeal of this iniquitous law 
through defeat at the polls of every 
Congressman who, by voting for this 
outrageous legislation, has sought to 
weaken if not destroy the labor move- 
ment. 

In connection with this portion of 
the Executive Council’s Report, your 
committee includes Resolution No. 34: 

Whereas—Many Republicans, along 
with the Southern Poll Tax Democrats 
in the Congress of the United States, 
have intensified their drive to adopt 
vicious anti-labor legislation, and 

Whereas—This drive is supposedly 
designed to give the worker his “bill 
of rights” or to “equalize the respon- 
sibility of both Labor and manage- 
ment,” but its true aim is to destroy 
the organized labor movement and 
establish the open shop, and 

Whereas—These bills are being de- 
veloped and pushed by the National 
Association of Manufacturers at the 
cost of millions of dollars which should 
rightfully be given to their employees 
in the form of wage increases, there- 
fore, be it 
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Resolved—That every member of 
the American Federation of Labor be 
urged to mobilize with other members 
of organized labor to resist with all 
their might this onslaught against the 
working people in our country, and 
that we go on record as determined 
to fight every anti-labor law already 
passed, to eliminate these laws from 
the statute books. 


(P. 405) A strong moving desire on 
the part of working men and women 
for the realization of higher standards 
of living has served to establish and 
stimulate the growth and expansion 
of labor unions. The progress and 
development of labor unions have run 
parallel to the steady ever increasing 
demand of the workers for higher 
wages, improved conditions of em- 
ployment, security and social justice. 

Time and experience have shown 
that the labor union is the instrumen- 
tality which served to promote the 
economic, social and industrial wel- 
fare of the workers everywhere. Even 
non-union workers have been the ben- 
eficiarcies of the gains made by the 
organized labor movement. 

The organization of working men 
and women means the mobilization of 
their economic strength so that they 
may substitute collective action for 
individual action. The material, edu- 
cational, and cultural well being of all 
classes of people depend upon an ade- 
quate financial income. To workers 
that means wages, high enough to 
enable them to maintain themselves in 
decency and comfort and to establish 
a standard of living commensurate 
with the requirements of American 
cititzenship. 

This is a noble objective. It squares 
with the American way of life. Work- 
ers everywhere should be encouraged, 
not hampered or hindered, in their ef- 
forts to realize such a high and lofty 
purpose. Such an economic and social 
order would serve to perpetuate our 
free democratic form of government, 
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or the acceptance of any totalitarian 
philosophy and to serve as a guaran-— 
tee of the preservation of our free 


to prevent the spread of Communism, 


enterprise system. 

Apparently the authors and sup- 
porters of the Taft-Hartley anti-labor 
law ignored all these facts. Their ac- 
tions must be interpreted as meaning 
that strong serviceable labor unions 
must not be permitted to exist within 
our economic and social life, that only 
weak and impotent labor unions shall 
be allowed to survive and that Labor 
may have the shadow of a labor move- 
ment but not the substance. 

This fact is reflected in every word, 
line, sentence and paragraph of the 
notorious Taft-Hartley Law. It seeks 
to weaken, render impotent and de- 
stroy labor unions. It does so by strik- 
ing a vital blow at free collective bar- 
gaining and substitute a process of 
government domination over employ- 
er-employee relationships. The nego- 
tiation of closed shop agreements are 
forbidden and the regulations, limita- 
tions and prescribed methods which 
must be followed regarding union 
membership are all designed to make 
it impossible for labor unions to live 
and function effectively. : 

In addition to the classification of 
Unfair Labor Practices in this Act, 
some stated and others vague, which 
employers charge against labor un= 
ions, the Act provides that damage 
suits may be instituted for alleged 
violation of contracts, and there is re- 
established the abhorrent principle 
and practice of government by injunc- 
tion. The purpose of those who sup- 
ported the Taft-Hartley Act to effec- 
tively destroy labor unions, is made 
crystal clear in this provision of it. — 

The revision and reconstruction of the 
National Labor Relations Board has 
created confusion and uncertainty. Its 
real meaning will never be clearly 
understood until is has been defined 
by the courts. Employers and employ- 
ees will vehemently differ as to the 
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real meaning of the provisions of the 
revised and newly created National 
Labor Relations Board. All of this 
will serve to promote strife between 
employers and employees—the ex- 
penditure of large sums of money in 
court proceedings and woeful lack of 
cooperation between management and 
Labor. President Truman emphasized 
this fact in his veto message when he 
stated: 


I find that the National Labor Re- 
lations Act would be converted from 
an instrument with the major pur- 
pose of protecting the rights of 
workers to organize and bargain 
collectively into a maze of pitfalls 
and complex procedures. As a re- 
sult of these complexities employ- 
ers and workers would find new bar- 
riers to mutual understanding. 

The bill time and again would re- 
move the settlement of differences 
from the bargaining table to courts 
of law. Instead of learning to live 
together, employers and unions are 
invited to engage in costly, time- 
consuming litigation, inevitably em- 
bittering both parties. 

Here the President set forth in 
simple language the evils of the 
new National Labor Relations Board 
and the great disservice to human re- 
lations in industry which is bound to 
follow the enforcement of said amend- 
ed National Labor Relations Act. Be- 
cause the amendments to the National 
Labor Relations Act, as set forth in 
the Taft-Hartley Bill, are susceptible 
of varied interpretations and are con- 
fusing to the highest degree, we would 
prefer no National Labor Relations 
Board than the National Labor Rela- 
tions Board with its administrative 
authority as set forth in the Taft- 
Hartley Law. 


The Taft-Hartley Law is filled with 
“Thou Shall Nots” and “Thou Must” 
to the officers and members of labor 
unions. The supporters of the Taft- 
Hartley Law virtually declare “Labor 
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Unions in the United States must be 
made weak and ineffective. Their abil- 
ity to serve working people, to pre- 
serve economic freedom and to estab- 
lish higher standards of living for the 
wage earners of the nation must be 
limited and defined.” 

The provision of the Taft-Hartley 
Bill which provides that it shall be 
unlawful for any labor organization 
to make a contribution or expenditure 
in connection with the election of 
members of Congress, strikes a vital 
blow at freedom of speech and free- 
dom of press. This section must be 
interpreted as meaning that the sup- 
porters of the Taft-Hartley Bill 
sought to make it a crime for Labor 
to exercise the right of freedom of 
the press and freedom of speech in 
order to prevent them from being re- 
elected to Congress. 

The vicious feature of this section 
is reflected in the fact that it provides 
any officer of a labor organization or 
any labor organization which exercises 
the right of freedom of speech or free- 
dom of the press in opposing a Mem- 
ber of Congress who voted for the 
Taft-Hartley Bill for re-election, shall 
be guilty of a criminal offense pun- 
ishable by a fine or imprisonment, or 
both. Here in this section is reflected 
the hatred of Members of Congress 
toward labor unions and their fixed 
bitter determination to destroy them 
if possible. 

The National Association of Man- 
ufacturers and other employer organ- 
izations may function and serve their 
respective membership without any 
substantial interference on the part of 
government. They are practically free 
from legislative restraints and limita- 
tions. The attorneys who serve the 
National Association of Manufactur- 
ers and who prepared and wrote the 
Taft-Hartley Bill saw to it that their 
clients were exempt from many of the 
provisions of the Act to which unions 
and their members are subjected. 

The Taft-Hartley Act is a strike and 
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strife-provoking Act. It should be 
properly classified as such. It will 
serve to prevent the workers from 
agreeing to incorporate a no-strike 
pledge in written contracts. It means 
the end of sound Labor-management 
relations and the substitution therefor 
of distrust, suspicion, and class hatred. 

And now, we the representatives of 
7,500,000 members of the American 
Federation of Labor, after giving sol- 
emn consideration to all the facts 
herein stated, the provisions of the 
Taft-Hartley Act and its legal analy- 
sis prepared by the Legal Department 
of the American Federation of Labor, 
herewith declare that the following 
shall be our pledge and uncompromis- 
ing purpose. 

1. Because we believe many of the 
provisions of the Taft-Hartley Bill 
are unconstitutional, we will chal- 
lenge the validity of said sections in 
the courts. In doing so, we shall avail 
ourselves of the opportunity to appeal 
in accordance with court procedure 
to the Supreme Court of the United 
States. We shall exhaust every legal 
recourse at our command in the efforts 
we put forth to test the validity of this 
Act. 

2. The repeal of this notorious leg- 
islation shall be our fixed objective. 
We shall never be reconciled to the 
acceptance of this legislation. We 
shall oppose it—fight it at every step 
and every opportunity—until we suc- 
ceed in our efforts to bring about its 
repeal. Our action in this respect 
will be based upon the fact that we 
regard the Taft-Hartley Bill as a slave 
measure, un-American, vicious and de- 
structive of Labor’s constitutional 
rights. 

3. We will organize, unite and con- 
centrate our efforts toward bringing 
about the defeat of every member of 
Congress for reelection who voted in 
favor a final enactment of the Taft- 
Hartley Bill. 

4. To protect our organizations 
against possible suits for damages and 
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other vexatious and destructive liti- 
gation under this law, it is recom- 
mended that no-strike provisions be 
omitted from all future agreements, 
written or oral. 


5. In order that the workers of the 
nation may be accorded a full and 
complete opportunity to vote in na- 
tional elections, we recommend that 
our organizations set aside this day 
as a holiday to be devoted solely to 
election purposes. 

6. We recommend that the Execu- 
tive Council of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor give full and complete 
consideration to the declarations of 
this conference and in addition, pre- 
pare for the consideration of the next 
Convention of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor a program giving full 
effect to these purposes. 


(Pp. 583, 587) In addition to the 
report of the E.C. on this subject, five — 
resolutions were presented to the con- — 
vention for consideration. The reso- 
lutions were referred to the appro- — 
priate committee which reported on 
them, together with the section of the 
E.C. report jointly. The report and ~ 
action of the convention follow: 

Your committee in studying this 
portion of the Executive Council’s re-— 
port, finds that the council has pre-— 
sented a most effective summary of 
the valid reasons for our objection to 
a law which was evidently intended 
to weaken collective bargaining, han- 
dicap the work of organizing the un- 
organized, and then make it more dif- 
ficult to establish and maintain satis- 
factory relations with their employers. 

In view of the comprehensive char- 
acter of the Executive Council’s re- 
port, your committee believes it un- 
necessary to attempt any additional 
presentation, and therefore recom- 
mends full approval of the declara- 
tions and recommendations adopted 
by the Conference of National and 
International Unions held July 9, 1947, 
in Washington, D. C., upon the call 
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of the American Federation of Labor. 

In connection with this portion of 
the Executive Council’s report, your 
committee has considered Resolutions 
Nos. 7, 40, 44, 56, 59, which we recom- 
mend be referred to the Executive 
Council. 


(Publicity Campaign)—(1947, p. 260) 
The Executive Council at its meeting 
held in April decided to supplement 
the work being done by our legislative 
representatives in Washington against 
the enactment of anti-labor legislation 
by conducting a nationwide publicity 
campaign acquainting the general 
public with the vicious anti-democratic 
character of the Taft-Hartley Bill. 


At the time of the council meeting 
the Hartley bill had already passed 
the House of Representatives by a 
large majority and the Senate bill 
sponsored by Senator Taft had been 
reported to the Senate by the Com- 
mittee on Labor and Education. 


The council authorized the levying 
of a voluntary assessment of fifteen 
cents (15c) a member to conduct an 
intensive radio and newspaper cam- 
paign against this legislation. A com- 
mittee was appointed by the council 
which was authorized to give full ef- 
fect to the purpose of the council in 
publicizing the dangers inherent to 
the nation as a whole in the Taft and 
Hartley bills. 

On April 22nd the Executive Coun- 
cil wired the various affiliates of the 
A. F. of L. informing them of the 
council action and requesting their 
Support through the medium of the 
voluntary assessment referred to 
above. The response to this appeal of 
the A. F. of L. was immediate and 
gratifying. Within 48 hours more than 
$300,000 was raised through this as- 
sessment. Approximately $1,000,000 
Was contributed during the entire 
campaign. 

On Monday, April 28th, President 
Green at the suggestion of the com- 
mittee called a meeting of a number 
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of representatives of the A. F of L. 
who represent unions in the theatrical, 
radio and amusement field. At that 
meeting arrangements were made for 
an extensive radio campaign. In ad- 
dition, the publicity director was au- 
thorized to secure additional help and 
to arrange for the publication of 
newspaper advertisements in the lead- 
ing newspapers of the country to pre 
sent the A. F. of L. position in regar: 
to this legislation. 

The newspaper campaign started 
Monday, May 5, with a full page ad 
appearing in 212 newspapers in the 
leading cities of the country, and fol- 
lowing it up with seven five-column 
ads, special ads and a final appeal 
for Senate support of a veto when 
the bill was on the President’s desk. 

That this advertising campaign was 
effective was attested by the huge 
volume of mail it elicited and by the 
widespread comment it evoked. 

Nevertheless, it goes without say- 
ing that the advertising could have 
achieved far greater results if there 
had been more time to prepare the 
material and chart its distribution. 
Careful advance planning is essential 
to obtaining the best results from ad- 
vertising. This fact should be given 
due consideration in any future pub- 
lic relations program formulated by 
the A. F. of L. 

In the radio field an Entertainment 
Unions Committee was formed of the 
representatives of the A. F. of L. un- 
ions in the amusement business. This 
committee was given authority to pre- 
pare and supervise an extensive radio 
campaign. . 

Beginning with the week of June 
5 an A. F. of L. program was broad- 
cast every week-day afternoon for a 
period of seven weeks. This program 
featured the outstanding stars in the 
theatrical and radio fields and covered 
a total of 239 stations over the ABC 
coast-to-coast network. 

In addition, there was a fifteen- 
minute program featuring various 
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prominent people in political, indus- 
trial and religious life of the nation 
which appeared every Tuesday night 
from May 13 to June 10 and covered 
229 stations. 

The participating unions, including 
the Actors Equity Association, the 
American Federation of Musicians, 
the American Federation of Radio 
Artists, the Screen Actors Guild, the 
American Guild of Musical Artists, 
the Chorus Equity Association, the 
American Guild of Variety Artists, 
the Radio Directors Guild and the 
Association of Theatrical Press Agents 
and Managers. The Radio Writers 
Guild of the Authors League of 
America, although an independent 
guild, also cooperated and participated 
in the activities of the Entertainment 
Unions Committee. 

Further, a one-half hour program 
every Thursday night for a period of 
six weeks covered 229 stations and 
presented the top artists in the amuse- 
ment field. Included on this program 
were America’s outstanding actors and 
actresses and the very finest bands 
and orchestras that Hollywood had to 
offer. 

Every Sunday afternoon during this 
period over 406 stations of the Mu- 
tual network there was another half- 
hour program which was a rebroad- 
cast of the Thursday night program 
mentioned above. 

The results of this campaign and 
its effect on public opinion were highly 
gratifying. While the Taft-Hartley 
Bill was eventually enacted into law 
we feel sure from the flood of mail 
received by the President and by the 
members of Congress that public opin- 
ion was against this bill. 

The newspaper and radio programs 
of the A. F. of L. served a tremen- 
dously useful purpose and pointed to 
the future possibilities for Labor in 
this particular field. 


(1948, p. 234) (Conference of In- 
dependent Unions) 
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Res. 3 called upon the American 
Federation of Labor, the Congress of 
Industrial Organizations, Railroad 
Brotherhoods, The United Mine Work- 
ers, The International Association of 
Machinists and other independent un- 
ions to convene a National Emergency 
Congress in Washington for the pur- 
pose of working out joint plans to com- 
bat anti-union injunctions and all 
other attacks by the present National 
Labor Relations Board as well as a 
concerted campaign for the repeal of 
this vicious legislation. 


(P. 522) Res. 3, 28, 26, 38, 87, 107 
referred to officers of A. F. of L. “for 
such consideration and disposition as 
time and circumstances deem best.” 


(P. 288) Res, 28: 


Whereas—The past year has clearly 
established that the Taft-Hartley Act 
is in fact an instrument to disrupt 
and destroy long-established union 
conditions, and 

Whereas—The National Labor Re- 
lations Board . . . has been converted 
into an agency for anti-union em- 
ployer organizations, and 


Whereas — Government injunctions 
in labor disputes have been issued 
against American Federation of La- 
bor, Congress of Industrial Organiza- 
tions and independent unions, with the 
sole purpose of destroying historic col- 
lective bargaining rights of labor, 
therefore, be it 


Resolved—That the American Fed- 


eration of Labor, Congress of Indus- 


trial Organizations, Railroad Brother- — 


hoods, the United Mine Workers, the 


International Association of Machin- — 


ists and other independent unions con- 
vene a national emergency Congress 


in Washington for the purpose of 


working out joint plans to combat an- 
ti-union injunctions and all other at- 
tacks by the present National Labor 
Relations Board, as well as a concerted 


campaign for the repeal of the vicious — 


law itself. 


i 
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(P. 322) Res. 107 proposed that 
a conference be convened of all 
labor groups (unaffiliated as well as 
A. F. of L. and independent) for the 
purpose of working out plans for com- 
bating anti-union injunctions and 
other attacks by the NLRB, as well 
as a concerted campaign for the repeal 
of all anti-labor laws. 


(Union Elections)—(P. 240) Res. 
26 called upon the A. F. of L. 
“to demand the repeal of the require- 
ments for union shop elections in the 
Taft-Hartley Law and that the next 
Congress be made cognizant of this 
demand at the earliest possible oppor- 
tunity”. 


(Clearing House Proposed)—(p. 


244) Res. 38: 


Whereas—Many legal actions are 
already pending under the provisions 
of the Tart-Hartley Law, and it is ap- 
parent that many more such actions 
will be instituted by or against labor 
organizations, and 

Whereas — The outcome of these 
suits will create legal precedents which 
will be binding not only on the par- 
ticular litigants but on other labor 
unions as well, and 

Whereas—It is therefore in the in- 
terests of the organized labor move- 
ment that legal actions under the Taft- 
Hartley Law be considered in the light 
of their impact on the labor movement 
as well as on the particular litigants, 
and should be carried on in the light of 
the effect and possible outcome of such 
legal actions on unions other than 
the litigants, and 

Whereas — Under these circum- 
stances, it it also desirable that unions 
and their legal counsel be kept fully 
informed concerning the litigation in 
which other trade unions are involved, 
and 

Whereas—These objectives can best 
be obtained by the coordination of 
labor litigation under the law, there- 
fore, be it 
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Resolved—That this convention of 
the American Federation of Labor in- 
structs the Executive Council to can- 
vass the possibilities of setting up a 
central legal clearing house which 
shall be kept informed by American 
Federation of Labor unions of all 
pending litigation under the Taft- 
Hartley Law and which in turn shall, 
from time to time, inform the unions 
of the nature, character, and signifi- 
cance of pending litigation under the 
law. 

(P. 514) The following special re- 
port of the convention Committee on 
Resolutions, was unanimously adopted: 

The American people have spoken. 
The mandate of a free people, in a 
free election, has been recorded. The 
verdict of the ballot box is clear, con- 
cise, and convincing. 

The major issue of the 1948 presi- 
dential campaign was the repeal of 
the Taft-Hartley Act. It was sub- 
mitted to the electorate in one of the 
greatest series of debates in Ameri- 
can political history. What is most 
significant is that these history-mak- 
ing debates were carried on, not only 
in the campaign tours of the presiden- 
tial aspirants, but in every state and 
city of our land by thousands of speak- 
ers. Many of these were candidates 
for public office, and countless others, 
including trade union representatives, 
sought no office but realized what was 
at stake, and were determined to keep 
this issue close to the grass roots of 
our republic. 

The Taft-Hartley Act amended the 
Clayton amendments to the Anti-Trust 
Law, in a manner which eliminated 
the labor rights which had been es- 
tablished. 3 

The Taft-Hartley Act amended the 
Norris-LaGuardia Anti-injunction Act 
by making it mandatory that the 
board in control of the NLRB in cer- 
tain cases, go to the Federal Court 
to secure injunctions against labor. 
It also provided that in other types 
of cases, the board could use discre- 
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tionary authority in applying for in- 
junctions. 

Before the enactment of the Norris- 
LaGuardia Act, employers seeking in- 
junctions in connection with labor dis- 
putes, employed their own attorneys. 
Under the Taft-Hartley Act the Fed- 
eral Government, the tax-payers, met 
the cost. 

The Taft-Hartley Act contains 
many provisions making collective bar- 
gaining more difficult. It made it im- 
possible for trade unions to secure un- 
ion shop provisions in a collective bar- 
gaining agreement, until an election of 
the employes had been held. 


The Taft-Hartley Act places exclu- 
sive authority in the Chief Counsel 
of the NLRB, in the determination of 
all that should be done in a large ma- 
jority of labor cases. 


The Taft-Hartley Act was so drawn 
that many chains were forged which 
would not be used, except by a national 
administration determined to shackle 
labor hand and foot, or when an in- 
dustrial collapse threw hundreds of 
thousands out of employment. 


There was in the Act definite un- 
friendliness to organized labor. It was 
injurious to employers who believed 
in maintaining contractual relations 
with employes through collective bar- 
gaining. 

It did not give prime consideration 
to public welfare. It did not safeguard 
labor’s rights. The Act was a definite 
piece of class legislation, and for that 
reason it was intolerable to fair-think- 
ing men, whether in industry or la- 
bor. Its operation was rigidly driv- 
ing a wedge between fair-minded and 
thoughful employers and their organ- 
ized employes. 

This issue on the repeal of the Taft- 
Hartley Act, having been taken to the 
people for their decision, and having 
been decided in the affirmative, places 
the question squarely upon the elected 
representatives of the Congress of the 
United States. Will they now carry 
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out the will of the majority of the 
people as expressed at the polls? 

While 9 Senators and 57 Repre- 
sentatives—Republicans and Demo- 
crats alike, who voted for the Act were 
defeated for re-election, not a single 
member of Congress who voted to sus- 
tain the presidential veto of the Act, 
failed to be re-elected. 


The action of the voters made it 
clear that they were convinced that 
the Act was conceived in a narrow 
spirit of retailiation, and passed in a 
mood of defiance. It must not remain 
on the statute books to provide dis- 
turbance for open-handed and well- 
considered effort of reasonable men 
within the labor movement, to provide 
for cooperation with management, and 
establish a more orderly basis for in- 
dustrial relations in our country. 

In the British House of Commons, 
often described as the “mother of par- 
liaments,” when a government or an 
administration is defeated in a ma- 
jority vote of confidence, it resigns 
and a new government is formed. 


American politics provide for no 
such prompt retirement of a govern- 
ment defeated at the polls, but the 
spirit of true parliamentary govern- 
ment should prevail in our land. 

Members of Congress who voted for 
the Act, and voted to over-ride the 
presidential veto, would do well to 
consider the temper of time, and the 
clear mandate of the people in No- 
vember, 1948. 
spirit these Congressmen and Senators 
should now accept the will of the ma- 
jority by repealing the obnoxious Taft- 
Hartley Act, and re-establishing the 
Wagner Act with such further Con- 
gressional action as is necessary to 
completely restore the labor guaran- 
tees of the Clayton amendments to the 
Anti-trust Act, and all of the pro- 
visions of the original Norris-La- 
Guardia Anti-Injunction Act. 

There must however, be no hiatus 
between the repeal of the Taft-Hartley 


ia. 


In true American — 
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Act and the re-enactment of the Wag- 
ner Act. The public welfare, as well 
as that of management and labor, is 
paramount. The economic health, 
safey, and welfare of the nation must 
not again be placed in jeopardy by 
the irresponsible action of anyone. 

Your committee believes that this is 
not the time for recrimination, politi- 
cal or otherwise. The critical condi- 
tions in the world require that we be 
united as a people, and increase our 
strength as a nation. We need to close 
our ranks, to build for a better future 
upon the basis of cooperation. Be- 
tween management and labor there 
must be mutual respect and acceptance 
by both, of their responsibilities to the 
public. 

While we are unyielding in our fixed 
determination to secure the repeal of 
the Taft-Hartley Act, and the full 
restoration of the Wagner Labor Re- 
lations Act, and other Acts hereinbe- 
fore referred to, as American citizens 
we are as deeply conscious of our re- 
sponsibility to the general public as 
we are to our membership. After the 
Wagner Labor Relations Act is re- 
stored, we will be ready to consider 
any amendments that may be desir- 
able to improve this Act and to 
strengthen collective bargaining pro- 
cedures. 

We realize that any activity on the 
part of management, or on the part 
of labor, which fails to secure a gen- 
erous measure of public approval and 
support, will be used as a reason for 
the enactment of repressive Federal 
and State legislation. In taking this 
position we are conscious of the fact 
that for every right we enjoy, there 
exists a corresponding responsibility, 
and it is with this consciousness that 
We prepare ourselves for the repeal 
of the most obnoxious and unsound 
labor measure which has ever been 
enacted by Congress. 


(1949, pp. 44, 339, 485, 497) Res. 
26: 
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Whereas — The Taft-Hartley Act 
and the Labor Relations Act of the 
80th Congress in 1947 has weakened 
and partly destroyed the functions of 
the Department of Labor and its serv- 
ices to both management and Labor, 
and 

Whereas—There has been wide- 
spread disorder and dissatisfaction 
throughout the land since the enact- 
ment of these Acts, therefore, be it 

Resolved—That the American Fed- 
eration of Labor in convention as- 
sembled demand the repeal of the La- 
bor Management Relations Act of 
1947, the reenactment of the Wagner 
Labor Relations Act; the passage of 
the amendment of the Fair Labor 
Standards Act as proposed in Com- 
mittee Print of January 20, 1949, 
House Committee on Education and 
Labor, and in S. 563; and the return of 
the Conciliation Service and all other 
Federal agencies which deal with la- 
bor to the United States Department 
of Labor. 


(Pp. 339, 497) Res. 109: 


Whereas—The struggle of organiz- 
ed workers for the protection of their 
fundamental rights has been marked 
by the most determined opposition of 
reactionary elements, and 


Whereas—The recognition of the 
right to freely organize and to col- 
lectively bargain for workers was fi- 
nally realized in the enactment of the 
Wagner Act, which appropriately 
enough was called Labor’s Magna 
Charta, and 

Whereas—The reactionary elements 
which dominated the 80th Congress 
and which represented a combination 
of Tory Republicans and Dixiecrat 
Democrats dealt a severe blow to all 
labor, organized and unorganized, by 
enacting the infamous Taft-Hartley 
Act, and 

Whereas—The voters of our coun- 
try expressed their collective indigna- 
tion against this infamous law by suc- 
cessfully electing Harry S. Truman as 
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President upon his pledge to repeal 
this infamous Taft-Hartley Act, and 

Whereas — The present 81st Con- 
gress has shown an utter disregard 
for the expressed will of the people, 
therefore, be it 

Resolved—By the 68th Convention 
of the American Federation of La- 
bor that we demand the forthwith and 
immediate repeal of the Taft-Hartley 
Act and the reenactment of the Wag- 
ner Act, in the manner recommended 
by President Truman in his message 
to the 81st Congress. 


(P. 463) Last November, as we 
met in annual convention in Cin- 
cinnati we declared: “The American 
people have spoken. The mandates of 
a free people, in a free election, has 
been recorded. The verdict of the 
ballot box is clear, concise and con- 
vineing.” 

We had reason to be elated. We 
had reason to believe that members 
of Congress who voted for the Act 
would do well to consider the temper 
of the nation and accept the will of 
the majority by repealing this obnox- 
ious, vindictive, anti-labor legislation. 

Regrettably, our expectations have 
not been fulfilled. The popular ver- 
dict of the electorate of 1948 has been 
distorted and trampled upon. By a 
resort to adroit maneuvering, double- 
dealing and brazen horse-trading on 
the part of the die-hard reaction- 
aries in both Houses of Congress the 
Taft-Hartley Act is still on the statute 
books of the land, hobbling and ob- 
structing collective bargaining, legiti- 
mate union activities and normal la- 
bor-management relations. 

A brief resume of the deadening ef- 
fect of the Taft-Hartley Law on la- 
bors bargaining power and its status 
vis-a-vis industry, should suffice to 
convince every unbiased observer of 
the indefensible partiality of its spon- 
sors and supporters. 

Since the Taft-Hartley Law went 
into effect, late in August, 1947, 
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through July 1949, a total of 56 court 
injunctions have been sought under 
that Act, 54 against labor unions and 
only 2 against employers. The threat 
of injunctions, however, in countless 
of unreported cases has proven an 
even more effective anti-union weapon. 

The broad prohibitions in the Act 
against “secondary boycotts” have 
continued to prevent many heretofore 
legitimate and peaceful efforts by la- 
bor organizations to lend assistance to 
a sister organization. 

The closed-shop agreement with the 
protection and security which accom- 
pany such contracts, is rapidly becom- 
ing a thing of the past with the ex- 
piration of numerous contracts enter- 
ed into prior to August 1947. 

So-called “mass-picketing” has been 
declared illegal without an attempt to 
prescribe just what number of pickets 
may or may not constitute mass picket- 
ing. 

Finally, the “free speech” provision 
of the Act has well served employers 
and their hostile intentions during the 
course of organizing campaigns or im- 
mediately preceding plant elections in 
villifying or discrediting trade unions. 

The Cincinnati convention, fresh 
from a victorious nation-wide refer- 
endum on the Taft-Hartley Act, au- 
thorized the Executive Council to pro- 
ceed at once in having that Act re- 
pealed by Congress and as the Ameri- 
can voters had decreed at the ballot 
box. The Executive Council placed 
Taft-Hartley repeal on the top of its 
agenda at the very outset of the 81st 
Congress. A National Legislative 
Council was created. All national and 
international unions affiliated with the 
A. F. of L. were at once drawn into 
an over-all campaign. 

It soon became evident however that 
organized labor was facing heavy odds 
in its drive for Taft-Hartley repeal. 
The arithmetic of the situation was 
confronting us with the cold fact that 
there were still in Congress 54 Sena- 
tors and 225 House members who yot- 


am 
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ed the Taft-Hartley bill into law in 
1947. We redoubled our efforts sum- 
moning and receiving aid from every 
organizational reservoir we could 
reach. But by March of this year, it 
became clear that repeal at this ses- 
sion, at least, without crippling amend- 
ments was only a remote possibility. 


The pro-Taft-Hartley alliance held 
fast. We lost the first engagement 
for Taft-Hartley repeal. We lost it 
also because men in Congress who, 
though belonging to the party which 
carried the last election on a program 
which included Taft-Hartley repeal, 
joined hands with the arch-enemies of 
labor in both houses of Congress, 
mocking party loyalty, frustrating 
temporarily the Administration they 
sometime call their own—for strictly 
patronage purposes and flouting to the 
winds the expressed will of the people. 

We rest confident, nevertheless, that 
the torent of abuse loosed upon the 
labor movement by the turncoat poli- 
ticians and their press and radio allies 
in an effort to prove that the 1948 
election carried no mandate for Taft- 
Hartley repeal, has not succeeded in 
selling this legal monstrosity to the 
American people. 

We are looking ahead. The next 
immediate battlefront is the Congres- 
sional campaign of 1950. If the 81st 
Congress persists in its refusal to act 
affirmatively, we are prepared again 
to take our appeal to the people of 
this country and to make Taft-Hartley 
repeal the paramount issue of the 
1950 Congressional election campaign. 
Though defeated in our first attempt 
because our adversaries had a few 
more votes in Congress than we, it is 
our determination to redouble our ef- 
forts in wiping out this majority and 
elect to Congress men who will heed 
and carry out the will of the people. 

Borrowing a phrase from President 
Truman’s message to this convention — 
“Taft-Hartley repeal is America’s un- 
finished business now—not the busi- 
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ness alone of the labor movement but 
that of every fair minded citizen of 
our land.” 

With magnificent cooperation mani- 
fested on the part of each and every 
division of our great American Fed- 
eration of Labor—both spiritual and 
material—throughout the first stages 
of this campaign, we are confident that 
we shall enter the next stage of this 
battle for Taft-Hartley repeal better 
armed, stronger prepared, and with 
assurance of success and victory in 
the cause for the Rights of the Work- 
ers of our Land. 


(1950, pp. 50, 484) Res. 80 reaf- 
firmed previous position of A. F. of 
L. with regard to the inroads being 
made by the forces of reaction and 
totalitarianism and called for continu- 
ed efforts to secure repeal of Taft- 
Hartley. 


(Pp. 538, 484) Res. 88 demand- 
ed immediate repeal of the Taft-Hart- 
ley Act and the reenactment of the 
Wagner Act. 


(P. 61) The Introduction to the 
E.C. Report stated: We grow in- 
creasingly restive under the Taft- 
Hartley Act and of the continued fail- 
ure of Congress to give us relief from 
provisions of a law which prevents 
unions from performing normal and 
necessary functions and imposes pro- 
visions which the administrators can- 
not apply. The Taft-Hartley law is 
repressive not constructive and en- 
ergizing. 

(P. 184) The position of the 
American Federation of Labor on re- 
peal of the Taft-Hartley Act, express- 
ed by positive language of the 1949 
Convention, continued to be our guide 
for the legislative action during the 
second session of the 81st Congress. 

Resolution No. 109, adopted unani- 
mously at the St. Paul Convention, 
provided as follows: 

* « = that we demand the forth- 

with and immediate repeal of the 

Taft-Hartley Act and the enactment 
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of the Wagner Act, in the manner 

recommended by President Truman 

in his message to the 81st Congress. 

It was evident in the beginning of 
the second session of the Congress 
that the general complexion of the 
membership remained substantially 
unchanged from that of the first ses- 
sion of the 81st Congress. For this 
reason it was deemed advisable to take 
no further steps for the present to- 
ward complete repeal of the Taft- 
Hartley Act. In addition, the Chair- 
man of both the Labor Committees 
agreed that there would be no further 
activity during 1950, looking toward 
possible repeal, but would wait until a 
Congress had been elected which would 
include a sufficient number of mem- 
bers, both House and Senate, who 
would be more friendly to the program 
of the President for repeal of the 
Taft-Hartley Act, and of the program 
of the American Federation of Labor 
in this respect. 

During the second session, hearings 
were held on S. 2196, a bill to legalize 
maritime hiring halls. This bill was 
reported by the Senate Committee on 
Labor and Public Welfare with Sena- 
tors Taft, Smith (N. J.) and Donnell 
submitting their individual views. 

A number of our International Un- 
ions enthusiactically supported S. 2196 
and for this reason we interposed no 
objection to the bill. Our Convention 
position continued to be our guide on 
this legislation and on any other leg- 
islation which might be construed to 
constitute repeal of the Taft-Hartley 
Act piecemeal rather than in its en- 
tirety. 

Our position on Reorganization Plan 
No. 12 likewise was taken with special 
regard to the expressions voiced at 
the St. Paul Convention. 

(Building Trades) (1951, p. 123)— 
The E.C. had agreed to support efforts 
of the Building and Construction 
Trades Department to secure exemp- 
tion from certain provisions of the 
Taft-Hartley Law. 
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(P. 528) Convention approved ac- 
tion of the Executive Council and 
expressed the “hope that this effort 
will aid in full repeal of the law.” 


(1952, p. 157) A comprehensive 
survey of developments under Taft- 
Hartley was included in the Report of 
the E.C. In the introduction to this 
section the E.C. made the following 
statement: 


With every year of its operation, 
Labor’s criticism of the Taft-Hartley 
law, made at the time of its considera- 
tion by Congress, received further con- 
firmation. The law has proved to be 
not only unfair and inequitous to 
workers while favoring employers, 
not only a threat to the economic se- 
curity and welfare of Labor, but also 
a dismal failure as a means for set- 
tlement of labor-management disputes. 

New decisions of the courts and of 
the National Labor Relations Board 
have shown unmistakably that the 
Taft-Hartley Act puts a powerful 
weapon in the hands of anti-Labor 
employers while it seriously handicaps 
unions in carrying on legitimate time- 
tested activities essential to the wel- 
fare of their own members and, in- 
deed, of all workers. The whole at- 
mosphere surounding the Taft-Hartley 
Act places trade unions under a cloud 
of suspicion and relegates workers to 
a status of inferior citizens. 


(P. 402) The convention approved 
the report of its committee which con- 
sidered this subject as follows: 


Concrete evidence is provided by 


the Executive Council of the way in — 


which recent actions by the courts and 
the National Labor Relations Board 
have abridged the rights of workers, 
imposed ruinous financial burdens 
upon unions, and have invaded the 
workers’ freedom of association and 
the right of collective bargaining. 
Repeal of the Taft-Hartley Act is 
a clear and urgent necessity, not only 
for the preservation of the rights of 
Labor, but also for the maintenance of 
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sound labor-management relations and 
of industrial peace. Board procedures 
and court decisions which today are 
a burden and a threat to organized 
labor may tomorrow become the source 
of the destruction of the labor move- 
ment itself if unemployment should 
become widespread with workers com- 
peting for jobs. 

Before the 83rd Congress convenes, 
labor must have ready factual evi- 
dence bringing out specifically the in- 
justices, inequities and dangers of the 
Taft-Hartley Act. This should become 
the basis for our legislative program 
in the next Congress whereby the ob- 
noxious, dangerous and unjust provi- 
sions of the Labor-Management Rela- 
tions Act of 1947 could be removed 
and proposals for sound and equitable 
enactments could be placed before 
Congress, 

We realize divergent views are en- 
tertained by some of our affiliates as 
how best to meet the emergencies and 
exigencies experienced under the Taft- 
Hartley Law and of future difficulties 
to be experienced. Then, too, differ- 
ences exist regarding provisions that 
should replace those of this restrictive 
law. All are in agreement that unity 
of approach as well as in spirit are 
essential to success. 

To this end, the Building Trades 
Department proposed and the Execu- 
tive Council approved the appointment 
of a Special Committee representative 
of every segment of our affiliates as 
to trades and callings, assigned to make 
a comprehensive study of experiences 
had and dangers anticipated, compile 
and consolidate this knowledge and 
information, devise and prepare a con- 
structive, fair, and equitable legisla- 
tive proposal for Congressional con- 
sideration and enactment after having 
received approval by the Executive 
Council—and to formulate a program 
to secure the early enactment of such 
Congressional proposal into law. 

We are, indeed, indebted to the 
Building Trades Department for the 
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submission of this proposal to the of- 
ficers of the Executive Council for 
their immediate, responsive and full 
compliance, and we look with confi- 
dence to the cooperation and support 
of all our affiliated unions in the fur- 
therance of this study and in their 
support of the program to be outlined 
to bring about an early, fair, and equi- 
table law. 


(1958, pp. 116, 616) The Executive 
Council reported in detail on A. F. 
of L. projected amendments to the 
Taft-Hartley Act. The convention com- 
mittee which considered this subject, 
submitted a report and recommenda- 
tions which were unanimously adopted 
as follows: 


Of overwhelming concern to labor 
and of deep significance to the national 
welfare is the struggle to revise and 
rectify the viciously one-sided anti- 
labor provisions of the Labor-Manage- 
ment Relations Act of 1947, known as 
the Taft-Hartley Law. 


The American Federation of Labor 
approached the problem of presenting 
its ease for revision and correction of 
the Taft-Hartley law with a sense of 
grave public responsibility. We were 
deeply conscious of the fact that the 
unfairness and inequities of this stat- 
ute as applied thus far, have reflected 
only a fraction of the punitive and 
destructive intent of the Taft-Hartley 
law. The full brunt of its restrictive 
and union-breaking provisions will not 
be felt until substantial unemploy- 
ment drives desperate men into will- 
ingness to accept jobs on substandard 
terms and gives anti-union employers 
strategic advantage for attack on un- 
ions. : 

It was our purpose to present to the 
incoming 83rd Congress our case for 
making the labor law of the land just 
and equitable, on the firm basis of 
factual evidence and of the best judg- 
ment of all of our affiliates. Accord- 
ingly, the special committee desig- 
nated by the 71st Convention, under- 
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took a questionnaire survey to en- 
able all of our national and inter- 
national unions to supply factual ex- 
perience in the operation of the Taft- 
Hartley law and to submit their rec- 
ommendations regarding the most ur- 
gently needed changes. The special 
committee completed a detailed analy- 
sis of the evidence and recommenda- 
tions received and submitted a com- 
prehensive report to the Executive 
Council last February. 


Having agreed upon the broad terms 
in which the American Federation 
of Labor’s presentation to Congress 
should be framed, the Executive Coun- 
cil charged President Meany with the 
responsibility of formulating the de- 
tailed A. F. of L. case and of present- 
ing it to Congress, making provision 
for a 5-member strategy committee to 
assist President Meany in the develop- 
ment of plans to secure action on the 
Taft-Hartley amendments. 


President Meany deserves a whole- 
hearted tribute from the entire Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor for his force- 
ful and brilliant testimony before the 
Labor Committee of the House and the 
Senate and for the statesmanlike man- 
ner in which he handled the A. F. 
of L.’s proposals. 


We are gratified that the Execu- 
tive Council incorporated in its report 
to this Convention the full text of 
President Meany’s recommendations on 
behalf of the A. F. of L. for the amend- 
ment of the Taft-Hartley law. This 
document details the A. F. of L.’s rec- 
ommendations and the reasons on 
which they are based. It also under- 
lines the great complexity of the prob- 
lems involved in the Taft-Hartley re- 
vision and their importance to labor 
and to the public generally. We rec- 
ommend the text of this presentation 
to our members for careful study. 

Despite extensive hearings no ac- 
tion on the revision of the Taft-Hart- 
ley law was obtained in either house in 
the first session of the 88rd Congress. 
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As we all know, General Eisenhower 
both pledged as a candidate in his ad- 
dress to the A. F. of L. Convention in 
1952 and advocated as the President 
of the United States in his State 
of the Union message to Congress, 
changes in the Taft-Hartley law which 
would eliminate its “union-busting” 
and anti-labor features. Despite these 
pledges and the constitutional preroga- 
tive of the President of the United 
States to recommend legislation to 
Congress, no such recommendations 
were ever submitted by the Chief Ex- 
ecutive for Congressional considera- 
tion. We can only express the hope 
that when the second session of this 
Congress convenes, President Eisen- 
hower will transmit legislative recom- 
mendations reflecting his initially de- 
clared purpose and making good on 
his pledge to the American people. 

In this connection your Committee 
desires to make it clear that the con- 
troversial 19 proposed amendments 
which were divulged to certain news- 
papers by the White House, but never 
given official approval or transmitted 
to Congress, do not meet the objectives 
of the labor movement and have no 
A. F. of L. sanction or approval. What- 
ever their origin, we can regard their 
substance only as a first step in the 
right direction, but by no means as 
the attainment of the needed revisions 
we are seeking. 

The burden of securing favorable 
action on our proposals in the next 
session of Congress rests on organized 
labor. Our whole movement must back 
our officers to the hilt with unstinted 
support of their efforts to correct the 
Taft-Hartley law. 

We commend President Meany for 
carrying the burden of this difficult 
assignment with forthrightness and 
distinction. 

We ask that the Executive Council 
extend the services of the five-member 
strategy committee on Taft-Hartley 
Amendments to continue to assist the 
President of the American Federation 
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of Labor in further efforts to secure 
desired action to amend the Taft- 
Hartley law. 


(1954, pp. 89, 535) The section of 
the E.C. Report covering the Taft- 
Hartley Law was acted upon by the 
convention as follows: 

In reviewing the report of the Ex- 
ecutive Council on the Taft-Hartley 
Act, your Committee believes that it 
would be desirable to consider briefly 
the history of legislative efforts to 
give once more to the public and to 
wage earners and employers a fair 
labor law. 


For seven years the Taft-Hartley 
Act has been the law of the land. De- 
spite the repeated and excellent pres- 
entations made by the American Fed- 
eration of Labor to the Congress show- 
ing the basic unfairness of the statute, 
only one minor amendment has been 
enacted into law. This amendment 
repealed an unnecessary and costly 
requirement for union shop authoriza- 
tion elections but left untouched the 
areas of deepest controversy under the 
Act. 

In 1949, when an effort to correct 
these areas ended in failure, even the 
late Senator Taft recognized a great 
many shortcomings in the statute and 
proposed to change at least some of 
them. In 1954, the Smith Bill (S. 
2650), referred to by the Report of the 
Executive Council as “‘so objectionable 
that it was necessary for us to op- 
pose it in its entirety,” contained few 
of the 1949 proposals of Senator Taft 
and would have added to the Act other 
features conferring upon each State 
new authority to meddle in its own 
way with union activities in industries 
covered uniformly by the Federal law. 

The Smith Bill (S. 2650) came as a 
great disappointment, not only be- 
cause it fell so far short of other prior 
Republican proposals, but also because 
it ran directly contrary to the solemn 
campaign commitments of President 
Eisenhower to this convention in 1952 
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when the President was appealing to 
the American people for their support 
in the election. It is fitting to quote 
here the words of President Hisen- 
hower: 

“T believe your own Executive Coun- 
cil has stated that it was prepared to 
take what it called a ‘realistic’ view 
of amendments to the law. And that 
is my position too. I give it to you 
simply and clearly. I am not in favor 
of repealing but amending the law. 

“T will not support any amendments 
which weaken the rights of working 
men and women. In seeking desirable 
amendments I will ask the advice and 
suggestions of all groups—public, 
management and labor. * * * In my 
own mind, I have complete confidence 
that this job of amending the law can 
be worked out so that no fair minded 
member of your group will consider 
the results unreasonable. * * * 

“T have talked about the Taft-Hart- 
ley Act with both labor and industry 
people. I know the law might be used 
to break unions. That must be chang- 
ed. America wants no law licensing 
union busting.” 

Encouraged by the stand taken by 
President Eisenhower, the American 
Federation of Labor presented to Con- 
gressional Committees in 1953 its 
views on revision of the Taft-Hartley 
Act. President George Meany then 
declared: 

“The present Congress of the United 
States has embarked upon an exten- 
sive review of the Labor-Management 
Relations Law on the statute books. 
It is reasonable to expect that the 
study given to the operation of the 
existing national labor law by this 
committee and by its sister-committee 
on the House side, will result in rec- 
ommendations for a substantial revi- 
sion of the Taft-Hartley law. 

“T appear before this committee on 
behalf of the American Federation of 
Labor to urge the enactment of sub- 
stantial changes in the present statute. 
I believe I can demonstrate to the 
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committee, or to any group of reason- 
able and judicious men, that in many 
respects the present law is not a good 
law Evidence is plentiful that, in 
many of its provisions, the present 
law is unjust and wrong headed, in 
addition to being tremendously cum- 
bersome, not conducive to good and 
peaceful industrial relations and just 
plain ineffective.” 


President Meany then analyzed the 
five titles, 46 major provisions, 102 bas- 
ic subsections and numerous additional 
specific provisions of the law. He pre- 
sented 40 specific proposals for revi- 
sion. This analysis and these propo- 
sals are presented in detail in the 
1953 Executive Council Report and the 
proceedings of the 1953 Convention. 
They are as valid today as they were 
then. 


The course of events following these 
Congressional hearings is now a fa- 
miliar story to the delegates to this 
Convention. In the late summer of 
1953, after months of extensive review 
and detailed negotiations between the 
White House and the Congressional 
leaders, President Eisenhower repudi- 
ated even the modest 19 points for 
revision of the Taft-Hartley Act to 
which administration officials had ob- 
tained the consent of former Secretary 
of Labor Martin P. Durkin and which 
the President promised Mr. Durkin 
to support. 


This event and the inevitable resig- 
nation of Mr. Durkin produced the 
Smith Bill as a logical course of legis- 
lative action consistent with a policy 
of appeasing and pleasing the right 
wing of the Republican Party and of 
ignoring the welfare of American 
working men and women. 


The Smith Bill, which fortunately 
failed of passage, has not, however, 
been the final example of the radical 
disparity between campaign promises 
and Administration policy hostile to 
workers’ rights. Two other trends 
must be clearly presented to the dele- 
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gates to this Convention and to the 
public. 

Not content merely with retaining the 
Taft-Hartley Act and strengthening 
by legislation its restrictive effect 
upon workers, the Administration has 
embarked upon a further policy of 
carrying out this very objective by 
changing the law without going to 
Congress. This is being done through 
the decisions of the newly appointed 
Republican majority on the National 
Labor Relations Board. 

Since the newly reconstituted Board 
began operating effectively in Decem- 


ber of 1953, it has been deliberately 


reexamining, case by case, the entire 


structure of Board interpretation of | 


the Taft-Hartley Act and of its pred- 
ecessor, the Wagner Act, of which the 
Taft-Hartley Act is, for the most part, 
an extension and amendment. Even 
in the short period that this process 
has been in operation, the results have 
been alarming. Time-tested applica- 
tions of the law developed during 15 
years of experience in safeguarding 
the rights of workers to choose their 
own unions and acts for their mutual 
protection have been abandoned. 
stead, the Board has devised new poli- 
cies which can only give further aid 


and assistance to management in re- 


sisting the organizing efforts of work- 
ers, in frustrating their effectiveness 
at the bargaining table and in im- 
pairing their ability to act in concert 


for protection or attainment of their 


legitimate rights and objectives. 
This process is still going on. Daily 
it is producing new decisions and new 
law, apparently with the acquiescence 
and approval of the Administration 


and certainly with the blessing and 


gratitude of politically effective seg- 
ments of our national business com- 
munity, marshaled by the National As- 
sociation of Manufacturers and the 
U.S. Chamber of Commerce, 

Here are some of the major changes 
during the past year: 

1. “Free Speech” in Elections. 


In- 
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The Board has changed its rule so 
as to permit veiled threats by employ- 
ers in representation elections such 
as “If the union wins the election, we 
will be forced to move the plant.” 
This type of statement is now held to 
be protected by the Taft-Hartley Act 
even though the provisions of the law 
do not say so. In ruling this way the 
Board has carried out an amendment 
contained in the Smith Bill (S. 2650) 
even though Congress failed to pass 
the amendment. 


2. The Captive Audience. 


The Board has now ruled that gen- 
erally employers are free to force 
workers to listen to anti-union tirades 
on company time and property without 
giving the union an equal chance to 
reply, 

3. Lockouts. 

The Board has now ruled for the 
first time in history that a mere strike 
threat can justify a lockout shutting 
down the job and depriving union 
members of employment. 

4. Strikes During the Contract. 

The Board has now indicated that 
a strike during the contract term, to 
enforce wage demands under a wage 
reopening clause, is outlawed by the 
Taft-Hartley Act. This ruling auto- 
matically writes a “no strike clause” 
into the contract even where the par- 
ties reserve the right to strike. 

5. Narrowing Board Jurisdiction. 

During the past year the Board has 
drastically limited the types of cases 
it will consider. The result is to de- 
prive millions of workers of any pro- 
tection of their rights to organize and 
bargain collectively, even though these 
workers are entitled to protection un- 
der the Federal law. These are the 
rights guaranteed by the original 
Wagner Act. 

Now losing their protection are 
workers in retail stores, power sta- 
tions, TV and radio stations, daily 
and weekly newspapers, utilities, de- 
fense plants, service companies, and 
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in every type of small business cover- 
ed by the Federal law. 


6. No Relief for the Construction 
Industry. 

Even though the Board has deprived 
millions of workers of their “Wagner 
Act” rights, it refuses to use the same 
authority to grant relief to the con- 
struction industry. This authority was 
used in effect to exempt the construc- 
tion industry from the Wagner Act 
before the Taft-Hartley Act was en- 
acted and could still be used for this 
purpose today. 

Furthermore, the declared policy of 
the Hisenhower administration has 
been to favor and foster the rights of 
the state to the detriment of recog- 
nized Federal power and authority. 
There is nothing new in this idea. It 
has been given new emphasis, however, 
as a guiding rule of government in 
broad fields, with resulting detriment 
to the welfare of wage earners and 
to the public interest. Of immediate 
concern is the use of this policy to en- 
courage states to regulate legitimate 
union action on a more severe basis 
than that provided for interstate in- 
dustries under Federal law. This is 
especially true respecting state “Right 
to Work Laws.” 

The Taft-Hartley Act established a 
uniform Federal rule permitting the 
“30-day union shop” in industries af- 
fecting interstate commerce. It then 
gave permission to the States, under 
Section 14(b) of the Act, to apply any 
more restrictive state legislation pro- 
hibiting insistence upon membership 
or non-membership in a labor organi- 
zation as a condition of employment. 
President Meany, in his testimony be- 
fore Congressional Committees, re- 
ferred to above, pointed out the in- 
consistency, hypocrisy, and the dis- 
rupting effects of this provision. He 
asked for its repeal. 


Section 14(b) has not been repealed. 
It has been perpetuated. The key 
provision of the original Eisenhower 
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legislative program for amending the 
Taft-Hartley Act contained in the “19 
points” was the repeal of Section 
14(b). After this program was re- 
pudiated, the Smith Bill (S. 2650) 
carefully left the section untouched. 
Since this bill was the Administra- 
tion’s most recent program for revi- 
sion of the Act, it is reasonable to as- 
sume that the conscious policy of the 
Administration is to preserve Section 
14(b). 

This trend has not been limited to 
Section 14(b) and State “right to 
work” laws. It has covered the entire 
area of Federal-State action in the 
field of labor relations. 


The trend has not stopped with the 
Smith Bill. It has found even more 
extreme expression in the NAM-spon- 
sored Goldwater amendment to the 
Smith Bill which would have given 
to the States blanket authority over 
all areas of labor relations covered by 
the Federal law. As examples of the 
lengths to which this proposal would 
have gone, Senator Goldwater ad- 
mitted, in questioning on the floor of 
the Senate, that his amendment would 
permit the states (1) to “pass a law 
forbidding collective bargaining in 
manufacturing,” (2) to require “com- 
pulsory arbitration in all disputes as 
a substitute for collective bargaining” 
and (3) to require “union membership 
by 95 per cent of the employees eligi- 
ble for membership in the union, be- 
fore it would be recognized.” 


Thus the record of the past seven 
years is a chronicle of frustration and 
defeat for working men and women of 
America in their efforts to convince 
our Government of the justice and 
fairness of their position against the 
Taft-Hartley Act and against the 
forces which have created and perpetu- 
ated that law. Ultimate success seems 
only to lie in defeating at the polls 
those who oppose justice and fairness 
and in electing to public office at every 
level men and women who will listen 
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to truth and reason and will act with 
courage unfettered by selfishness or 
bias. 

Meanwhile, as the full meaning and 
harmful effects of the Tart-Hartley 
Act become more clear each day and 
each year, we must continue with 
vigor to press for very substantial 
amendments to that law with confident 
hope of success and with faith in the 
justice of our cause. 


Tampa Flogging Cases—(1939, p. 
636) On November 30th, 1935, in 
Tampa, Florida, there was a kidnap- 
ing, flogging, tarring and feathering 
of Joseph A. Shoemaker, Eugene F. 
Poulnot and Dr. S. J. Rogers, which 
resulted in the tragic death of Joseph 
A. Shoemaker. The only crime of the 
above victims was their consistent ef- 
forts to aid and assist their fellow 
workingmen in improving their living 
conditions. Through the efforts of 
the A. F. of L., other interested or- 
ganizations and prominent individuals 
the public was thoroughly aroused ~ 
which resulted in an investigation 
leading to the indictment of eleven 
men, including the Tampa Chief of 
Police, six other policemen, and several — 
Klansmen from Orlando, Florida. 

The first trial held, for the kidnap- 
ing of Poulnot, resulted in conviction 
of five of the defendants and sentences 
of four years each at hard labor, al- 
though these convicted men are now 
free on moderate bail pending decision 
on an appeal to the Florida Supreme 
Court. 

Several of the indicted men have 
not yet had to stand trial on the 
charges against them and the most 
serious charges of murder have not 
been set for date although the crimes 
happened almost a year ago. 

The A. F. of L. goes on record as 
urging prompt and vigorous prosecu- 
tion of the balance of these case to 
the end that full justice may be ob- 
tained and that such action shall serve 
as a warning to all terrorist groups 
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intent on destroying our fundamental 
American liberties. 


Tariff (also see: Listing by Subjects 
Concerned, i.e., Fishing, Pulp, etc.) 

(Philippine Imports)—(1924, p. 57) 
Immediately upon adjournment of the 
eonvention of the A. F. of L., held in 
Portland, Oreg, the E.C. considered 
and acted upon Resolution No. 84, ap- 
proved by that convention. This reso- 
lution set forth the complaint that by 
reason of lower standards of working 
conditions and payment for services 
rendered by the wage earners in the 
Philippine Islands, many of the prod- 
ucts of Oriental and other sorts of 
lower paid labor were being imported 
duty free and in direct competition 
with products of the workers in the 
U.S. It likewise contained the rec- 
ommendation and instruction that the 
E.C. should appoint a special com- 
mittee to visit the Philippine Islands 
and report on conditions against 
which complaint was made. 

Thoughtful consideration of the 
resolution led the E.C. to reach the 
conclusion that for the time being at 
least it was inadvisable and unde- 
sirable to send a special committee 
to the Philippine Islands especially in 
view of the fact that other methods 
might be invoked before such a com- 
prehensive undertaking should be en- 
tered into. Consequently, the E.C. di- 
rected an inquiry to be made of this 
subject by the organizations directly 
and primarily interested. 

As a result of this inquiry a con- 
ference was called for the purpose 
herein indicated and as outlined in the 
resolution. 

This conference was called on Feb- 
ruary 11, 1924, at a time when the 
E.C. was meeting, thus making it pos- 
sible for the E.C. to render such fur- 
ther assistance as the conference 
might determine. .. . 

Upon the recommendation of this 
conference and after further consid- 
eration of the entire subject matter, 
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the E.C. adopted the following reso- 
lutions: 

Resolved—That the Congress of 
the United States be, and is hereby 
respectfully and earnestly urged to 
amend the import laws, insofar as 
they relate to the importation of man- 
ufactured products, from the Philip- 
pine Islands, to the effect that all 
manufactured products from _ the 
Islands shall be subject to the same 
import duty provided for and collected 
from all foreign countries. 

Resolved—That we respectfully pe- 
tition and urge the Congress of the 
United States to forthwith grant the 
earnest prayer and petitions of the 
Filipinos—the right to exercise in 
full, liberty, freedom and self-govern- 
ment. 

Representatives of the A. F. of L. 
appeared before the Committee on 
Insular Affairs and urged the adop- 
tion of the resolution for Philippine 
independence. No action has been 
taken by Congress up to the present 
time. 

(1925, p. 312) Inasmuch as the A. F. 
of L. has accorded to individual or- 
ganizations the free determination of 
attitude on the tariff question within 
their own industries the E.C. is au- 
thorized to render such aid to organ- 
izations which are concerned in tariff 
legislation for their individual indus- 
tries as seems best to the E.C. It is 
to be understood that in so respond- 
ing the A. F. of L. is not to be com- 
mitted to any question of principle 
relating to general tariff legislation. 

(1931, p.303) It shall be the practice 
of the A. F. of L. when tariff legisla- 
tion is being considered by Congress, 
to cooperate with national and inter- 
national unions interested in any par- 
ticular schedule, to have those who 
are seeking to secure changes in tariff 
for their industry subjected to ques- 
tioning which will make public the 
rates of wages paid to their employ- 
ees, the hours of labor they are com- 
pelled to work, whether they believe 
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in the right of wage earners to organ- 
ize for self-protection; whether there 
are trade unions among their employ- 
ees with whose representatives they 
are accustomed to discuss terms of 
employment and conditions of labor, 
and whether this is by means of col- 
lective action, without interference, in- 
fluence or coercion exercised by either 
party over the other, or designation 
of representatives by the other. 


(1939, p. 430) European countries, 
because of low wages, depreciated cur- 
rency, and subsidized industries, are 
able to dump commodities into the 
U.S. at prices below the cost of pro- 
duction here. 

If the Anti-Dumping Act of 1921 
were strengthened by the enactment 
into law of H.R. 7312, it would prove 
of immeasurable benefit to American 
wage earners, not only to those em- 
ployed in non-dutiable industries, like 
pulp and newsprint paper, but also to 
all the workers employed in indus- 
tries that have to meet what is tanta- 
mount to subsidized competition from 
European countries. 

The E.C. is directed to urge upon 
Congress the enactment of this legis- 
lation. 


(P. 431) The A. F. of L. recom- 
mends that legislative action be taken 
to protect the wood pulp industry from 
foreign competition. 

(1949, p. 64) Protest against the 
practice of some American employers 
in establishing duplicate facilities in 
Europe in order to produce cheaper 
goods for the American market in 
competition with American labor, was 
called for in Res. 78, which requested 
that the A. F. of L. foster legislation 
preventing a lowering of tariff which 
would result in an unfair competitive 
advantage for European products. 


(P. 485) In lieu of Res. 25 (Buy 
American) and Res. 78, the conven- 
tion adopted the following committee 
recommendations: 


Your committee 


has considered 
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these resolutions as related to a com- 
mon objective and expression of a 
growing unrest. Your committee is of 
the opinion that the situation present- 
ed and apprehensions manifested are 
not to be viewed lightly or to be dis- 
regarded. Neither do we believe that 
it presents cause for undue alarm and 
holds that final conclusions should be 
drawn on matters of such grave in- 
ternational importance only after hay- 
ing first inquired into all elements and 
factors affecting international rela- 
tions and world trade. 

Your committee therefore recom- 
mends that the president of the Fed- 
eration cause an inquiry to be made 
into all trends and factors affecting 
international and world trade as well 
as relationships particularly with ref- 
erence to ultimate consequences upon 
our domestic employment opportuni- 
ties and trade conditions. It is also 
recommended that affiliated organiza- 
tions most directly affected by any 
change or disturbance in our interna- 
tional and foreign trade be observant 
of future developments due to possible 
foreign competition and the resultant 
effects upon the employment situation 
and opportunities of their respective 
trades and callings to the end that 
appropriate measures may be con- 
sidered to safeguard the employment 
and trade opportunities of their peo- 
ple. In the interim it is recommended 
that members and friends of organized 
labor favor the purchase of commo- 
dities bearing the union labei and pa- 


tronize union shop card establishments © 


and as well union button services. 
(Protest Against Foreign Competi- 


tion)—(1950, p. 20) Res. 4 called atten- — 


tion to the increasing importance of 
demanding union label goods and 


services, and protested against the in- — 


flux of foreign made goods from Euro- 
pean and Asiatic countries whose low 
cost of production is a serious threat 


to the wage rates established by the — 


A. F, of L. 


(P. 24) Res. 11 and 12 contained nu- — 
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merous reasons for pressing Congress 
for protective tariff legislation and 
concluded with the following: 

Resolved—That the American Fed- 
eration of Labor, while fully recog- 
nizing the many economic benefits of 
a healthy foreign trade, declare its 
disapproval of such competitive im- 
ports as derive their competitive ad- 
vantage from low wages prevailing 
abroad, unless this unfair advantage 
is appropriately offset or guarded 
against to assure competitive parity; 
that the undermining of labor stand- 
ards through wage competition on an 
international scale cannot be accepted 
as a legitimate form of economic im- 
provement; that it is not necessary, as 
a condition of selling successfully in 
the United States, to offer goods at 
prices that substantially undercut the 
market; that the most healthy and 
voluminous trade can be built around 
fair competitive methods rather than 
seeking to base it upon price advan- 
tages that threaten loss of employ- 
ment and reduction in wages; and 
finally that the American Federation 
of Labor express its concern over fur- 
ther tariff reductions that will expose 
our workers to unfair competition 
from foreign wages and thus under- 
mine the wage standards built up in 
this country over the years. 


(P. 375) Res. 126: 


Whereas—New and drastic reduc- 
tions in the United States import du- 
ties on wines, fresh grapes and raisins 
are proposed in negotiations to be 
conducted with foreign countries at 
Torquay, England, beginning on Sep- 
tember 28th, and 

Whereas — 500,000 Americans in 
Wine wholesaling and retailing, and 
in the transportation, printing, lithog- 
raphy, glass, closure, packaging, ad- 
vertising, winery equipment and farm 
equipment industries derive all or part 
of their income from supplying or 
serving the grape and wine industry, 
in addtion to the 158,000 American 
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farm families which grow grapes for 
Wine, and 

Whereas—The loss of adequate tar- 
iff protection would admit large vol- 
umes of the products of cheap foreign 
labor and would displace grapes, rais- 
ins and wines from their home mar- 
kets, thereby throwing many Ameri- 
can workers out of employment and 
injuring the economy of many United 
States communities, and 

Whereas—The grape and wine in- 
dustry and the many industries which 
serve and supply it already have been 
grievously injured by previous cuts in 
the tariffs on foreign wines and by 
the repeated devaluations of foreign 
currencies, and 

Whereas—Such countries as Spain 
and Portugal, which are not even par- 
ties to the tariff negotiations, would 
be the principal beneficiaries of any 
reductions in the wine tariffs, there- 
fore, be it 

Resolved—That the American Fed- 
eration of Labor goes on record as 
opposing any reductions in present 
tariffs on grapes, raisins and wines 
and as recommending restoration of 
adequate tariff protection for these 
products grown and distributed by 
American labor, and be it further 

Resolved—That copies of this reso- 
lution be transmitted to the Commit- 
tee for Reciprocity Information, the 
United States Tariff Commission, the 
United States Department of Agricul- 
ture, the United States Department 
of State, the United States Depart- 
ment of Labor, and members of the 
Congress of the United States. 

(P. 459) Resolutions 4, 11, 12 and 
126 all deal with the subject of unfair 
foreign competition, calling for great- 
er use of the union label, shop card 
and button, disapproving competitive 
disadvantage from low wage areas, 
seeking competitive parity and assur- 
ance against still further reductions 
in import duties. 

Your committee is in accord with 
and approves the principles involved 
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and the objectives sought in these sev- 
eral resolutions. We fully recognize 
the many economic benefits of a 
healthy foreign trade. World eco- 
nomic stability cannot be regained 
without a large volume of sound in- 
ternational trade. 

However we must not forget that 
competitive imports that derive their 
market advantage from low wages 
prevailing in other countries are a 
constant threat to our labor standards, 
unless this unfair advantage is offset 
or guarded against to assure compe- 
titive parity. 

We cannot accept international wage 
competition as a method of economic 
improvement since such competition, 
wherever it occurs, inevitably under- 
mines the higher of the competing 
standards. International trade like 
domestic trade can be expanded most 
soundly on the basis of fair competi- 
tion. 

Our import duties should prevent 
low-wage rivalry from abroad as our 
state and national minimum wage 
laws seek to avoid such rivalry at 
home, to the end that our labor stand- 
ards may be maintained and further 
improved. 


(1951, pp. 307, 549) Res. 83 called 
attention to the problems posed by 
unfair competition of foreign made 
products as follows: 


Whereas—It never was the inten- 
tion of the reciprocal trade treaty 
policy of the Federal Government to 
permit foreign made products to be 
imported in this country under cir- 
cumstances that will result in com- 
plete ruination of competitive Ameri- 
can industry, and 

Whereas—Such situation is in fact 
developing in the motorcycle industry 
as shown by the following facts: Eng- 
and is shipping into this country mo- 
torcycles which sell for an average of 
25 to 30% less than comparable Amer- 
ican made products; this price differ- 
ential results in part from the fact 
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that the average wage rate in the 
automotive industry in England is 58¢ 
an hour, while the average wage rate 
in motorcycle manufacturing in this 
country for workers who are mem- 
bers of the International Union, 
United Automobile Workers of Amer- 
ica, A. F. of L., is $1.84 per hour, plus 
generally superior working conditions 
and social benefits, this price differen- 
tial is also due in part to the devalua- 
tion of the value of the English pound 
by approximately 30%; such price dif- 
ferential has resulted in the loss of 
25% of sales of one company, Harley- 
Davidson Motorcycle Company of Mil- 


waukee, Wisconsin, during the current — 


manufacturing season, which loss of 
sales is directly accounted for by the 
sales made in this country of the 
English-made motorcycle and such 


loss of sales has also resulted in the ~ 


loss of jobs by 1400 American work- 
ing men and women at the Harley- 
Davidson Company, and 

Whereas—In addition to the unfair 
competitive advantage enjoyed by the 
imported English-made motorcycles, 
the British Empire has made it im- 
possible for American manufacturers 
to sell their products in the British 
Empire with the result that while 
such British-made product is freely 
sold here to the ruination of the Amer- 
ican workingman, American made 
products of the same type are ex- 
cluded from the British market, there- 
fore, be it 

Resolved—That the American Fed- 
eration of Labor assembled in conven- 
tion at San Francisco, September 17, 
1951, go on record as being vigorously 
opposed to the granting of any tariff 
or import duty preferences which will 
permit continuation of the intolerable 
condition described above, and as sup- 
porting any reasonable changes in 
such import duty or import quota reg- 
ulations which will permit American- 
made motorcycles to compete on a 
fair and equal basis with English- 
made motorcycles for American sales. 


same 
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(P. 550) The convention considered 
four resolutions (Nos. 13, 16, 21, and 
83) jointly inasmuch as all dealt with 
competition between American work- 
ers and those in substandard countries 
whose products are brought into the 
U.S. for sale. The committee report 
was unanimously approved as follows: 

In reporting on these resolutions, 
your committee recommends reaffirm- 
ation of the repeatedly asserted oppo- 
sition to unfair competition as a 
threat to wage standards and condi- 
tions of work. We do not oppose a 
high volume of international trade; 
we favor it. But we cannot look with 
indifference when the very objectives 
of our long effort and struggle in the 
economic and social field are threat- 
ened by imports that derive their com- 
petitive advantage from lower wage 
payments and inferior working con- 
litions. 

We reassert the principle that fair 
sompetition as contrasted with sweat- 
shop or cut-throat competition assures 
doth the highest and healthiest flow 
of trade, whether domestic or inter- 
iational. 

Our minimum wage laws, both state 
id federal, our social security laws, 
sur system of unemployment insur- 
mee and our collective bargaining 
‘uarantees, all are evidence of our 
onviction that foreign competition 
ased on wages and standards of em- 
loyment is destructive of a sound 
ocial, industrial and commercial sys- 
em. It is our judgment that the 
.merican market and the interest of 

merica’s workers can best be main- 
uined in its expanded and expanding 
mdititon by continued adherence to 
iis conviction. 

In keeping with the foregoing, your 
»mmmittee recommends these resolu- 

ons be referred to the officers of the 
merican Federation of Labor for 
msideration and action and as here- 

1 outlined. It is our further recom- 
iendation that all efforts be made to 
ie end that authentic cases of unfair 
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import competition are eliminated, 
fully recognizing that removal of un- 
fair trade will not restrict trade in 
general but will promote it. It is, 
likewise, recommended that we en- 
deavor to help shape our foreign trade 
legislation to assure fair and equitable 
import conditions where the imported 
goods compete with the products of 
our members and do not tend to un- 
dermine our standards of work and 
compensation for services rendered. 


(And Immigration)—(1952, pp. 39, 
468): 


Whereas—Continued employment at 
fair wages is dependent upon a steady 
market for the products of Labor at 
fair prices, and 

Whereas—Our extremely high na- 
tional financial obligations, including 
outlays for national defense, interest 
on the national debt, foreign aid, as- 
sistance to veterans and price support 
of agricultural products require a high 
national income, and 

Whereas—Such a level of national 
income can be maintained only if em- 
ployment and wages remain at or near 
the present high level, thus producing 
a large volume of goods salable only 
in a strong market backed by a high 
purchasing power, and 

Whereas—We are conscious of the 
need to maintain democratic govern- 
ments and prevent them from gravi- 
tating toward totalitarianism and we 
are mindful of the fact that as work- 
ers in the United States we benefit by 
an expanding world trade in two par- 
ticular aspects: (1) Over two million 
workers in this country are dependent 
upon exports for their jobs; the most 
recent analysis of the Bureau of La- 
bor Statistics indicates that the em- 
ployment of nearly 2,400,000 workers 
in the first half of 1947 were depend- 
ent upon exports; (2) As consumers 
we are able to purchase foreign-made 
goods, which otherwise would not be 
available, for consumption in this 
country, and 
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Whereas—What is true for Ameri- 
can industry as a whole is not true 
for each specific product made in this 
country. There are some instances in 
which foreign competitors utilizing 
substandard conditions of employment 
can and do compete directly with 
American products and could, in the 
absence of reasonable protection by 
import duties, drive these producers 
to lower levels and deprive American 
workers of employment, therefore, 
be it 

Resolved—That we condemn as un- 
fair and unjustifiable any foreign 
competition that derives its competi- 
tive advantage in our markets from 
payment of lower wages and imposi- 
tion of inferior working conditions in 
the countries shipping their products 
to us, and be it further 

Resolved—That we support all ef- 
forts to establish reasonable safe- 
guards against such unfair foreign 
competition either through the tariff 
or import quotas to the extent neces- 
sary to assure fairness of competi- 
tion, and be it further 

Resolved—That the American Fed- 
eration of Labor be accorded full and 
adequate representation on all agen- 
cies set up to effectuate the above 
purposes. 

Referred to the officers of the A. F. 
of L. 

(Narrow Fabrics)—1953, pp. 446, 
649) Res. 129 protested against free 
importation of competitive narrow 
fabric textile products as follows: 

Whereas—There are thousands of 
members in good standing who are 
gainfully employed in the narrow fab- 
rics textile industry, and 

Whereas — Free importation of 
competitive narrow fabric textile 
products from low-wage areas con- 
stitutes a continuing threat to the per- 
petual employment of these members, 
and 

Whereas — Legislation to permit 
free import of woven narrow fabrics 
from low-wage areas abroad in com- 
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petition with similar products manu- 
factured by the textile industry in 
Connecticut and other states by high- 
wage labor would foster unemploy- 
ment, and 

Whereas—Direct aid programs are 
made possible in large part by our 
national full employment and pros- 
perity which, in turn, would be seri- 
ously jeopardized in the narrow fabric 
textile industry if low-price narrow 
fabrics were imported without suit- 
able tariffs, and 

Whereas — The conception of im- 
ports being beneficial to United States 
business and employment is valid only 
to the extent that free trade must be 
highly selective and should exclude 
woven fabrics and other products, 
therefore, be it ; 

Resolved—That the American Fed- 
eration of Labor objects strenuously 
to the programs of the United States 
Congress and the Federal Administra- 
tion reducing import tariffs and advo- 
cating free trade in certain products 
such as, for example, woven narrow 
fabrics, and be it further 

Resolved—That the meaning of the 
foregoing, and the sentiment of this 
convention with regard thereto, be 
communicated to the appropriate 
bodies in the Congress of the United 
States and the appropriate depart- 
ments of the National Administra- 
tion. 

Referred to officers of A. F. of L. 
for consideration and aid to organiza- 
tions concerned. 


(Handbags, Luggage, Etc.) — (Pp. 
408, 649) Res. 42: 


Resolved—That the American Fed- 
eration of Labor, in convention as- 
sembled in St. Louis, Missouri, go on 
record to instruct its officers and Ex- 
ecutive Council to use all their efforts 
in favor of the restoration of the 35% 
tariff on handbags made of reptile and 
leathers regardless of from what | 
country they may be brought to the 
United States, and be it further 
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Resolved — That all state federa- 
tions, city central bodies, federal un- 
ions and local unions extend all moral 
support to the International Hand- 
bag, Luggage, Belt and Novelty 
Workers’ Union, a constituent and in- 
tegral part of the Federation, in its 
national campaign to eliminate said 
unfair and cut-throat competition 
which endangers the working and liv- 
ing standards of the handbag and 
pocketbook workers, and be it further 

Resolved—That this convention as- 
sembled of the American Federation of 
Labor go on record to urge each and 
every international union affiliated 
with the Federation to pass appro- 
priate resolutions appealing to Con- 
gress to restore the 35% tariff on 
handbags made of reptile and leathers 
and to 50% on handbags made of 
straw and other materials, as was the 
ease prior to the 50% cut effected in 
the reciprocity agreements. 

Referred to A. F. of L. officers for 
consideration and aid to organization- 
al interest. 

(Japanese Imports)—(1955, p. 120) 
Domestic textile and apparel indus- 
tries are facing a rapidly growing un- 
fair competition from products im- 
ported from Japan. At the moment, 
competititon to domestic manufactur- 
ing is seriously affecting cotton blouse 
production. The growth in these im- 
ports in the last two years has been 
spectacular. According to the sources 
in the trade, in 1954 cotton blouse 
imports from Japan amounted to 
10,000 dozens; the 1955 rate of im- 
ports, however, advanced to over 
2,000,000 dozens. In terms of domes- 
tic manufacture, the 1954 imports of 
cotton blouses represented about 0.1 
per cent, in 1955—20 per cent. Most 
of this increase took place before the 
tariff concessions granted to Japan 
under the General Agreement on Tar- 
iffs and Trade became effective on 
September 10, 1955. The threat of 
this unfair low-wage competition, 
which enables Japan to dump cotton 
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blouses on the American market at a 
fraction of the prices charged by do- 
mestic manufacturers, is apt there- 
fore to become intensified. Vigilance 
must be exercised and remedies found 
to safeguard the employment of Amer- 
ican workers and their labor stand- 
ards. 


Taxation (also see: Aliens; Income 
Tax; Seamen’s Income Tax; Poll Tax; 
Sales Tax; Social Security) 


(Tax Exempt Securities)—(1924, p.71) 
An amendment to the constitution was 
introduced in the House proposing that 
the U.S. shall have power to lay and 
collect taxes on incomes derived from 
securities issued by the federal, state. 
county and municipal governments in 
the various sections of the country. 
This amendment was reported favor- 
ably by the Committee on Ways and 
Means. It was debated and rejected 
by the House, failing the necessary 
two-thirds majority. The vote was 247 
yeas and 133 nays. 

(P. 187) The convention requested 
the E.C. to have the 69th Congress 
approve an amendment to the Con- 
stitution that would give the U.S. 
power to tax securities now exempt. 

(1925, p. 55) HJ. Res. 315, propos- 
ing an amendment to the Constitution 
giving Congress the power to levy and 
collect taxes on now tax-free securi- 
ties, was reported favorably in the 
House but failed of passage. It pro- 
vided also that states would be given 
power to tax such securities. 

(1931, p. 467) The A. F. of L. ap- 
proves in principle a tax on incomes 
for the benefit of states, levied by the 
states in like manner as the federal 
income tax, to be so graduated that it 
will be levied in increasing percent- 
ages on progressively larger incomes. 

(Estate Tax)—(1928, pp. 82, 216) 
For several Congresses a determined 
effort has been made to repeal the 
estate tax. As is well known the ob- 
ject of this is eventually to repeal all 
taxes and establish what is known as 
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the sales tax, otherwise the buyers’ 
tax. The Administration favored the 
repeal of the estate tax and many 
witnesses appeared before the Ways 
and Means Committee urging that 
that recommendation be made to the 
House. 


Representatives of the A. F. of L. 
entered vigorous protest and the com- 
mittee finally refused to approve of 
the repeal of the estate tax. 

When the revenue bill reached the 
Senate an attempt was made to in- 
clude the repeal of the estate tax but 
failed. 


(Financing U. S. Government)— 
(1932, p. 74) In 1789 our Federal 
Government had these administrative 
departments: State, Treasury, War, 
and Justice. To these were added: Post 
Office Department, 1789; Department 
of the Navy, 1798; Department of the 
Interior, 1849; Department of Agri- 
culture, 1889; Department of Com- 
merce, 1903; Department of Labor, 
1913. 

The number of independent offices, 
commissions, bureaus, etc., has grown 
steadily. These include Civil Service 
Commission, Personnel Classification 
Board, Employees Compensation Com- 
mission, General Accounting Office, 
Federal Coordinating Service, Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, Federal 
Reserve Board, Federal Trade Com- 
mission, Tariff Commission, Federal 
Farm Board, Radio Commission, Vet- 
erans Administration, Federal Board 
for Vocational Education, U.S. Ship- 
ping Board, Advisory Commitee for 
Aeronautics, ete. 


The increase in governmental activi- 
ties reflects the growing public inter- 
est in various economic undertakings; 
the need for protecting the consumer; 
the need for advising producers who 
must sell and buy in world markets; 
the need for conserving natural re- 
sources; the need for having standard 
weights and measures, etc. The fact 
that governmental activities, employ- 
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ees and costs have steadily increased 
is not in itself a reason for alarm and 
an argument for curtailing such ex- 
penditures. Each item of expenditure 
should be evaluated on a basis of serv- 
ice, efficiency, relation to social wel- 
fare. What we do need to guard 
against is watertight compartments, 
doing things that can best be done by 
some other agency, bad business man 
agement. : 


Because governmental activities 
are so comprehensive, there should be 
some method of considering these ex- 
penditures as a whole and reviewing 


developments. In other words we have ~ 
developed the budget system. The 


budget is intended to serve as a work 


and tax program. It affects economies — 


while it adds its own expenses to gov- 
ernmental costs. 


In the early days of this country, 


government was a very simple mat-— 


ter. Individual citizens and communi- j 


ties took care of their needs, looking 
to the government chiefly for the re- 
cording of deeds, transfer of property, 
the regulation of relations with out- 


side countries. As our population in- 


creased and became denser, as our 
business enterprises increased, as the 
country was more closely united by 
railways, telegraph, telephone, 
ways, radio, the mechanisms used in 
living are more inter-related and in- 
dividual well being inter-dependent. 
We no longer use the candle or the 
oil lamp. Cheap transportation must 
be provided within a city. The house- 
hold is no longer dependent on the 
home well or wood pile or its individ- 
ual garden. ; 
Government which formerly was 
confined chiefly to activities which re- 
quired compulsion found it necessary 
to undertake services, to regulate, to 
furnish information and _ technical 
data. ; 


In this complicated modern age we 
are finding it necessary to do many 
things collectively; some through vol- 


air- 
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untary agencies, and some by delegat- 
ing new functions to the government. 
The choice of agency depends upon 
conditions and the work to be done. 

As a result of activities of various 
interested groups in Labor, agricul- 
ture, industry, commerce, finance, etc., 
governmental departments and bu- 
reaus have been established and de- 
veloped. The government is our 
agency to do those costly and unre- 
munerative undertakings which are 
indispensable to future progress and 
which benefit the nation as a whole. 

In the Federal Government there 
are undoubtedly inefficiencies, dupli- 
cations, waste through lack of coor- 
dination, inflexibility, inept manage- 
ment, etc. But these are matters to 
be dealt with upon a basis of fact and 
efficiency, and not matters of expedi- 
ency. The work of the government 
should be the promotion of national 
welfare for which legislators should 
make adequate appropriation cover- 
ing considerable periods of time. 

To carry on our governmental work, 
federal employees have been employed 
from practically every state in the 
Union. The greater number of these 
employees are under the Civil Service 
and have won their positions in com- 
petitive examinations. While as com- 
petent as those in private employment 
many work for much lower salaries 
than are paid to those in private posi- 
tions. Many have invested years in 
developing capacities for the distinc- 
tive needs of government work. This 
group of workers has been made the 
football of politics, together with the 
activities of various governmental 
agencies. 

Propaganda from those who wish 
to curtail their personal tax payments 
by restriction of government work, 
curtailment of federal appropria- 
tions, salary cuts for government 
workers, should not be allowed to 
stampede legislators into uneconomic 
curtailment of work, and neglect of 
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the fundamental purposes for which 
our government was created. 


The increased costs of government 
have not been due to increase in the 
precentage going to operating costs, 
but to more and better services to the 
nation. We cannot get very far in 
understanding governmental costs and 
economies until we apply informing 
methods of accountancy. 

Trends indicate the government will 
increasingly serve as the coordinating 
agency for more groups and more un- 
dertakings and that governmental ex- 
penditures will increase. We _ shall 
meet the bills collectively through 
taxation instead of attempting to do 
the same work as individually paying 
private bills. In deciding any of these 
matters we must apply measuring 
rods of money costs and social costs. 


Our state governments which were 
formerly mainly concerned with main- 
taining order, collecting taxes, and 
protecting property, now are con- 
cerned with public works, including 
highways, supervising insurance, bank- 
ing, education, agriculture, forests, 
fish, game, public health, welfare, 
charitable and reformatory institu- 
tions; there are special boards for 
Labor, mines, registrations, sanitation, 
tenements and _ housing, licensing 
boards, etc. These new functions rep- 
resent a developing concept of what 
society should be organized to do in 
promoting social welfare. 

Municipal functions have added to 
the maintenance of public safety the 
various activities of community house- 
keeping—sewers and sewage, garbage 
disposal, water supply, city lighting, 
public utilities, construction; repair- 
ing and cleaning of streets, public 
schools, libraries, control of traffic, 
public health, parks and recreation 
centers, markets, welfare departments, 
school attendance administration, 
transportation, etc. The services ren- 
dered help to raise standards of com- 
munity living. Their costs increase 
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taxes but represent the most econom- 
ical method of doing what society 
wants done... . 

A detailed study of the reports of 
the United States Treasury on re- 
ceipts, expenditures and deficit will 
disclose the essential solvency of our 
nation and its capacity to meet emer- 
gencies. Our national wealth is the 
basis of our fiscal planning and poli- 
cies. Government expenditures have 
increased, paralleling growing needs 
and broadening concepts of national 
service. 

Depression has reduced the national 
income from $89,584,000,000, for 1929, 
to $52,446,000,000 for 1931. New de- 
mands made upon the government for 
aid to the unemployed in the form of 
work and relief as well as relief for 
banks, agriculture, and business, debts 
arising from the World War, have 
brought the problems of taxation be- 
fore our citizens with force. In the 
various demands and movements for 
tax reduction there has been much 
confusion and misstatement. 

Declining national income and ris- 
ing need for relief occasioned the de- 
mand for a “balanced budget”—in the 
sense that expenditures should be paid 
out of current income. Such procedure 
is unprecedented in our fiscal policies 
and unjustifiable. Our nation has al- 
ways made use of its credit and our 
government has long made use of de- 
ficiency appropriations. Apparently, 
the primary purpose of the proposal 
was to reduce the costs of normal goy- 
ernment. But government is not a 
business institution that can expand 
or contract its activities in accord 
with the ups and downs of the business 
cycle. 

The government cannot abandon its 
functions temporarily. It must continue 
to keep the peace, protect property, 
promote the general welfare in good 
times as well as bad. Its capital in- 
vestments must be maintained; child 
welfare, workmen’s compensation, sta- 
tistical services, crime prevention, edu- 
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cation, highways, airways, and all the 
services and agencies necessary to 
modern life. The normal trend of such 
expenditures is steadily upward, un- 
less national decline sets in. These 
are not things we can do more or less, 
as business management is more or 
less successful. The costs must be 
provided for by fiscal planning cover- 
ing a decade or more, differentiating 
between capital expenditure and oper- 
ating expenses. 

There are those who regard the 
mounting costs of government as 
something wholly undesirable. There 
comes under consideration the sweep 
of changing functions of government to 
conform to the needs of the citizens 
under changing ways of working and 
living. Mistrust of many proposals for 
retrenchment in government expendi- 
ture is based on the fact that they 
come from those corporations that 
would profit by escaping regulation in 
general interests and from groups 
representing concentration of wealth. 

In the U.S. taxation is divided into 
three general groups according to the 
agency levying and expending the 
taxes: federal, state, and local. In 
1890, the combined gross governmen- 
tal expenditures were $855,000,000, of 
which 34% was disbursed by federal 
authority; 9% by state, and 57% by 
local. By 1930, the total gross govern- 
mental expenditures had mounted to 
$13,048,000,000, with the following 
percentage distribution: federal, 
31.0%; state, 15.8%; local, 54.6%. 

The U.S. takes a smaller levy from 
national income than do the chief 
European countries. 

In Great Britain the government 
took 25.2% of national income; in 
France, 16.1%; in Italy, 14.2%; in 
Germany, 13.6%; in the United States, 
10.4%. The percentages are for 1928, 
the latest year for which figures for 
all countries could be obtained. 

(1936, p. 571) The E.C, is directed 
to undertake a study of the base and 
structure of taxation—national, state 
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and local—with a view to determining 
the deterrent effect of present taxes 
upon enterprise and employment, and 
recommending such changes as will 
produce the maximum tax revenue 
with the minimum burden upon labor, 
industry and the consuming public. 
(1938, p. 424) The E.C. is instructed 
to establish a committee for the pur- 
pose of study and appropriate action 
concerning the crucial problem of equi- 
table distribution of the tax burden 
with especial reference to taxes of 
discriminatory and punitive character. 


(Whiskey Tax)—(1938, pp. 167, 552) 
Congress increased the revenue tax on 
each proof gallon of newly distilled 
liquor 25 cents after July 1, 1938. It 
then developed that arrangements 
were being made to manufacture great 
amounts of liquor so that when the 
law went into effect they would be 
exempt from the increased tax on all 
liquor manufactured before July 1. 
This would have thrown many thou- 
sands of the workers out of employ- 
ment after July 1. 

Therefore, a bill was introduced in 
Congress to place a floor tax of 25 
cents on each proof gallon. This would 
prevent holders of whiskey from tak- 
ing advantage of the original law tax- 
ing only newly manufactured whiskey 
25 cents per gallon after July 1. 

In order to protect the distillery 
workers the A. F. of L. urged the pass- 
age of the floor tax bill and it was 
signed June 16, 1938. 


(1952, pp. 38,.467) Res. 49 protested 
against steadily rising tax rate on dis- 
tilled liquor, threatening the stability 
and security of the industry and the 
workers engaged therein and called 
upon the affiliates of the A. F.. of _L. 
to seek the enactment of proposed 
legislation reducing the tax. rate ap- 
plicable to distilled spirits. Referred 

to the A, F. of L. Committee on Tax- 
ation. 


(Machinery) (Labor-Displacing) —_ 
(1940, p. 533) Resolution calling for 
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the imposition of a tax on machinery 
which displaces workers, was referred 
to the A. F. of L. Committee on Tax- 
ation. 


(1949, pp. 343, 501) Res. 117 pro- 
posed that Congress enact necessary 
tax measures to adequately tax labor- 
saving machinery which is taking the 
place of manpower and contributing 
to the ranks of the unemployed and 
requiring that such .moneys pro- 
vide increased benefits to unemployed 
workers. Referred to Tax Committee. 


(1942, p. 165) Presentations of the 
A. F. of L. to Congressional commit- 
tees on this subject were predicated 
upon reports made by our Committee 
on Taxation. 

We opposed a general sales tax, a 
manufacturers’ sales tax, or a Spend- 
ing tax and none of these were ‘adopt- 
ed. 

In regard to war costs, we recom- 
mended a pay-as-we-go policy, insofar 
as possible, depending mainly on tax+ 
ation of incomes in AGS Eales “with 
ability to pay. 

The committees were ee in 
connection with the entire tax plan, 
to consider payments made by em- 
ployees to Social Security and the 
need for increased contributions, with 
a parallel plan for industry refunding 
approximately 20 per cent of excess 
profits taxes for post-war industries 
giving employment to workers. 

The Senate Finance Committee has 
superimposed upon the income taxes, 
which are 6 per cent. of the net income, 
plus a surplus tax of 13 per cent to 
93 per cent, a 5 per cent tax on gross 
annual earnings exceeding $624. 

This gross tax will evidently apply 
on earnings invested in savings or War 
Bonds. 

While the bill is still unreported to 
the Senate, action by its Committee 
to date assures the adoption of the 
highest income tax rates in the history 
of this country. This is, no doubt, 
necessary, but the present danger to’ 
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workers is that in the effort to secure 
additional revenue there will be en- 
acted a specific tax of 5 per cent on 
all gross earnings, except $12 weekly, 
in addition to the normal tax and sur- 
tax on net incomes, and, while the 
need is great, when to this is added 
payroll deductions of 10 per cent for 
War Bonds, Red Cross, etc., Social Se- 
curity deductions, the results will be 
crushing and may lower earnings be- 
low the point necessary to maintain 
health and efficiency. 


(State and Local Government Se- 
curities—(1942, p. 557) Convention 
unanimously approved Res. 19 oppos- 
ing federal tax on state and local gov- 
ernment securities. 


(1948, pp. 60, 338) The convention 
adopted the following: 

Attention is directed to the propos- 
als for higher tax levies to increase 
the tax yield from thirty-eight billions 
of dollars, as estimated for present 
laws, to forty billions of dollars in the 
next year. Also that different meth- 
ods proposed include forced loans to 
the Government, increased pay-roll de- 
ductions, ranging as high as 41 per 
cent, and a general sales tax. 

This convention instructs the Ex- 
ecutive Council to continue its efforts 
in behalf of just and equable taxation 
based upon ability to pay and in un- 
remitting opposition to a sales tax. 
Executive Council is instructed to op- 
pose any increase in taxes levied upon 
wages or compensation of the work- 
ers and that any increase in the 
amounts withheld from such wages or 
compensation be in the form of sav- 
ings represented by Government bonds. 

(1944, p. 166) The war has made 
practically every self-supporting per- 
son keenly aware that the Federal 
Government collects revenues. The 
number of persons paying income tax 
has risen from 4 to 50 millions. The 
size of payments has risen both be- 
cause of changes in exemptions and 
increases in rates. 
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Personal exemption for single per- 
sons has dropped from $1,000 in 1939 
to $500; for couples from $2,500 in 
1939 to $1,200. The normal rate has 
increased from 4 per cent to 22 per 
cent; the surtax from a top of 75 per 
cent on incomes in excess of $5,000,- 
000 to 90 per cent on incomes in ex- 
cess of $200,000. Corporation tax rates 
have increased from a range of 12% 
to 19 per cent to 40 per cent plus a 
95 per cent excess profits tax. 


These tax rates make a heavy bur- 
den on wage earners and small sala- 
ried persons, who in addition pay this 
direct income tax into old-age insur- 


ance and have plans for more adequate © 


social insurance in order to provide 
against dependency. Such social in- 


surance contributions are based on ~ 


earnings. 


ie 


The needs of Government will re-— 


main high after the war. 


The costs — 


of the war are piling up a huge na- — 


tional debt which together with annual © 


interest will have to be paid in the 
coming years. It is variously esti- 
mated that the post-war annual budg- 


et will be between $16 and $25 bil-— 


lions. 
tain a national income, approximating 


Obviously, unless we can main- — 


present levels, such a budget will 


amount to a capital levy. If there are 
jobs for all, the national income will 
remain high and more incomes will 
fall within the taxable levels, so that 
adequate revenues can be secured and 
rates materially reduced. : 


It is obvious that we must have a 
permanent federal tax program to re- 
duce our national obligation which 
can remain in operation with minor 
changes during the difficult years 
ahead. Since enterprise provides the 
employment that creates income, our 
tax proposals should encourage the ex- 
pansion of industry. 


Since income tax is a main depend- 
ence for revenue, it is important that 
rates paid by low income families do 
not deprive them of the essentials of 
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living and that they are adjusted so 
that these families can also make con- 
tributions for social insurance. 

The American Federation of Labor 
Tax Committee is studying the pro- 
posed post-war tax programs for the 
purpose of making recommendations. 


(P. 587) A sound tax policy 
is indispensable for the government 
to meet its obligations and equally nec- 
essary to enable private enterprise to 
provide the employment basic for eco- 
nomic prosperity. 

We note that the American Federa- 
tion of Labor is studying proposals 
and urge that wide publicity be given 
its findings. 


(Reporting by Labor Organizations) 
—(P. 411) Under this caption the 
Executive Council reports its activi- 
ties in the formation and enactment 
of the federal tax law. The Ex- 
ecutive Council vigorously opposed the 
provision in the law requiring organi- 
zations, including labor organizations, 
to file annually itemized statements 
of receipts and disbursements. A let- 
ter by the President of the A. F. of L. 
was read into the Congressional Rec- 
ord during consideration of the bill 
in the House of Representatives. The 
opposition was continued when the bill 
was under consideration by the Sen- 
ate but, as finally enacted, that pro- 
vision was retained. 

The opposition to a general sales 
tax was successful. 

The bill was vetoed by the Presi- 
dent and subsequently passed over his 
veto. 

Your Committee recommends adop- 
tion of this section of the Executive 
Council’s Report and that the Execu- 
tive Council be instructed to use every 
possible means to secure the repeal 
of the provisions in the tax law re- 
quiring labor organizations to make 
periodic financial reports to any Gov- 
ernment agency. 


(Tax Credits on Bond Purchases)— 
(P. 426) The following resolution, 
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No. 82, was unanimously adopted by 
the convention. 

Whereas—The present federal tax 
structure provides for a withholding 
tax of 20% of the gross income of 
wage workers, and 

Whereas—Other taxpayers, includ- 
ing industry, are asked to pay their 
taxes only on a net income basis, and 

Whereas—The 20% withholding tax 
has seriously cut into the wages of 
many thousands of American working 
people, who have been unable to get 
any relief from the mounting in- 
creased cost of living, and 

Whereas—It is now evident that the 
employers and businessmen of Ameri- 
ca contemplate further reducing the 
tax burden on business, and keeping 
the burden on the pay envelopes of 
the wage worker, therefore, be it 

Resolved—That the American Fed- 
eration of Labor ask the United States 
Congress to revise the tax laws and 
provide that the wage worker sub- 
jected to the 20% withholding tax be 
given credit on defense bond purchases 
to the extent of 50% of the withhold- 
ing tax, as this is the only way that 
many of them now have of providing 
savings for their future security. 


(1946, pp. 185, 610) The size of the 
public debt is already causing anxie- 
ty, for the debt is a considerable fac- 
tor in our inflation problem as well 
as cause of high tax rates. However, 
the war and the war situation still 
exist. It is unsafe to reduce military 
expenses too drastically and our na- 
tion must assume new responsibilities 
in international fields and for the 
United Nations. 

Our own Federal agencies must have 
funds with which to perform needed 
social services. In the coming year 
expensive war agencies will doubtless 
be liquidated and economies in admin- 
istration can be made. 

Congress and the Treasury must 
find ways to reduce the national debt 
before taxation can be materially de- 
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creased. In the meanwhile there 
should be more equitable distribution 
of the tax burden. 


(Pp. 221, 614) H.R. 3633, a bill 
to facilitate reconversion, provides 
an increase in the excess profits tax 
exemption from $10,000 to $25,000, a 
10% credit of 10% of the excess prof- 
its tax to be taken currently with re- 
spect to 1944 taxes and subsequent 
years. Advanced to 1946 the maturity 
date of postwar refund bonds, speeds 
up refunds from carry-backs, net op- 
erating losses, and speeds up refunds 
of recomputations of deductions for 
amortization of emergency facilities. 

Reconversion and readjustment to 
peacetime operation, it is claimed, will 
be facilitated by enactment of the bill 
as business men could intelligently 
plan for postwar business 

The bill passed Congress and was 
approved by the President on July 31, 
1945 (Public Law No, 172—79th Con- 
gress). 

We approved the extension to busi- 
ness of some measure of relief from 
the burden of taxation in the amount 
of five billion dollars by this bill, but 
some relief should also have been ex- 
tended to the great mass of taxpayers 
by increasing the amount of exemp- 
tions approximately as follows: 
Single individual._............... $1,200.00 
Married couple ~....................... 2,000.00 
Credit for each dependent.... 500.00 


Tax laws should be equitable and 
practical and the purchasing power of 
the mass of the people should not be 
reduced to such a level by heavy taxes 
and low exemptions that business is 
retarded and living standards low- 
ered. 

This section reports tax legislation 
relieving business by refund provi- 
sions. The American Federation of 
Labor tried also to secure more equi- 
table exemptions for those in the low- 
er income brackets. 


(Program of Labor)—(1947, p. 262) 
—The Executive Council directed at- 
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tention to the continued necessity for 
heavy federal taxes. Their report 
stated in part: . . . by pre-war stand- 
ards federal taxes will continue to be 
heavy. Federal debt charges, defense 
needs, continued service for war vet- 
erans, and current and future social 
security costs will all require substan- 
tial revenues. A federal program of 
aid to public schools much more ex- 
tensive than anything proposed up 
to this time is urgently needed. Pro- 
vision for health services and adequate 
housing will require government aid. 
It is probable, too, that our assump- 
tion of increased international obliga- 
tions may involve us in additional fi- 
nancial commitments before any de- 
gree of economic stability abroad is 
assured. Finally, with the prospect 
of wage and price levels higher than 
those prevailing before the war, it is 
reasonable to assume that the ordinary 
services of the federal government will 
cost considerably more than they did 
in the pre-war years. 

Added together, all these factors 
point to the need for keeping federal 
revenue at a level sufficiently high to 
meet the foregoing requirements dur- 
ing the immediately forseeable future. 
The tax structure therefore in our 
opinion should balance the budget and 
yield substantial surpluses during pe- 
riods of high employment. Looking 
ahead, however, we all recognize that 
certain modifications in the tax struc- 
ture may be made that will contribute 
much toward determining the degree 
of prosperity we maintain. 


Any and all such modifications in 
the federal tax structure should be 
made with the following objectives in 
mind: : 

1. The proposed taxes should be 
adequate to provide for necessary 
services and to maintain the fed- 
eral credit. 

2. The proposed taxes should be 
equitable, increasing progres- 
sively as individual income in- 
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creases with due regard for the 
necessity of exempting the in- 
comes of those at below mini- 
mum-subsistence levels. 


3. The proposed taxes should oper- 
ate so as to keep the buying pow- 
er of consumers at the highest 
possible level, so that production 
and employment may be main- 


tained. 
4. The proposed taxes should not 
combine with other economic 


measures to depress or retard the 
development of any area, or place 
it at an economic disadvantage 
in relation to other areas. 

In line with these objectives, we 
believe future federal tax programs 
should be based on the following con- 
siderations: 

Personal income taxes must provide 
the bulk of revenue; excise taxes 
should be reduced; taxes on consump- 
tion should be opposed; revenue from 
business profits should be maintained; 
social security income and expendi- 
tures should be segregated from the 
remainder of the federal budget; es- 
tate and gift taxes should be re-studied 
with a view to increasing revenues; 
there should be integration of federal- 
state tax policies. 


Excise Taxes—(1947, p. 264) As 
total revenue needs will permit we 
urge the repeal of all excise taxes ex- 
cept those on liquor, tobacco, and gaso- 
line (providing income from gasoline 
tax is needed and used for highway 
developments). These reductions in 
excise taxes which should be second 
in priority to income tax reduction 
for those at below subsistence level 
income, would mean tax savings of 
approximately $3.3 billion dollars bas- 
ed on excise tax revenue estimates for 
1947. Approximately $4.4 billion dol- 
lars in revenue from excise taxes on 
liquor, tobacco, and gasoline would 
then continue to accrue at present lev- 
els of income and spending. Rates on 
liquor and gasoline should also be re- 
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duced to the pre-war level as federal 
revenue needs permit. The new ex- 
cise taxes levied during the war were 
for the most part levied on commodi- 
ties and services which in ordinary 
times must be regarded as essential 
to the proper functioning of our econ- 
omy. Heavy taxes on telegraph and 
telephone service, passenger fares, 
transportation of goods and many 
other services and commodities, how- 
ever justified they may be in time of 
national emergency as contributing to 
the conservation of manpower and 
necessary materials can be regarded 
only as discriminatory in normal times. 
Their perpetuation results only in an 
inequitable distribution of a hidden 
tax burden. Removal of these war- 
time taxes would result in a substan- 
tial decrease in the tax load on low and 
medium incomes which would con- 
tribute considerably to the establish- 
ment of a healthy post-war economy. 

(1949, pp. 240, 476) Reference to 
the enactment of a sales tax in the 
District of Columbia in the face of 
overwhelming evidence that it was 
not necessary, in the legislative section 
of the Council’s Report underscores 
the importance of the recommendation 
Taxation. 

The Executive Council’s reference to 
the continued need for close integra- 
tion of the federal, state and local tax 
systems is particularly timely. Cities, 
in addition to paying high local taxes, 
continue to bear the major part of 
state tax burdens; they also continue 
to receive a disproportionately small 
portion of state and federal aid. The 
consequence is our cities are having 
increasing difficulty in supporting their 
own long-deferred means for capital 
improvements and services because of 
the combined burden of local, state 
and federal taxes which in so many 
respects discriminates in favor of tax- 
payers in small towns and rural areas. 
Tax competition between states and 
between communities within states 
continues to provide further reason for 
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an integration of federal, state and 
local tax systems as proposed by the 
Executive Council. Your committee 
recommends careful study of this sec- 
tion of the Executive Council’s report 
by every delegate. 


The statement of the Executive 
Council that gains to workers in bar- 
gaining for wages or in price reduc- 
tions may be lost if unwise tax poli- 
cies are adopted certainly has been 
borne out by the experience during the 
past four years. Your committee 
heartily endorses the recommendation 
of the Council that all affiliated bodies 
actively oppose proposals to continue 
or enact taxes on pay rolls, amuse- 
ments, sales, etc., and initiate and 
support progressive programs based 
on the ability-to-pay principle. 


(Cooking and Heating Equipment) 
—(Pp. 67, 494) Removal of the 
excise tax on heating and cooking 
equipment was sought through Res. 
88 as follows: 


Whereas—There has been a consid- 
erable slump in the sales of cooking 
and heating equipment, and 

Whereas—The thousands of people 
employed in the industries which man- 
ufacture this cooking and heating 
equipment have been either layed off, 
or the time employed has been re- 
duced to such an extent that they are 
unable to earn a living for themselves 
and families, and 

Whereas—The purchase price of 
this equipment has increased because 
of the increase in manufacturing costs 
and taxes, to such an extent that the 
average citizen is unable to pay the 
sale price, and 

Whereas—The removal of the ex- 
cise tax would bring about a reduction 
in these prices and would be an in- 
ducement to the public to buy cook- 
ing and heating equipment, and there- 
by furnish employment to the thou- 
sands of unemployed and short-time 
workers in this industry, and 
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Whereas—The manufacturers have 
reduced the prices to the limit, there- 
fore, be it 

Resolved—That the American Fed- 
eration of Labor call upon the United 
States Government to remove the ex- 
cise tax from the cooking and heating 
equipment, which is a necessity and 
not a luxury, and would also be an in- 
ducement to the public to buy said 
equipment, thereby giving steadier 
employment to the workers of that 
industry and thereby reduce the num- 
ber drawing unemployment compensa- 
tion, and helping the unemployment 
situation in general. 

Referred to Tax Committee, A. F. 
of L. 


(Pp. 317, 494) A. F. of L. re- 
quested to call upon the President of 
the United States and Congress to re- 
move all excise taxes. (Res. 98.) 


Referred to Tax Committee. 


(Distilled Spirits) — (Pp. 3465, 
392) Res. 125 requested the A. F. 
of L. to instruct its legislative repre- 
sentatives and E.C. to use every effort — 
to secure enactment of proposed legis- 
lation to permit collection of the Fed- 
eral excise tax on distilled spirits after 
rectification and bottling processes at 
the time of shipment. Such legisla- 
tion would stimulate employment of 
members of Distillery, Rectifying and 
Wine Workers International Union — 
and other unions employed in the in- 
dustry, and thereby promote a sus- 
tained purchasing power in many com- 
munities throughout the country. 4 

The convention committee made the 
following recommendation which was” 
unanimously approved: 

It is the policy of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor and its officers to — 
render aid to every aftiliated group) 
where such aid is not inconsistent with — 
the policies of the Federation. In 
line with this policy, the Committee 
recommends that Resolution No. 125 be. 
referred to the Executive Council for 
study and appropriate action. 4 


es 
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Handbags, Luggage and Leather)— 
(Pp. 341, 494) Res. 113 sought 
support of the A. F. of L. for the cam- 
paign of international union concern- 
ed, for the elimination of wartime ex- 
cise tax on luggage and handbags. 
Referred to Tax Committee. 


(1951, pp. 279, 551) Res. 15 pro- 
posed that support be given to the 
efforts of the Handbag, Luggage, Belt 
and Novelty Workers Union to secure 
repeal of excise tax on products on 
which their workers are employed. 
Convention expressed sympathy with 
the purposes and objectives of the 
resolution and referred it to the Tax 
Committee for consideration, 


(1958, p. 407) Res. 41 called upon 
the A. F. of L. to seek the removal 
of excise tax on personal luggage such 
as ladies’ handbags, luggage, belts 
and novelties.. The convention ex- 
pressed sympathy with the resolution 
and referred the subject matter to the 
Tax Committee and be given every 
possible aid. 


(Integration of Federal-State Tax 
Policies) —(1947, p. 265) We would 
point out in conclusion, that the pres- 
ent high level of federal tax revenue 
emphasizes the need for serious con- 
sideration and action on studies that 
have been made carrying recommen- 
dation for integrating Federal and 
State policies and programs in certain 
fields. Such integration could result 
in eliminating much needless over- 
lapping and duplication, would make 
for a high degree of progression, and 
could do much to eliminate conflicts 
among states, and between states and 
the Federal Government, in the tax 
field, 


(P. 624) The problems of the 
workers in connection with the several 
areas of taxation were covered in the 
H.C. Report and in Resolutions 38, 123 
and 142. The convention committee 
made the following recommendations 

_which were unanimously adopted: 
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Your committee recommends that 
Central Labor Bodies, State Federa- 
tions of Labor, and all International 
Officers give increasing attention to 
the need for developing an informed 
and active membership to promote the 
adoption of sound programs of taxa- 
tion at the local, state and national 
levels. Informed members of organ- 
ized labor know that tax revenue re- 
quirements will continue at a high 
level for the indefinite future. This 
question, then, is one just as important 
as the question affecting wages and 
prices. The problem is how will high 
tax revenues be raised in the most 
equitable manner with a minimum of 
disturbance to our economy? 


It is the recommendation of your 
committee, therefore, that the Com- 
mittee on Taxation, A. F. of L., should 
increase its efforts to bring timely 
and pertinent information regarding 
issues and developments in the field 
of taxation to the attention of all A. 
F. of L. affiliates, so that the necessary 
program of education may be carried 
on more effectively. 

The resolutions were referred to the 
permanent Committee on Taxation of 
the A. F. of L. 


(Business Profits Tax) — (P. 265) 
In considering future tax meas- 
ures as they apply to business it should 
be borne in mind that business has 
been relieved of a considerable tax 
burden much sooner after the cessa- 
tion of hostilities than many econo- 
mists thought advisable. In the face 
of a definitely favorable post war mar- 
ket for both durable and non-durable 
goods, the removal of price controls 
combined with the repeal of the excess 
profits tax and reduction in the sur- 
tax rate contributed considerably to 
bringing about the inflationary condi- 
tions now prevailing. Discussions of 
further reduction in corporate tax 
rates at this time we consider prema- 
ture and ill-advised. 


(Estate and Gift Taxes)—(P. 265) 
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Present estate and gift tax schedules 
and laws should be restudied with a 
view to increasing revenues. Loop- 
holes made possible by the creation of 
trusts, gifts, and powers of appoint- 
ment should be closed. 


(Consumption Taxes) — (P. 264) 
During the war many state and 
local governments accumulated sur- 
pluses because of inability to secure 
needed materials and personnel. These 
surpluses are being rapidly exhausted 
and in a great many instances increas- 
ed taxes and new taxes have been 
levied to take care of servicemen’s 
bonuses and accumulated building, ma- 
terial, and personnel needs. 

Unfortunately these new and in- 
creased taxes levied by state and local 
governments have in many instances 
taken the form of sales taxes, cigar- 
ette taxes, and other taxes that still 
further increase the load of taxes on 
consumption levied at the local, state, 
and national level. Approximately 29 
percent of the $48 billion in taxes col- 
lected by all levels of government are 
currently being derived from taxes on 
sales. State federations and local cen- 
tral bodies should vigorously oppose 
current campaigns that are being 
waged to decrease federal and state 
personal and business income taxes 
based on ability to pay, thereby throw- 
ing the burden for necessary govern- 
mental support increasingly on sales, 
excise, and nuisance taxes which are 
most burdensome to taxpayers in the 
lower income groups. 

Efforts in industrial communities to 
shift the tax burden from property to 
consumption taxes should likewise be 
resisted. 


(Multiple, Government Employees) 
(P. 542) Res. No. 170: 


Whereas—There is an increase in 
the number of taxes Government em- 
ployees are being forced to pay, and 

Whereas — Certain municipalities, 
notably Philadelphia, have imposed so- 
called wage taxes, the burden of which, 
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particularly during wartime, has fall- 
en heavily upon Government employ- 
ees in those cities, and 


Whereas — Government employees 


have been given no choice in the mat- — 


ter when their jobs have been sent to 
other cities under decentralization pro- 
grams and are forced to abandon their 
homes or lose their jobs, and 

Whereas — Government employees, 
as result, have found themselves be- 
set with tax systems not of their own 
choosing, and 

Whereas—The United States Gov- 
ernment, including the Congress, has 
not provided any relief against multi- 


ple taxation against its own employ- — 


ees, and 

Whereas — The purpose of the 
O’Hara bill which would have brought 
some relief against such oppressive 


taxation was denied final passage in 


the Congress, therefore, be it 
Resolved—That the American Fed- 


eration of Labor now records its un- — 


reserved approval of passage of a bill — 
similar to the O’Hara bill (H.R. 127) 

and gives unstinting support to the 

efforts of the Government Employees — 
Council of the American Federation 

of Labor in an effort to remove exist- 
ing tax abuses. . 

This resolution calls for relief 

against multiple income taxation of 

Government employees and asks sup- 

port of the American Federation of 

Labor by legislation to remove existing 

tax abuses. 


(1948, p. 141) The E.C. reiterated 
the recommendations of the 1947 con- 
vention and emphasized that in tax 
reduction proposals the tax burden 
should be lightened on those in the low 
income groups. 

(P. 420) Convention adopted com- 
mittee report as follows: 

The Executive Council’s report 
points out that the bulk of the $5 bil- 
lion in tax savings approved by the 
80th Congress over the President’s 
veto accrued to taxpayers in the in- 
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come groups above $3,000. The Ex- 
ecutive Council reiterates its recom- 
mendation that the tax burden of those 
in the low income groups should be 
lightened in future tax reduction meas- 
ures that may be adopted. We do not 
believe this point can be too strongly 
stressed because increasing tendencies 
of local and state governments to 
adopt new and heavier sales, payroll, 
and excise taxes, combined with con- 
tinued heavy dependence of the Fed- 
eral Government on excise taxes means 
that more and more of the tax burden 
is being shifted to the low income 
groups. These are the groups already 
burdened by increased prices. Further 
burdens on these people imperil eco- 
nomic stability through inadequate 
purchasing power. 

We know that the national budget 
will be increased in the coming years 
by expenditures for national security. 
The tactics and policies of the U.S.S.R. 
has greatly increased costs of occupa- 
tion in Central Europe and has neces- 
sitated rearming for national defense. 

In planning for increased revenues 
we urge that no additional taxes be 
placed on the low income categories 
until other groups have been increased 
proportionately up to the point of cor- 
recting the unfair discrimination 
against the low income groups. 


Amusement—(P. 415) The impact 
of the federal tax on amusements was 
presented to the convention through 
Res. 141 as follows: 


Whereas—The Federal Amusement 
Admission Tax of twenty (20%) per 
cent constitutes an enormous burden 
and detriment to the purchase of tick- 
ets for admission to all phases of 
amusement, including motion picture 
houses, theatres, night clubs, concert 
halls, opera and ballet presentations, 

and 

Whereas—Such burden has been re- 
flected in the decreasing employment 
available for performing artists and 
technicians in such field, and 
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Whereas—The earning capacity of 
such artists and technicians as describ- 
ed above has consequently substan- 
tially decreased, and 

Whereas—There is grave danger 
that such trend will increase, and 

Whereas—The largest percentage of 
all employed in such entertainment 
and cultural activities of performing, 
talent and technicians are members 
of unions affiliated with the A. F. of 
L., and 

Whereas—The impact of substan- 
tially decreased gross receipts has 
gravely endangered the continued ex- 
istence and operation of all of the 
cultural centers of the United States, 
such as the Metropolitan Opera House, 
The Philadelphia and Philharmonic 
Symphony orchestras, and many 
others, and 

Whereas—Relief particularly must 
be obtained to permit these cultural 
non-profit organizations to continue 
so that such activities may enrich the 
educational and cultural life of the 
country, and 

Whereas—It is the intent of the 
American people to create and foster 
in the United States these cultural ac- 
tivities so as to place the United States 
in the forefront of the nations of the 
world in this field, therefore, be it 

Resolved—That this convention go 
on record as favoring the elimination 
or reduction of the Federal Amuse- 
ment Admission Tax, and be it fur- 
ther 


Resolved—That the Federal Amuse- 
ment Admission Tax be eliminated en- 
tirely with respect to cultural activi- 
ties conducted and fostered by non- 
profit organizations, thereby restoring 
to these organizations their pre-war 
tax status and reaffirming the govern- 
ment’s prewar policy of granting such 
organizations exemption from the Ad- 
mission Tax. 


(P. 471) Resolution referred to the 
A. F. of L. committee with statement 
that the committee is “wholeheart- 
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edly in favor of the objectives out- 
lined in the resolution.” 

(Cabaret) — (Pp. 30, 475) — Res. 
27 called attention to unemployment 
problem resulting from cabaret tax 
which had been imposed as a wartime 
measure, and proposed repeal of the 
tax. The convention referred the reso- 
lution to the A. F. of L. Tax Com- 
mittee. 

(1952, pp. 57, 473) Res. 97 called 
attention to the depression in theatre 
and amusement industry due at least 
in part to the amusement tax, and 
sought repeal of the tax. Convention 
referred the resolution to the A. F. 
of L. Committee on Taxation. 


(Entertainers)— (1948, pp. 255, 476) 
Res. 69 unanimously adopted: 

Whereas—Proposed tax conventions 
between the United States and certain 
foreign countries to eliminate double 
taxation on income earned by a citizen 
of one country who works for a limit- 
ed period in another country are 
awaiting ratification by the United 
States Senate, and 

Whereas—Some of these proposed 
agreements contain a discriminatory 
provision whereby one class of citi- 
zens, namely, public entertainers such 
as stage, motion picture or radio ar- 
tists, musicians and athletes, are ex- 
pressly banned from receiving the 
benefits of elimination of double tax- 
ation which the proposed tax conven- 
tions extend to other classes of citi- 
zens, and 

Whereas—On protests made by the 
Associated Actors and Artists of 
America and its branches, Screen Ac- 
tors Guild, Actors’ Equity Association, 
American Federation of Radio Artists 
and American Guild of Musical Ar- 
tists, all affiliated with the American 
Federation of Labor, this unfair dis- 
crimination against professional en- 
tertainers as one class of citizens was 
removed from the tax convention be- 
tween the United States and Great 
Britain, therefore, be it 
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Resolved—That the American Fed- 
eration of Labor, in convention as- 
sembled, does hereby protest a new 
attempt to discriminate against the 
60,000 professional performers in the 
United States all of whom are mem- 
bers of the American Federation of 
Labor, and does hereby request that 
the United States Senate delete from 
all proposed tax conventions the dis- 
criminatory clause which seeks to de- 
prive professional performers of the 
benefit of elimination of double taxa- 
tion accorded to other citizens. 


Luxury Tax—(1948, pp. 237, 458) 
Res. 16 opposed the continued luxury 
tax on baby necessities, such as baby 
powder, baby creams and oils. 

(1952, pp. 58, 474) Res. 99 called for 
the elimination of luxury taxes on ne- 
cessities, such as hearing aids, ete. 
The subject was referred to the A. F. 
of L. Committee on Taxation. 


(1949, p. 242) Unfortunately, from 
the point of view of those interested 
in sound tax policy, a much smaller 
percentage of this larger amount of 
revenue is now being collected from 
taxes based on the ability to pay. To 
the extent this is so, it is clear that 
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by heavier taxation on low income 
groups we are cutting into much need- 
ed purchasing power and inviting un- 
employment and depression. bd 

It should be noted, too, that during 
the past year large sections of the 
membership of organized labor have 
registered protests against Federal ex- 
cise taxes. These taxes imposed dur-— 
ing the war on amusements, transpor-— 
tation, telephone, cosmetics, leather 
goods, jewelry, etc., have undoubtedly 
contributed to unemployniént of our 
members, because of curtailed demand 
for goods and services to which they 
apply. When enacted, Congress re- 
ferred to these excise taxes as tempo- 
rary war emergency measures; its 
continued failure to reduce or modify 
them constitutes a breach of faith with 
the American people. 
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An overall approach to tax needs 
is still lacking. Competition in the 
tax field between the various units of 
sovernment continues unchecked. Co- 
ordination of tax policy is sorely need- 
ad to eliminate continued overlapping, 
competition, and confusion. It is no 
less important because greater co- 
operation in developing Federal, state, 
and local taxation and spending poli- 
eies would do much to contribute to 
economic stability. 


Moreover, if the need for revenue 
at the present high level continues, it 
is apparent that reductions in excise 
and other taxes on consumers must 
be accompanied by increases in taxes 
on income, corporation profits, inheri- 
tance and gifts, so that the proportion 
of overall revenue accruing from pro- 
eressive taxes will show a substantial 
increase. 


Since it is obvious that gains to 
workers in bargaining or through 
price reductions may be lost if unwise 
tax policies are adopted, it is urged 
all affiliated bodies actively support 
sound tax programs. Regressive and 
unsound programs calling for heavier 
taxes on payrolls, amusements, sales, 
ete., should be opposed; sound, pro- 
gressive tax programs based on the 
ability to pay should be initiated and 
supported. 


(1950, p. 149) Developments in 
Korea since July 1, which have led to 
requests by President Truman for a 
considerable increase in Federal ex- 
penditures, have been reflected in pro- 
posals for additional tax revenue. 
Specifically, President Truman has 
suggested that the revenue needs now 
require that the proposed reduction in 
excise taxes be eliminated, that the 
corporation income tax be increased to 
9%, and that rates on personal in- 
ome be restored to a level between 
hose in effect in 1944, and those es- 
a by the Revenue Revision of 
45. 
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The American Federation of Labor 
has supported the President in his re- 
quest for increased taxes However, 
it believes the specific proposals made 
by the President for increasing Fed- 
eral revenues are not equitable nor 
adequate at this time. His proposal 
to defer excise tax cuts may be neces- 
sary at present. However, his further 
proposal that corporation income tax 
rates be increased to 45% will prob- 
ably serve to give an impetus to price 
rises, rather than to check them, as 
would an excess profits tax... . 


Whatever action of an emergency 
nature may be taken before adjourn- 
ment of the 81st Congress, the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor will continue 
to work for a constructive tax pro- 
gram directed at providing necessary 
revenue based on equality of sacrifice 
in the present period of emergency 
and after. 


(P. 492) In line with the Presi- 
dent’s request to raise revenues in 
view of the new expenditures required 
by the crisis in international affairs, 
the Senate Finance Committee found 
it necessary to convert the excise tax 
reduction bill passed by the House in 
June of this year into a bill to raise 
revenues. The bill as amended by the 
Committee and passed by the Senate 
on September ist will increase tax 
liabilities by four and one-half billion 
dollars a year when fully effective, 
and will increase collections in the 
fiscal year of 1951 by about three bil- 
lion dollars. 


The bill (H.R. 8920) includes many 
of the loophole closing measures, and 
minor excise tax increases contained in 
the House bill, and extends the 10 per- 
cent tax on radio receivers to tele- 
vision sets. The House plan to ac- 
celerate corporate income tax pay- 
ments is also retained. However, the 
bulk of the additional revenue pro- 
vided under the bill will come from 
the imposition of higher corporate and 
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individual income tax rates. The top 
corporate income tax rate is raised 
from 38 to 45 percent. The percentage 
reduction in the wartime income taxes, 
made by the Revenue Acts of 1945 and 
1948, are eliminated, increasing the 
effective starting rate from 16.6 to 
20%, and the top rate from about 82 
to 91%. The full increase in both cor- 
porate and individual rates will be 
effective in 1951 and subsequent years. 
The corporate income tax increase ap- 
plies to approximately one-half, and 
the individual income tax increase to 
about one-fourth of the income for 
the calendar year 1950. 

In terms of the effect of the two 
bills on tax liabilities, there are three 
major variations. First, the House 
bill provides for a net excise tax re- 
duction of $910 million, while the Sen- 
ate bill increases excise tax liabilities 
by $55 million. Second, the Senate 
bill inereases tax liabilities under the 
individual income tax by $2,745 mil- 
lion, while the House bill made no 
change in this tax. Third, the Senate 
bill increases corporation income tax 
rates by $1,500 million, while the 
House bill would have increased these 
liabilities by only $450 million. On 
the other hand, the Senate bill does 
not contain all of the House loophole 
closing and tax adjustment provisions 
which would raise revenue. In terms 
of revenue the two most important 
such items, which are included in the 
House bill but not in the Senate bill, 
relate to withholding on dividends and 
lower interest rates on tax refunds. In 
other words, the Senate proposals 
widen existing tax loopholes and cre- 
ate new possibilities of evasion. 

The American Federation of Labor 
strongly opposed the action taken by 
the Senate and sent a wire to all mem- 
bers of the Senate Finance Committee 
and House Ways and Means Commnit- 
tee in which we set forth the follow- 
ing objections: 1. Failure to include 
percentage withholding corporation 


“seems to constitute neglect in pe 


dividends means unnecessary loss of 
revenue. 2. Easing of family partner- 
ship provisions are undefensible lib- 
eralization of stock option. 3. Corpo-_ 
ration reorganization and personal 
holding company provision absolutely 
unjustified. 4. Failure to take action 
to recapture hundreds of millions in 
revenue lost through depletion allow- 
ances and to strengthen ineffective 
provisions of estate and gift tax 


when all possible revenue is needed, 


5. Failure to exact excess profits tax 
and make equitable adjustment in per- 
sonal income tax rates is regretted. 


We urged the members of the Com 
mittee to reconsider their action and 
to replace the Senate proposals by a 
tax policy geared to the current eco- 
nomic needs. “4 


A movement in the House to block 
sending the bill to conference unt 
an excise profits tax was added wa 
made by Congressman Eberharter of 
Pennsylvania and Congressman Yo 
of Ohio. However, the House R 
Committee on September 13 reporte 
out a rule to send the bill to conf 
ence. On September 14, the Ho 
by a vote of 225 to 106 insisted upo: 
consideration of an excise profits 
when the present tax bill was taken up 
in conference. " 


The House also voted 331 to 2 in 
favor of putting into effect an ex 
profits tax on corporations this year. 
This action puts the House on record 
as favoring the adoption of such a ta: 
during this session. 

The House and Senate confer 
finished their report in time for the 
House and Senate to consider it vester- 
day. 4 

They agreed to an increase of = | 
700,000,000 in individual income t 
and $1,500,000,000 in regular corpora- 
tion taxes. Individual income ta: 
are increased from 15% to 18% | 
fective October 1, 1950. The tax bill 
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has been passed by both houses and 
sent to the President. 

The conferees also agreed to con- 
sider increasing excess profits taxes 
on businesses when Congress resumes 
either after the November elections 
or in the Eighty-Second Congress in 
January 1951, and it will be retroac- 
tive. 

The Committee on Legislation rec- 
ommends that the Convention concur 
in the position taken by the Executive 
Council in recommending that an in- 
creased portion of the tax burden be 
derived from excess profits taxes. In 
view of greatly increased price levels, 
the committee further recommends 
that the Executive Council be instruct- 
ed to continue pressing for downward 
adjustments in individual income tax 
rates, not only on net incomes below 
$2,000 but for net incomes on up to 
$5,000. 

(P. 281) For several years past 
Labor has had much reason to be 
concerned by the increasing tendency 
of the federal, state, and local gov- 
ernments to depend more and more 
on regressive taxes. This tendency 
was particularly regrettable because 
in 1945 the proportion of the overall 
tax income derived from progressive 
taxes, based on ability to pay, had 
reached a high point. 

Two successive tax cuts made by 
Congress since 1945 concentrated re- 
ductions in the income, estate and gift 
tax fields. These reductions result- 
ing in a decline in revenue from per- 
sonal and business taxes have made 
for heavier dependence on excise taxes 
which, enacted as war emergency 
measures, have seriously curtailed the 
purchasing power of large sections of 
the American people. States and lo- 
eal municipalities facing accumulated 
needs for service and capital improve- 
ments have also relied more and more 
on consumption taxes. During the 
present year a number of states have 
authorized cities to impose additional 
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local taxes. In most instances these 
taxes take the form of sales and use 
taxes which still further increase the 
burden on consumers. 

The serious nature of this situation 
in relation to the economic health of 
our nation may be realized from the 
fact that in 1948 over 16 million Amer- 
icans belonged to family units with 
annual income below $1,000 yearly; 
over 20 million belonged to family 
units with annual income between 
$1,000 and $2,000 yearly; and 28 mil- 
lion belonged to family units with an- 
nual income of between $2,000 and 
$3,000. These statistics indicate that 
64 million Americans or 45% of our 
population belong to family units with 
less than $3,000 in annual income in 
a year when $3,000 is worth approxi- 
mately $1,800 in term of pre-war pur- 
chasing power. It is clear that to 
the extent that taxes on consumers, 
both hidden and open, eat into the 
purchasing power of these Americans, 
just to that extent their standards of 
living are undermined. 


Realization that considerations of 
equity as well as the long term eco- 
nomic health of the nation require 
substantial reductions in the tax bur- 
den on consumers has motivated the 
American Federation of Labor during 
the past five years in its insistence that 
the federal government take the lead 
in substantially reducing or eliminat- 
ing the war emergency imposed excise 
taxes. 

The prospect of recurring deficits 
in the Federal budget resulting from 
the continued high level of Federal 
expenditures and the tax reduction 
measures so prematurely and ill-ad- 
visedly adopted by the Seventy-ninth 
and Hightieth Congresses has com- 
plicated the federal tax picture. Asa 
consequence the American Federation 
of Labor has wholeheartedly endorsed 
President Truman’s proposal to the 
Highty-first Congress, that any reve- 
nue losses resulting from reductions in 
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excise taxes should be made up by 
amending income and estate gift tax 
laws so as to plug up existing loop- 
holes and secure new revenue. 

The American Federation of Labor, 
therefore, has supported the tax re- 
vision program recommended by Pres- 
ident Truman and the Treasury, be- 
lieving that the long overdue reduc- 
tions in excise taxes should be accom- 
panied by upward revision and inte- 
gration of estate and gift tax sched- 
ules, elimination of depletion allow- 
ances, and cancellation of unfair tax 
advantages enjoyed by certain classes 
of individual and corporate taxpayers. 

It should be noted that an overall 
approach to tax needs is still lacking. 
The serious consequences of the lack 
of coordination of tax policy between 
the various units of government is 
not sufficiently appreciated. However, 
it should be obvious that if reduction 
of federal excise taxes is used as the 
occasion for wide and indiscriminate 
adoption of additional sales and ex- 
cise taxes at the local and state levels 
little or no benefits will accrue to 
consumers. Indeed, the addition of 
county and city taxes on consumers 
to already burdensome state sales and 
excise taxes is an increasingly serious 
problem. It should be clear that tax- 
ation of income and profits are just 
as important to the support of local 
and state governmental services as 
they are to the support of the Federal 
government. 

The need for continued active con- 
cern of Labor in the adoption of sound 
tax policies cannot be overemphasized. 
All affiliated bodies are urged to con- 
tinue opposition to regressive and un- 
sound programs calling for taxes on 
payrolls, amusements, sales, ete. 
Sound progressive programs based on 
the ability to pay should be initiated 
and supported. 

(Pp. 48, 483) Res. 61: 

Whereas—Our country is involved 
in a war with Red Korean forces, 
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which many informed persons believe 
will lead to World War III, and 
Whereas—lIt is imperative that each 
and every American contribute to the 
utmost of his ability in matters of 
services and finances, and 
Whereas—In the past many serving 
in the armed forces have actually suf- 
fered a reduction in income to serve 
their country, in addition to loss of 
life, personal injury and misery of 
family separation while many large 
companies, firms, corporations and in- 
dividuals have actually made millions 
because of such wars, and 
Whereas—In time of war all loyal 


Americans should have no desire to 


better themselves financially, as all 


finances possible should be channeled — 


into our Government’s treasury to the 
end that such conflict may be speedily 
won by our country with the least 
possible debt, therefore, be it 


Resolved—That the American Fed- 
eration of Labor in convention as- 


sembled does hereby urge the United © 
States Congress to immediately enact 


such excess tax law to be used when 
our country is in a state of war, such 
law to declare as war excess taxes all 
earnings above $6,000.00 per year for — 
any individual without dependents, to 
further declare as war excess taxes 


r 
4 
s 
> 
t 


hi 


; 


all incomes above $12,000.00 per year 
for persons with dependents, whether 
the earnings are made jointly or in- — 


dividually, and be it further ; 

Resolved—That such war excess tax 
law be intended to cover the profits 
of any firm, partnership, company, 
business or corporation whereby 80% 
of such profits will be declared as war 
excess tax to be used by our Govern= 
ment to carry on such war. 

Referred by the convention to na 
A. F. of L. Committee on Taxation. 


(Excess Profits) —(p. 149) The 
Executive Council of the American 
Federation of Labor strongly endorses 
adoption of an excess profits tax as 
the best means of avoiding price in- 


oeaiaan - 
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creases with the probable resulting 
necessity of adopting price controls, 
rationing, and other forms of regula- 
tion. 


(P. 493) The Committee on Legis- 
lation recommends that the Con- 
vention concur in the position taken 
by the Executive Council in recom- 
mending that an increased portion of 
the tax burden be derived from excess 
profits taxes. In view of greatly in- 
ereased price levels, the committee 
further recommends that the Execu- 
tive Council be instructed to continue 
pressing for downward adjustments 
in individual income tax rates, not only 
on net incomes below $2,000 but for 
net incomes on up to $5,000. 


(P. 458) The account in the legis- 
lative developments in the tax field 
during the past year and the con- 
clusion of the Executive Council that 
an increasing proportion of the tax 
burden has been borne by workers in 
the lower income groups as a result 
of action taken by Congress since 
World War II should be a matter of 
real concern to all members of organ- 
ized labor. 


It is generally agreed that further 
inflation should be checked. To this 
end any and all sound measures that 
will check unnecessary consumption 
of strategic materials and commodi- 
ties should be adopted. However, 
the Executive Council quite correctly 
points out that adoption of a tax policy 
that undermines the living standards 
of low income workers is neither nec- 
essary nor in line with such an ob- 
jective. 

We therefore commend the Execu- 
tive Council for its vigorous support 
of the principle that net income up to 
$2,000 should be taxed at lower rates 
than those now in effect. The further 
proposal that any resulting loss of 
revenue should be made up by slight 
upward adjustments on higher bracket 
income is both equitable and practical. 
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Your Committee urges that during 
the next year a particular effort be 
put forth in the A. F. of L. publica- 
tions, and by the labor press generally, 
to acquaint members with the position 
of the Federation on current tax issues 
and on its long-term tax program. It 
is essential that more of our members 
realize that the same forces—repre- 
sented by the same Senators and Con- 
gressmen—which support anti-labor 
and anti-public measures, line up with 
equal zeal behind regressive, uneco- 
nomic and inequitable tax measures. 

(1951, p. 198) The Executive Coun- 
cil submitted a comprehensive report 
on the national tax program and pro- 
posals in Congress to raise taxes to 
the point where it was calculated that 
one-third of the 1952 national income 
would be required to finance defense 
spending and the ordinary operations 
of government at the federal, state 
and local levels. The following ex- 
cerpts from the E.C. report are of 
special importance to persons in the 
lower income brackets: 

Serious question is being raised as 
to whether our American econcmy can 
stand such a drain on its rescurces. 

. . - The answer seems to be that 
if we wish to maintain our free in- 
stitutions we must devise ways and 
means of bearing the burden. How- 
ever, it is obvious that to the extent 
an undue share of that burden is 
thrown on any one section of cur peo- 
ple, the defense program and the econ- 
omy may be weakened. 

The inequities and discriminations 
at present operating against those in 
the low-income groups in the general 
economic field are becoming increas- 
ingly evident in the tax field. For six 
years the American Federation of 
Labor has repeatedly warned of the 
danger of the increasing dependence 
on sales and excise taxes, both by the 
state and federal governments. It 
urged Congress to keep faith with the 
American people by removing war 
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emergency imposed excise taxes as it 
had undertaken to do when they were 
enacted. The failure of Congress to 
do this has without question meant 
that the more than $5 billion yearly 
increase in sales and excise tax col- 
lections by the federal and state gov- 
ernments have contributed substan- 
tially to the rise in the cost of living. 

The result of excessive dependence 
on taxes on consumers, combined with 
the several ill-advised tax reductions 
made by Congress in the period fol- 
lowing the war up to 1950 has been 
that increasingly a larger proportion 
of the tax burden has been thrown on 
those in the low income groups. ... 

Later in the report statistics are 
cited which show that the 53 per cent 
of the American families with income 
below $3,000 are not responsible for 
what might be termed inflationary 
spending. Such statistics reinforce 
the contention of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor that while excise and 
sales taxes do cut into the living 
standards of low income workers, they 
do not effectively brake the spending 
of those with excess purchasing 
WOME cla C 


The facts cited constitute the 
basis for the American Federation 
of Labor insistence that current eco- 
nomic conditions underscore the need 
for concentrating any proposed in- 
creased taxes in higher personal in- 
come tax rates for middle and upper 
income group taxpayers and increased 
corporation profits taxes. In the latter 
connection, it should be pointed out 
that in the event the increases in cor- 
poration taxes proposed by the Treas- 
ury are adopted, it is estimated cor- 
poration net incomes after taxes will 
still be somewhat higher than average 
yearly net profits for the four years 
1946-1949 inclusive. . 

The American Federation of Labor 
is continuing to stress the responsi- 
bility of the Federal Government for 
using its greater taxing power to en- 
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able states and local units to provide 
services more adequately and with a 
greater degree of equity than they 
are now being provided. We do not 
believe the Federal Government has 
paid due regard to the revenue needs 
of the states and local governments 
in the shaping of its tax policy. 

The Federation recognizes the need 
for financing the defense program at 
home and abroad through the machin- 
ery of the Federal Government. We 
have the human and material re- 
sources to finance necessary services 
at home which are not a whit less 
essential to that defense. Sound econ- 
omy as well as equity would seem to 
require that such services should be 
supported by a progressive tax sys- 
tem. To this end, we are continuing 
to urge that studies of a practical 
nature be initiated that will be direct- 
ed at eliminating existing competition 


among units of government and be- — 


tween the several levels of govern- 
ment in the tax field. 


(P. 538) Legislative developments 
as well as prospective developments 


in the tax field at all levels of govern- — 


ment are, in the opinion of your com- 
mittee, inadequate and increasingly 
inequitable. 


We agree with the con- — 
clusion of the Executive Council that — 


to the extent an undue share of the ~ 


prospective tax payments of $86 bil- — 


lion in 1952—one-third of the income 


estimated for the year—is thrown on 


one section of our people, the defense 


program and the national economy — 


may be weakened. 


Members of your committee believe 
that the warning of the Executive 
Council that inequities and discrimi- 
nations operating against those in the 
low-income groups in the economic 


field generally, are becoming increas- 


ingly evident in the tax field, is time- 


ly. Statistics are cited showing that 


the great majority of American fami- 
lies with incomes of $3,000 yearly or 
less are already overburdened by the 


* 
* 


i 
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increased cost of living in the present 
level of taxes. 


It should be recognized too, that 
those in the lower income brackets 
are only to a very small degree re- 
sponsible for inflationary spending. In 
millions of instances they are living 
at below the levels of decency. These 
facts reinforce the A. F. of L. conten- 
tion that there should be no increases 
in excise taxes at the Federal level 
and that increases in the personal in- 
come tax should not be made on those 
in the lowest income brackets. 


The Executive Council’s report 
shows that state and local govern- 
ments are coming to rely more and 
more on regressive sales and excise 
taxes for revenue. This tendency 
throws more and more of the tax bur- 
den on those in the lower income 
groups. The serious nature of this 
problem may be appreciated by refer- 
ence to the study cited by the council 
which shows that those in the income 
bracket below $1,000 pay 10 per cent 
of their income in taxes to local and 
state governments while those in the 
brackets above $7,500 pay only 5.5 
per cent of their income to those units 
of government. All affiliated organi- 
zations are urged to continue their op- 
position to increases or extensions of 
all types of regressive taxation. 


A detailed reference to the A. F. 
of L. position on tax legislation adopt- 
ed during the past year by Congress 
as well as on the legislation now 
pending will be found in the Execu- 
tive Council’s Report. Delegates should 
note that the A. F. of L. has em- 
phatically protested the levying of 
any additional excise taxes at this 
time; has supported the Treasury’s 
proposal for further increases in cor- 
poration taxes, and has urged that 
major increases in the personal in- 
come tax rates should be mainly con- 
centrated on those in the income level 
of above $5,000. 
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Delegates should note that the A. F. 
of L. has repeatedly pointed out that 
needed revenue could be secured 
through enactment of measures to re- 
capture revenue losses due to opera- 
tion of the split income provision un- 
der which married couples, particu- 
larly in the income groups between 
$7,000 and $100,000, are enjoying tax 
savings of $2.5 billion yearly. Effec- 
tive revision of the estate and gift 
tax laws would add substantially to 
current revenues. We have also urged 
the closing of specific loopholes which 
permit the evasion of millions of ad- 
ditional revenue that is not being col- 
lected under present laws. 

Committee members note with ap- 
proval the reference in the Executive 
Council’s report to the drive to defeat 
the campaign to limit federally col- 
lected income taxes to 25 per cent of 
income. This campaign should be con- 
tinued and the state federations which 
have been responsible for the action 
formerly taken on this measure, which 
has been termed the “Millionaire’s 
Amendment,” should be commended. 

Your committee also recommends 
that the problem of taxation of an- 
nuities and pensions be taken up by 
the A. F. of L. Permanent Committee 
on Taxation for study and recom- 
mendation. 


(Pp. 281, 538) Res. 19 points out 
enormous profits being derived by big 
business while workers are being 
forced to submit to a wage freeze, 
higher prices, higher rents, increasing 
tax deductions and sales tax on the 
necessities of life. Called upon the 
A. F. of L. to oppose any program of 
taxing those least able to pay, whether 
it be in direct payroll deductions, sales 
taxes, excise taxes or any other de- 
vice for adding tax burdens upon those 
in the lower income brackets. 

Referred to Committee on Taxation 
for consideration and disposition. 


(Government Held Property) — 
(1951, p. 274) Res. 4: 
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Whereas—On December 30, 1949, the 
Boeing-Renton Airplane Manufactur- 
ing plant and the new Pacific Car & 
Foundry Company were transferred 
from the Reconstruction Finance Cor- 
poration to fee title in the U.S. Gov- 
ernment, as record title owner, also 
personal property within said plants, 
thereby removing said property from 
the tax rolls, resulting in loss of tax 
revenues to the City of Renton alone 
of approximately $104,000.00 during 
the year 1951 and a similar amount 
annually; same being the largest tax- 
yielding properties in said City of 
Renton, occupying several acres of 
said city and containing structures 
suitable for and used for manufac- 
turing and business purposes for 
which the government leases same 
and receives revenues and rentals 
therefrom, and 

Whereas—The U.S. Government has 
heretofore followed and established a 
policy of paying to local taxing dis- 
tricts payments in lieu of taxes, in 
respect to properties therein which 
yield the government income; and the 
loss of above and similar properties 
from tax rolls imposes a correspond- 
ingly heavier tax burden vpon the 
residents and private taxpayers of 
said city; and a like situation prevails 
in other areas of the U.S., therefore, 
be it 

Resolved—By the American Feder- 
ation of Labor in convention assem- 
bled that it is the consensus of this 
body, representing the wage earners 
and taxpayers of this country, that 
the nature of the above-mentioned 
plants and similar properties, and the 
revenue-producing character thereof, 
make it only fair and proper that the 
US Government should take neces- 
sary steps or essential measures to 
provide reimbursements or payments 
in lieu of taxes for said properties to 
the cities or local taxing districts con- 
cerned, and be it further 


Resolved—That the particular situ- 
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-tion and bring such properties within 


ation described above, where unfair 
tax burdens and hardships are being 
imposed on the taxpaying residents 
the majority of whom are working 
people and members of organized 
labor, be immediately and emphatic- 
ally brought to the attention of the 
proper officials of the U.S. Gove 
ment and to the members of the Con 
gress with the request that necessary 
action be taken to remedy this situa- 


the generally understood government 
policy of paying to the local taxing 
districts payments in lieu of taxes 
upon income-producing government 
properties. ; 


t 


(P. 548) Your committee is in sym- 
pathy with the resolution and rec- 
ommends that it be referred to the 
Tax Committee. Your committee fur- 
ther recommends that the Executive 
Council consider and act upon what-— 
ever report or recommendation is 
made by the Tax Committee. 


(1952, p. 202) The annual report of 
the Executive Council on the subj 
of taxation took cognizance of 
need of our government for defe 
and non-defense spending; the reten- 
tion of certain “war emergency” ex- 
cise taxes and high personal inco 
tax rates which resulted in a low 
ing of living standards for those 
low income brackets affecting milli 
of American citizens; the efforts 
certain high-income groups to secur‘ 
privileges, etc. The Executive Coun- 
cil report recommended in part: 

Government expenditures should be 
reduced as our international commit- 
ments and the needs of the defense 
program permit. As expenditures are 
reduced, every effort should be made 
to achieve a budgetary surplus, par- 
ticularly during any continuing pe 
riods of high prosperity and employ 
ment. If and when tax reductions are | 
made, they should be carefully con- 
sidered in terms of their impact on | 
the economy. Indiscriminate and ill 
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considered tax reduction during the 
twenties was a contributory factor to 


_ the depression of the thirties just as 


4 


reductions between the close of World 
War II and 1950 have been a major 
contributory factor to current infla- 
tion. 

Any further changes in federal tax 
programs should take into account 
the fact that a combination of ever 
increasing costs and need for services 
is making the financing of state and 
local governmental services more dif- 
ficult. Excessive dependence of states 


and local governments on various 
forms of regressive taxes combine 


a 


with federal excise taxes to constitute 
a significant inflationary factor at the 
present time. Continued major de- 
pendence on regressive taxes will find 
many states and localities unable te 


_ provide needed services at a time when 


federal spending declines. Sales taxes 
and various forms of excise taxes at 


_the local, state, and federal level now 


provide close to $16 billion in revenue 
yearly. Of this total, federal excise 
taxes account for close to $10 billion. 


Because of the fact that these taxes 
‘im many cases appear with a consid- 


erable mark-up in the final pricing of 


‘goods, consumers actually are paying 


considerably more than the amount 
collected by the government in taxes. 


_If and when cuts are made in fed- 
eral taxes, therefore, highest priority 
should be given to reductions in ex- 
cise taxes. Next in priority should 
come recognition of the fact that the 
present $600 exemption is inadequate 
for low income taxpayers. Certainly 


the need for a tax rebate or tax credit 


to take into account the injustice of 
taxing a worker at the 75 cent mini- 
mum hourly wage at an income tax 
rate in excess of 20 per cent on a con- 
siderable portion of his income should 
be apparent. Not only equity but the 
future health of the econcmy demands 
that excise taxes at the federal level 
and excessive taxation of low bracket 
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incomes should be eliminated as soon 
as possible. .. . 

In spite of the high level of federal 
expenditures and the many inflation- 
ary factors which continue to exist, 
the representatives of certain busi- 
ness and taxpayers organizations con- 
tinue to agitate for immediate reduc- 
tions in personal and corporate in- 
come tax rates. This agitation is evi- 
dent in moves to impose overall lim- 
its on income tax rates, in efforts to 
adopt arbitrary budget limitations, 
and in campaigns to increase and ex- 
tend regressive tax measures at the 
local and state levels as well as at the 
federal level. 

The overall tax load is high; an 
abnormally large percentage of the 
national income is being devoted to 
the support of government services. 
However, real national income is in- 
creasing year by year; investment in 
capital plant is continuing at high 
levels; personal savings in 1951 were 
in excess of $18 billion, more than 
double the average amount of per- 
sonal savings for the five years 1945- 
00. Taking all these facts into ac- 
count it cannot be said that the taxes 
for fiscal 1952 operated to restrict 
economic development unduly, taking 
into account that tremendous strides 
were made in speeding up defense 
production. 


It should be pointed out, however, 
that while the overall operation of the 
tax program may not be unduly re- 
strictive, certain aspects of it may be 
undesirable. There is no doubt, for 
example, that taxpayers on pensions 
and those on low fixed income have 
had their living standards consider- 
ably lowered by a combination of high 
prices and high taxes. The ever in- 
creasing tendency of states and local 
governments to throw a dispropor- 
tionate share of the burden of gov- 
ernmental support on low income tax- 
payers increases the serious nature of 
the problem. 
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Future tax adjustments should take 
these problems into account as well 
as recognize the fact that the existing 
tax structure favors certain groups of 
taxpayers unduly. Unless we have 
more effective laws governing capital 
gains, estates and gifts, partnerships 
and over-liberal depletion allowances, 
concentration of economic power will 
be intensified. The approval of the 
split income provision by Congress 
eliminated elements of equity that 
continued to inhere in our dependency 
allowance exemptions. It also estab- 
lished different categories of taxpay- 
ers to which the income tax rate 
schedule applied with varying impact 
favoring wealthier couples in the in- 
come brackets above $5,000 yearly. 

These problems as well as the ne- 
cessity for rationalizing the relation- 
ship between local, state and federal 
revenue system deserve the continued 
attention of labor representatives. 


(P. 408) The convention unani- 
mously approved the following com- 
mittee report: 

Spokesmen for many special inter- 
est groups while tacitly admitting the 
need for the present high level of 
government spending, publicly in- 
dulge in violent criticism of the high 
taxes necessary to finance that spend- 
ing. 

The American Federation of Labor 
has supported reasonable economies 
in all areas of government spending. 
However, the Federation recognizes 
that expenditures for defense consti- 
tute the most necessary and econom- 
ical form of assurance that our demo- 
cratic institutions may expand and 
flourish. We recognize that the cost 
of this assurance when translated into 
taxes constitutes a severe burden on 
many of our citizens; we feel this bur- 
den is a particular hardship for low 
paid workers and millions of Ameri- 
cans on fixed incomes and that many 
aspects of the revenues system con- 
stress it has placed on the importance 
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tinue to operate to the particular ad- 
vantage of the taxpayers in the mid- 
dle and upper income brackets. 


Your committee commends the Ex- 
ecutive Council for its consistent rec- 
ognition of these problems and for the 
of relating tax policy and program at 
all levels of government to broad eco- 
nomic and social developments and 
needs. 


Members of your committee feel 
that the Executive Council has been 
correct in placing emphasis on basing 
our revenue system on taxes based on 
the ability-to-pay to the maximum de- 
gree possible, for sound economic rea- 
sons, as well as because of considera- 
tions of equity. 


We note with regret that local and 


eS Ss 


state services particularly in the fields _ 
of health, welfare and education are ~ 
becoming increasingly dependent on ~ 


regressive taxation. This development 
constitutes a violation of the very 
principle on which our public schools 
were founded and state aid has been 
justified, namely, the need for support 
by tax funds levied on the basis of 
ability-to-pay. 


We, therefore, strongly commend 
the Executive Council for its proposal 
that federal, state and local tax sys- 
tems be coordinated and urge that in 
such coordination the financing of 
education, health and welfare services 


be given the same priority as defense - 


needs. This may involve a greater 
use of the federal taxing power to 
take care of more of the essential 
needs of states and localities. Such a 
program could be developed with 
safeguards which would guarantee 
shared tax funds to units of govern- 
ment as a right and not as a handout. 
While the importance of establishing 
local and state responsibility for effi- 


cient and economical expenditure of 


funds should be recognized, the need 
for providing reasonably decent sery- 
ices by eliminating senseless compe- 


a > 
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tition in the tax field is equally essen- 
tial. 

(Domestic Help Exemption)—(1952, 
pp. 36, 466) Res. 42: 

Whereas—An employer, in the nec- 
essary course of his business, enter- 
tains clients, said expense being tax 
deductible, and 

Whereas—A woman worker in the 
necessary course of her holding a job 
must in many instances pay someone 
for domestic service, said expense be- 
ing taxable, and 


Whereas—This results in an inequit- 
able tax structure, favoring business 
and ignoring the woman worker, there- 
fore, be it 

Resolved—That this convention call 
upon Congress to enact legislation 
correcting this obvious tax bias. 


Convention referred the resolution 
to the Committee on Taxation 


(1953, p. 295) The E.C. submitted 
to the convention a concise report on 
the general over-all tax situation, and 
its application to earnings in par- 
ticular. In summarizing A. F. of L. 
position with regard to an equitable 
federal tax policy, the E.C. report 
stated in part: 


. . the belief of the American 
Federation of Labor that when fur- 
ther tax revisions are made by Con- 
gress, first consideration should be 
given to eliminating all preferential 
tax treatment accruing to any group 
of taxpayers to the disadvantage of 
taxpayers generally. Following such 
necessary revision if the budgetary 
situation permits tax reductions, the 
American Federation of Labor favors 
giving first priority to substantial 
cuts in excise taxes and in personal 
income taxes paid by those with gross 
income below $4,000 yearly. The 
American Federation of Labor op- 
poses any across-the-board percentage 
cuts in the personal income tax, pre- 
ferring rather that reductions be con- 
centrated at this time largely in the 
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income groups which have been most 
adversely affected by postwar tax pol- 
icy. Tax policy directed at raising the 
purchasing power of these low income 
taxpayers would be both equitable and 
economically sound. 


(P. 641) Orderly and equitable re- 
vision of the country’s tax structure 
in a way which would make it possible 
to meet rational requirements for rev- 
enue and at the same time distribute 
the burden of taxation justly and in 
accordance with ability to pay, is a 
foremost concern of American labor. 


We share the anxiety of the Ex- 
ecutive Council over the heavy pres- 
sure from business quarters demand- 
ing tax cuts and the governmental 
commitments to make substantial tax 
reductions at the federal level. We 
are in accord with the council’s oppo- 
sition to premature tax reductions 
that would mean increased budget 
deficits in the present period of pros- 
perity and high employment. 

Premature tax reduction would un- 
doubtedly affect the economy adverse- 
ly. However, taxes that will total ap- 
proximately $90 billion for federal, 
state, and local purposes for fiscal 
years 1953 and 1954 may be sub- 
stantially reduced in subsequent years. 
The danger in the present situation 
appears to be that the same groups 
that are urging adoption of a sales 
tax or manufacturers excise tax to 
take care of current high tax needs 
are steadily pressing for the reduction 
of taxes on personal and business in- 
come. Undoubtedly they aim to make 
a federal sales or excise tax a perma- 
nent part of the tax structure. All our 
affiliates are urged to inform their 
Representatives and Senators in no 
uncertain terms of their opposition to 
any and all efforts to enact a federal 
tax on consumers. 


Especially timely is the Executive 
Council’s insistence that, when tax 
reductions are made, they should be 
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designed to maintain the economic 
health and prosperity at the highest 
possible level. The present tax struc- 
ture is discriminatory and particularly 
burdensome to wage earners. Highest 
priority must be given to a reduction 
in excise taxes which are currently 
above World War II levels. It is equal- 
ly urgent to raise the personal ex- 
emption or lower the income tax rates 
on the first $2,000 of taxable income 
as a means of maintaining needed 
purchasing power and high employ- 
ment. The need is paramount for cor- 
recting those features of our federal 
tax policy which continue to contribute 
to the concentration of wealth and 
economic power by favoring those 
taxpayers who are least in need of 
tax relief. 


Your committee calls upon our na- 
tional and international unions, state 
federations, and city central labor un- 
ions to give greater attention to de- 
velopments in the field of local and 
state taxation where, as the council 
points out, $20 billion yearly in taxes 
are now being collected About 60 
per cent of the $10%4 billion collected 
by state governments is derived from 
taxes on consumption, while in cer- 
tain states as much as 90 per cent 
comes from taxes paid by consumers. 
Cities, too are increasingly adopting 
payroll taxes, sales taxes and a vari- 
ety of nuisance taxes which fall on 
consumers. This reinforces the rec- 
ommendation of the Executive Coun- 
cil that the Federal Government 
should assume its responsibility for 
bringing about a more business-like 
relationship between local, state, and 
national revenue systems. The in- 
creasing seriousness of the tax prob- 
lems facing our metropolitan areas 
also deserves close attention of our 
affiliates. We direct this vital phase 
of the tax problem to the attention of 
the A. F. of L. Standing Committee 
on Taxation so that proper guidance 
may be provided to our affiliates in 
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dealing effectively with it. We also 
urge that provision be made to enable 
the Federation to present fully its 
views on federal-state-local tax rela- 
tionship to the recently established 
Presidential Commission. 


We note with satisfaction the report 
of the council dealing with activities 
of the A. F. of L. Committee on Tax- 
ation and its National Legislative 
Committee in connection with hearings 
on tax legislation considered during 
the year and urges continued activity 
in this field. 


Since economic gains so often won 
with difficulty in collective bargaining 
can be wiped out through unfair taxes 
applied directly or indirectly through 
higher prices, your committee urges 
our affiliates to devote increasing time 
and attention to promoting the adop- 
tion of progressive tax policies at all 
levels of government. 4 


(1954, p. 276) The E.C. pointed out 
in its annual report, that the position 
of the A. F. of L. on the subject of 
taxation was firm, i.e.: . 


The American Federation of Labor 
has urged that federal taxes be main- 
tained at levels necessary to protect 
the national security and promote 
sound economic conditions. We ha’ 
opposed premature tax reductions th 


warned against tax cuts that would 
stimulate inflation and have urged a 
balanced budget during years of pros- 
perity and high employment... . 


Events of the past year strengthen 
the American Federation of Lab 
in its belief that Congress should gi 
first priority to eliminating all p: 
erential tax treatment accruing 
any group of taxpayers to the disad- 
vantage of taxpayers generally. So- 
called high rates on upper bracket in- 
come mean little or nothing as lo 
as upper bracket income taxpayers 
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benefit so substantially from the tax 
escapes made possible by the split in- 
come provision, failure to withhold 
taxes on investment income at source, 
over-liberal depletion allowances, 
loose estate and gift tax provisions, 
family partnership abuses, preferred 
treatment accorded capital gains, tax- 
exempt securities and other loopholes. 
Elimination of these legalized tax es- 
cape devices should be accompanied 
by substantially lower rates on the 
first $2,000 of taxable income and the 
highest possible increase in personal 
exemptions permitted by revenue 
needs... . 


(P. 279) Under the sub-title of 
“The Role of the Federal Govern- 
ment,” the E.C. reported the forma- 
tion of a Presidential Commission com- 
posed of members of Congress and 
private citizens to study and make 
recommendations directed at improy- 
ing federal-state-local tax, fiscal and 
other relations. ... The A. F. of L. 
takes the view that any program of 
federal aid should be predicated on 
local and state governments bearing 
financial responsibility within the lim- 
its of their ability to pay.... 

Delegates will find the specific meas- 
ures through which Congress has 
sanctioned Administration - supported 
proposals fully described in the Ex- 
ecutive Council’s report and in a new 
A. F of L. pamphlet entitled “Who 
Gets the Tax Cuts?” which is being 
publicly distributed for the first time 
to the delegates of this convention. 

Your committee notes the Executive 
Council’s concern at the increasingly 
regressive character of the federal tax 
structure. The income tax system had 
previously been considerably weak- 
ened by action taken by Congress be- 
tween 1945 and 1953. The various tax 
measures approved by the 83rd Con- 
gress during the past few months 
have further weakened it by making 
it less progressive. The much pub- 
licized Tax Revision Act (Public Law 
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591) was used as a smokescreen for 
opening up entirely new tax escape 
devices through which hundreds of 
millions of dollars in revenue will be 
lost. 

The possibility of a more intelligent 
approach to the federal tax problems 
is further complicated by the fact that 
the 83rd Congress has scheduled fur- 
ther tax reductions which may amount 
to $5.5 billion in the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1956. These scheduled tax 
reductions will again accrue in major 
part to corporations and upper income 
group taxpayers. No downward re- 
vision of the income tax burden for 
taxpayers in the low income groups 
has been scheduled up to this time. 
Nothing short of decisive action by the 
84th Congress can reverse the current 
trend in federal tax policy toward 
more tax relief for preferred groups 
of taxpayers which least need relief 
with a resulting concentration of 
wealth and economic power. 


Your committee urges national and 
international unions, state federations 
and city central bodies to give con- 
tinued and increasing attention to de- 
velopments in the field of local and 
state taxation. Approximately 60 per 
cent of the more than $11 billion col- 
lected in state taxes for the year end- 
ing June 380, 1954, came from taxes on 
consumers; an increasing proportion 
of local tax revenues is also being de- 
rived from regressive taxes. The dan- 
ger to the economy inherent in these 
trends may be appreciated from the 
fact, cited by the Executive Council, 
that taxpayers in the income groups 
below $7,500 pay a considerably high- 
er proportion of their income to sup- 
port local and state services than 
those taxpayers in the income groups 
above $7,500. 

In the above connection your com- 
mittee believes that President Hisen- 
hower’s recommendations that addi- 
tional financial burdens be placed on 
states and local communities for 
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maintaining health, welfare, institu- 
tional and economical services are un- 
sound and dangerous. 


If low income taxpayers are now 
paying a disproportionate share for 
the support of these services, it is 
obyious that additional burdens on 
them would merely multiply existing 
inequities. A constructive proposal 
from the President as to how the fed- 
eral taxing power could be used to 
assist states and local communities in 
providing needed services would be 
most timely. 


We note that the A. F. of L. Com- 
mittee on Taxation and the National 
Legislative Committee have issued 
statements and appeared at more than 
the usual number of hearings before 
Congressional committees on various 
aspects of proposed tax legislation. 
We commend them for this activity 
and would urge them together with 
all A. F. of L. officers and affiliates to 
continue to devote time and attention 
at the national, state and local levels 
to initiating and promoting sound, 
progressive tax policies at all levels 
of government. 


(Exemption of Municipal 
Protested)—(P. 387) Res. 46: 


Whereas—Some southern commu- 
nities have lured northern manufac- 
turers to the South by offering them 
the use of manufacturing plants rent 
free, and 

Whereas—Such property is often 
acquired through the issuance of fed- 
eral tax-free municipal bonds which 
in effect makes every taxpayer in the 
United States a subsidizer of the un- 
fair manufacturer who uses such 
premises rent free, therefore, be it 


Resolved—That the delegates to the 
American Federation of Labor Con- 
vention assembled in the City of Los 
Angeles, Calif., go on record instruct- 
ing the National Legislative Committee 
of the American Federation of Labor 
to cause to be drafted and introduced 


Bonds 
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in Congress suitable legislation to re- 


move the federal tax exemption of — 


municipal bonds which have been is- 
sued by any community which has 
lured manufacturers to move to its 


boundaries through the means of a 


subsidy, and be it further 


Resolved—That the National Legis- — 


lative Committee of the American 
Federation of Labor be instructed to 
give its full support to legislation 
such as Bills H.R. 4088, H..R. 4127 
and H.R. 6123, introduced in this ses- 
sion of Congress and which also seek — 
to curb the existing evil heretofore ~ 
referred to. 


(P. 5381) On page 123 (1954 pro- 
ceedings) the E. C. Report dealt with 
the vitally important subject of pirat- 
ing of industry from high-wage to 
low-wage areas through inducements 
of tax reductions, etc., and low pro- 
duction costs. The convention com- 


mittee considered that section of the — 


E.C. Report, together with Res. 46, 


: 
| 


and submitted the following report — 


which was adopted: 


This part of the Executive Council’s 
Report deals with one of the most seri- 


ous problems facing the industrial 
workers of this country. There are — 
numerous states which have set up — 


organizations for the “pirating” of 


industry into low-wage areas with 


concessions of every kind being used 


as an inducement. This leads to un- 
fair competition, a dislocation of peo- 
ple and a very serious consequence to 
the whole economy. 


We recommend that every effort be 


made for laws to close loopholes which 


allow tax concessions and other means 
which in the end set up unfair com- 


petitive conditions. 

The committee agrees with the pur- 
port of the resolution... but wishes to 
make clear that the only bonds which 


should lose tax exemption are those 


issued for the specific purpose of 
building industrial establishments. We 
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do not desire to take away tax exemp- 
tion from legitimate municipal bonds. 


(State and Local Problems)—(1955, 
p. 174) President Eisenhower estab- 
lished a Presidential Commission 
composed of members of Congress and 
private citizens early in 1953 to study 
and make recommendations directed 
at improving tax, fiscal and other re- 
lations between the federal, state and 
local governments. The commission 
submitted its report for transmittal 
to Congress in June of 1955. It con- 
tained virtually no recommendations 
directed at resolving the very difficult 
problems facing states and local com- 
munities in their efforts to finance 
services to meet the needs of a rapid- 
ly increasing population. 

Competition between states and 
communities and tax limitations — 
legal and constitutional—have com- 
bined with the lack of taxable re- 
sources to make the property tax a 
less effective source of tax revenue 
than it was 20 years ago. In some 
states property tax revenue has been 
supplemented by revenue from cor- 
poration and personal income taxes. 
However, the majority of states have 
no state income taxes or have ineffec- 
tive income taxes which yield insuffi- 
cient revenue. 

In 1955 states and local communi- 


ties will each collect approximately 


half of a $23 billion total in revenue. 
For the nation as a whole, approxi- 
mately 60 per cent of state tax rev- 
enue is collected from taxes on con- 
sumers. State and local tax systems 
generally have become increasingly 
regressive and unduly burdensome to 
the taxpayers in the lower income 
groups. When the President’s Com- 
mission recommended, therefore, that 
states and local communities should 
assume more responsibility for meet- 
ing their fiscal problems, it was mere- 
ly reiterating the same timeworn ad- 
vice that has been repeated frequently 


during the past 20 years. The com- 
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mission failed completely to come to 
grips with current problems With 
billions of dollars of additional rev- 
enue needed to take care of immedi- 
ately pressing needs, the commission 
recommended a continuation of a pol- 
icy of independent action by states 
and communities that experience has 
shown will not meet those needs. 


All states could benefit by a sound 
program of federal leadership and co- 
operation. The federal taxing power 
and credit can and should be used to 
provide necessary educational, health, 
highway and developmental facilities 
that the states cannot provide for 
themselves. Programs of federal aid, 
tax sharing, and federal-state-local 
underwriting of projects are urgently 
needed. Local and state services are 
closest and therefore most vital to the 
daily lives of our citizens. The Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor should con- 
tinue to press for more practical co- 
operation of the Federal Government 
with state and local governments 
through its affiliated international 
unions, state federations and city cen- 
tral bodies. 


Income Tax—(1946, pp. 492, 529) 
Res. 11 and 72 recommended that the 
A. F. of L. support efforts to reduce 
the income tax on wage earners. The 
convention concurred with the objec- 
tives of the resolutions and referred 
them to the A. F. of L. Committee on 
Taxation. 


(1947, p. 240) The Executive Coun- 
cil reported the filing of an A. F, of L. 
statement in opposition to proposal of 
an across-the-board reduction in in- 
come tax for the following reasons: 

1. The American Federation of La- 
bor is unqualifiedly opposed to an 
across-the-board percentage reduction. 

2. Tax reduction measures, not part 
of an integrated tax program, taking 
into account the present high excise 
tax burden and the increasing tend- 
ency of state and local governments 
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to depend on consumption taxes are 
unsound. 


8. It does not go far enough in re- 
ducing the tax burden of those in the 
low income groups. 


We feel it is imperative to lighten 
the tax load of families with moder- 
ately small incomes. Increasing the 
personal exemption is a simple and 
efficient method of obtaining this ob- 
jective. In addition, the principle of 
progressive taxation is best retained 
by lowering the taxes consistent with 
a long-term plan of retirement of the 
federal public debt. 


(Excess Profits Tax)—(1948) Res. 1 
Called upon Congress to restore the 
excess profits tax and restore the prin- 
ciple of taxation in accordance with 
ability to pay by increasing taxes in 
the high income brackets; and increase 
mass purchasing power by raising the 
personal income tax exemption from 
$600 to at least $850. 


(P. 454) The convention referred 
the resolution to the A. F. of L. Com- 
mittee on Taxation without instruc- 
tions. 


(1950, p. 149) The American Fed- 
eration of Labor also expressed dis- 
approval of the proposal to restore 
income tax rates to the 1945 levels 
without taking into account the tre- 
mendous increase in the cost of living 
that has occurred during the past five 
years, which has worked particular 
hardship on the low income groups. 
We have taken the position that down- 
ward adjustments should be made in 
the income tax rate on net income 
below $2,000. 


(P. 458) We therefore commend 
the Executive Council for its vigorous 
support of the principle that net in- 
come up to $2,000 should be taxed at 
lower rates than those now in effect. 
The further proposal that any result- 
ing loss of revenue should be made up 
by slight upward adjustments on high- 
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er bracket income is both equitable 
and practical, 


Your committee urges that during 
the next year a particular effort be 
put forth in the A. F. of L. publica- 
tions, and by the labor press gener- 
ally, to acquaint members with the 
position of the Federation on current 
tax issues and on its long term tax 
program. It is essential that more of 
our members realize that the same 
forces—represented by the same Sen- 
ators and Congressmen—which sup- 
port anti-labor and anti-public meas- 
ures, line up with equal zeal behind 
regressive, uneconomic and inequit- 
able tax measures. 


(Retirement and Disability Pen- 
sions)—(1950,, pp. 46, 498) Res. 70 
sought A. F, of L. cooperation in se- © 
curing needed legislation to grant in- © 
come tax exemption in pensions of — 
retired employees of federal, state and — 
local governments as well as disabil- — 
ity pensions for other than recognized ~ 
line of duty injuries. 


(1951, pp. 111, 445) The Committee — 
on Legislation desires to call the spe- — 
cific attention of the delegates to the } 
legislative policy of the American — 
Federation of Labor on the subject of 
taxation: 

The American Federation of La- — 
bor, at hearings before the House and ; 
Senate Committee, has supported the 
President’s recommendations that as 
nearly as possible the full amount of 
tax increases needed to keep the fed- 
eral budget in balance be levied. 

: 


However, the Federation has em- 
phatically protested the levying of 
additional excise taxes at this time. — 
It has, on the other hand, supported — 
the Treasury’s proposal for further § 
increases in corporation taxes. We 
have stated before both committees, 
moreover, that major increases in per- 
sonal income tax rates should, in our 
opinion, be concentrated on those with , 
incomes above $3,000 and particularly — 
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on those in the income level above 
$5,000. 

The Treasury recommended a four 
percentage point increase in income 
tax rates throughout the schedule 
within an over-all 90 per cent limita- 
tion. The House has approved a 124 
per cent increase. The American Fed- 
eration of Labor has gone on record 
as favoring the percentage as more 
equitable, but opposes having it ap- 
plied to those with net incomes of 
less than $1,000. 


The committee recommends that the 
convention concur in this policy. 


(P. 113) The E.C. reported on the 
opposition exerted by the A. F. of L. 
and its affiliates to the enactment of 
a repeal of the 16th Amendment. The 
E.C. declared that the A. F. of L. 
drive to defeat the proposed amend- 
ment would continue unceasingly until 
it is finally dropped. 

(P. 504) Convention approved the 
report of the Executive Council and 
affirmed determination to defeat the 
amendment. 


(Limitation of Federal Income Tax)— 
(1951, pp. 198, 280, 281, 537) E.C., 
Res. 17 and 19. Legislative develop- 
ments as well as prospective develop- 
ments in the tax field at all levels of 
government are, in the opinion of your 
committee, inadequate and increas- 
ingly inequitable. We agree with the 
conclusion of the Executive Council 
that to the extent an undue share of 
the prospective tax payments of $86 
billion in 1952—one-third of the in- 
come estimated for the year — is 
thrown on one section of our people, 
the defense program and the national 
economy may be weakened. 


Members of your committee believe 
that the warning of the Executive 
Council that inequities and discrimi- 
nations operating against those in the 
low-income groups in the economic field 
generally, are becoming increasingly 
evident in the tax field, is timely. 
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Statistics are cited showing that the 
great majority of American families 
with incomes of $3,000 yearly or less 
are already overburdened by the in- 
creased cost of living and the present 
level of taxes. 

It should be recognized too, that 
those in the lower income brackets 
are only to a very small degree re- 
sponsible for inflationary spending. In 
millions of instances they are living 
below the levels of decency These 
facts reinforce the A. F. of L. con- 
tention that there should be no in- 
creases in excise taxes at the federal 
level and that increases in the per- 
sonal income tax should not be 
made on those in the lowest income 
brackets. 

The Executive Council’s report 
shows that state and local govern- 
ments are coming to rely more and 
more on regressive sales and excise 
taxes for revenue. This tendency 
throws more and more of the tax bur- 
den on those in the lower income 
groups. The serious nature of this 
problem may be appreciated by refer- 
ence to the study cited by the Council 
which shows that those in the income 
bracket below $1,000 pay 10 per cent 
of their income in taxes to local and 
state governments while those in the 
brackets above $7,500 pay only 5.5 per 
cent of their income to those units of 
government. All affiliated organiza- 
tions are urged to continue their op- 
position to increases or extensions of 
all types of regressive taxation. 

A detailed reference to the A. F. 
of L. position on tax legislation adopt- 
ed during the past year by Congress 
as well as on the legislation now pend- 
ing will be found in the Executive 
Council’s Report. Delegates should 
note that the A. F. of L. has em- 
phatically protested the levying of 
any additional excise taxes at this 
time has supported the Treasury’s 
proposal for further increases in cor- 
poration taxes, and has urged that 
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major increases in the personal in- 
come tax rates should be mainly con- 
centrated on those in the income level 
of above $5,000. 


Delegates should note that the A. F. 
of L. has repeatedly pointed out that 
needed revenue could be _ secured 
through enactment of measures to re- 
capture revenue losses due to opera- 
tion of the split income provision un- 
der which married couples, particu- 
larly in the income groups between 
$7,000 and $100,000, are enjoying tax 
savings of $2.5 billion yearly. Effec- 
tive revision of the estate and gift 
tax laws would add substantially to 
current revenues. We have also urged 
the closing of specific loopholes which 
permit the evasion of millions of ad- 
ditional revenue that is not being col- 
lected under present laws. 


Committee members note with ap- 
proval the reference in the Executive 
Council’s report to the drive to defeat 
the campaign to limit federally col- 
lected income taxes to 25 per cent of 
income. This campaign should be con- 
tinued and the State Federations which 
have been responsible for the action 
formerly taken on this measure, which 
has been termed the “Millionaires’ 
Amendment,” should be commended. 


Your committee also recommends 
that the problem of taxation of an- 
nuities and pensions be taken up by 
the A. F. of L. Permanent Commit- 
tee on Taxation for study and rec- 
ommendation. 


It is further recommended that Res- 
olutions 17 and 19 dealing with this 
subject be referred to the Committee 
on Taxation for consideration and 
disposition. 

(Pp. 280, 5388) Res. 17: 

Whereas—There is a concerted ef- 
fort on the part of the American Tax- 
payers’ Association to escape their 
fair and just share of the burden of 
taxation by proposing an amendment 
to our national Constitution to limit 
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the federal income tax to not more 
than 25 per cent, and 


Whereas — The American Retail 
Federation, purporting to speak for 
one million stores, is actively working 
to establish a national sales tax, thus 
shifting a still heavier burden of tax- 
ation upon those least able to pay, 
and 

Whereas—The National Association 
of Manufacturers is “urging tax-writ- 
ing Senators to levy a manufacturers’ 
excise (sales) tax,” shifting as much 
as an additional eighteen billion dol- 
lars to the consumer, and 


Whereas—The only fair and just 
method of meeting the tax burden is 
the payment of taxes in direct propor- 
tion to one’s ability to pay, and 


Whereas—Organized labor is the 
only spokesman for the already over- 
taxed laborer, therefore, be it 


Resolved—By the American Federa- 
tion of Labor in convention assembled — 


1. That we are unalterably opposed — 
to any and all attempts to shift 
the burden of taxation to those 
least able to pay; r 


2. That we go on record opposing 
such amendment to the Constitu- 
tion limiting the federal income 
tax; 

3. That we actively sponsor and sup- 
port a campaign to defeat such 
proposed legislation; 

4. That we alert our membership 
and the public to the issues in- 
volved; 


5. That we give active support to 
our state federations of labor and 
central labor unions in their fight 
against such taxation trends. 

Referred to Committee on Taxation 

for consideration and disposition. 

(“Millionaires Amendment”)—1951, 

p. 113) For nearly fifteen years there 
has been an insidious campaign to re- 
peal the Sixteenth Amendment to the 
Constitution of the United States and 
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substitute language limiting Federal 
income tax to 25 per cent of individual 
incomes. 

The net effect of this proposal 
would be to saddle low income groups 
with nearly all of the Federal tax bur- 
den, a situation which we cannot toler- 
ate. 

The Committee on Legislation de- 
sires to commend the tireless efforts 
of the various state federations of la- 
bor and point out that through their 
efforts, in a large number of states 
this measure has been defeated in the 
state legislatures. 

It is recommended by the Commit- 
tee that the American Federation of 
Labor and its affiliated organizations 
continue this untiring campaign to de- 
feat the amendment until the matter 
is dropped by its sponsors. 


(1952, pp. 45, 466) Res. 63 called 
for support of A. F. of L. of legisla- 
tion which would exempt from taxa- 
tion pensions received by retired 
workers and their dependents. Con- 
vention referred the resolution to the 
A. F. of L. Committee on Taxation. 


(1952, p. 205) The Executive Coun- 
cil reported opposition of the A. F. 
of L. to the proposed constitutional 
amendment repealing the 16th Amend- 
ment to the Constitution which provid- 
ed that the Federal Government could 
levy taxes on income. While the pro- 
posed amendment did not specify any 
limit, the proponents of the amend- 
ment advocated a 25 percent limitation 
on the amount of taxes which may 
be collected. Attention was directed 
to the fact that enactment of the pro- 
posed Amendment can only create the 
need for a national sales tax to as- 
sume the burden shifted from the 
backs of those who now bear more 
than 25 percent tax. Further, federal 
tax revenues would be cut more than 
16 billions or more than 30 percent of 
present income and gift tax sources 
and that taxation would be conducted 
without regard to tax paying abilities. 
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(Pp. 30, 464) Res. 23: 

Whereas—A group of millionaires 
has hatched the biggest swindle ever 
perpetrated on the American people, 
and Pierre S. du Pont 3d, of the du 
Pont Empire, together with represent- 
atives of many other corporate em- 
pires, have been attempting to sell the 
American people on a proposal to 
amend the U.S. Constitution which 
would limit taxes to 25 per cent of a 
person’s or corporation’s income; ob- 
viously, this kind of limitation would 
cut down the taxes of the millionaires 
and the corporations, the amount 
which would be cut from their taxes 
would then be imposed on the work- 
ing men and women of the country, 
and 


Whereas—The drive for the Amend- 
ment is being sparked by the Western 
Tax Council, the American Taxpayers’ 
Association and the Committee for 
Constitutional Government. Only re- 
cently the Chamber of Commerce of 
the United States adopted a resolution 
supporting this anti-workers’ tax pro- 
gram. The men behind the drive are 
all representatives of big business. 
The very people who are complaining 
against corruption in government 
are pushing this corrupt conspiracy 
against the people. The symbol of 
their patriotism is the dollar sign. The 
undercover operations of these men 
have already resulted in affirmative 
action by the legislatures of twenty- 
five states in which resolutions have 
been adopted, requesting Congress to 
call a convention to amend the Consti- 
tution. No such constitutional conven- 
tion has ever been called in the history 
of this country. Nevertheless, these 
various state legislatures have now 
recorded their demand for such a con- 
vention, the purpose of which would 
be to impose an outrageous tax burden 
on the working people of this country. 
According to the Library of Congress, 
although 25 state legislatures adopted 
the resolution, eight legislatures have 
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rescinded their motion. The Tax Coun- 
cil says such resolutions may not be 
rescinded, and 


Whereas—The proponents of the 
Amendment are not asleep. This year 
they have succeeded in adding two 
more states to their roster. This drive 
must be stopped. The amendment has 
well been called the ‘Millionaires’ 
Amendment.” It is a 16 Billion Dol- 
lar swindle. A tax load of 16 Billion 
Dollars will be shifted from those who 
can best afford to pay to the shoulders 
of the working men and women of 
America who certainly should not be 
subjected to sabotage of their standard 
of living, and 


Whereas—Only families with in- 
comes over 40 thousand dollars a year 
will derive any benefit from the Mil- 
lionaires’ Amendment, it will be nec- 
essary to enact sales taxes of at least 
10 per cent to make up the loss. The 
American Labor Movement must rally 
to halt the progress of this creeping 
conspiracy against the American peo- 
ple. If 32 state legislatures adopt the 
amendment, it will then become neces- 
sary to call a constitutional convention 
in which the earning capacity of the 
American wage earner will be disas- 
trously crippled, and 


Whereas—The future of America is 
at stake. Those people who are de- 
manding the proposed tax limit should 
realize that their continued efforts will 
earn them a medal from Stalin. The 
Communists could not do a better job 
than they will accomplish in destroy- 
ing the faith of the American people 
in the democratic process. They ought 
to remember that the road to a Com- 
munistic hell is paved with evil tax in- 
tentions, therefore, be it 


Resolved—That the membership of 
organized labor in every state of this 
country must be on the alert. All lo- 
cal unions must maintain contact with 
the members of the state legislatures 
to induce repeal of these tax conven- 


tion resolutions already passed and to 
prevent new ones from being passed 
and, be it further 


Resolved—That the American Fed- 
eration of Labor take an active part 
in finally defeating this proposed Mil- 
lionaire Tax Swindle. 


(1954, p. 124) The E.C, Report con- 
tained an accounting of efforts to se- 
cure a Constitutional amendment es- 
tablishing the objectives of the pro- 
ponents of this type of tax legisla- 
tion. The A. F. of L. had anticipated 
this maneuver for several years and 
had been countering the proposed leg- 
islation state by state. It was pointed 
out that proponents of this legislation 
included the Western Tax Council, 
Inc., and an array of constitutional ex- 
perts who presented their views on 
what they declared was the advis- 
ability of submitting the Constitutional 
Amendment question to the states. In 
giving his testimony, the director of ~ 
the Western Tax Council declared that 
the A. F. of L. and its affiliated bodies © 
were instrumental in stopping this 4 
campaign in a number of key states. 4 
The E.C. warned, however, that defeat — 
of the proposed legislation in Congress 3 
would not end the struggle with the — 
so-called ‘Millionaires’ Amendment”. : 


(P. 583) Your Committee is pleased — 
to note that efforts to secure Congres- — 
sional approval of the ‘Millionaires’ 
Amendment” preliminary to submit- 
ting it to the states were defeated. 
The amendment proposed to limit the 
tax rate to 25 per cent regardless of 
income. 


The great majority of taxpayers in — 
the income groups below $5,000 are 
already paying more than 25 per cent 
of their income in local, state, and fed- 
eral sales, excise and income taxes. 
A limitation of the income tax rate 
proposed in the amendment would not 
decrease the need for tax revenue, 
It would, however, inevitably result in 
raising sales, excise and nae 
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taxes on taxpayers in the lower in- 
come groups considerably above their 
present high levels. Attempts to se- 
cure adoption of this amendment will 
undoubtedly be renewed in state leg- 
islatures and should in all instances 
be opposed. 


(Exemption for Pensioners)—(1953, 
pp. 418, 652) Res. 62: 


Whereas—During the past fifteen 
years the cost of living according to 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics has in- 
creased approximately ninety per cent, 
and 

Whereas—Retirement and pension 
allowances earned by state and local 
government employees who have been 
retired cannot be increased generally 
because of constitutional prohibitions, 
nor have the state and local laws pro- 
viding for retirement and pensions 
been substantially liberalized to care 
for those who will be placed on retire- 
ment, and 


Whereas—The American Federation 
of Labor in convention has taken 
strong position in favor of exempting 
from Federal income taxation em- 
ployee retirement allowances, and 


Whereas—Retirement benefits un- 
der the Railroad Retirement Act are 
specifically made exempt and Social 
Security benefits are by rulings exempt 
from Federal income taxation, there- 
fore, be it 


Resolved—That the American Fed- 
eration of Labor pledges support of 
bills in Congress and bills that may be 
introduced in Congress to make sub- 
stantial exemptions of public em- 
ployee retirement allowances from 
Federal income taxes. 

(1954, pp. 384, 473) Res. 37 called 
for revision of the income tax law to 
provide $1,000 exemption from both 
state and Federal income tax. Re- 
ferred to the A. F. of L. Committee 
on Taxation 

(P. 94) The E.C. submitted a 
brief report on the general subject 
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of taxes and included a section on 
trends in income taxation. The E.C. 
took issue with the position of the 
President of the United States which 
recommended a reduction in the cor- 
porate income tax and in excise taxes 
which would have resulted in initial 
tax savings of $1.3 billion, and other 
specific recommendations. The A. F. 
of L. could “‘see no reason for the new 
and unscheduled tax reductions pro- 
posed by the President, particularly 
since he was at the same time urging 
that the excessively high excise taxes 
be continued beyond the scheduled ex- 
piration date....The A. F. of L. 
has urged steadily that if revenue 
needs permitted new and additional 
tax cuts, priority should be given to 
reducing the tax rate on the first 
$2,000 of taxable income and in rais- 
ing the exemption.” 


(P. 540) Changes made in the tax 
laws by the 83rd Congress will have 
a serious impact on our economy. The 
Executive Council’s Report shows that 
these changes have not been equitable 
nor directed at strengthening the eco- 
nomic health of the nation. 


The record shows quite clearly that 
the Administration, committed to a 
policy of balancing the budget, has 
sanctioned tax reductions that will re- 
sult in an estimated deficit of $4.7 
billion for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1956. Your Committee would not 
suggest that there is anything sacred 
about a balanced budget. It would 
point out, however, that the antici- 
pated $4.7 billion deficit will be the di- 
rect result of tax reductions totaling 
$7.4 billion, which have accrued in ma- 
jor part to business and to taxpayers 
in the upper income groups. This is 
particularly serious at a time when 
an increase in purchasing power which 
could be achieved through long over- 
due relief to taxpayers in the lower 
income group is so urgently needed. 


(Income Tax Exemption for College 
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Students) —(1954, pp. 385, 473) Res. 
38: 

Whereas—There are many families 
in Oregon and other states, who find 
it impossible to send their children 
on to college due to the added expense, 
and 

Whereas—There is no provision in 
the present income tax structure rec- 
ognizing this added burden on the 
family budget, therefore, be it 


Resolved—That the American Fed- 
eration of Labor in convention as- 
sembled, go on record favoring an 
amendment to existing tax legislation 
to permit parents to claim dependency 
eredits for children under 21 years of 
age instead of 18 as is now provided, 
and be it further 


Resolved—That the income tax ex- 
emption for college students be estab- 
lished at $1,000 per year. 


Referred to the Committee on Tax- 
ation. 


(1955, p. 154) When asked to re- 
cord his support of the “Organization 
to Repeal Income Taxes, Inc.” Presi- 
dent Meany stated: 


“American Labor is proud to bear 
its legitimate taxation burdens as its 
share of the cost of Government and 
the defense of this Nation against the 
dangers from within and from with- 
out. The only fair arrangement is for 
our citizens in proportion to their in- 
comes to bear this expense. 

“Tt is quite clear that if one type of 
taxation is to be abolished some other 
tax means must be found. With re- 
peal of income taxes, whether at the 
federal or local levels, the only re- 
sult will be more and heavier taxes 
on the consumer at retail outlets or 
in the form of processing taxes on the 
essentials of life. 

“The American Federation of Labor 
through its affiliates has consistently 
opposed imposition of a limitation on 
taxes through a proposed amendment 


to the United States Constitution, as — 
I assume you already know. b 
“This year’s collection of federal 
income taxes has amounted to some 
sixty-four billion dollars. There could — 
be no greater dislodgment of the fiscal — 
structure of the United States Goy- | 
ernment than suddenly to remove all 
personal and income tax liability. 
“The young men of this nation un- 
der the Selective Service System are 
obligated without limitation to make 
great sacrifices in the defense of this 
Nation even to the extreme if need be. 
There is no limitation upon their ob- 
ligation. I find nothing wrong in the — 
remainder of us standing ready to 
match such sacrifice as best we can 
gauged in worldly goods.” 


(P. 173) The American Federation — 
of Labor has repeatedly urged and 
supported measures to extend tax re- 
lief to taxpayers with net taxable in-— 
come of less than $2,000. We have 
maintained that the rate of 20 per cent 
on the first $2,000 of taxable income 
is too high and that the $600 exemp- 
tion is inadequate. ... 

The American Federation of Labor 
supported the proposal in the Senate 
to grant a $20 tax reduction to each 
head of a household plus $10 addition- 
al for each dependent. This proposal 
was coupled with the repeal of certain 
provisions enacted in 1954 which 
granted preferential status to divi- 
dend income and provided for more 
liberal depreciation allowances to 
business. The A. F. of L. gave its sup- 
port to this proposal, because it wo 
provide needed tax relief to the lower 
income families without contributing 
further to the budget deficit. 


Proposals to reduce Federal taxes in 
1956 should be carefully examined. 
Any reductions that would bring about 
an imbalance between receipts and ex- 
penditures in a period of continued 
high prosperity could be justified only 
by over-riding considerations of equity 
and economic necessity. 
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The American Federation of Labor 
believes that further tax reductions 
would be both premature and ill-ad- 
vised if made at the expense of defense 
needs or by sacrificing services for 
civilians. In this connection, it ap- 
pears pertinent to point out that 1956 
expenditures for military services, mu- 
tual defense purposes, the atomic en- 
ergy program and stockpiling of stra- 
tegic materials will be $11.6 billion 
less than in 1953 and approximately 
$2 billion less than in 1955. The ac- 
cumulated demands for Federal as- 
sistance in financing expanded high- 
way construction programs, school 
construction, and for other needed 
services will also result in greater 
need for Federal revenue. We would 
oppose any tax reductions at the Fed- 
eral level that would prevent proper 
provision for vital defense or civilian 
services. 

However, Congress will again be 
faced in 1956 with the opportunity of 
eliminating preferential tax treatment 
accruing to various groups of taxpay- 
ers to the disadvantage of taxpayers 
generally. Several billion dollars 
yearly continues to be lost to the 
Treasury through the operation of the 
split-income provision, the failure to 
withhold taxes on investment income 
at its source, loose estate and gift tax 
provisions, over-liberal depletion al- 
lowances, the preferential treatment 
accorded capital gains, tax exempt se- 
curities, and the preferential treat- 
ment of dividend income. Elimination 
of these tax escape provisions is long 
overdue, and the recapture of this ad- 
ditional revenue would permit the Fed- 
eral Government either to finance nec- 
essary services or make more socially 
and economically desirable tax ad- 
justments. 


If tax reductions are made in 1956, 
we believe that Congress should rec- 
ognize that tax reduction measures ap- 
proved during the past ten years have 
tended to channel a disproportionate 
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share of tax savings to taxpayers in 
the income groups above $5,000. This 
circumstance reinforces the need for 
decreasing the 20 per cent rate on the 
first $2,000 of taxable income and in- 
creasing the $600 exemption. 


The American Federation of Labor 
is also concerned at the continued high 
level of Federal excise taxes on a num- 
ber of commodities and services. If 
revenue needs do not permit any gen- 
eral reduction of excise rates in 1956, 
we hope that Congress will reduce 
any rates which unduly discriminate 
against specific goods or services. 


Poll Tax (also see: Racial Discrimi- 
nation)—(1939, p. 456) Res. 22 re- 
quested the A. F. of L. “to go on rec- 
ord as condemning White Primaries” 
and the Poll tax as Un-American, fur- 
ther calling upon all A. F. of L. af- 
filiates to work for and support legis- 
lation which seeks to abolish the poll 
tax and white primaries. Convention 
approved committee report as follows: 


In lieu of this resolution, your com- 
mittee recommends that this conven- 
tion declare its approval of the prin- 
ciple that all citizens, regardless of 
color or race, should be equally en- 
titled to the full rights of adult suf- 
frage. 


(1948, p. 841) Res. 114, calling for 
action looking to the repeal of the poll 
tax law was not acted upon by the 
convention. However, convention rec- 
ommended that efforts be continued to 
secure the enactment of legislation 
repealing the poll tax law. 


Sales Tax—(1924, p. 73) When the 
tax bill was before the Senate, Sena- 
tor Smoot, of Utah, offered an amend- 
ment that was recognized as another 
attempt to establish the principle of 
the sales tax. Senator Smoot’s amend- 
ment provided for a tax of one-half 
of one per cent to be placed on all 
purchases. This attempt to revive the 
principle of the sales tax was vigor- 
ously fought by the representatives 
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of the A. F. of L. and it was decisively 
defeated. 


(P. 187) Convention noted with ex- 
treme gratification this rejection of 
the proposal of Senator Smoot—the 
arch reactionary and handy servant 
of special privilege—in his latest at- 
tempt to enact tax legislation discrimi- 
natory against the workers. 


We commend the E.C. for its vigi- 
lance and vigor in thus repelling an- 
other attack on the part of those tax 
dodgers who would shift upon the 
wage earners through a sales tax, the 
major burdens of taxation. 


(1925, p. 51) No question is of 
more importance to the workers than 
taxation. There is a well defined agi- 
tation for a reduction in the federal 
income taxes, the greatest to be on 
those best able to pay the tax. It is 
believed, however, that the objective 
of those who are endeavoring to re- 
duce taxation for the well to do is a 
forerunner of agitation to introduce a 
sales tax, otherwise a buyers’ tax. The 
supporters of the sales tax say that 
the people would not know they were 
paying a tax and therefore there would 
be no complaint. 


One supporter of the sales tax in a 
public editorial said: “A sales tax 
properly directed will raise all the rev- 
enue we need and nobody would feel 
ates 

The fact is it would relieve the well 
to do from taxation and place the bur- 
den upon those least able to bear it. 


The sales tax would be oppressive. 
It would be felt in the homes of the 
poor where on every penny spent for 
the necessaries of life a tax would 
have to be paid. That is, the price of 
the article purchased would be increas- 
ed in proportion to the amount of the 
tax. Besides the vendor, who would 
pay the tax to the government, would 
be in a position to add to the tax and 
withhold the difference for his own 
benefit. 
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The A. F. of L. has repeatedly warn- 
ed the people of this contemplated 
scheme of taxation and unless they 
awaken to its dangers it may be 
slipped through Congress. 


(1929, pp. 85, 228) The agitation — 
since the war to relieve the well-to-do — 
from taxation and place the burden — 
upon those least able to bear it 
through a sales tax is reaching its 
height and demands will be made upon 
Congress to establish that principle in 
taxation. 

The A. F. of L. has repeatedly con- 
demned the sales tax as a means of 
raising funds to conduct the govern- 
ment. For several months public 
propaganda has been spread broadcast, 
and some of our local unions have 
been deceived by it, calling upon Con- 
gress to reduce the tax on earned in- 
comes. The Revenue Act of 1928 thus 
defines earned incomes: 


“ “Harned income’ means wages, sal- 
aries, professional fees, and other 
amounts received as compensation for 
personal services actually rendered, 
but does not include that part of the 
compensation derived by the taxpayer 
for personal services rendered by him 
to a corporation which represents a 
distribution of earnings or profits 
rather than a reasonable allowance as 
compensation for the personal serv- 
ices actually rendered. In the case of 
a taxpayer engaged in a trade or busi- 
ness in which both personal services 
and capital are material income pro- 
ducing factors, a reasonable allowance 
as compensation for the personal serv- 
ices actually rendered by the taxpayer, 
not in excess of 20 per centum of his 
share of the net profits of such trade 
or business shall be considered as earn- 
ed income.” 4 

In “no case,” the law states, is “the 
earned income to be considered to be 
more than $30,000.” According to the 
Secretary of the Treasury 97.2% of 
the population paid no federal income 
taxes whatever in 1928 for the year 
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1927. Nevertheless the 2.2% who paid 
Federal taxes had previously passed 
them on to the 97.8% in whole or in 
part. Of the 114,000,000 in the United 
States in 1927 only 2,453,101 paid an 
income tax. Of these 2,120,312 paid 
on incomes of $10,000 or less. 


The sales tax means that a certain 
tax is placed on every sale—everything 
the manufacturer sells to the jobber, 
the jobber to the retailer and the re- 
tailer to the consumer, in fact between 
the producer and the consumer every 
person who handles a product and sells 
it will pay a certain tax. Of course 
this tax is passed on to the consumer. 
It should not be called a sales tax. 
The right term is a “nuisance tax,” 
as all such taxes placed on certain ar- 
ticles during the war were so desig- 
nated. It is an indirect tax and those 
who advocate it say the people will 
not object because they do not know 
they are paying a tax. Of course we 
pay an indirect tax on everything we 
buy at present but to increase this 
tax in order that the well-to-do may 
shift practically all taxation to ap- 
proximately 98% of the people is a 
most vicious proposal. 


A reduction of 25 per cent is now 
permitted on certain earned incomes. 
Among the 2,453,101 persons who 
made returns in 1927, there were many 
who paid no tax as their exemptions 
made them immune. Nevertheless they 
had to make a report. Wage earners 
now pay an income tax only on a small 
portion of their income because of 
these exemptions, but if a sales tax 
were established they would pay a 
tax on every purchase they made of 
the necessaries of life as well as the 
luxuries. Accordingly they would pay 
more tax under the proposed change 
in the “sales” tax than they now do 
because it generally requires all their 
income upon which to live. The A. F. 
of L. has repeatedly warned the Amer- 
ican labor movement of this surrep- 


_ titious scheme of placing taxes upon 
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those who find it difficult to pay and 
relieving those who are well able to 
pay. 

(1931, pp. 117, 290) Although de- 
feated year after year in every at- 
tempt to saddle the “nuisance tax” 
under the name of “sales tax’? upon 
the people, another campaign has been 
launched to bring about that legisla- 
tion in the next Congress. 


High public officials also have ad- 
vanced the idea that the best way in 
which income taxes could be increased 
would be by decreasing the exemption 
of married men to $2,000 and single 
men to $1,000. The objective of those 
who pay high taxes is to relieve the 
well-to-do from taxation and place the 
burden upon those least able to bear it. 


The argument used in advocating 
the sales tax has been: 


“If you tax the people so they do 
not know it they cannot object; but if 
they know they are paying a tax they 
will object.” 

We pay an indirect tax on every 
purchase we make. in 1927 only 2.2 
per cent of our then 114,000,000 popu- 
lation paid income taxes and three- 
tenths of 1 per cent paid 95.5 per cent 
of the total income tax. For 1930 two 
per cent of the population paid all 
the income taxes. These are Treasury 
figures. 

The only persons to be benefited by 
the consumption tax are the 2 per cent 
of the population who pay an income 
tax. On the other hand, the burden 
of taxation would fall upon the 98 per 
cent who do not pay an income tax. 
Besides they now pay an indirect tax 
on everything they buy. The “sales 
tax” will increase that tax load. 


In all the statements given out in 
reference to taxation none suggests 
that estate taxes should be increased. 
The greater part of many estates was 
created without paying any taxes as 
the taxes were passed on to the con- 
sumers. The Federal Government col- 
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lects an estate tax before the estates 
are distributed to the heirs. Then those 
states where the decendants live that 
have inheritance taxes are credited 
with 80 per cent of the federal estate 
tax collected. The heirs pay the inherit- 
ance tax to the states in which they 
live where such laws are in effect and 
operative. States that have no inherit- 
ance tax laws do not receive the 80 
per cent collected by the government. 

Mr. Andrew Carnegie, one of the 
richest men in the United States at 
one time, said that “the American pub- 
lic is a partner in every large enter- 
prise where money is made honor- 
ably.” He added: 

“The growing disposition to tax 
more and more heavily large estates 
left at death is a cheering indication 
of the growth of a salutary change in 
public opinion. Of all forms of taxa- 
tion this seems the wisest. By tax- 
ing estates heavily at death the state 
marks its condemnation of the selfish 
millionaire’s unworthy life. It is de- 
sirable that nations should go much 
further in this direction. Indeed, it 
is difficult to set bounds to the share 
of a rich man’s estate which should 
go at his death to the public through 
the agency of the state, and by all 
means such taxes should be graduated, 
beginning at nothing upon moderate 
sums to dependents, and increasing 
rapidly as the amounts swell.” 


In a message to Congress in 1907, 
Theodore Roosevelt said: 


“A heavy progressive tax upon a 
very large fortune is in no way such 
a tax upon thrift and industry as a 
like tax would be on a small fortune. 
No advantage comes either to the 
country as a whole or to the individ- 
uals inheriting the money by permit- 
ting the transmission in their entirety 
of the enormous fortunes that would 
be affected by such a tax.” 


It always has been the belief of the 
A. F. of L. that the most just forms 
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of taxing great wealth are through 
the estate, gift and inheritance taxes 
as there is no question of the ability 
to pay. 

Dr. Thomas S. Adams, the famous 
authority on taxation and formerly 
financial adviser for the United States 
government, declared that ‘if we must 
tax it is better to tax him who merely 
receives than him who earns.” 


The A. F. of L. is alarmed at the 
persistent agitation of the well-to-do 
to relieve themselves of taxation. Be- 


state federations of labor, city cen- 
tral bodies and local unions to urge 
their respective U.S. Senators and 
Representatives to vote against the 
enactment of a “sales tax.” They 
should also insist upon an increase in 
the estate tax and the restoration of 
the gift tax as they are the fairest 
taxes collected by the government. 
Forty-five states have inheritance 
tax laws. 
Columbia, Florida and Nevada have 
neglected this source of revenue. 


cause of that fact we urge upon all | 
BS 


The — 


Alabama, the District of — 


state federations of labor in those ~ 
states and the District of Columbia — 


should urge the enactment of inherit-— 
ance tax laws. It is generally be-— 
lieved that the three states and the 
District of Columbia have not enacted — 
inheritance tax laws because they 
wished to induce persons of great 

wealth to become residents. Repre- 

sentatives of those states named also 
appeared before the House Ways and 
Means Committee in 1929 and urged 
repeal of the estate tax. This was to 

still further encourage wealthy peo- 

ple to go to those states and become 
residents. Congress, however, refus- 

ed, declaring that no more just tax 

could be collected. The exemptions 

provided for in the estate tax law 
are $100,000 and the cost of adminis- 
tration. This cost is sometimes as 

high as $50,000. 


Few, if any, heirs of a large estate 
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have had anything to do with its ac- 
cumulation. Their legacies can be 
termed gratuities. Therefore, there 
is no doubt of the ability to pay the 
inheritance tax, which is paid to the 
states having such laws. We, there- 
fore, recommend that more stringent 
state inheritance tax laws be enacted 
so that the great sums accumulated 
from the consuming public will be 
more equitably distributed. 

A tax that should not have been re- 
pealed was the federal gift tax. The 
A. F. of L., therefore, believes that 
before considering an increase in any 
other taxes, the estate and inheritance 
taxes should be increased and the gift 
tax restored. In these three taxes 
there is no doubt of the ability to pay. 

If the “‘sales tax” is established and 
exemptions are reduced then the taxes 
of the well-to-do will be greatly re- 
duced and the burden placed on those 
least able to pay. 


Members of Congress should not 
forget that while wages were increas- 
ing from 1923 to 1929 only from $11,- 
000,000,000 to $11,421,000,000, corpora- 
tion dividends were increasing during 
the same period from $930,648,000 to 
$3,478,000,000. Net additions to profits 
of banks were increasing from $279,- 
000,000 to $556,000,000, and interest 
paid to bond holders was increasing 
from $2,469,000,000 to $7,588,000,000. 


Congress, therefore, will find a fer- 
tile field from which to garner more 
income tax, if needed, among those 
who are well able to pay. 


(1982, pp. 62, 234) Strong, aggres- 
sive, determined efforts were put forth 
during the last session of Congress to 
enact sales tax legislation. The advo- 
cates of this form of taxation an- 
nounce that they favor this policy of 
raising revenue for the government. 
Some of them have been so bold as 
to assert that they favor the gradual 
substitution of the sales tax for the 
income tax. 
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The A. F. of L. has consistently op- 
posed sales tax legislation because it 
represents an attempt to transfer the 
burden of taxation from wealth and 
from those who are able to bear it, to 
the masses of the people and to those 
who are least able to bear the burden 
of taxation. The A. F. of L. regards 
this form of taxation as a movement 
to “‘soak the poor.” 

In operation the sales tax would be 
collected from every purchaser of an 
article. It is reprehensible because it 
is concealed. The tax upon the articles 
bought would not be in evidence so 
that those who purchase could see and 
understand the amount of tax they 
would be called upon to pay. 


Even though many of the neces- 
saries of life, including agricultural 
products, would be excluded from the 
provisions of the sales tax in the be- 
ginning of the enactment of sales tax 
legislation, it is reasonable to con- 
clude, based upon experience in taxa- 
tion procedure, that ultimately it 
would be extended to cover all sales 
of all articles including the bare neces- 
saries of life. Because of this possi- 
bility the A. F. of L. has vigorously 
and uncompromisingly opposed all 
forms of sales tax legislation. 

A vigorous campaign for the en- 
actment of sales tax legislation was 
carried on during the last session of 
Congress. The Speaker of the House 
and the leaders of the majority party 
in the House, with the assistance of 
the leaders of the minority party, en- 
deavored to secure the acceptance and 
adoption of this form of taxation. Sur- 
prising as it may seem, the Ways and 
Means Committee recommended the 
adoption of sales tax legislation. . 
When a vote was taken, a motion to 
strike out the sales tax provision from 
the revenue bill was adopted by a vote 
of 236 to 160. Following this action by 
the House, the Senate defeated the 
sales tax legislation by a vote of 53 
to 27. 
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We are confident that another at- 
tempt will be made when Congress 
meets December 5th, to secure the en- 
actment of a sales tax law. Those 
who favor this form of taxation are 
aggressive, as is evidenced by the 
propaganda which is being carried on 
in various ways in support of such 
legislation. It presents a serious prob- 
lem for the consideration of the masses 
of the people. They must face the 
issue and decide as to whether they 
will permit their representatives in 
Congress to enact a sales tax law 
which in effect will require them to 
pay a tax every time they make a pur- 
chase. 


The A. F. of L. is standing guard 
in opposition to the enactment of this 
legislation. In order to be successful 
it must be accorded the support of 
Labor and the masses of the people, 
and their true friends. Great interest 
must be aroused in this question. The 
opposition of these groups to which 
reference is made must be made known 
to their representatives in Congress. 


The A. F. of L. urges all organiza- 
tions of labor affiliated with the A. F. 
of L. and their friends, together with 
the individuals who make up these 
organizations, must make known to 
their representatives in Congress, both 
in the House and in the Senate, their 
unyielding opposition to the enactment 
of sales tax legislation, if the attempt 
to pass this form of legislation is to 
be defeated. 


(1942, p. 609) The convention 
adopted the report of its committee 
which considered the general subject 
of taxation, including a resolution op- 
posing a national and state sales tax 
as follows (Res. 137): 


Whereas—As a result of the com- 
bined pressure of the high income 
groups and emergency requirements 
following the first World War to ob- 
tain the higher revenue which was 
claimed to be needed, the indirect tax 
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was resorted to as a means of reach- 
ing the low income groups, and 

Whereas—While formerly the direct 
taxes supplied all the revenue, the in- 
come from the indirect tax, which in 
1934 supplied 59 per cent of all the 
revenue to our Federal Government, 
rose to 65 per cent in 1937, and a year 
later reached the impressive figure of — 
70 per cent, and 


Whereas—There is no sound eco- — 
nomic reason to shift the taxation bur- — 
den to the working people, since not . 
only does the Sales Tax, which is one 
of the most offensive kinds of indirect 

( 


taxation, reduce the real wages of the 
workers by increasing the cost of the 
products he buys, but it forces him to — 
curtail his purchases, thereby restrict- 
ing the amount of sales which, in turn, © 
affects industry and contributes to- 
ward depression and unemployment, 
and ‘ 

Whereas—The Federal Government — 
is increasing taxes to such an extent 
that the low income groups, especially — 
the workers, are paying and will be 
paying even more than is equitable in 
comparison with the high income 
groups without resorting to the Sales . 
Tax, and 


Whereas — Greater efficiency and . 
economy of government as well as just — 
direct taxation on all groups in pro- 
portion to their incomes is a good way 
to solve the problem of revenue with- 
out making it necessary to use thes 
Sales Tax, therefore, be it 


Resolved—That the American Fed-— 
eration of Labor go on record as being 
opposed to the national and states 
sales tax as an unduly and unjusti-_ 
fied burden on the low-income groups, ; 
and unnecessary from the standpoint 
of justly solving the problem of reve- 
nue. ; 

Under this caption the Executive 
Council reports on its representations 
to the Congress on taxation. It re- 


ports successful opposition to the im- 
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position of a sales tax. It also points 
to the probable burden of taxation af- 
fecting especially the lower paid work- 
ers. 

Your Committee recommends that 
the Executive Council be instructed to 
continue its opposition to a sales tax. 


(1948, p. 338) The E.C. reported on 
moves to change federal tax laws, in- 
cluding a proposal to enact a sales 
tax. The convention took the follow- 
ing action on the subject: 


Under this caption the Executive 
Council reports briefly on the course 
of the Federal tax law (Public No. 68, 
78th Congress) in the first session of 
the 78th Congress and inclusion of the 
proposal submitted by the American 
Federation of Labor... . 


Your Committee commends the Ex- 
ecutive Council for its successful ac- 
tivity in connection with the current 
tax law and recommends that this 
convention instruct the Executive 
Council to continue its efforts in behalf 
of just and equable taxation based 
upon ability to pay and in unremitting 
opposition to a sales tax. Your Com- 
mittee recommends that the Executive 
Council be instructed to oppose any 
increase in taxes levied upon wages 
or compensation of the workers and 
that any increase in the amounts with- 
held from such wages or compensa- 
tion be in the form of savings repre- 
sented by Government bonds. 


(1948, p. 160) The E.C. reported 
that for many years repeated efforts 
had been made to enact a national 
sales tax and attention was directed 
to the position of the 1934 A. F. of L. 
Convention as follows: 


“...I1t also calls attention to the 
sales tax, the most iniquitous of all 
taxes, and stated that Labor is seek- 
ing a more just source of revenue for 
the schools. Your committee concurs 
in this portion of the Council’s report 
and recommends taxes based on ability 
to pay, i.e., inheritance and income 
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taxes levied and collected by the Fed- 
eral Government with the elimination 
of tax exemptions, teachers, public 
employes and all others, as the most 
appropriate way to finance education.” 

It was further pointed out that ef- 
forts to enact a sales tax for the Dis- 
trict of Columbia which could prove 
an entering wedge to the enactment 
of a national sales tax. 


(P. 449) Reference is made in the 
Report of the Executive Council to 
efforts that have been made during 
the past 25 years to enact a national 
sales tax and of the consistent and 
unswerving opposition to its enact- 
ment in any form by the American 
Federation of Labor. 


During the 80th Congress an unsuc- 
cessful effort was made to enact a 
sales tax law applying to the District 
of Columbia. Adoption by Congress of 
the sales tax in the District would, 
as pointed out by the Council, almost 
certainly be used as an argument for 
adoption of a national sales tax. The 
Council’s recommendation that sales 
taxes be opposed at all levels of gov- 
ernment is therefore heartily en- 
dorsed, 


The sales tax, as we have repeatedly 
pointed out, has no realtion to ca- 
pacity to pay—in fact, operates in- 
versely to that basic principle. In ad- 
dition, it is costly as well as difficult 
to administer and adds disproportion- 
ately to the burdens on low income. 


(1949, p. 212) We have steadfastly 
maintained our position against legis- 
lating a sales tax for the District of 
Columbia. Any such law inevitably 
would encourage similar taxes in all 
states and on the national level. 


During 1949 our position in this re- 
gard was amply vindicated when, fol- 
lowing enactment of a District of Co- 
lumbia sales tax, Public Law No. 76, 
the tax rate on real estate was in- 
creased only 7% percent, from $2 per 
$100 of valuation. We had said that 
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a sales tax would become a screen be- 
hind which the landlords of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia would be excused 
from a material tax burden increase 
while saddling the real increase upon 
those least in position financially to 
assume the added responsibility. This 
prediction further was substantiated 
by the fact that the forces in Congress, 
particularly in the Senate which pro- 
posed the sales tax, are the same 
forces that demanded landlords be re- 
leased from rent controls. 

Our stand in this matter now having 
been vindicated, we return to the origi- 
nal position, in opposition to the sales 
tax and in support of a plan to elimi- 
nate the sales tax. 

The mild manner in which mer- 
chants accept this tax indicates new 
profits are in store for them under the 
sales tax law. They are responsible 
for reporting a straight percentage 
tax on sales, though multiple sales in 
small amounts need only be reported 
at the regular dollar basis. The small 
sales are almost invariably made to 
the small consumer, the one least able 
to bear the tax burden. 


(P. 383) Convention approved com- 
mittee report on this subject: 

The A. F. of L. vigorously opposed 
the introduction of that vicious form 
of taxation, the sales tax, into the 
District of Columbia. Although the 
plan was forced through Congress by 
the same group that has been demand- 
ing elimination of rent controls, the 
A. F. of L. will continue to fight this 
measure and support its repeal. 


(1953, pp. 296, 642) The most seri- 
ous tax issue the country will face in 
the coming year is almost certain to 
be a demand for a national sales tax. 
The increasing budget deficit and the 
tax reductions scheduled for the com- 
ing months have led the new Adminis- 
tration to search for new ways to raise 
additional revenue. 

There are already indications that 
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in this search for new revenue tax 
policymakers are seriously consider- 
ing the introduction of a national sales 
tax, long and vociferously advocated 
by the National Association of Manu- 
facturers. The American Federation 
of Labor will vigorously fight this 
proposal. 

Any tax of this type, even if it is 
disguised as a manufacturer’s excise 
tax and even if certain consumer pur- 
chases, such as food and medicine are 
exempt, is in effect a sales tax which 
falls far more heavily on lower income 
families than on the well-to-do. The 
American people are firmly committed 
to a tax policy based clearly on the 
principle of ability to pay. The sales 
tax completely negates this principle. 

There is no need to resort to a na- 
tional sales tax to meet the revenue 
needs of our government. The propo- 
sals advanced by the American Fed- 
eration of Labor for closing inequi- 
table tax loopholes will go a long way 
toward increasing the needed tax rey- 
enue. A complete and equitable tax 
program can and should be developed 
in accordance with the democratic 
principle of progressive taxation based 
upon ability to pay. 

(P. 642) Your Committee calls upon 
our national and international unions, 
state federations, and city central la- 
bor unions to give greater attention 
to developments in the field of local 
and state taxation where, as the Coun- 
cil points out $20 billion yearly in 
taxes are now being collected. About 60 
percent of the $10% billion collected by 
state governments is derived from 
taxes on consumption, while in cer- 
tain states as much as 90 percent 
comes from taxes paid by consumers. 
Cities, too, are increasingly adopting 
payroll taxes, sales taxes and a variety 
of nuisance taxes which falls on con- 
sumers. This reinforces the recom- 
mendation of the Executive Council 
that the Federal Government should 
assume its responsibility for bringing 
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about a more business-like relationship 
between local, state, and national rev- 
enue systems. The increasing seri- 
ousness of the tax problems facing 
our metropolitan areas also deserves 
close attention of our affiliates. We 
direct this vital phase of the tax prob- 
lem to the attention of the A. F. of L. 
Standing Committee on Taxation so 
that proper guidance may be provided 
to our affiliates in dealing effectively 
with it. We also urge that provision 
be made to enable the Federation to 
present fully its views on Federal- 
State-local tax relationship to the re- 
cently established Presidential Com- 
mission. 


We note with satisfaction the re- 
port of the Council dealing with activi- 
ties of the A. F. of L. Committee on 
Taxation and its National Legislative 
Committee in connection with hear- 
ings on tax legislation considered dur- 
ing the year and urge continued ac- 
tivity in this field. 

Since economic gains so often won 
with difficulty in collective bargaining 
can be wiped out through unfair taxes 
applied directly or indirectly through 
higher prices, your Committee urges 
our affiliates to devote increasing time 
and attention to promoting the adop- 
tion of progressive tax policies at all 
levels of government. 

Teachers (also see: Federal Aid to 
Education; Thought Control (Educa- 
tion) ; (Education and Planning) 

(1928, p. 274) We recognize that 
the teachers in our public schools 
should be appointed and retained in 
office because of their professional 
fitness. 

In some localities boards of educa- 
tion appoint or discharge teachers be- 
cause of their purely personal views 
or affiliations without regard to the 
professional fitness or conduct of such 
teachers in the class room. 


The American Federation of Labor 
in convention assembled does con- 
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demn all such practices. To right 
such unsound practices, it calls upon 
every state body to make every 
effort to have enacted a sound state 
tenure law as soon as possible. 


(1930, p. 289) Permanency of ten- 
ure for teachers, together with free- 
dom in teaching and opportunity for 
advancement and for cultural improve- 
ment will constitute an investment for 
communities that will yield bountiful 
returns in better training for the 
children in our schools, and more com- 
petent citizens for the nation. 


Even in certain states where tenure 
has been guaranteed by law, teachers 
are regularly dismissed before the 
trial period of three years is finished 
in order that a staff of cheap teachers 
may always be employed. Such prac- 
tices are destined to drive away from 
the profession of teaching intelligent 
young men and women whose presence 
in the schools is indispensable if a 
nation of educated and intelligent citi- 
zens is to be maintained. 


(1931, p. 349) The present indus- 
trial depression has caused school 
boards in certain sections of the coun- 
try to make economic needs rather 
than teaching efficiency, the basis for 
selection in the employment of teach- 
ers. 

Such practice is certain to lower the 
efficiency of the schools and create a 
deplorable condition in our educational 
system. 


The A. F. of L. reiterates its declara- 
tion for equal opportunity for employ- 
ment for workers, without discrimina- 
tion on grounds of sex, race, creed, or 
other extraneous considerations. 

(1932, p. 390) It is a well-known 
fact that as a general rule teachers’ 
salaries have not kept pace with the 
wages of other workers or with the 
cost of living and that at their best 
teachers’ salaries have been far from 
adequate. 

The A. F. of L. will continue to op- 
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pose with all its power and influence 
any salary cuts, whether direct or as 
so-called “voluntary contributions” 
and in places where such cuts have 
been made, endeavor to bring about 
the restoration of the previous 
schedule. 


(19338, pp. 144, 301) During the last 
two years teachers’ salaries have been 
drastically cut, in some cases as much 
as 50 per cent, in a few places, 75 per 
cent. Worse still, many cities and coun- 
ties have paid them in depreciated, 
non-marketable commercial paper and 
others have not paid them at all. In 
a few places teachers were “boarded 
around” among the parents of the 
pupils who can afford this form of 
tuition. 


At a time when industry is asked to 
maintain a living wage; when minima 
for wages are set in all crafts with 
additional graduated increments for 
those who merit them, it is a sad com- 
mentary to note that the legal mini- 
mum salary is being reduced to a new 
low level. 


Forty dollars a month in several 
states “when school is open” is set for 
the teachers, and school is never open 
more than nine months a year under 
the best conditions in the most for- 
ward states. Now in the states pay- 
ing the lowest salaries, school is open 
four or five, as much as six months. 
The living wage of teachers therefore 
is perhaps as much as $240 a year, 
in these states. 


These facts and figures are alarm- 
ing and they are tragic. They paint 
the picture of the passing of the free 
public school. They tell the tale of 
the direst sort of poverty for one 
group of workers—the teachers. 


In the face of this situation an ap- 
peal was made last spring for legis- 
lation which would enable states to 
borrow money to pay teachers, and to 
maintain the public schools, as banks 
could borrow to maintain their busi- 
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ness. No help could be had directly 
through legislation it was felt. But 
at this moment there is made avail- 
able some relief for teachers. 


In some localities teachers are placed 
on public relief funds and they expect 
to teach without salary. A direct loan 
to states for educational purposes 
would keep the problem on an honest 
basis and prevent all these indirec- 
tions. 


The employment of the thousands 
of unemployed teachers to teach illit- 
erates, and to promote good citizen- 
ship in general, is a different matter, 
for in this case the teachers are ad- 
mittedly being paid for teaching work. 
This is a commendable form of re- 
employment activity. 

(P. 3801) The factors involved in 
proper working conditions for teach- 
ers, and the standards approved, are: 

(1) The normal number of hours of 
work prevailing in the best schools, 
with a maximum of five (5) working 
hours for five days. 

(2) The maximum number of pupils 
in a class which, in the general judg- 
ment of experts can be taught effi- 
ciently at one time. The number will 
vary in accordance with the work, the 
subject taught, and local conditions. 

(8) The physical conditions of 
school buildings should be such as will 
protect the health and safety of teach- 
ers and pupils against: 

(a) Overcrowding 

(b) Bad sanitation 

(c) Inadequate ventilation 

(d) Inadequate toilet arrangements 

(e) Fire hazards. 

(4) Efficient health inspection is nec- 
essary, to protect the personnel of the 
school as a whole in the interest of 
the community itself. 

(P. 302) The provision which the 
civilized states of the world are estab- 
lishing for the protection of old age 
are among the best proofs of our ad- 
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vancing civilization. Not only are old- 
age pensions proof of our developing 
altruism, they are also evidence of our 
growing understanding of ways to 
improve the public service through 
the retirement of over-age employees. 
Many of the large cities of the coun- 
try have adopted retirement systems 
for their employees on various plans 
of participation in creating an ade- 
quate pension fund, built upon an 
actuarily sound basis. Some of the 
states have also adopted retirement 
systems. But the rank and file of 
teachers throughout the country serve 
at low wages without prospect of a 
pension allowance, for they are not 
permitted to hold positions long 
enough to establish claim to a pen- 
sion, even if one existed. 


(P. 303) An adequate teacher train- 
ing program should be maintained for 
those who would teach our working 
people, employed and unemployed, and 
that whatever extra teachers are em- 
ployed they be employed at a wage 
schedule insuring decency and com- 
fort for teachers of the locality where 
they are employed, and that their com- 
petence as teachers be passed upon 
by boards of education or boards of 
vocational education as the case 
may be. 


(1939, p. 625) Forty public school 
teachers of Duval County, Fla., includ- 
ing all the officers of the local teach- 
ers’ union, have been dismissed from 
their positions, without presentation 
of any charges whatever. It is re- 
ported that some of these teachers 
have served as long as 30 years in 
the public school system of Duval 
County and that the average length of 
service is 10 years. It is also reported 
that the only reasons expressed un- 
officially for the mass dismissal of 
teachers are (1) that the teachers had 
been active in the work of the teach- 
ers’ union, with a membership of more 
than 300, and (2) that this group had 
been active in attempting to establish 
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a teachers’ tenure law for Duval 
County. It should be emphasized, 
however, that no official reason what- 
ever has been given by the board of 
education for refusal to renew the con- 
tracts of these 40 teachers. 


The Central Labor Council of Jack- 
sonville, Fla., has given wholehearted 
support in seeking reinstatement of 
the group, and our president has sent 
a communication to all local labor 
bodies in the state urging their sup- 
port on behalf of the group. The 
board of education, however, has stead- 
fastly refused to open the case to pre- 
sent specific charges or grant hearings 
as provided in sound principles of 
tenure. 


In a statement issued by the board 
of education to all teachers on Sep- 
tember 28, 1939, teachers were warned 
of the consequences of affiliating with 
the teachers’ union. We quote from 
the report: 


The administration, however, de- 
sires to make it clear that individual 
teachers who by the activities of 
any organization must necessarily 
assume responsibility for the acts 
and activities of the organization 
to which they lend such support. 


Since the regimentation of the labor 
movement and control of the public 
school system are two of the first 
steps in the destruction of democratic 
governments, and since mass dismissal 
of public school teachers, without spe- 
cific charges, is an undemocratic pro- 
cedure and not in the public interest, 
we condemn such action and urge all 
labor bodies of Florida to rally to the 
support of these teachers who have 
been unaifrly treated. 


The A. F. of L. has repeatedy de- 
clared its position in favor of sound 
tenure laws for teachers and freedom 
for teachers to affiliate with organized 
labor. The convention at Denver in 
1937 declared: 


The A. F. of L. was one of the 
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pioneer agencies in this country in 
the establishment of free public in- 
struction. It has ever jealously 
guarded the fundamental democra- 
tic development of our public school 
system since its inception. It must 
continue to do so, for it is not only 
true to say that the labor movement 
can progressively continue only un- 
der democratic institutions, but the 
democratic institutions can continue 
to progress in safety only so long 
as there is a labor movement. 


Education committees and Labor 
everywhere should watch carefully 
the conditions under which our pub- 
lic schools are administered. The 
A. F. of L. has ever and will con- 
tinue to support teachers and other 
employees of our public school sys- 
tem and higher institutions of learn- 
ing in their demand for complete 
freedom of organization. 


It was also reported that several 
outstanding union teachers at the Uni- 
versity of Montana have been dis- 
missed in a highly autocratic manner 
and that the Montana State Federa- 
tion of Labor is at the forefront in a 
battle to protect the state university 
from political domination and control 
by the enemies of organized labor. 


(Gag Law)—(1980, pp. 107, 286) 
The Washington Board of Education 
issued an order that school teachers 
should not appear before Congression- 
al committees unless they had the 
sanction of the board or that members 
of such committees had invited them 
to appear. This aroused Senator Blaine 
who introduced S. 4588 to protect the 
school teachers of the District of Co- 
lumbia against this reactionary policy 
of the school board. Charges had been 
made against several teachers but 
after the introduction of the Blaine 
bill the matter was not pressed. The 
board, however, later intimated that 
the teachers would be obliged to com- 
ply with the ruling in the future. 
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(Unions )—(19838, p. 299) The Amer- 
ican Federation of Teachers was or- 
ganized in 1916, and immediately affil- 
iated with the A. F. of L. Within the 
period of 17 years, many attacks have 
been made on the organization in vari- 
ous parts of the country. School offi- 
cials, both local and state, have at- 
tempted to prevent the formation of 
local unions, and have tried to destroy 
locals already formed. In some cases 
the courts have assisted the school au- 
thorities in this destructive work. 

With the support of organized labor, 
many of these attempts at hindering 
the work of teachers’ unions in im- 
proving the conditions existing in the 
schools have been defeated. But the 
spirit of opposition to teachers’ unions 
is still strong in certain parts of the 
country. Under the National Recovery 
Act public recognition of the profes- 
sional and economic right to continue 
their existence and to perform their 
services in behalf of the public schools 
of the nation and the teachers who 
work in them should be established. 


The organization of public school 
teachers is fundamental to the future 
of trade unionism, and trade unionists, 
in their organizations and individually, 
should make the greatest endeavor to 
bring teachers into the movement in 
order to develop a sympathetic atti- 
tude and an intelligent understanding 
in the minds of the children and the 
general public of the constructive phi- 
losophy of the labor movement as a 
struggle for human betterment. The 
A. F. of L. now as always is opposed to 
the use of the schools for propaganda 
of any and all kinds. It asks only pro- 
tection from misrepresentation and a 
sound exposition of its constructive 
principles and work. 

If teachers were organized in trade — 
unions affiliated with the A. F. of L. 
they could and would give such pro- 
tection from false propaganda and 
create a new attitude and understand- 
ing of the labor movement. 
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(1935, p. 611) The A. F. of L. di- 
rects the president and the E.C. to 
make an immediate and thorough in- 
vestigation of the charges publicly 
made that the American Federation 
of Teachers is now controlled by those 
openly hostile to the principles of the 
A. F. of L. and after ascertaining the 
facts the president and the E.C. are 
authorized and directed to take such 
action as the facts may warrant and 
to notify all state federations of labor 
and central labor unions of such facts 
and their action thereon. 


Merit Rating System — (1947, p. 
445) The practice of setting teachers’ 
salaries by a fixed rating system was 
condemned by the convention through 
Res. 68: 

Whereas—Certain industrial organi- 
zations are promoting a cleverly cam- 
ouflaged campaign to reduce the costs 
of education by basing salary in- 
creases of teachers upon scores made 
on rating scales and thus limiting the 
increases to a few selected teachers, 
and 

Whereas—In the States of New 
York and Delaware, laws have already 
been enacted requiring that teachers’ 
salaries be based wholly or in part on 
rating scales, and similar laws have 
been introducd in a number of other 
states, and 

Whereas—Such schemes of basing 
salary increments on rating are la- 
belled “merit systems,” but in opera- 
tion are the very opposite of a true 
merit system, and 

Whereas—The principle of basing 
salaries on rating scales would tend to 
provide promotions and salary in- 
creases for those teachers who are 
politically able rather than for those 
who are most competent profession- 
ally and would thus tend to crush the 
freedom of the teachers and to pro- 
mote polititeal bootlicking, and 

Whereas—Now, as never before, the 
teachers of the United States should 
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demonstrate to the world a democra- 
tic school system in which teachers 
are free and unafraid, and 


Whereas—The Permanent Commit- 
tee on Education of the American 
Federation of Labor has condemned 
the plan to base teachers’ salaries on 
rating, and 


Whereas—The U.S. Commissioner 
of Education has stated that no sys- 
tem of measurement has ever been 
devised which will indicate how many 
dollars one teacher is better than an- 
other, therefore, be it 


Resolved—That the American Fed- 
eration of Labor in Convention assem- 
bled in San Francisco in October, 
1947, emphatically condemn the plan 
of basing teachers’ salaries on rating 
schemes and urge that salary sched- 
ules for teachers be based on training 
and experience—the only reliable ob- 
jective criterion for determining sal- 
ary schedules, and be it further 


Resolyed—That all affiliated bodies 
of the American Federation of Labor 
be urged to oppose further extension 
of the plans to base salaries on rating 
scales and to assist in eliminating 
such plans wherever they have been 
adopted. 

The committee agrees with the posi- 
tion of the Permanent Committee on 
Education of the A. F. of L. and the po- 
sition of the U.S. Commissioner of Edu- 
cation, that no measuring device has 
ever been invented, or ever will be in- 
vented, by which supervisors or school 
administrators can determine exactly 
how many dollars one teacher is better 
than another. On the other hand the 
basing of teachers’ salaries on rating 
schemes would place in the hands of 
school politicians a powerful weapon 
by which the freedom and initiative of 
the classroom teachers would be seri- 
ously curtailed and political bootlick- 
ing, rather than professional efficiency 
in the class room, would be encour- 
aged. Since many of the administra- 
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tive systems of the public schools 
throughout the Nation are deeply em- 
broiled in local and state politics, the 
practice of basing salaries on rating 
scales has resulted in the very oppo- 
site of a true merit system where the 
plan has been placed in operation. 


In condemning rating schemes as a 
basis for determining salaries of 
teachers, the committee recognizes 
that in the larger interpretation of the 
term, there is a legitimate place for 
job rating in employer-employee re- 
lationship. Negotiating a uniform sal- 
ary schedule, under which all teachers 
with equal training and experience re- 
ceive the same rate of pay, is, in a 
sense a type of job evaluation. How- 
ever, once a salary schedule has been 
established for a school system, all 
teachers with the same experience and 
training should receive the same sal- 
ary and be free from political manipu- 
lation of their salaries and from re- 
prisals if they fail to hew to the polit- 
ical line of those who hire, fire and 
rate the teachers. The so-called merit 
rating system in the public schools is 
an attempt to apply to American edu- 
cation the incentive plans which have 
resulted in such gross exploitation of 
workers in American industry. 


The committee, therefore, recom- 
mends concurrence in this resolution 
as an emphatic condemnation of a 
practice which constitutes one of the 
most serious threats to democracy in 
American education. 


(1948, p. 250) Res. 55. The A. F. 
of L. was requested to take an em- 
phatic stand against basing teachers’ 
salaries on rating scales and to urge 
affiliated bodies to assist union teach- 
ers, wherever possible, to secure sound 
salary schedules based on equal pay 
for equal work, and to provide the 
same salaries for all teachers who 
have the same training and experi- 
ence and are doing the same kind of 
work. 
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(P. 506) The 1947 Convention of 
the American Federation of Labor in 
San Francisco took a strong stand 
against the proposal, currently advo- 
cated by certain industrial organiza- 
tions, taxpayers’ leagues, and reac- 
tionary politicians, to determine sal- 
aries of teachers by scores made on 
rating scales. This plan of attempting 
to determine the dollar value of teach- 
ers in the same manner in which cattle 
and hogs are weighed to determine 
their market value is a disgrace to the 
school system of the United States. 
It is of significance that the same 
political machines which supported — 
wholeheartedly the obnoxious Taft- — 
Hartley Act, were not only supporters 
of, but instigators of, the plan to base 
teachers’ salaries on rating scales. 


If this type of falsely labeled merit 
rating system should spread to work- 
ers in other crafts, it would mean that 
wage scales would be eliminated and 
every plumber, every carpenter, and 
every teamster would be rated indi- 
vidually by his foreman and paid ac- 
cording to his personal rating. Such 
a system would eliminate collective 
bargaining and place every employee 
on his own. Dismissals would be sim- 
plified since employees could be fired 
by the simple device of reducing their — 
rating to the “freeze out” point. 


The danger and ridiculousness of 
basing wages on merit rating scales is 
emphasized by the fact that many of 
those who are promoting rating 
schemes advocate that rating should 
be based not only on the work of em- 
ployee, but on such intangible criteria 
as attitude toward the community, 
service to the community, participa- 
tion in community projects, etc. Im- 
agine the chaos which would be ecre- 
ated if workers’ wages were based on 
merit and if in turn the rating were 
based on the workers’ community at- 
titude. 


The proposal to base teachers’ sal- 
aries on rating scales and the attempt 
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to determine the exact dollar value of 
each employee is a threat to the basic 
principle of collective bargaining and 
of negotiating wage scales which are 
applicable to all employees in the bar- 
gaining unit. The committee, there- 
fore, recommends concurrence in this 
resolution and urges all affiliated 
bodies to seek the elimination of the 
practice of basing salaries on rating 
where it has already been adopted and 
to prevent the adoption of the plan in 
those areas where it is being currently 
proposed. 


(Overtime Pay) — (1951, pp. 314, 
400) Res. 99: 


Whereas—Thousands of teachers in 
the United States are required to per- 
form overtime work in addition to 
their full day’s work of teaching with- 
out any additional pay, and 


Whereas — Extra-curricular activi- 
ties constitute an essential part of 
the school program requiring highly 
skilled professional service on the part 
of the teacher, and 


Whereas — The labor movement 
stands for the principle that over- 
time work beyond the regular hours 
of work should be paid for at a rate 
of time and one-half, and 


Whereas—Work performed without 
compensation by any group of work- 
ers tends to lower the standards of all 
workers, therefore, be it 


Resolved—That the American Fed- 
eration of Labor, in Convention as- 
sembled, in San Francisco, California. 
in September, 1951, go on record con- 
demning the practice of compelling 
teachers to work after regular hours 
without additional pay, and be it 
further 

Resolved—That all affiliated bodies 
be urged to support union teachers in 
their efforts to secure additional pay 
for overtime work in addition to the 
regular hours of work. 


(Representation in International 
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Education Meetings)—(1947, p. 658) 
Representation for class room teach- 
ers in international education meet- 
ings, and in UNESCO, were called for 
by Res. 61 and 62. Res. 61, calling 
for representation in all conferences 
and workshops established under 
UNESCO or any other governmental 
agency, was referred to the Executive 
Council. Res. 62, calling for teacher 
representation specifically in UNESCO 
was unanimously adopted as follows: 


Whereas — The American Federa- 
tion of Teachers, the largest, nation- 
wide, voluntary teacher organization 
in the United States was denied rep- 
resentation by the Department of 
State at the San Francisco Confer- 
ence, at the London Preparatory Con- 
ference on UNESCO, and at the Paris 
UNESCO Conference, and 

Whereas — The American Federa- 
tion of Labor at its 1946 Convention 
unanimously adopted a_ resolution 
calling upon the officers of the A. F. 
of L. to insist on the recognition of the 
American Federation of Teachers in 
its own right as a nationwide profes- 
sional voluntary teachers organization 
at all future UNESCO Conferences, 
and 

Whereas—At the Mexico City 
UNESCO Conference many highly 
technical educational matters, con- 
cerning international educational or- 
ganizations will probably be consid- 
ered, and that therefore it is of the 
greatest importance that the Ameri- 
can Federation of Teachers be repre- 
sented by a delegate of its own choos- 
ing, who has actively participated in 
the organization’s international work 
in opposing Communist dominated 
groups, and other forces inimical to 
the best interests of American educa- 
tion and to the free teacher organiza- 
tions throughout the world, therefore, 
be it 

Resolved—That the American Fed- 
eration of Labor in convention assem- 
bled call upon the Secretary of State 
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and the President of the United States 
to afford the American Federation of 
Teachers the privilege of being repre- 
sented by a qualified person of its own 
choosing, in like manner as this priv- 
ilege has been afforded to the com- 
pany union in education, and be it 
further 


Resolyed—That the President of the 
American Federation of Labor be 
asked to convey the purpose and con- 
tent of the resolution to the Secre- 
tary of State, the President of the 
United States and to the Senate Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations, the 
House Committee on Foreign Affairs, 
and to the Sub-committee on State 
Department Appropriations of the 
House Appropriations Committee and 
of the Senate Appropriations Com- 
mittee. 

Rights—(1951, p. 191) We empha- 
tically demand that the teacher’s per- 
sonal civil liberties be completly pro- 
tected. The teacher must be free to 
teach the truth. He must also be free 
himself. 


The lack of freedom of the Ameri- 
can teacher today is alarming. It is 
this lack of freedom which more than 
any other factor, we contend, is re- 
sponsible for the shortage of teachers 
in the United States today. 


Teachers are told which organiza- 
tions they must join, and which organ- 
izations they may not or should not 
join. They are urged, in every state, 
to join the state education association, 
which actually is the company union, 
in education. In 17 states teach- 
ers are required, as a condition of em- 
ployment, to join this company union 
at the national, state or local level. 
In many places, dues for the admin- 
istratively controlled teacher’s asso- 
ciation—the company union—are de- 
ducted from the teacher’s salary often 
without his permission, before the 
teacher is paid. 


On the other hand, teachers are 
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dismissed, in many places, for form- 
ing or joining a union. In other places, 
they are penalized in many other ways. 
They may be assigned to badly lo- 
cated schools; they may be given an 
extra heavy teaching load; they may 
be denied promotions; they may be 
openly attacked by their superior offi- 
cers in a most humiliating manner, 
simply because they choose to join 
with their fellow citizens, through the 
American Federation of Labor, to 
serve the common good and protect 
their own economic interests. 


In North Carolina teachers were 
threatened with reprisals for forming 
a union. The State Federation of La- 
bor in Virginia, Iowa, Florida, Idaho, 
Texas, as well as in North Carolina— 
just to mention a few—are at this 
moment, actually engaged in a deter- 
mined struggle to help make the 
teacher free to join any legal organ- 
ization of his own choosing. 


Once a teacher is free to join a un- 
ion he will be better able to fight for 
his personal right to protect his pro- 
fessional and economic status. Teach- 
er tenure laws are essential to protect 
the teacher on the job from political 
pressures. Yet, in many legislatures 
the fight for teacher tenure laws has 
been made more difficult by the oppo- 
sition to such laws from the state edu- 
cation association, the company union. 


The teacher, like every other worker, 
must be economically more free than 
he is today. Teachers’ salaries are 
woefully small. The salary should be 
increased and be graduated by annual 
increments, until in about five or six 
years, he reaches a salary level com- 
mensurate with the significant con- 
tribution he is making to the commu- 
nities and with the opportunity for 
continuing salary improvement, as any 
other professional worker would. 


The teacher must be relatively more 
free in his contemplation of his old 
age security than he is today. His 
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small salary does not enable him to 
save much. Teachers’ pensions, in 
most cases, are not adequate. The 
American Federation of Labor sought 
last year, to have teachers given an 
opportunity to increase their pensions 
by authorizing the state to enter into 
an agreement with the Federal Goy- 
ernment to enable teachers now cov- 
ered by a state pension law to vote 
by secret ballot to determine if they 
would want to have federal social se- 
curity coverage to supplement their 
state pensions. But, as the printed 
hearings show, the company union 
successfully opposed such additional 
protection for the teacher. 


The teacher must have enough free 
time—unassigned time, to enable him 
to work closely with the individual 
pupil, to give to his work that inspira- 
tion which must come from close per- 
sonal work with the individual child 
and youth. The teacher must, in addi- 
tion, have adequate leisure time for 
his relaxation, and time to continue 
his personal professional growth. 


The teacher must be free to use his 
professional training and experience 
in helping shape administrative school 
policy. The tragic waste inherent in a 
system which denies the teacher—the 
professional worker who is most close- 
ly identified with actual child train- 
ing—a right to participate in planning 
the educational program for a school 
system, is certainly disturbing. 


The teacher must be freed from the 
all-too-prevalent petty tyrannies of 
school administrators. A person to 
whom a parent and a community en- 
trusts its children should certainly be 
regarded as capable of running his 
personal affairs without interference 
from school authorities. 


There is an urgent need for the 
development of special machinery 
through which teachers and incidently 
other public employees, may seek to 
adjudicate their problems without 
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threats or reprisals against them, for 
any protective action which they may 
take, in their own behalf. In such a 
machinery, the teacher, as a worker 
with heavy professional responsibili- 
ties should have representation of his 
own choosing. 


(P. 396) Under the title of “The 
Teachers Rights” the Executive Coun- 
cil declares emphatically that: 


1. Teachers must be free to teach 
the truth and have personal freedom 
to lead their lives as citizens of the 
United States. 


2. Teachers should have freedom to 
join organizations of their own choos- 
ing and should not be compelled to 
join non-union organizations, 


3. Teachers should have the right of 
collective bargaining and adequate 
machinery for settling grievances. 

4. Teachers should have salaries 
which are commensurate with their 
costly training and their service to the 
community and to the nation. 

5. Teachers should live and work in 
an atmosphere of democracy. 


Since these objectives are in accord 
with previous announcements of the 
American Federation of Labor, we 
recommend adoption of this section of 
the Executive Council’s Report. 


(1953, pp. 317, 540) Teachers, like 
all other workers, have the right to 
adequate wages, old age security and 
good working conditions. 


State and local labor organizations 
will continue to fight for adequate 
salaries for teachers. We call par- 
ticular attention to an alarming trend 
in school employees’ salary schedules. 
The teacher who has the principal re- 
sponsibility in the educational proc- 
ess, is being given relatively less and 
less consideration to pay schedules. 
The salary differential between school 
officials who do not deal with pupils 
at all, and teachers, is being widened. 
This is particularly disturbing as it 
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is accompanied by the establishment 
of an ever increasing number of non- 
teaching supervisory positions. The 
teacher in the average city school sys- 
tem today has from a half to a full 
dozen officers over him who are paid 
from 15 per cent to 500 per cent more 
than the teacher gets. We do not be- 
lieve that the administration of a 
school plant is of so much greater 
value than the teaching of the chil- 
dren. Good teaching and good admin- 
istration are both important, but the 
relative value of teaching should be 
fully recognized and the teachers’ pay, 
accordingly, raised. 


At the national level we believe that 
teachers who so desire must be given 
the right to secure coverage under 
federal social security to supplement 
their meager state and local pensions. 
All possible help should be given to 
the teachers in obtaining in full meas- 
ure their just rights to security. 

In addition to the support which 
teachers need for greater economic 
security, we must continue to fight for 
the recognition of their personal and 
civil rights. Probably no group of 
workers has their personal affairs 
more hemmed in than do the teachers. 
They are told how to occupy their free 
time, which organizations to join 
and which not to join, which civic du- 
ties they may accept and which they 
must decline. 

Teachers throughout the country 
continue to be forced to join the com- 
pany union, and are deprived of the 
right to join a free trade union. Our 
state federations and central i1ubor un- 
ions must help teachers regain and 
hold their rights. 


(Discrimination Against by State 
Department )—(1946, p. 500) Res. 17, 
adopted as follows: 

Whereas—The United States De- 
partment of State in recent months 
has consistently favored and cooper- 
ated with non-union teachers’ organi- 
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zations and has discriminated against 
the American Federation of Teachers, 
as a union organization, and 


Whereas—The American Federation 
of Teachers was denied representation 
al the San Francisco Conference of 
E lucational organizations while teach- 
ers’ organizations opposed to the 
teachers’ union were strongly repre- 
sented at the invitation of the Depart- 
ment of State, and 


Whereas—The Department of State 
appointed a number of professional 
functional committees and, only after 
formal frequent protest, was the 
teachers’ union invited to any meet- 
ings except such meetings as were 
called to receive such information as 
the Department of State wishes the 
public to have, and 

Whereas—The American Federation 
of Teachers was denied representation 
at the London Conference to draft the 
UNESCO charter and as a result the 
United States of America was the only 
nation supporting a free public school 
system which denied its classroom 
teachers any representation at the 
London conference, and 

Whereas — The Division of Cul- 
tural Relations of the Department of 
State has advised foreign governments 
to deal with non-union organizations 
to the exclusion of the American Fed- 
eration of Teachers, and 

Whereas — The Division of Cul- 
tural Relations of the Department of 
State has set up an advisory commit- 
tee on teacher exchange, and has ex- 
cluded the American Federation of 
Teachers from this committee, there- 
fore, be it 

Resolved—That the American Fed- 
eration of Labor in Convention assem- 
bled in Chicago in October 1946 pro- 
test to the President of the United 
States and to the Department of State 
this unjust and unfair discrimination 
against union teachers of the nation 
and demand that the American Fed- 
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eration of Teachers as the largest vol- 
untary organization of classroom 
teachers in the nation and as the edu- 
cational union of an organization of 
more than 7,000,000 members be given 
fair and adequate representation in all 
phases of the educational programs of 
the Department of State. 


(Dismissal on Confidential Informa- 
tion)—(1954, pp. 450, 556) Res. 130: 


Whereas—The strengthening of 
democracy in education is fundamen- 
tal to the sound functioning of our 
free public school system, and 


Whereas — Continued insecurity of 
teachers, both as to their academic 
and economic rights, weakens rather 
than fosters the teaching of democra- 
tie ideals and the practice of democ- 
racy in school adminstration, and 

Whereas—During the past year, in 
particular, teachers have been dis- 
missed by local boards of education on 
the basis of allegations, hearsay, and 
anonymous charges without being per- 
mitted the right to have a hearing or 
to face their accusers, even when the 
so-called charges had no bearing on 
their teaching in the classroom; and 


Whereas—The Chairman of the Na- 


tional Governor’s Conference, the 
Governor of Colorado, has passed 
on allegations about the  polit- 


ical activities of teachers in his own 
state and has indicated that governors 
in all states have sought, through the 
conference, information from confiden- 
tial files of agencies under the juris- 
diction of the Attorney General of the 
United States; and 


Whereas—The many sub-standard 
teachers employed in our public schools 
are the result of this continuing at- 
tack against basic constitutional rights 
of all citizens—the right to have due 
process of law followed in determin- 
ing the guilt or innocence of teachers 
anonymously accused of disloyalty or 
other activities (including in many 
instances the right to join and form 
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unions affiliated with the A. F. of L.); 
therefore, be it 


Resolved—That the Denver Trades 
and Labor Assembly, in regular meet- 
ing assembled on this 8th day of Sep- 
tember, 1954, do respectfully urge the 
delegates to the 73rd Convention of 
the American Federation of Labor to 
protest the unauthorized use of con- 
fidential information under the jur- 
isdiction of the Attorney General of 
the United States for the purpose of 
dismissing teachers without charges 
or hearings; and be it further 


Resolved—That the Denver Trades 
and Labor Assembly do seek the full 
support of the American Federation 
of Labor and its officers in all states 
to provide for teachers the rights of 
receiving charges, having hearings, 
and answering to and questioning 
those who accuse said teachers of 
their respective fitness to seek and 
teach the truths in the classrooms of 
the public schools of our nation. 


(Enforced Membership in Non- 
Union Organizations)—(1948, p. 250) 
Res. 56: 

Resolved—That the American Fed- 
eration of Labor, in convention assem- 
bled in Cincinnati, Ohio, in November, 
1948, emphatically condemn the prac- 
tice of bringing pressure on teachers 
to join non-union organizations, and 
be it further 

Resolved—That the American Fed- 
eration of Labor also emphatically 
condemn the practice of using public 
funds to promote non-union (and 
often anti-union) teachers’ organiza- 
tions by giving the teachers days off 
their jobs to attend meetings of the 
non-union organizations and requiring 
membership cards of those organiza- 
tions for admission to the meetings, 
and be it further 

Resolved—That all affiliated unions 
be urged to make investigations of the 
public school systems in their respec- 
tive communities to see whether these 
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undemocratic and unethical practices 
are followed by school administrators; 
to urge the elimination of such prac- 
tices, and if local school administra- 
tors refuse to take action to correct 
these violations of the civil rights of 
teachers, to demand the dismissal of 
those guilty of such violations. 


(P. 507) The committee concurs in 
the general recommendations of this 
resolution. As long as teachers are 
shackled by such unethical and un- 
democratic practices as bringing pres- 
sure on them to join non-union organ- 
izations, the schools can never fully 
perform their true function in a de- 
mocracy. Freedom can be nurtured 
only in an atmosphere of freedom. It 
is to the interests of organized labor 
to see to it that teachers are not the 
victims of dictatorial practices. The 
use of public funds, either directly or 
indirectly, for promoting membership 
in non-union organizations and for 
opposing membership of teachers in 
bona fide trade unions is a serious 
violation of the principles of demo- 
cratic government and should be eli- 
minated. 


(Fifth Amendment)—(1954, p. 323) 
Congressional committees and other 
legislative and administrative bodies 
investigating alleged Communist in- 
fluence in our schools have asked wit- 
nesses, including a number of those 
engaged in teaching in our schools 
and colleges, whether they are Com- 
munists. Many of those asked have 
declined to answer, pleading the Fifth 
Amendment. 


The question has been asked whether 
we should oppose the employment of 
such teachers or whether opposition 
to their employment is, in effect, a 
denial of their civil liberties guaran- 
teed under the Constitution. 


As American citizens, we are dedi- 
cated to the spirit and the letter of 
the Fifth Amendment. It is an essen- 
tial element of the judicial process, 


designed to vouchsafe the accused a 
fair trial by providing that he shall 
not be compelled to testify against 
himself. 


However, there exists a wide gulf 
between the invoking of this eminent- 
ly fair device for the protection of an 
individual under criminal charges in 
a court of law and citing it as a nega- 
tive claim to the privilege of holding 
an office of public trust. 


We submit that an individual’s re- 
fusal to admit or deny Communist 
Party membership when asked, by 
properly constituted authority, places 
on the authorities who employ him 
the responsibility to determine if he is 
fit and qualified to hold office. 


The teachers in our public schools 
are employees of their respective 
states. It is the right and the duty 
of the state to determine the qualifi- 
cations of its employees. Its teachers 
are rightfully required to demonstate 
possession of certain qualities—to be 
intellectually free and ethically bound 
by basic moral principles. A Commu- 
nist cannot possibly comply with such 
requirements. He is forcibly discip- 
lined by his party to follow its pre- 
cepts only, regardless of their rela- 
tionship to truth, and to obey its 
commands implicitly even though the 
Communist Party has been deter- 
mined, at law, to be an instrument de- 
signed to overthrow our government 
by force and violence. 


Obviously, therefore, a Communist 
is not fit to be a teacher, regardless 
of any other attainments he may 
claim. And it follows logically then, 
a refusal to admit or deny Commu- 
nist Party membership would proper- 
ly place on the authorities who em- 
ploy him the responsibility of deter- 
mining his fitness for office through 
the school system’s own properly con- 
stituted machinery for hearing and 
trial and to remove such teacher from 
office if he is found to be unfit. 


a 
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The American Federation of Labor 
reaflirms its positive opposition to the 
employment of Communists as teach- 
ers and maintains that an individual’s 
refusal to admit or deny Communist 
Party membership places the respon- 
sibility on the board of education to 
re-examine the facts and to deter- 
mine his fitness through properly con- 
stituted machinery to continue in their 
employment. 


(P. 561) Your committee concurs 
in the position taken by the American 
Federation of Labor in its clear dec- 
laration in opposition to the employ- 
ment of Communists as teachers. We 
would point out further that the coun- 
cil’s report: 

1. Emphasizes its unqualified sup- 
port of the right of any person 
to invoke the Fifth Amendment 
for his protection. 


2. Differentiates between a man’s 
right to protection in any crim- 
inal action in court, and a man’s 
right to a job. 

8. Clearly affirms the absolute ne- 
cessity of having any action 
brought against any teacher be- 
cause he invoked the Fifth 
Amendment based on factual 
evidence. It further emphasizes 
that any action taken must be 
based on the findings in a fair 
trial conducted “through the 
school systems’ own properly 
constituted machinery for hear- 
ing and trial.” 


In this way both the public interest 
and the teacher’s personal interest are 
protected. 


Social Security—(1947, p. 661) Res. 
119, calling for extension of the So- 
cial Security Act to teachers “without 
jeopardizing or sacrificing” pension or 
retirement plans presently in effect, 
was referred to the Committee on So- 
cial Security. 


Whereas — Public school teachers 
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are excluded from the provisions of 
the Social Security Act, and 


Whereas—Many public school teach- 
ers have for years been in definitely 
low wage brackets, and 


Whereas—Some states provide no 
pension and retirement system at all, 
while other states have woefully in- 
adequate systems wholly unsatisfac- 
tory to provide for security and eco- 
nomic well being during the declining 
years of the retired teachers, and 


Whereas—The United States Gov- 
ernment, although professing graye 
concern over the plight of the teacher, 
has not made federal aid possible for 
teachers or for public schools on any 
general basis, and 


Whereas—The plight of the public 
school teacher becomes progressively 
more desperate, as the cost of living 
has increased, therefore, be it 


Resolved—That this Convention of 
the American Federation of Labor go 
on record as urging the amendment 
of the Social Security Act to cover 
the public school teachers of the na- 
tion, and be it further 


Resolved—That this shall in no wise 
jeopardize nor supplant the pension 
and retirement systems now in effect 
in the various states, but shall bolster 
and support the American educational 
system which is disintegrating be- 
cause of lack of public support. 

(1952, p. 58) Res. 107: 

Whereas—Teachers and other pub- 
lic employees are excluded from the 
provisions of the Social Security Act, 
and 

Whereas — The great majority of 
the teachers of the United States do 
not have pension systems which pro- 
vide adequate retirement in old age, 
and 

Whereas—The inadequacy of teach- 
ers’ salaries make imperative the 
provision of sound retirement sys- 
tems, therefore, be it 
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Resolved—That the American Fed- 
eration of Labor in Convention assem- 
bled in New York City in September 
1952, go on record in support of federal 
legislation which will make it pos- 
sible for teachers to choose by their 
own vote whether they desire to sup- 
plement their inadequate pension sys- 
tems with social security, and be it 
further 


Resolved — That the legislative 
forces of the A. F. of L. be urged to 
support legislation to make possible 
social security for those teachers who 
desire to supplement their pensions 
with federal social security. 


(P. 475) Convention referred the 
resolution to the A. F. of L. Commit- 
tee on Social Security. 


(1958, pp. 392, 418) Res. 5: 


Whereas—The American Federation 
of Labor is strongly committed to se- 
curing social security coverage for all 
workers who desire such coverage, 
and 


Whereas—Teachers and other em- 
ployees of state and local governments 
are sorely in need of federal social 
security benefits to supplement state 
and local pensions in which they now 
hold a right and interest, and 


Whereas—A bill was introduced in 
Congress this year which was claimed 
to represent the official position of 
the American Federation of Labor 
even though the bill, in direct con- 
tradiction to repeated convention com- 
mitments of the American Federation 
of Labor, would, if enacted, continue 
to deprive teachers and millions of 
other employees of state and local 
governments of the benefits of social 
security, therefore, be it 


Resolved—That the American Fed- 
eration of Labor, in convention assem- 
bled, directs that legislation be pre- 
pared which covers fully the conven- 
tion action and commitments of the 
American Federation of Labor in pro- 
viding social security coverage for all 
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workers, definitely including teachers, 
who desire such coverage, and that ar- 
rangements be made for the introduc- 
tion of this legislation in both the 
United States Senate and the House 
of Representatives, as soon as Con- 
gress reconvenes, and be it further 


Resolved—That this bill covering 
the American Federation of Labor’s 
true position be given wide publicity 
to contradict the erroneous impression 
regarding the American Federation of 
Labor’s position, and to emphasize the 
American Federation of Labor’s deter- 
mination to fight for legislation mak- 
ing it possible for teachers to avail 
themselves of the benefits of federal 
social security coverage to supplement 
existing state and local pension laws. 

Res. 61: 


Whereas—A bill was introduced in 
the Senate of the United States... 
and similar companion bills were in- 
troduced in the House . . . providing 
for extension, revision and liberaliza- 
tion of the Social Security Law, and 

Whereas—The American Federation 
of Labor has demanded for many 
years amendments to the law to pro- 
vide wider coverage and substantial 
liberalization of its provisions, and 


Whereas—The bills herein identi- 
fied meet substantially the demands 
of the American Federation of Labor 
excepting their lack of provisions for 
coverage on an optional basis of state 
and local employees, excluding fire- 
men and policemen, therefore, be it 


Resolved—That the American Fed- 
eration of Labor pledges its support 
of these bills, providing such bill or 
bills are amended to include all pub- 
lic employees on an optional basis, ex- 
cepting only firemen and policemen. 

(P. 644) The convention committee 
recommended that since there were 
certain conflicts in approach to the 
improvement and extension of old age — 
and survivors’ insurance benefits and — 
in legislative strategy for achieving — 
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these ends, the Lehman Bill should be 
endorsed in principle but not fully en- 
dorsed until such time as the teachers 
are included. Report and recommenda- 
tion of the convention committee 
unanimously approved. 


Teamsters-Brewery Workers (Juris- 
dictional Dispute)—(1939, p. 54) The 
Executive Council reported at length 
on the continued jurisdictional dispute 
between the two named organizations 
as follows: 


The 58rd Annual Convention of the 
American Federation of Labor which 
was held in Washington, D. C., be- 
ginning October 2, 1933, adopted the 
following decision in the jurisdictional 
dispute which arose between the In- 
ternational Brotherhood of Teamsters, 
Chauffeurs, Stablemen and Helpers 
of America and the International Un- 
ion United Brewery, Flour, Cereal 
and Soft Drink Workers of America: 


In the case of the International 
Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauf- 
feurs, Stablemen and Helpers of 
America vs. the International Un- 
ion of the United Brewery, Flour, 
Cereal and Soft Drink Workers of 
America, the Executive Council is 
of the opinion and decides that 
teamsters and chauffeurs in the 
brewery industry properly belong 
to and come under the jurisdiction 
of the International Brotherhood of 
Teamsters and Chauffeurs. 


Later on, at the 54th Annual Con- 
vention of the American Federation 
of Labor held in San Francisco, Cal- 
ifornia, beginning October 1, 1934, the 
officers of the American Federation of 
Labor were directed to continue their 
efforts to bring about a condition un- 
der which the decision of the Wash- 
ington Convention would be observed 
and complied with. 


The Executive Council has diligent- 
ly endeavored to persuade and prevail 
upon the officers of the International 
Union of the United Brewery, Flour, 


Cereal and Soft Drink Workers of 
America to comply with the decision 
of the Washington Convention herein 
referred to. All efforts possible have 
been put forth to bring about full 
compliance with the decisions and in- 
structions of these conventions. 


The representatives of the Inter- 
national Union of the United Brew- 
ery, Flour, Cereal and Soft Drink 
Workers of America have assumed an 
unyielding position; they have not 
complied with these convention deci- 
sions. Instead the officers of the 
Brewery Workers union have resorted 
to court action. The Executive Coun- 
cil reported to the 57th Annual Con- 
vention of the American Federation 
of Labor which was held in Denver, 
Colorado, beginning October 4, 1937, 
upon the institution of an application 
for an injunction in the Federal Court 
of the District of Columbia by the 
International Union of the United 
Brewery, Flour, Cereal and Soft Drink 
Workers of America. This application 
for an injunction was reported upon 
quite fully to the Denver Convention 
under the heading, “Fundamental 
Structure of the American Federation 
of Labor Attacked.” Justice Bailey, to 
whom the application for this injunc- 
tion was presented, dismissed the case. 


When this decision was rendered the 
Executive Council assumed that no 
further attempts would be made by 
the officers of the International Union 
of the United Brewery, Flour, Cereal 
and Soft Drink Workers of America 
to transfer the controversy which 
arose within the family of Labor to 
the equity courts of the nation for 
settlement. Subsequent events proved 
that this assumption was in no way 
well founded, for on March 4, 1938, 
an amended petition was filed asking 
for an injunction restraining the offi- 
cers of the American Federation of 
Labor and of the International Broth- 
erhood of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Sta- 
blemen and Helpers of America, from 
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carrying into effect the decisions of 
the Washington and San Francisco 
Conventions. The hearing on this ap- 
plication for an injunction has con- 
tinued over quite a long period of 
time. The case is being heard by 
Judge Goldsborough of the Federal 
District Court of the District of 
Columbia. 


The officers and members of the 
American Federation of Labor have 
always recognized the authority of 
tribunals set up within the structure 
of the American Federation of Labor 
to compose differences and to settle 
said differences within the family of 
Labor. We cannot successfully follow 
any other line of procedure. If the 
stamp of approval were placed upon 
resort to equity courts and to the use 
of the writ of injunction in the settle- 
ment of jurisdictional controversies 
which arise between organizations 
chartered by the American Federa- 
tion of Labor, chaos, confusion and 
rebellion would follow. Jurisdictional 
controversies must be settled through 
mediation, conferences and decisions 
within the family of organized labor. 
That is fundamental to the success of 
our great voluntary movement. 


We have fought against the use of 
injunctions in labor disputes between 
employers and employees during all 
the years of our existence. Our bitter 
opposition to the use of the writ of 
injunction in labor disputes inspired 
conventions of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor to demand the enact- 
ment of legislation which would pro- 
hibit employers from resorting to the 
use of the injunctive process in labor 
disputes. Our efforts in this direction 
met with a large measure of success 
when we succeeded in prevailing upon 
Congress to pass the Norris-LaGuar- 
dia Anti-Injunction Act. 


If we cannot tolerate and approve 
the use of the writ of injunction by 
employers in labor disputes, how can 
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we consistently endorse and approve 
resort to the same line of procedure 
by organizations affiliated with the 
American Federation of Labor, in 
jurisdictional controversies. If, as we 
contend, a resort to the equity courts 
and the use of the writ of injunction 
by employers is wrong, it must be in- 
creasingly wrong for the same pro- 
cedure to be followed by an inter- 
national union affiliated with the 
American Federation of Labor. The 
gist of this conclusion is well set forth 
in the brief filed in the case of the 
Brewery Workers against the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor and the In- 
ternational Brotherhood of Teamsters 
now pending in the court of Judge 
Goldsborough. We quote from the 
brief referred to, as follows: 


If the courts begin to try to over- 
throw the vote of Conventions of 
the American Federation of Labor 
on questions of jurisdiction, and if 
the courts begin to try to determine 
respective jurisdiction of labor un- 
ions themselves, and if we have the 
great variation in decisions of the 
various United States Courts of 
Appeals as the plaintiffs point out, 
then we will have nothing but chaos 
among organized labor in the United 
States leading to confusion, squab- 
bling and strikes. It is in the in- 
terest of public policy that the law 
which lets labor organizations de- 
termine these matters of jurisdic- 
tion for themselves be not altered 
at this late date. 


Six years have elapsed since the de- 
cision of the Washington Convention 
of the American Federation of Labor 
herein referred to was rendered, Sure- 
ly sufficient time has elapsed for pas- 
sions to cool and feelings to be sub- 
ordinated. Calm judgment ought to 
assert itself so that in accord with the 
principles and procedure of democracy 
all concerned would bow and yield to 
the will of the majority. But instead, 
opposition to the expressed will of the 
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majority has continued during all 
these years and has become more in- 
tensified. The amount of money which 
has been spent in an effort to prevent 
the majority decision of conventions 
of the American Federation of Labor 
from being carried into effect, has 
been enormous. The fight has been 
carried on in a most relentless and 
cruel way. There is no indication at 
this time that the officers of the Brew- 
ery Workers International organiza- 
tion will comply with the decisions of 
the Washington and San Francisco 
Conventions of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor. Instead, it seems that 
having lost in the tribunals of Labor, 
these officers have now indicated a 
determination to endeavor to defeat 
the American Federation of Labor it- 
self and to utilize the power of the 
equity courts in order to accomplish 
that purpose. 


Because the Executive Council 
has exerted every means at its 
command to bring about compli- 
ance with the decisions of the 


supreme authority within the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor, and because 
the officers of the International Union 
of the United Brewery, Flour, Cereal 
and Soft Drink Workers of America 
have challenged the authority of the 
American Federation of Labor itself 
by seeking an injunction to restrain 
it from exercising its legal and moral 
rights to settle jurisdictional contro- 
versies, the Executive Council recom- 
mends that the charter of the Inter- 
national Union of the United Brewery, 
Flour, Cereal and Soft Drink Workers 
of America be suspended and that it 
remain suspended until the Interna- 
tional Union of the United Brewery, 
Flour, Cereal and Soft Drink Workers 
of America complies with the deci- 
sions of the Washington and San 
Francisco Conventions of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor. 


(Pp. 563, 613) Convention ap- 
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proved report of convention commit- 
tee as follows: 

Under this caption is set forth the 
recommendation of the Executive 
Council with regard to the long- 
standing dispute existing between the 
International Brotherhood of Team- 
sters, Chauffeurs, Stablemen and Help- 
ers’ of America and the International 
Union of United Brewery, Flour, Ce- 
real and Soft Drink Workers of 
America. 

The Executive Council of the Fed- 
eration has used every reasonable ef- 
fort to bring about a reconciliation and 
amicable settlement through confer- 
ences between these two unions over 
a period of years. 

While this jurisdictional question 
was before the council the Interna- 
tional Union of United Brewery, Flour, 
Cereal and Soft Drink Workers of 
America applied to a court of equity 
in the District Court of the United 
States for the District of Columbia for 
an injunction to restrain the Inter- 
national Brotherhood of Teamsters, 
Chauffeurs, Stablemen and Helpers 
from attempting to carry out the de- 
cision rendered by the Executive Coun- 
cil, date of May 2, 1933, and approved 
by the Convention of the American 
Federation of Labor in 19383. 

The Brewery Workers Union also 
requested from the court an injunction 
to restrain the American Federation 
of Labor from carrying out the pro- 
visions of the Executive Council’s rec- 
ommendation which was approved by 
the convention in 19388. 

Your committee is of the opinion 
that the Executive Council of the 
American Federation of. Labor and 
the Convention of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor was acting well with- 
in its rights in recommending the ju- 
risdiction of national and internation- 
al unions in affiliation with the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor, and in sub- 
mission of its decision to a convention 
for final consideration and action. 
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The committee deplores the action 
of the Brewery Workers Union in tak- 
ing questions which properly should 
be considered and adjudicated within 
the family of Labor to an outside 
agency. 

The American Federation of Labor 
has for many years deplored and de- 
nounced the use of injunctions in la- 
bor disputes between employers and 
employees. The Federation has used 
its agency, its finances and its com- 
bined influence to curb the power of 
courts in issuing injunctions in indus- 
trial disputes. This has been the po- 
sition of the Federation with regard 
to the use of injunctions by employ- 
ers against the international unions 
in affiliation with the American Fed- 
eration of Labor. This being so, your 
committee is of the opinion that it is 
far more reprehensible and deplorable 
for a union within the family of the 
American Federation of Labor to em- 
ploy this means in the settlement of 
its differences with another union 
within the family of the American 
Federation of Labor. It is even more 
deplorable that this injunction was 
sought in anticipation of, and not be- 
cause of, a decision on the part of the 
Council and a Convention of the 
American Federation of Labor. 


The Brewery Workers Union was 
not seeking relief from any final or 
binding action on the part of the coun- 
cil or of the Convention of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor. 


The order of the court carries the 
date, October 6, 1939. This Conven- 
tion of the American Federation of 
Labor was not called into session un- 
til Monday, October 2nd, and no one 
could know in advance what the ac- 
tion of this convention would be with 
regard to any recommendation or de- 
cision rendered by the Executive 
Council. 


It is a matter of common knowledge 
that conventions frequently disagree 
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with recommendations made by the 
council; therefore the relief being 
asked in the court of equity by the 
Brewery Workers Union was, at best, 
based upon their own gratuitous and 
unsupported supposition that the ac- 
tion of the convention would be in 
accordance with their guess. There- 
fore their procedure in this matter is 
doubly ignominious. 


First—Because it sought relief by a 
medium that has been denounced and 
condemned as an instrument in the 
adjudication of labor disputes. 


Second—Because at the time ap- 
plication was made for relief no one 
could possibly have had definite 
knowledge as to what would or would 
not be the action of the Convention 
of the American Federation of Labor, 
convened in Cincinnati, beginning Oc- 
tober 2, 1939. 


The recommendation of your com- 
mittee in this matter will, in the judg- 
ment of the committee, be far more 
lenient and considerate than the facts 
in the case warrant. 


The history of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor proves that its policy 
in these matters is judicious, patient 
and considerate in the extreme. 


Your committee wishes to make its 
position clear that it believes it to be 
within the constitutional right of the 
Executive Council of the American 
Federation of Labor to make recom- 
mendations with regard to jurisdic- 
tion to the conventions of the Federa- 
tion. 

A committee of the convention has 
no opportunity to weigh and con- 
sider all of the merits involved in 
cases of disputes covering long periods 
of time. 


The international unions at dispute — 
in this case appeared before the com- ~ 


mittee and were heard. It was clearly 


evident to the committee that full and ~ 


proper consideration of the merits 


involved would extend to a period of — 
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time which the committee was unable 
to give under the rules of convention 
procedure. 

In view of the circumstances sur- 
rounding this case, and the belief of 
the committee that every effort should 
be made to preserve peace within the 
family of Labor, and without thought 
of or intimation that the council and 
the Convention of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor is without proper 
authority to finally decide all matters 
in dispute in the family of Labor, 


_ your committee recommends that the 


President of the American Federation 
of Labor appoint a special committee 
of members of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor to proceed in an effort 
to find a basis of accommodation, lead- 
ing if possible to a satisfactory settle- 
ment of the dispute at issue. 

Your committee further recommends 
that this special committee meet and 
organize to carry out the provisions 
of this recommendation within a pe- 
riod of 30 days. 

Your committee further recom- 
mends that this special committee be 
empowered to establish reasonable 
methods of procedure; permitting 
presentation of evidence and reach its 
conclusion and report to the Executive 
Council of the American Federation 
of Labor at its first meeting held in 
1940. 

Your committee further recom- 
mends that, if an adjustment is not 
consummated by the special commit- 
tee, this convention authorize and 
direct the Executive Council to take 
such action as in their opinion will 
conform to the recommendations sub- 
mitted by the Executive Council to 
this convention. 


Technical Assistance Programs— 
(1955, p. 141) The E.C. reported sup- 
port for both the UN multi-lateral 
and the U.S. bilateral technical assist- 
ance programs: 

We have enthusiastically supported 
these programs since their inception. 
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We believe they have made a signifi- 
cant contribution to the development 
of the economically backward coun- 
tries and to broadening relationships 
between the people of the United 
States and other countries. One of the 
most valuable features of the pro- 
gram is the person-to-person contacts 
which have been established. 

In addition to pushing the appro- 
priation for technical assistance we 
made appearances before the Senate 
Foreign Relations Committee and the 
Senate Foreign Affairs Committee 
urging still further expansion of these 
programs. In this testimony we 
stressed the necessity for including 
representatives of the free trade un- 
ion centers of the participating coun- 
tries in both the planning and admin- 
istration of projects. 

Technological Changes — (1933, p. 
473) The A. F. of L. requests the 
E.C. to prepare and have introduced 
in Congress a measure which will pro- 
vide that there shall be established 
under the appropriate department of 
the government, a division whose duty 
it shall be to set up and to carry on 
the necessary research and statistical 
study which will supply all necessary 
information concerning the existing 
stage of technological development in 
the industries, and the changes which 
will occur in industrial methods and 
processes, and their effect in increas- 
ing per capita production in eliminat- 
ing the number of wage earners re- 
quired for production purposes. 


(1936, pp. 169, 715) Since there are 
no unified and comparable sources of 
data on output, employment and ac- 
tual hours in manufacturing indus- 
tries, we have at the present time no 
way of determining beyond a rough 
approximation the year to year 
changes in labor productivity in man- 
ufacturing industries. A careful an- 
alysis of the available series covering 
these factors can serve as a basis, 
however, for a rough estimate of the 
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average production turned out by one 
worker per each hour of working time. 

The best estimates we have indicate 
that productivity of labor per man- 
hour of work increased by about 25 
per cent during the period extend- 
ing from 1929 through 1932. A fur- 
ther increase of about 13 per cent has 
been registered during the years from 
1933 through 1935. Such indications 
as these of the changes in productiv- 
ity may be derived from the Federal 
Reserve Board’s index of the physical 
volume of production in manufactur- 
ing and the index of the estimated 
man-hours worked from the employ- 
ment and hours’ figures on manufac- 
turing industries covered by the Bu- 
reau of Labor Statistics. 


The chief difficulty in deriving a 
thoroughly reliable index of produc- 
tivity by this method lies in the fact 
that the statistics of production cover 
establishments and industries not en- 
tirely identical with those from which 
employment statistics are obtained. 
Furthermore, the statistics of average 
weekly hours are secured only from a 
portion of the establishments and in- 
dustries which report the number of 
employees. An additional difficulty is 
found in the fact that the index of 
production on the monthly basis may 
reflect labor expended in an earlier 
month. Finally, the production figures 
are generally based on an average for 
the month while the employment in- 
dex is derived from figures covering 
the week ending nearest the middle of 
the month. Deficient though these fig- 
ures are, they give us an indisputable 
indication of the increasing trend in 
labor productivity in recent years. The 
vast increases in the output of work- 
ers in manufacturing industries dur- 
ing the past few years make impera- 
tive a detailed study of the situation 
to enable us to determine with cer- 
tainty the extent of displacement of 
men by machines. 


As an example of an industry in 
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which relationships between employ- 
ment, production, and output per 
worker have undergone drastie changes 
in the past 10 years, a brief discus- 
sion of the experience in the shoe 
manufacturing industry will suffice.... 
the volume of production of shoes was 
18 per cent greater in 1935 than in 
1926. In fact, the record production 
of last year exceeded even the previ- 
ous all-time high of 1929 by six per 
cent. At the same time, it will be 
observed that in 1935, it took 22.7 per 
cent less man-hours of work than in 
1926 to produce 18 per cent more 
shoes. Most marked of all was in- 
crease in the output per man per hour. 
In the 10-year period the man-hour 
productivity increased by 52.5 per 
cent. 


It is significant that in this indus- 
try the major increase in production 
since the beginning of the depression 
occurred between 1932 and 1933. The 
second major advance in productive 
output was recorded between 1934 and 
1935. In the pre-depression peak year 
of 1929, 361,412,000 pair of shoes were 
produced. In 1985, 383,761,000 pairs 
were produced, an increase of 22,349,- 
000 pairs. On the other hand, the 
number of jobs in the industry had 
dropped from 205,600 in 1929 to about 
197,600 in 1935. In other words, it 
took 8,000 fewer workers to produce 
22,000,000 more pairs of shoes. 


More than that, during this period — 


all workers engaged in the production 
of shoes worked on the average 8.8 
fewer hours per week. This curtail- 
ment in both hours and employment 
resulted in a 23.2 per cent reduction 


in total man-hours required for pro- — 


duction between 1929 and 1935. The 
productivity of each worker in one 
hour during this time was increased 
by 38 per cent. 


It is clear that had there been no 


curtailment in weekly hours, a much 
larger number of workers would have 
been thrown out of employment. Be- 


= = >) 


pos _ 
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tween 1926 and 1929, while weekly 
hours remained constant, a 10 per cent 
increase in production gave only one 
per cent more employment. In 1933, a 
reduction in hours occurred under the 
NRA, which set an average maximum 
40-hour-week for the industry and an 
absolute maximum 45-hour-week. The 
40-hour-week was not enforced during 
the 16 weeks of peak production dur- 
ing the year. Although this restric- 
tion of hours was, therefore, by no 
means stringent, permitting the nec- 
essary elasticity of hours, it did away 
with much of the usual overtime out- 
put in the weeks of a heavy produc- 
tion load and spread employment 
among a larger number of workers. 
This was reflected in the fact that a 
nine per cent increase in shoe produc- 
tion between 1933 and 1935 resulted 
in a 3.5 per cent gain in employment. 


Important changes in the marketing 
of shoes had occurred prior to 1933, 
which also stimulated the increased 
use of mechanical equipment. One of 
those was a notable increase in pro- 
duction of lower grade footwear re- 
flected in the fact that between 1929 
and 1933, the value of output had 
dropped by 42 per cent, although the 
volume of production was only three 
per cent lower. These cheap shoes 
which require much less time and 
labor caused the elimination of many 
important processes in the‘r produc- 
tion and required much less direct 
labor. 

While it is impossible to say in the 
absence of more detailed data just 
how much labor saving machinery was 
directly responsible for the 52 per 
cent increase in labor productivity 
since 1926, it is clear that important 
technological changes had occurred in 
this industry, causing a loss of thou- 
sands of jobs and preventing gains in 
| employment proportionate to the in- 
creased output. 


Our inability to determine with rea- 
| Sonable precision the extent of tech- 
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nological changes in the basic indus- 
tries is due to the fact that we are 
compelled to rely entirely on gener- 
alized statistical data which often does 
not disclose the real changes in indus- 
trial technique. Only first-hand sur- 
veys of plant operation can disclose 
the real nature of technological 
changes. Changes in _ productivity 
must be studied in direct relation to 
such factors as changes in equipment, 
managerial changes, investment, cost 
and price structures, if we are to gain 
an understanding of the social and 
economic consequences of techno- 
logical developments. Without such 
knowledge, it is impossible to deal in- 
telligently with such fundamental na- 
tional problems as that of industrial 
unemployment. 


The first comprehensive effort to de- 
termine the extent and significance of 
technological changes with regard to 
unemployment was initiated in Octo- 
ber, 1935, by the Coordinating Com- 
mittee of the Central Statistical Board 
and the Works Progress Administra- 
tion in approving a comprehensive 
fact-finding program under the super- 
vision of WPA. 


Designed to be the first project in 
a more comprehensive plan to be 
known as the National Research Pro- 
gram, the first study was entitled: “A 
Survey of Reemployment Opportuni- 
ties and Recent Changes in Indus- 
trial Technique.” This project was 
placed under the direction of the Re- 
search Division of WPA, and was 
launched as a joint project in cooper- 
ation with such outstanding private 
fact-finding agencies as the National 
Bureau of Economic Research, as well 
as a number of the agencies of the 
Federal Government. 


While no comprehensive study of 
technological changes or technological 
unemployment has ever been attempt- 
ed, much valuable material has been 
gathered by public and private agen- 
cies on special phases of the problem. 
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The first task in the WPA study, 
therefore, was to assemble and or- 
ganize the existing materials so that 
later they could be augmented by sys- 
tematic surveys carried on as a part 
of the National Research Project. The 
important function of this search of 
available matereials was to provide 
background for plant surveys of pro- 
ductivity. In this connection, the files 
of the NRA are being searched in or- 
der to collect and abstract materials 
on specific industries including back- 
ground technological data and statis- 
tics already accumulated. 


Data on costs in various industries 
have been secured from the files of 
the Federal Trade Commission and 
the Tariff Commission, and arrange- 
ments have been made with a large 
number of manufacturers to secure 
further cost and investment data in- 
dispensable for the interpretation of 
technological and productivity statis- 
tics which the study will obtain. 
Finally, bibliographical research has 
been undertaken in the form of ab- 
stracts of books, articles and other 
materials dealing with the subject of 
technological change, for the guidance 
of the staff members in their work on 
the project and as a permanent con- 
tribution to the study of the subject. 


Thus solidly based on the data al- 
ready available, a program of actual 
investigations was laid out along the 
following lines: 

1. Plant surveys of changes in pro- 
ductivity in certain industries. 

2. Statistical studies of changing 
productivity. 

3. Surveys of the effects of indus- 
trial changes on the labor market and 
on individual workers. 


All government agencies which col- 
lect industrial statistics are collabo- 
rating in the project. These include 
the Department of Commerce with its 
Bureau of Census, the Bureau of 
Mines, the Bureau of Labor Statis- 
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tics, the Department of Agriculture, 
and other agencies. Of the agencies 
outside the government, the National 
Bureau of Economic Research, a pri- 
vate non-profit corporation on which 
the A. F. of L. is represented, is the 
chief collaborator. . . . The Wharton 
School of Economics and Finance of 
the University of Pennsylvania is also 
among the non-government institu- 
tions collaborating in the study. 

The first objective in the work on 
this project is to secure a statistical 
over-all picture of production and 
man-hours. Related to this general pic- 
ture are intensive studies in selected 
industries which will attempt to iso- 
late the specific developments in each 
industry underlying the broader gen- 


eral trend. The following are a few — 


examples of types of individual indus- 
trial surveys undertaken: 

1. An industry which has intro- 
duced new machinery. 

2. Another which has not. 

3. An old established industry, such 
as the shoe industry. 


> 


4. A new industry, such as rayon, ~ 


radio, automobiles. 


5. A suffering industry, 
coal. 


such as 


6. A durable goods industry which — 
has declined precipitously during the 


depression. 


7. A perishable goods industry 


which has declined little during the 


depression. 


8. An industry in which the produc- 


tion process involves primarily the 
use of human labor, and in which 
therefore the costs fluctuate more or 
less directly with the volume of pro- 
duction and number of people em- 
ployed. ? 

9. An industry in which the produc- 
tion process involves primarily the 
use of expensive machines, which con- 
tinue to represent a fixed cost burden 
regardless of fluctuation in volume of 
production. 
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In making the plant by plant surveys 
in these selected industries, a staff of 
trained technicians and engineers, 
closely familiar with the technical 
problems of industry and its economic 
setup, has been engaged. 

This study represents a unique, and 
by far the most impressive, attempt to 
date to analyze the mechanization of 
industry and its complex effect on the 
equilibrium of our economic structure. 
In the short time in which this enor- 
mous undertaking has been carried on 
much progress has been made and a 
number of industrial studies are near- 
ing completion. 

The entire project, however, is 
placed on an emergency basis and 
fmanced from work relief funds so 
that even the completion of the work 
in progress is by no means assured. 
The high caliber of the personnel en- 
gaged in the study and the quality of 
the data already accumulated, indi- 
cate that means must be found to 
carry this work to conclusion. If the 
results of the study fulfill the well- 
justified expectation of fundamental 
and conclusive achievement, the group 
engaged in the study should be placed 
on a permanent basis so that its im- 
portant fact-finding functions may be 
continued without interruption. 


Labor is vitally concerned with the 
continuation of this work because its 
welfare has been directly affected by 
the displacement of men by machines. 
Organized labor is determined to make 
sure that technological unemployment 
is not dealt with blindly in the years 
to come. It realizes that only sound 
and comprehensive fact-finding will 
make it possible to chart the employ- 
ment opportunities of the future. 


(P. 132) S. Res. 241 provided for 
an investigation of the number of 
persons unemployed by reason of the 
use of labor saving devices, mechan- 
ical and otherwise, in operation in the 
United States. The unemployment re- 


| lief situation was also to be investi- 
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gated. The object of the investigation 
was to determine which laws are most 
likely to protect Labor. The bill was 
introduced after a conference with 
our president who explained the neces- 
sity for the measure. 

Members of Congress are taking an 
interest in this question. Representa- 
tive Sumners of Texas on May 6 
called attention to the enormous num- 
ber of labor saving devices being in- 
vented continually. He read a letter 
which he had written to the Chair- 
man of the Committee on Patents, 
suggesting the possible advisability 
of suspending for the present patents 
for labor saving devices. In his talk 
Mr. Sumners said: 

This is a practical matter. Goy- 
ernment is a practical thing. With 
the number of unemployed which 
now obtain in this country, is it not 
a thing worthy of our consideration 
whether the government should not, 
for the present, discontinue grant- 
ing patents for labor-saving de- 
vices; discontinue offering the in- 
ducement of a monopoly of 17 
years in the right to use to anyone 
who will invent a machine that will 
put more people out of work? This 
is a practical proposition. 

Many suggestions have been made 
to tax labor-saving machinery with 
the expectation of minimizing its use. 
This method, however, has never re- 
ceived sufficient support. 


A bill (H. Res. 49) was introduced 
in the House in the first session of 
the 74th Congress. Hearings were 
held and a representative of the A. F. 
of L. testified as to the necessity for 
legislation that would meet the issue. 


(1939, p. 140) It has become ap- 
parent that we need facts and figures 
on productivity and labor costs in our 
efforts to prevent technological un- 
employment. We need facts and fig- 
ures that will show in what industries 
work hours should be shortened be- 
cause new machinery and techniques 
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have increased productivity and re- 
duced labor costs. 


To this end, at the request of the 
E.C., Joint Resolutions (S.J. Res. 114 
and H.J. Res. 265) were introduced to 
appropriate $100,000 for the purpose 
of carrying on such studies regularly 
in the Department of Labor. 


Authentic information is constantly 
needed by employers and employees 
for wage negotiations. By making ad- 
justments in those industries where 
scientific advance makes shorter hours 
and higher wages possible, we can at- 
tack the problem of technological un- 
employment at its source and control 
it through the normal channel of trade 
union agreements This is the logical 
and constructive way to make sure 
that scientific advance in our indus- 
tries will bring higher living standards 
instead of an increasing problem of 
technological unemployment. 


Estimates show that approximately 
1,000,000 men and women are unem- 
ployed today because of labor-saving 
devices installed in industry since 
1929. 


The information necessary to give 
productivity and labor cost informa- 
tion each month in 59 industries is 
readily available in the monthly rec- 
ords kept by these industries. This 
information has already been compiled 
so as to show productivity and labor 
costs from 1910 through 1936 in a 
study made with WPA funds. By 
keeping the figures up to date the use- 
fulness of this original investment 
will be increased and information con- 
tinuously developed that can be of 
real assistance to unions in planning 
their lines of action. 

The House resolution was reported 
favorably by the Committee on Labor 
but failed to receive consideration by 
the House in this session. 


Telegraph Companies, Proposed 
Merger—(1942, p. 159) The Commer- 
cial Telegraphers Union, with the aid 
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of the American Federation of Labor, 
has opposed pending legislation per- 
mitting a merger of the Postal and 
Western Union Companies unless ade- 
quate provisions are made to safe- 
guard established rights for the em- 
ployees. S. 2598, as adopted by the 
Senate, provides in sub-section (f) 
that all employees of any carrier 
which becomes a party to consolida- 
tion or merger, who were employed on 
March 1, 1941, shall have full job pro- 
tection at the compensation and rate 
of pay they received on the date of 
the approval of the consolidation or 
merger, with the added proviso that 
no employee may be assigned to work 
inconsistent with his training and ex- 
perience. Paragraph (2) provides that 
if any employee who is not covered by 
paragraph (1) is discharged as a re- 
sult of consolidation or merger, he 
shall receive severance pay equal to 
four weeks’ pay multiplied by the 
number of years he was employed by 
any carrier which was a party to con- 
solidation or merger; and no employ- 
ee, regardless of the tenure of his em- 
ployment, is to receive less than than 
four weeks’ pay as a severance allow- 
ance. Paragraph (38) requires that for 
five years following merger or con- 
solidation, employees of any carrier 
which was a party to merger or con- 
solidation shall have a preferential 
hiring status with the merged tele- 
graph carrier for such positions as he 
is qualified to fill. Paragraph (4) pro- 
vides for payment of traveling ex- 
penses, continuance of salary, and a 
bonus equal to two months’ pay for 
any employee transferred from one 
community to another as a result of 
consolidation or merger. Paragraph 
(5) provides against impairment of 
any pension right or any other health, 
insurance, or death benefit as a result 
of merger or consolidation. Paragraph 
(6) protects the jobs of those em- 
ployees who have entered or shall 
enter the military service since Au- 
gust 27, 1940. Paragraph (7) pro- 
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tects employees against discharge, or 
reduction in earnings, or furlough for 
five years after the consolidation or 
merger, or for six months before, 
in anticipation of consolidation or 
merger. Paragraph (8) is the usual 
provision permitting discharge for in- 
competency or similar cause. Para- 
graph (9) protects employees’ rights 
now guaranteed by any collective bar- 
gaining agreements until such agree- 
ments are terminated, and extends to 
employees the remedies provided by 
the National Labor Relations Act. 
Paragraph (10) exempts employees 
who are paid more than $5,000 per 
annum from the provisions of the sub- 
sections. It is expected that certain 
amendments providing additional safe- 
guards can be obtained in the House 
Committee on Interstate Commerce 
where the bill is now pending. 


(P. 606) In commending the 
activities of the E.C. in bringing 
about the proposed merger, the con- 
vention recommended continued efforts 
to bring about final enactment of a 
satisfactory law. 


Television (also see: Public Rela- 
tions) 
(For Education Work by Unions)— 


(1952, pp. 36, 466) Res. 41: 


Whereas—The Federal Communi- 
cations Commission has indicated that 
the television channels set aside for 
non-profit, educational operations will 
not be available to bona fide labor 
unions who desire to carry on educa- 
tional programs through this medium, 
and 


Whereas—This medium will be vi- 
tally important for the promulgation 
of trade union ideals, therefore, be it 


Resolved—That the American Fed- 
eration of Labor at its Convention 
held in New York, N. Y., respectfully 
petition the Federal Communications 
Commission to make the designated 
educational channels available to qual- 
ified legitimate labor unions. 
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Tennessee Valley Authority—(1941, 
pp. 97, 672) This section of the Ex- 
ecutive Council’s Report refers to the 
additional appropriation secured for 
the Tennessee Valley Authority for 
the construction of additional power 
and transmission facilities. This 
measure was enacted with the active 
support of the American Federation 
of Labor, and its timeliness was dem- 
onstrated by the appearance of severe 
power shortages in areas strategic to 
defense. 


(1948, pp. 237, 458) Res. 15 called 
upon the A. F. of L. to urge the Pres- 
ident and the Legislature of the United 
States to support the program and 
policies of the TVA and to assist the 
TVA administrators in the develop- 
ment of the program. 


Termination of Service Certificates 
—(1949, p. 35) Through Res. 2, the 
A. F. of L. was requested to (1) take 
the necessary steps to bring about the 
introduction of legislation to outlaw 
practice being followed in some states, 
whereby employers refuse to hire 
workers for jobs for which they are 
otherwise qualified unless they pro- 
duce certificates of termination of 
service from the last previous em- 
ployer; and (2) to alert every affili- 
ated local union, city central body and 
council to the dangers of this practice. 


(P. 478) Convention approved rec- 
ommendation of its committee that 
the A. F. of L. investigate this com- 
plaint and take whatever steps are 
necessary to stop the oppressive prac- 
tice imposed by some employers upon 
workers to produce a certificate of 
termination of service when they ap- 
ply for employment. 


(1950, p. 203) The E.C, Report 
contained the following recommenda- 
tion on Res. 2 (1949) as follows: 


This resolution posed a difficult 
problem from a national standpoint, 
especially for jobs confined solely to 
intrastate commerce as Congress can 
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legislate only in regard to interstate 
commerce. 

We do fully sanction the purposes 
of the resolution believing that elimi- 
nation of certificates of termination of 
service though highly desirable should 
be eliminated by action of the legis- 
latures in the respective states. 

A large portion of the solution 
seems to lie in the field with social 
security, including unemployment ben- 
efits for periods elapsing between 
jobs, medical benefits, pensions, ete. 
Life insurance, vacations, etc., have 
long been regarded only as “fringe 
benefits” and until recently they were 
dispensed in large degree at the whim 
and pleasure of the employer. For this 
reason it would seem that these sub- 
jects are fair topics for consideration 
as part of the working contract, ex- 
cept that once the employment ceases, 
there is no further working contract 
involved. 


Therefore, the matter appears to get 
into what could be described as a “no- 
man’s land” lying between the old 
jobs and the new jobs and thus not 
subject to any degree of control. It 
further seems that because this is 
true that it is asking that the Federal 
Government be implored to do some- 
thing that, at least in large measure, 
seems to belong either to the state or 
to the contract. 


A bill could of course be drawn, but 
if enacted into law eventually would 
be ruled unconstitutional as an unlaw- 
ful encroachment in a domain not ly- 
ing within the federal field. Of course, 
in interstate commerce, almost any- 
thing could be done, but there again 
we would appear to be handing over 
to the Federal Government the rights 
of the employee to bargain to the 
extent of his greatest benefit. 

To focus attention on the difficul- 
ties of this proposal, we point out 
that the A. F. of L. has a retirement 
plan, also a life insurance plan. It 
will readily be seen how difficult it 
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would be to draft either state or fed- 
eral legislation to protect A. F. of L. 
employees, in other employment, if 
they leave its service. 

Such action as is indicated seems 
properly to lie within the field of so- 
cial security and could well be ad- 
vanced in our claims for passage of 
H.R. 6000, the pending Social Secu- 
rity Bill now before the Senate Fi- 
nance Committee. 


(P. 454) This resolution (No. 2) 
was adopted by the 1949 Convention, 
and proposed the drafting of federal 
legislation to eliminate the require- 
ment of certificates of termination of 
service, and to take care of other ben- 
efits ranging from matters which are 
properly included in eollective bar- 
gaining, and social insurance, to pub- — 
lic welfare. 

The Executive Council is of the 
opinion that it is not feasible to carry 
out the resolution and we move ap- 
proval of this recommendation. 


ne eS Se 


Territorial Department Proposed— ~ 
(1947, p. 415) Res. 77, calling for the 
establishment of a Territorial Depart- 
ment of the American Federation of © 
Labor was referred to the Executive 
Council. The resolution follows: 


Whereas — The American Federa- 
tion of Labor has encouraged and 
fostered organized labor movements 
in the Territories of Alaska, Hawaii, - 
and Puerto Rico, facilitating a better 
understanding of the ideals and de- 
mocracy of the United States of 
America, and 


Whereas—The educational and so- 
cial work started in these territories © 
should be continued, enlarged, and 
systematized so as to raise the living 
standards of the working people of — 
these territories to American levels 
as a safeguard against the penetra- 
tion of foreign and un-American doc- 
trines and obnoxious propaganda, and — 


Whereas — Alaska, Hawaii, and 
Puerto Rico should be looked upon as— 
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safeguards for the American people 
and our nation and as strongholds of 
the American Federation of Labor, 
therefore, be it 

Resolved—That this 66th Conven- 
tion of the American Federation of 
Labor, held in the City of San Fran- 
cisco, authorize and empower the Ex- 
ecutive Council to establish where it 
will consider it advisable and conve- 
nient a Territorial Department in 
charge of all the affairs of organized 
labor in the Territories of Alaska, 
Hawaii, and Puerto Rico to coordi- 
nate constructively the work to be 
done in the organization field between 
the Central Office of the American 
Federation of Labor and its affiliates 
in these territories and assure them 
full cooperation and assistance in 
their endeavor to organize the toiling 
masses within the American Federa- 
tion of Labor and in their fight for 
American ideals and democratic prin- 


ciples. 
Territorial Federations of Labor 
(Hawaii, Alaska, Puerto Rico) — 


(1947, p. 620) The convention com- 
mittee considering reports from the 
several Territories of the U.S. (Ha- 
waii, Alaska, and Puerto Rico) made 
the following recommendations which 
were unanimously approved: 

... these areas constitute the fron- 
tiers of our country. We recommend 
that the President of the American 
Federation of Labor call the attention 
of all national and international presi- 
dents to their responsibility to the 
wage earners of their areas and urge 
them to organize unions. To safe- 
guard the frontier is just as wise 
Labor policy as it is necessary for 
military defense. All unions should 
be alert to the fact that fifth column 
activity is increasing rapidly in the 
economic field as in the military. Our 
greatest contribution to the mainte- 
nance of democratic institutions is to 
extend and keep healthy free trade 
unions in every area over which our 
flag waves. 
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We also recommend that interna- 
tional unions send representatives to 
visit these territories. 

Textbooks, Labor History in—(1943, 
p- 592) Res. 66 and 68 were reported 
on jointly by the committee and 
unanimously adopted as follows: 

Res. 66: 

Whereas— The progress of the 
working men and women of the United 
States of America rests wholly upon 
the education the masses receive, and 


Whereas—The public schools are 
the main source of education for the 
majority of Americans, and 

Whereas—Few schools ever make 
any attempt to enlighten the pupils 
as to Labor’s part in the founding and 
maintenance of the United States of 
America, therefore be it 


Resolved—That the American Fed- 
eration of Labor go on record as de- 
manding that all branches of organ- 
ized labor bring pressure to bear on 
their respective state legislatures to 
make it mandatory that public school 
history text books contain the true 
story as to who made the Declaration 
of Independence, who staged the Bos- 
ton Tea Party and the true facts as 
to the origin and progress of the 
American labor movement. 

Res. 68: 


Whereas—One of the important 
functions of the trade union movement 
is to educate the trade unionists in 
order to understand the problems con- 
fronting the labor movement and the 
best policies and methods to be 
adopted in order to solve these prob- 
lems, and 

Whereas—Labor education is nec- 
essary in order to combat anti-union 
propaganda which is carried on con- 
tinuously by enemies of Labor through 
the press, radio, movies and text- 
books, therefore be it 

Resolved—That the American Fed- 
eration of Labor and its affiliated or- 
ganizations be and are hereby re- 
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quested to enlarge and extend their 
educational activities, making use of 
the press, special pamphlets, radio and 
the movies, and be it further 


Resolved—That we use our influ- 
ence in order to bring about the estab- 
lishment of trade union courses in 
high schools and extension courses 
giving the history, structure, policies 
and accomplishments of the trade un- 
ion movement so that the boys and 
girls that will enter industry after 
graduating from these schools will 
take along with them some basic 
knowledge of the true facts of the 
trade union movement. 


Resolution No. 66 advocates the 
teaching of labor problems, American 
history, and cititzenship in public 
schools. Resolution No. 68 advocates 
not only teaching of labor problems 
in the public schools but also a more 
extensive program of education and 
public relations by means of the press, 
radio, movies and pamphlets. The 
committee calls attention to the fact 
that the American Federation of La- 
bor has already taken steps to estab- 
lish a public relations department and 
that this service will be further ex- 
tended in the near future. Also the 
Workers’ Education Bureau, at this 
very convention has launched an en- 
larged program of education and pub- 
lic relations. The American Federa- 
tion of Labor has long advocated the 
teaching of labor problems in public 
schools and colleges. The extent to 
which such subjects are taught varies 
widely. Elsewhere in this report ref- 
erence is made to the Harvard Fel- 
lowship Plan. Professors from sey- 
eral universities are visiting this con- 
vention to study at first hand the prob- 
lems of organized labor so they may 
give their students reliable informa- 
tion about Labor. 

The committee therefore concurs in 
these two resolutions and urges affili- 
ated unions to follow the example of 
the A. F. of L. in enlarging education- 
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al and public relations programs and 
promoting the teaching of Labor his- 
tory and problems in public schools 
and colleges. 


Textile Workers of America, Re- 
affiliation (also see: Labor Unity; 
C.1.0.)—(1939, p. 48) A substantial 
group of textile workers who were a 
part of the United Textile Workers — 
organization which participated in the - 
formation of the C.I.0., became dis- 
illusioned and disappointed over the | 
actions taken by the C.1.0. and by 
the policies which it purused. They 
expressed a desire to return to the 
American Federation of Labor, These © 
unions of textile workers were located — 
in New England, in Southern nal 
and in other places. A substantial 
number were textile workers organal 
ized into Textile Workers Unions at 
Providence, Rhode Island. An at- 
tempt was made by certain represent- 
atives of the C.I.0. to gain possession 
of funds which had been accumulated 
in the treasury of certain textile 
workers unions in Rhode Island. These” 
unions resisted this attempt on the 
part of the C.I.0. to take over their 
treasuries. A suit was instituted in 
court at Providence. The court de- 
cided in favor of the local unions. The 
C.I.O., as represented through the 
Textile Workers Organizing Commit-— 
tee, was prevented from taking over 
the funds and property of these local 
unions. This action on the part of the 
court was interpreted as a decide 
victory for the textile workers in their 
fight against the C.I.O. ; 

The representatives of the United 
Textile Workers organization who 
withdrew from affiliation with the 
C.I.0., made application for a charter 
of affiliation with the American Fed-— 
eration of Labor. z 


The Executive Council at its meet 
ing held in Miami, Florida, begin- 
ning January 30, 1939, ordered that 

a certification of Mabe. shall be 

issued to the United Textile Worl 
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ers of America in accordance with 
the constitution, rules and laws of 
the American Federation of Labor. 


In granting this certificate of af- 
filiation, it is the intention of the 
Executive Council to re-invest the 
said United Textile Workers of 
America with its former certificate 
of affiliation with its former juris- 
diction rights and obligations. 


Following this action of the Ex- 
ecutive Council, the United Textile 
Workers charter which had been can- 
celled when the United Textile Work- 
ers became part of the C.I.0., was re- 
turned. A convention of textile work- 
ers was called and met in the City of 
Washington on May 8, 1939. The 
charter of the United Textile Work- 
ers of America was formally returned 
to the officers and delegates in at- 
tendance at this convention on May 
10, 1939. 


During the interim while the United 
Textile Workers were a part of the 
C.I.0., the American Federation of 
Labor organized 27 federal labor un- 
ions composed of textile workers. 
These federal labor unions are direct- 
ly affiliated with the American Fed- 
eration of Labor. This means that 
many thousands of textile workers 
are now organized into unions directly 
affliated with the American Federa- 
tion of Labor. 


A hearty welcome was extended to 
the officers and members of the United 
Textile Workers back into affiliation 
with the American Federation of La- 
bor. They have renewed their pledge 
of devotion and loyalty to our great 
movement. We have assisted them 
in the reestablishment of the United 
Textile Workers organization and in 
the extension of organizing work 
among textile workers everywhere. It 
is our purpose to carry on this or- 
ganizing campaign in New England, 
the South, and in other sections of the 
country where textile workers are 
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employed, in a most aggressive and 
determined way. We firmly believe 
that the majority of the textile work- 
ers of the country believe in the prin- 
ciples, policies and philosophy of the 
American Federation of Labor and 
that ultimately the textile workers of 
the nation will be organized into the 
United Textile Workers organization 
affiliated with the American Federa- 
tion of Labor. 


(P. 393) Convention unanimously 
approved action of E.C. in granting 
reaffiliation to United Textile Workers 
and recommended that all possible 
assistance be given in its efforts to 
rebuild its organization and to rally 
to its ranks those workers believing 
in the principles and policies of the 
American Federation of Labor. 


Thought Control (see: 
Teachers) 


Education; 


Tidelands Oil, Income for Educa- 
tional Purposes—(1951, pp. 292, 398) 
Res. 44 called upon the A. F. of L. to 
support proposal to use income from 
submerged tidelands to further edu- 
cational purposes. 


(Pp. 312, 398) Res. 96 requested 
A. F. of L. support to efforts being 
made to secure legislation providing 
that royalties from tidelands oil shall 
be earmarked for educational pur- 
poses. 


Timber Lands, Conservation—(1946, 
pp. 489, 502) Two similar resolutions 
were adopted by the convention, Nos. 
2 and 18. These resolutions provide 
substantially the following as out- 
lined by the “resolve” in Res. 2: 


Resolved—That we favor immediate 
action in the development of a state 
and national program for all forest 
lands that will protect the forests 
from fire, insects, and disease dam- 
age; promote forestry practices that 
will result in full use of the produc- 
tive capacity of these lands but not 
overuse which would bring exhaustion 
of usable timber at a later date; pro- 
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mote greater utilization of the wood 
products thereby eliminating waste 
and conserving timber supplies now 
available; and provide for an aggres- 
sive start on reforestation of lands 
now not producing anything of com- 
mercial value, and be it further 

Resolved—That we specifically fa- 
vor immediate action through the pas- 
sage by Congress of a cooperative in- 
sect law comparable to the coop- 
erative fire control law which will 
provide for the protection of private- 
ly owned lands now threatened by 
outbreaks of destructive insect pests 
which each year destroy much val- 
uable timber in northern Idaho and 
western Montana, and be it still fur- 
ther 


Resolved—That we demand imme- 
diate action on an expanded federal 
forest road development program to 
open up inaccessible timber stands in 
the mountainous country most of 
which are within the boundaries of 
the national forests and which roads 
are needed if overmature or diseased 
timber is to be salvaged and these 
back country timber stands put on a 
better managed basis. 


Tito Regime Condemned— (1946, p. 
625) The A. F. of L. Committee on 
International Labor Relations made 
the following report which was unan- 
imously approved: 


At this time your committee wishes 
to call to the attention of the dele- 
gates of this convention another ex- 
ample of the ruthless, despotic disre- 
gard for the essential principles of 
justice which characterizes the Tito 
regime in Yugoslavia—a puppet ‘‘goy- 
ernment” of Soviet Russia. 


Specifically, reference is made sole- 
ly to the procedures followed by Tito 
in arriving at the judgment that 
Archbishop Stepanic was guilty of 
treasonable acts which merited a sen- 
tence of 20 years imprisonment. 


This brutal disregard for the basic 
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tenets of justice and civil liberties 
and the chicanery which characterized 
the so-called ‘trial’ demonstrates all 
too clearly that the policies which 
contributed to the rise of the Axis 
powers have not been erased by their 
defeat. While the names of the totali- 
tarianism government have changed, 
their practices still remain. It is, 
therefore, the obligation of every free- 
dom-loving person to continue with- — 
out hesitation the fight against to-— 
talitarianism no matter when it may — 
appear. 


It is the considered judgment of 
your committee that the American 
Federation of Labor should be among 
the leaders in this fight against dic- 
tatorship or oppression in any or all 
forms. For that reason, therefore, 
your committee recommends that this 
convention go on record as condemn-— 
ing the tyrannical, despotic govern- 
ment of this Tito regime. 


Tobacco Workers vs. Teamsters 


(see: Teamsters) 


Towing Between American Ports— 
(1940, pp. 90, 408) Prior to enact- 
ment of H.R. 8283 (Public 599, 1940) 
tho American ships had a monopoly 
on towing between American ports 
the total penalty which could be col 
lected from foreign ships for towing 
between American ports was only 50 
cents per ton. This small penalty has 
proved wholly inadequate to protect 
domestic trade from foreign competi- 
tion. Under the bill penalty increased 
from $5 to $50 per ton. 


A. F. of L. favored this legislation. 


Trade Mark Act, Lanham—(1954, p. 
452) Res. 141: 


Whereas—In 1946 there was passe 
by the Congress of the United Stat 
legislation known as the Lanh 
Trade Mark Act, and 


Whereas — Said Lanham Trade 
Mark Act has as its intention th 
clarification of previous legislatio 
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protecting union trade marks regis- 
tered by labor organizations, and 

Whereas—Said union trade marks 
of union labels are designed for the 
special purpose of promoting those 
products manufactured by members 
of organized labor under contract to 
fair employers, and 

Whereas — The American Federa- 
tion of Labor did support pasage of 
the Lanham Trade Mark Act as it 
sought to prevent the unauthorized 
use of union labels or trade marks, 
and 

Whereas—Certain sections of the 
Act subject to court interpretation 
have given rise to serious doubts as 
to whether the Act provides the pro- 
tection for which it was designed, and 

Whereas — Unscruplous manufac- 
turers and printers have seized upon 
this doubt and are presently in in- 
creasing numbers violating the spirit 
of the Lanham Trade Mark Act, and 

Whereas—If this condition is al- 
lowed to continue, all union labels, 
shop cards, and buttons will lose their 
value as a means of identification of 
union made products and union serv- 
ices, thus resulting in the destruction 
of one of organized labor’s greatest 
assets; therefore, be it 


Resolved — That the Union Label 
and Service Trades Department go on 
record as urging an immediate clari- 
fication amendment of the Lanham 
Trade Mark Act so that the very 
foundation of the department — the 
union label—be protected from unau- 
thorized use, and 
| Resolved—That upon the passage 

of this resolution by the Union Label 
and Service Trades Department Con- 
vention, the secretary of the depart- 
ment stand instructed to introduce 
this resolution into the Convention of 
the American Federation of Labor 
convening in the Ambassador Hotel 
in Los Angeles, Calif., on September 
20, 1954, and urge its adoption by this 
body, and be it further 
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Resolved—That the American Fed- 
eration of Labor assist in drafting 
and securing passage of adequate leg- 
islation to clarify and restore the or- 
iginal intent of the Lanham Trade 
Mark Act of protection of the union 
label, shop cards, and buttons. 


(P. 596) This resolution had to do 
with amendments to the Lanham Trade 
Mark Act, as adopted by the United 
States Congress in 1946. Earlier rec- 
ognized loopholes in the Act have been 
capitalized upon by unfair and un- 
scrupulous manufacturers and print- 
ers in increasing numbers and who 
are engaging in a practice of violat- 
ing the intent and spirit of the Act. 
If existing conditions are allowed to 
continue all union labels, shop cards 
and buttons will lose their value as a 
means of identification of union-made 
products and union services, thus re- 
sulting in the destruction of one of 
organized labor’s greatest assets. 
Your committee knows that delegates 
to this convention feel keenly that the 
Lanham Trade Mark Act should be 
amended and your committee concurs 
in the expression of the resolution that 
the American Federation of Labor 
assist in drafting and securing a 
passage of adequate legislation to 
clarify and restore the original intent 
of the Lanham Trade Mark Act as a 
means of further protecting union 
labels, shop cards and buttons. 


Trade Schools (Public)—(1924, p. 
245): 

Whereas— Many so-called public 
trade schools which are in reality 
financed and controlled by private in- 
terests, mislead the youth of America 
into the belief that through the proc- 
esses of short and intensive training 
competent mechanics are being cre- 
ated; and 

Whereas — Experience has demon- 
strated that most of these institutions 
are more concerned with selfish mo- 
tives rather than that of benefiting 
the youth of our land, and do not pro- 
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vide competent journeymen mechan- 
ics; therefore, be it 

Resolved—That the 44th Annual 
Convention of the A. F. of L. ex- 
presses its disapproval of these so- 
called “‘trade schools,” which are in 
reality controlled and used by private 
interests to serve their own selfish 
purposes, that it warns the youth of 
America against the wastage of time 
and money involved in patronizing 
such institutions, and urges their re- 
turn to the apprenticeship system, 
under union conditions of employ- 
ment, so that knowledge of funda- 
mentals may be coordinated with skill 
and training, and so that the guidance 
and direction of skill and training 
may be confined to those having at- 
tained competency in the trades and 
having an accurate knowledge of con- 
ditions within the trades. 


“Trade Union Courier,” Protest 
Against—(1954, pp. 451, 491) Res. 
140: 

Whereas—The International Labor 
Press of America has consistently en- 
deavored to eliminate from the labor 
press field unethical and iregular pub- 
lications parading as Labor papers, 
and 

Whereas—The American Federa- 
tion of Labor has at all times encour- 
aged and cooperated with the labor 
press in carrying out this important 
task, and 

Whereas—In the course of this 
phase of ILPA endeavors, a complaint 
was filed with the U.S. Federal Trade 
Commission against a _ publication 
known as_ the Trade Union Courier, 
published in the City of New York, 
charging that publication with unau- 
thorized use of the name of the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor in the soli- 
citation of advertising and donations, 
and 

Whereas—The aforesaid Trade Un- 
ion Courier has been announcing pub- 
licely through its columns and in tes- 
timony before a Federal Trade Com- 
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mision examiner, that it has the bona 
fide endorsement of over 2,000 A. F. 
of L. unions, and 

Whereas—This publication has con- 
tinued to claim of 2,000 A. F. of L. 
union endorsements in the high-pres- 
sure solicitation of advertising and 
donations, in spite of the fact that 
the officers and Executive Council of 
the A. F. of L. and the ILPA have 
repeatedly denounced the Trade Un- 
ton Courier for its unethical methods 
which have proved injurious to the 
prestige and good name of the labor 
movement, be it therefore 


Resolved—By the American Feder- | 


ation of Labor at its 73rd Annual 
Convention at Los Angeles, Califor- 
nia, September 20, 1954, that we here- 
by go on record requesting the officers 
of this Federation to institute a thor- 
ough investigation into the validity 
of the 2,000 A. F. of L. union endorse- 
ments claimed by the Trade Union 
Courier, and be it further 


Resolved—That in the event that 
any of the above mentioned endorse- 
ments are found to be valid, the offices 
of the American Federation of Labor 
are hereby urged to bring about the 
cancellation of such endorsements, to 
the end that the good name of the 
American Federation of Labor, the 
International Labor Press of Amer- 


ica and their affiliates be protected 


from further injury, and be it further 

Resolved—That copies of this reso- 
lution be spread upon the minutes of 
this convention, and forwarded to the 
International Labor Press of America 
and to the affiliated international un- 


ions of the A. F. of L. for their in- — 


formation and guidance. 


Trade Union Discipline—(1927, p. 
87) In Hall vs. Morrin et al., the St. 
Louis Court of Appeals held that a 
general executive board was not dis- 
qualified to try a member who had 
made charges against the personnel 
of the board, because under the laws 
of the union it was the only body to 
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weigh and determine the charges, 
and if the board was incompetent to 
try him it must be manifest that he 
could not have been tried at all. It 
was also held that a suit is prema- 
turely brought before all the remedies 
within the union are exhausted. 

The Supreme Court of Nebraska, in 
Crisler vs. Crum, has also held that a 
member of a trade union is bound by 
and required to observe the law of the 
association which requires that he 
shall exhaust his remedies within the 
association before appealing to the 
courts. According to the decision, a 
labor union may lawfully adopt rules 
for the government of its members 
and provide tribunals within the as- 
sociation for determining controver- 
sies within the organization, provided 
such rules are reasonable and uni- 

_ form. 

While the courts uniformly hold 
that a member of a trade union must 
first exhaust his remedies within the 

_ organization before appealing to the 
courts, this rule does not hold good 

where one has been wrongfully ex- 
pelled. This rule of law was expressed 
in the case of Mullens vs. Seegers, de- 
cided by the St. Louis Court of 
Appeals. 


Trade Unions Defined (Free) — 
_ (1944, p. 629) The convention com- 
mittee considering international af- 
fairs, included the following terse def- 
inition of a “free trade union” in 
its report, which was unanimously 
adopted: 

Free trade unions are independent 
organizations controlling their own 
terms and conditions of membership, 
deciding their own rules, and disci- 
pline of membership, able to make a 
contract with assurance of fulfillment. 
Free trade unions are not state con- 
trolled nor are they auxiliaries of the 
state, dominant party, or any employ- 
er or employers’ organizations. Free 
trade unions are not subject to any 
political party nor do they serve as 
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party tools. Power of deciding poli- 
cies and the course of the organization 
is lodged with the union membership. 


Trade Union Functions—(1928, pp. 
22, 235) The American trade union 
movement is an institution that re- 
veals what is in the minds of repre- 
sentative wage earners of the North 
American continent. It is an institu- 
tion that directly influences’ the 
thought and development of the whole 
western atmosphere. It is continen- 
tal, following commerce and economic 
developments regardless of political 
boundaries, and in this respect differs 
from the labor movements of Europe. 
We have, therefore, in this wide base 
of our movement unusual problems 
in addition to those of languages and 
nations due to the number of immi- 
grants who have come to our shores. 
Although men and women have come 
to us with the customs and manners 
of foreign countries, so strong has 
been the spirit of the New World, so 
infiuential have been economic condi- 
tions and situations, that the work of 
blending conflicting elements into a 
cohesive whole is developing unity of 
feeling that controls and works 
through distinctive regional charac- 
teristics. 

Our movement has ever been a most 
effective Americanization agency that 
has interpreted to wage earners from 
practically all other countries of the 
world the American spirit of inde- 
pendence and self-help and has helped 
them to realize American standards 
of life and work. We have been the 
standard-making agency that has set 
the pace for wages, hours and condi- 
tions of work for the unorganized as 
well as the organized. 

Because our purpose is to help in 
promoting industrial and social prog- 
ress, a report of our undertakings and 
progress during the past year is of 
consequence to industry and of public 
importance. Our undertakings will be 
considered from two aspects: what 
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we have tried to do and how we have 
gone about it. 

Some of our most important under- 
takings have to do with intangible 
things, and progress cannot be meas- 
ured in concrete terms. We are fun- 
damentally concerned to establish con- 
structive relations between manage- 
ment and workers that will give work- 
ers status, steady work, high wages, 
and proper hours. As workers achieve 
status comes opportunity to partici- 
pate in the problems of production. 
Both policies agree in that an efficient 
economic organization is the essentiai 
basis of all planning. The workers be- 
come one of those groups that has a 
personal interest in the prosperity of 
their industry instead of being time 
servers only. 


Reflecting this progress toward eco- 
nomic status the problems of the trade 
union movement are changing, al- 
though not uniformly. In some in- 
dustries workers are still struggling 
for the right to belong to unions, 
while unions that are in the van of 
progress are studying problems of 
cooperation and increasing union 
services. There are two opposing poli- 
cies of making progress—one which 
makes force alone its agency for 
progress and the other endeavor 
through intelligent strategy to make 
progress without strife. The advocates 
of force believe that men’s decisions 
yield only to force and that Labor 
must rely solely upon militant tactics. 
Those who believe that progress is 
made through increasingly better 
agreements and relations between em- 
ployers and employees, hold that prob- 
lems must be settled by conference 
and discussion even after the fight is 
over, believe that it is therefore better 
to develop a strategy that will make 
the fight unnecessary and then to con- 
centrate on gathering facts and fol- 
lowing policies that will enable the 
union to sustain its proposals in the 
conference. These economic states- 
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men of the labor movement realize 
that industrial as well as all other re- 
lationships of life rest upon asso- 
ciated activity and that the spirit of 
conflict prevents clear thinking and 
retards progress. But workers alone 
cannot determine the nature of indus- 
trial relations. Employers also must 
put their faith in intelligence if con- 
structive relationships are established. 
Intelligence assures a square deal to 
both groups and abandons efforts on 
the part of one to profit by taking 
advantage of the other. Where the 
principle of cooperation is accepted, 
the union is in a position to enter in- 
to the problems of production. With 
the principle formulated by the Fed- 
eration some years ago—standards of 
living can be permanently raised only 
by increasing production—organized 
labor has a basis of common interests 
with management and therefore finds 
cooperation an advantage. By follow- 
ing policies based on this understand- 
ing, trade unions are lifting their un- 
dertaking to the spirit and purpose 
of economic statesmanship. As eco- 
nomic statesmen we are doing a con- 
structive work second to no other 
group in the country. . 


In common with the change that 
has come in the use of this word in 
the field of politics we no longer think — 
of a statesman as a person above the 
affairs of daily life, who gives utter- 
ance to ponderous statements and is 
generally out-maneuvered by the poli- 
ticians. We use the word to designate 
men actively responsible for urgent 
problems of national welfare, alert to 
see where constructive principles can 
be applied and competent to achieve 
practical results. 


(1931, p. 59) While the A. F. of L. 
is the channel through which all or- 
ganized labor cooperates and as such 
it has influence and effectiveness, it 
has no existence separate from the 
progress and development of affiliated | 
national and international unions. Cer- 


; 
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tain broad fundamental principles 
are characteristic of the American 
labor movement and those are pro- 
moted and strengthened by the fed- 
erated trade union movement. 

The work of the past 50 years may 
be summed up as an effort to estab- 
lish status in industry for wage earn- 
ers, to define their relationships 
within industries, and to establish 
securities for them in their work re- 
lationships. 

The prerequisites to industrial prog- 
ress for wage earners is organization 
to mobilize and direct their forces. Or- 
ganization represents consciousness of 
labor problems and the practicability 
of attacking these problems as some- 
thing to be solved. The first objective 
of the union is a collective work con- 
tract. The unorganized worker either 
accepts the terms offered or hunts an- 
other job if he can afford to run the 
risk of unemployment. Only when 
workers act collectively through their 
chosen representatives, can they nego- 
ftiate a work contract, carefully weigh- 
ing each item in order to reach mu- 
tually satisfactory terms. Acting col- 
lectively, workers become party to an 
agreement, and their relationship to 
the industry becomes truly contrac- 
tual. As the terms of contract or the 
relationships existing under a contract 
are more carefully defined, new fields 
for collective undertakings open up 
and the esential partnership of Labor 
in the production undertakings is de- 
veloped and utilized as the basis of 
peers 

The steel workers were among the 
earliest to negotiate work contracts, 
setting up a sliding scale of wages for 
their industry. The cigar workers and 
printers adopted scales of prices which 
Were submitted to employers as the 
basis for negotiations. The flint glass 
workers, the glass bottle blowers and 
ie window glass workers early per- 
waded the employers in their indus- 
ies to the practice of annual joint 
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negotiations. In 1891 the International 
Tron Molders and the Stove Founders 
National Defense Association estab- 
lished the practice of conference and 
joint labor agreement covering the 
industry which has since been main- 
tained uninterrupted. 

It is unionism of this type that has 
been promoted through the federated 
trade union movement, which has 
helped to organize workers into un- 
ions and to federate these unions into 
national or international unions. 


The Federation has been the instru- 
mentality through which the collective 
support of all workers can be brought 
to the rescue of a group in an emer- 
gency, such as interruption of joint 
relations, a strike, lockout, the revolt 
of an insurgent group that refuses to 
follow accepted practices of the un- 
ion. The Federation has helped to se- 
cure conferences between unions and 
employers, to present the union’s 
cause to the public and to political 
authorities. 

It has served as the clearing center 
for information on new developments 
in collective bargaining so that the 
information might be available for all 
groups, 

In addition to the work contract, 
which usually contains work rates as 
well as definite conditions of work and 
pay, the collective agreement usually 
provides for the interpretation of the 
agreement and the adjustment of dis- 
putes arising under it. More recently 
agreements have been including pro- 
visions for sustained cooperation in 
the processes of production or sales. 


During the 50 years of the Federa- 
tion’s service, national and interna- 
tional unions have made tremendous 
progress within their jurisdictions. 
The Federation has furnished the 
agency through which overlapping 
problems of trade organization have 
been adjusted and has promoted the 
spirit and practices of cooperation. It 
has served as the constructive force 
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among wage earners pointing out to 
them that their welfare could be better 
advanced by sustained intelligent self- 
activity than through efforts to es- 
tablish a new order by revolution or by 
legislation. It has held that freedom 
and progress can be achieved by 
thought and organization. It has been 
at once the most effective force for 
the advancement of Labor and a con- 
structive national asset. 


Trade Union Advisory Committee 
(ERP)—(1948, p. 486) Bona fide trade 
unionists everywhere can only wel- 
come the establishment of the Trade 
Union Advisory Committee and the 
program adopted by the July London 
Conference for mobilizing free labor 
behind ERP. The decision of this 
historic conference to have the Trade 
Union Advisory Committee collabo- 
rate closely with the Office of Euro- 
pean Economic Cooperation (O.E.E.C.) 
and to secure adequate labor repre- 
sentation in the most important indus- 
trial subdivisions (transport, metal, 
etc.) will bear fruitful results. The 
decision to have affiliation fees and 
permanent functioning by the Trade 
Union Advisory Committee in guiding 
and mobilizing European labor for 
reconstruction is a highly significant 
and welcome development for the en- 
tire international trade union move- 
ment. 


The Trade Union Advisory Commit- 
tee must be popularized and strength- 
ened. The four editions of the “Inter- 
national Free Trade Union News” 
should be devoted to this task. The 
International Labor Relations Com- 
mittee should publish special litera- 
ture toward this end. We recommend 
that there be assigned a representa- 
tive of the A. F. of L. to give a sub- 
stantial part of his time and services 
in the T.U.A.C. 


We further recommend that the Ex- 
ecutive Council invite the principal 
leaders of the T.U.C. to confer with it 
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at its January-February session with 
a view of strengthening the collabo- 
ration between the A. F. of L. and the 
British labor movement for the full- 
est and most effective participation 
by labor in assuring the success of 
the ERP in achieving continental eco- 
nomic integration and reconstruction, 
improving the standards of living and 
working conditions of labor, enhanc- 
ing the growth and effectiveness of 
the Trade Union Advisory Committee 
as a unifying force of free labor in 
Europe and elsewhere. 

We can only hope and pray that as 
a result of such intensified and ex- 
panded cooperation of the trade un- 
ion movements of all the free coun- 
tries the day will be hastened when 
trade unionism in France will be com- 
pletely liberated from the clutches of 
Communism and become united un- 
der the banner of democratic labor 
like the Force Ouvriere and when 
there will be established in Italy a 
united democratic trade union move- 
ment based solely on economic lines © 
and free from all political and govern- — 
mental domination. It is with height- — 
ened hope and confidence that we look 
to the day when there will again be 
functioning in an inspiring and effec- 
tive manner a genuine international of — 
free trade unions. Freedom-loving la- 
bor throughout the world can count on 
the enthusiastic and energetic support — 
of the A. F. of L. for the attainma 
of this great goal. 


(1950, p. 114) During the year the 
A. F. of L. continued its active par- 
ticipation in the work of the commit- 
WEES O° 4 = J 


The Department of Labor, which is 
responsible for the formulation of our 
government’s foreign and domestic la- 
bor policies, receives direct advice on 
international labor affairs from the 
leaders of American labor through 
this Committee. The Trade Union Ad- 
visory Committee provides the ma- 
chinery through which the Department 
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of Labor works with the American 
trade union movement... . 

In line with its desire to strengthen 
the labor aspects of American foreign 
policy the American Federation of 
Labor is actively supporting the work 
of the Committee and the Department 
of Labor’s international objectives. 


(P. 504) Never before was it so 
urgent for our labor movement and 
government to cooperate heartily and 
effectively in the extension and ex- 
pansion of decent working and living 
conditions and the promotion of hu- 
man rights on a world scale. 

In view of the increasingly aggres- 
sive challenge of totalitarian despot- 
ism to our free society and American 
way of life, your Committee recom- 
mends the furtherance of the above- 
noted cooperation through the A. F. 
of L. representatives. 


(1951, pp. 76, 471) A brief resume 
of the work of this committee was 
presented to the convention by the 
H.C. concluding with the statement 
that: The American Federation of La- 
bor lends its full support to this com- 
mittee, and welcomes this means of 
working with the Department of La- 
bor in implementing the labor aspects 
of American foreign policy. 


Trade Union Statistics—(1925, p. 
33) We are, therefore, striving to col- 
lect and collate information on trade 
union membership that will enable us 
to gauge our progress and to plan for 
more effective organizing work. We 
hope to develop statistics for trades, 
for industries, and for cities, states 
and geographic and industrial dis- 
tricts. As the facts become available 
they will be published or made acces- 
sible in the most practical way. 


(P. 229) As a basis for planning 
organization work exact trade union 
statistics are indispensable as meas- 
uring rods in estimating the job and 
to test the results of specific methods. 
We hope that the A. F. of L. will con- 
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tinue to improve trade union statisti- 
cal information and to make the data 
available in periodic reports. 


Trade Unity Conference (Anglo- 
Russian)—(1925, p. 338) A resolution 
was introduced into the convention 
which called for support to the Anglo- 
Russian Unity Committee in its ef- 
forts to convoke a world conference 
of trade unions of every country for 
the purpose of establishing unity in 
the international trade union move- 
ment. However, the convention de- 
clared it an “impudent proposal” and 
added: 

“It is proposed that we join what 
is called the Anglo-Russian Unity 
Conference in an effort to bring about 
world labor unity. 

“This is merely new language for 
the old ‘united front’ propaganda by 
which Moscow for years sought to 
bring world labor under its undemo- 
cratic and destructive sway. 

“Tt is almost impossible to under- 
stand how any thoughtful democratic 
national labor movement could be so 
deceived as to lend the color of its sup- 
port to such a treacherous proposal. 

“The A, F. of L. is willing at all 
times to join with the free labor move- 
ments of other countries for the pro- 
motion and protection of the interests 
of the toiling masses. It will not lend 
its support to any movement to de- 
stroy from ambush the freedom of the 
workers of democratic countries. On 
the contrary, it will do all in its power 
to reveal the truth and to open the 
eyes of Labor everywhere to the in- 
famy of this proposed treachery. 

“The British workers have sent to 
us a message urging our sympathetic 
consideration of the proposal contain- 
ed in this resolution. In addition to 
recording our own hostility to that 
movement, we return to the British 
workers and to all workers everywhere 
the call to stand by liberty, democ- 
racy, freedom, the right of peoples to 
self-rule, the right of national labor 
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movements to determine their own 
policies and their right to be loyal to 
the free institutions of their coun- 
tries. 

“Furthermore, we convey to the 
world the most solemn warning of 
which we are capable that we will not 
willingly tolerate in the Western Hem- 
isphere any old world movement which 
seeks to impose itself upon American 
peoples over the will of those peoples. 
What the U.S. Government, through 
President Monroe, expressed to Eu- 
rope as a warning against armed ter- 
ritorial aggression, we convey in 
equally emphatic terms regarding ag- 
gression by propaganda. The Ameri- 
cas stand for democracy. The Pan- 
American Federation of Labor is the 
recognized international labor move- 
ment of the Americas. Through it 
the American Republics give expres- 
sion to the aspirations and ideals of 
their wage earning masses and the 
American peoples are determined that 
it shall so continue. 


“Neither the red internationale of 
autocratic Moscow nor any other in- 
ternationale may in complacency ig- 
nore this definition of American labor 
policy. American labor is friendly to 
all the world, insofar as the world is 
bent upon achievement of the aims of 
democracy. It will contest to the last 
every inch of ground whenever and 
wherever autocracy seeks to invade 
the hallowed soil of this hemisphere. 
And we shall accept no pretense of 
‘world labor unity’ as a mask for in- 
vading disrupters and destroyers. 

“The New World is dedicated to 
human freedom. We want all the 
world to be free and we shall help to 
that end wherever possible. But above 
all and beyond all it shall preserve 
and develop the freedom of the Ameri- 
cas.” 


Training for National and Interna- 
tional Service (Labor)—(1950, p. 62) 
Trade unionists have been steadily 
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lifting the status and influence of their 

organizations and consequently have 

wider and more important opportuni- 

ties for service in both industrial and 

national life. Correspondingly in other 

countries wage earners have gained 

economic and political influence and as 

national institutions their policies and 

procedures are of importance in under- 

standing the national life and probable — 
developments within nations. Conse-— 
quently the labor philosophy and un- 

ion procedures of a nation constitute 

a very important part of intelligence 

for guidance of our foreign policies 

and relations. In this field also our 
embassies and legations need continu- 

ous service somewhat akin to that 
which has helped the European Re- 
covery Program make a constructive 
contribution. 

With opportunities for wider service 
in many fields the trade union move- 
ment should be seeking and develop- 
ing facilities to prepare capable trade 
unionists to be ready to utilize these 
opportunities. We should not leave 
the development of such facilities to 
the initiative of educators who wish 
chiefly to expand existing educational 
institutions. We should seek institu- 
tions and personnel best able to work 
out this constructive undertaking. 
What we need in the international 
field may also be duplicated in the 
political field. At least we should keep 
this possibility in mind in connection — 
with developments. 

(P. 433) We especially need train- 
ing facilities so that we may bet 
ter perform the obligations devolvin 
upon us. 

We recommend that the E.C. co 
sider plans for such training faci 
ties. 


Sub 


Transportation Companies, 
dies—(1939, p. 454) Res. 16: 

Whereas—The continued high taxes 
on eral estate is still causing sta 
tion in the Building Trades; and 
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Whereas—The enormous subsidies 
paid to Commercial Highway, Water- 
way, and Airway Transportation Com- 
panies in the form of Canals, Harbors, 
Deepened Waterways, Streets, High- 
ways and Landing Facilities, is one of 
the chief causes of high property 
taxes; and 


Whereas—The large majority of 
those on relief in most cities are con- 
nected with the Building Trades, be it 
therefore 


Resolved—That this Convention of 
the American Federation of Labor go 
on record to petition the American 
and Canadian Governments, as well as 
State and Provincial Legislatures, to 
compel all forms of Commercial 
Transportation to pay for all right-of- 
way services and other necessary fa- 
cilities, in order that there may be a 
reduction in property taxation, which 
would again permit the Building 
Trades to function in a more normal 
capacity, bringing greatly increased 
purchasing power to our country. 

Referred to Executive Council. 


Travel (International) for Union 
Members—(1949, p. 58) A. F. of L. 
approved Res. 61 as follows: 


Whereas—The promotion of world 
peace and international brotherhood 
is essential to the welfare of organized 
labor throughout the world, and 


Whereas—International travel and 
visiting among the citizens of the sev- 
eral nations of the world are effective 
means of promoting world peace and 
brotherhood, and 


Whereas—A primary cause of war 
is the fact that travel among the citi- 
zens of the world has been left largely 
to wealthy individuals and representa- 
tives of business, and 


Whereas—UNESCO and other in- 
| ternational agencies have pointed out 
the vital need for more travel on the 
| part of average citizens, including es- 
| pecially members of organized labor 
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and other persons who are not inter- 
ested primarily in profit, and 
Whereas The exchange of union 
members has proved to be a whole- 
some and effective means of promot- 
ing mutual understanding and inter- 
national friendship, therefore, be it 
Resolved—That the American Fed- 
eration of Labor in convention as- 
sembled in St. Paul, Minnesota in Oc- 
tober 1949, go on record in favor of: 


1. Promotion of inexpensive tours 
abroad which are within the eco- 
nomic reach of the average citi- 
zens of the nation. 

2. Negotiation of vacations with 
pay which will make possible in- 
ternational travel. 

38. Inclusion in the education pro- 
gram of organized labor of in- 
formation in relation to travel 
programs and encouragement of 
members of unions to participate 
in such programs, and 

4. Recommendation to the standing 
committee on education of the A. 
F. of L. that study and support 
be given to working out pro- 
grams of international travel for 
members of unions. 


(P. 357) This resolution urges the 
establishment of inexpensive tours 
abroad so that members of organized 
labor will have an opportunity to visit 
other countries as a means of promot- 
ing international brotherhood and 
good will. It has been pointed out in 
the program of UNESCO that too 
much of the travel among the citizens 
of the world has been left to persons 
who are interested only in the profit 
motive and often in the exploitation of 
the peoples of foreign countries, 
rather than in the cultivation of their 
friendship. While rapid travel in this 
modern age is increasing the possi- 
bility of world wars, the same rapid 
travel may also be used as a means 
of creating good will and implement- 
ing world peace. 
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Travel Commission Proposed — 
(1954, p. 155) The A. F. of L. sup- 
ported a proposal to create a U.S. 
Travel Commission to further more 
travel by American citizens in foreign 
countries for the purpose of promot- 
ing international understanding, scien- 
tific advancement, and cultural en- 
richment. The A. F. of L. proposed 
certain amendments to safeguard the 
safety and health of traveling Ameri- 
cans and to make sure that labor 
standards would not be impaired. The 
A. F. of L. also suggested the inclu- 
sion of representatives of labor on 
the Commission. The proposed bill 
was not reported out of the subcom- 
mittee, however. 


(P. 587) Your Committee recom- 
mends continued support for legisla- 
tion to create a U.S. Travel Commis- 
sion responsible for the promotion of 
travel by American citizens abroad to 
promote international understanding, 
scientific advancement and cultural 
enrichment. 


Trieste (Plebiscite for)—(1952, pp. 
65, 549) Res. 117: 


This resolution appropriately calls 
for ending the dangerously strained 
relations between democratic Italy 
and Tito’s Yugoslavia by having “the 
cestiny of the Trieste territory left 
to its inhabitants through an early 
plebiscite under U.N. supervision in 
the contested zones.” 


Your Committee recommends in- 
dorsement of this resolution. We fur- 
ther recommend that our government 
make every effort to rally British and 
French support of the proposal to set- 
tle this vexing problem along ethnic 
lines. In this connection, Yugoslavia, 
which has been receiving considerable 
military and economic aid from our 
country for the purpose of preserving 
its national independence now men- 
aced by Russian aggression and Soviet 
satellite provocation, should be re- 
minded in a firm and friendly man- 


— ~~ 
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ner that, to be worthy of continued 
American help, it should reciprocate 
such life-saving aid by accepting this 
moderate and just proposal for elimi- 
nating Italo-Yugoslav friction over 
the problems of the destiny of Trieste. 


Trip-Leasing (Highway)—(1955, p. 
93) A. F. of L. proposed bill and re- 
ported to convention as follows: 

As originally proposed, we joined in 
opposition to this bill chiefly because 
of its lack of assurance of conformity 
with highway safety standards as well © 
as its being not in line with the rigid 
standards met by our Teamsters for 
safe driving in over-the-road hauls. 

As reported, the bill contains re-— 
quirements of “liability and cargo in- 
surance covering all such equipment” 
which clause was not in the bill as in- 
troduced. The reported bill also in- 
cludes no limitation upon time trip- 
leasing may be in effect or the period 
vehicles and drivers may be part of 
any agreement. 

A much more loosely-worded bill on 
this subject was passed by the House 
in the EHighty-third Congress, but got 
no action in the Senate. Delay in 
final passage in both houses has served 
to improve the measure slightly, 
though we join with our Teamsters in 
opposition to the minimum 80-day rule 
applying to return trips. 


Truman, Harry S., Address—(1953, 
p. 602) Ex-President Truman attend- 
ed and addressed the William Gre 
Memorial Service held at the 1953 
Convention. His remarks are printed 
in the proceedings of the convention. 


Tunisia (see: Iran, A. F. of L. Plan) 


Typographical Union, International 
(also see: National Labor Relations 
Board) 

Reaffiliation— (1940, pp. 57-58) Ne- 
gotiations were entered into with the 
International Typographical Union to- 
ward reaffiliation with the A. F. of L. 

(1941, p. 55) The E.C. reported on 
developments during the preceding 
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year which were projected to bring 
about a return of the ITU into the 
Federation. The membership of the 
ITU had refused, through a referen- 
dum to reaffiliate. The report of the 
E.C. to the 1941 Convention contained 
the following observations: 


We are firmly of the opinion that 
the International Typographical Un- 
ion will lose much because it has de- 
cided to remain outside the American 
Federation of Labor. Time will show 
and experience will prove that the 
best interests of the membership of 
the International Typographical Un- 
ion are served through affiliation with 
the American Federation of Labor, 
and that in many ways both the or- 
ganization and its members will suf- 
fer because of non-affiliation with the 
American Federation of Labor. 


The Executive Council expresses 
keen regret because of the refusal of 
the membership of the International 
Typographiheal Union to vote to re- 
turn to the American Federation of 
Labor. We hope that in due course of 
time they will reconsider their action. 
We will welcome them into the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor when they 
decide to return. 


In view of the fact that the Inter- 
national Typographical Union has de- 
cided to remain out of affiliation with 
the American Federation of Labor, the 
Executive Council decided that con- 
ferences be held with representatives 
of the printing trades unions affiliated 
with the American Federation of La- 
bor and with the Allied Printing 
Trades Council for the purpose of 
| considering a plan which would pro- 
vide for the creation of a printing 
trades label reconstructed, improved 
and changed to be used by said Print- 
ing Trades Council exclusively. 
| The council also decided to consider 
la policy designed to protect the in- 
terests of the American Federation 
| of Labor and the printing trades un- 
ions affiliated with the American Fed- 
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eration of Labor in the printing of 
publications, pamphlets, circulars and 
in fact all printed matter of the 
American Federation of Labor and its 
affiliated organizations. 


(P. 399) The convention adopted 
the following report: 

Your committee notes with deep re- 
gret that as yet the International Ty- 
pographical Union has not reaffiliated 
with the A. F. of L. in which for many 
years it played so vital a role. There 
are a number of factors which must be 
observed in this connection, factors 
which materially affect the attitude 
of the parties involved in this ques- 
tion. First of all, the ITU is unique 
among trade union organizations in 
having within its membership two 
permanently organized groups, groups 
which share alike in the benefits of 
trade unionism to which their mem- 
bership entitles them, but which 
nevertheless are frankly rival groups. 
This basic division within the organ- 
ization can readily become the basis 
of further differences which may de- 
velop. 


Second: The International Typo- 
graphical Union is one single unit in 
a very closely knit group of coopera- 
tive unions; that is, the ITU is one of 
the unions in the Allied Printing 
Trades. This group of unions work- 
ing jointly for the protection of their 
members’ benefits has been exceed- 
ingly effective, as an association in 
their work. All of these unions and 
their members have profited richly 
because of their mutual aid in a com- 
mon cause. The Allied Printing 
Trades of which the ITU is one has 
the full backing of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor and of all state fed- 
erations and city central bodies. 


Third: The ITU is one of the un- 
ions which, in close cooperation with 
the other printing trade unions will 
be called on to play an ever increasing 
role in our national defense program. 
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From these three factors we realize 
that while on the one hand internal 
differences within the union are likely 
to play an important role in the con- 
sideration of any problem, on the 
other hand that a way must be found 
through which a united Typographical 
Union may function within the Allied 
Printing Trades as a functional part 
of the American Federation of Labor 
and as a part of the well coordinated 
allied printing industry, as a part of 
our national defense program. 


The International Typographical 
Union has contributed richly to the 
rise and development of our bona fide 
American labor movement, and in turn 
its members have profited richly from 
the help that all of organized labor 
has given to this union. Your com- 
mittee would ask that due considera- 
tion be given to the fact that the 
failure of the International Typo- 
graphical Union to be in the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor may give en- 
couragement to those groups which 
are promoting trade union piracy, and 
hence to the ultimate destruction of 
existing strong unions. 

Your committee would commend the 
Executive Council for its splendid 
work in seeking to effect an adjust- 
ment with the International Typo- 
graphical Union and would further 
recommend that the committee which 
has thus far so ably worked be con- 
tinued, to the end that the ITU may 
again be in our organization. 

Your committee would further rec- 
ommend that to protect the interests 
of the individual worker in each of 
the printing trades and to protect the 
good name of the Allied Printing 
Trades, that pending these further ne- 
gotiations no action be taken by 
the American Federation of Labor re- 
garding the union label of the Allied 
Printing Trades unless the Allied 
Printing Trades themselves ask for 
such action during the interim of fur- 
ther negotiations. 


(1942, p. 62) A referendum on re- — 
affiliation of the ITU with the A. F. 
of L. revealed the membership wanted 
to remain unaffiliated. No further 
action reported during 1941. 


(P. 415) The Executive Council’s 
Report states that no steps have 
been taken this last year by the In- 
ternational Typographical Union 
which would bring that union back 
into the American Federation of 
Labor. 3 

Your committee deeply regrets this” 
fact. The rich contribution which the 
International Typographical Union 
made to the rise and development of 
our bona fide trade union movement, 
the splendid part played by its mem- 
bers in their respective state and local — 
bodies in which they have served so 
long and so well, is a token of the 
need which the labor movement has ~ 
for their continued cooperative action. “ 
On the other hand the benefits which ~ 
the international, its affiliated locals, 
and its individual members have en-— 
joyed during all these years, because 
they were an integral part of the 
American Federation of Labor should 
be well noted by all the members of 
this union. Your committee would 
urge that every effort be made to help 
effect reaffiliation of the International 
Typogr aphical Union with the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor at the cay 
est possible moment. 


(1943, p. 509) ... the members 
of the Typosraphical Union are 
shortly take a referendum vote on the 
question of reaffiliating with the A. F. 
of L. We sincerely hope that this vote 
will result in bringing this great un- 
ion back into the fold; that the Typo- 
graphical Union is assured that in re- 
turning, their autonomous rights will 
be fully observed, and protected; that 
they are further informed by this con- 
vention that the conditions previously 
agreed to by a committee of the Ex- 
ecutive Council of the A. F. of L. and 
the officers of the International Typo- 
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graphical Union will be fully observed 
and carried into effect. 


(1944, p. 124) The members of the 
International Typographical Union 
voted to become reaffiliated with the 
American Federation of Labor through 
a referendum vote taken on May 17, 
1944. 

The Executive Council interprets 
this constructive action taken by the 
members of the International Typo- 
graphical Union as evidence of a de- 
sire on the part of Labor to become 
united. It is the opinion of the Execu- 
tive Council that the reaffiliation of 
the International Typographical Un- 
ion will prove to be of mutual advan- 
tage and help both to the American 
Federation of Labor and to the offi- 
cers and members of the International 
Typographical Union. 

The International Typographical 
Union was formed in 1850. That 
means that the membership, through 
training and experience, have become 
well established in the field of trade 
unionism and collective bargaining. 

The Executive Council extends a 
hearty welcome to the International 
Typographical Union and to its par- 
ticipation through chosen delegates, in 
the deliberations of the 64th Annual 
Convention of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor. 

We express the hope that nothing 
will ever occur which will interfere 
with the friendly and mutually help- 
ful relationship now established be- 
tween the American Federation of 
Labor and the officers and members 
of the International Typographical 
Union. 


(P. 487) Your committee notes with 
great pleasure that the International 
Typographical Union has reaffiliated 
with the American Federation of 
Labor. 

This union, one of the oldest and 
strongest unions in this country, has 
contributed richly to trade union de- 

velopment in this country. It has, in 
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turn, been aided and supported by the 
other trade unions. It belongs within 
our close family circle. We welcome 
them back and join with the E.C. in 
expressing the hope that nothing shall 
ever occur again which will in any 
way mar the friendly and mutually 
helpful relationship now established 
between the A. F. of L and the ITU. 


(Newspaper, Support Urged) — 
(1953, pp. 394, 646) Res. 10: 

Whereas—In several cities where 
unfriendly newspaper publishers have 
shown a determination to use the 
Taft-Hartley law to break down and 
destroy traditional rights and prerog- 
atives established by members of the 
International Typographical Union in 
more than a century of collective bar- 
gaining, and have refused to negoti- 
ate or to agree to minimum standards 
of wages, hours and working condi- 
tions not destroyed by law, strikes 
and lockouts have occurred as a last 
resort when ail other recourses have 
failed, and 

Whereas—In several cities where 
an agreeable settlement of such 
strikes and lockouts was found to be 
impossible, the International Typo- 
graphical Union has established com- 
petitive daily newspapers so members 
of organized labor and the general 
public may not have to rely upon or 
patronize unfair papers produced by 
strikebreakers behind union picket 
lines, and 

Whereas — Such ITU - established 
daily newspapers include Daily News- 
Digest at Allentown, Pa.; Meriden, 
Conn.; Monroe, La.; Beckley and 
Huntington, W. Va.; Springfield, Mo.; 
Texarkana, Ark; and the Jamestown, 
N. Y., Sun—all dedicated to fair dis- 
semination of news and recognizing 
the rights of the readers to receive 
truthful, factual reporting of current 
events, and all worthy of the full sup- 
port of union members in the areas of 
publication, and 

Whereas—The International Typo- 
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graphical Union on September 16, 
1952, launched Labor’s Daily in 
Charleston, W. Va., Waukegan, IIl., 
and the Quad-Cities of Illinois, as a 
daily newspaper devoted to the cause 
of Labor and serving organized labor 
by presenting Labor’s news truthfully 
told and Labor’s views fairly stated, 
and 


Whereas—It is traditional with or- 
ganized labor that members should 
support and promote the products of 
union labor and withhold patronage 
from struck shops and unfair employ- 
ers, therefore, be it 

Resolved—That the American Fed- 
eration of Labor endorse the principle 
of giving full support to union-pro- 
duced newspapers in the cities above 
mentioned, and the withholding of 
patronage from unfair newspapers 
produced in shops where strikes and 
lockouts are continued, and be it 
further 


Resolved—That the American Fed- 
eration of Labor call to the attention 
of all international unions, state fed- 
erations of labor and city central 
bodies the need for support, by all 
local unions and members of organ- 
ized labor, of the ITU - produced 
newspapers in the cities above named. 


Assistance in Taft-Hartley Fight— 
(1949, p. 46) The activity of the In- 
ternational Typographical Union in 
combatting the Taft-Hartley Act, and 
the need for more substantial assist- 
ance in the struggle, was reflected in 
Res. 31 which requested: 


That the A. F. of L. Executive 
Council authorize and actively direct 
and promote more substantial assist- 
ance to the International Typograph- 
ical Union in support of this defensive 
fight, against tremendous odds, which 
the ITU has waged in the preservation 
of the fundamentals of craft union- 
ism as it has been known in this 
country. 


(P. 487) Convention amended the 
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original resolution which was unani- 
mously approved: 

Your committee recommends that 
this resolution be adopted to the end 
that not only the ITU as a craft union 
but all other craft unions be accorded 
the special attention that the situa- 
tion warrants in order that the ex- 
treme destructive burden of the Taft-_ 
Hartley law on craft unions be light- — 
ened as much as possible until that 
law is repealed. 


Un-American Activities (see: Dies 
Committee; Communism) 


Unemployment (also see: Full Em- 
ployment; Unemployment Compensa 
tion; Hours; National Youth Admin- 
istration (1939); Employment and the 
Shorter Work Week (1939); WPA) 

Employment Regularity— (1928, pp. 
45, 236) One of the most fundamental 
aims of wage earners is regularity of 
employment. The whole organization 
of life for the wage earner and his 
family depends upon steady income. 
The commercial organization of the 
community is in turn dependent upon 
the incomes of its residents for sus- 
tained patronage. When groups of 
workers of the community are unem- 
ployed business depression follows. 
The business community and the wags 
earners have a common concern for 
regularity of work. j 

During the past year reports of 
unemployment reached headquarte 
with insistence and frequency. No 
government agency had data disclos- 
ing the size of the problem. Definite | 
information on unemployment was 
necessary to constructive planning 
industries, or even a presentation of 
the difficulties wage earners were 
facing. Unemployment seemed higher 
than seasonal changes alone could 
account for. \ 

(1931, pp. 108, 286) The Wagner 
bill, to provide for advance planning 
and regulated construction of public 
works, stabilization of industry and 
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aiding the prevention of unemploy- 
ment during periods of business de- 
pression, became a law. 


It provides for the establishment of 
the Federal Employment Stabiliza- 
tion Board to be composed of the Sec- 
retaries of the Treasury, Commerce, 
Agriculture and Labor. It shall be 
the duty of the board to advise the 
President of the trend of unem- 
ployment and business activity and 
of the existence or approach of 
periods of business depression or un- 
employment. The board also will co- 
operate with construction agencies in 
formulating methods of advance plan- 
ning, to report progress and perform 
other functions assigned to it by the 
Act. 

The President may be advised by 
the board concerning volume, based 
upon value, of contracts awarded for 
construction work in the United 
States, or in any substantial portion 
thereof, during any three-month pe- 
riod in comparison with the corre- 
sponding three-month period of three 
previous calendar years. It shall also 
consider all indices of employment 
furnished by the Department of Labor 
or any public or private agency. 


Upon recommendation of the board 
that there is likely to exist within six 
months a period of business depres- 
sion and unemployment, the President 
can transmit to Congress estimates 
for emergency appropriations. Such 
emergency appropriations shall be ex- 
pended only for building roads, rivers 
and harbor works, flood control proj- 
ects and public buildings under the 
provisions of laws now in effect. 


The intent of Congress is to ar- 
range for the construction of public 
works in such a manner as will assist 
in the stabilization of industry and 
employment through the proper tim- 
ing of such construction. 


For many years the A. F. of L. has 
pleaded with Congress for this legis- 
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lation. In 1893, the A. F. of L. de- 
clared that “while we applaud the hu- 
mane efforts of private individuals to 
relieve the terrible distress of the un- 
employed, we most respectfully but 
emphatically insist that it is the duty 
of the city, state and national govern- 
ments to give immediate and adequate 
relief.” It was also repeatedly de- 
clared that arrangements to construct 
public works in times of depression 
should be made in prosperous times. 

We are sure that if the advance 
planning law is faithfully carried out 
it will prove its effectiveness in times 
of business depression. 

In U.S— (1928, pp. 81, 237) No 
question caused greater concern than 
that of acute unemployment in the 
U.S. Members in both Houses of Con- 
gress delivered many speeches on this 
subject. The number unemployed was 
estimated by the different speakers to 
be from 2,000,000 to 8,000,000. Sev- 
eral bills were introduced with the 
view of preventing acute unemploy- 
ment in the future. One provided for 
appropriations to be used when con- 
struction work had declined 10 per 
cent for a three-month period below 
the average of the corresponding 
three months period of the preceding 
three years. Others provided for the 
creation of employment agencies and 
others for investigations, out of 
which it was expected sufficient data 
would be obtained to awaken Congress 
to the necessity for action. The Sen- 
ate ordered the Committee on Educa- 
tion and Labor to investigate the 
causes of unemployment and the re- 
lief necessary. 


A most vigorous campaign should 
be launched in every city, town and 
hamlet in the U.S. where members of 
unions are located to demand of Con- 
gress some measure that would make 
it obligatory to appropriate large 
sums in good times to be expended 
when there is acute unemployment an- 
ticipated. The A. F. of L. always has 
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contended that unemployment is cura- 
ble. Congress has power to furnish a 
remedy. 

(1929, pp. 84, 287) After much urg- 
ing the Senate Committee on the Cen- 
sus included in the census bill a pro- 
vision to investigate unemployment. 
It passed the Senate. When it reached 
the House two provisions for taking a 
census of unemployment were stricken 
out. This was a day before the com- 
mittee arose to report the bill back to 
the House. The Legislative Commit- 
tee immediately began a fight to have 
the unemployment feature replaced in 
the bill. Only a short time was given 
to accomplish results. Twenty-four 
hours after the word was eliminated 
the bill was reported to the House 
and friends of Labor insisted on its 
to a census of unemployed, but by a 
vote of 189 to 188 the word was put 
back in the bill in the first section, but 
later on it was stricken out of an- 
other section. When the bill went to 
conference the conferees restored “un- 
employment” to the measure and both 
Houses approved of the report. 


(1930, pp. 47, 303) The outstanding 
economic fact of the past year is seri- 
ous unemployment. Business depres- 
sion which gained impetus through the 
stock market crash last fall replaced 
a period of prosperity. Decline in 
production had begun in July, 1929, 
and had progressed unrecognized until 
the crash of the stock market. As 
credit extended for speculating pur- 
poses had greatly increased money 
rates, loans made to foreign coun- 
tries had declined. While production 
undertakings were generally in a 
sound condition, failure to make the 
proper adjustment of credit forces and 
to provide wage earner and small sal- 
ary incomes adequate to buy the prod- 
ucts of industries, contributed to end 
what had been a long period of eco- 
nomic prosperity. 

Beginning with November unem- 
ployment began to increase. The cat- 
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astrophe which overtook these unem- 
ployed workers and their families 
brought all of the evils that come 
from insufficient money to supply 
wants and necessities. 

Under our present business econ- 
omy, there have been frequent break- 
downs due to failure to adjust produc- 
tion to markets and the inability of 
our credit system to meet such emer- 
fiencies. The responsibility for such 
breakdowns rests squarely upon busi- 
ness management. Despite the prog- 
ress that has been made in fact find- 
ing in the past decade, management 
has not adequate information and does 
not know how to use such information 
as is available in order to help pre- 
vent business depressions. Producing 
industries do not provide adequate 
machinery for accumulating and or- 


ganizing the information necessary to : 
guide them. The field of distribution — 
is quite unorganized and only the first — 


steps have been taken to accumulate 


information for the development of — 


better management in this field. 
The organization of business has 


~~ 


become more complicated and more — 


centralized due to mass production 
and mergers, and the consequences of 


~~ 


management even more completely — 
control the lives and welfare of an 
increasingly greater number of people 


employed in business. Management 
of modern industries has a much 
greater responsibility than manage- 


> 


ment of small seale industries-——just 


as driving an automobile in city traf- 


fic is a greater responsibility than 


driving a horse and buggy through 


village streets. 


The consequences of management in 
a single producing establishment are 
increased by the fact that distin- 
guishes our present economic struc- 
Not only are 


ture—interdependence. 
the units of a single industry de- 
pendent upon each other in order that 


the whole industry may be prosper-— 
ous, but industries and countries are 


° 
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interdependent. If a serious shortage 
of raw materials is experienced in a 
single industry its effect may be felt 
throughout the world; the boll weevil 
in the U.S. may cause unemployment 
in the British textile mills. The past 
year has brought falling prices 
throughout the world and serious un- 
employment in Japan, Germany, Great 
Britain, Russia, Australia, and in- 
creasing unemployment everywhere 
even in France, although in that coun- 
try the problem is negligible in com- 
parison with other sections. Com- 
merce and business are organized on 
a world wide basis—shortage of crops 
or productiton in any one country af- 
fects prices in all countries. 


Since business organization is so 
sensitive and so intricately interre- 
lated that the consequences of mis- 
judgment in ary one field are trans- 
mitted throughout the whole struc- 
ture and every community, the respon- 
sibility resting on management is cor- 
respondingly grave. 

Those elements in business which 
have been in the strongest positions 
to take care of their own interests 
have already made provisions against 
the emergencies that arise in busi- 
ness. Reserves have been built up to 
stabilize dividend payments, to re- 
place machinery, to take care of 
amortization, etc. Those who have no 
protection against industrial emer- 
gencies are persons employed to carry 
on the work of production and dis- 
tribution. To these groups the emer- 
gency means loss of job and income. 
The industry slows up its activities 
when depression develops. The im- 
mediate result is to intrench depres- 
sion forces. Because industrial man- 
agements are unable to interpret 
trends they are guided by fear. They 
wait for a sign. 

Wage earners and small salaried 
persons are groups who have prac- 
tically no security in their work rela- 
tionship. The work of these groups is 
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essential to the undertaking—as vital 
as the use of credit. When these 
groups are in a position to have in- 
cluded in their work contracts provi- 
sions to stabilize their employment 
and incomes, industry will provide se- 
curities for them in its planning. 
Persons employed by a production un- 
dertaking and giving service essential 
to production are in reality partners 
in the undertaking and the adminis- 
tration of the undertaking should be 
so organized as to recognize and com- 
pensate the relationship proportion- 
ately. These partners work together— 
instead of against each other—and 
should have the same stability in their 
relationship to the undertaking that 
is provided for the others who con- 
tribute to its operation. They put 
themselves in the work—that is, their 
time, energy, ability, interest. They 
help to maintain standards of produc- 
tion and service which constitute the 
firm’s good will. These investments 
of personal capacities are equally as 
important as the materials, machin- 
ery, the money that buys them, or the 
directing management. Wide differ- 
ences in compensation or consideration 
accorded those contributing elements 
is unjust. It rests with each group to 
secure proper recognition for its 
services and upon the individual to 
distinguish himself. 


Where contributions are personal, 
and the contributions so numerous 
that the individual becomes relatively 
unimportant to management, these in- 
dividuals are helpless to advance 
their interests unless they pool their 
influence by acting as a group. In- 
dividuals cooperating with each other 
on common problems may become a 
powerful institution, able to control 
their future and to have representa- 
tion in the determination of their work 
contracts. We need information to 
point the way. 


In the fact of interdependence of 
individual and group interests lies the 
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main explanation of the inadequacy of 
our industrial information. While in- 
formation for some fields is fairly 
comprehensive, there are wide gaps 
and what is vitally important, no at- 
tempt to chart the interplay of inter- 
ests, to discover how they must work 
together in order to sustain prosper- 
ity and synchronize progress in vari- 
ous groups. We need knowledge of 
the facts and principles of coordina- 
tion in order to change all planning 
for progress from conflicts of inter- 
ests to integration of purpose and 
activity. 


Endeavor to this end can be ad- 
vanced only under Federal Govern- 
ment leadership. The work done by 
the Committee on Recent Economic 
Changes laid the foundations for pro- 
jecting the next dynamic inquiry—the 
development and coordination of gov- 
ernment fact finding and information 
services in cooperation with the volun- 
tary associations with inherent au- 
thority to represent distinctive func- 
tional groups in industry. 


Never has the closeness of interest 
between the nations of the world been 
more clearly demonstrated than in the 
present year. The business depres- 
sion, from which we have been suffer- 
ing on this continent, has been world 
wide. We have suffered because of 
the depression abroad, and conditions 
in foreign countries have been inten- 
sified by the depression here. 


European countries were very seri- 
ously affected by the stock exchange 
crash of last fall, for they had large 
investments in this country, and the 
Wall Street crash was followed by 
similar financial disorders abroad. 
Business depression spread, and very 
few countries were able to hold out 
against the general downward trend. 


With business depression has come 
world wide unemployment. The suf- 
fering in the U.S. and Canada has 
been severe, but in foreign countries, 


———- 
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millions more have been out of work, 
and their plight was the more serious 
because in so many cases they had a ~ 
long period of unemployment behind 
them. 

Unemployment and business de- 
pression have cut down the market 
for our goods, for wage earners out 
of work could not buy our products 
and merchants cut down their orders. 
Exports this year have been 23 per 
cent below last year. Industry in gen- 
eral and manufacturers who depend 
on foreign trade, have seen their or- 
ders dropping off and have had to 
curtail production. 


Following shows the number or per- 
centage of wage earners out of work 
in foreign countries. These figures do 
not by any means show the whole 
number unemployed. They cover those 
persons who are either registered un- 
der unemployment insurance plans or 
who are members of trade unions or 
both. But they indicate the serious 
suffering European and Asiatic wage 
earners have been through this win- 
ter. The reports show more than 
6,000,000 workers unemployed in these 
countries in March this year. The 
majority of countries report between 
9 and 16 per cent of their wage earn- 
ers out of work. 

Comparing this year with last year, © 
the Scandinavian countries and two 
small Slavic countries are the only — 
ones which do not show increases ie 


unemployment, and in most cases the 
increases are large. Last year the 
majority reported from 6 to 14 per — 
cent out of work as compared to 9 to — 
16 per cent this year, and in those 
countries reporting for both years, the — 
number out of work last year in March 
was 3,427,909 as compared to 5,020,- 
649 this year. It is important to note 
also that there is an inerease in part 
time unemployment. Those countries 
reporting for both years show in every — 
case more on part time work in March — 
this year than last. Part time work 
, 
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also means reductions in wage earn- 
ers’ incomes. 

It is. significant that seasonal 
changes were the reason for laying 
men off in over half the plants. 
This suggests the magnitude of the 
seasonal unemployment problem. 
Probably seasonal dull periods are 
responsible for more unemploy- 
ment than any other cause, and 
it is likely that a very large propor- 
tion of the workers in the U.S. and 
Canada lose a portion of their income 
every year because it is the custom 
for plants to lay off their workers 
without provision when the dull season 
comes. 

Nearly all industries find their op- 
erations seasonal to some extent. But 
much seasonal unemployment is pre- 
ventable to a very large degree. It is 
common knowledge that many plants 
have found it not only possible but 
advantageous to regularize their pro- 
duction schedules so that uniform op- 
eration is maintained throughout the 
year, and their work forces are given 
continuous employment. 


The following figures from three in- 
dustries give a picture of the huge 
number affected each year by seasonal 
unemployment. The figures are for 
the year 1929. 


In automobiles, the industry needed 
475,000 workers for six months of the 
year—these men and women had to 
depend on the automobile industry for 
their living. But 70,000 of them were 
laid off for three months and 150,000 
for two months. How can these work- 
ers maintain their standard of living 
while their incomes are cut off? In 
clothing factories, 155,000 are needed 
for six months, but 4,000 of them are 
unemployed for five months—nearly 
all the other half year, and 11,000 are 
laid off for three months. In cotton 
textiles, 431,000 are employed for six 
months, and 13,000 of them are laid 
off for four months, and 21,000 for 
two months. 
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Here are 182,000 workers, in these 
three industries alone, who lost from 
two to five months work last year. 
This immense loss of income means a 
very serious lowering of living stand- 
ards. 


It has been estimated that under 
present conditions it costs $2,400 a 
year to give a workman’s family of 
man, wife and three children a stand- 
ard of living which provides for a few 
comforts. This standard must be the 
minimum if American workmen are to 
help maintain our economic prosperity 
and to develop the qualities of char- 
acter worthy of American citizens. 
This standard costs $47 a week for a 
family of five, if the father has work 
for 52 weeks of the year. But if with 
the same wage he loses two months’ 
work (eight weeks) he is immediately 
reduced below the standard sufficient 
to support health and decency, and if 
he loses five months, he is reduced to 
the poverty level. 


A yearly wage basis instead of a 
weekly would give workers assurance 
of a steady income the year round and 
at the same time encourage employ- 
ers to stabilize their operations so 
that their entire work force might be 
permanently employed. 


Some plants are following the cus- 
tom of laying workers off for two or 
three weeks in the dull season and 
calling it a “vacation.” A layoff with- 
out pay is not a vacation. 


After the strain of modern indus- 
trial work, wage earners need rest 
and recreation. Intelligent employers 
readily see that they also profit if 
their workmen are able to give their 
best when the pressure of work comes. 
A vacation is a very important prepa- 
ration for the next busy season. But 
a layoff without pay does not give 
rest or recreation. Anxiety, under- 
nourishment, feverish efforts to find 
other work, if any can be found, fear 
lest he may not be taken on when the 
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plant reopens—these characterize the 
workers’ layoff without pay and are 
anything but a suitable preparation 
for the next season’s work. 


A true vacation with pay on the 
other hand gives the worker real rest, 
and often a chance to get away with 
his family for a short trip; and he 
has the assurance that his job will be 
waiting for him on his return. A 
yearly wage, planned to cover 50 
weeks’ work and at least two weeks’ 
vacation, would mean much to work- 
ers in physical and mental well being 
and ability to do careful and respon- 
sible work. 


A comparison of wages and employ- 
ment in the depressions of 1924 and 
1930 shows striking differences which 
have doubtless been the result of ef- 
forts to maintain wage levels and 
keep wage earners at work in this 
depression. A very just comparison 
can be made between these two de- 
pressions, for 1930 had until July been 
similar to the depression of 1924, 
about as severe, and probably a little 
more extended in time. (In comparing 
wage cuts, the comparison is made be- 
tween the worst six months of 1924 
and the worst six months of 1930 up 
to and including the month of June.) 


In 1930, less than half as many 
firms cut wages and the wage cuts 
were almost entirely in smaller firms; 
only one-fifth as many employees were 
affected, and the wage cuts on the 
average were less severe. Employ- 
ment was better maintained, the de- 
crease in the number at work being 
only 9.5 per cent as compared to 11.5 
per cent in 1924. (Comparisons of em- 
ployment, workers’ incomes and work- 
ers’ buying power are made between 
the best six months of the boom pre- 
ceding the depression and the worst 
six months of the depression through 
June, 1930.) 


But there was more part time work 
in 1930 than in 1924. This may have 
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been due to the efforts of employers 
to keep workers employed by putting ~ 
the whole force on part time rather 
than laying any off. Part time work — 
reduced workers’ annual incomes con- — 
siderably. In 1924, workers’ incomes 
declined only 2.7 per cent, while in © 
1930 they were reduced 3.8 per cent. — 
(Since there were fewer wage cuts in 
1930, this greater reduction was due 
entirely to part time work.) 


In spite of part time work, however, ~ 
workers’ buying power was a little 
better maintained in 1930 than in 
1924, because of efforts to keep work- 
ers employed and to avoid wage cuts. 
In 1924, workers’ buying power fell 
13.8 per cent, in 1930 only 12.9 per 
cent. But the fact that workers’ buy- 
ing power fell as much as 12.9 per 
cent this year shows need of better 
planning to maintain wages and em- 
ployment, and especially to keep 
workers employed full time. 


It is highly significant that more 
than one plant in every four layed off 
men because of increased efficiency, 
according to the conference board’s 
study. Displacement of workers by 
machines and technical improvements 
— “technological unemployment” — is 
no less serious now than it has been 
at any time in the last 10 years. 


In fact it seems likely that we may 
look forward in future to even greater 
mechanical developments than we 
have seen in the past and even large: 
numbers of workers affected. 


The amazing developments of the 
past 10 years have already left us wi 
a problem of unemployment which 
probably involves millions of work 
ers. In older days, when machine de- 
velopments took place more slowly, — 
increasing production gradually cre- 
ated new jobs and workers eventual 
found work again. But in the past 10 
years new machines and new tech- 
niques have been introduced so rapid- 
ly and so generally throughout indus: 
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try that there has not been time for 
adjustment. Increasing production has 
created new jobs, but these jobs have 
been quickly taken away by newer 
machines and newer technical changes. 


Industries on which 40 per cent of 
our wage earners depend for their 
living actually employed 900,000 few- 
er wage earners in 1929 than in 1919 
although the business handled was far 
greater. 


In manufacturing, our factories 
produced 42 per cent more with 546,- 
000 fewer wage earners; on railroads, 
seven per cent more business was han- 
dled with 253,000 fewer employees; 
in coal mines, production per worker 
increased 23 per cent and 100,000 few- 
er miners were employed. 


But the effect of reduction in the 
number of workers in these indus- 
tries is far more serious than these 
figures at first indicate. For in the 10 
years from 1919 to 1929 population 
has increased and about seven million 
more persons are looking for work as 
Wage earners and small _ salaried 
workers. 


One would expect these newcomers 
to look for work in factories, mines 
and railroads as well as in service 
trades, stores, banks, commercial 
houses, insurance and other lines. But 
work in factories, mines and railroads 
can be had only by displacing some- 
one already employed. For these three 
industries are not only not creating 
new work opportunities, but have 
actually added 900,000 to the army of 
job seekers by cutting their forces. 
Thus 7,900,000 men and women must 
look for work in stores, service indus- 
tries, banks, and other lines outside 
manufacturing, coal mining and rail- 
roads. It is no wonder that these in- 
dustries cannot furnish enough em- 
ployment. 

No adequate figures are available 
to show what proportion of these 
7,900,000 have been able to find work. 
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We know that certain industries are 
creating new work opportunities and 
employing more wage earners and 
small salaried workers; service indus- 
tries (such as hotels, restaurants, 
barber shops, laundries, gasoline sta- 
tions, garages); salesmanship; insur- 
ance agents, professional groups, But 
studies made in different localities in- 
dicate that the jobs to be had in these 
industries have not provided for the 
great army of job seekers. 


The decrease in work opportunities 
has had several effects. (1) With a 
surplus of workers, younger men have 
taken older men’s places and it is be- 
coming exceedingly difficult for men 
over 45 to find work. (2) When a man 
is laid off, it takes him longer to find 
new work because there are more 
looking for jobs. A study covering 
750 workers who were laid off in 
different cities, finds that more than 
60 per cent of them, nearly two-thirds 
were out of work three months or 
more before finding new employment, 
and 31 per cent or nearly one-third, 
were out of work six months or more. 
Many who have dependents are out of 
work for a year or more. (3) It is 
harder to find temporary work to tide 
over the unemployment period. The 
study showed that less than one-third 
(31 per cent) found temporary work. 
(4) Many who want work, but can get 
along without working by depending 
on someeone else, do not try to find 
work. This means that family living 
standards are lower. (5) Many who 
are displaced in an industry where 
new machines have been introduced 
must find work in another industry 
where the skills required are alto- 
gether different, and often the new 
work means a lower standard of liv- 
ing. The study shows that 54 per cent 
of the new work was totally different 
and required learning new skills, and 
48 per cent took a reduction in pay. 


Part time employment is becom- 
ing a serious part of the unemploy- 
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ment problem. As was noted above, 
there has evidently been more part 
time work in the depression of 1930 
than in that of 1924. Even in a year 
of very high business activity such as 
last year, part time work in dull 
months makes severe inroads into 
wage earners’ incomes. In the month 
of July, 1929, workers’ incomes were 
lower than in June in industries em- 
ploying over half the wage earners in 
manufacturing. These losses of in- 
come were due almost entirely to part 
time unemployment. The only figures 
we have greatly minimize the losses 
to those working part time because 
they include also those who worked 
full time and only the average for 
all can be calculated. But these aver- 
age losses give an idea what part time 
means to the wage earner when it is 
remembered that they show only part 
of the loss. 

From June to July, the average 
wage for workers in manufacturing 
in the United States dropped from 
$27.79 a week to $26.54, or $1.25 a 
week. Since this figure includes many 
who work full time, losses of part 
time workers must be very much high- 
er than this. Wage decreases were 
particularly large in automobiles, 
where the average loss for all work- 
ers was about $4.50 a week, millinery 
and lace about $2.00, women’s cloth- 
ing about $1.60, and glass about $1.40. 


We have very little knowledge 
about the extent of part time work. 
The Federation is beginning Septem- 
ber to collect figures on part time 
with its monthly unemployment re- 
ports. These will be exceedingly val- 
uable as they will throw light on the 
extent of the problem. 

A preliminary questionnaire on part 
time was sent in August to a small 
group of unions affiliated with the 
Federation. Replies were received 
from 198 unions in 12 cities, represent- 
ing a membership of over 80,000. 
These reports show 26 per cent unem- 
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ployed and 15 per cent on part time 
in August. Where figures for part 
time are available in foreign coun- 
tries, they show that in March this 
year 12.6 per cent in Germany and 
28.9 per cent in Poland were working 
part time, and in Belgium and Switz- 
erland over four per cent were on 
part time. 


The social degeneration resulting 
from unemployment can hardly be 
estimated. First, there is physical dete- 
rioration, undernourishment not only 
for the wage earner but for his wife 
and children, often illness resulting 
from privation, anxiety for the future 
which is a constant strain on nerves. 
For growing children, undernourish- 
ment and privation at the period when 
they need to store strength for the 
future may mean permanent weak- 
ness. 


The moral and spiritual deteriora- 
tion resulting from undernourishment, 
anxiety and discouragement is even 
more serious. When a worker has 
given his best to his work and is laid 
off without consideration, when he has 
made every effort to save against the 
future only to see his savings wiped 
away again and again by unemploy- 
ment, when his attempts to rise to a 
better standard of living are repeated- 
ly annihilated by loss of work, is it 
any wonder that he loses hope? The 
injustice of it alone disheartens him. 
Can he be blamed if he develops an 
irresponsible attitude, lives up to the 
limit of his income while it lasts and 
appeals to charity when he is laid off? 
The wonder is that in spite of the con- 
stant drag of unemployment so many 
wage earners do save against the 
future, so few go to charity for help 
until they have exhausted every re- 
source for independent living and 
made every possible sacrifice. This — 
fact is striking evidence of the in- 
herent courage, independence and self- 
reliance of American working men and 
women. 


b 
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But the increasing iinsecurity of em- 
ployment is having its unmistakable 
effect on the morale of wage earners. 
It is undoubtedly an important cause 
of the increase in wage earner bank- 
ruptcy, of irresponsibility and appeals 
to charity in cities where employment 
is particularly unstable. The habit of 
dependence develops from just such 
circumstances. 


The extent of the dependence on 
charity is strikingly shown by figures 
from charity organizations in 79 cities 
collected by the Russell Sage Founda- 
tion. In the first half of 1930, over 
$24,000,000 was given out in relief by 
these charity organizations. A very 
large portion of the relief was due to 
unemployment. An average of more 
than 160,000 families applied for help 
each month. Even in the prosperous 
year of 1929, in the three most pros- 
perous months, relief given by charity 
organizations was over a million a 
month. 


These figures, impressive as they 
are, can not show the full extent of 
the human and economic waste result- 
ing from unemployment. To give a 
man charity when he wants work is 
to teach him dependence and take 
from him the satisfaction of earning 
his living by constructive activity. It 
is equally unsound economically to 
give men charity while they are idle 
instead of letting them create wealth 
by their labor. Unemployment is an 
indictment of our economic control. 


No employer would depend on char- 
ity to keep his machinery in repair or 
carry his overhead in dull seasons. 
And yet thousands actually depend on 
charity to carry their work force 
when they are not needed for produc- 
tion. Is not their investment in men 
as much their concern and responsi- 
bility as their investment in machines? 
Is it not vastly more important to the 
nation that its human resources be 
kept intact? 


We estimate that those wage earn- 
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ers who were thrown out of work by 
the business depression this year lost 
$1,200,000,000 in wages in the first 
half of 1930. (This figure does not in- 
clude agricultural workers or salaried 
employees.) Had they been at work 
they would have created wealth equal 
to more than the value of their wages. 
The country is therefore poorer by far 
more than a billion dollars. Their lost 
wages alone would have increased the 
total national income by 2.8 per cent. 


This huge loss in workers’ buying 
power has had its inevitable effect on 
business. It has added to depression 
forces and helped to postpone recoy- 
ery. Business needs the stimulation 
of consumer buying. Because stores 
have seen their trade falling off, they 
have ordered less from manufacturers, 
and manufacturers have been forced 
to curtail production. 


The importance of labor as con- 
sumer is one of the outstanding facts 
of the modern era. Eighty per cent of 
those who buy consumer products of 
our industries and use the consumer 
services of transportation, communi- 
cation and other industries, are work- 
ing men and their families. 


Labor’s purchase and use of indus- 
trial products has become a keystone 
on which our economic prosperity de- 
pends. Never has this been more 
forcefully demonstrated than in our 
present industrial depression. Work- 
ers’ purchasing power in the first six 
months of 1930 averaged 12 per cent 
below the same period of 1929. With 
the cumulative effects of unemploy- 
ment and part time work adding to 
depression forces, sales of department 
stores fell further below last year in 
June and July than in any other 
months this year. The failure of 
workers’ buying power is shown espe- 
cially in the clothing industries, for 
workmen must make last year’s out- 
fits do in order to stretch their reduced 
incomes over the necessaries of living 
—food and shelter. 
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As the forces of business depression 
were gathering, the President of the 
U.S. called to conference in the White 
House representatives of industries, 
of railroads, and of Labor. 


As a result of his conferences with 
employers and with Labor, President 
Hoover issued this statement to the 
press: 


The President was authorized by 
the employers who were present at 
this morning’s conference to state 
on their individual behalf that they 
will not initiate any movement for 
wage reduction, and it was their 
strong recommendation that this at- 
titude should be pursued by the 
country as a whole. They consid- 
ered that aside from the human 
considerations involved, the consum- 
ing power of the country will there- 
by be maintained. 


The President was also author- 
ized by the representatives of Labor 
to state that in their individual 
views and that as their strong rec- 
ommendation to the country as a 
whole that no movements beyond 
those already in negotiation should 
be initiated for increase of wages 
and that every cooperation should 
be given by Labor to industry in 
the handling of its problems. The 
purpose of these declarations is to 
give assurance that conflicts should 
not occur during the present situa- 
tion which will affect the continuity 
of work and thus to maintain sta- 
bility of employment. 


This definite repudiation of wage 
cuts as the method of meeting busi- 
ness depression was a constructive 
achievement. It meant a definite effort 
to maintain standards and to prevent 
the foundations of buying power from 
being completely undermined. It added 
a new element of security to wage 
earners’ status. It was recognition of 
the principle that the misfortunes of 
business are not to be handed over to 
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wage earners in the form of wage 
reductions. 

This agreement not to reduce wages 
has been lived up to by many large 
employers of labor who thus have 
shown their faith in high wages as an 
essential requirement for the mainte- 
nance of prosperity. 

There have been wage cuts by some 
large companies but chiefly by small 
firms and firms of less secure finan- 
cial foundations. Employers who have 
refused to make wage cuts deserve to 
be commended for their constructive 
policy and for their aid in averting a 
deeper business depression. Equal 
commendation is due labor organiza- 
tions which cooperated by not raising 
issues that might embarrass or inter- 
rupt efforts to turn the tide upward. 
Unions have again demonstrated their 
methods and their appreciation of the 
interdependence between tneir inter- 
ests and the interests of industry and 
society. 

Strategic as was this agreement 
against wage cuts, it did not prevent 
great and widespread suffering from 
dismissals, lay-offs, and part-time 
work. 

Difficult as this long depression is 
proving itself, it has disclosed with 
striking distinctness a growing re- 


sponsibility on the part of manage- 


ment for the workers on their pay 
rolls and an appreciation of wage 
earners aS consumers. 


Labor’s Unemployment Program. 
Under our present business econ- 
omy, people must have money to buy 


ioe fe ee 


f 


the necessaries of life and whatever — 
else they may include in their stand- — 
ards of living. For the great majority — 


of people employment is essential as 


a source of income. Loss of employ-— 


ment is a tragedy. Unless work is 


Oi 


obtainable, they can turn only to 


charity. 
Society has a responsibility for 


, 


providing service for all who need 
employment. i 
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To provide aid in finding employ- 
ment is the first constructive policy, 
though relief may be necessary for an 
emergency. Society through its or- 
ganized channels owes it to its work- 
ing citizens to provide them with in- 
formation of all available work oppor- 
tunities. Such a service would be 
equally useful to employers inform- 
ing them where to get the kind of 
employees they need. 


Private employment agencies profit 
through the misfortunes of workers. 
Labor turnover adds to their revenues. 
Their fees, even when legitimate, come 
at a time when the worker is least 
able to meet additional expenses. 


Some industrial managements have 
been opposed to the development of a 
federal agency because they found a 
special advantage to them in requiring 
workers to apply on their premises. 
But this to those seeking employment 
means the heavy hardship of going 
from place to place, consuming time 
and physical energy which could be 
saved by accumulating employment 
information in a central office. What- 
ever the type of central office, whether 
for all industries or special offices for 
special industries, the State owes to 
Labor services essential to their prog- 
ress and prosperity. The Government 
is now furnishing information and 
advisory service to other economic 
groups; the interests of wage earners 
are equally important to national ad- 
vancement. 

The State should also provide data 
on employment and unemployment in- 
dicating trends and other information 
necessary as the basis for constructive 
planning. Although widespread un- 
employment is recognized as a catas- 
trophe, our government does not 
gather unemployment statistics and 
does not assemble comprehensive in- 
formation showing when unemploy- 
ment may be increasing or decreasing. 

Because of the intricate interrela- 
tions existing in our economic struc- 
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ture, it is important to know shifts in 
employment as soon as they begin. 
Rapidity of technical change consti- 
tutes a distinct labor and social prob- 
lem which if allowed to accumulate, 
will bring catastrophic consequences. 
Increasing productivity with growing 
unemployment and with low incomes 
to wage earners will surely wreck 
industries. 


The basis for all planning to pre- 
vent unemployment is the records of 
what is happening in production, em- 
ployment and unemployment. Employ- 
ment and unemployment data should 
be supplemented by part time and 
man hours data. Accumulated records 
and understanding of the interplay of 
industrial forces will disclose con- 
structive policies. 


We propose as our program: 
1. Reduction in hours of work. 


As progress is made in increasing 
output and productivity, the world’s 
needs can be supplied in fewer hours 
of work, and benefits of this progress 
should be shared by those who do the 
work. The shorter work day and work 
week bring to wage earners oppor- 
tunities for other creative interests as 
well as for conservation of physical 
energy. 


Where work hours—daily and week- 
ly—are not progressively reduced to 
keep pace with scientific progress, 
practically the full cost of this prog- 
ress falls upon wage earners in the 
form of unemployment. Instead of 
laying off employees as productivity 
increases, the work day should be re- 
duced, the work week shortened and 
provisions for annual vacations with 
pay should reduce the work year. 


Progress should mean leisure for 
the fullness of life for all. Shorter 
work hours take the element of drudg- 
ery out of work and raise the work 
life as well as leisure to a higher plane 
so that workers become more efficient 
as workers and better citizens. 
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Reducing the hours per day, the 
five-day week, and vacations with pay 
are major proposals in our unemploy- 
ment program. 


2. Stabilization of Industry. 


The cumulative effects of unemploy- 
ment reach far beyond the workers 
themselves. The most effective solution 
of the problem is prevention. When 
industries accept their responsibility 
to their wage earners, and abandon 
the habit of laying off employees in 
order to reduce costs, they must face 
squarely stabilization of production. 
This is a technical problem which con- 
cerns the whole work organization, 
and to which all can contribute useful 
information and service. 

Management has records of poli- 
cies and results which will help indi- 
cate how rush periods may be antici- 
pated and plans for steady flow of 
work developed. Seasonal factors of- 
ten are due to forces outside the con- 
trol of industry. There are available 
technical skill and intelligence ade- 
quate to solve the production problems 
involved in regularization when man- 
agement embodies in its thinking the 
principle of responsibility for regular 
employment and annual incomes for 
its employees. Every group in the 
business organization can help in solv- 
ing the problem where the channels of 
cooperation are set up. In addition to 
what they can contribute to the prob- 
lem within the plant, wage earners 
because of their numbers and con- 
tacts with outsiders can help create 
for the company public good will and 
support, and in some cases directly 
increase patronage. The will to give 
such help grows out of a feeling of 
partnership which underlies coopera- 
tion. 

That the proposal to regularize pro- 
duction is practical has been repeat- 
edly demonstrated by establishments 
that have tackled the problem. It can 
be done when management and all 
connected with the undertaking ac- 


cept as basic in the determination of 
all policies that regular production 
must be maintained. Regularization 
requires careful planning and con- 
tinuous watchfulness, and ties in with 
production economics. All groups in 
industry must become “employment” 
minded, 


In working out a program to main- 
tain regularity of production, shorter 
work days and work weeks should 
synchronize with technical progress. 
Vacations with pay should be a factor 
in planning for wages and employ- 
ment on a yearly basis. 


| 
By thus assuring that the employees 
of various industries shall participate 
in the progress of industry and so- 
ciety through curtailment of work 
hours made possible by increased pro- 
ductivity, industries will help to pro- — 
vide buyers for the products which : 
they put on the market. Progressive — 
adjustments of hours should be accom- k 
panied by adjustments in compensa- ~ 
tion paid. Wage earners like all other 
citizens must have an annual income 
in order to maintain their standards 
of living and meet obligations in- 
curred on that basis. | 
, 


While individual production estab- 
lishments must work out the problem 
of stabilization for themselves, there 
is needed in addition team work by 
the whole industry and team work be- 
tween all industries To accomplish 
this there should be comprehensive 
planning by an advisory body, repre- 
sentative of all production and con- — 
sumer groups. Such a national eco- 
nomic council should plan the machin- $ 
ery for achieving economic equilib- — 
rium, and undertake to secure the co- 
operation of voluntary associations — 
and governmental agencies in a coor- — 


dinated undertaking. 


3. Efficient Management in Production — 
and in Sales Policies. t 


We must have money to pay the 


costs of living. The objective of all 
a 
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economic activity is profits. The high- 
er the profits the greater the amount 
that can be given the producers. Prof- 
its can be increased by elimination of 
wastes and greater efficiency in pro- 
duction and sales policies and methods. 


Accumulated inefficiences create the 
wastes that contribute to business 
failures and business depressions. 


All producers are part of our busi- 
ness society, individuals in business 
to get profits on their investments. 
Some invest capital, others technical 
capacity to direct operators, others 
technical capacity to carry on the pro- 
duction processes. All are directly 
concerned in increasing the total sum 
accruing from their joint efforts so 
the share of each may be larger. There 
is mutual obligation for efficiency and 
mutual right to demand efficiency. 
Each contributing group through its 
group organization should provide it- 
self with technical counsel for increas- 
ing efficiency in performing its special 
functions. The federal government 
should increase its service to industry 
both in the technical field and in sup- 
plying information on how to work 
efficiently. 


4. Nation-wide System of Employ- 
ment Exchanges. 


A nation-wide system of employ- 
ment exchanges, the state to estab- 
lish local services and the federal gov- 
ernment to provide the channels for 
pooling information and experience is 
essential to any plan for assuring con- 
tinuous employment for workers; an 
employment service is fundamental 
for better employment. Local ex- 
changes must be organized along lines 
that will assure the confidence and co- 
operation of those served—industries 
and workers. 


5. Adequate Records. 


Although our federal government 
and some of our state governments 
supply splendid statistical services, 
there are not available all of the facts 
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necessary to regularize production and 
prevent unemployment. Every unit 
and every functional group of our eco- 
nomic structure has a contribution to 
make in the accumulation of adequate 
records. With the government must 
rest coordination of available informa- 
tion and responsibility for furnish- 
ing it. 

We believe this purpose would be 
greatly advanced if the federal gov- 
ernment should consider unification of 
federal statistics so that they could 
be used for the widest comparative 
purposes. 

Appropriations for statistical work 
should be sufficiently adequate to en- 
able each federal department and 
agency to gather and compile the nec- 
essary information in its jurisdiction. 

The principles we outline for fed- 
eral agencies apply to state and mu- 
nicipal governments. 

Organized industries such as trade 
associations, are also clearing centers 
for the facts about a whole industry. 
Union headquarters accumulate facts 
concerning workers as employees and 
as consumers and citizens. National 
and international unions can suppie- 
ment the information compiled by 
trade associations. 


In addition to the standards and in- 
dications separate groups may fur- 
nish, it is necessary to know the facts 
of industry as a going concern in a 
community or an area that constitutes 
an economic unit. The necessity for 
planning for coordinated information 
requires cooperation between the or- 
ganized groups and industries. Co- 
ordinated planning is essential to co- 
operation to maintain prosperity and 
insure employment for all. 


6. Use of Public Works to Meet Cy- 
clical Unemployment. 


Since we have not mastered the 
principles or the technique of sustain- 
ed prosperity, we must be prepared to 
deal with business depression. Assum- 
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ing that business forces are control- 
lable, we must plan to stop the swing 
downward. The best way to inject new 
activity on large enough scale to have 
appreciable effect is to speed up con- 
struction of public works. To be most 
effective, steps must be taken when 
indications of business depression are 
evident. There should be an agency 
charged with this responsibility, or- 
ganized and alert to take action. 


7. Vocational Guidance and Retrain- 
ing. 
Vocational training and retraining 
must be tied in with our unemploy- 
ment program. 


Vocational and industrial education 
should give the workers that grasp 
of fundamentals of his industry that 
he may be able to adjust himself to 
changes or even a new occupation. The 
facts of employment and unemploy- 
ment are necessary in planning 
courses and for vocational guidance. 


Every employment bureau of our 
proposed national system should be 
able to assist workers displaced by 
new machinery or new processes, guid- 
ing them to employment for which 
their skills and experience can be 
adapted or giving them whatever re- 
training should be necessary. Society 
owes to such victims of progress as- 
sistance in meeting their personal 
problems in adjusting so that they too 
may share in benefits of social prog- 
ress. 


8. Special Study of Technological Un- 
employment. 


We need basic knowledge of dis- 
placement of workers by machines. 
We need to know when and where such 
displacements will take place and to 
establish the practice of providing in 
advance adjustments for such work- 
ers. 

The President of the United States 
will be asked to arrange for special 
study of technological unemployment 
and related problems. 
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9. Study Relief Proposals. 


Industries that have the problem of 
seasonal unemployment should work 
out some plan to take care of em- 
ployees during such periods of unem- 
ployment as cannot be prevented by ~ 
more scientific, efficient planning. This © 
has been done in some instances by ~ 
unions cooperating with management, — 
and a jointly created fund furnishes 
weekly incomes to workers during pe- 
riods of cyclical unemployment. 


A number of unions have provided 
unemployment funds for the relief of 
members out of work. 


We direct the E.C. make a thor- 
ough investigation of all plans, legis- 
lative and otherwise, that have been 
discussed or suggested for the express 
purpose of finding a practical way by 
which relief may be accorded those 
who are suffering from forced unem- 
ployment. 


10. Education for Life. 


In conclusion we believe that what 
is needed is not a revolutionary pro- 
gram or the creation of many new 
agencies, but overall planning based 
upon knowledge of significant trends 
so that existing agencies may function 
effectively and cooperate in carrying 
through a program for human prog- 
ress. 


The primary step is to have every 
individual prepared to take a construc- 
tive part in life and to make sure 
there are work opportunities available 
for all. This purpose necessitates that 
education be planned with specific ref- 
erence to the world of work. The 
training period involves three phases 
—education, vocational training and 
placement. None of these functions 
can be performed efficiently without 
intimate and continual knowledge of 
industrial trends and developments. 
To plan their school program educa- 
tional directors need to know: which 
industries are declining and at which ~ 
rate; which industries are expanding — 
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and at which rate; which industries 
are developing and at which rate; 
which technical changes are impend- 
ing; in which fields will research 
and experimentation probably bring 
changes; what are the possibilities for 
expanding demand to absorb increas- 
ing productivity in industries where 
technical changes have been installed. 
Such information as this kept up to 
date is a basic necessity for that ad- 
justment of policies that will keep edu- 
cation responsive to life needs. 

Not all pupils are interested in 
going into industry. There are those 
who look to the professions, the semi- 
professional jobs, clerical and service 
employment. Educators need just as 
careful detailed information in these 
fields as they do on industry. 


In addition to general education, 
everybody should have some special 
training through which he can earn 
his living. In our educational pro- 
gram we should include provisions for 
adult education. Now that education- 
al opportunities are no longer re- 
stricted to our youth, it is possible at 
any time that the need may arise for 
workers to prepare for new or allied 
callings. This is a practical answer 
to the problem developing from tech- 
nological progress and displacement 
of workers. The employment agencies 
should tie their work in with voca- 
tional training, retraining and guid- 
ance, 

For, in order for planning to be ef- 
fective, it is not enough for the lead- 
ers in each field to familiarize them- 
selves with developments in other ex- 
periences, but there should be per- 
sonal contact, conferences round the 
table between the leaders of all peo- 
ples for the purpose of discussion, in- 
terchange of experience and conclu- 
sions. Such discussions and confer- 
ences would have a profound effect 
upon all policy making and adminis- 
tration of work. What is important 
is understanding of the interdepend- 
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ence of problems and the interplay of 
causes and forces. The great problem 
is the need of finding the principles 
and technique of coordination. This 
is essential in making that prepara- 
tion for the work of life that will 
avoid preventable wastes and will en- 
able us to make constructive progress 
in planning for continuous employ- 
ment. There is need for the specialist 
to make this thinking so comprehen- 
sive that it reaches out to encompass 
the whole of human experience in or- 
der to fit his functional service in a 
coordinated plan for progress in life. 

(Pp. 98, 321) The past year has 
seen great progress in our unemploy- 
ment reports, due largely to the splen- 
did cooperation of local unions. The 
number of unions covered has grown 
from 930 in August, 1929, to more 
than 2,400 in August, 1930, and the 
membership covered has increased 
from 271,000 to 790,000. 


We are also giving a further serv- 
ice to cooperating locals. Each month 
a brief survey of local business con- 
ditions and an interpretation of the 
local unemployment situation is sent 
out with the postcard questionnaire 
to every local in the 24 cooperating 
centers. From the interest shown in 
these reports we are convinced they 
are a valued service to local execu- 
tives. 

Our figures on unemployment re- 
ceive wide publicity. They are given 
out each month in press releases and 
are carried by the leading papers and 
by hundreds of local papers in all 
parts of the country. Numbers of 
trade journals also quote them as au- 
thority on the employment situation. 
Through the present business depres- 
sion, when unemployment has been 
such an important factor, the public 
has watched our figures with keenest 
interest. We have kept the problem 
before the public mind, showing the 
immense number of persons affected 
and the critical effects of unemploy- 
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ment on the general economic wel- 
fare. This constant publicity and edu- 
cational work are most influential in 
stimulating action, and urging efforts 
to stabilize employment and prevent 
layoffs, 

Because of the wide and construc- 
tive influence of our figures on un- 
employment, we are now extending 
our reports to bring information on 
part time work. Part time work is 
an important phase of the unemploy- 
ment problem though one on which 
there is practically no information. 
A preliminary survey on part time 
work in August brought replies from 
198 cooperating unions in 12 cities, 
and covered 83,000 members. Fifteen 
per cent were on part time work. 

The public has little realization of 
the importance of this problem of part 
time work or its wide extent. Thou- 
sands of wage earners have their in- 
comes reduced each year by part time 
employment. Our figures will show 
the need of action and give the neces- 
sary information for unionists and all 
others who want to work for construc- 
tive improvements. 


(Pp. 104, 8305) Notwithstanding the 
acute unemployment existing through- 
out the United States, the U.S. Con- 
gress failed to pass two measures 
dealing directly with this subject. Sen- 
ator Wagner introduced three unem- 
ployment bills which passed the Sen- 
ate without any particular opposition. 
S. 3059 provided for advance planning 
of public improvements, and $150,000,- 
000 was to be appropriated and thus 
made available for immediate use 
when unemployment became acute. 
The House passed this bill after emas- 
culating its principal features. It is 
now in conference. S. 3060 providing 
for the establishment of a national 
employment system and for coopera- 
tion of the states in the promotion of 
such a system, failed of passage in the 
House. S. 3061 is the only bill that 
became a law. It provided that the 
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Bureau of Labor Statistics shall pub- 
lish at least once each month changes 
in the employment. 


(P. 322) The president of the A. 
F. of L. and the presidents of the 
departments were requested to call on 
the President of the U.S. and request 
that a long range planning commit- 
tee of Public Works be created so as 
to avert future unemployment. 


(1932, pp. 20, 313) Estimates based 
on government figures show that un- 
employment this year averaged 10,- 
826,000 persons in the first nine 
months, and that in June, July and 
August the number of out of work 
passed the 11,000,000 mark. 

Nearly one-third of all our non 
agricultural wage and small salaried 
workers have been unable to earn thei 
livelihood this year, and in the sum- 
mer months more than one-third hav 
been without income. This is the ge 
eral average, but in many industries 
the situation is far worse. In October, 
union reports show 65% out of work 
in building, 46% in metal trades, 42% 
in manufacturing, 38% in water trans- 
port, 31% in theatres, and 50% among 
musicians and other professionals. 
During the summer unemployment in 
clothing and textile industries reached 
51%. Some cities report conditions 
even worse than this. In October, 
building trades report that in Cleve- 
land 76% of their membership were 
out of work and in addition 14% ol 
part time so that only 10% had full 
employment; in Buffalo 70% were ow 
of work and only 138% had full em- 
ployment; in Birmingham, Detroii 


Metal trades report that in Los An 
geles only 1% of their membershij 
were on full time in October, 669 


out of work; in Cleveland only 4% o1 
full time, 63% out of work. a 
reports could be listed indefinitely fo1 
other trades, i 
In addition to those entirely without 


é 
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work, millions more have only part 
time employment. A number of in- 
dustries, especially in manufacturing 
and mining, report that more than 
half those at work are on short sched- 
ule; in manufacturing, those on part 
time average less than three-quarters 
of their full pay, and many are re- 
ceiving less than half pay. 


Reports from trade unions show that 
an average of nearly 21% of the mem- 
bership have been working part time 
this year (first 9 months) and that 
part time work increased from 19% 
in January to 22% in September. 


With these losses, due to full or part 
unemployment, and with curtailment 
of wages in addition, millions of work- 
ers’ families are living far below the 
minimum standard for health and ef- 
ficiency. We estimate that, counting 
all workers and those dependent upon 
them, at least 60,000,000 persons are 
now living below minimum standards 
—nearly half our entire population. 
Forty millions of them have been 
dragged into poverty by depression; 
twenty million more are in industries 
where living conditions even in normal 
times are below standard. 


Could there be a more serious in- 
dictment of our present economic or- 
der? We are denying one-third of 
our wage and small salaried workers 
the right to work; we are slowly stary- 
ing nearly half our population. 


Because the effects of unemploy- 
ment are lived out silently, in millions 
of homes, our nation is not yet fully 
conscious of its significance or its in- 
fluence on our future. Slow starvation 
means that gradually physical vitality 
is being sapped, anxiety and despair 
are creating a spirit of suspicion, fear 
and rebellion. Families are burdened 
with debts which will last long 
after depression is over, millions are 
driven into dependency. Skills for 
work are lost and even the desire to 
work, many will never again be able 
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to earn their living. People cannot 
go on for two or more years without 
work or income and keep normal. The 
futility of it destroys their self-respect. 
Resentment and despair may replace 
that fine spirit of independence and 
responsibility which has characterized 
our people. In short, millions are los- 
ing the capacity to live constructively 
and contribute in a creative way to 
our national life. 


That we should allow this national 
deterioration when we have in our 
farms and industries a wealth of re- 
sources to supply every need, is sheer 
stupidity. Our productive capacity has 
not failed, but our planning to use 
and distribute the product. If as a 
nation we are alive to the problem and 
turn our combined intelligence to meet 
it, as we turned every resource to win 
the world war, we can check this 
wholesale destruction of human per- 
sonalities. Our energies must be re- 
directed to restore sanity and balance 
in economic life. 


The Federation estimates of unem- 
ployment in the United States, based 
on government figures, show that this 
year nearly 8,000,000 more persons 
have been out of work than in April 
1930. Unemployment this year in- 
creased steadily till September. Al- 
though normally employment im- 
proves during the spring and there are 
more jobs in summer than in winter, 
this year over 1,200,000 persons were 
thrown out of work from January to 
August; only 560,000 of them found 
even temporary work in September. 


Trade union figures show a smaller 
percentage of unemployment than that 
of workers as a whole. The per cent 
of trade union members out of work 
this year has averaged 23.7, while the 
average for the country as a whole 
was 31.8% (nine months). This is 
striking evidence of the protection un- 
ions have given their members. 


Due to unemployment and wage re- 
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ductions, workers’ income at present 
is scarcely more than half that of 
1929; their loss this year alone will 
probably be at least $25,000,000,000. 
By the end of its third year the de- 
pression will have cost workers more 
than $48,000,000,000 in wage and sal- 
ary losses alone. 


Unquestionably, workers have borne 
the brunt of depression. Their loss 
is far greater than that of any other 
group, far more devastating in its 
consequences. This $48,000,000,000 
of lost income exceeds the entire cost 
of the world war to the United States 
(slightly over $40,000,000,000 to date). 
Although living costs have declined 
somewhat the relief afforded by lower 
prices has been slight compared to 
total losses. 

Work is the source of our wealth. 
In agriculture, industry, transporta- 
tion, construction, work transforms 
raw materials into goods that have 
value. The value created is the stream 
of wealth which supplies income to 
every family, whether worker, man- 
ager or millionaire; the force which 
creates it is the skill, intelligence and 
devotion invested by workers and 
management, coupled with capital 
furnished by stockholders or other 
investors. Those who invest the work 
of their hands and minds have a right 
to claim a good living from the pro- 
ceeds of their investment; this is their 
only source of income. Time was 
when industry could not produce 
enough to provide a good living for 
all; production was limited to what 
men could make by their hands with 
simple tools. But today machinery 
has made it possible to produce more 
than enough to fill every need for all 
our people and add many so-called 
luxuries as well. There is no excuse 
for anyone to go hungry or do with- 
out any of the necessaries for a good 
life. 

Whether all shall have a good living 
depends on the distribution of income 
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at its source. That is, the payment — 
in right proportion of wages, salaries 

and dividends by each individual oper- — 
ating unit. The proportion of this 
distribution is vital to our national — 
life. Not only does it determine — 
whether men and women shall live in 
comfort, or be deprived of the very 
essentials of life; it also helps to de- 
termine whether our economic life as 
a whole shall go forward with bal-— 
ance in continued growth and pros-— 
perity, or be wrecked periodically by 
business depression. 


During our recent years of prosper-— 
ity the natural flow of wealth was dis- 
torted. Income was distributed in 
such a way as to benefit the high in- 
come groups at the expense of work- 
ers and to encourage expansion of 
producing capacity without providing 
for the consumption of an increased 
volume of goods. 


From 1922 to 1929 industry increas- 
ed its dividend payments far more 
rapidly than its payments of wages 
and salaries; wages and salaries in- 
creased 45.5%; dividends 143.1%, or 
more than three times as much. (These 
figures cover all industry.) During 
first year of depression, dividend pay- 
ments actually increased 5% while 
wage and salary payments declined 
15%. Each year from 1924 to 192 
more than $5,000,000,000 has been 
paid by industry in dividends to stock- 
holders and in 1930 dividends exceedec¢ 
$8,500,000,000. 


Payment of huge sums in dividends — 
helped to swell the incomes of the very 
rich. Only a small portion of the 
dividends paid in this country go t 
families of moderate income. In 192 
86.5% of all dividends were paid t 
persons who had an investment of at 
least $100,000. Other factors also piled 
up income for the wealthy—specula 
tion on the stock exchange, and b 
nuses, fees, special privileges given 
by industry to those it favors. 
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Thus, while workers’ income in- 
creased by only 45.5% from 1922 to 
1929, incomes over $100,000 increased 
389.3%. In 1929, when some 20,000,- 
000 of our citizens were living below 
minimum standards for health and ef- 
ficiency, 14,800 persons received in- 
comes of more than $100,000, and 513 
received $1,000,000 each. 


What was the result of piling up ex- 
cesS income in the hands of a few 
while workers’ share fell away? 


Since a man who has over $100,000 
income cannot possibly spend it all 
for the necessaries of living, he re- 
invests a large portion. Piling up 
viches, therefore, greatly increased 
the volume of money available for in- 
vestment in industry. New corporate 
capital issues—that is, stocks and 
bonds issued to furnish capital to in- 
dustry—increased rapidly and much 
of this new capital went to build new 
industrial plants and equipment. From 
1922 to 1929, new capital issues in- 
creased 213% compared to 45.5% in- 
crease in wages and salaries. Thus, 
our producing Capacity increased rap- 
idly, without corresponding growth in 
buying power. 


In addition to its huge dividend pay- 
ments, as shown above, industry was 
piling up large surplus funds each 
year. For profits were so great that 
even after dividends and taxes had 
been paid, the surplus amounted to 
nearly $2,500,000,000 each year (aver- 
age). In the stock market boom plants 
were tempted to invest their surplus 
in brokers’ loans where it would draw 
from 9% to 12% interest, with small 
risk to them. Thus, at the peak of the 
stock boom, industry was contributing 
$3,600,000,000 to increase speculation. 
From January 1926 to the 1929 peak 
this speculative use of industrial 
funds increased 515.7%. A consider- 
able portion of the income paid to the 
very rich also helped to increase spec- 
ulation. 
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Summing up: The wealth created by 
industry was so distributed that new 
capital increased 213%, industrial sur- 
plus used for speculation increased 
515%, while wages and salaries in- 
creased only 45.5%. Producing ca- 
pacity was increased beyond the ca- 
pacity of consumers to buy; specula- 
tion became more profitable than nor- 
mal business activity. 


Increased capitalization is a con- 
tinued charge on industry. Every new 
issue of stock means a claim for more 
dividends. Beside these new stock is- 
sues, industry paid $8,600,000,000 to 
its stock holders in stock dividends in 
these 8 years—another increase in the 
claim of stock holders over its income. 
A large part of the growth in dividend 
payments was due to this increase in 
capitalization and multiplication of 
shares of stock. 


There is definite shortage of buying 
power among wage and small-salaried 
workers. Since they buy 83% of all 
goods sold to consumers, their buying 
power is vital to our national welfare. 
Industry depends on it. The shortage 
of workers’ income was the brake 
which checked our economic progress 
in 1929. Engineers estimate that in 
that year of peak activity our indus- 
tries were equipped to produce 50% 
more than could be consumed. Even 
the goods that were produced could 
not all be paid for. The deficit in buy- 
ing power in 1929 was probably made 
up by selling goods below cost to those 
who otherwise could not buy. This 
represents a huge loss to industry. 


If industry does not provide con- 
sumers with sufficient income to buy 
its product, it cannot sell enough to 
cover overhead and earn profits. Un- 
questionably, the “profitless prosper- 
ity” which thousands of business con- 
cerns experienced before 1930 was due 
to the shortage of consumer buying 
power. Paying money to increase divi- 
dends when wages anc worker’s buy- 
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ing power are not increased propor- 
tionately, is only cutting away indus- 
try’s power to earn dividend. Con- 
sumer buying power must come out 
of industrial income; if it is not given 
at first in the form of wages, it will 
be taken later in the form of bad 
debts. And when the disproportion 
becomes too great, depression is the 
basic cure, with its widespread and 
unnecessary business wreckage. A 
consistent policy of increasing wages 
as rapidly as possible would in the 
long run bring greater and more gen- 
eral profit to all, 


The effect of workers’ income losses 
on business in general has been strik- 
ingly shown during the depression. 
When workers could not buy, retail 
trade took losses almost equal to the 
decline in workers’ income. 


' Since all industry depends ultimate- 
ly on retail trade as the outlet for 
its products these losses were reflected 
through our entire industrial system. 
Factories and mines found their or- 
ders cut; railroads have been in seri- 
ous straits through loss of traffic; no 
industry has escaped. The market for 
over one-third of our consumer prod- 
uct has been cut away. 


Industry cannot possibly recover 
until workers’ buying power is re- 
stored. The income loss from unem- 
ployment has been very great, and 
millions of dollars have also been cut 
from worker’s pay envelopes by wage 
reductions. Failure of workers’ in- 
come was a primary cause of depres- 
sion; we cannot hope to get out of 
depression by the same means which 
brought us in. 


Relief — (1932, pp. 58, 361) Im- 
mediately when Congress convened on 
December 7th Senators LaFollette and 
Costigan became the joint authors 
of an unemployment relief measure 
which provided for an appropriation 
of $375,000,000 to be used in sup- 
plying aid to those who were in dis- 
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tress caused by unemployment. The 
A. F. of L. supported this bill with 
all the power and influence which it 
could command. By direction of the 
E.C. a conference of the officers of 
national and international unions was 
held at the headquarters of the A. F. 
of L. on February 9th. A strong ap- 
peal for the enactment of unemploy- 
ment relief legislation was adopted. 
Those in attendance at the conference 
called in a body upon the President of 
the U.S., the Speaker of the House 


and the President of the Senate, urg- — 
ing them not only to favor but to bring 
about the enactment of the Costigan- 
LaFollette Bill at the earliest possible 
date. 

The opponents of this relief legisla- 
tion introduced a number of substi- 
tutes and amendments for the obvious 
purpose of bringing about the defeat — 
of this important legislation. To our 
surprise and disappointment the bill 
was defeated by a vote of 48 to 35. 

The E.C. continued its efforts to se- 
cure the enactment of unemployment — 
relief legislation. It appealed to Con- 
gress for the passage of adequate re- 
lief legislation, emphasizing in a most 
forcible way the increasing need of — 
those who were in distress because 
of continued widespread unemploy- 
ment. The continued aggressive ap- b 
peal of the E.C. for the enactment — 
of unemployment relief legislation — 
was inspired by a determination to re- — 
deem the pledge made organized labor — 
by the President of the A. F. of L. 
when he made the following statement , 
at the Vancouver convention: 


“T propose to go, in the name of thal 
K.C. and with the E.C., to the Con-— 
gress of the U.S. as soon as it con- 
venes and there tell them, in the name — 
of Labor, that an emergency exists in 
the U.S. comparable with the emer-— 
gency that existed during the war, 
and that we are knocking at the doors - 
of Congress now, in the name of those — 
millions of idle workers, and that we 
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shall appeal and demand that Con- 
gress, without further delay, appro- 
priate a sufficient amount of money, 
let it be millions or billions, in order 
to feed the hungry and care for them.” 
Following the defeat of the Costi- 
gan-LaFollette Bill, Senator LaFol- 
lette introduced another bill providing 
for the appropriation of $5,500,000,000 
for relief of unemployment. Hearings 
were held on this measure. Senator 
Wagner later introduced a bill which 
provided that $375,000,000 be loaned 
or advanced to the states for the pur- 
pose of relieving distress. He also pro- 
posed a measure which authorized the 
construction of public works. After 
all these relief measures had appar- 
ently met with defeat, a number of 
our friends in the U.S. Senate joined 
in the presentation of a relief bill 
which finally passed the Senate. The 
House also prepared and passed a 
similar measure. After numerous 
meetings of the Conference Commit- 
tees of the two Houses and after re- 
peated votes taken by the House and 
Senate, on controversial clauses, a bill 
was passed on July 16th and signed by 
the President which provided for the 
appropriation of $2,122,000,000 for re- 
lief purposes. This measure author- 
ized loans to states and municipalities 
for immediate relief of distress, for 
the construction of  self-liquidating 
public works and for a limited amount 
of public building construction on the 
part of the federal government. It 
authorized loans to be made by the 
federal reserve bank direct to private 
industry and individuals based on ade- 
quate security if the applicant certi- 
fied that a loan cannot be obtained 
through the customary channels. 


The capitalization of the Recon- 
struction Finance Corporation was in- 
creased to $3,800,000,000, an addition of 
$1,800,000,000. The measure provides 
that this added capital is to be obtain- 
ed through sales of the Corporation’s 
notes, debentures, bonds, and other 
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such obligations. A section of the 
measure provides that a special fund 
of $800,000,000 is made available for 
loans to the states for immediate re- 
lief purposes. It provides that not 
more than 15 per cent of the amount 
thus made available can be secured 
by any one state. The bill provides 
that the loan for self-liquidating proj- 
ects amounts to $1,500,000,000. A pro- 
vision of the law which is of especial 
importance to Labor, appropriating 
money for public works, provides that 
in the construction of relief projects 
convict labor cannot be used and that 
no individual employed shall be per- 
mitted to work more than thirty hours 
in any one week. It also provides 
that the wages to be paid must be 
predetermined in the _ specifications. 
Preference is given to ex-service men 
with dependents. The publicity clause 
of the measure which was adopted by 
the House was finally accepted by the 
Senate. 

The A. F, of L. did not regard the 
amount of money appropriated by 
Congress for relief purposes adequate 
to meet the existing and growing 
needs for help and assistance to those 
who are suffering so keenly from the 
effects of unemployment. We urged 
Congress to regard the existing situ- 
ation as a great emergency, serious 
in all its aspects and grave in its po- 
tential consequences. We emphasized 
the increasing needs of the approach- 
ing winter and the increasing demands 
which would be made upon relief 
agencies for help and assistance. It 
is the purpose to bring to the attention 
of the members of Congress when 
they convene on December 5th, the 
increasing needs of the existing situa- 
tion and to appeal again for an urgent 
appropriation of an adequate amount 
to meet the requirements of the situa- 
tion which now exists in all the states, 
cities and communities throughout the 
land. 


(1938, pp. 91,425) The present na- 
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tional relief bill is about $1,000,000,000 
a year, according to the July report of 
the Federal Emergency Relief Admin- 
istration. Of the total bill, about 5 per 
cent is now being furnished by private 
funds, 95 per cent by public funds; 
and of the public funds approximately 
70 per cent is from the Federal Gov- 
ernment, 10 per cent from the states 
and 20 per cent from local govern- 
ments. This huge sum of relief is over 
and above the help given by neighbors, 
relatives, trade unions, churches and 
other organizations, which mounts into 
further millions, for care for the un- 
employed is now a large item in the 
budget of nearly every American fam- 
ily which has any source of income. 
For public relief, it is clear from the 
above figures that the unemployed are 
now depending largely on the Federal 
Government for sustenance, and the 
living standard they will be permitted, 
low enough at best, will be determined 
by the Federal mbney appropriated by 
the next Congress. 


The Federal Emergency Relief Ad- 
ministration was established by the 
Federal Emergency Relief Act of 1933 
and went into operation on May 22, 
1933. Under the Act, Congress made 
-available $500,000,000 to be expended 
through the states, half to be given on 
a matching basis—one dollar from the 
Federal fund for every $3 of public 
money spent in the state in the three 
preceding months; the other half is a 
discretionary fund from which grants 
may be made when necessary without 
regard to matching. 

Up to August 31, 1933, $150,135,000 
had been expended from this $500,- 
000,000 Federal fund. With a winter 
ahead of us when need will unques- 
tionably be greater than ever before, 
it seems probable that the remainder 
of this Federal fund will be exhausted 
by February. 

In spite of the fact that unemploy- 
ment had decreased by nearly 2,000,- 
000 between March and July, and that 
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the number out of work in August this 
year was at least 5 per cent below last 
August, the number of families re- 
ceiving public relief in our principal 
cities in August, 1938, was between 85 
and 90 per cent higher than last year. 
We cannot expect relief needs to be 
ended as soon as men begin to go back 
to work. On the contrary, even if un- 
employment is reduced in the next 
months, relief needs must be expected 
to continue near or even above the 
present level. Since employers tend to 
reemploy those most recently laid off, 
the first jobs are not necessarily given 
to those who need them most, and we 
have a situation where thousands are 
finding their resources exhausted by 
long unemployment and are becoming 
dependent on relief, while other thou- 
sands are going back to work. 

Relief given from Federal funds 
this summer was higher in August 
than in July: $48,721,713 in July and © 
$49,882,034 in August. 

In making grants from the $900,- 
000,000 fund, the Federal Administra- 
tion adheres to the principles of Fed- 
eral-state cooperation laid down in the 
Emergency Relief Act. The ability of 
states to contribute is investigated and 
state contributions required on a 
matching basis where possible. Texas, 
Illinois, Michigan, Kentucky, are 
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among those required to raise funds — 
through the action of their legisla-— 
tures before receiving a Federal grant. ~ 


Although the field agents of the ~ 


Federal Relief Administration are in-— 
structed to raise standards of relief, — 


the amounts given are seriously in- 
adequate in very many cases. While ~ 
relief given per family averaged — 
$16.85 a month from April to July, 
amounts vary between different states — 
from $4.00 per family per month in 
Mississippi to $30.00 in New York state. — 
The average family receiving relief 
has between four and five members 
(4.4 members) ; when it is considered | 
that, at June 1983 prices, $21.50 a 


— 
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week was the necessary budget to give 
a family of four even a bare subsist- 
ence, the serious inadequacy of even 
the highest relief of $30 a month— 
$7.50 a week—is obvious. The social 
consequences of a living at this level 
for 3,500,000 people are the more 
striking when it is realized that many 
of the recipients of relief are children. 
Reports from Philadelphia and New 
York State show that 44 per cent of 
the persons on relief rolls are children 
under 16 years of age. 

The Federal Emergency Relief Ad- 
ministration, in its rules for adminis- 
tering relief, states as follows: 

“Relief shall be given as provided in 
this Act to all needy unemployed per- 
sons and/or their dependents. 

“This imposes an obligation on the 
State emergency relief administration 
and on all the political subdivisions of 
the States administering relief. Inso- 
far as lies in their power, to see to it 
that all such needy unemployed per- 
sons and/or their dependents shall re- 
ceive sufficient relief to prevent suffer- 
ing and to maintain minimum living 
standards.” _ 

While the provisions of the relief 
administration allow payments for 
rent, fuel and light, clothing, medical 
care and other necessaries, since local 
funds, even when supplemented by 
Federal grants, are all too often to- 
tally inadequate to supply these needs, 
relief in most cases is limited to im- 
mediate needs for food. Rent is paid 
in some cases—in Milwaukee up to $25 
a month, and rent payments are also 
made in Boston and in New York 
State, although not in all cases, and in 
other localities—and clothing and 
medical care are sometimes included. 


Relief furnished by public funds is 
being supplemented to some extent by 
distributing the surplus agricultural 
products taken over by the govern- 
ment. Of five million hogs slaughtered, 
those which can be used for food are 
being distributed by the Relief Ad- 


ministration, but nothing has yet been 
done to provide for distributing sur- 
plus cotton, wheat, rice, eggs, poultry, 
butter and other products. Of the sup- 
plies of Farm Board wheat and cotton 
given the Red Cross for distribution, 
the wheat was exhausted by the mid- 
dle of September, and very little is 
left of the cotton. Therefore, whatever 
surplus agricultural product is to be 
made available to the unemployed 
must be designated for that purpose 
by the Agricuitural Adjustment Ad- 
ministration and the Federal Emer- 
gency Relief Administration. 

In view of the great need which 
faces the unemployed this winter, the 
following recommendations are made: 


1. That the A. F. of L. insist on 
adequate relief appropriations from 
Federal funds by Congress imme- 
diately after its reconvening in Janu- 
ary, so that funds may be available by 
February when it is expected the pres- 
ent appropriations will be exhausted. 


2. That we insist that the surplus 
agricultural product be made ayail- 
able for distribution to the unem- 
ployed. 


3. That the A. F. of L. and all state 
and local Federations of labor do all 
in their power to educate public opin- 
ion to the immensity of the relief need 
this winter. There is danger that tax- 
ation and appropriations for relief 
may not have the necessary public 
support, since there is widespread be- 
lief that the reemployment of millions 
has greatly reduced relief needs, and 
that relief needs are therefore less 
than last winter. 


4. That special consideration be 
given to the character of taxation 
which is being passed by state govern- 
ments in order to raise funds for re- 
lief. Higher incomes and _ surplus 
profits should be made to bear their 
fair share of the burden. 


(Pp. 102, 428) The Wagner-Peyser 
Act “to provide for the cooperation of 
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the federal government with the sev- 
eral states and territories and the Dis- 
trict of Columbia in relieving the 
hardships and suffering caused by 
unemployment” is being administered 
in a more practical manner than that 
followed by the Reconstruction Fi- 
nance Committee in relief measures. 
The law provides for an appropriation 
of $500,000,000, half of which is given 
outright to the states under certain 
conditions. The other half is granted 
the states on the matching basis of one 
federal dollar for three dollars of pub- 
lic money spent within the state for 
unemployment relief during April and 
May of this year. 

Harry L. Hopkins was appointed 
Federal Emergency Relief Adminis- 
trator. In the beginning there was 
some complaint that strikers were re- 
fused relief and that very small wages 
were paid by the states from the funds 
appropriated by the government. This 
has been changed, however, for on 
July 21 Administrator Hopkins issued 
an order that the Federal Emergency 
Relief Administration would not at- 
tempt to judge the merits of labor dis- 
putes and relief should be given the 
families of striking wage earners af- 
ter careful investigation had shown 
that their resources were not sufficient 
to meet the emergency needs. If the 
Department of Labor determines that 
a strike is unreasonable and unjusti- 
fied, the relief money is withheld. But 
under existing conditions no claim can 
be made that any strike is unjustified. 

Mr. Hopkins also announced that 
the wages fixed in the supplementary 
blanket code to the National Recovery 
Act should apply to relief work. 


The order stated that after August 
1, these minimum wages should be 
paid: In cities of over 500,000 popu- 
lation, $15 per week; between 250,000 
and 500,000 population, $14.50: be- 
tween 2,500 and 250,000 population, 
$14; less than 2,500 population, 20 per 
cent increase in all wages providing 
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this does not raise the amount in ex- 
cess of $12. 


All of these wages will apply also to 
the immediate trade areas of such 
cities and towns. The prevailing wage 
rate must be rigidly adhered to in each 
locality. If the prevailing wage is 40 
cents or more per hour, that must be 
paid, but in no case shall payment be 
less than 30 cents per hour. Grants 
made under the Emergency Relief Act 
of 1933 can be used only in paying | 
wages at or above 30 cents an hour. 


These rates represent a slight im- . 
provement as in many cases local re- 
lief administrations were paying 50 
cents to $1 a day. The order also for-_ 
bade persons under sixteen years of 
age being employed, or working any . 
one more than 40 hours in any one 
week except those in a managerial or 
executive capacity. 


(1934, pp. 114, 543) It is a principle 
of civilization that society must make ~ 
provision for those in need. With the 
breakdown of our business structure, — 
those thrown out of jobs numbered 
millions from every walk in life. What-_ 
ever of old Poor Law attitude toward — 
the needy lingers in our relief admin- 
istration should vanish before the ex- 
perience of the past four years. The 
unemployed are the victims of our in- 
adequate understanding of economic 
principles and business administration - 
together with maladjustments in for- 
eign markets. No personal blame can 
be attached to them for their misfor- 
tune, nor should any stigma be asso- 
ciated with relief for their period of 
need. Relief is compensation for the 
injury which our economic cataclysm 
had done to their business and job in- 
vestments. Organized society must as- 
sume responsibility for meeting needs 
due to social insecurities. 


The relief problem is huge as is 
shown by the totals of unemployed and 
by the expenditures of the Federal 
Emergency Relief Administration. 
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In October, 1938, an unemployment 
relief census was taken covering fam- 
ilies receiving public unemployment 
relief during that month. 

The census showed the following 
significant facts: More than half the 
families on relief were in 8 states, 
Pennsylvania, New York, Illinois, 
Ohio, Michigan, California, Oklahoma 
and Texas, and a third of the families 
in the first four states. In three states, 
Florida, South Carolina and West Vir- 
ginia, one-quarter of the population 
was dependent on relief, while the 
average for continental United States 
was approximately 10; 7 states have 
5 per cent or less on relief; large cities 
averaged higher than the U.S. as a 
whole; small families (2 to 4 persons) 
less frequently turned to relief and 
larger families (5 or more) more fre- 
quently; detached individuals consti- 
tuted 13 per cent of all relief cases 
and a larger proportion in the cities 
than in the United States as a whole. 
Children constituted a disproportion- 
ately large part of the relief group; 
42 per cent of relief persons were chil- 
dren under 16. whereas this group 
constituted 31 per cent of the popula- 
tion. Those between 6 and 13 showed 
the greatest proportion, although each 
age group up to 18 showed an excess 
of relief cases over its proportion to 
the entire population. 


(P. 117) When provisions have been 
made for the dependent young and 
aged—two groups for whom society 
has accepted its responsibility, and 
also for the sick, there still remain the 
millions seeking jobs, competent and 
willing to work. There are the girls 
and boys turning from schools into the 
responsibilities of adult life and the 
workers who have successfully held 
jobs over periods of years or even 
decades. 

Wage earners are at a disadvantage 
in preparing against the emergencies 
they meet in earning their incomes. 
Few industries have paid high wages 
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or accepted the responsibility growing 
out of employing persons to work. We 
have long accepted the principle that 
ownership grows out of creative work, 
but have not carried the principle into 
modern production relationships. We 
have failed to recognize that workers 
who invest their producing capacity in 
making products or providing services 
have at least as real an equity in a 
business as the person who invests 
capital. This equity in the undertak- 
ing entitles the work relationship to 
some degree of protection. The rights 
of a worker attached to a payroll must 
be worked out by workers organized 
for collective responsibility and in ne- 
gotiation with employers. We have 
just begun the development of the im- 
plications of Labor’s equity in the job 
aided by legal recognition of the prin- 
ciple in Section 7 (a) of the National 
Recovery Act. 


The next step in the development is 
acceptance of responsibility for a 
stable income for wage earners. Hither 
there must be assured work or re- 
serves must be accumulated to pay 
wages when production falls off. 


The A. F. of L. has endorsed the 
principle of unemployment compensa- 
tion and formulated principles recom- 
mended for legislative measures. We 
believe that the adoption of a federal 
measure similar to the bill introduced 
by Senator Wagner in the last Con- 
gress, would greatly facilitate the en- 
actment of state measures and might 
facilitate the establishment of the 
principle by industries. 

We reaffirm the principles adopted 
by the convention of 1932 for unem- 
ployment compensation measures. 

(P. 120) The adoption of any legis- 
lative program would not remove the 
need for emergency relief during the 
coming years or make unnecessary a 
permanent relief program. There is 
need to rewrite our Poor Laws into 
public welfare measures enlarging 
their recognition of Society’s obliga- 
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tion to all persons incapable of earn- 
ing a living, and eliminating their 
stigma of pauperism. We recommend 
the following principles as basie in 
such a program: 

Because every individual is en- 
titled to an opportunity to earn his 
living, every worker deprived of em- 
ployment is entitled to the essentials 
of life. Relief must be supplied the 
needy. 


These essentials must not be pro- 
vided at the expense of sub-standard 
living for the employed—extension of 
poverty is not a sound policy, for 
maintenance and restoration of buying 
is the primary objective in recovery. 

To increase production and to de- 
velop new employment opportunities 
are the only ways to relieve unemploy- 
ment. Our present production level is 
so low that we are not producing 
enough goods to enable our citizens 
to live at their accustomed standards. 
Some jobs can be available if the work 
week were drastically reduced to 30 
hours without reduction in pay, so 
that the result would be immediate in- 
crease in buying in the retail market. 
Relief is not a permanent substitute 
for normal producing of wealth and 
earning of income. It should provide 
income for the emergency in such a 
way as to conserve the morale and 
producing ability of the individual. 
Work is the keystone in any relief 
program. A well planned program of 
public works and national conserva- 
tion is the most direct way to start up 
the depressed heavy or durable goods 
industries. By putting the unemployed 
back to work in the heavy industries, 
new consuming power will still further 
stimulate the consumer goods indus- 
tries. 


(P. 571) The A. F. of L. requests 
the administrator of the FERA, also 
all State Administrators, to take im- 
mediate action to have the maximum 
of relief per family raised to meet the 
requirements made necessary by the 
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above mentioned increase in the cost 
of living. 

(1935, pp. 66, 495) The extent of 
our national problem of relief may be 
best measured by the extent of unem- 
ployment. At the opening of the first 
year of depression, 1930, there were 
3,216,000 unemployed. In March, 1930, 
the figures stood at 3,548,000. Three 
years later, in March, 1933, unemploy- 
ment reached 13,689,000—its highest 
mark. In three years, more than ten 
million men and women were added to 
the jobless army—a development with- 
out precedent or parallel in the indus- 
trial history of the world. 


In May, 1983, when the FERA be- 
gan to function, the number of cases 
was 28 times greater and the amount 
expended almost 24 times greater than 
the same month of 1929. 


Prior to May, 1933, the Reconstruc- 
tion Finance Corporation had carried 
on relief and work relief activities 


through allocation of funds to 
states. ... 
The Federal Emergency Relief Ad- 


ministration was established on May 
22, 1933, and in that month 4,250,000 
families, or nearly 19,000,000 persons, 
were receiving relief from public 
funds. 


From the outset, the major portion — 


of the Federal Emergency Relief Ad- 
ministration’s work was devoted to 
direct relief activities. 
time an effort was made to provide as 


much relief as possible in the form of — 


work projects. One of the agencies 
designed to accomplish this purpose 
was the Civilian Conservation Corps, 


~ 


At the same — 


ni tot 


instituted under the Emergency Con- 


servation Works project. 


The CCC was formed to enroll un- 
employed young men between the ages 
of 18 and 25, to protect and improve 
the nation’s forest lands. The boys 
were stationed at forest camps and 
given a cash allowance of $30 per 
month of which not less than $28 was 
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to be sent to dependents. In addition, 
each CCC worker was provided with 
food and clothing and medical care. 
(1936, p. 129) Congress appropri- 
ated $1,425,000,000 to be used in the 
discretion and under the direction of 
the President to provide direct relief 
and work relief on useful projects. 


All activities of the government 
having supervision of projects for 
which funds from the foregoing ap- 
propriation are made available, shall 
not knowingly employ aliens illegally 
within the limits of the United States. 
The law also provides that the pay for 
persons engaged upon projects under 
the foregoing appropriation shall be 
not less than the prevailing rates of 
pay for work of a similar nature as 
determined by the Works Progress 
Administration with the approval of 
the President. 

(Pp. 151, 715) Our first obligation 
in considering policies of relief for the 
future is to express our appreciation 
for the scope and the ideals of the 
relief program which the administra- 
tien has sponsored. Never at any time 
in the nation’s history has society ac- 
cepted such definite responsibility for 
unemployment and for the rights of 
those to whom society cannot provide 
opportunity to earn their living. While 
there have been difficulties in adminis- 
tration and inadequacies in provision, 
the spirit of the federal administra- 
tion has always been that of open- 
minded consideration of problems. We 
believe that the relationship between 
the federal and state agencies should 
in the future be better coordinated so 
that grants to states may be adminis- 
tered in accord with accepted and uni- 
form standards. The most of our 
troubles have been due to the fact that 
never before has our nation been com- 
pelled to consider relief as a continu- 
ing social problem for which we must 
adopt policies and administrative 
standards. As the federal government 
cannot retire from the relief problem 
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without endangering our national ex- 
istence, the question of the kind of 
relief and the scope of the program, 
together with that of federal respon- 
sibility for local standards and poli- 
cies, is a public issue of first order 
importance. 

We know that in the past direct 
relief in some areas has been too nig- 
gardly not to do serious damage to the 
capacities of many. We know also 
that policies in providing work have 
not always taken into consideration 
consequences to the individual em- 
ployee or social and industrial impli- 
cations within our organization for 
normal] living. Unskilled workers have 
been employed and trained for jobs 
requiring special skills, while the 
skilled workers trained for those jobs 
were unemployed. Public buildings 
have been constructed with indefen- 
sibly low wages. It has been im- 
possible to remedy these situations 
through state administrations. There- 
fore, we urge that funds should be 
allotted to local governmental agencies 
with the provision that unskilled 
workers should not displace or be 
trained to displace skilled workers. In 
addition, all relief administration must 
be lifted from the plane of charity to 
that of the administration of an in- 
alienable right of free individuals. 

In planning for the future we have 
two concerns. First, to care for im- 
mediate needs; secondly, to plan a 
long-time program. 

First, as regards immediate relief 
needs. Since it is expected that funds 
for WPA work will be exhausted by 
January or February, 1937, imme- 
diate action will be necessary when 
Congress convenes to provide for the 
continuance of the Works Program. 
Industry is by no means ready to care 
for the 3,364,000 still dependent on 
this emergency work, nor are local 
governments able to provide direct 
relief for the rest. 


A standard of relief must be main- 
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tained which keeps relief families in 
health, and will provide for necessary 
clothing, rent and medical care in ad- 
dition to food. Wherever states and 
localities are failing to provide for 
these minimum needs, responsibility 
rests with the federal government to 
see that these needs are met. 
Secondly, planning a long time pro- 
gram for relief, we must accept the 
principle of federal responsibility. 
Conservation of our nation is a social 
obligation which we cannot delegate 
to private charity or entrust to the 
chance of individual conscience. There 
is involved analysis of relief needs 
and coordination of federal, state and 
local responsibility in meeting them. 
As a nation, we have already set our- 
selves to the task of providing sociai 
security which rests upon economic 
security. If a family cannot support 
itself, there must be some difficulty 
beyond its power to meet. These diffi- 
culties may be roughly classified under 
different main causes, and each pro- 
vided for according to its special na- 
ture: (a) Unemployment. This re- 
quires, first, unemployment insurance, 
and secondly, relief funds beyond the 
insured period, supplemented by a 
planned program for work on public 
projects. To do this in a constructive 
way and to avoid the makeshift of 
mere made work involves long term 
planning of public works for the na- 
tion as a whole, coordinating state and 
local needs with national needs in such 
a way that a reserve of needed work 
will always be ready. (b) Employment 
service. An adequate public employ- 
ment exchange in each locality should 
be the connecting link between work- 
ers seking jobs and jobs seeking work- 
ers. (c) Old age. An old age pension 
should provide for families where the 
breadwinner is beyond employable age 
and for individuals over this age. 
(d) Dependent children. A mother’s 
pension should provide for mothers of 
minor children who, through widow- 
hood or for other reasons, are left 
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without income. (e) Health insurance 
and disability pensions should take 
care of families needing relief because 
of illness and disability. Those handi- 
capped by chronic illness constitute a 
special problem requiring special pro- 
visions. 

These groupings outline the main 
types of need which bring families to 
relief. Experience would indicate that 
they can best be cared for by a plan 
for federal grants in aid to states, 
matched by state and local funds to 
cover the different types of need. Pro- 
vision for some of these needs is al- 
ready being made; others will require 
new services and further services in 
addition to the above may also be 
necessary. 

The agencies dealing with these dif- 
ferent types of relief must be closely 
coordinated, both nationally and lo- 
cally, so that the whole program will 
function as a unit, while giving the 
different kinds of specialized care 
needed. 


(P. 563) The A. F. of L. endorses 
the continued maintenance of govern- 
ment work relief through the Public 
Works Administration, the Works 
Progress Administration, the Civil- 
ians’ Conservation Corps and such 
other agencies, until such time as the 
thirty-hour week or its equivalent, 
with no reduction of wages, is estab- 
lished on a national scale for the re- 
employment of the millions who are 
eagerly seeking self-sustaining em- 
ployment in private commerce and in- 
dustry. 

(1937, pp. 170, 319) After several 
weeks of bitter debate both Houses of 
Congress passed and the President ap- 
proved H.J. Res. 361 making appro- 
priations for relief purposes. 


The President recommended that 
not more than $1,500,000,000 be appro- 
priated for the fiscal year 1938. The 
A. F. of L. did everything it possibly 
could to have at least $2,200,000,000 
appropriated in order to prevent the 
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laying off of thousands of WPA work- 
ers. However, only $1,500,000,000 was 
appropriated. 

The law contains a clause that the 
funds appropriated should be dis- 
tributed over the twelve months of the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1938 and 
administered during such fiscal year 
so as to constitute the total amount 
furnished for relief purposes. Fur- 
thermore, the law provides that the 
Works Progress Administration shall 
liquidate and wind up the affairs of 
the Federal Emergency Relief Ad- 
ministration by June 30, 1938. 


The bill provides that no alien il- 
legally within the limits of the U.S. 
or aliens who have not filed declara- 
tion of intention to become citizens 
shall be employed. It also provides 
for the prevailing rates of wages. 

Ten days after the law was enacted 
bills were introduced to appropriate 
money sufficient to employ all unem- 
ployed workers who cannot find em- 
ployment in private industry. The Ap- 
propriations Committee of the House 
refused to consider this bill as it would 
conflict with tne Relief Bill approved 
June 29, 1937. 


(1938, pp. 156, 551) For the pur- 
pose of continuing relief, work relief 
and loans and grants for public works 
projects the following sums were ap- 
propriated by Congress: 

For the WPA $1,425,000,000. Of 
this sum $484,500,000 is for the build- 
ing of highways, roads, streets, etc., 
and $655,500,000 for public buildings, 
parks, public utilities, electric trans- 
mission lines for rural areas, sewer 
systems, water supply and power sys- 
tems, airports and other transporta- 
tion facilities; flood control, drainage, 
irrigation, conservation, eradication 
of insect pests and miscellaneous con- 
struction projects; for educational, 
professional, clerical, cultural, recrea- 
tional production service and other 
miscellaneous non-construction proj- 
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ects including training for domestic 
service, $285,000,000. 

The sum of $75,000,000 is allocated 
to the National Youth Administration 
in addition to other unexpended bal- 
ances for the purpose of aiding needy 
young persons no longer in regular at- 
tendance at school to obtain part-time 
work and training, and to aid others 
in continuing their education in 
schools, colleges and universities. 


The Secretary of Agriculture is au- 
thorized to expend up to $175,000,000, 
together with unexpended balances 
previously allocated to the Farm Se- 
curity Administration, such sums to 
be available for administration loans, 
relief and rural rehabilitation to needy 
persons. 


Persons employed on projects op- 
erated under appropriations for the 
WPA are to be paid not less than the 
prevailing rates of pay for similar 
work in the same locality. Each relief 
worker is required to sign a quarterly 
statement of his earnings from out- 
side sources and no person who re- 
fuses a bona fide offer under as favor- 
able conditions as prevail on relief 
projects shall be retained on relief 
project rolls during such period that 
such private employment would be 
available. Any person who accepts 
private employment and loses same 
through no fault of his own shall not 
be discriminated against, but shall be 
entitled to immediately resume his 
previous employment status if he is 
still in need. 


The Public Works Administration 
under Title II is continued until June 
30, 1941, and the sum of $965,000,000 
is appropriated for carrying out the 
purposes of this legislation. 

Funds will be used in making allot- 
ments to finance Federal projects; the 
making of grants or loans to states, 
territories and political subdivisions 
or other public agencies, and the con- 
struction and leasing of projects with 
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or without the privilege of purchase 
to any such public agency. Not more 
than $200,000,000 may be allotted to 
Federal agencies for Federal construc- 
tion projects which are confined to the 
following classes: 


(1) Projects authorized by law; 


(2) An enlargement or extension of 
existing Federal plants; 


(3) Hospitals and facilities for vet- 
erans; 

(4) Correctional or penal institu- 
tions under the Department of Justice. 

Grants for non-Federal projects are 
limited to 45 per cent of the cost and 
not more than $750,000,000 of this 
fund may be used for grants to defray 
estimated non-recoverable portions of 
costs of projects constructed for lease 
to public agencies. 

Only $15,000,000 can be used for ad- 
ministrative purposes. In order to 
hasten the beginning of work relief 
the Act provides that no fund may be 
allotted for any project which cannot 
be commenced prior to January 1, 
1939, or can be substantially completed 
prior to June 30, 1940. Nor shall new 
applications for loans or grants to 
non-Federal projects be accepted after 
September 30, 1938 unless amenda- 
tory to applications received prior to 
October 1, 19388. 

Under Title III of the Act the au- 
thorization for construction of public 
buildings outside the District of Co- 
lumbia is increased from $70,000,000 
to $130,000,000 and the sum of $25,- 
000,000 is appropriated for this pur- 
pose. 

The Reconstruction Finance Corpo- 
ration is authorized to make loans to 
the Administrator of the Rural Elec- 
trification Administration to the ex- 
tent of $100,000,000 for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1939. In addition 
$700,000 is appropriated for adminis- 
trative expenses, including printing 
and binding, for the fiscal years 1938 
and 1939. 
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Title V provides for an appropria- 
tion of $212,000,000 to enable the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture to make parity 
payments to producers of wheat, cot- 
ton, corn, rice and tobacco in accord- 
ance with the Agricultural Adjust- 
ment Act of 1938. 


Under Title VI the United States 
Housing Authority is authorized to 
enter into contracts for contributions 
amounting to $28,000,000 per year. 
The Authority is permitted to issue 
and sell its notes and bonds or other 
obligations in an amount not to ex- 
ceed $800,000,000 for the purpose of 
carrying out its objectives. 

Another law enacted which will be 
helpful is Public No. 479 which au- 
thorizes the RFC to promote the eco- 
nomic stability of the Nation and to 
encourage the employment of labor, 
to make loans to or contracts to states 
or their subdivisions, public agencies, 
public boards and commissions to aid 
in financing projects authorized under 
Federal, state or municipal law. 


Loans may be made through the 
purchase of securities and the cor- 
poration is authorized to bid for them. 
In addition the corporation is also au- 
thorized to purchase the securities of 
or make loans to any business enter- 
prise when capital or credit is not 
otherwise available at prevailing rates 
for the character of the loan desired. 

A further appropriation of $250,- 
000,000 was made to permit greater 
employment in the WPA until June 
30, 1938. 


According to statistics submitted by 
the Administrator of the PWA for 
every employee at the site of PWA 
work two and a half times as much 
indirect employment is created in fac- 
tories, mines, mills and forests pro- 
ducing, fabricating and distributing 
necessary construction materials and 
equipment. Heavy industries are stim- 
ulated and consumers’ goods are given 
encouragement. 
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(1939, p. 122) The enactment of 
the Work Relief and Relief Law be- 
cause of its provisions created con- 
sternation among skilled and unskilled 
wage earners throughout the U.S. It 
appropriated only $1,475,000,000 for 
the WPA. This was considered insuf- 
ficient by the A. F. of L. which sup- 
ported a measure for a larger appro- 
priation. 


The prevailing rate of wage pro- 
vision and policy which had applied 
on WPA projects as a result of Ex- 
ecutive Order was abrogated and set 
aside through the incorporation of the 
WPA Relief Measure of a provision 
for a 130-hour work month at a so- 
ealled security wage. The Theatre 
Project was also dropped from the 
Work Relief Measure for the year 
1940. Art projects, however, will be 
continued until December 31, 1939. 
Following that date, local sponsors 
must be obtained who will be required 
to pay twenty-five per cent of the 
funds necessary in order to continue 
these art projects. 


Another provision of the law pro- 
vides that all employes of the WPA 
who have worked 18 months shall 
be “furloughed” for 30 days to give 
employment to needy persons who 
have been unemployed for three 
months. The statement was frequently 
made on the floors of the Senate and 
House that the men and women would 
not be “furloughed.” Instead they 
would be discharged. This caused 
great alarm among the employes of 
the WPA as they realized that they 
could not return to the WPA for em- 
ployment. It was estimated that 600,- 
000 WPA workers who have worked 
eighteen months would be discharged. 
The bill originally had exempted per- 
sons 45 years of age and over, but this 
was stricken out, although it was 
stated that persons 45 years of age 
and over always find it difficult to se- 
cure employment in private industry. 
| Members of Congress received thou- 
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sands of protests, but when an at- 
tempt was made to modify the bill it 
was defeated. 

Another provision which originated 
in the House provided for $125,000,000 
to be expended by the Commissioner 
of Public Works. This would mean 
that that amount would be spent in 
giving work to the building trades 
workmen where for every employee 
on the site there would be two em- 
ployes preparing materials. This pro- 
vision was stricken out in the Senate 
and the conferees agreed. 


The bill originated in the House Ap- 
propriations Committee. No public 
hearings were held. It was reported 
in the House June 14 with a rule for 
six hours’ debate—that day and June 
15. On the 16th after a few amend- 
ments were made the bill was passed 
by a vote of 373 to 21. During that 
time the parliamentary situation was 
such that it was impossible to get a 
straight vote on an amendment pro- 
viding for the prevailing wage. Be- 
sides, it was evidenced later by the 
vote on passage that it would have 
ben impossible under any considera- 
tion to have an amendment made in 
the House. 


When the bill went to the Senate, 
Senator McCarran, at the request of 
the A. F. of L., introduced an amend- 
ment to restore the prevailing rate of 
wage amendment for all WPA work, 
which was passed without a roll call 
vote. Another amendment of the Sen- 
ate restored the theatre project to the 
bill. 


When the bill went to conference the 
provisions for the prevailing rate of 
wages and theatre projects were 
stricken out and other amendments 
made by the Senate were radically 
changed or eliminated. 


No sooner had the bill passed Con- 
gress than a hue and cry came from 
all parts of the country. When it 
was understood that more than a mil- 
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lion persons were to lose their em- 
ployment, and that those who did 
work would have to put in 130 hours 
a month for the same wages then re- 
ceived it is easily understood why 
such an uproar began. Building trades’ 
wages were reduced from 50 to 75 
percent. Furthermore, the bill had 
not been signed by the President an 
hour before contractors in New York, 
Cleveland and other cities demanded 
a reduction in the building trades 
wages. 

When the Economy Act was passed 
in 1933 reducing the wages of Gov- 
ernment employes 15 percent employ- 
ers in all parts of the country began 
to slash wages. That was the fear 
which developed among building 
trades and other workers on WPA, 
that the standard of wages they had 
gradually secured in private employ- 
ment by more than 50 years of effort 
would be torn down. 


So disastrous would be the Work 
Relief Bill to the standard of wages 
established in the U.S. after years of 
sacrifice that the President of the A. 
F. of L. called a conference of repre- 
sentatives of all national and inter- 
national unions to meet in Washing- 
ton July 12. This conference adopted 
a resolution calling upon Congress to 
restore the prevailing wage rate and 
other important provisions eliminated 
from the 1939 law. 


It also requested him to appoint a 
committee, of which he would be 
chairman, to wait upon the President, 
the Vice-President and the Speaker 
of the House of Representatives to 
present the resolution adopted and 
urge action upon it. These instruc- 
tions were carried out and the com- 
mittee forcefully presented the action 
of the conference. 


Later when §S. 2864, named the 
Spend and Lend Bill, was before the 
Senate, Senator McCarran again in- 
troduced his amendment as a rider and 
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fought vigorously for its adoption. It 
was defeated by a vote of 40 to 38. 
S. 2864 passed the Senate by a vote 
of 52 to 28, but when it reached the 
House it was refused consideration by 
a vote of 193 to 166. 


When the Third Deficiency Appro- 
priation Bill was considered in the 
Senate two further attempts were 
made by Senator McCarran to restore 
the provisions for the prevailing rate 
of wages. It was necessary to make 
a motion to suspend the rules to con- 
sider the amendment which required 
a two-thirds vote. The motion was 
defeated. 


Senator Pepper submitted a motion 
to suspend the rules to permit the 
addition to the bill of an amendment 
that would cure a very grave injustice. 
The amendment was to repeal the 
clause adopted forbidding any theater 
project from being any part of the 
Works Project Administration pro- 
gram. The motion was defeated. 

H.. 5681, which became a law (Pub- 
lic No. 393) authorizes the Federal — 
Surplus Commodities Corporation to 
purchase and distribute to persons on : 
relief, at a cost not to exceed $1,325,- 
000, surplus products of the fishing 
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industry. Experiments along these 
lines were made during 1937 and 1938. 


(P. 169) The peak of WPA em- 
ployment was reached at the end of ; 
February 1936 when 3,040,000 persons ¥ 
were employed on works projects. — 
With the approach of the summer of — 
1936, the decline in need, together 
with the broad expansion of private 
employment resulting from the im- 
provement in the general economic 
conditions in 1936 and the first nine 
months of 1937, permitted a downward 
trend in WPA employment extending 
through the period from March 1936 
to October 1937. In the early part of 
October 1937, a low was reached of 
less than 1,450,000 persons receiving 
WPA employment. The sharp reces- 
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sion in business activity and employ- 
ment which began in the fall of 1937 
forced the reversal in the work relief 
employment trend. As the result, a 
steady increase in WPA rolls contin- 
ued from October 1937 until early No- 
vember 1938 when the new peak was 
reached of 3,270,000 persons employed 
on WPA. Although in previous years, 
there had been a marked decline in 
work relief employment in summer 
months, a contraseasonal increase was 
necessitated in 1938 by a combination 
of several factors. Among these were 
the exhaustion of benefits by work- 
ers receiving unemployment compen- 
sation, the hurricane in New England, 
the new policy of employing needy 
farm tenants and farm operators in 
the South, and the pressure of need 
accumulated during the early part of 
the recession when the plight of the 
newly unemployed workers had been 
less well recognized. 


After November 1938, in spite of 
two supplementary appropriations, 
limitation of funds authorized by Con- 
gress forced the curtailment of WPA 
rolls. By August 1939, about 2,020,- 
000 persons were employed on WPA. 
For the current fiscal year of 1939- 
1940 sufficient funds are available to 
provide employment to an average of 
about 2,000,000. It is expected, how- 
ever, that the number at work will 
be reduced to about 1,500,000 by the 
end of the fiscal year. 

During the past two years, increas- 
ing difficulty has been experienced by 
WPA in finding suitable employments 
for those on relief rolls. This has re- 
sulted in a broad expansion of WPA 
relief employment on various types of 
construction projects. Thus of the 
2,436,000 employed on WPA projects 
on June 24, 1989, the largest portion, 
1,705,000 workers, or 70 percent of 
the total, were engaged in the con- 
struction of highways, roads, streets, 
public buildings, recreational facili- 
_ ties, publicly owned and operated utili- 
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ties and of airports. The expansion 
of work relief into the construction 
field has in effect resulted in the trans- 
fer to WPA of a large volume of con- 
struction from PWA projects where 
the building is done under contract 
system and fair labor standards are 
required. 


(Job Security)— (19382, pp. 31, 320) 
What every worker wants is a job 
and the sense of security that comes 
from having a dependable source of 
income. We want to earn our way and 
to have commensurate reward that 
will enable us to participate in those 
activities that will bring us oppor- 
tunities for development. We want 
security so as to lay the fear of loss 
of job which haunts every wage 
earner. Fear is not the best stimulus 
to the highest quality of production. 


As steps toward worker security we 
propose the following: 


(1) Organization of the job market 
through a system of state employment 
services under federal coordination. 
Workers should be supplied with in- 
formation of existing jobs for which 
they may be fitted and helped to make 
contacts with employers in need of 
workers. 

The employment agency is indis- 
pensable to various proposals for 
wage earner betterment and would 
supply indices to unemployment, 
shifting vocational trends, seasonal in- 
dustries, etc. 


The strengthening of the state em- 
ployment agency should be primary in 
every program for wage earner pro- 
tection. 


(2) Wage earners should’be organ- 
ized into unions of their own choosing 
and under their own control. No in- 
dividual or group that is not looking 
after its own interest intelligently 
need expect to make the greatest pos- 
sible progress. Only a wage earner 
organization can supply experience 
and opinion representing the needs 
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and aims of this group. Labor organ- 
izations are necessary to supply the 
contributions that will give balance in 
industrial planning and distribution 
of returns from joint production. Un- 
ions are essential to industry and so- 
ciety as well as to wage earners. 


(3) Distribution of man-hours so 
that all may have an opportunity to 
earn a living. When workers have 
been added to the producing staff, none 
should be laid off until the hours for 
all have been reduced at least to 30 
per week. Management should not be 
allowed to shift the costs of irregular 
production upon wage earners. AS 
technical progress makes it possible to 
do our work in less time, a commensu- 
rate benefit for increased productivity 
should go to Labor in the form of 
shorter work week and more leisure. 
Unemployment and a lack of purchas- 
ing power are causes of depression. 


(4) Higher wages. Consumer buy- 
ing power should expand proportion- 
ately to increases in production and 
services available to raise standards 
of living. This is essential to preven- 
tion of depression. Wage earners and 
small-salaried persons constitute 839 
of retail buyers. When their incomes 
are not large enough to supply an ade- 
quate retail market, business con- 
tracts. 


(5) Vocational counsel and retrain- 
ing. Every boy and girl should have 
the best counsel in finding the kind of 
work for which he or she is best fitted. 
This kind of assistance should be con- 
tinued during adult years through em- 
ployment services, to help them make 
adjustments to changes in industry. 
Vocational counsel should be connect- 
ed with opportunities for retraining 
when necessary. 


(6) The larger aspects of unemploy- 
ment prevention through national eco- 
nomic planning... . 


(1939, pp. 204, 522) As the tenth 
year of serious unemployment draws 
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to its close, we place the problem of 
getting the unemployed back to work 
in private industry as our first con- 
cern. 

The persistence of unemployment, 
the inability of industry in this coun- 
try to recover from depression and re- 
sume its normal rate of expansion, 
make it clear that the recovery forces 
which lifted business out of depression — 
in the past are no longer operating | 
sufficiently to break the present busi- . 
ness stagnation. Nor has the Federal — 
Government, with its spending pro- 
grams and other recovery efforts, suc- 
ceeded in putting the unemployed to — 
work in private industry. For after 
almost seven years of partial recoy- 
ery, we still find ourselves today with 
10,000,000 who have no work in pri- 
vate industry; and at no time in these ~ 
seven years has unemployment been 
less than 7,500,000. 


The A. F. of L. is not willing to 
tolerate permanent unemployment. We ~ 
know that idle plants can be brought : 
into operation, idle capital can find - 
investment in productive private nae 
terprise and idle men be put to work 2 
producing the goods they need for a 3 
decent living. Our nation has all the 
elements necessary to provide an ade- 
quate living for every American fam- — 
ily; we lack only the proper coordina-— 
tion of effort. 


The employment of the nation’ s 
work force in private industry depends 
on the investment of private capital in 
productive enterprise. In the past cen- 
tury, private capital flowed freely into 
such enterprises without special meas- 
ures for coordination of effort. The 
high profits afforded by developing 
our country’s vast natural resources, 
building railroads, creating our un- 
equaled industrial plant and equip- 
ment were sufficient to draw private 
capital into long-term investment. 
More recently, the requirements of a 
world war, the development of the au- 
tomobile and electric power industries 
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and the building of our modern cities 
has provided highly profitable invest- 
ment. In the years 1923 to 1929, pri- 
vate industry invested an average of 
$12,000,000,000 a year to build indus- 
trial plants and equipment and private 
housing. The volume of work provid- 
ed by these investments, the steady 
increase in workers’ producing power 
by industrial improvements and mass 
production, resulted in a 23% increase 
in the average per capita living stand- 
ard in the United States in the decade 
before depression (1919 to 1929) and 
in practically full employment of our 
working population. 


Today, the picture is entirely 
changed. Now there is no longer op- 
portunity for highly profitable invest- 
ment in great expansion of the na- 
tion’s producing plant and equipment, 
for our industries cannot sell enough 
goods to keep their present plant in 
operation. The high profits and huge 
fortunes of the past cannot be made 
in industry today. The Cleveland 
Trust Company estimates that the 
chance of even succeeding in business 
today is only half as great as in the 
past, and the profits rewarding those 
who do succeed are at least 20% less. 
The risks are greater, the reward less. 
Consequently, private capital is not 
seeking investment in productive en- 
terprise, but instead seeks security in 
tax free government bonds. During 
depression, private investment in in- 
dustrial plants and in housing shrank 
to $3,500,000,000 or less, in contrast 
to the $12,000,000,000 invested annu- 
ally before depression. 


It appears from these facts that our 
problem of industrial expansion today 
is entirely different from that of the 
past. High profits to be made by de- 
veloping natural resources and indus- 
trial plants no longer draw private 
| capital into productive investment. 
Profits today depend on an increasing 
sales volume of goods produced by 
mass production. This requires steady 
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expansion of consumers’ buying pow- 
er. Satisfactory profits can be made 
when consumers’ buying power reaches 
high enough levels, for in 1937 the 
nation’s leading corporations earned 
more than 10% on their net worth; 
but except in 1936 and 1937 consumer 
buying has not reached high enough 
levels to provide this rate of profit 
at any time in the past 10 years. 

The failure of consumer buying 
power today is due chiefly to unem- 
ployment. As shown elsewhere in this 
report, the average hourly wage rate 
has been lifted by trade union action 
and legislation so that it is 24% above 
1929. This higher wage level will pro- 
vide buying power well above that of 
1929 once industry can be expanded 
to higher levels of production and em- 
ployment. There can be no doubt that 
once a high level of activity is reached, 
providing profitable investment and 
reducing risk, private capital will 
again flow into productive enterprise. 
This was the case in 1937, when pri- 
vate investment in plant and housing 
reached $9,000,000,000, even though 
production was not yet high enough 
to put all the unemployed to work or 
to create the goods necessary to give 
everyone a decent living. 


Our problem then is how to lift pro- 
duction, in the shortest possible time, 
to levels which will furnish stable 
profits and put the unemployed to 
work. We are also concerned with 
keeping production at high enough 
levels to provide a steady flow of 
goods, once the necessary volume has 
been attained. 

The immediate lifting of production 
and the maintenance of a steady flow 
of goods can never be accomplished by 
individuals acting separately. It re- 
quires coordinated action. 

We have no precedent for action on 
the problem which now confronts our 
economy. Coordination of effort can 
only be accomplished through the co- 
operation of all concerned in agricul- 
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ture, industry, finance, distribution, 
and service, with representation for 
the functional groups that constitute 
every industry, capital, Labor, man- 
agement, and consumers. The Con- 
gress of the U.S. is the logical agency 
to act in behalf of the people, yet Con- 
gress has no advisory group possess- 
ing the technical knowledge and ex- 
perience necessary to work out the 
complex problems of industrial coor- 
dination and provide a plan of action. 

Many steps are necessary to pre- 
pare the way for industrial expansion 
through profitable private enterprise. 
Some can be taken by private industry 
and Labor acting in cooperation, some 
will require action by the Federal 
Government. Balanced expansion and 
maintenance can only be accomplished 
through coordination of effort by all 
groups concerned. 

Federal spending and “pump prim- 
ing” cannot permanently restore busi- 
ness to healthy activity unless it is co- 
ordinated with other action to assist 
private industry in resuming normal 
expansion. 

Our problem is one of management 
on a national scale. Although more 
complicated than the management of 
any single industrial enterprise, many 
of the methods used in coordinating 
the activities of a large company, with 
branch plants and offices scattered 
across the continent, are applicable to 
the national economic problem. Also, 
our experience in organizing human 
relations on a representative basis in 
the political field will provide prece- 
dent for developing the agencies for 
individual government. 

Modern industrial management when 
confronted with a problem of develop- 
ing new fields for activity, turns first 
to its division of research and plan- 
ning. Experts study the situation in 
all its aspects, then submit to man- 
agement a plan for action. This plan 
may be modfied, submitted to further 
study and adjusted by new discover- 
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ies—eventually it emerges as a work- 
able project and is put into effect. 


It appears to us that our national 
problems will yield to similar treat- 
ment. We cannot believe that Ameri- 
can engineering skill, American labor, 
and the genius of American manage- 
ment, which have developed our un- 
equalled industrial mechanism, will 
fail to solve the problem of national 
economic coordination if given a man- 
date to undertake it. 


We emphasize the fact, however, 
that in the group which undertakes 
such a task, Labor, farmers and con- 
sumers must be adequately represent- 
ed so that their interests will not be 
neglected. Industrial engineers and 
persons familiar with the problems of 
management and its administration of 
large business undertakings are also 
essential, for theirs is the particular 
knowledge of experience needed. 


We urge that Congress set up an 
advisory council of this nature in the 
coming session with the mandate to 
develop measures by which private in- 
dustry can expand production and 
maintain balanced prosperity. The 
suggestions of this advisory group 
should be submitted to Congress for 
action and made available to the gen- 
eral public. ; 

This procedure follows democratic 
principles. There is an opportunity for 
public opinion to be informed and to 
express itself through its normal 
agency, the Congress of the United 
States. The character of the advisory 
group assures representation of every 
sector of our population. 


We need not be at the mercy of 
haphazard forces which have governed 
business expansion during the period 
of national industrial growth. These 
forces at best brought about periods , 
of high productive activity followed 
by depressions; they did not bring | 
stable expansion; they are no longer 
adequate to meet our needs. During 
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recent years government controls have 
been extended over an increasing por- 
tion of our economic activity, with a 
growing danger of bureaucracy. We 
have need now of a central advisory 
agency, representing the economic 
groups concerned, forming a channel 
for their views and experience, com- 
missioned to coordinate industrial 
activity. 

Such an agency, advisory to Con- 
gress, can prepare the way for bal- 
anced expansion of private industry 
and reemployment of the unemployed. 


(1933, p. 85) Unemployment in- 
creased almost steadily for three and 
a half years. In April, 1930, when the 
census was taken, 3,187,647 were re- 
ported out of work; in March 1933 
when unemployment reached its peak, 
our estimate shows 13,689,000 out of 
work. From March to July this year, 
with the rapid increase in industrial 
activity, over 2,000,000 persons were 
reemployed, but encouraging as this 
gain is, it leaves 11,781,000 still out 
of work. Although our trade union 
unemployment figures show that em- 
ployment was still gaining in August 
| the gain was too small to make any 
substantial decrease in the army of 
unemployed who must face another 
| winter without work and without re- 
sources. Unless the return to work 
takes place at a faster rate in the 
months just before us, the employed 
will suffer worse hardship in the com- 
ing winter than ever before. 


(P. 87) Our estimate of unemploy- 
ment covers all workers in the U.S. 
including farmers, farm laborers, man- 
agement, professional workers, public 
service and the industrial groups. The 
figures are based on the census 
rought up to date by employment in- 
ices furnished monthly by the Labor 
epartment and other monthly figures 
rom the government: Roads; Bureau 
f Public Roads; Railroads; Interstate 
ommerce Commission; Federal em- 
ployes; Civil Service Commission; 
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Hired workers on farms; Department 
of Agriculture; Armed Forces: Army, 
Navy, etc.; Local and state govern- 
ment; government reports from the 
localities. 

A group of some 7,851,800 workers 
(in April, 1930) were not covered by 
any index and employment in this 
group is considered to vary corre- 
spondingly with employment in all 
other groups combined. This group 
includes domestic servants; automo- 
bile service; restaurants; clerical 
workers in banking, insurance and real 
estate; semi-professionals and others. 


In addition to these workers who 
have already been employed, there are 
constantly being added to our popula- 
tion new recruits seeking jobs. Our 
estimate counts these as part of the 
total number seeking employment. The 
increase in this group from April, 
1930, to July, 1933, is over 1,350,000. 

Some groups cannot be accounted 
for in the estimate because no reports 
exist to show their conditions. Of 
these groups the following are counted 
as unemployed: 1. Those unemployed 
who have gone to the country to oc- 
cupy deserted shacks and raise their 
food. 2. Those who are given food and 
shelter on farms but no wage payment 
in return for their work. 3. Those in 
forestry camps and on relief work are 
not counted as employed since they 
are not in permanent earning posi- 
tions. 4. Many unemployed are of 
course able to find temporary work in 
bringing in intermittently a small in- 
come. This work cannot be accounted 
for and these workers are considered 
unemployed. 


Offsetting these groups are three 
groups counted as employed because, 
lacking data on which estimates for 
their unemployment may be based, 
they automatically fall into the em- 
ployed groups: 1. Teachers who are 
teaching school but not being paid. 
2. Those unemployed who have gone 
to the country to live with relatives on 
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farms and are provided with at least 
food and shelter. 3. Those who were 
living on income from investments and 
are now forced to seek work; we have 
no way of estimating them. 


In general our estimate aims to 
count as employed only those who 
actually have earning positions in 
normal industrial or service work. 


(1934, p. 110) It is fully a year now 

since the President’s reemployment 
drive put some 1,700,000 men and 
women back to work. During that 
year, unemployment has never fallen 
below the 10,000,000 mark, but has 
been continually higher than it was 
in September, 1933, when the drive 
ended. During the 12 months since 
the drive, we have made no progress 
whatever in putting these 10,000,000 
unemployed to work. 
_ The Federation unemployment esti- 
mates which have been published 
monthly for the last few years furnish 
a measuring rod by which we can 
follow the unemployment situation 
and know our progress. The figures 
which are widely used throughout the 
country are based on monthly employ- 
ment data collected by the U.S. Gov- 
ernment, which give as nearly accu- 
rate a picture of the situation as can 
be secured. These figures show that 
during depression, unemployment 
reached a peak in March, 1933, when 
13,689,000 were out of work. The 
business boom of May to July, 1933, 
put 1,900,000 back to work; the reem- 
ployment drive from July to Septem- 
ber created jobs for 1,700,000 more; 
so that by September, 1933, 3,600,000 
were back at their jobs, and un- 
employment had been reduced to 
10,108,000. 

Labor expected this progress to con- 
tinue as industry increased its activ- 
ity this spring, and was confident that 
emphasis given the problem by the 
President as well as its catastrophic 
extent, would be enough to call forth 
every effort on the part of business to 
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put men to work. Instead, very few 
industries cooperated in the Presi- 
dent’s request to increase wages and 
shorten hours, and although business 
activity at its highest point this spring 
(May) was five per cent above last 
September, unemployment at this 
point was higher than last September 
by 140,000 persons. 

Thus it is clear that we cannot count 
on increasing business activity alone 
to put the unemployed to work. Other 
measures will be necessary. 


Part of the present unemployment 
problem is due to the failure of so- 
called heavy industries to recover 
from depression. At present 3,200,000 — 
are still unemployed in the heavy in- 
dustries, while increased consuming 
power has put back to work all but 
600,000 in consumer industries. The ; 
heavy industries, producing durable — 
goods, include: building, mines, in- — 
dustries manufacturing iron and steel, — 
machinery, automobiles, building ma-_ 
terials, railroad equipment. 


(1935, p. 60) The problem of pute 
ting some 11,000,000 unemployed back 
to work in industry i is one of the great- 
est tasks now before the American — 
people. Many persons take it for 
granted that, as industry comes back 
to normal, the unemployed will auto- 
matically find work. We wish the prob- 
lem were as simple as this. Careful ob- 
servation of economic facts indicates. 
however, that (1) increases in the 
worker’s productivity have been so 
great, both during the decade ending 
in 1929 and during the following five 
years of depression, that even a return 
to normal business will not give work 
to all who seek it. The problem will 
never be solved until reduction in the 
hours of labor goes hand in hand with 
the introduction and development of 
machinery. (2) The greatest progress 
made during depression in putting the 
unemployed to work was accomplished 
through the codes and the President's 
Reemployment Program, by shorten- 
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ing work hours; through this pro- 
gram, 1,800,000 men and women went 
back to work from July to October, 
1933. (8) Very little progress has 
been made since then in creating jobs 
in industry, although business activ- 
ity has increased considerably. 


Reemployment under codes reached 
its peak in May and June, 1934, when 
39,500,000 persons in all were at work 
in the U. S., compared to 35,700,000 
at the bottom of depression. Since that 
time, employment has continually been 
below the 39,500,000 figure, although 
industrial activity has averaged 3 per 
cent higher during the first 6 months 
of 1985 than it was in May and June 
of 19384. 


Comparing production and employ- 
ment, we find the following: In manu- 
facturing industries, production in the 
first half of 1935 exceeded the last half 
of 1984 by 16.38 per cent, while em- 
ployment was higher by only 5 per 
cent. Comparing the first half of 1935 
with the same period in 1934, for both 
manufacturing and mining, we find 
that production in 1935 exceeded 1934 
by 4.7 per cent while employment was 
only 1.5 per cent higher. Thus it is 
clear that, at the present time, in our 
great mining and manufacturing in- 
dustries which employ nearly one- 
third of all industrial wage and small- 
salaried workers, production is in- 
creasing more rapidly than employ- 
ment. 

This lag of employment stands out 
just as clearly when we compare busi- 
ness activity as a whole with employ- 
ment in all industries and review the 
whole period from the bottom of de- 
pression to the present time. Employ- 
ment gains made through codes have 
not been continued during the past 
year and consequently, by June, 1935, 
recovery in employment had fallen be- 
hind recovery in business activity. In 
the two years and three months since 
March 1933, which was the bottom of 

| depression both for business activity 


and employment, business activity has 
risen half-way back to normal but only 
39 per cent of those laid off during 
depression have gone back to work. 
Of the 9,500,000 persons who lost their 
jobs during depression, only 3,700,000 
had found work in industry up to June 
1935 and all these jobs were found be- 
fore June 1934. Business activity, on 
the other hand, has risen from a low 
point of 58.4 per cent of normal to 79.1 
per cent of normal—a recovery of 50 
per cent (according to the Annalist 
index of business activity). 

It is clear from this record that we 
cannot count on recovering business 
to put all the unemployed to work un- 
less business activity reaches a level 
very substantially above normal. To 
sustain business at a level adequate to 
give work to all would require large 
increases in workers’ buying power, 
and maintenance of workers’ buying 
power at a higher level than any thus 
far attained. By lifting workers’ in- 
come through the economic power of 
labor organizations we have already 
started to lay the necessary founda- 
tion of buying power, but progress has 
not yet gone far enough. 


Why has employment failed to in- 
crease with business revival during 
the past year? This is a question of 
vital importance, since the livelihood 
of millions depends on their finding 
work in industry as business recovers. 


To answer the question adequately 
requires study of the economic factors 
underlying the present business situa- 
tion. By comparing the business re- 
covery of 1933-35 with previous pe- 
riods of recovery and expansion since 
1920, we find this significant fact: In 
recent periods of business revival, pro- 
duction has always increased more 
rapidly than employment. 

Comparing the present revival with 
three previous periods of revival ap- 
proximately equal to the present in 
degree of recovery, we find: (1) The 
increase in factotry employment in 
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various revivals varied from seven to 
16 per cent; in 1933-35, it was 31 per 
cent. (2) The increase in factotry 
wage payments in previous revivals 
varied from 12 to 27 per cent; in 1933- 
35, the increase was 46 per cent. 

Thus it is clear at once that our 
effort to control economic forces 
through organization has tended to 
speed the readjustment of labor in- 
come. This is the more important since 
workers’ income declined more in pro- 
portion to the gross income of manu- 
facturing industry during this depres- 
sion than in any previous depression 
since 1920. The National Bureau of 
Economic Research states: “Wage 
liquidation paralleled the general drop 
in gross income . .. In this respect 
the recession of 1929-83 stands alone 

. . for traditionally the decline in 
wage disbursements lags behind the 
drop in gross income of manufactur- 
ing industries.” 

The controlled revival of 1983-35 
differed from previous revivals in 
other respects. Normally, in a period 
of business recovery, the primary em- 
phasis is on production as a means of 
increasing profits and workers’ in- 
come. Production increases more ra- 
pidly than wage payments and labor 
cost per unit of product declines. Work 
hours are lengthened without increas- 
ing wage rates and workers raise their 
income by working longer hours. 
Thus workers’ share in the income 
from production steadily falls behind. 


In the present recovery, this process 
occurred in the usual way until the in- 
troduction of codes. Then it was re- 
versed. Instead of emphasizing pro- 
duction as a means of increasing in- 
come, under codes workers’ income in 
many instances was lifted by shorten- 
ing work hours and putting men to 
work. Thus is the period from the de- 
pression bottom to the beginning of 
1935, wage payments increased more 
than production and labor costs were 
not reduced as rapidly as in previous 
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recoveries. A reduction of eight per 
cent in labor costs during this period 
compares with reductions varying 
from 12 per cent to 23 per cent in pre- 
vious recoveries. 

In previous recent recoveries, indus- 
try has depended largely on decreas- 
ing labor costs to permit reductions in 
prices to consumers and increase in 
profits to investors: Labor costs were 
reduced by increasing productivity; 
production increased faster than either 
employment or wage payments; and 
thus the total share of Labor as a 
group in the income of industry de- 
clined. This is the usual development 
when industry recovers from depres- 
sion without measures for control. It 
results eventually in gains for invest- 
ors and consumers at the expense of 
Labor. Its immediate effects, however, 
are greatly to speed recovery. For (1) 
reduced prices lead to greater consume 
er buying and (2) rapidly increasing” 
profits together with the increasing 
demand for production of goods induce 
industrial executives to make rapid 
increases in the production of goods. 
Employment increases as production 
rises (though less rapidly) and the un~ 
employed are returned to work more 
quickly than they have been in the 
present depression. 


These forces, if allowed to operate 
unchecked, boweves! eventually pro-. 
duce an unbalance in industry—a 
shortage of consuming power, because 
Labor’s income increases less rapidly 
than production. This shortage pre- 
vents production from reaching its 
highest possible levels and is instru- 
mental, within a few years, in bring- 
ing on another recession. Such a 
shortage of buying power in 1929 is 
now generally recognized as one of 
the outstanding causes of the present 
depression. 


In the present recovery, measures 
for control have emphasized the im- 
crease in Labor’s income rather than | 
the reduction of labor costs. Prices of 
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manufactured goods are not yet en- 
tirely readjusted—they are still high 
in comparison with the prices of other 
goods. As a result, consumer buying 
and the demand for production of 
goods have not yet increased as rapid- 
ly as in some other recoveries, and 
production and employment have re- 
covered more slowly. 


That recovery is proceeding there 
can be no doubt. Consumer buying to- 
day (June 1935) is 22 per cent above 
the depression low point and three 
per cent above last year. Profits of in- 
dustrial firms are increasing. The Fed- 
eral Reserve Bank of New York re- 
ports an increase of 48.5 per cent in 
profits of 163 industrial firms from 
1933 to 1934, and the Natitonal City 
Banks report an increase of 18 per 
cent in the first half of 1935 over the 
same period of 1934 for a similar 
group. 

The fact that employment failed to 
increase during the past year is prob- 
ably due partly to the slow recovery 
of production and also to readjust- 
ments in industry following the large 
increase in employment in 1933. In- 
dustrial indicators today give evidence 
of a healthy development in business 
which promises gains in employment 
and production during the next few 
months. If workers’ buying power can 
be maintained and further increased 
in proportion to industrial income as 
business rises we may look forward to 
a period of more healthy business than 


that of the pre-depression decade. 


Gains in workers’ buying power are 
shown by the figures on income re- 
cently released by the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Commerce. These figures show 
that the share of industrial wage 
earners in the nation’s total income 
paid out has increased from 14.6 per 
cent in 1932 to 18.1 per cent in 1934. 
The fact that this gain was made dur- 
ing a period when the share of prop- 
erty holders and entrepreneurs did 
not increase shows a readjustment of 
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labor income. This readjustment is 
not yet complete, however, for wage 
earners in 1934 received only 18.1 per 
cent of the total income paid out while 
in 1929 they received 21.9 per cent. 
Labor today is receiving a smaller 
proportion of the total income than 
in 1929. The proportion going to in- 
vestors (property income) on the 
other hand is practically the same as 
in 1929, and the income of entrepre- 
neurs is actually a larger proportion 
of the total than in 1929 (16.4 per 
cent in 19384 compared to 15.8 per cent 
in 1929). 

These figures indicate that a fur- 
ther increase in Labor’s buying power 
is essential to assure a healthy re- 
covery. This increase must be made by 
re-employing the unemployed as well 
as by increasing the income of those 
already at work. With the gradual 
increase of production and the conse- 
quent reduction of unit overhead costs; 
and with the steady increase in pro- 
ductivity and consequent reduction of 
labor costs, increases in workers’ in- 
come and in workers’ share of total 
income will be possible without un- 
duly burdening industry. This will 
not be accomplished, however, unless 
we have strong labor organizations 
to enable workers to secure their 
share of industry’s earnings. 


(1936, pp. 158, 486) More than six 
years have elapsed since the census 
of unemployment was taken in 1930. 
Federal indices of employment which 
we have used to bring the census un- 
employment figure up to date gave a 
close representation of the changes 
in employment in the U.S. during pe- 
riods of industrial decline, but in a 
time of rising business activity they 
do not show the full extent of reem- 
ployment. This is due to the fact 
that no satisfactory method has yet 
been devised to record the employ- 
ment given by new firms starting in 
business. That these new firms fur- 
nish a substantial amount of employ- 
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ment is clear to those who have stud- 
ied the biennial censuses of manufac- 
tures and trade; some estimate the 
total number of jobs offered by new 
companies since March 1933 at one 
million or more. 


It is clear, therefore, that any esti- 
mate of unemployment which depends 
for its basic statistical data on the 
federal indices of employment will 
understate the number at work and 
overstate the unemployed. While gov- 
ernment bureaus issuing the figures 
are in a position to adjust them to 
the biennial censuses of manufactures 
and American business and so arrive 
at a close figure on unemployment, 
this task is so complicated as to ex- 
tend beyond the scope of most organi- 
zations outside the government. These 
facts point to the need for another 
unemployment census at the earliest 
possible date, and for periodic cen- 
suses in future. It is a serious mat- 
ter, in a great industrial nation such 
as the United States, to be without 
any adequate method of measuring 
unemployment. Industrial changes de- 
prive millions of American families 
of their livelihood; we cannot plan to 
provide adequately for these families 
during their unemployment nor can 
we make the industrial adjustments 
necessary to assure them productive 
employment in future unless we have 
this statistical information as a ba- 
sis for planning. 

The U.S. Employment Service re- 
cords six million three hundred and 
seventy-five thousand registered for 
work on July 1, 1936, who were with- 
out jobs in industry. In September, 
the figure is approximately six mil- 
lion five hundred and thirty-seven 
thousand. We know that not nearly 
all the unemployed who seek work 
in industry have registered with the 
Employment Service; trade union 
members, for instance, usually regis- 
ter with their business agents and de- 
pend on their union to find work for 
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them. In September about five hun- 
dred thousand union members were 
seeking work, most of whom prob- 
ably were not registered with the ex- 
changes. Many other workers de- 
pend on other contacts to find their 
jobs. Therefore, it is clear that there 
are today many more than six million 
five hundred thousand unemployed 
who have found no place in industry, 
although business recovery is well ad- 
vanced. 


(1937, pp. 172, 352) Agitation for 
an unemployment census resulted in 
Congress providing for investigation 


on or before April 1, 1938, of the num- — 


ber of persons partially employed and 
unemployed together with occupa- 
tions. 


A census of their dependents — 


and their incomes is also to be made. — 


The questions to be included in the 
census are to be prepared by the Sec- 


retaries of Commerce and Labor, 


Works Progress Administrator, and 
the Chairman of the Social Security 


—- a= 


Board and the Director of the Census. — 
The President is authorized to make — 
such rules and regulations as are nec- — 


essary to carry out the provisions of 
the Act. 


(Pp. 181, 352) Gains in employment 
this year show the effect of prevent- 


ing an increase in the work week. Al- 


though production increased less this” 
year than last, employment increased 


more. In the 12 months ending May 


1937, when the work week was not 


lengthened, Labor Department esti- 
mates of all non-agricultural employ- 
ment show that 1,961,000 went back 
to work with a 16% increase in in- 
dustrial production, while last year in 
the same period a 21% increase in 
production put only 1,542,000 to work, 
for 3 hours were added to the work 
week. Although these figures do not 
give an exact comparison, it appears 
that roughly, at least 400,000 jobs 
were lost in 1935-6 by adding 3 hours 
to the work week. 
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This year’s gains, however, leave 
us with 7,800,000 still unemployed in 
the month of May. This figure is es- 
timated from Labor Department fig- 
ures on total non-agricultural employ- 
ment of 34,722,000, by assuming that 
5,000,000 have been added to the work- 
ing population since 1929. The esti- 
mate of working population is ours. 
The employment service records 5,- 
310,000 registered for work in May 
this year, 5,016,000 in June. 


Our own reports from trade unions 
in 24 cities in July 1937 show that in 
many cases unemployment is still 
very serious in our own ranks. Un- 
ion building tradesmen report unem- 
ployment still 3742% above 1929, in 
printing it is 150% higher, and the 
report for all trades shows unemploy- 
ment 22% above 1929. Several cities 
still have a considerable part of their 
membership out of work: New York 
19%, Los Angeles 16%, Philadelphia 
15% and the average for 24 cities 
shows 11% still unemployed. 


These figures are enough to indi- 
cate that the problem of unemploy- 
ment is still very serious. We have 
7,800,000 still unemployed when in- 
dustrial production in the first half 
year was less than 1% below the 1929 
average. To provide an adequate liv- 
ing for our population and put our 
unemployed to work producing it, we 
must look far beyond all previous 
peak levels of industrial production. 
The first step is greater buying power 
for those now at work, so that they 
can increase production and employ 
their fellows. The second is a further 
shortening of work hours. 

Until the unemployed can find work 
in industry we must continue to pro- 
vide them with public funds. At 
the end of July, 2,158,000 were still 
at work on the works program and 
there were 1,400,000 on state and local 
relief in May, the latest figure. 

A retraining program is also badly 
needed, for several hundred thousand 
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have either lost their skills through 
unemployment or lost their trade 
through machine displacement. Such 
a program should be closely tied in 
with the U.S. Employment Service. 

A periodic record of the number of 
persons unemployed, either monthly 
or quarterly, is essential if we are to 
plan so as to overcome this basic 
cause of poverty and demoralization. 
The Social Security Board is in a po- 
sition to collect such information for 
the industries it covers. Steps should 
immediately be taken to see that the 
information is collected, and is made 
available to the public promptly 
enough to be of use. 

An unemployment census, taken at 
least every ten years, is essential to 
give complete periodic checks on un- 
employment in the entire population. 
Such censuses, however, cannot meet 
the need for current information. 
When an unemployment census is 
taken, it should be accompanied by a 
complete census of population, with a 
careful enumeration of the employed 
as well as the unemployed. If this 
is not done, incomplete information 
is likely to result, making unemploy- 
ment appear less than it actually is. 
Such misleading information would 
have the most serious consequences. 


Building Trades—(1937, p. 610) 
The A. F. of L. requests the Congress 
of the U.S., in order to promote sta- 
bility of employment in the building 
industry and forestall and alleviate 
future depression, to take the follow- 
ing steps: 

1. Establish the Public Works Ad- 
ministration, as well as the United 
States Housing Authority, as a per- 
manent agency of the Federal Gov- 
ernment; 

2. Establish a special fund or au- 
thorize special bond issues, in addition 
to their regular and normal funds, 
which shall be available to these two 
agencies for making loans and grants 
on additional construction projects, in 
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periods when employment in the 
building industry shows positive signs 
of a serious decline; 

3. Instruct the Public Works Ad- 
ministration and the U.S. Housing Au- 
thority to develop long-term pro- 
grams, and make plans and prepare 
projects at least three years in ad- 
vance of normal construction sched- 
ules, in order to be ready greatly to 
increase construction activity in the 
United States at short notice in an 
emergency, and thus forestall any 
such disastrous stoppage in building 
trades employment as that which has 
impeded national prosperity through- 
out the past eight years. 

The records of the A. F. of L. dis- 
close that a committee consisting of 
four Cabinet Members was appointed 
by Congress to study this question 
and to set up machinery that could 
be used in the case of depression and 
unemployment. The appointment of 
this Committee by Congress was 
prompted by the resolution adopted 
at a previous Convention of the A. 
F. of L. calling upon the Government 
to take such action. 


The records of the A. F. of L. fur- 
ther disclose that this Committee 
never functioned. Therefore, when 
the depression came in 1929, the Gov- 
ernment was in no position to deal 
with it, whereas had the recommenda- 
tions of the A. F. of L. been followed 
out previous to the time the country 
began to suffer from the depression, 
our Government would have been in 
position to immediately set the ma- 
chinery to moving that would stabilize 
the building industry and defeat the 
depression in a very large measure. 


Investigation—(1938, p. 420) The 
unemployment problem is still the 
foremost question confronting this na- 
tion. 

The president of the A. F. of L. 
is authorized and instructed to ap- 
point a national committee on unem- 
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ployment and public works. This com- 
mittee shall be instructed to make a 
careful study and survey of the effects 
public work programs have had on the 
unemployment conditions throughout 
the nation and to prepare a full and 
complete report of their findings and 
recommendations prior to the next 
session of Congress. 

The President and E.C. are author- 
ized to establish an adequate agency 
through which an effective campaign 
sponsoring legislation for the correc- 
tion of existing unemployment condi- 
tions can be carried on and through 
which a careful analysis of the en- 
tire question can be made for presen- 
tation to our Federal Government. 


(Pp. 107, 472) The business re- 
cession which started after Septem- 
ber, 1937, has added 8,500,000 to the 
ranks of the unemployed. In addi- 
tion, there has been no increase in jobs — 
to provide for the young persons who 
came of working age during this pe- 
riod, and these boys and girls add 
about 475,000 more to the total num-— 
ber to be employed. 

In September, 1937, unemployment 
had reached the lowest point since re- 
covery started, but there were still 
7,518,000 out of work. By June, 1938, 
unemployment had risen to 11,445,000, 
a total increase of nearly 4,000,000. 
These layoffs brought our army of 
unemployed back to the levels of early 
1935, cancelling the gains of the last 
three years. 

During this nine month period of 
depressed business, from September to 
June, unemployment has risen stead- 
ily. Only one month, April, showed 
a slight gain in employment due to 
the spring busy season in industry; 
but spring employment gains this 
year were almost negligible and far 
below normal. Not until July was 
there any sign of a real employment 
upturn. The gain of some 41,000 jobs 
in manufacturing in July is small, but 
since it comes at a time when em- 
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ployment usually declines, it suggests 
a change for the better. Employment 
on farms and in road building also 
increased in July, making a total gain 
of 104,000. 

Trade union members have fared 
very much better than employees 
in industry generally during these 
months of declining employment. 
Throughout the late spring months, 
April through June, while employment 
in general declined, trade union em- 
ployment increased. Our figures show 
that 2 per cent of our members who 
had been unemployed in March were 
back to work by June, while in the 
country as a whole unemployment in- 
creased by 174,000 from March to 
June. Trade union unemployment de- 
clined from 21 per cent of the mem- 
bership of 19 per cent in this period 
while general unemployment rose 
from 11,226,000 in March to 11,400,000 
in June. Employment of union mem- 
bers has continued to increase through 
July and early August so that an- 
other 2 per cent of our unemployed 
are now back at work. Thus in the 
entire period siree March, trade un- 
ion unemployment has decreased from 
21 per cent of the membership in 
March, to 18 per cent in July and 17 
per cent in early August, while unem- 
ployment as a whole has not decreas- 
ed at all; 23.1 per cent of all workers 
(omitting management) were unem- 
ployed in March and 23.3 per cent 
were unemployed in July. 


Social security payments were by 
no means sufficient to take care of the 
large number of men and women who 
found themselves without work this 
winter and spring. WPA has steadily 
increased its rolls, and with the new 
Government funds, further increases 
are being made. From January 1 to 
July 30, 1938, 1,338,000 were added to 
WPA payrolls, so that on July 30, 
WPA employment reached 2,967,000. 
There were at this time 285,000 on 
CCC and about 300,000 employed by 


other Government agencies, so that 
total emergency employment amount- 
ed to more than 3,500,000. 


Funds provided by the Government 
spending program will also provide 
work on PWA, Rural Electrification, 
and the United States Housing Au- 
thority. Counting funds already al- 
lotted by these organizations, includ- 
ing large housing projects under the 
Federal Housing Authority loans and 
new WPA employment, and including 
work required in private industries 
to furnish materials and transporta- 
tion, we estimate that the Government 
program will furnish 9,237,000 man- 
months of employment before July 1, 
1939. This is equivalent to 770,000 
full year jobs or 1,540,000 half-year 
jobs. It will greatly stimulate reem- 
ployment and recovery, for the men 
employed on these jobs will, by their 
purchases, create jobs for others. 

The outlook is for further gains in 
employment this fall and next spring. 
In addition to jobs created by the Gov- 
ernment, improvement in private busi- 
ness in the last few months promises 
an increase of private employment. 


Hours — (1939, p. 164) The E.C. 
Report, in a special section under the 
given title, analyzed some of the rea- 
sons for protracted unemployment, 
and included the following indictment 
of the role which industry had played 
in bringing about increasing unem- 
ployment: 

Clearly the following facts are bas- 
ic in any consideration of our unem- 
ployment problem: With a steadily 
increasing population and a constant- 
ly growing work force, living stand- 
ards must decline and unemployment 
must increase unless national produc- 
tion expands at a rate sufficient to 
balance the combined effect of popula- 
tion growth and workers’ increasing 
productivity. 

It is safe to say that today’s un- 
employment would not exist if our in- 
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dustries had continued to expand at 
the rate of the pre-depression decade. 
For in that decade national production 
increased 48%. A 43% increase in 
national production from 1929 to 1939 
would probabily have created enough 
jobs in industry and agriculture to ab- 
sorb all the 1,500,000 laid off by tech- 
nological change and depression, all 
the new job seekers and the major 
part of the pre-depression unem- 
ployed. 

Instead of a 48% increase in pro- 
duction, however, the year 1930 is 
likely to show about an 18% decrease 
below our 1929 production. 

Since the national living standard 
must be measured on a per capita 
basis, we adjust these figures for the 
8% increase in population. This indi- 
cates that the living standard we are 
producing today (1939) for each fam- 
ily is 24% below the 1929 level. In- 
dustrial expansion at the pre-depres- 
sion rate would have produced in 1939 
an average living standard 32% above 
1929. Even at our recovery peak in 
1937 however, the living standard we 
produced, on a per capita basis, was 
7.5% below 1929. 


The failure of industry to expand 
during the last decade has meant an 
immeasurable loss to our people. We 
know that even in 1929 20,000,000 per- 
sons in the United States or one-sixth 
of our population were living below 
minimum standards for health and ef- 
ficiency. In 1935 to 1936, estimates 
based on a study by the National Re- 
sources Committee of the Federal 
Government show at least half of all 
American families living below the 
minimum health and efficiency stand- 
ard. In that period the Heller Com- 
mittee of the University of California, 
a recognized authority on family 
budgets, showed $2,000 per year as a 
health and efficiency budget for a fam- 
ily of five. One-third of our families 
were living on $780 a year or less, 
which is not even an adequate income 
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for single individuals; another third 
were living on incomes between $780 
and $1,450, and in this group all fami- 
lies of four or more members and 
most families of two or three were 
below a decent standard. In all, 59% 
of our population were living below 
minimum health and efficiency levels. 

Thus the failure of American indus- 
try to expand at pre-depression rates 
has meant starvation incomes for a 
large portion of our families and idle- 
ness for millions of our wage earners. 
A great nation, with productive ca- 
pacity above any other in the world, 


with industrial equipment and man- — 
power capable of producing a comfort © 


level of living for every family, has 


kept its industries running at part ca- © 


pacity, has ceased to expand indus- 


trially. This we consider the tragedy — 


of the 1930’s. 
tries to normal productive activity and 
normal expansion, to get our idle men 
and women back to productive activity 
in our industries is the first task be- 


To restore our indus- — 


fore us, the first step in solving the — 


unemployment problem. 

(1939, p. 168) The special report 
contained the following summariza- 
tion: 


! 
* 
¢ 
ee 


Experience in the 8-year period i 


from 1929 to 1937 gives striking proof 


5 
4 


that shortening the work week effec- 
tively compensated for technological — 


unemployment. In manufacturing in- 


dustries, the shorter work week has 


reversed the trend of declining em- 
ployment and created jobs where tech- 
nological unemployment would have 
eliminated them. 
that nearly 2,000,000 jobs were saved 
in manufacturing alone by taking ten 
hours from the average work week. 
Had hours remained the same, the 
25% increase in production per hour 
would have eliminated some 1,700,000 


jobs, whereas actually nearly 200,000 


jubs were added. 
In looking toward the future we 
note that a steady increase in produc- 


In all we estimate 
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tivity will make it both necessary and 
possible to reduce hours progressively 
and continually. With our working 
population growing steadily, even if 
less rapidly than the past decade, in- 
creasing leisure is a necessary part of 
the national adjustment that must be 
made to keep our work force employed. 
Increasing leisure is also an essential 
part of a rising standard of living 
for our people. 

In addition to the progressive re- 
duction in hours which must take 
place year by year, there are certain 
industries which have not properly 
shared in the shortening of the work 
week during the past ten years; there 
are others which, although hours are 
shorter, have not reduced their work 
week sufficiently to compensate for 
labor displacement. These last in- 
clude: Telephone communication, elec- 
tric power production, rubber facto- 
ries, petroleum refineries, and oil 

wells, cigar and cigarette plants, and 
others. Industries in which hours still 
average over 40 per week include: Mo- 
tor bus operation, wholesale and re- 
tail stores, hotels; laundries and dry 
cleaning establishments, railroads, 
_ service stations and others. 


We reemphasize the need of con- 
tinual striving toward the shorter 
_ work week on the part of all unions, 
keeping in view our 30-hour week goal. 
While continuing to shorten hours, 
however, we feel that the major na- 
tional effort should be to lift industry 
out of its stagnation and restore it to 
-a rate of expansion which will pro- 
gressively raise living standards and 
put the unemployed to work creating 
the goods and services needed by all. 
Future employment trends will in- 
volve major shifts of workers from 
producing industry to service indus- 
tries, from one type of product or 
“service to another, from one kind of 
work to another. Such changes are es- 
‘sential in a growing economy and are 
bound to affect thousands of workers. 


- 
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It is essential, therefore, that the 
proper agencies be at hand to give 
workers the training they need to 
learn new skills for new jobs, that 
this training be adequate and easily 
available, and that they be helped to 
locate the employment for which they 
are trained. Employment exchanges 
anid vocational schools, which are an 
essential part of our mechanism to 
combat unemployment, are discussed 
elsewhere in this report. 


(P. 5383) The convention unani- 
mously adopted the committee recom- 
mendations on this subject as follows: 

Your committee, in concluding this 
report desires to strongly register our 
concurrence in the recommendation 
of the Executive Council that the 
American Federation of Labor devote 
its best efforts to lift industry out of 
its stagnation so as to put the unem- 
ployed at work and _ progressively 
raise living standards. In this same 
spirit, your committee further recom- 
mends that this convention strongly 
reafirm its endorsement of the six- 
hour day, five-day work-week, with- 
out reduction in pay and that the Ex- 
ecutive Council be instructed to reso- 
lutely continue their efforts to for- 
ward the widest possible adoption of 
this shorter work-week program. 


And we further recommend that 
the Executive Council be directed to 
initiate a campaign of publicity in- 
tended to exalt and to feature the high 
importance of the shorter work-week 
from a standpoint of public welfare, 
through its affiliated international and 
national unions and through State and 
Local Central Bodies. 


(Unemployment (Permanent) Not 
Necessary) — (P. 204) The A. F. 
of L., in a special report to the 
convention, treated the subject of con- 
tinued unemployment under the title 
“Jobs For All In Private Industry”. 
The report follows: 

As the tenth year of serious unem- 
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ployment draws to its close, we place 
the problem of getting the unemployed 
back to work in private industry as 
our first concern. 


The persistence of unemployment, 
the inability of industry in this coun- 
try to recover from depression and re- 
sume its normal rate of expansion, 
make it clear that the recovery forces 
which lifted business out of depres- 
sion in the past are no longer operat- 
ing sufficiently to break the present 
business stagnation. Nor has the Fed- 
eral Government, with its spending 
programs and other recovery efforts, 
succeeded in putting the unemployed 
to work in private industry. For after 
almost seven years of partial recov- 
ery, we still find ourselves today with 
10,000,000 who have no work in pri- 
vate industry; and at no time in these 
seven years has unemployment been 
less than 7,500,000. 


The American Federation of Labor 
is not willing to tolerate permanent 
unemployment. We know that idle 
plants can be brought into operation, 
idle capital can find investment in pro- 
ductive private enterprise and idle 
men be put to work producing the 
goods they need for a decent living. 
Our nation has all the elements neces- 
sary to provide an adequate living for 
every American family; we lack only 
the proper coordination of effort. 


The employment of the nation’s 
work foree in private industry de- 
pends on the investment of private 
capital in productive enterprise. In 
the past century, private capital flow- 
ed freely into such enterprises with- 
out special measures for coordination 
of effort.. The high profits afforded 
by developing our country’s vast nat- 
ural resources, building railroads, cre- 
ating our unequaled industrial plants 
and equipment were sufficient to draw 
private capital into long term invest- 
ment. More recently, the requirements 
of a world war, the development of the 
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tries and the building of our modern 
automobile and electric power indus- 
cities has provided highly profitable 
investment. In the years 1928 to 1929, 
private industry invested an average 
of $12,000,000,000 a year to build in- 
dustrial plants and equipment and pri- 
vate housing. The volume of work 
provided by these investments, the 
steady increase in workers’ producing 
power by industrial improvements and 
mass production, resulted in a 23% 
increase in the average per capita liv- 
ing standard in the United States in 
the decade before depression (1919 to 
1929) and in practically full employ- 
ment of our working population. 
Today, the picture is entirely chang- 
ed. Now there is no longer opportu- 
nity for highly profitable investment 
in great expansion of the nation’s pro- 
ducing plant and equipment, for our 


industries cannot sell enough goods 


to keep their present plants in opera- 
tion. The high profits and huge for- 
tunes of the past can not be made in 


industry today. The Cleveland Trust © 


Company estimates that the chance of 
even succeeding in business today is 
only about half as great as in the 
past, and the profits rewarding those 
who do succeed are at least 20% less. 


The risks are greater, the reward less. — 


Consequently, private capital is not — 


seeking investment in productive en-— 


terprise, but instead seeks security in 
tax-free Government bonds. During 
depression, private investment in in- 


a 


dustrial plant and in housing shrank — 


to $3,500,000,000 or less, in contrast to — 
the $12,000,000,000 invested annually 
before depression. 


It appears from these facts that our 
problem of industrial expansion today 
is entirely different from that of the 
past. High profits to be made by de- 
veloping natural resources and indus- 
trial plants no longer draw private 
capital into productive investment. 
Profits today depend on an increasing 
sales volume of goods produced by 


“ 


a 
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mass production. This requires steady 
expansion of consumers’ buying power. 
Satisfactory profits can be made when 
consumers’ buying power reaches high 
enough levels, for in 1937 the nation’s 
leading corporations earned more than 
10% on their net worth; but except in 
1936 and 1937 consumer buying has 


‘not reached high enough levels to pro- 


vide this rate of profit at any time 
in the past 10 years. 


The failure of consumer buying 
power today is due chiefly to unem- 
ployment. As shown elsewhere in 
this report, the average hourly wage 
rate has been lifted by trade union 
action and legislation so that it is 24% 
above 1929. This higher wage level 
will provide buying power well above 
that of 1929 once industry can be ex- 
panded to higher levels of production 
and employment. There can be no 
doubt that once a high level of ac- 
tivity is reached, providing profitable 
investment and reducing risk, private 
capital will again flow into productive 
enterprise. This was the case in 1937, 
when private investment in plants and 
housing reached $9,000,000,000, even 
though production was not yet high 
enough to put all the unemployed to 
work or to create the goods necessary 
to give everyone a decent living. 


Our problem then is how to lift pro- 
duction, in the shortest possible time, 
to levels which will furnish stable 
profits and put the unemployed to 
work. We are also concerned with 
keeping production at high enough 
levels to provide a steady flow of 
goods, once the necessary volume has 
been attained. 


The immediate lifting of production 
and the maintenance of a steady flow 
of goods can never be accomplished 
by individuals acting separately. It 
requires coordinated action. 

We have no precedent for action on 


the problem which now confronts our 
economy. Coordination of effort can 
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only be accomplished through the co- 
operation of all concerned in agricul- 
ture, industry, finance, distribution, 
and service, with representation for 
the functional groups that constitute 
every industry—capital, labor, man- 
agement, and consumers. The Con- 
gress of the United States is the logi- 
cal agency to act in behalf of the peo- 
ple, yet Congress has no advisory 
group possessing the technical knowl- 
edge and experience necessary to work 
out the complex problems of industrial 
coordination and provide a plan of ac- 
tion. 

Many steps are necessary to pre- 
pare the way for industrial expansion 
through profitable private enterprise. 
Some can be taken by private industry 
and labor acting in cooperation, some 
will require action by the Federal 
Government. Balanced expansion and 
maintenance can only be accomplished 
through coordination of effort by all 
groups concerned. 

Federal spending and “pump prim- 
ing” cannot permanently restore busi- 
ness to healthy activity unless it is co- 
ordinated with other action to assist 
private industry in resuming normal 
expansion, 

Our problem is one of management 
on a national scale. Although more 
complicated than the management of 
any single enterprise, many of the 
methods used in coordinating the ac- 
tivities of a large company, with 
branch plants and offices scattered 
across the continent, are applicable 
to the national economic problem. 
Also, our experience in organizing hu- 
man relations on a representative ba- 
sis in the political field will provide 
precedent for developing the agencies 
for individual government. 

Modern industrial management 
when confronted with a problem of 
developing new fields for activity, 
turns first to its division of research 
and planning. Experts study the sit- 
uation in all its aspects, then submit 
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to management a plan for action. This 
plan may be modified, submitted to 
further study and adjusted by new dis- 
coveries—eventually it emerges as a 
workable project and is put into effect. 

It appears to us that our national 
problems will yield to similar treat- 
ment. We cannot believe that Ameri- 
can engineering skill, American la- 
bor, and the genius of American man- 
agement, which have developed our 
unequalled industrial mechanism, will 
fail to solve the problem of national 
economic coordination if given a man- 
date to undertake it. 


We emphasize the fact, however, 
that in the group which undertakes 
such a task, labor, farmers and con- 
sumers must be adequately represent- 
ed so that their interest will not be 
neglected. Industrial engineers and 
persons familiar with the problems of 
management and its administration of 
large business undertakings are also 
essential, for theirs is the particular 
knowledge of experience needed. 


We urge that Congress set up an 
advisory council of this nature in the 
coming session with the mandate to 
develop measures by which private in- 
dustry can expand production and 
maintain balanced prosperity. The 
suggestions of this advisory group 
should be submitted to Congress for 
action and made available to the gen- 
eral public. 

This procedure follows democratic 
principles. There is an opportunity 
for public opinion to be informed and 
to express itself through its normal 
agency, the Congress of the United 
States. The character of the advisory 
group assures representation of every 
sector of our population. 

We need not be at the mercy of hap- 
hazard forces which have governed 
business expansion during the period 
of national industrial growth. These 
forces at best brought about periods 
of high productive activity followed 
by depressions; they did not bring 
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stable expansion; they are no longer 
adequate to meet our needs. During 
recent years Government controls have 
been extended over an increasing por- 
tion of our economic activity, with a 
growing danger of bureaucracy. We 
have need now of a central advisory 
agency, representing the economic 
groups concerned, forming a channel 
for their views and experience, com- 
missioned to coordinate industrial ac- 
tivity. | 
Such an agency, advisory to Con-— 

gress, can prepare the way for bal- 
anced expansion of private industry — 
| 


and reemployment of the unemployed. — 


(P. 522) In the introductory por-— 
tion of this section of the E.C.’s re- 
port, your attention is called to the 
fact that there still remain some ten 
million wage earners who are unable 
to secure employment in private in-~ 
dustry. e 

The Council points out that indus- 
trial conditions in our country have 
undergone a great change, that there 
is no longer the same opportunity as 4 
in the past for highly profitable in-— 
vestment in great expansion in the 
nation’s producing plants and equip- 
ment. It points out that profits to- 
day must depend largely upon increas- 
ing the nation’s capacity to consume. 


In connection with this the Execu- 
tive Council points out that Federal 
spending and “pump priming” can- 
not permanently restore business to 
healthy activity, unless it is coordi- 
nated with other action to assist pri- 
vate industry in resuming normal ex- 
pansions, that the present problem is 
one of management on a national 
scale. 


After reference to the problem fac- 
ing industrial management, the Ex- 
ecutive Council expresses the opinion 
that our national problems will yield 
to more cooperative action if this rep- 
resents the several factors in the na- 
tion’s economic life. 


ee 


a 
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We cannot believe that American 
engineering skill, American labor, and 
the genius of American management 
which have developed our unequalled 
industrial mechanism, will fail to solve 
the problem of national coordination 
if given encouragement to under- 
take it. 

The Executive Council, however, 
emphasizes the fact that in any na- 
tional groups who undertake such a 
responsibility, labor, farmers, and 
consumers must be adequately repre- 
sented so that their interests will not 
be neglected. 


The Executive Council recommends 
that Congress create a National Ad- 
visory Council of this nature during 
the coming session, the suggestions 
of such an advisory group to be sub- 
mitted to Congress for action and 
made available to the general public. 
Such an advisory council would give 
the people as a whole the necessary 
representation to guide Congress wise- 
ly instead of having Congress be- 
sieged by special interests with their 
own programs, prepared for their own 
self-advancement. 

With these expressions of opinion 
your committee recommends adoption 
of the Executive Council’s report. 


(Shorter Work Week)—(1949, p. 
254) In spite of the foreign aid and 
defense program and other measures 
which have had the effect of prop- 
ping up demand production, and em- 
ployment during this period of “re- 
adjustment”, unemployment has risen 
steadily to a new postwar peak... . 

The impact of unemployment in its 
early stages was largely confined to 
Particular areas and industries. With 
unemployment now 4 million, the point 
Where it could be considered a local 
problem has clearly been passed. 
Every industrial State in the country 
has been affected, and its widespread 
nature is further indicated by the fact 
that, with the exception of food proc- 
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essing, automobiles, and printing and 
publishing, each of the major indus- 
trial groups is employing fewer work- 
ers than last year. 

The true employment picture is 
shown not only by the level of em- 
ployment but also by the hours work- 
ed. Hours worked have declined sig- 
nificantly in some industries. In man- 
ufacturing as a whole, the average of 
weekly hours has declined by more 
than 1 hour between the first half of 
1948 and the first half of 1949. This 
is due both to the elimination of over- 
time work and the institution of be- 
low standard workweeks (with equiva- 
lent reductions in pay) in industries 
where output has been reduced... . 

It has also been estimated that dur- 
ing the past few months, one out of 
four unemployed persons was ineligi- 
ble for unemployment compensation. 
Most of these were either not covered 
by any plan or had been unemployed 
so long that their benefit rights had 
been exhausted. 

While these adverse developments 
are serious and the fact that they 
have caused a great deal of hardship 
should not be minimized, the situation 
calls for vigilance and a readiness to 
take timely appropriate action, rather 
than general alarm or hasty drastic 
measures. The forces which produced 
the postwar boom were too unstable 
and temporary to last for long, and 
this period of readjustment, while 
painful, is probably necessary to pro- 
vide a less precarious base for future 
economic growth. 

The recent downward trend should 
not obscure the fact that employ- 
ment and economic activity generally 
is still well above any real depression 
level. While the unemployment rate 
of 52 per 1,000 for the first six 
months of 1949 was considerably 
higher than the 37 per 1,000 recorded 
during the first half of 1948, it was 
still much better than that of 1941, 
when, even during the so-called “de- 
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fense boom,” the rate was as high as 
100 per 1,0000. Also, even during this 
period of gradually rising unemploy- 
ment, between one-third and two-fifths 
of the unemployed in one month have 
either returned to work or found new 
jobs before the next month. 


The fact that the present situation 
is not as bad as in prewar days 
would be small reassurance in itself, 
as long as the trend continues down- 
wards. However, there are elements 
of basic strength in the economy 
which encourage the belief that sta- 
bility will soon arrive and be followed 
by renewed growth. In many lines, 
current sales are greater than cur- 
rent production, and increased pro- 
duction should follow the working 
down of excess stocks. New invest- 
ments in plant and equipment are con- 
tinuing at a high level and business 
credit on favorable terms is readily 
available. Construction activity is on 
the upgrade again, after a period of 
relative decline, and federal, state, 
and local governments have under- 
taken many of the urgent public works 
which were deferred during the war. 
Outlays by the Federal Government 
are expanding generally and wher- 
ever possible are being routed to areas 
where unemployment is_ highest. 
Wages have held up quite well, and 
unemployment insurance and other so- 
cial security benefits have helped to 
sustain buying power and the demand 
for goods. Holdings of liquid assets 
are still high and private debt is low. 
If and when consumer prices, which 
in many lines have not been as re- 
sponsive as they should be to the 
change in demand decline, all of the 
elements necessary for a rise in the 
general level of production and em- 
ployment will exist. 

The mistake should not be made, 
however, of viewing these strong 
points as a sort of impregnable Magi- 
not Line against depression. The pres- 
ent decline can be traced to inadequate 
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consumer demand at the prevailing 
level of market prices, for the sur- 
plus stocks which are now being scaled 
down could not have been accumulated 
had production not been in excess of 
demand. To call it an “inventory re- 
cession” is just another way of saying 
that sales, governed by effective de- 
mand, were too low. Rising unem- 
ployment further undermines effective 
demand, and consequently sales and 
production, which in turn results in 
more unemployment. Unemployment 
is bred of recession, and it in turn 
breeds further recession, and eventu- 
ally, if not checked, depression. Too 
much faith should not be placed in the 
so-called ‘‘automatic correctives,” for 
unemployment compensation alone can 
never replace the buying power that 
was lost with the loss of a job. Until 
the unemployment trend is reversed 
and those now seeking work find pro- 
ductive jobs, there is no cause for 
complacency about the future. 


We must not be content just so long 
as our situation is better than “pre- 
war’—we are living in a new era and 
on a higher plane of activity, and our 
benchmarks and standards must ad- 
vance with the times. Not only must 
past gains be preserved but new gains 
must also be made. It is not enough 
to secure the reemployment of those 
now seeking work—new jobs must be 
created each year for the million an- 
nual newcomers «0 the labor force, 

To this end, the American Federa- 
tion of Labor should once more con- 
sider a renewal of its drive for the 
shorter standard work-week and the 
shorter standard work-day, through 
collective bargaining. A reduction in 
the hours of work will be necessary 
over the coming years to keep our 
national productivity in line with our 
national income. This is essential if 
high unemployment is to be avoided. 
If the physical ability of our plants, 
machines, and labor force to produce 
exceeds the total national income or 
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product, the difference between the 
two is made up of unemployed work- 
ers, idle plants and equipment, or both. 
The long-term tendency, from the be- 
ginning of the century until the boom 
of World War Il—a tendency which 
again appears to be asserting itself— 
has been for the rise in national pro- 
ductivity to exceed the rise in national 
income, with an accompanying pro- 
portionate rise in unemployment. 

If this tendency for productivity to 
expand faster than the per capita pro- 
duct is to be reversed in the future— 
and it must be if prosperity is to be 
maintained—either “real” production- 
consumption income must be increased 
either by raising wages or reducing 
prices, or both, as fast as over-all pro- 
ductivity, or, failing that, working 
hours must be reduced sufficiently to 
offset the disparity. It may very well 
be desirable in the interests of greater 
leisure, or more feasible on other ac- 
counts, to take the shorter hours as an 
alternative, up to a point, to the high- 
er income. It may be possible to do 
both. If, for example, per capita in- 
come rises 12 percent over a period of 
years while productivity rises 20 per- 
cent, hourly wages can be advanced 
20 percent without increasing unit 
costs, while hours must be reduced six 
and two-thirds percent to maintain 
employment. If both of these are 
done, the weekly pay will increase by 
12 percent even with the reduced 
work-week. 

While shorter hours alone can not 
perform the full task of the expansion 
of job opportunities that will be need- 
ed in an ever-growing degree, it can 
make a very important contribution 
to the achievement of that aim. It 
is furthermore an entirely worthwhile 
Es in itself, and an historic one for 
' Labor. 


| Unemployment Compensation (also 
see: Social Security; Social Security 
(Amendments); District of Colum- 
‘bia; Post War Planning) 


LE 
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Insurance—(19381, pp. 148, 368) Un- 
employment is the great fear that con- 
stantly shadows the life of the wage 
earner. Unemployment means loss 
of income. Working people must earn 
money in order to live and buy the 
things they need. They depend upon 
their wage earning power and wage 
earning opportunities to procure for 
themselves a decent living. They 
spurn charity and abhor dependency. 

Invention, science and mechanical 
improvement have revolutionized fac- 
tory production but while doing this 
they served to displace many workers 
during normal periods of industrial 
activity. Technical progress has been 
very exacting. Even during the peak 
production period there were many 
thousands of working people suffering 
from technological unemployment. 
Now, with many millions of workers 
idle, it becomes imperative that we 
deal directly and constructively with 
this great social problem. 

There are just two approaches to 
this problem: prevention and relief. 
Hither we must make employment se- 
cure or provide an income for the un- 
employed. 

The early experiments were made 
with various forms of unemployment 
relief in many cities and nations in 
Europe. Municipalities such as Berne, 
Basle, Cologne, Leipsig, gave assist- 
ance to voluntary insurance undertak- 
ings. Other cities undertook to sub- 
sidize trade union insurance as in the 
Ghent scheme. In some cases the goy- 
ernment made loans to private indus- 
tries. 

Voluntary benefit systems were es- 
tablished in Denmark and Belgium, 
Norway, Czechosolvakia, Finland, 
France, Spain, Switzerland. Holland 
has municipal insurance. 

Switzerland experimented with com- 
pulsory unemployment insurance as 
did individual cities. Great Britain 
was the first country to adopt compul- 
sory unemployment insurance. It has 
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since been followed by Australia, Aus- 
tria, Bulgaria, Germany, Irish Free 
State, Italy, Poland and Russia. 

With recognition of the responsi- 
bility of management for controlling 
business. have come efforts to dis- 
tinguish economic forces and to find 
methods of control. Industries have 
been looking to stabilization. Regu- 
larization of production brings regu- 
larization of employment. To main- 
tain steady industrial progress under- 
standing of the principles of industrial 
balance is necessary. We have just 
begun studying this field. The possi- 
bilities of the prevention of unemploy- 
ment have increasing significance and 
must be carefully safeguarded against 
policies that crystallize unemployment 
and habits of accepting it as inevi- 
table. 

Unemployment is the most urgent 
problem of business today. It is the 
great fear that stalks like a ghost in 
wage earners lives. 


Because unemployment cannot be 
eliminated at once, there must be pro- 
visions for relief for the unemployed. 
Individual companies have been ex- 
perimenting with stabilization. In a 
few localities the principle of stabili- 
zation has been extended to groups of 
companies. These local developments 
indicate the possibilities of applying 
these principles to wider areas. This 
means the development of industrial 
control. In the United States the 
movement toward industrial control is 
further along than in most industrial 
countries. 


Recommendations—During the past 
year many legislative measures pro- 
viding for unemployment insurance 
were introduced in Congress and in 
the various state legislatures. The 
measures varied in character and form. 
Most of these measures were referred 
to the legislative committes created 
by act of the different law-making 
bodies for the purpose of making a 
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study and report upon the subject of 
unemployment insurance legislation. 
These legislative committees will no 
doubt submit a report of their inves- 
tigations and studies in due course of — 
time. 


While it is the opinion that com- 
pulsory unemployment insurance leg- 
islation such as is now in effect in 
Great Britain and Germany would be — 
unsuited to our economic and political 
requirements here and unsatisfactory 
to American working men and wom- 
en, we recognize the fact that the 
owners and managers of industry — 
through their failure to provide worl 
for the working people of the nation © 
who are able and willing to work — 
have contributed much toward the cre-_ 
ation of an increasing public opinion 
in favor of the enactment of unem-— 
ployment insurance legislation. It is 
the opinion of the A. F. of L. that the 
owners and managers of industry will 
be largely responsible for the enact-— 
ment of unemployment insurance leg-— 
islation in the event public opinion 
becomes so crystallized as to demand — 
unemployment relief through the en-— 
actment of compulsory unemployaaay 
insurance laws. 


The A. F. of L. is directing ie 
efforts toward the creation and en- 
largement of work opportunities. ... 
No collective action of any kind 
has been taken and no response 
has been made to the appeals" 
of Labor to accord to the working 
people of the nation an equal oppor- 
tunity to share in the work available 
by the employers or management of 
industry. The ruthless discharge of 
millions of working men and women 
without means of support, dependent 
upon such relief as may be extended 
by municipalities and by local relief 
agencies, is in itself an indictment of 
our unsound economic and industrial 
situation, unsound and uneconomic be- 
cause the owners and managers of i in- 
dustry have miserably failed. 


, 


pares . 
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American working people want 
work. They demand work. They ab- 
hor charity and they resent the impo- 
sition of the dole. They are proud in 
spirit and resolute in purpose. They 
must not and will not become the vic- 
tims of a paternalistic policy. Work 
must be supplied to all who are will- 
ing and able to work. Managers and 
owners of industry must meet this so- 
cial obligation and discharge their re- 
sponsibility. 

Working men have arrived at the 
point where they are firmly of the be- 
lief that they are as much entitled to 
work security, to enjoy the opportu- 
nity to work, as the owners of capital 
are to returns from their investments. 
Labor demands that these principles 
be recognized and accepted by the em- 
ployers of Labor. Obviously, the own- 
ers and management of industry must 
decide as to whether working men and 
women shall enjoy the opportunity to 
work, or, whether as a result of the 
denial of this opportunity to work, in- 
dustry shall have fastened upon it 
compulsory unemployment insurance 
legislation. It must be work or un- 
employment insurance. Working peo- 
ple must be privileged to earn a living 
or be accorded relief. If compulsory 
unemployment insurance is fastened 
upon our industrial, political and eco- 
nomic life, it will be because indus- 
trial ownership and management have 
| failed to provide and preserve work 

opportunities for working men and 
women. 


The A. F. of L., in contrast to the 
helplessness and failure of collective 
industrial management to offer a rem- 
edy for unemployment, renews the 
proposals which it has repeatedly of- 
fered as practical, constructive rem- 
edies for the unemployment situation: 

“First, we propose that a national 
|conference of employers and Labor be 
called by the President of the U.S. to 
deal directly and constructively with 
|the unemployment problem and to de- 
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vise ways and means by which and 
through which all working people may 
be accorded an opportunity to share 
in all work available. 

“Second, in order to accomplish this 
purpose we propose the immediate in- 
auguration of the five-day work-week 
and the shorter work-day in all public 
and private industry. 

“Third, the maintenance of the wage 
structure and wage standards. 

“Fourth, work assurance—a guar- 
antee to all those workers who are 
employed that they are secure in their 
positions and that through the appli- 
cation of the shorter work-day and the 
shorter work-week all would be ac- 
corded an opportunity to share equi- 
tably in all work available. 

“Fifth, the prohibition of child la- 
bor and the employment of adults in 
order that the slack of unemployment 
may be taken up. 

“Sixth, the stabilization of industry, 
with particular reference to those in- 
dustries which are classified as sea- 
sonal in character. This would con- 
template the application of a plan 
whereby improvements could be car- 
ried on during periods of seasonal re- 
cession when because of the seasonal 
character of the industry the demands 
for goods has substantially declined. 

“Seventh, the application of a more 
scientific plan of industrial production 
so that a stable balance may be main- 
tained in order that production may 
be carried on systematically over 
longer periods of time.” 

These remedies for the unemploy- 
ment situation have been submitted by 
the E.C. and the officers of the A. F. 
of L. to the owners and management 
of industry, but thus far there has 
been no response or no reply. We are 
firmly of the opinion that if they were 
accepted and applied in the manner 
herein outlined that the need for 
unemployment insurance legislation 
would disappear and that work op- 
portunities would be accorded all men 
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and women willing and able to work. 

The practicability of the unemploy- 
ment remedies herein proposed be- 
comes increasingly apparent when we 
take into account the extent and ca- 
pacity of our home market. In this 
particular respect the U.S. is exceed- 
ingly fortunate. Its greatest market 
is its home market. Its consuming 
abilities and its constant requirements 
are well-nigh incomprehensible. More 
than 90 per cent of all goods manu- 
factured and produced in the U.S. is 
consumed and used in the home mar- 
ket. It has never been developed to 
its maximum capacity and for that 
reason its consuming power, which 
now seems well-nigh inexahustible, 
can be further increased through the 
development of an increasing purchas- 
ing power on the part of the masses 
of the people. 

On all matters of social justice leg- 
islation, the Canadian membership of 
organized labor who are affiliated with 
the A. F. of L., are free to act in 
accordance with their own judgment 
and their own decisions.. While the 
economic proposals of the A. F. of L. 
as a remedy or remedies for the unem- 
ployment situation are as applicable 
to industry in Canada as in the U.S., 
the Council fully recognizes the right 
of the Canadian membership of the 
A. F. of L. to originate and support 
through the Canadian Trades and La- 
bour Congress, such social justice leg- 
islation as in their judgment may be 
for the best interests of the working 
men and women in the Dominion of 
Canada. 


(1932, pp. 39, 325) Report of H.C. 
adopted by convention: 

The experience which working men 
and women have been forced to face 
and undergo during the past year, has 
been most bitter and disappointing. 
They cannot be expected to maintain 
faith in an economic order which has 
failed them so completely. They 
charge industrial management with 
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failure to stabilize employment. The 
facts are that the management of in- 
dustry has not provided work security 
or created work opportunities for 
those who are able, willing and eager 
to work. Unemployment has increased; 
there are more workers idle now than 
there were one year ago; approxi- 
mately 11,000,000 are out of work, 
seeking employment, unable to find it. 


The A. F. of L. has always empha- 
sized both the necessity and impor- 
tance of supplying work for all. Work- 
ing people and their families depend 
upon wages earned for a livelihood. 
Life and living, in the full meaning of 
that term, are inseparably associated 
with employment, wages, work secu- 
rity, the possession of a job and the 
exercise of the right to work. 


The E.C. has given most careful, 
painstaking and serious consideration 
to the problem of unemployment and 
to the application of the principle of 
unemployment insurance. The Council 
would much prefer that working peo- 
ple be privileged to work and be ac- 
corded job security than to see them 
forced to accept relief because of un- 
employment. The extension and en- 
joyment of the opportunity to work at 
decent wages, so that working men 
and women may earn a decent living, 
is the real objective of the American 
Federation of Labor. The E.C. urges 
work first and relief second, but it 
must be clear that working people 
must be permitted to earn a living or 
be supplied relief. They must earn 
their living or be supported. They 
cannot earn their living unless jobs 
are provided and work opportunities 
accorded them. 

Obviously, the owners and manage- 
ment of industry have failed to pro- 
vide work for all and thus make it 
possible for all to earn a livelihood. 
Their failure is reflected in the fact 
that during the past three years un- 
employment has steadily increased 
and at the present time about 11,000- _ 


. 
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000 people are idle. The E.C. believes 
that the owners of industry and in- 
dustrial management must have known 
that the creation of an army of 11,- 
000,000 unemployed, forced to shift 
for themselves, to become dependent 
upon local, state and federal relief 
agencies, would create an intolerable 
economic situation fraught with most 
serious consequences. 

The economic facts arising out of 
the unemployment situation, the con- 
tinued displacement of millions of 
working men through the mechaniza- 
tion of industry and the substitution 
of power for human service, make it 
absolutely necessary, in the opinion of 
the Executive Council to develop and 
put into operation through the enact- 
ment of appropriate legislation, an 
unemployment insurance plan which 
will provide for the payment of week- 
ly benefits to working men and women 
who are forced to suffer from unem- 
ployment. : 

The Council holds that because the 
ownership and management of indus- 
try have failed to provide and main- 
tain work opportunities for working 
men and women, unemployment in- 
surance legislation is made impera- 
tively necessary. The responsibility 
for this state of affairs rests squarely 
upon industry and industrial manage- 
ment. They control industry; conse- 
quently, they control jobs. Labor can- 
not wait longer; it must now act. In- 
dustry must be compelled to do what 
it has thus far failed to do. Work or 
relief must be provided. If industrial 
management fails to provide work, it 
must be compelled to assume the bur- 
den of supplying relief. 

Having all these facts in mind, the 
E.C. at a meeting held July 12-22, 
1932, directed the President of the 
A. F. of L. to draft and present to a 
subsequent meeting a plan of unem- 


| ployment insurance legislation. These 


instructions were complied with. Asa 


| result of a detailed survey and care- 


ful study of the subject, the President 
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of the A. F. of L. submitted to a meet- 
ing of the E.C., held October 18-27, 
1932, a report which embodied within 
it a plan of unemployment insurance 
legislation. 

The E.C. has always endeavored to 
guard jealously the organization struc- 
ture of the A. F. of L. For that reason 
the Council was apprehensive over 
the effect which compulsory unemploy- 
ment insurance legislation might have 
upon the exercise of the right of work- 
ing men and women not only to join 
but to maintain membership in trade 
unions. In the drafting of an unem- 
ployment insurance measure, the 
Council has constantly kept three very 
distinct fundamental principles in 
mind: 

First, it has endeavored to provide 
in the plan which it submits to the 
convention a full measure of protec- 
tion to the membership of the A. F. 
of L., and the preservation of the right 
to become a member and to continue 
membership in a trade union. 

Second, that the payment of relief 
shall be made a fixed charge upon 
industry. Relief funds should be cre- 
ated out of the earnings of industry. 
The Council does not believe it is fair 
or just that any part of the money 
out of which relief would be paid dur- 
ing periods of unemployment should 
be collected from employees. 

Third, that unemployment insur- 
ance should be compulsory and that 
the execution and administration of 
unemployment insurance laws should 
come wholly within the control and 
administration of federal and state 
governments. 

The E.C. submits the following plan 
for the consideration and approval of 
the convention. This plan embodies 
within it the fundamental principles 
just enunciated and represents the 
best thought and judgment of the 
members of the E.C. and of the trained 
experts upon scial justice legislation 
who rendered valuable assistance in 
the preparation of the plan. The Coun- 
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cil recommends this plan of unem- 
ployment insurance legislation for the 
favorable consideration and accept- 
ance of the officers and members in 
attendance at the convention. 


It would be desirable, were it pos- 
sible, to press for the enactment of 
one uniform measure for unemploy- 
ment insurance applicable throughout 
the United States. But, due to the 
provisions and limitations of the U.S. 
Constitution as interpreted by the 
courts, since the regulation of manu- 
facture and industry lies primarily 
within the province of state rather 
than federal activity, it is practically 
impossible to enact constitutional fed- 
eral legislation adequately providing 
for unemployment insurance covering 
employees engaged in work in the dif- 
ferent states. The A. F. of L., there- 
fore, advocates the passage of unem- 
ployment insurance legislation in each 
separate state, and the supplementing 
of such state legislation by federal en- 
actments; such for instance, as bills 
covering employees engaged in inter- 
state commerce or employed in the 
District of Columbia or in federal ter- 
ritories, or such as the bill recently in- 
troduced into Congress allowing cor- 
porations substantial income tax credit 
on their federal income taxes for such 
payments as they have made under 
state laws toward the creation of un- 
employment reserves. 

It is evident that the local condi- 
tions of each state vary to such a 
marked degree that it would be un- 
wise, even were it possible at the pres- 
ent time, to frame a single model bill 
to be enacted in every state. It is pos- 
sible, nevertheless, to set forth cer- 
tain general fundamental principles 
and standards to which such state leg- 
islation should conform. The A. F. of 
L., after mature consideration and dis- 
cussion, has formulated the following 
principles which should guide in the 
framing of state unemployment in- 
surance bills: 

Every unemployment insurance Act 
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should contain specific provisions to 
protect union members from being 
obliged to accept work contrary to the 
rules and regulations of their organ- 
izations or employment under condi- 
tions such as tend to depress wages 
or working conditions. 


Unemployment insurance legislation 
in this country should be carefully de- 
vised to promote its two primary ob- 
jectives: (a) the stimulation of more 
regular employment, insofar as pos- 
sible, and (b) the payment of unem- 
ployment compensation to those who 
are temporarily out of work through — 
industry’s failure to provide steady 
employment for its working forces. 

The A. F. of L. advocates a scheme — 
of unemployment compensation made — 
compulsory by law. Voluntary 
schemes are unlikely to pervade indus- 
try generally, and are frequently open — 
to other serious objections. Only by 
compulsory legislation can workers be 
adequately protected. f 


Since unemployment is, to a certain 
extent, one of the inevitable incidents — 
of production and must, therefore, be 
regarded as part of the inescapable 
cost of industry, it, like other costs of 
industry should be paid by industry 
itself. It, therefore, follows that, as a 
matter of principle, no part of the 
contributions to support unemploy- 
ment insurance should be paid out of 
the wages of Labor, but the whole 
should be paid by management as part 
of the cost of production. The neces- 
sary funds should be raised as a 
charge on industry. 

The amount of such contributions 
must depend upon the local conditions 
in each state. A minimum contribu- 
tion must be required sufficient to 
cover (a) the building up of adequate , 
reserves, (b) the cost of the benefits 
to be paid under the Act, and (c) the 
costs of administration. Te cover 
these costs the A. F. of L. believes 
that the contribution rate should be | 
not less 3% of the total pay roll. The 
exact percentage, however, must vary 
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in different states, and will come to 
depend upon various actuarial data, 
which must be carefully collected as a 
basis for such determination from the 
experience gained both before and 
after the passage of the Act. The 
absence of complete data should not, 
however, prevent the passage of a 
law, since the liability of the fund is 
limited to the amount of the income 
provided by law. As experience is ac- 
cumulated it will be possible to deter- 
mine the income necessary to provide 
the benefits decided upon in the law. 


At this time the A. F. of L. deems 
it inadvisable to take an irrevocable 
stand as between the plant reserves 
system or unemployment insurance 
embodied in the Wisconsin law and an 
insurance system such as is under con- 
sideration in Ohio and in operation in 
many European countries. Whatever 
plan is adopted, whether based on 
plant reserves or on a broader basis, 
we believe that it should be adminis- 
tered by the state and all reserve 
funds held and invested by the state. 
We are unalterably opposed to com- 
Pany-controlled unemployment re- 
serves and believe that without state 
administration plant reserves will 
prove but another “company union” 
device. We are also of the opinion 
that, at least at the outset, it is ad- 
visable to have but a single unemploy- 
ment insurance fund (with, if a plant 
reserves system is adopted, separate 
accounts for separate employers) and 
a flat rate of contributions by employ- 
ers regardless of the industry in which 
they may be engaged. Later on, after 
more accurate data is obtained, the 
contributions in each industry, occupa- 
tion, or enterprise may be scaled ac- 
cording to the hazard of unemploy- 
ment, but sufficient data is not now 
available to warrant such classifica- 

tions at this time. 


Sound public policy requires that no 
insurance company in this country be 
allowed to invade this new field of 
| unemployment compensation. No in- 
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surance company is allowed under 
present state laws to write this class 
of insurance. The Federation believes 
that this policy is wise and should in 
no case be abandoned. 


All funds should be invested in fed- 
eral securities or in the bonds of 
states or municipalities such as have 
never defaulted in the payment of 
principal or interest. 


Insurance in general should cover 
temporary and involuntary unemploy- 
ment. Unemployment means the con- 
ditions caused by the inability of an 
employee who is capable of and avail- 
able for employment to obtain work 
in his usual employment or in another 
for which he is reasonably fitted. Noth- 
ing in the Unemployment Compensa- 
tion Act should require an employee 
to accept employment, nor should any 
employee forfeit his right to benefits 
under the Act by refusing to accept 
employmeent under any or all of the 
following conditions: 


(a) In a situation vacant directly 
In consequence of a stoppage of 
work due to a trade dispute; 

(b) If the wages, hours and con- 
ditions offered are less favorable to 
the employee than those prevailing 
for similar work in the locality, or 
are such as tend to depress wages 
and working conditions: 

(c) If acceptance of such employ- 
ment would abridge or limit the 
right of the employee either (1) to 
refrain from joining a labor organ- 
ization or association of workmen, 
or (2) to retain membership in and 
observe the rules of any such or- 
ganization or association; _ 

(d) Workers who quit work with- 
out good cause or who are dis- 
charged for misconduct shall not 
thereby forfeit benefits beyond a 
reasonable period. 

The coverage shouid be as wide as 
possible. It should include clerical as 
well as manual workers. There are, 
however, certain classes of employ- 
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ment which it may be necessary to 
exclude from the general operation of 
the Act, and these classes will vary 
according to local conditions. It 
would seem that the legislation should 
approximate, insofar as practicable, 
the coverage of state workmen’s com- 
pensation acts. As time goes on the 
scope or coverage of the Act may well 
be broadened. 


The claim of employees to receive 
unemployment compensation as pro- 
vided under the Act should be clearly 
recognized as a legal right earned by 
previous employment within the state. 
Receipt of unemployment benefits 
shall in no way entail loss of suffrage 
or other civil rights. Persons not legal 
residents of the state and those not 
citizens of the U.S. shall not by rea- 
son of that fact be disqualified from 
receiving benefits. 


The amount of benefits to be paid 
and the number of weeks during which 
they shall be paid must depend upon 
the local conditions in each state and 
upon the amount of contributions paid 
into the fund. We are informed, for 
instance, that under the conditions 
prevailing in Ohio, a contribution of 
3% of the total payroll makes it pos- 
sible after a waiting period of three 
weeks per year to pay benefits for a 
maximum period of 16 weeks in a 
year based upon 50% of the normal 
weekly wages, but not to exceed $15.00 
a week. 


It seems advisable to restrict the 
payment of benefits to unemployment 
occurring after a specified waiting 
period. The length of this waiting 
period will materially affect the 
amount of the benefits which can be 
paid and the length of time during 
which they can be paid. 


(1934, pp. 78, 549) The sentiment 
in favor of unemployment insurance 
has grown rapidly in the last three 
years. Public men who had opposed 
this legislation have changed to its 
support. 
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During the first eight months of 
1933 more than 60 compulsory unem- 
ployment insurance bills were intro- 
duced in 25 state legislatures. Bills 
passed one house in New York, Con- 
necticut, California, Ohio, Minnesota, 
and Utah, but failed of enactment ow- 
ing to congestion caused by various 
bills in the other house. New Hamp- 
shire, Maine, Oregon, Louisiana, North - 
Carolina, Virginia, Illinois, and Colo- 
rado have appointed commissions tae 
study the unemployment question 


It is definitely understood that Con- 
gress cannot enact a federal unem- 
ployment insurance law. In 1931, Sen- 
ator Wagner secured the appointment 
of a committee to make a general 
study of the unemployment insurance 
systems in use by private interests in 
the United States and by foreign goy- 
ernments with a view to determine in 
what manner such systems were in- 
stituted and were being operated. In 
its report the committee said: 


The subject of unemployment in- 
surance is not within the sphere of 
Congressional action. 


Based on the investigation made by 
the Senate Committee of which he was 
chairman, Senator Wagner introduced 
an unemployment insurance bill. It 
provided for a five per cent federal 
tax on the pay rolls of all employers 
of 10 or more persons with a proviso 
that any contribution that any em- 
ployer had made to an unemployment 
fund under an approved state law 
would be subtracted from the five per 
cent federal tax. Farmers, employers ' 
of domestics and those in government 
service were excluded as in the vari- 
ous state bills that have been pro- 
posed. Our president appeared at the 
hearing held by the Ways and Means 
Committee of the House in favor of 
the Wagner-Lewis Unemployment In- 
surance Bill. The committee voted to 
report the bill favorably, but for some | 
reason this was not done. No hearing 
was held in the Senate. Both Senator 
Wagner and Representative Lewis will 
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reintroduce the bill in the next Con- 
gress. 


(P. 119) In making provisions 
against the emergencies of unemploy- 
ment, we ought to consider carefully 
the experiences of countries that have 
operated unemployment insurance sys- 
tems—especially Great Britain and 
Germany. 


Great Britain began with a plan 
that covered the highly seasonal in- 
dustries and expanded the provisions 
to cover all industries in the hope 
thereby to meet the emergencies 
growing out of the transition from a 
war to a peace organization of pro- 
duction. The insurance fund had to 
be supplemented by grants from the 
national treasury. 


The Unemployment Insurance Act 
has been repeatedly amended to meet 
existing need. The new Act of 1934 
provides public assistance for those 
who have exhausted their insurance 
benefits as a separate group. Tran- 
sitional benefits and also the admin- 
istration of outdoor relief to the able- 
bodied unemployed, are placed in the 
hands of the Unemployment Assist- 
ance Board. There is set up a new 
national service to assist 


persons to whom this part of the 

Act applies who are in need of work 

and the promotion of their welfare, 

and, in particular, the making of 

provision for the improvement and 
re-establishment of the condition of 
such persons, with a view to their 
_ being, in all respects, fit for entry 
into, or return to, regular employ- 
ment, and the grant and issue to 
such persons of unemployment al- 
lowances . . . in accordance with 
the provisions of this part of the 
Act. 


This board will take over those 
whose insurance benefits are exhausted 
land who are receiving transitional 
)benefits, and secondly the unemployed 
ince relief has been furnished solely 
‘by the local poor law. 
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The board will provide and main- 
tain training courses to help the un- 
employed adjust themselves to new 
fields of unemployment. 


This new provision apparently puts 
main dependence for relief in this 
public assistance provision. 


Provisions for casualties of indus- 
trial and social forces are only sup- 
plementary to the reorganization of 
business on a stable basis, social plan- 
ning for the adjustment of production 
to social needs and standards and job 
planning on an extensive scale. A 
federal public employment service is 
the national center around which much 
of our planning should develop. Em- 
ployment trends constitute a basis for 
vocational training and counselling, 
rehabilitation and retraining. The em- 
ployment service could well be the 
forecaster of new employment fields. 
It must not subordinate its economic 
and social functions to financial re- 
sponsibilities. 


(1939, p. 63) Since the Social Secu- 
rity Act was signed in 1935 a new and 
very technical angle has been added 
to what wage earners and union offi- 
cials need to know. Both employers 
and employees are under that Act pay- 
ing contributions into the Old Age In- 
surance Fund for the accumulation of 
incomes to be paid the workers after 
they reach 65 years of age. Every 
Wage earner needs to know how to 
check up on his payments which the 
employer withholds from his pay en- 
velope and after adding an equal 
amount from the firm’s funds pays in- 
to the Federal Government. No work- 
er can afford to take a chance on 
everything being all right and run the 
chance of poverty or dependency be- 
cause he didn’t check in time. Every 
union executive should be ready to tell 
workers what to do, whom to see or to 
whom to write. American Federation 
of Labor headquarters will help ex- 
ecutives to get started on this re- 
sponsibility. 
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Every worker ought to be able to 
anticipate what his monthly insurance 
will be if he reaches 65, what his wife 
and dependents might expect should 
he die, and should share this informa- 
tion with his family. The family 
should know what to do in case of the 
wage earner’s death. Such informa- 
tion is readily available and is uni- 
form throughout the country, for the 
law is federal in scope. 


Every worker needs to know whether 
he is eligible for unemployment com- 
pensation if he loses his job. Unem- 
ployment compensation laws are state 
laws and differ widely. Every worker 
should know whether he is eligible for 
compensation and what his rights 
would be—what benefits should be and 
for how long. He should know in ad- 
vance what conditions might disqual- 
ify him for benefits so as to avoid any 
loss if possible and at least be advised 
in advance. 


Union executives can readily pre- 
pare to serve their members in the 
security field. All they need is to learn 
the facts—legal knowledge is quite 
unnnecessary. 

A somewhat more difficult field is 
appeal from administrative decisions 
denying benefits. Here again legal 
training is not necessary and there is 
no need for the union or its members 
to incur the expense of hiring a law- 
yer for presentation of appeals. A 
simple presentation of the facts is all 
that is necessary. The Federation will 
be glad to assist unions when advice 
on principle or procedure is needed. 

More complicated and technical are 
the problems involved in proposed 
amendments to state unemployment 
compensation laws. Persons and 
groups interested in reducing the out- 
lay by employers for social security 
are diligent in devising such “econ- 
omy” formulae and proposals. Not in- 
frequently they undertake to line up 
union representatives and present 
convincing arguments which only 
painstaking study and technical anal- 
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ysis can refute. For the protection of 
Labor locally against this propaganda 
which is organized nationally, we urge 
that decision upon unemployment com- 
pensation amendments be deferred un- 
til after consultation with American 
Federation of Labor headquarters. 


(P. 188) A serious threat to work- 
ers’ interests is present in the trend in 
many state laws toward increasing the 
severity of the penalties for voluntary 
quit, discharge for misconduct, and 
failure to accept an offered job. Under 
some laws the worker is barred from 
benefits entirely under these circum- 
stances and his wage credits are can- 
celled so that even after he has worked 
at another job and has been laid off 
through no fault of his own, he is not 
able to receive benefits on the basis of 
those wage credits. There is no jus- 
tice in these extreme disqualifications. 
They are evidence of the defect Labor 
has consistently pointed out in the 
“merit” or “experience rating” laws. 
In their efforts to get favorable rates 
employers wish benefit payments to 
be as small as possible and are there- 
fore devising schemes to bar workers 
from benefits. The purpose of the un- 
employment compensation laws is thus 
defeated. Labor will continue to op- 
pose all forms of merit rating and to 
work for a true sharing of risks in the 
straight pooled fund with equal tax 
rates on all employers. 

In a few states the obvious com- 
plexity and cost of the merit rating 
provisions persuaded the legislatures 
to repeal their provisions and substi- 
tute instead a plan for study. Others 
may find it wise to abandon this costly 
and undesirable tax differential when 
they try to put it into operation. It 
has no place in an unemployment com- 
pensation system. 


(P. 192) Labor believes that proper 
amendment of the Social Security Act 
relating to unemployment compensa- 
tion can be made only on the basis of 
a thorough study of our present fed- 
eral-state system and the need for 


oe 
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more adequate standards. We need to 
develop our concept of the part unem- 
ployment compensation is to serve in 
meeting the problem of unemploy- 
ment. It is clear that if unemploy- 
ment compensation is to justify itself 
as a system distinct from relief it 
must pay adequate benefits promptly 
and for a long enough time to cover 
an appreciable amount of the unem- 
ployment normally expected in a year. 
It is equally clear that an unem- 
ployment compensation system based 
on payroll taxes cannot finance indef- 
initely prolonged periods of unemploy- 
ment or care of the unemployable. The 
relation between unemployment com- 
pensation and relief and provision for 
perzons temporarily and permanently 
disabled needs to be defined more 
clearly and the proper field for each 
delimited. 


The American Federation of Labor 
supported an amendment to the Social 
Security Act providing for the ap- 
pointment of an advisory council to 
study unemployment compensation and 
to recommend changes in the Social 
Security Act on the basis of its stud- 
ies. Such a council should be com- 
posed of representatives of Labor, 
business and the public. This amend- 
ment failed to pass. We shall continue 
to urge the appointment of such a 
council to carry out this necessary 
study. We recommend particularly 
that such a study include careful con- 
sideration of the difficulties of har- 
monizing the many state systems now 
operating and the desirability of sub- 
stituting a federal grant-in-aid sys- 
tem with appropriate federal stand- 
ards of benefits for the present credit- 
against-federal-tax system for unem- 
ployment compensation. 


Compensation for the man who is 
normally employed and is only tempo- 
rarily out of work needs to be supple- 


| mented by a program for the worker 


temporarily or permanently disabled 
if we are to achieve a full measure of 
security. The man who is unemployed 
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because he is ill needs as much or 
more compensation as the healthy un- 
employed man. Failure to provide a 
disability program is likely to lead to 
irregularities in administering unem- 
ployment compensation laws as some 
agencies attempt to cover persons 
really unemployable in order to keep 
them from seeking relief aid. The 
Advisory Council on Social Security 
found benefits for persons totally and 
permanently disabled to be socially 
desirable. The American Federation 
of Labor believes that immediate steps 
should be taken to provide for these 
benefits either through an extension 
of our system of old age benefits or in 
some other way. It believes that im- 
mediate attention should also be given 
to providing benefits for persons tem- 
porarily disabled, either under an ex- 
tension of workmen’s compensation 
laws, or as a supplement to unemploy- 
ment compensation laws. It is im- 
portant that we recognize disability 
compensation as a natural and logical 
complement to our unemployment 
compensation and old age programs. 


Since the unemployment compensa- 
tion laws relating to benefits are made 
by the states at present, the American 
Federation of Labor believes the im- 
portant next steps in state legislation 
must be: 


1. to decrease the waiting period to 
one week. 


2. to increase the duration of bene- 
fits by establishing a flat period 
within which benefits would be 
paid. This should be no less than 
16 weeks in any state. Twenty 
weeks is preferable. 


3. to simplify the benefit structure 
by paying benefits in round 
amounts, with not more than five 
classes of benefit amounts. 


4. to relate benefit amounts to the 
class in which the worker’s full- 
time weekly wage normally falls, 
rather than to annual or quarter- 
ly earnings which cheat the 


worker of benefits he should re- 
ceive. 

5. to establish an adequate mini- 
mum payment, no lower than 
$5.00 in any state, in order that 
benefit checks may be for sig- 
nificant amounts. 

6. to eliminate all forms of merit 
and experience rating from the 
laws in order that the adminis- 
tration may be kept simple and 
as inexpensive as possible and in 
order that there may be no in- 
centive to the employer to block 
the payment of benefits which 
fairly should be paid. 

7. to secure payment of partial ben- 
efits at least equal to the differ- 
ence between actual weekly earn- 
ings and the worker’s benefit 
rate for full-time employment. 

8. to prevent the introduction of 
excessive provisions for disquali- 
fication of workers from receipt 
of benefits to which they would 
otherwise be entitled. No dis- 
qualification should take the 
form of cancellation of wage 
credits or charging off benefits 
as if they had been paid when 
they were withheld. No disquali- 
fication for voluntary quit, dis- 
charge for misconduct, refusal to 
take job, or any other cause 
should be more severe than an 
increase in the waiting period, 
not to exceed five additional 
weeks. The pressure to keep 
benefit payments low for merit- 
rating purposes makes it espe- 
cially necessary for Labor to 
guard against increases in the 
grounds for or severity of dis- 
qualification provisions. 

Coverage—(P. 198) ... Labor in 

every state has the responsibility 
of getting state laws changed to 
cover all employees whether only one 
or more works for the-employer, and 
the American Federation of Labor will 
continue to urge on Congress the ne- 
cessity of making the definition of em- 
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ployer in the unemployment compen- 
sation provisions of the Social Secu- 
rity Act, the same as that for old age 
coverage. 


There is need to extend the coverage 
of unemployment compensation laws 
and to define more clearly the degree 
of responsibility which constitutes 
“independent enterprise” in order to 
prevent chiseling by some employers 
who wish to escape their fair responsi- 
bility for the tax. In a number of 
cases employers have changed slightly 
the method of paying employees, hop- 
ing thereby to have them appear as 
independent contractors rather than 
employees. Labor must be alert to 
block such unfair treatment of work- | 
ers. One way in which these practices - 
could be rendered useless would be so 
to extend coverage of unemployment 
compensation over all employed per-— 
sons and so to clarify the meaning of 
the employment relationship that no- 
employer could avoid taxation by such 
a subterfuge. We have a task before 
us to see that the law operates for the 
protection of workers, as was intend- 
ed, and is not rendered useless by the 
many exceptions to its application. 


The American Federation of Labor 
believes coverage of unemployment 
compensation laws should be extended 
to domestic labor, to employees of 
non-profit organizations, to salesmen, 
and to all agricultural workers except, 
for the present, those who are truly 
“farm hands” on small farms whose 
type of work makes its difficult to de- 
fine unemployment. 


While the inequity of exclusion from 
unemployment compensation coverage 
is different from that under old age 
insurance because the worker pays no 
unemployment compensation tax and 
his equity is built up for one year only 
rather than over a period of years, 
there is no sound logic for most of the 
exclusions by occupation, and the sys- 
tem is rendered less effective because 
of them. Labor wants fair treatment 
and security for all who are normally 
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employed and temporarily out of em- 
ployment for no fault of their own. 
We will continue to urge enlargement 
of coverage. Particularly our next ef- 
fort must be to secure federal and 
state legislation which will bring in 
the thousands of workers who are en- 
gaged in plants employing less than 
eight workers. 


The problem of providing unem- 
ployment compensation for interstate 
workers was met for the railroad 
workers last year by the enactment of 
the Railroad Unemployment Compen- 
sation Law, setting up a separate sys- 
tem of compensation on a federal 
basis. The same problem exists, as 
yet unsettled, for the seamen. The 
American Federation of Labor worked 
with the seamen’s unions in an at- 
tempt to get the same coverage for 
unemployment compensation as for 
old age insurance. Because the juris- 
diction of the states over persons ply- 
ing the inland waterways is limited 
and the status of workers whose work 
is partly on the vessel and partly on 
shore is so confused, most seamen are 
not covered by state unemployment 
compensation laws even though their 
employment is entirely on inland 
waters. The deep-sea officers and 
crews would in any case be outside the 
state jurisdictions. Only federal law 
can provide security for maritime em- 
ployees. 


(P. 201) Labor has worked for 
many years for legislation to protect 
some groups poorly equipped to bar- 
gain for their own rights, and more 
recently for security and protection of 
workers generally by legislation against 
disasters beyond the power even of 
organized groups to avert for their 
members. In all protective and secu- 
rity legislation, child labor laws, spe- 
cial regulations for labor of women, 
general wage and hour legislation and 
the whole field of social security, there 
has been a tendency to exclude some 
groups of labor from the laws. The 
theory, often unexamined, is that the 
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relationship between employer and 
employee is particularly close, so that 
the worker does not need protection 
from a large, impersonal, exploiting 
corporate employer, and that these 
fields of work are such that adminis- 
tration of the laws would be partic- 
ularly difficult. Farm and domestic 
labor are two fields traditionally ex- 
cluded from protective legislation. 


It is time that we examined the 
theories behind exclusions and ex- 
ploded those which are hollow. It is 
time that we recognized the facts and 
met squarely the situation of the ex- 
cluded workers. In the large-scale 
mechanized farms the term agricul- 
ture has taken on new meaning. The 
huge fruit and vegetable ranches, the 
large beet sugar farms, vast irrigated 
areas employing mechanics and ditch- 
men, packers and truckmen, on an in- 
dustrial scale — these are “farms” 
whose laborers are exempt from pro- 
tection of the laws. Social and eco- 
nomic problems are created by the 
monopolizing of land and the irregular 
demand for thousands of workers for 
short periods. Workers are attracted 
from long distances by misleading ac- 
counts of conditions, to be exploited 
with long hours and low wages during 
the working seasons and left destitute 
at its end. There is no justification 
for exempting the owners of these 
“factory farms” from the taxes and 
excluding their workers from the ad- 
vantages of the various laws designed 
to bring some measure of social secu- 
rity to workers who have little oppor- 
tunity to build security individually. 


The competition of these industrial- 
ized farms, with their underpaid labor 
in practical peonage, drives down 
prices and puts small independent 
farmers out of business. Yet these 
same small farmers have often been 
mistakenly persuaded in the belief 
that their interests lie in opposing so- 
cial security legislation for “agricul- 
tural workers.” Labor should make 
vigorous efforts to show small farmers 
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and small business men the truth of 
this matter and to enlist their help in 
extending the coverage of social leg- 
islation. The more stable markets 
which result from a sound program of 
social security widely extended, are of 
immeasurable value to small business 
men. Many such business men and 
small farmers would gain more by a 
broad extension of protective and se- 
curity legislation even to include self- 
employed persons, than by helping 
some large business interests defeat 
the enactment or operation of such 
laws. 

We must reexamine the exclusions 
from protective legislation in every 
field, and work to have these exclu- 
sions limited to those which are really 
necessary because of administrative 
difficulties too great for present solu- 
tion and to those groups who can 
clearly be shown not to need the pro- 
tection offered. We set as our goal 
justice and security for all workers as 
rapidly as it can be attained. 


(Pp. 187, 681) The report of our 
Executive Council does not reflect 
progress in developing unemployment 
compensation equally satisfactory 
with that of old age insurance. We 
note that $19,000,000 was appropriated 
for administering the law in 1938-39 
but that the average weekly unem- 
ployment benefit was $10.13. Such low 
benefits do not justify the administra- 


tive expenditure nor do they provide 


social security. Nor do state funds 
necessitate such low benefits. The 
standards written into state laws are 
too low. Substantial progress was not 
made in the past year in raising stand- 
ards for the main legislative drive was 
toward administrative simplification. 
In addition the necessity for amending 
49 different laws in order to effect bet- 
terment in dealing with the national 
problem of unemployment makes prog- 
ress unnecessarily difficult. We recom- 
mend approval. 


(1940, p. 120) E.C. directed atten- 
tion to deficiencies and inequities of 
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federal-state system of unemployment 
compensation. The meager benefits 
and excessive disqualification provi- 
sions of most states together with a 
period of rising employment have re- 
sulted in the accumulation of unnec- 
essarily large reserves. Some employ- 
ers’ organizations, hopeful of large 
tax reductions have opposed reason- 
able measures of benefit liberalization. 
The various proposals for amendments — 
to the benefit structure, administrative 
procedures, and taxes are so diverse 
that a thorough study of the whole 
unemployment compensation program 
is badly needed. The American Fed- 
eration of Labor is supporting a reso- ; 
lution which calls for the appointment — 
of a representative advisory council to 
make the necessary study and recom- 
mend amendments to the Social Secu- 
rity Act. The work of a similar coun- 
cil in studying the old age insurance 
program has been praised by every one 
who knew the part it played in secur-— 
ing the major amendments in 1939. ’ 
We call on all friends of Labor in 
Congress to create such an advisory ‘ 
council without further delay.” * 


(P. 560): 


We heartily approve the efforts ion 
secure legislation providing for a thor- 
ough study of the whole unemploy- 
ment compensation system. The fail- 
ure of the states to provide reasonable 
benefits in spite of large and growing 
unused reserve funds which would 
have been kept within bounds had ade- 
quite benefit standards been adopted, 
makes it clear that federal standards 
are necessary. 3 

Pending the adoption of a federal 
unemployment compensation system 
or adequate federal standards for 
minimum benefits, maximum disquali- 
fication provisions and a reinsurance 
fund to assure benefit payments, we 
recommend endorsement of the Execu- 
tive Council’s proposals for an imme- 
diate program of state legislation: 

-1. A flat duration of at least 16 
weeks in every state. In those states 
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which can afford a better program, 20 
weeks should be adopted. 

2. A waiting period not longer than 
one week. 

3. A reasonable minimum benefit— 
not less than $5 in any state and high- 
er in industrial states. 

4. A benefit calculated in a manner 
which will pay at least 50 per cent of 
the worker’s normal full-time wage. 
If quarterly-earnings formulas are 
used, the normal full-time wage should 
be deemed to be not less than one- 
tenth the earnings in the highest quar- 
ter. In no case should an annual-earn- 
ings formula be accepted. 

5. A maximum of more than $15 
in industrial states in order not to de- 
press so seriously the standards of the 
average worker. 

6. The limitation of penalty dis- 
qualifications to an increase in the 
waiting period to a total of not more 
than six weeks. In no case should dis- 
qualifications cancel wage credits pre- 
viously earned or charge off benefits 
as if they had been paid during the 
weeks of disqualification. 

7. Benefits for partial unemploy- 
ment in those states which still have 
no provision for such payments. 

8. An elimination of experience 
rating. 

We note with approval the A. F. 
of L.’s efforts to extend coverage of 
unemployment compensation to work- 
ers in small shops. 


Merit Rating — (P. 428) Conven- 
tion requested to endorse national 
legislation prohibiting employers’ 
merit rating in connection with unem- 
ployment insurance, but to permit hor- 
izontal reduction of employer contri- 
butions in appropriate cases, after 
complete elimination of employees’ 
contributions. A study of this prob- 
lem was authorized with instructions 
to take such action as seems most ad- 
visable to secure the elimination of 
“Employers Experience Rating” plans 
without injury to the workers or the 
unemployed. ... 
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State federations of labor urged to 
secure introduction in their respective 
state legislatures of bills for the re- 
peal of any existing state laws pro- 
viding for employers’ experience rat- 
ing in connection with unemployment 
insurance. The legal counsel of the 
A. F. of L. was to prepare a uniform 
law dealing with this subject for 
states to be furnished to the varicus 
state organizations. 


(1942, pp. 80-82) Experience rating 
plans operate to reduce collections. 
Experience or merit rating plans vary 
from the individual reserves of Wis- 
consin to the Cliffe devices for reduc- 
ing rates which ignore individual ef- 
forts to avert unemployment. These 
devices upset insurance principles and 
all other principles of thrift by reduc- 
ing contribution rates during business 
prosperity and increasing them dur- 
ing depression. Merit rating focuses 
administrative machinery around re- 
ducing employers rates instead of pay- 
ing adequate benefits to the unem- 
ployed—the purpose of unemployment 
compensation. In addition, it lays the 
foundations for competitive disadvan- 
tages between industries in the vari- 
ous states. 

The result of merit rating has been 
to reduce employers rates quite with- 
out regard to the adequacy of benefit 
payments in proportions varying from 
16 per cent of rated accounts in Ken- 
tucky to 90 per cent (Cliffe Plan) in 
Virginia. Some states have tried to 
safeguard rate variations by requiring 
reserves to be maintained within fixed 
ratios and in those states 41 per cent 
of all employers were allowed rate re- 
ductions. The Cliffe Plan which re- 
quired that state funds be replenished 
only for the average disbursements of 
the preceding three years, has per- 
mitted 85 per cent of all employers to 
obtain rate reductions. The emphasis 
upon reducing rates has frequently 
impelled employers to oppose reason- 
able improvements in benefit provi- 
sions. ... 
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Although unemployment compensa- 
tion is intended to provide income for 
workers accustomed to supporting 
themselves until jobs can be found for 
them, in the fiscal year 1940-41 one- 
half of all unemployed persons were 
still without jobs when they had ex- 
hausted their benefits. 


Obviously, benefit payments do not 
last until workers get new jobs. They 
must either use up reserves or seek 
relief. This situation would become 
serious in a real depression. . . 


. .. All variations in protection of 
workers are a most striking anachro- 
nism at a time when the national na- 
ture of the labor market and our eco- 
nomic structure are as crystal clear 
as they were in the economic depres- 
sion of 732 and ’33. Trade is geared to 
national markets which in turn feed 
into world markets. The only way to 
provide regulations for production and 
trade and to safeguard their employ- 
ees against emergencies, is by federal 
legislation. 


We are now in a period of drastic 
change occasioned by conversion of 
civilian production facilities to war 
needs. By the end of this year 50 per 
cent of capacities will be given over 
to war work. What additional conver- 
sions may be necessary only the ex- 
igencies of the war may disclose. We 
still have unemployment—even with 
peak employment. With dominance of 
war needs everything else is subordi- 
nated so that the really national basis 
of economic enterprise, the national 
basis of the labor market, and the na- 
tional basis of industry and trade are 
plain even to those who could not see 
them in normal times. It became 
urgently important that we get our 
social security system ready to meet 
the emergencies of wartime change as 
well as conversion to post-war condi- 
tions. Social insurance is the only in- 
vestment on which wage earners and 
their families can depend for security 
in either normal or abnormal condi- 
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tions. But well-organized, adequate 
social insurance will enable wage 
earners to face change without fear, 
and be ready to adjust to new situa- 
tions. 


Reinsurance for Trust Funds—(1941, 
p. 474) Res. 11 called for amendment 
to the unemployment compensation 
provisions to the Social Security Act, 
as follows: 


Resolved—That the American Fed- 
eration of Labor, in Convention assem- 
bled in Seattle, Wash., urgently re- 
quests Congress to properly amend the 
Social Security Act so that it will pro- 
vide adequate minimum standards of 
unemployment compensation, a longer 
period of benefit payments, a shorter 
waiting period, wider coverage and a 
sound federal system of reinsurance 
for state unemployment trust funds. 

The convention referred the resolu- 
tion to the Social Security Committee. 


(1942, p. 79) The complexity of the 
administration of the unemployment 
compensation provisions of the Social 
Security Law were pointed out by the 
E.C. in its report to the convention. 
The report stated in part: 


. .. In unemployment compensation 
we find a sharp contrast to the sim- 
plicity and uniformity of old age in- 
surance. The federal law simply pro- 
vided a charge-back tax feature to in- 
duce states to enact unemployment 
compensation laws. Representatives 
of the American Federation of Labor 
urged from the first that at least fed- 
eral standards to which states should 
conform be incorporated. For political 
reasons this was not done. 

That initial indecisiveness and fail- 
ure to take the same constitutional 
chance on federalizing the laws as 
was done with old age insurance, re- 
sulted in the chaos and intricacy of 
51 formulas for providing and deter- 
mining unemployment with almost 
equally wide variations in coverage. 

The federal Act failed to decide 
positively whether unemployment com- 
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pensation should be provided to pay 
benefits to workers during emergen- 
cies or whether it should be used as 
an incentive to induce employers to 
regularize employment. This indeci- 
sion was equally curious as it followed 
world-wide peak unemployment be- 
fore which nations and employers 
were equally helpless, and during 
which time our Federal Government 
had to take responsibility for relief of 
a national problem. It was unfortu- 
nate in that it opened the door to com- 
petition in trickery and complicated 
formulas which required excessive 
record-keeping, increased the work of 
determining benefits and opened the 
way to so-called experience or merit- 
rating, which was seized upon as a 
device to reduce employers contribu- 
tions to funds and give them a stake 
in opposing benefit payments. Some 
business enterprises, such as retail 
trade, are designed to follow regular 
patterns, while others such as mining 
and construction, agriculture and the 
garment industry, render their best 
service by irregularity in volume of 
employment. Yet every business en- 
terprise is mutually interdependent 
upon all the rest and it is patently 
unfair to reward one at the expense 
of others for a characteristic that is 
inherent. While unemployment may 
be stabilized for a limited time in 
some plants of some industries, unem- 
ployment cannot be abolished. Sea- 
sonality and irregularity are the heart 
of some industries. 


Employment security, therefore, fol- 
lows two supplementary undertakings: 


(1) compensation during unemploy- 
ment until new jobs are found, and 


(2) organization of the labor market 
so that workers can be quickly and 
efficiently put in contact with avail- 
able jobs. 


(P. 83) On four counts our present 
social security system violates sound 
principles for an unemployment insur- 
ance system: 
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(1) We fail to utilize the solvency 
of the total fund because the 
effective base for each state is 
the state balance. 

(2) We decrease rates during pros- 
perity and increase them during 
depression when employment is 
decreased. 


(3) We ignore the fact that the 
labor market is national in 
scope and that we need mobility 
in labor supply. 

(4) We ignore the fact that com- 
panies and units in national in- 
dustries are geared to world 
markets. 


After careful consideration on next 
steps, the Federation had a bill drafted 
which was introduced by Representa- 
tive Eliot of Massachusetts. 

The Federation believes that in view 
of gigantic conversion of our indus- 
tries to war purposes the repercus- 
sions of the change-back will be so 
trying as to imperil our free economy 
unless it is adequately protected by 
social security for workers and initial 
capital for managements. Without 
economic independence assured by in- 
come, workers are in no position to 
maintain political and social freedom. 
Social insurance assures a minimum 
necessary to bridge over gaps between 
employment and protects workers 
against the devastating fear of loss of 
income with consequent dependence on 
doles. 

Soldiers also need similar assurance 
of protection. Already enlisted per- 
sons are beginning to worry about 
what the future holds for them. Many 
of these enlisted persons are former 
wage earners and the sons of wage 
earners whose incomes do not allow 
for adequate savings against emer- 
gencies, nor can enlisted persons main- 
tain insurance. The Federation has 
proposed these unemployment com- 
pensation benefits for demobilized sol- 
diers while they hunt for jobs, to be 
paid from federal funds and adminis- 
tered by the Social Security Board, 
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which will help them find employment. 


(War Displacement Benefits) 


As the size of the war conversion 
program became apparent there was 
widespread apprehension as to the dis- 
tress that would be occasioned and of 
the adequacy of our unemployment 
compensation program. The Director 
of the Labor Division of the War Pro- 
duction Board proposed federal funds 
to supplement state provisions so that 
benefits would be paid amounting to 
60 per cent of displaced workers in- 
comes up to $24 per week, 

The major purpose was to make it 
possible to hold skilled employees for 
companies converting to war produc- 
tion during the conversion process. 
Automobile companies were tooling up 
for aircraft production. It was in the 
interest of war production to keep 
skilled workers ready for the new 
production. 

Unfortunately for the purpose, a 
number of state directors of unem- 
ployment compensation were in Wash- 
ington at the time of the hearing, and 
sought to create the impression that 
the bill proposed Federalization, which 
it plainly did not. However, they an- 
ticipated growing dissatisfaction with 
the unemployment compensation situ- 
ation would result in active demand 
for Federalization and sought to gain 
a temproray advance by confusing 
the issues involved in the war meas- 
ure with states’ rights and bringing 
in governors of various states in op- 
position to the bill. The main effort 
was to try to give Congress the im- 
pression that there was opposition to 
Federalization of unemployment com- 
pensation. 

Their efforts did result in the defeat 
of the displacement benefits proposal. 
However, it was helpful in showing 
which state directors were willing to 
use their offices to defeat legislation 
which Labor thought necessary. 

(P. 480) This portion of the 
Executive Council’s report records 
the efforts made to provide adequate 


unemployment compensation when 
workers are displaced because of con- 
verting plants over to war production. 
It regrets to note that the failure of 
the legislation reported by the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor was due to 
the action of some of the directors. 
With this comment your committee © 
recommends adoption of the Council’s — 
report. 

(1944, p. 149) In its annual report, 
under the general caption of “Social 
Insurance” the E.C. included a sub- 
section on Unemployment Compensa- 
tion citing experience under the un- 
employment compensation title. The 
following are excerpts: 

. even under the approach to full 
employment of 1942, unemployed 
workers had exhausted their benefit 
rights before getting jobs. Obviously 
provision for short duration of pay- 
ments may defeat the purpose of the 
legislation. The benefit formulas of 
the state follow two patterns. One 
provides a uniform duration for all 
workers who meet the financial eligi- 
bility requirement. The variable dura- 
tion relates payments of benefits to 
the amount of employment or earn- 
ings the worker had in a previous” 
period with a specified maximum. 

A study of duration of payments in 
47 states for benefit years ending in 
1942, showed that in 32 of 47 a 
one- third of all beneficiaries exhausted 
their benefit rights before finding 
work; in 6 states with variable dura- 
tion formula, more than one-half ex- 
hausted their rights, and in one state 
nearly three-fourths. 

Present duration provisions are in- 
adequate even for a period of high 
employment as in 1942. 

We question whether a system 
should be called unemployment insur- 
ance when eligible claimants have less 
than four potential weeks of benefits 
as in 5 states and large numbers ©! 
workers exhaust benefit rights before 
securing jobs. Rate of exhaustion rises 
as the weekly benefit rate ia 
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is, workers unfortunate in holding 
jobs are unfortunate in getting com- 
pensation. 


The trend toward more rigid dis- 
qualification provisions is becoming 
pronounced. Unemployment compen- 
sation is intended to cover involuntary 
unemployment. Disqualifying provi- 
sions are intended to screen out per- 
sons voluntarily unemployed and they 
properly impose a longer waiting pe- 
riod. When in addition they cancel 
credits, they are amending eligibil- 
ity—not merely penalizing voluntary 
unemployment. 


There are many problems arising 
out of the legal provisions of disquali- 
fication and administrative decisions 
upon them. Decisions of appeal boards 
and courts should also be watched 
carefully. A bad precedent started 
in one jurisdiction tends to spread 
throughout the fifty-one. Unemploy- 
ment insurance funds are not the 
property of employers and should not 
be administered as such. They are to 
pay compensation due workers under 
prescirbed conditions and should be 
administered as a public trust for the 
benefit of workers. 


Standards for state laws should pro- 
vide benefits for at least 26 weeks 
and include provision for extension 
in emergency periods, with benefit 
amounts ranging from 65 to 75 per 
cent of full-time earnings. 


Disqualif ying provisions should 
carry no further penalty than delay- 
ing benefit payments. 


Experience rating which has devel- 
oped into a popular form of reducing 
employers’ rate of payment, should be 
either abolished or safeguarded by in- 
creasing the rate of companies re- 
sponsible for irregular employment so 
that an assured unemployment com- 
pensation fund would be available. 


| When standards are raised so that the 


unemployment compensation system 
can perform its real function of en- 
abling workers to maintain self-de- 
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pendence between jobs, then adjust- 
ment of the rate of contribution paid 
by all can be reconsidered. 


(P. 596) Convention approved com- 
mittee report containing in part: 
Your committee accordingly recom- 
mends that the Committee on Social 
Security work with the President of 
the A. F. of L. in preparing and sub- 
mitting to the Congress legislation 
which will provide a comprehensive 
system of contributory social insur- 
ance and social security designed to 
attain the following specific objec- 
tives: 


(1) A national system of Unem- 
ployment Insurance providing com- 
pensation in the event workers become 
unemployed through no fault of their 
own or from temporary disability on 
a uniform basis to all workers not 
otherwise covered who are employed 
by private employers, with provisions 
for inclusion on their own election by 
the self-employed and employees of 
the states, their instrumentalities and 
political subdivisons; such compensa- 
tion to be a proportion of previous 
earnings with minimum benefits suf- 
ficient to prevent destitution and max- 
imum limits with respect to duration 
and amount of benefit. 


Your committee further recom- 
mends that pending the enactment of 
such legislation every effort be made 
within the various states to improve 
the present State Unemployment Com- 
pensation Systems. The following 
specific proposals are recommended 
for submission to the state legisla- 
tures, forty-four of which will convene 
during 1945: 


(1) That the present limitations ex- 
isting in some states on coverage by 
the number of employees employed in 
an establishment or by an employer 
be removed; 


(2) That maximum unemployment 


benefit payments be increased to $25 
per week. 
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(3) That the maximum period for 
which benefits can be paid to elgible 
workers be raised to 26 weeks. 


(4) That the restrictive disqualifia- 
cation provisions which prevent work- 
ers who are involuntarily separated 
from their employment from drawing 
benefits be modified so as to remove 
the penal provisions from the State 
Unemployment Insurance Systems and 
restore the traditional freedom of 
workers to change their employment. 


(1944, p. 149) As part of the gen- 
eral report on Social Security, a sec- 
tion was devoted to Unemployment 
Compensation, and A. F. of L. rec- 
ommendations dealing with the admin- 
istration of this part of the Law 


(P. 596) The convention unani- 
mously approved the report of its 
committee setting forth specific ob- 
jectives for needed legislation. The 
desired amendments to the law were 
outlined on page 596 (1944) under the 
general heading SOCIAL INSUR- 
ANCE and included in this reference 
book under SOCIAL SECURITY 
(AMENDMENTS 1944). 


(P. 540) Res. 137: 


Whereas—Organized labor has offi- 
cially voiced its approval of the Kil- 
gore-Truman-Murray Bill, S. 2061 
which, if enacted, would have among 
other things extended reasonably sat- 
isfactory unemployment compensation 
federally administered to employes of 
private industry and the Federal Gov- 
ernment, who will be separated from 
their jobs in private industry or the 
federal service, as the case may be, 
following the cessation of hostilities 
in whole or in part, particularly dur- 
ing the reconversion period, and 


Whereas—The second session of the 
78th Congress saw fit to enact the 
so-called “States Rights” Bill S. 
2051, which leaves the responsibility 
of providing unemployment compensa- 
tion to the several states, many of 
which are either unable or unwilling 
to provide adequate unemployment 
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compensation, and eliminates Federal 
employes from even these uncertain 
and meager benefits, and 

Whereas—The Kilgore-Truman- 
Murray Bill, S. 2061, is still on the 
Senate calendar and can be revived 
and enacted if Congress chooses to do 
so, therefore, be it 

Resolved—That this 65th annual 
convention of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor endorse the objectives 
and the principles contained in the 
Kilgore-Truman-Murray Bill, S. 2061, 
and direct its officers and legislative 
committee to make every effort to se- 


cure the enactment of this legislation — 
with such amendment as may seem ~ 


necessary after mature deliberation, 
including an amendment which would 
assure the presence of representatives 


of organized labor on the administra- — 


tion authorities set up under the Bill. 


4 


Should it prove impossible to secure — 


the amendment which seems advisable 


and the enactment of the measure dur- — 


ing the remaining days of the present 
Congress, then to renew the effort in 
the next session of Congress to have 
measure enacted into law. 


(1947, p. 555) Convention unani- 
mously endorsed Res. 87 opposing ef- 
forts under way to disrupt existing 
federal-state arrangements for financ- 
ing unemployment compensation in 
the states. The resolution follows: 

Whereas—There is a well organ- 
ized campaign afoot to disrupt the 


present federal-state arrangements for 


financing unemployment compensation 
administration in the states by sub- 
stituting a 100 per cent offset against 
the federal tax for the present 90 per 
cent with the Federal Government 
furnishing all state administrative 
funds, and 

Whereas—This proposal hits at the 
heart of the present federal-state sys- 
tem of unemployment insurance as 
provided in the Social Security Act 
of 1985 by greatly reducing the exer- 
cise of federal responsibility for an 
admittedly national problem, and 
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Whereas — The American Federa- 
tion of Labor has consistently sup- 
ported the appropriate role of the 
Federal Government in establishing 
standards for the operation of unem- 
ployment compensation in the states, 
therefore, be it 


Resolved—That this 66th Conven- 
tion of the American Federation of 
Labor go on record ‘as opposed to this 
proposal. 


This resolution requests the sup- 
port of the American Federation of 
Labor in opposing any proposal de- 
signed to disrupt present federal-state 
arrangements for financing unemploy- 
ment compensation administration in 
the states. 


(P. 608) It is our firm conviction 
that the evils that beset our present 
state unemployment compensation 
laws can be overcome only through 
the establishment of a single federal 
system and we therefore reaffirm our 
support of legislation designed to that 
end. Pending the adoption of such a 
federal program we urge the state 
branches and all their affiliated or- 
ganizations to continue their efforts 
to improve the benefit structure, ex- 
tend the coverage, relax the disquali- 
fication and eligibility provisions of 
their state laws, in order that protec- 
tion against wage loss from involun- 
tary unemployment may be afforded 
all wage earners. 


It is recommended also that wher- 
ever possible the protection of unem- 
ployment insurance be extended to 
those whose unemployment is due to 
temporary disability. This would fill 
the present gap between the protec- 
tion provided by our state workmen’s 
compensation laws and the increasing 
protection against other risks con- 
nected with illness now being incor- 
porated in many collective bargaining 
agreements. In this respect our long 
experience in this field of workmen’s 
compensation provides clear evidence 
in support of a single state fund. The 
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proposal supported by private insur- 
ance companies and representatives of 
some large industries to permit “elect- 
ing out” by employers would if 
adopted only serve to weaken the sys- 
tem and result in disadvantage to the 
workers. 


Your committee wishes also force- 
fully to call the attention of those of 
our membership responsible for state 
legislation to the current proposals 
of the National Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation and the Inter-State Confer- 
ence of Employment Security Agen- 
cies to destroy the present federal- 
state responsibility in the administra- 
tion of unemployment compensation. 
This proposal would substitute for 
the present 90 per cent offset against 
the federal unemployment compensa- 
tion tax a 100 per cent offset, and thus 
place the responsibility for financing 
the administration of the state unem- 
ployment compensation laws and the 
state employment services completely 
within the hands of the state legisla- 
tures. This would not only destroy 
the national pool of administrative 
funds under which more favored 
states share the burden of the poorer 
states, but would remove from the 
Federal Government any effective 
control over standards. As _ these 
standards relate to prevailing wages 
and prevent the utilization of the un- 
employment compensation programs 
in breaking strikes, we strongly rec- 
ommend that this dangerous proposal 
be vigorously opposed. 


We have repeatedly called for the 
administration of the United States 
Employment Service to be placed 
within the U.S. Department of Labor. 
In view of the close tie between un- 
employment compensation and the 
employment services, we recommend 
that legislation be introduced provid- 
ing for the transfer of both the 
United States Employment Service 
and from the Federal Security Ad- 
ministration to the U.S. Department 
of Labor. 
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(1948, p. 179) After relating the in- 
adequacy of the unemployment com- 
pensation program, E.C. made the fol- 
lowing statement: ‘Continuing experi- 
ence bears out our judgment that the 
inadequacies and contradictions of our 
present unemployment compensation 
program will only be overcome 
through the enactment of a unified 
federal system.” 


The E.C. report continued with the 
following: 

During the past year the threat to 
such minimum federal standards as 
are in effect with respect to the state 
unemployment compensation laws, 
which we noted in last year’s report, 
was successfully met. Some of these 
standards are very important to La- 
bor, such as those relating to person- 
nel standards within the state agen- 
cies, the payment of benefits through 
public employment offices, the provi- 
sion for opportunity for a fair hear- 
ing before an impartial tribunal for 
claimants whose claims for compensa- 
tion have been denied, and that no un- 
employment compensation funds may 
be diverted to other purposes. Of 
more direct interest to workers is the 
federal standard that now provides 
that no state unemployment compen- 
sation law may deny benefits to an 
otherwise eligible individual for refus- 
ing to accept new work if the position 
offered is vacant due to a strike, lock- 
out, or other labor dispute; or if the 
wages, hours, or other conditions of 
the work offered are substantially less 
favorable than those prevailing for 
similar work in the locality or if as 
a condition of being employed the in- 
dividual would be required to join a 
company union or resign or refrain 
from joining any bona fide labor or- 
ganization. It is these minimum and 
basic standards from which a number 
of the state agencies are now wishing 
to be free. Under the guise of a tax 
simpilfication program employers and 
a number of state officials anxious to 
do their bidding would undermine the 


unemployment insurance program. 
Though a bill was introduced to re- — 
move the Federal Government com- — 
pletely from any effective participa- — 
tion in the unemployment compensa- — 
tion program, the American Federa- 3 
x 
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tion of Labor, with the active assist- 
ance of our state federations exposed — 
its purpose and prevented it from 
being reported out. ; 


It is evident that some revision is — 
needed in the method of financing the — 
administration of the state unemploy- — 
ment insurance programs, but this 
should not be the excuse for under- 
mining the federal standards applica- _ 
ble to the state laws. We recommend ~ 
that a trust fund for administration — 
should be established which would be © 
impartially administered and provide — 
sound budgeting procedures and elas- — 
ticity in administration. None of thea 
laws introduced in the 80th Congress — 
on this subject, in our opinion, how- 
ever, meet these requirements. a 

iat February 1948, under the terms 
of the Reorganization Act, President — 
Truman undertook to strengthen the | 
unemployment insurance system by 
permanently placing the United 
States Employment Service in the — 
United States Department of Labor. 
This proposal was not only annulled 
by Congress, but Congress included 
in the Federal Security-Labor Appro- 
priations Act the Employment Sery- 
ice to the Social Security Administra- 
tion, thus further emasculating the 
Labor Department and undermining 
the usefulness of the a 
service at one stroke. 

(P. 451) Pending enactment of a 
national system of unemployment in- 
surance and temporary disability in- 
surance, much can be done immediate- 
ly to meet the deficiencies of the 
present state unemployment compen- 
sation programs. ... 

We favor federal standards which 
would prohibit the states from deny- 
ing or cancelling earned benefit rights 
to claimants whose unemployment is 
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a result of a quit for good cause or 
because it is not due to a cause “at- 
tributable to the employer.” Pending 
adoption of such standards, the states 
should remove these and other strin- 
gent disqualification provisions. 
Though there has been gradual im- 
provement in benefit provisions of the 
state programs, the increase in living 
costs now makes it imperative that 
benefits be materially raised. 


Federal Supervision Proposed — 
(1948, p. 260) Res. 78 favored ‘“‘com- 
plete supervision of the unemploy- 
ment compensation laws by the Fed- 
eral Government.” 


(P. 465) The question of unem- 
ployment compensation laws includes 
some angles not presented by the res- 
olution which require most careful 
consideration. 

Your committee recommends that 
this resolution be referred to the Ex- 
ecutive Council, with the request that 
the Executive Council appoint a spe- 
cial committee for the purpose of 
making a full investigation of condi- 
tions which have developed under the 
operating of existing unemployment 
compensation laws. 

(1950, pp. 30, 474) Res. 25, pro- 
posing uniform regulation of unem- 
ployment insurance: 

Whereas—The social and economic 
problems of our nation make our 
federal-state employment security and 
unemployment insurance program an 
indispensable government function, 
and 

Whereas—Many substantial defects 
and inequalities exist in our present 
system that require immediate cor- 
rection, and 

Whereas—Some of the corrections 
most essential to an improved and sat- 
isfactory program are for a broader 
coverage, a more adequate weekly 
benefit amount, a more liberal dura- 
| tion of benefits, more prompt pay- 
ments of benefits when the worker is 
out of a job, improved disqualification 
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provisions designed to protect the 
worker as well as the employer, im- 
provement in the present system of 
tax contributions which now encour- 
ages the states to compete with each 
other in establishing low contribution 
rates, and the establishment of uni- 
formity of the system among the dif- 
ferent states, and 
Whereas—Organized labor in gen- 
eral has advocated the establishment 
of a single national system of employ- 
ment insurance, while the general 
trend has been, and still is, toward a 
decentralized plan in order to speed 
up as much as possible the payment of 
benefits and the handling of appeals, 
and 
Whereas—Very little progress has 
been made by Labor in improving the 
program, either through federal or 
state legislation, because of the lack 
of coordinated effort by Labor toward 
the same objective, and 
Whereas—Many of the states, in- 
cluding Texas, are committed through 
statute to comply with federal laws 
covering the program, therefore, be it 
Resolved—That this convention go 
on record favoring the direction of 
our efforts toward amending the fed- 
eral statutes to establish uniform reg- 
ulations and proper minimum stand- 
ards to which all states must comply. 


(Pp. 323, 485) Res. 95 proposed an 
amendment to the unemployment com- 
pensation laws of the various states 
as follows: 


Whereas—Most states have set up 
weekly cash benefits which accrue to 
the worker’s account, and 

Whereas—These benefits earned by 
each individual worker may accumu- 
late to as much as $1,000, and 

Whereas—Said worker is justly and 
legally entitled to these benefits when 
unemployed, and 

Whereas—In most states the amount 
due a worker goes into the general 
unemployment fund if not utilized or 
claimed in benefits by the worker 
within a specified time, and 
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Whereas—In most states no provi- 
sion has been made under the law to 
make available to the dependents or 
beneficiary of a deceased brother the 
benefits which he had earned and were 
legally due to him at time of death, 
and 

Whereas—In many cases the fami- 
lies of deceased brothers are left in 
dire need and want of financial as- 
sistance to tide them over the lean 
months that follow, therefore, be it 

Resolved—That this convention en- 
dorse action to bring about changes 
in the existing unemployment laws of 
the various states, whereby a worker 
may designate his beneficiary on his 
state record, and in event of death, 
any and all monies due him shall be 
paid to his dependents in same weekly 
or semi-monthly amounts, and for 
such periods as may have been due 
him from his earned and accrued un- 
employment benefits. 


(P. 224) The consistent failure of 
the state legislatures to meet the 
major deficiencies of the unemploy- 
ment compensation program, together 
with the record of the persistent ef- 
forts on the part of the state agencies 
to work against the major objectives 
of a sound system of unemployment 
insurance support the contention of 
the American Federation of Labor 
that the only way in which an ade- 
quate and workable program will ever 
be developed is through the enact- 
ment of a unified national system of 
unemployment compensation. This is 
especially urgent now, as this nation 
is on the brink of a national emer- 
gency which will call for the mobili- 
zation and maximum utilization of the 
nation’s manpower resources. As the 
workers of the nation are called upon 
to bend every effort to meet the new 
demands for production of materials 
necessary to defend our liberties 
against the threat of totalitarian ag- 
gression, they should be afforded a 
uniform and efficient system of insur- 
ing against the hazards of unemploy- 
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ment, coupled with a rational organ- 
ization of manpower resources through 
a national system of public employ- 
ment exchanges which can work in 
cooperation with the national and in- 
ternational unions. 


(P. 225) It has been the consistent 
position of the A. F. of L. that unem- 
ployment compensation benefits should 
relate directly to the past earnings of 
the claimant and a needs concept 
should not be introduced into unem- 
ployment insurance. . . . We adhere 
to our firm conviction that utltimately 
the (unemployment compensation) 
program must be a single federal pro- 
gram. Until there is general recog- 
nition of this need, the A. F. of L. 
should support every attempt to im- 
prove the existing program such as 
that represented by H.R. 8059 and 
S. 3427, identical bills. (April 1950) 


(P. 455) Convention approved com- 
mittee recommendation: | 
1. Repeal the Knowland Amendment 

to the Social Security Act of 1950. 

2. The critical international situa- 
tion now requires again the mobiliza- 
tion and planned utilization of our 
manpower resources. As men and 
women are called on to work where 
their services are needed without re- 
gard to state lines and political bound- 
aries a unified national system of un- 
employment compensation and public 
employment offices which can work 
effectively and cooperatively, with 
labor unions becomes imperative. 
Pending the development of such a 
national system we urge the state 
federations of labor to employ every 
effort to amend their state unemploy- 
ment compensation laws to correct the 
major deficiencies cited in the Execu- 
tive Council report. The time to make 
these needed corrections in our unem- 
ployment insurance program is dur- 
ing a period of high employment and 
not wait until the nation is confronted 
with large-scale unemployment. 

(1951, p. 176) In its overall report 
on social security developments and 
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problems, the E.C. submitted a com- 
prehensive report on Title III (Un- 
employment Insurance). Embodied 
in this report was the following state- 
ment: 


The broad attack to undermine and 
weaken the established labor stand- 
ards, waged with increasing intensity 
during the past year, was directed to- 
ward the weakening of the standards 
of unemployment insurance. 


Behind this drive, there was the in- 
creasingly evident purpose of reac- 
tionary employers to subvert the prin- 
ciples of unemployment compensation 
to a private operation. The various 
moves made in Congress and in state 
legislatures have been particularly 
designed to instill in the public mind 
the impression that the payment of 
unemployment benefits is directly re- 
lated to the beneficence of the em- 
ployer and that it is, in a sense, the 
employer’s gift. 


It is more important than ever, 
therefore, for the trade union move- 
ment to re-state and drive home to 
every American the fundamental 
proposition that unemployment insur- 
ance benefits are paid to workers not 
as a privilege but as a matter of 
right. Labor insists that unemploy- 
ment compensation is the responsi- 
bility of the community to help meet 
one of the hazards confronting a wage 
earner—joblessness. A system of un- 
employment insurance is a part and 
parcel of a competitive enterprise 
system. It recognizes the fact that 
risk-bearing essential to an expanding 
competitive economy carries with it 
an element of economic insecurity to 
the individual worker which only a 
community-wide program can meet. 


Our system of unemployment com- 
pensation is a limited one. It is not a 
cure against large-scale depressions. 
It is, however, the first line of defense 
against recession and the most im- 
portant device for compensating wage 
| loss due to unemployment under rea- 
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sonably stable conditions. Its imme- 
diate objective is to provide for the 
unemployed worker, for a reasonable 
period, the opportunity to buy the es- 
sentials for living for himself and his 
family to the extent that his previous 
wages had enabled him to obtain. By 
this provision of purchasing power, 
unemployment compensation is de- 
signed to sustain the buying power 
potential upon which the production 
of the whole economy is based. 

During the past year, the attack on 
unemployment compensation has been 
two-fold. One line of attack has been 
to cast doubt upon the efficacy of the 
system itself by creating a public im- 
pression that unemployment benefits 
are paid on a large scale to persons 
who in reality do not qualify to re- 
ceive such benefits, or don’t need 
them. In state after state, an attempt 
has been made to disqualify large 
numbers of workers through unrea- 
sonable changes in the disqualification 
requirements. In its desire to make 
sure that the system is demonstrably 
sound, the labor movement has set 
guard over the administrative proce- 
dures and has time after time re- 
vealed the spurious nature of the 
charges made. 


Another important development has 
been the intensified attempt in the 
legislatures to entrench even more 
firmly the merit-rating systems ben- 
efiting large employers at the ex- 
pense of small businesses. Pursuing 
the objective of shifting the costs 
from the employers best able to 
contribute to the system to the weak- 
est employers, the attempt has been 
made to reduce even further the con- 
tributions of large firms. Concurrent- 
ly, the emphasis has been placed to a 
growing extent upon the role of em- 
ployer contributions and the alleged 
cost of these contributions to the em- 
ployer. 

It is important that there be a clear 
understanding of the extent to which 
the cost of employer contributions is 
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passed on to the consumer and to 
which, in the final analysis, the cost 
is sustained by the community as a 
whole with the larger employers es- 
caping their proportionate share of 
this cost. 

We believe that in the coming year 
the groundwork must be laid for a 
concerted drive to raise the standards 
of adequacy in the benefit amount, in 
the duration of benefits, in eligibility 
and in coverage of unemployment 
compensation. The time to reevaluate 
the unemployment compensation sys- 
tem and thus strengthen the whole of 
the American economy lies immediate- 
ly ahead. Our task, therefore, is es- 
pecially urgent. 


(P. 532) Convention approved fol- 
lowing report and recommendation 
on Report of the E.C. under this sub- 
title: 


We wholeheartedly approve the rec- 
ommendations made by the Executive 
Council in its report for the correction 
of far-reaching deficiencies in our un- 
employment insurance system. The 
time for revision and strengthening of 
the system is now, when high employ- 
ment prevails. We urge every state 
federation to lay groundwork in the 
ensuing year for comprehensive revi- 
sion of state laws and for a renewed 
drive toward a national system of un- 
employment compensation. 

We call again for the repeal of the 
Knowland Amendment of 1950. And, 
finally, we ask for the provision of 
benefits, equal to unemployment ben- 
efits, to all persons unemployed as 
the result of temporary illness or dis- 
ability not covered under state work- 
men’s compensation laws, and call for 
federal standards to provide such 
protection in each state. 


(1952, p. 194) In its report to the 
convention under the subtitle The 
Hazard of Unemployment, the E.C. 
stated: 


. We objected . . . to the plan to 
cision federal Pads to the states 
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on a basis proportionate to the dis- 
tribution of state taxable wages as 
unsound and unrealistic. Neither was 
the Mills plan sound in putting relief 
to state funds in the form of repay- 
able loans, placing a burden of repay- 
ment at the time when the state funds 
could ill afford it. No action was 
taken on these proposals in the last 
Congress, but they are likely to be 
pressed again in the coming year. 

In the year ahead the problem of 
benefit financing must be reconsidered 
so that the system will be equipped to 
meet the possible burden of extensive 
unemployment, and at the same time» 
provide for higher standards of com- 
pensation. Both the amount of bene- 
fits and their duration must be sub- 
stantially improved. 

It is equally urgent that coverage — 
be extended to include employers of — 
one or more employees and to bring © 
into the system workers now left out, 
such as workers employed on the 
farms. A concerted drive should also 
be made to reinforce the true purpose 
of unemployment insurance as a part — 
of the social security system. The re-_ 
cent trend of subverting unemploy-— 
ment compensation to the control and 
interests of employers must be ream 
versed. 


(1953, } pp. 181, 307, 640) The con- 
vention’ commainfer report was unani- 
mously approved as follows: 7 

As pointed out by the Executive 
Council, the foundations of the un- 
employment compensation system at 
the state level have been seriously 
undermined. As a result of the oper- 
ation of experience rating systems 
and employer success in  securi 
drastic eligibility and disqualification 
provisions in state laws which serve 
to unjustly deprive unemployed work- 
ers of benefits, the original purposes 
of the program have been perverted 
and its ability to perform in soften- 


i 


ing the impact of any future 
economic reverses has been greatly 
weakened. Z 


{ 
? 
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The experience cited in the Execu- 
tive Council’s Report indicates clear- 
ly that the problem will never be fully 
solved as long as control over the pro- 
visions and administration of the un- 
employment compensation program 
remains so largely in the hands of the 
individual states. It is appropriate to 
reemphasize the view of the American 
Federation of Labor that control over 
the operation of the unemployment 
compensation program and the em- 
ployment service system is properly 
a function of the Federal Government 
and should not be left to the separate 
and contending pressures operating 
within and among the individual 
states. 


As long as the program continues to 
remain subject to individual state 
laws and administrators, however, 
Labor should devote its fullest ener- 
gies in each of the states to the effort 
to remove the serious restrictions now 
contained in state laws and to im- 
prove their basic structure. The most 
important objectives which need to 
be accomplished in the revision of 
state unemployment compensation 
laws are: (1) a method of financing 
which does not include “experience- 
rating”; (2) the removal of harsh 
and unjustified eligibility and dis- 
qualification provisions which are 
serving today to deprive of benefits 
an ever-higher proportion of workers 
who become unemployed; and (3) an 
increase in benefits to a level of at 
least 50 per cent of wages, with ben- 
efits geared to wage-loss rather than 
a needs concept. 

In the first session of the 83rd 
Congress, large corporate employer 
interests, working hand-in-glove with 
the Interstate Conference of Employ- 
ment Security Agencies, renewed their 
attacks upon all federal participation 
| in the unemployment compensation 
| program. The Mills-Mason Bills, which 
emerged from the House Ways and 
Means Committee as the Reed Bill 
(HR 5173) was the instrument of 
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these attacks. This bill, which would 
effectively undermine participation of 
the Federal Government in the oper- 
ation of the program and leave it en- 
tirely under the discretionary control 
of state administrators, passed the 
House and is now before the Senate 
Finance Committee. We strongly urge 
that the American Federation of La- 
bor and its affiliated unions do all 
within their power to bring about 
the defeat of the Reed Bill in the 
forthcoming session of Congress. 


(1954, pp. 287, 582) The Report of 
the E.C. contained an accounting of 
both developments and need for re- 
vision in the unemployment compen- 
sation program of social security. The 
convention committee submitted the 
following recommendations which 
were unanimously approved: 

The most pressing need in the so- 
cial security field today is a compre- 
hensive overhauling and improvement 
of the unemployment insurance sys- 
tem. In the hands of reactionary 
state legislatures and in the absence 
of any effective standards governing 
the amounts and duration of benefit 
payments and qualification provisions, 
the system has completely failed to 
keep pace with present-day require- 
ments. 

The improvements that are most 
needed can be accomplished only 
through positive action on the part 
of the Federal Government. The only 
ultimate answer lies in the establish- 
ment of a single federal employment 
security system, in place of the 51 
competing systems that now exist. 
The inability of state governments to 
maintain an adequate system of un- 
employment insurance in the absence 
of a strong federal role in the admin- 
istration of the system and the en- 
forcement of minimum standards has 
been proven by experience. The record 
of the past year further demonstrates 
the deficiencies and the failure of the 
“States Rights” approach to this is- 
sue. Not one state responded to the 
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recommendations of President Eisen- 
hower, embodied in Secretary Mitch- 
ell’s letter to state governors, by con- 
forming to the standards for benefit 
improvements proposed in that mes- 
sage. Yet, in the face of a compelling 
need for constructive federal action, 
the most significant measure enacted 
last year in the unemployment insur- 
ance field was the Reed Bill, which 
weakened still further the role of the 
Labor Department in the administra- 
tion of the program. 


The basic deficiency in the unem- 
ployment imsurance system today, 
from which all other weaknesses flow, 
lies in the method of financing now 
provided and required by law, where- 
by reductions in the employer tax to 
support the program can be accom- 
plished only through the insidious de- 
vice of employer experience-rating. 
From experience-rating stem the de- 
structive pressures that have under- 
mined the strength and integrity of 
the unemployment insurance system. 
As a result of the experience-rating 
incentive, employers have conducted 
a successful continuing attack upon 
the program, seeking to hold benefits 
to a starvation level and to secure 
new and increasingly harsh disquali- 
fication provisions which unjustly de- 
prive unemployed workers of benefits 
in order to minimize the employer tax 
rate. 

These pressures have advanced to 
the point where in many—if not most 
states—the system is being adminis- 
tered as though its primary purpose 
were the reduction of employer taxes 
rather than the payment of insurance 
benefits to unemployed workers. The 
elimination of experience-rating and 
the substitution of a sound, and non- 
discriminatory system of financing 
which apportions the tax load in an 
equitable way as a social cost upon 
all business and industry must be the 
continuing objective of the American 
Federation of Labor. As a minimum 
feasible step in the direction of the 
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elimination of experience-rating, the 
law must be changed so as to provide 
an alternative method of accomplish- 
ing reductions in tax rates where such 
reductions are justified by the condi- 
tion of benefit funds. 


As a further minimum step toward 
the reconstruction of the unemploy- 
ment insurance system, a program of 
uniform national standards govern- 
ing benefit amounts, durations and 
eligibility requirements must be adopt- 
ed so as to remove from the shoulders 
of jobless workers the burden of cut- 
throat interstate competition which 
serves to hold benefits down to an in- 
excusably low level. Pending the es- 
tablishment of a truly national em- 
ployment security system, a reinsur- 
ance fund also needs to be established 
as a source of grants-in-aid to states 
whose benefit reserves are in danger 
of insolvency. The loan fund pro- 
vided under the Reed Bill is inade- 
quate and even dangerous since it un- 
fairly penalizes those states con- 
fronted with the gravest unemploy- 
ment problems and the greatest need 
for supplementary funds. ; 


Federal legislation along these lines 
offers the best hope that the serious 
deficiencies of the present unemploy- 
ment insurance program can be over- 
come and that adequate protection 
can be afforded the unemployed work- 
ers of the nation. It deserves the vig- 
orous support of the entire trade 
union movement. 


(P. 414) Res. 115 called for support 
for the establishment of a unified na- 
tional system of unemployment insur- 
ance under the U.S. Department of 
Labor, and further 

Resolved—That, pending the stab- 
lishment of such a system, the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor, in conven- 
tion assembled, urge the adoption 
by the Congress of legislation estab- 
lishing minimum national standards 
to govern the level and duration of 
unemployment insurance benefits and 
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eligibility for benefits, and an im- 
proved system of financing, as pro- 
posed in a bill introduced under the 
joint sponsorship of more than 80 
members of the House and Senate in 
the last session of the 83rd Congress. 

(P. 530) We regret that the 83rd 
Congress did not take steps necessary 
to strengthen our unemployment com- 
pensation laws. While progress was 
made by extending coverage to em- 
ployers of four or more and federal 
employees, no positive action was 
taken to increase benefits or extend 
duration of payments. 

The enactment of the Reed Bill 
(H.R. 5173) is a serious weakening of 
existing unemployment compensation 
legislation. 

We recommend that every effort be 
made to substitute a genuine reinsur- 
ance bill for the weak loan provisions 
of this law. 


Unfair Labor Practices (see: Nor- 
ris-LaGuardia; NLRB) 


Union Industries Show—(1952, pp. 
350, 554) Res. 134-137, inclusive, 
called for full participation of affili- 
ated national and international un- 
ions and fair employers in the Union 
Industries Shows, sponsored by the 
Union Label Trades Department. 

Your committee is of the belief 
that no greater demonstration of 
practical Labor-Management rela- 
tions has occurred in the northeastern 
section of the United States than the 
Union Industries Show, held May 17 
through 24, 1952. This show was the 
greatest exhibition of any kind ever 
held in the New England area. Up- 
wards of three-quarters of a million 
spectators marched through Mechan- 
ies Building in Boston to view this all- 
union spectacle. 

While the Union Industries Show 
held earlier this year did not estab- 


| lish a new attendance record over 


prior shows, it did set a record in 
viewers of the show in cities of com- 


| parable size. The 1952 show did ex- 


| 
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ceed all prior shows in the degree of 
participation and in variety and qual- 
ity of exhibits. With an aggregate 
value of $20,000,000 involved in the 
colorful and educational displays, the 
quality of the show was greatly en- 
hanced by an additional number of 
“Jive” exhibits; new exhibits employ- 
ing the element of motion; and the 
special events held at intervals 
throughout the vast hall. The greater 
quality of the 1952 Union Industries 
Show is attested by the broader coy- 
erage given it by television, radio and 
the daily press than occurred in con- 
nection with any earlier show. 

Your committee concurs in the be- 
lief of officials of the Union Label 
Trades Department that future Union 
Industries Shows should embody a 
greater number of “live” and ‘“mo- 
tion” exhibits as the most effective 
means of demonstrating and drama- 
tizing the craftsmanship of American 
Federation of Labor members and 
the quality of the products and sery- 
ices which they produce and render. 
It is hoped that national and inter- 
national unions and other exhibitors 
participating in future shows will 
benefit by the experience gained in 
such “live” and “motion” exhibits as 
the most effective method of impress- 
ing their message on viewers and in 
holding spectator interest. The spe- 
cial events held at the recent show in 
increased number over those provid- 
ed in earlier shows were an effective 
augmentation to the show itself and 
can be used beneficially in connection 
with virtually all exhibits. 


The growing success of these shows 
from the standpoint of public interest, 
and the increased cooperation and par- 
ticipation extended by management, 
fulfills the basic purpose of the show 
in effectively demonstrating existing 
Labor-Management relations to the 
American public. Your committee is 
confident that no greater demonstra- 
tion of good Labor-Management rela- 
tions can be found anywhere. The 
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American Federation of Labor is in- 
debted to those manufacturers, dis- 
tributors and service industries which 
participated in the show and who 
joined with us in clearly and forcibly 
demonstrating to the public the ex- 
tent to which private enterprise and 
free labor can work together. 


It is noted that the Highth Union 
Industries Show will be held in Min- 
neapolis, Minnesota, April 18 through 
25, 1953. Your committee concurs in 
the decision of the Union Label Trades 
Department to hold successive shows 
in a section of the country consider- 
ably removed from that of the prior 
show. 


(1958, pp. 523, 570) Res. 151: 


Whereas— The Union Industries 
Show sponsored and produced by the 
A. F. of L. Union Label and Service 
Trades Department each year im- 
presses millions from coast to coast 
with the many benefits being derived 
from good relations between our A. F. 
of L. unions and their “fair” employ- 
ers, and 

Whereas — This annual exhibition 
now ranks as one of the greatest 
events of any description in this na- 
tion; and each year continues to grow 
in size and quality and gain more and 
more public acclaim, and 

Whereas—Participation in this all- 
union display of A. F. of L. crafts- 
manship and service is limited to our 
A. F. of L. national and international 
unions and the employers whom they 
invite, and 

Whereas — Benefits which accrue 
from participation in this annual ex- 
hibition are enjoyed by A. F. of L. 
members, their families and friends, 
therefore, be it 

Resolved—That each national and 
international union affiliated with the 
American Federation of Labor be 
prevailed upon to make every effort 
to take part in each of these shows, 
and, be it further 
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Resolved—That each national and 
international union affiliated with the 
American Federation of Labor be 
urged to invite their “fair” employers 
to participate in these exhibitions. 


(1954, p. 415) Res. 119 pointed 
out the public relations value of the 
Union Industries Shows, urging all 
national and international unions 
affiliated with the A. F. of L. to make 
every effort to take part in these 
shows and to urge their ‘fair’ em- 
ployers to participate. 


(P. 595) This resolution was sub- 
mitted to this convention by the Union 
Label and Service Trades Department 
and urges that each national and in- 
ternational union affiliated with the 
American Federation of Labor be en- 
couraged to make every effort to take 
part in Union-Industries Shows and 
to invite their fair employeers to par- 
ticipate in these annual exhibitions. 


Union Investments—(1927, pp. 40, 
260) The assets of trade unions are 
considerable. A very incomplete sum- 
mary of 1926, which covered reports 
of national and international organi- 
zations but not the funds of many 
local unions, showed assets amount- 
ing to $35,897,727.36. Some of these 
assets represent funds kept in cash; 
some represent real estate; a consid- 
erable amount is invested for pur- 
poses of revenue. Some unions have 
invested their funds in labor banks; 
others in investment companies; and 
others in stocks and bonds. 

When unions embark upon business 
enterprises, they are entering upon 
undertakings that require a different 
type of information from what is re- 
quired in managing unions and are in- 
curring two-fold danger — financial 
risk and risk of union strength. Union 
finances are its sinews. If union — 
funds are imperilled the union itself 
is in danger of disintegration. 

The investment of union funds is 
a serious problem for the labor move- 
ment, for what is involved is the 
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strength and future to the union it- 
self. Results of labor banking experi- 
ments confirm the warnings that the 
A. F. of L. has repeatedly made. 
These banks should have the advice 
of banking experts, and should pro- 
tect themselves by arranging to get 
the benefit of federal as well as state 
examinations. Some unions that have 
financed various undertakings have 
involved themselves in most embar- 
rassing difficulties. It would be well 
to study the causes of failure in labor 
banks and investment undertakings. 


Union Label Councils (Affiliation of 
FLU’s)—(1954, p. 415) Res. 120 
called upon each federal labor union 
affiliated with the A. F. of L. to affili- 
ate and become a part of the union 
label council in its respective area. 

(P. 595) Your committee recom- 
mends concurrence in this resolution 
and urges the executive officers of the 
American Federation of Labor to en- 
courage directly chartered federal la- 
bor unions to subscribe to the intent 
of this resolution. 


Union Label Trades Department 
(Affiliation With Urged)—(1954, pp. 
416, 596) Res. 122: 

Resolved—That the American Fed- 
eration of Labor, in convention assem- 
bled, urge that all national and inter- 
national unions affiliated with the 
American Federation of Labor afifli- 
ate with the Union Label and Service 
Trades Department of the American 
Federation of Labor. 


Union - Management Cooperation 
(also see: War Production Board; 
Labor - Management Cooperation) — 
(1925, p. 35) Labor believes that the 
best interests of all participating in 
production are promoted by coopera- 
tion and that seeming conflicts of in- 
terests may be harmonized in the 
light of more comprehensive informa- 
tion and experience from cooperation 
itself. 

The first function which the trade 
union seeks to perform is that of col- 
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lective bargaining. The establishment 
of this practice enables the group of 
producing workmen to have a voice 
in determining standards of work and 
pay. The principle of workers repre- 
sentation is thereby established and 
opportunity is afforded to these rep- 
resentatives to become experts in 
their field. In addition to possessing 
expert information these representa- 
tives must have that independence of 
the group with which they are bar- 
gaining that gives bargaining equali- 
ty. This basic feature in the relations 
between trade unions and the employ- 
ing group makes a fundamental dis- 
tinction between trade unions and 
company unions and discloses one of 
the reasons why company unions are 
not an adequate substitute for trade 
unions. 


After collective bargaining becomes 
an established practice, it can provide 
methods and agencies for rendering 
continuous service in interpreting 
and applying the terms of the working 
agreement and in meeting new prob- 
lems. By developing this continuous 
service the functions of the union be- 
come increasingly interwoven in plant 
procedure. The field to which bar- 
gaining procedure is applicable is 
limited, however, to matters to be 
decided by joint agreement and judg- 
ment. 

There is a still more important 
service that the union can render— 
that of participating in finding better 
methods of production and greater 
production economies. A group of 
workers cannot enter into this type 
of cooperation unless they know the 
results of their work will not be used 
to their disadvantage. There must be 
mutual confidence and that stability 
that makes possible future planning. 

A demonstration of the practica- 
bility and the value of this union 
function occurs in the Baltimore and 
Ohio development in union-manage- 
ment cooperation which has passed 
the experimental stage. Because of 
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the success of the development of this 
road, the method is being applied to 
other railroads—the Canadian Na- 
tional, Chicago and Northwestern, and 
Chesapeake and Ohio. The develop- 
ment is the special contribution of 
the Railway Employees’ Department 
to trade union methods and progress. 
It employs machinery and procedure 
developed from that used in the fune- 
tion of collective bargaining, and its 
prerequisites are strongly organized, 
well developed trade unions and de- 
pendable, competent, expert advisors. 
The development itself must be car- 
ried on in the spirit of an educational 
undertaking. 


(P. 231) Most fittingly the A. F. 
of L. completes its discussion of new 
economic problems with a presenta- 
tion of the constructive services of 
the union. After collective bargain- 
ing has been established, it is then 
possible to develop the procedure and 
technique for dealing with problems 
of mutual concern. The principle of 
collective bargaining is put to con- 
tinuous service when confidence is 
established and there are agencies for 
doing equity to all groups. Efforts to 
improve production methods and eli- 
minate waste must be accompanied 
by reasonable assurance of regularity 
of employment. 

We endorse the satisfaction ex- 
pressed in the principle of the Balti- 
more and Ohio development and recom- 
mend the pamphlet Union-Manage- 
ment Cooperation to the study and 
consideration of all trade unionists. 

We also approve the recommenda- 
tions that our National Headquarters 
keep in touch with technical experts 
and engineers in order that the ex- 
perience of management-cooperation 
with trade unions may be put at the 
service of all concerned with produc- 
tion problems. 


(1926, p. 51) Products of modern 
industry are not the work of any one 
individual but of scores of workers, 
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each contributing something essential 
to the finished whole. If the entire 
work process is done most efficiently 
and most economically, the whole 
group operates like a perfectly syn- 
chronized machine. This comes 
through the will to cooperate working 
in accord with a predetermined plan. 

The basis for cooperation is laid in 
the collective agreement negotiated 
by unions and management. Such an 
agreement establishes standards of 
equitable work relations and begets 
confidence that makes possible con- 
tinuous cooperation in dealing with 
other problems arising out of the 
day’s work. The union is essentially 
an agency for cooperation for service 
to the union members and to the in- 
dustry in which its members are em- 
ployed. 4 

The union first of all injects order 
and stability in work relationships— 
achievements of value to industry and 
to the workers. It establishes more 
equitable standards of work and pay. 
It becomes responsible for group dis- 
cipline. It maintains standards of 
craftsmanship. It makes possible op- 
portunities for individual develop- 
ment. It is concerned to maintain and 
increase production standards, for in- 
creased productivity is recognized as 
a basis for wage increases. 


The union establishes the practice 
of reaching agreements on joint rela- 
tions by conferences in which both 
groups concerned present their views 
on problems and contribute to mutual- 
ly acceptable conclusions. As soon as 
management agrees to adjust rela- 
tions through conferences with repre- 
sentatives of voluntary organizations 
of workers, the way is open to intelli- 
gent, constructive solution of con- 
stantly developing problems in pro- 
duction and industrial relations. Such 
relationships make it possible for all 
engaged in industry to continue to 
develop and grow through the prob- 
lems of the work they are doing. 

The union with its traditions and 
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accumulated group experience is the 
custodian of the craft skill of the 
industry. The management that seeks 
the cooperation of the union is taking 
a course that assures most intelligent 
production results. 

Conflict and arbitrary management 
are poor production policies. Confer- 
ence and cooperation lead to united 
work efforts. 

Throughout all of industry where 
collective bargaining obtains, are more 
or less definitely developed undertak- 
ings in cooperation between manage- 
ment and unions for more efiicient 
production. Major responsibility rests 
upon management for developing the 
machinery for getting the most bene- 
fit from this cooperation. 

After all, industry embraces the 
investment of money included in a 
corporate unit of capital called com- 
pany or employer and the investment 
of wage earners in the form of wages 
which in most instances total annually 
more than any other form of invest- 
ment in a particular industry. This 
being true all have invested interest 
in industry. To safeguard and pro- 
mote best that invested interest de- 
mands a greater degree of under- 
standing and cooperation between em- 
ployers and trade unions. 

The trade union movement is ready 
and anxious to do its full share and 
looks to management to assume its 
prior responsibility. Cooperation can 
proceed no faster than the necessary 
technical provisions are provided. 

Management has its distinctive 
functions. Management secures the 
finances, makes ready the plant, keeps 
abreast technical progress, purchases, 
plans and directs. To use the mate- 
tials which management supplies, man 
the machines, and carry out plans, 
workers are employed. They bring 
to the factories creative ability and 
labor power necessary to supplement 
the preparations of management. 
Workers and management are recip- 
rocally dependent. This is obviously 
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a relationship that calls for coopera- 
tion, a cooperation that is to all in- 
tents and purposes a real partnership 
in a work undertaking. 

Partnership implies joint responsi- 
bility and decision of matters in- 
volved—in the case of industry, for 
problems of production. The workers’ 
group to function in such a partner- 
ship must have organized channels for 
developing decisions and carrying 
out undertakings. The organization 
must be a voluntary one. 


As soon as an agreement is reached 
between workers and management, 
workers must assume definite respon- 
sibility not only for the terms of the 
contract, but for maintaining the 
spirit of partnership or cooperation. 
It is fundamental for efficiency in 
production that the spirit and method 
of teamwork be followed. In this as 
well as in developing agreements 
there should be joint participation 
through representative groups. The 
committee that is responsible for 
working out production problems 
should be a different agency from that 
concerned with grievances. 

The fundamental principles that 
should underlie all industrial policies 
are: 

Regularity of employment with a 
stable work group; 

A low turnover which is advantage- 
ous to industry has an equal if not 
greater value to workers—to them it 
means continuous employment, a 
stable income; 

Every worker has a right to be 
freed from all avoidable uncertainties 
of employment — both from those 
arising through poor labor adminis- 
tration and from mismanagement in 
production and effects of speculation 
in raw materials or finished products. 

The A. F. of L. has consistently 
stood for justice to all workers, skilled 
or so-called “unskilled.” We have 
maintained that there are no workers 
wholly unskilled and the distinction 
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between wage earners is one of degree 
only. The so-called unskilled or com- 
mon laborers are the backbone of in- 
dustry. Low economic standards can- 
not prevail among these workers 
without injury to all. We maintain, 
therefore, increased efforts must be 
made to organize these and all work- 
ers in order that there may be estab- 
lished machinery for self-betterment 
and that the workers may take their 
rightful place in determining ques- 
tions of life and work. 

Every worker has a full right to a 
just portion of the wealth which he 
helps to create, a full right to earn out 
of his toil an opportunity for his chil- 
dren equal with that of any citizen, 
a full right that every just safeguard 
shall be afforded him for his physical 
safety, for his health and comfort 
while at work. 

Every worker has the right to com- 
pensation for physical injury or dis- 
ease occasioned in the course of pro- 
duction. Every worker who has been 
injured or disabled in industry has 
the additional right to opportunities 
for rehabilitation in order that he 
may receive the necessary assistance 
or training to enable him to be self- 
sustaining. 


(P. 317) That modern industry is 
organized upon a basis of interde- 
pendence of process, makes it imper- 
ative that many groups work together 
in related processes. The ideal is co- 
operation between all in furtherance 
of definite plans. Cooperation comes 
through a common will. The differ- 
ences between working together and 
cooperation are psychological but 
plainly manifest in concrete products. 

Many “open-shop” managements in 
recognition of the interdependence of 
process have organized channels for 
employee representation and company 
unions, which it is alleged have some 
of the external aspects of trade un- 
ions. But they are essentially and 
fundamentally different in the poten- 
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tial spiritual and substantive forces 
that constitute the difference between 
merely working together and cooper- 
ation. 

Labor recognizes to the full the 
necessary and natural and rightful 
functions of management. Manage- 
ment “secures the finances, makes 
ready the plant, keeps abreast of 
technical progress, purchases, plans 
and directs.’ But actual production, 
the carrying out of the plans, requires 
not only labor but the intelligent, vol- 
untary and responsible cooperation of 
the labor force. Joint decisions must 
be reached and Labor must have its 
organized channels for reaching these 
decisions in cooperation with and not 
in subservience to the management. 


The A. F. of L. believes that coop- 
eration between all groups concerned ~ 
with production results in a very 
genuine partnership that brings re- ~ 
ciprocal benefits of the highest value: — 
to the workers it means opportunity 
for creative expression, to the man- 
agement it means achieving the pur- 
pose of industry under the best pos- 
sible conditions. In view of the at- 
tention focused upon company unions, 
shop representation plans, American 
plans and the like, at this time your ~ 
committee recommends that the Pres- 
ident of the A. F. of L. arrange for a 
comparative study of the results of 
union - management cooperation and 
employer-controlled unions and like 
schemes. After analyzing and classi- 
fying the results of these two policies 
we shall be in a position to let facts 
speak for themselves. 


(1928, pp. 42, 2836) When the union 
is accepted as the method by which 
workers shall participate in industry 
and collective bargaining is estab- 
lished the workers have a real con- 
tract that gives them status in the 
industry. This status makes possible 
a sharing of interest in production 
that is the essence of partnership. 
Interest brings a desire to contribute 
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and hence a release of creative initia- 
tive. Sometimes this happens among 
the workers as individuals and some- 
times in an organized way through 
the union. The latter, of course, 
brings the more valuable results. The 
form that this concern takes varies 
greatly; sometimes it is a joint edu- 
cational project to provide skilled 


‘workers for the trade or industry, 


sometimes an employment service that 
connects these workers with employ- 
ers who need workers, sometimes a 
contribution to administrative prob- 
lems, or participation in improving 
production standards, the regular ad- 
justment of misunderstandings and 
difficulties that come in all live situa- 
tions, and finally systematic coopera- 
tion with management to make pro- 
duction effective. 


These various constructive relation- 
ships recognize the fact that workers 
have creative ability and can and do 
make valuable contributions to indus- 
try from an experience that otherwise 
is closed to management. There are 
definite things that can be done only by 
workers, which cannot be done by 
management for workers. Many of 
those with the responsibilities of man- 
agement fail to grasp that workers 
can think as well as obey orders. This 
thinking can be utilized by the indus- 
try if the right methods are employed. 
Industry can expect to have the co- 
operation of employees only when vol- 
untary agencies are the channels. Em- 
ployers’ substitutes will not serve the 
same purpose. Cooperation assumes 
equality in the undertaking. The 
trade union is the only agency which 
workers themselves have created to 
conduct their relations with employ- 
ers and it is the only agency that 
gives them equal footing with man- 
agement or other representatives of 
the corporation. 


(1940, p. 549) The importance of 
the extension of union-management 
cooperation in the production of ma- 
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teriel of defense was projected in Res. 
181 unanimously adopted by the con- 
vention. The creation of a special 
committee to plan for a service agency 
to counsel union-management coopera- 
tion undertakings was authorized by 
the convention. 


Union Membership (Interest in)— 
(1927, p. 41) The union has its ad- 
ministrative problems which are sim- 
ilar to those of all other cooperative 
undertakings. First among these 
problems is that of maintaining a 
stable, active and efficient member- 
ship. To accomplish these purposes, 
the members must realize that the 
union is an agency permanently nec- 
essary to them as a business agency 
and as a medium for expressing their 
needs and wishes as workers. The 
union must, therefore, do effective 
publicity. It is not enough just to get 
results. It is necessary to show union 
members what the union has accom- 
plished in order that they may appre- 
ciate the need of promoting the major 
agency. The workers should have the 
evidence to help them realize they 
need the union just as much as the 
union needs them. It is the function 
of the various trade organizations to 
give their members information of the 
achievements of their unions and it is 
the function of the federated labor 
movement to give to all interpreta- 
tions and facts of most significant 
happenings. It also devolves upon the 
federated movement to help employ- 
ers and the general public to under- 
stand what unions are and do. Good 
will and understanding provide op- 
portunities for unions to perform their 
duties to industry and to society. 


All people are interested in under- 
takings that give them an opportu- 
nity to do something. It is impor- 
tant that unions maintain active work 
that will afford each member an op- 
portunity to make a personal con- 
tribution of service. When a few 
people do all the work, the others soon 
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lose interest. This fact leads to the 
next thing a union must do to main- 
tain its members: Provide the means 
for educational development. 


If all union problems are treated 
as opportunities to get additional in- 
formation in order to solve new prob- 
lems; if each new achievement is re- 
garded as new vantage ground for 
still further development; if we look 
upon life as well as industrial prog- 
ress as constant unfoldment, the un- 
ion becomes an agency for growth and 
education and a part of the individual 
growth of each member. 


The union should not overlook the 
fact that pleasure is also a necessary 
factor in wholesome living and good 
health. Some social feature should be 
a part of each meeting and special 
meetings should be wholly social or 
with a social background. The spirit 
of friendliness is one of the strongest 
ties the union can foster. Many a 
union provides its members with the 
advantages and benefits of a club. In 
order to hold its membership the union 
must continually provide service and 
benefits. The union should be insep- 
arably a part of progress—social and 
industrial. 


In addition to these tangible cohe- 
sive forces, the union must consider 
practical services and benefits — such 
as insurance, investment advices and 
opportunities, employment service, old 
age pensions, unemployment aids, op- 
portunities to improve craftsmanship. 
The union which provides such sery- 
ices in addition to promoting better 
working conditions and higher wages 
will have most genuine loyalty and 
support. 


(P. 318) The affiliated national 
and international unions, state fed- 
erations of labor, city central bodies, 
local unions and other units of our 
American labor movement should give 
earnest attention to the problem of 
awakening the membership to a great- 
er interest in the work of the unions. 
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Lethargy may lead to disaster. In- 
terest to be lasting must be based 
upon understanding. Inclusion of so- 
cial activities in trade union affairs 
is helpful in promoting pleasant and 
agreeable contact between the mem- 
bers and their families. Insurance 
benefits and unemployment aids are 
also useful in arousing interest. The 
discussion and promotion of definite 
plans to improve craftsmanship should 
be given more attention. Through it 
all, extreme care should be used that 
the membership is given an under- 
standing of the underlying philosophy 
and aims of the trade union move- 
ment. We request the E.C. to take 
steps to arrange for an exchange of 
opinions on this subject between the 
various units of our labor movement 
through the medium of official pub- 
lications and the general labor press. 


Union Records—(1929, p. 65) The 
A. F. of L. feels that it cannot em- 
phasize too much the value of accu- 
rate yearly reports from local labor 
movements. They show progress made 
during the year, and the methods of 
work which have produced results; 
they point out matters needing par- 
ticular attention where immediate 
action may forestall difficulties. They 
enable the labor movement to profit 
by the experience of thousands of 
local leaders. We need especially an 
accurate record of local membership. 
And here the reports are far from 
satisfactory. Central unions often 
have no accurate account of member- 
ship in affiliated locals and must rely 
on estimates. Large inaccuracies oc- 
cur from this method of reporting, as 
our two years’ experience with these 
reports has shown. 


The A. F. of L. feels that for the 
report next year each central body, 
at least six months in advance of the 
end of our fiscal year, should ascer- 
tain the exact membership of all locals 
affiliated, either by letter or by per- 
sonal interview with the officers. 
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United Nations (also see listings by 
subject, i.e., Forced Labor Interna- 
tional Bill for Human Rights) 


United Nations Relief Fund (also 
see: Labor’s League for Human 
Rights) 


Labor Conference Proposed—(1942, 
p. 628 (Res. 22 favored the convening 
of an international conference of all 
the labor unions of the United Na- 
tions. In lieu of the proposed resolu- 
tion the convention adopted the report 
of its committee on the subject of 
Anglo-American Trade Union Com- 
mittee. 


“An Epochal Year”—(1945, p. 20) 
Closely following the end of the war 
in Europe was the San Francisco 
World Conference to determine the 
final form of the Charter of the 
United Nations. The American Fed- 
eration of Labor had been preparing 
for service in this conference through 
the work of our Postwar Planning 
Committee and the recommendations 
of our Executive Council for amend- 
ments to the charter. 


The American Federation of Labor 
was denied direct representation in 
the San Francisco Conference but ac- 
corded opportunity to submit its pro- 
posals. We urged inclusion of a bill 
of rights assuring basic personal free- 
doms under the United Nations as 
essential to human progress, stability 
of government and peace between na- 
tions. We urged principles of equity 
between nations and acceptance of 
the Chapultepec Agreement for unity 
in the Western Hemisphere. We urged 
inclusion of the International Labor 
Organization with the changes in its 
charter to adapt it to function under 
the United Nations Organization. We 
urged provisions for representation 
of great national functional groups 
so that our citizens would be kept 
informed on problems and able to 
register their experience and judg- 
ment. Such representation would as- 
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sure national support for United Na- 
tions Organization. 

Although the Charter is not per- 
fect, it makes agencies available 
through which the nations of the 
world can discuss international prob- 
lems and work out ways of dealing 
with them. Orderly conference and 
adjustment are provided as alterna- 
tives to use of force. The American 
Federation of Labor strongly urges 
full participation in the United Na- 
tions Organization and acceptance 
of responsibilities under it. 


We believe all members of the 
United Nations Organization should 
have the same rights and the same 
responsibilities and that even-handed 
justice in accord with moral stand- 
ards should characterize its work.... 

(1946, pp. 57, 608) Early in 
1945 when arrangements were in 
the making for a world confer- 
ence to act upon the Dumbarton 
Oaks proposals, the officers of the 
American Federation of Labor re- 
quested representation of President 
Roosevelt. We assumed that our ex- 
perience would be helpful in deciding 
upon world institutions as would that 
of employers and farmers. However, 
the President decided otherwise and 
appointed only government repre- 
sentatives along with a few individual 
citizens. The basic functional groups 
were not included as advisors as was 
done in the Pan-American Conference. 
Several score organizations were in- 
vited to send representatives, not with 
the duty of advising, but only to be 
available should official representa- 
tives seek advice. 

The Executive Council of the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor prepared 
recommendations for amending the 
Dumbarton Oaks draft and authorized 
President Green to present them to 
the United States representatives in 
the conference. 

The proposals urged the inclusion 
of a United Nations Bill of Rights 
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guaranteeing civil rights to all indivi- 
duals throughout the world; a state- 
ment embodying the democratic objec- 
tives in support of which the United 
Nations combined for war; and prin- 
ciples which underlie justice between 
nations formulated under the Pan 
American Union. 

The American Federation of Labor 
urged the type of representation util- 
ized in the I.L.0., the only League of 
Nations organization that weathered 
the war, be followed for the policy- 
making agency of the United Nations, 
the General Assembly, and for the 
Economic and Social Council author- 
ized to deal with social and economic 
matters. 

We recommended that in addition to 
a government representative in the 
General Assembly, a representative 
from each of the functional organized 
groups—employers, farmers and work- 
ers be added and that the Social and 
Economic Council be comprised of 
twelve government representatives 
and four each from these functional 
groups. 

We urged that the International La- 
bor Organization be made an agency 
of the United Nations with its work 
expanded, and recommended that the 
Philadelphia Declaration be made the 
preamble to the constitution. 

The spirit of some of our recom- 
mendations with respect to basic prin- 
ciples was included in the preamble 
and the purposes and principles of the 
charter approved by the San Fran- 
cisco Conference, but our recommen- 
dation upon the principle of including 
functional representation was not ac- 
cepted. * 

The Charter provides that the Gen- 
eral Assembly shall consist of all 
member nations with not more than 
five representatives. Each member 
have one vote. The Assembly will 
have annual sessions and special ses- 
sions when need may require. 

The Assembly shall initiate studies 
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and make recommendations for the 
purposes of: 

a. promoting international coopera- 
tion in the political field and en- 
couraging the progressive devel- 
opment of international law and 
its codification; 

b. promoting international coopera- 
tion in the economic, social, cul- 
tural, educational, and health 
fields and assisting in the realiza- 
tion of human rights and funda- 
mental freedoms for all without 
distinction as to race, sex, lan- 
guage, or religion. 

It may consider general principles 

of cooperation in the maintenance of 
international peace and security. 


It elects eighteen members to con- 
stitute the Economic and Social Coun- 
cil, the non-permanent members of 
the Security Council and the members 
of the Trusteeship Council. It shall 
admit new members, suspend or expel 
members. It shall consider and ap- 
prove the budget; receive and consider 
reports from agencies constituting the 
United Nations. 


The Security Council shall consist 
of eleven members, six selected for a 
term of two years and not immediately 
eligible for relection. Permanent 
members shall be the Republic of 
China, France, the Union of Soviet 
Socialist Republics, and the United 
Kingdom of Great Britain and North- 
ern Ireland, the United States of 
America. 

The Security Council has executive 
authority to take action in the inter- 
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ests of peace and to stop aggression. — 
The Security Council shall determine ~ 
the existence of a threat to the peace ~ 


and may recommend action to the 
parties concerned. The Security 
Council may use economic as well as 
military force. 

Each member has one vote. An af- 
firmative vote of seven members de- 
termines procedural matters. Deci- 
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tive vote of seven provided the per- 
manent members concur. Any member 
whose country was party to the dis- 
pute under consideration shall abstain 
from voting. 

All member nations shall undertake 
to keep armed forces and the neces- 
sary facilities available to the Coun- 
cil. The Council shall have a Mili- 
tary Staff Committee consisting of 
the chiefs of staff of the permanent 
members of the Council. 

The United Nations will undertake 
international economic and social co- 
operation to promote: 

a. higher standards of living, full 
employment, and conditions of 
economic and social progress 
and developments; 

b. solutions of international eco- 
nomic, social health, and related 
problems; and international cul- 
ture and educational cooperation ; 
and 

c. universal respect for, and observ- 
ance of human rights and funda- 
mental freedoms for all without 
distinction as to race, sex, lan- 
guage, or religion. 

Specialized agencies may be estab- 
lished by inter-governmental agree- 
ments in economic, social, cultural, 
educational, health and related fields. 
Responsibility for the agencies shall 
lie in the General Assembly. They 
would report through the Economic 
and Security Council which may fur- 
nish information to the Security 
Council. 

Chapter S-XI-XIII added to the 
Dumbarton Oaks draft provides for 
the Trusteeship Council to deal with 
non-self-governing nations. 

Chapter XIV added by the San 
Francisco Conference contains the 
provisions for an International Court 
of Justice which is now in process of 
organization. 

The Secretariat will consist of a 
Secretary-General and staff. The Sec- 
retary-General will be designated by 
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the General Assembly on the recom- 
mendation of the Security Council. 
The Secretary-General shall act in 
that capacity in all meetings of the 
General Assembly, of the Security 
Council, the Economic and Social 
Council, and of the Trusteeship Coun- 
cil. 

Staff shall be appointed by the Sec- 
retary-General in accord with the reg- 
ulations approved by the General As- 
sembly and assigned to the various 
councils and organs of the United 
Nations. The Secretary-General shall 
make annual reports to the General 
Assembly on the work of the organiza- 
tion. 

Amendments become effective when 
approved by a vote of two-thirds of 
the members of the General Assembly 
and ratified by two-thirds of the mem- 
bers through their constitutional chan- 
nels, including the permanent mem- 
bers of the Security Council. 

A general conference to review the 
charter may be held at any time and 
place determined by a two-thirds vote 
of the General Assembly and a vote 
of seven members of the Security 
Council. 

Regional arrangements consistent 
with the purposes of the United Na- 
tions, dealing with matters related to 
the international peace and security, 
shall keep the Security Council ad- 
vised of activities. 

Though there are provisions in the 
charter which do not conform to demo- 
cratic principles and which fall be- 
low levels of procedure in effect in 
the more democratic countries, the 
Charter represents the level and de- 
gree to which agreement could be 
reached by the fifty nations represent- 
ed in San Francisco. In view of ex- 
isting war tensions, national differ- 
ences, differences in political experi- 
ences and thinking, the Charter rep- 
resents substantial progress in trying 
to propose ways and means to deal 
with the causes of war and to promote 
the arts and procedures of peace. 
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We urged our Senate to ratify the 
Charter and make it possible for our 
Nation to assume its responsibilities 
in the United Nations—our greatest 
hope for security against future wars. 

The American Federation of Labor 
will continue to press principles of 
representation that will give basic 
functional groups within each nation 
participation in and responsibility for 
the success of the organization. 

(P. 608) We note with gratifica- 
tion the constructive efforts our Ex- 
ecutive Council made while the 
Charter of the United Nations was in 
the process of formulation. Some of 
the recommendations of our Executive 
Council were incorporated in the final 
draft or, as in the case of our propo- 
sal, for an international bill of rights, 
a commission has been authorized to 
draft recommendations. 

Although our recommendations of 
principles of representation for mem- 
ber nations in the General Assembly 
and on the Economic and Social Com- 
mission were not approved, we believe 
it basic for the effectiveness of these 
organs that functional citizen groups 
share representation with the Govern- 
ment of each member. Only such rep- 
resentation can make wise and author- 
itative decisions and secure for the 
United Nations the national support 
of its members. We recommend that 
the Executive Council watch for the 
opportune occasion to urge again the 
adoption of provisions for representa- 
tions which will enable the citizens of 
member nations to participate direct- 
ly in the responsibilities of the United 
Nations. 

The United Nations Charter was 
a series of compromises necessary to 
meet the practical problems of 51 
States with diverse progress toward 
democratic institutions and even with 
diverse definitions of democracy. Ac- 
cordingly, it provides for limited co- 
operation and even allows veto right 
to privileged nations. While demo- 
cratic countries might concede limita- 
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tions on majority rule in initial stages 
of world organization, it is unthink- 
able that such limitation be continued 
indefinitely as the international organ- 
izations take on the functions and re- 
sponsibilities of world government 
which should exist only through the 
will of the governed. We have seen 
the veto power used not to protect 
rights but as a sanction for obstruc- 
tive tactics and as a smokescreen for 
acts of aggression and violence. 


We wish to voice a solemn warn- 
ing that we will not continue to sup- 
port international organization blind- 
ly for we hold human liberty as a 
priceless heritage which should not be 
sacrificed for any international co- 
operation that does not respect na- 
tional self-government based on civil 
rights for individual citizens. Unless 
aggression and totalitarian govern- 
ment can be curbed, the United Na- 
tions cannot assure the peace and 
there is more security for human lib- 
erty in a federation of countries be- 
lieving in democracy. But such fed- 
eration would necessarily be on a de- 
fensive basis, because of the war risks 
entailed by progress in the techniques 
of atomic fission. There are, however, 
conditions which make peace more 
perilous than war. 


We urge that no effort be spared 
to make the United Nations an effec- 
tive agency for world peace and when 
necessary that constitutional changes 
be made, we urge with equal emphasis 
that we safeguard human liberty and 
civil rights as the basis of a life 
worthy of free human beings. 


(P. 59) Under the title “Toward 
World Order,” the E.C. submitted a 
comprehensive survey of the develop- 
ment of the United Nations to date. 
The following are excerpts from E.C. 
Report: 

Labor finds serious problems in the 
structure and the procedures of the 
United Nations. Membership in the 
United Nations is confined to nations 
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and each nation is free to determine 
its own representation. Obviously the 
functions of some agencies can best 
be performed by persons with official 
status and responsibility. Equally 
obvious is the conclusion that the de- 
cisions of agencies dealing with our 
economy and our culture can best be 
made by persons representative of the 
citizen groups accustomed to deter- 
mining similar matters in our democ- 
racy. , 

At present we can only vaguely 
foreshadow developments from the op- 
eration of forces which, if successful, 
will grow into world government. The 
American Federation of Labor is con- 
cerned to preserve the ideals and the 
guarantees that have afforded us 
democratic opportunity. We believe 
that direct representatives of citizen 
groups should represent our nation in 
the General Assembly, not only to pre- 
sent our views but to develop and 
maintain in all our citizens a sense 
of personal responsibility and interest 
in what eventually may be world 
legislation. We believe that our repre- 
sentative in a world agency consider- 
ing world trade and employment 
should be selected by organizations re- 
sponsible for those functions at home 
—organized employers, agriculture 
and labor. Government, whether lo- 
cal, national or world in scope—wheth- 
er administered by public or private 
representatives—is a service which 
must promote not only immediate ob- 
jectives but must advance the welfare 
of all. With the privilege of repre- 
sentation must go responsibility of 
service. 

(P. 63) From this sketchy and in- 
complete record of the work of United 
Nations agencies, it is obvious that its 
decisions and work in international 
fields will vitally affect developments 
and agencies in our own nation. It 
is also obvious that if we would retain 
democratic institutions in our own 
country we must extend principles of 
democratic representation to our in- 
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terests and activities in the interna- 
tional field. For example, our Govern- 
ment has proposed an International 
Conference on Trade and Employment 
which looks forward to the establish- 
ment of a permanent agency in this 
field. If these non-government agen- 
cies which control free enterprise in 
this country do not have proportional 
representation in the international 
agency their authority at home may 
be minimized. 


These principles of representation 
include: 


1. The right of an organization to 
select its representative or to 
name a panel from which selec- 
tion is made. 


2. The right to such representation 
in connection with agencies deal- 
ing with matters affecting our 
welfare. 

3. The right to advisory relation- 
ship in connection with agencies 
dealing with matters affecting 
our welfare but where regula- 
tions provide or make possible 
only government representation. 

4. The right to free access of infor- 
mation needed for representative 
service. 


5. Congress should require Adminis- 
trative agencies of the Federal 
Government to observe’ such 
rights of representation in mak- 
ing official appointments. 


(P. 609) In these sections, the Ex- 
ecutive Council records progress in 
setting up the various organs of the 
United Nations and other internation- 
al agencies which will be coordinated 
by these agencies. One of the most 
important of these is the Commission 
on Human Rights which, in addition 
to drafting an international bill of 
rights, will consider civil liberties, 
status of women, freedom of expres- 
sion, rights of minorities and preven- 
tion of discrimination. The work of 
this Commission will deal with the ba- 
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sic concepts of liberty which constitute 
the democratic way of life. 

These sections summarize steps 
which the officers of the American 
Federation of Labor should take to se- 
cure for the A. F. of L. the right to 
consultative relations with the Eco- 
nomic and Social Council under Ar- 
ticle 71 of the Charter. The United 
States delegation approved our re- 
quest, while Senator Connolly spon- 
sored our cause in the Committee on 
Advisory Relations of the General As- 
sembly. 


Our acceptance was opposed by 
members of the World Federation of 
Trade Unions, but it was obvious that 
our free trade unions had a distinctive 
experience to contribute for which the 
other international labor organization 
was in no way competent. 


Security Council—(1946, p. 583) 
Res. 96: 


Resolved—That the American Fed- 
eration of Labor in convention as- 
sembled in Chicago urgently recom- 
mend the immediate strengthening of 
the United Nations Organization by the 
adoption of three amendments to the 
United Nations Charter to provide 
for: 


1. Reorganization of the United Na- 
tions Security Council and the World 
Court to give fair representation to 
all nations and to decide by majority 
vote all matters involving aggression, 
or preparation for aggression. There 
must be no veto to protect aggressors. 

2. Delegation to the Security Coun- 
cil of the powers to suppress aggres- 
sion and control heavy and scientific 
weapons. The powers to be delegated 
should be strictly limited and well de- 
fined and these powers must be inter- 
preted by the World Court. Aggres- 
sion should be defined as an attack 
with weapons of violence by a sover- 
eign state or its citizens against the 
territory of another sovereign state, 
or the production of specified weapons 
of violence by any sovereign state be- 
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yond quotas set by the Security Coun- 
cil, or by refusal to permit inspection 
by duly authorized representatives of 
the Security Council. 

3. Establishment of a strong Inter- 
national Police Force. Such a force 
must be established to impartially 
support the powers of the Security 
Council. 

The details of these amendments 
and the methods of procedure under 
them should be in accordance with the 
Quota Force Plan, and be it further 

Resolved—That we urge the accept- 
ance of the proposal of the United 
States Representative on the United 
Nations Atomic Energy Commission, 
for the creation of an International 
Atomic Development Authority. We 
further urge the incorporation of that 
proposal into the Quota Force Plan, 
and be it further 

Resolved—That until such time as 
the above measures, or similar ones, 
go into effect, we urge the maintenance 
of the armed forces of the United 
States at levels recommended by the 
Chief of Staff, United States Army 
and the Chief of Naval Operations, 
United States Navy. 


Referred to Executive Council. 


(1947, p. 179) The E.C. devoted a 
section of its annual report to discus- 
sion of U.S. Foreign Policy. The fol- 
lowing excerpt is from that report 

. .. Our foreign policies are made 
by Congress and the Executive Branch 
of the Federal Government and by am- 
bassadors and ministers and all in the 
foreign service, and by our represent- 
atives in the United Nations. Foreign 
policy is effective only as we support 
it by public opinion and by power to 
enforce. 

Practical experience has taught us 
that unless citizens keep representa- 
tives advised of their wishes and their 
judgment on policies, those represent- 
atives are guided only by government 
policies and their own experience. A 
national representative can take a 
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strong position when he knows he has 
national backing. The American Fed- 
eration of Labor is in some measure 
meeting this need through the work 
of the Committee on International 
Labor Relations. This committee 
should be directed to keep all unions 
advised on the work of the United Na- 
tions, the problems handled by our 
representatives in United Nations 
agencies, and specific problems in our 
nation’s foreign policy. While our un- 
ions can depend upon the metropoli- 
tan press for general information, 
they look to the Federation for aid in 
knowing the labor implications. If 
foreign policy is to be democratically 
determined, not only must our labor 
movement be prepared and alert to 
keep its membership advised, but those 
basic functional groups—Labor, In- 
dustry, and Farmers—should have op- 
portunity to aid in shaping official 
foreign policies—national and inter- 
national. 

We note with approval a proposal in 
Congress to urge amendment of the 
Charter of the United Nations to abol- 
ish the veto power of the five nations 
and to substitute majority rule for all 
determinations. We urge that to this 
amendment be added those presented 
by the American Federation of Labor 
through our national delegation in the 
San Francisco Conference which took 
final action on the Charter. The work 
of the United Nations has confirmed 
the wisdom of those recommendations. 
There is need for direct citizen par- 
ticipation in the United Nations to 
prevent its development as a bureauc- 
racy responsible only to the govern- 
ments of member nations. 


Our first recommendation is: 


That Chapter I, Article 9, para- 
graph 2 (which reads—“Each 
member shall have not more than 
5 representatives in the General As- 
sembly”) be amended by adding: 
“two of whom shall be government 
representatives and the other three 
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selected from nominations from the 

most representative organizations 

of farmers, industrial employers, 
and wage earners’. 

That Chapter X, Artticle 61, para- 
graph 4, be amended by inserting 
(just where these words follow in the 
paragraph) 

“who shall have as official consultants 

representatives of Industry, Labor, 

and Agriculture chosen from nomi- 
nations by the most representative 


organization in these functional 
fields.” 
The Charter should be further 


amended to carry out the purposes or 
Chapter I, Article 2, paragraph I: 
“The Organization is based on the 
principle of the sovereign equality of 
all its Members.” Accordingly amend- 
ments should be adopted to eliminate 
the privilege of permanent member- 
ship by any member in an agency, and 
the right of veto. 

The American Federation of La- 
bor believes that the work of the 
United Nations should be kept close to 
the people of all nations through par- 
ticipation of such national functional 
groups. Such participation would re- 
place existing provisions, giving con- 
sultative status to non-governmental 
agencies, for the experience of such 
groups would be considered in the for- 
mulation of national policies. 


(1947, p. 465) The convention ap- 

proved the position of the Executive 
Council by adopting the following 
committee report: 
... the A. F. of L. severely con- 
demns all forces and governments that 
refuse to cooperate and even put ob- 
stacles in the path of nations striv- 
ing to speed world reconstruction and 
the organization and maintenance of 
lasting peace. 

Your Committee, therefore, recom- 
mends approval of the position of the 
Executive Council urging “amending 
of the Charter of the United Nations 
to abolish the veto power of the five 
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nations and to substitute majority 
rule for all determinations.” The 
deteriorating international situation 
makes it more urgent than ever for 
the A. F. of L. to work with redoubled 
energy for the acceptance of the 
amendments it proposed to the United 
Nations Charter during the UN Con- 
ference held in this city. All the sad 
experiences and shortcomings revealed 
by the UN in its functioning to date 
underscore the correctness of the Ex- 
ecutive Council in stressing the “need 
for direct citizen participation in the 
United Nations to prevent its develop- 
ment as a bureaucracy responsible 
only to the governments of member 
nations.” 


A. F. of L. Role—(1947, p. 179) 
The Executive Council submitted a 
general report of the participation af- 
forded the A. F. of L. in the United 
Nations through UNESCO (United 
Nations Economic and Social Coun- 
cil). The convention unanimously 
adopted the report of the committee 
as follows: 


(P. 564) The Economic and Social 
Council has a potential power to 
promote human welfare and world 
peace that is far greater than the Se- 
curity Council whose performance has 
been so futile. When the United Na- 
tions began to organize, the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor urged the 
General Assembly to include the A. 
F. of L. among the voluntary organi- 
zations selected to advise the Econmic 
and Social Council. The A. F. of L. 
is the rally center of the free trade 
unions of those countries struggling 
against totalitarianism. Our inter- 
national duties and services in this 
capacity have rapidly multiplied. 

Our A. F. of L. consultants have 
performed two services of outstanding 
importance: (1) the submission of a 
Bill of Human Rights which has 
aroused the workers of many lands 
to the significance of the work of the 
United Nations and (2) in substitut- 
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ing a counter-proposal to the U.S.S.R. 
assault on the I.L.0. to weaken that 
organization and transfer its func- 
tions to the Council, so that the I.L.0. 
emerged strengthened and with spe- 
cific duties to conserve free trade un- 
ions. 


We recommend approval of their 
work and look forward to its expan- 
sion as the Economic and Social Coun- 
cil develops into a functioning agency 
under peace conditions. The Council 
through the agencies for which it is 
responsible will make policies to pro- 
mote economic welfare and will deal 
with causes of economic friction. 


Human Rights, International Bill 
(U.N.) (also see: UNESCO (1948) ) 

(1948, pp. 84, 486) The most fruit- 
ful results of the work of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor consultants 
has come from the working out of an 
International Bill on Human Rights. 
We were the only non-governmental 
labor organization that took part in all 
stages of this work, from the drafting 
sub-commission through the working 
group to the full Human Rights Com- 
mission. 

The World Federation of Trade Un- 
ions took no part whatsoever in this 
struggle for human rights (which in- 
cludes trade union rights), obviously 
avoiding any commitment in the East- 
West clash that was a constant occur- 
rence in these Commissions. The 
American Federation of Labor alone 
urged the inclusion in the draft of 
the demands of organized labor. Re- 
sults of this contribution are many, 
especially in the Draft Declaration on 
Human Rights which came out from 
the last Commission meeting as a good 
document. The preamble, upon our in- 
stigation, reaffirms faith in the need 
for the “promotion of social progress 
and better standards of life in larger 
freedom.” : 

(P. 71) In its report to the con- 


vention, dealing in general with in- 
ternational problems, the H.C. deplor- 
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ed the fact that the U.N. “had been 
unable to deal effectively with prob- 
lems basic for world peace.” The re- 
port further states: 

The Atlantic Charter, the United 
Nations and its machinery, were born 
out of the purposes and experience of 
a Western European civilization. They 
seek more personal freedom and goy- 
ernment with the consent of the gov- 
erned. The U.S.S.R. under the guid- 
ance of a philosophy that imposes au- 
thority and out of experience only 
with a police state, seeks, as a power- 
ful nation, to divert the United Na- 
tions to serve totalitarian purposes. 

Contracts are the device of Western 
European peoples for determining the 
conditions under which they work to- 
gether. As they are mutual agree- 
ments, both parties make concessions 
for reaching the widest area of agree- 
ment. Order results from faithful ful- 
fillment of contracts. 

When nations, disciplined to abide 
by agreements, find they are dealing 
with other nations which exact the 
maximum in concessions, only to dis- 
regard their obligations under con- 
tracts, orderly relations do not de- 
velop. When groups place a premium 
on facility in making the benefits from 
contracts unilateral, efforts at cooper- 
ation lead to futility. 

This background highlights present- 
day diplomacy and sustained joint ef- 
forts through the United Nations to 
make adjustments that will forestall 
resort to force. War can now unleash 
such terrifying forces and destruc- 
tive weapons, that it means annihila- 
tion of populations. 

We find the way forward blocked 
by the inability of the Security Coun- 
cil to perform functions under the 
Charter. 

We find planned abuse of the veto 
power accorded to permanent mem- 
bers of the Council. 

We find intolerant and aggressive 
use of the veto denying membership 
in the United Nations. 
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We find refusal of member states to 
cooperate with investigating agencies. 

We have seen the smaller coun- 
tries of Eastern Europe, unprotected 
by federation or collective defense, 
brought one by one under subjugation 
by armed force, secret police and Com- 


. munist agents within their nations. 


Though beset by many critical and 
disillusioning situations, the United 
States continues to struggle for action 
through the United Nations on mat- 
ters and situations involving war po- 
tentials. 

Our government, together with 
France and Great Britain, is trying 
to bring order through adherence to 
joint agreements with respect to Aus- 
tria and Germany. U.S.S.R. viola- 
tion of the four-power control has re- 
sulted in the Berlin crisis. World sit- 
uations are made more involved and 
difficult by divergencies in basic phil- 
osophies, and conflicts in wills. 

These facts throw a greater respon- 
sibility for constructive progress on 
efforts for European recovery and co- 
operation between non-governmental 
organizations. Economic recovery in 
Western Europe will bring to those 
nations opportunity for political free- 
dom. To prevent further advance- 
ment of the Iron Curtain westward, 
Germany and Austria must be includ- 
ed in recovery plans. The industrial 
resources and know-how of the Ger- 
man people are essential to revival of 
European economic self-dependence. 
Even with the handicap of boundaries 
fortified by customs duties, there has 
been an approach to a European econ- 
omy resting on diversification of nat- 
ural resources, transportation facili- 
ties, and varying technical skills of 
workers. The intra-European com- 
merce between countries formerly 
equaled that with their trade with the 
rest of the world. To restore this eco- 
nomic inter-relationship is the pur- 
pose of the Economic Cooperation Ad- 
ministration which works with the 
European organization created by 
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countries participating. We hope an 
integrated Huropean economy will re- 
sult. 


Forced Labor—(P. 83) The E.C. 
pointed out, in its report to the 
convention, that forced labor was one 
of the foremost among the basic issues 
in the East-West conflict in the U.N. 
during the preceding year. A. F. of 
L. consultants sustained our item on 
forced labor before the Agenda Com- 
mittee of the Council (Economic and 
Social Council) and succeeded in havy- 
ing it put on the agenda for the July, 
1948, meetings. Through a series of 
manipulations, however, a postpone- 
ment was gained on the forced labor 
item until the succeeding session. 

In the meanwhile, the World Fed- 
eration of Trade Unions maneuvered 
to block the American Federation of 
Labor’s item on forced labor by sub- 
mitting a proposal to investigate al- 
leged violations of trade union rights 
in eleven countries—all outside of the 
Iron Curtain. Immediately the Amer- 
ican Federation of lLabor’s consul- 
tants responded by welcoming, on the 
one hand, any investigation of the vio- 
lations of trade union rights, but de- 
manding, on the other hand, that such 
an investigation be a general one re- 
ferring to all countries with an indus- 
trialized economy and a trade union 
movement, and certainly including the 
countries behind the Iron Curtain. A 
long and impressive list of such vio- 
lations of trade union rights in Soviet 
Russia, Poland, Yugoslavia and 
Czechoslovakia was added to make 
our case a strong one. 


(P. 443) The following committee 
recommendations and report were 
unanimously adopted by the conven- 
tion: 

The Executive Council report on 
this subject points out that the 
U.S.S.R. has used its veto power to 
prevent the United Nations from per- 
forming its functions. We do not be- 
lieve that the situation would be rem- 
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edied by abolishing the veto. The dif- 
culties in the United Nations go much 
deeper than can be remedied by legis- 
lative action. The U.S.S.R. would 
continue its policy of aggression in or- 
der to communize all nations, regard- 
less of any change in the Charter. Its 
philosophy of life and its objectives 
to be attained by government are ab- 
solute contradiction to those of the 
democratic way of life. The Kremlin 
is determined on conquest of the world 
whether by cold war or atomic bombs. 
Peace with democracies has no place 
in the Kremlin’s plans. 

The time has come when we should 
seriously consider as defense strategy 
a world union of democratic nations to 
promote our general welfare and to 
defend our way of life against ene- 
mies. 

We recommend that the Executive 
Council study various proposals for 
changing the Charter of the United 
Nations and report to the next con- 
vention. 


(1950, p. 21): 

Whereas—Peace is the fruit of jus- 
tice, justice is the product of law, and 
law is rooted in government, and 

Whereas—Conflicting governmental 
units have always ceased their warring 
when united in a common government, 
as evidenced by our own thirteen col- 
onies, and 

Whereas — Representative federal 
government is America’s discovery 
and America’s contribution to the so- 
ciety of man and has been adopted in 
principle by the great majority of 
nations, and 

Whereas—Labor has long recog- 
nized a need for a world united under 
law such as visualized by Samuel 
Gompers in 1914 when he called for 
“a world federation competent to do 
justice between nations and able to 
maintain the peace of the world,” 
therefore, be it 

Resolved—That a Charter Review 
Conference of the United Nations 
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should be called as soon as possible for 
the purpose of building the United 
Nations into a true federation of na- 
tions, with a code of international 
law, a bill of human rights, adequate 
international police force, and any 
other machinery not otherwise incon- 
sistent with the sovereignty of nations 
but found to be necessary for the 
maintenance of world law and order, 
and be it further 


Resolved—That should Russia ab- 
stain, our nation should proceed to 
unite with other like-minded nations 
in a partial world federation, thus tak- 
ing a realistic step toward realizing 
man’s dream of a united world and, at 
the same time, giving to the demo- 
cratic nations a strength through 
unity so great as to deter further Rus- 
sian armed aggression, and be it fur- 
ther 

Resolved—That the American Fed- 
eration of Labor be requested to use 
whatever means are at their disposal, 
including education, political action, 
and publicity mediums of radio and 
newspaper for carrying out the pur- 
pose of this resolution so that, in this 
year of centennial remembrance of 
Samuel Gompers, we can stride for- 
ward to the realization of his goal, 
freedom and security for all men un- 
der world laws. 


(P. 459) The convention referred 
this resolution to the International 
Labor Relations Committee for study. 

A. F. of L. Consultants—(1950, p. 
122) The slight downward trend 
noted in world economy at the close of 
1949 evoked new hopes and an invigo- 
rated spirit of aggression among the 
representatives of the U.S.S.R. and 
its satellites in the United Nations. 
This new aggressiveness was also re- 
flected in the conduct of the So- 
viet Government-controlled agency and 
auxiliary calling itself the World Fed- 
eration of Trade Unions. Our con- 
sultants took the offensive and main- 
tained the initiative against W.F.T.U. 
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We exposed this later as destructive 
in its aims and actions. 

During the past year, A. F. of L. 
consultants energetically pressed the 
issue of slave labor in the U.S.S.R. 
and its satellites. In this endeavor, 
our consultants have had but one aim: 
to rouse the civilized world against the 
barbarous and degrading treatment of 
millions of human beings with a view 
to eradicating every expression of this 
pernicious evil, no matter where it 
might be manifested. They gathered 
unimpeachable evidence to show that 
the slave labor camps operated by the 
Russian Secret Police (M.V.D.) were 
an organic feature of the entire Soviet 
economy and its highly publicized sys- 
tem of “social” planning. In some 
economic sectors, this M.V.D. produc- 
tion is predominant; in others it ac- 
tually monopolizes the field. 

Among the other activities of the 
consultants, their intensive work in 
the Human Rights Commission de- 
serves special mention. During the 
past year this Commission has drafted 
a Covenant on Human Rights. The 
covenant, in contrast to the Universal 
Declaration of Human Rights, is a 
treaty which has legal binding power 
after ratification by the respective na- 
tions. It is first in a series of others 
to follow in the future. The Russians, 
who were absent, never accepted the 
idea of such a treaty, and they also 
opposed the proposal of implementa- 
tion. 


As everyone knows, the legally bind- 
ing power of a treaty is only real 
when the means of enforcement exist. 
The American Federation of Labor 
will have to continue its efforts to 
have implementation made more ef- 
fective in order to have enforcement 
become a reality. 

In this connection it must be noted 
that the World Federation of Trade 
Unions did not feel it appropriate to 
cooperate in the endeavor to guarantee 
the rights of man. The W.F.T.U. 
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representatives were absent on all the 
Commissions where constructive work 
was to be done. 


With the establishment of the Inter- 
national Confederation of Free Trade 
Unions, the American Federation of 
Labor decided to assist the I.C.F.T.U. 
in getting consultative status of Cate- 
gory A and to withdraw after the ac- 
ceptance of the I.C.F.T.U. by the Eco- 
nomic and Social Council. The I.C.F. 
T.U. appointed four persons to act as 
its consultants to the United Nations. 


(P. 505) ... As a result of the 
continued initiative and positive ap- 
proach of the A. F. of L. in this highly 
important UN agency, the American 
Federation of Labor has won world- 
wide recognition and esteem for its 
broad vision, genuine and effective hu- 
manitarianism, and determined cham- 
pioning of human rights and the cause 
of free labor. 


Your committee notes with approval 
and recommends your endorsement of 
the decision of the Executive Council 
to turn over to the I.C.F.T.U. its rep- 
resentatives and personnel in the Eco- 
nomic and Security Council. We are 
confident that the I.C.F.T.U. will 
maintain the same leadership and pur- 
sue the same vigorous course of con- 
structive proposals, while at the same 
time unmasking and resisting the 
W.F.T.U., which in the United Na- 
tions, as elsewhere, serves only as a 
menial agency of the Kremlin’s For- 
eign Office and its worldwide Commu- 
nist conspiracy. 

(1951, p. 83) The American Fed- 
eration of Labor was among those who 
strongly urged adherence to a new 
world organization to deal collectively 
with problems affecting world peace 
and in promoting the well-being of all 
peoples of the world. We urged 
amendments to the Charter of the 
United Nations to provide more ade- 
quate representation for labor and in- 
dustry in those problems which direct- 
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ly concern them. But instead of pro- 
viding direct representation for wage 
earners and employers, an advisory 
and consultative relationship was pro- 
vided for international non-govern- 
ment economic agencies. The Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor secured the 
consultative right to represent free 
trade unions when the World Federa- 
tion of Trade Unions was the sole 
global labor organization. When the 
1.C.F.T.U. was organized, the A. F. 
of L. automatically gave up this con- 
sultative status and right to independ- 
ent representation in favor of the 
eC sR We 


Our relinquishment of that status 
in and relationship to the U.N. now 
places the duties and responsibilities 
of defending labor’s rights and those 
of the free trade unions, as well as 
promoting the hopes and aspirations 
of free workers throughout the world, 
upon the shoulders of the I.C.F.T.U. 
To that end the Secretary Treasurer 
has appointed two Vice-Presidents of 
the A. F. of L., together with two 
officers and representatives of the 
C.1.0. as representatives of the I.C.F. 
T.U. In addition, a branch office has 
been created in New York City to 
facilitate and enhance the work in- 
volved. 


The American Federation of Labor 
has long abhorred war and all that it 
involves in human loss and material 
destruction. We, therefore, condemn- 
ed the unwarranted full-scale inva- 
sion of the Republic of Korea by the 
Communist armed forces of the so- 
called People’s Democratic Republic 
of Korea abetted and now aided by 
the Chinese Communist regime and 
encouraged and supported by Com- 
munist Russia. We are in complete 
sympathy and accord with the Secu- 
rity Council of the U.N. in declaring 
this invasion a breach of the peace 
and pledge every assistance to the 
U.N. in bringing to a successful and 
victorious close the war now in prog- 


be 
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ress and forced upon the free nations 
of the world. 


Developments since the Korean war 
have tested existing machinery of the 
United Nations. Unfortunate differ- 
ences in the United Nations among 
various countries over policy in press- 
ing military action against aggression 
to success and victory have raised 
problems of great significance. Some 
of the more important of these prob- 
lems have grown out of our Constitu- 
tional provision that treaties become 
the law of the land upon ratisfication 
of the Senate. Already one state law 
has been declared unconstitutional be- 
eause of a United Nations proposal 
ratified by Congress. 

The right to declare war by the ex- 
ecutive branch of government without 
consent of Congress, the sending of 
drafted citizens to serve under U.N. 
command, where political decisions 
rest with the U.N. and the extent to 
which the United Nations actions and 
decisions may limit determination of 
our own foreign policy, these and simi- 
lar problems have arisen and require 
our careful study in order to deter- 
mine policies, changes or amendments 
that may be required and be effected 
to increase the efficiency of the United 
Nations and, at the same time, avoid 
infringing upon our constitutional 
provisions and safeguards. The Ex- 
ecutive Council is fully alert to these 
and like problems. 

(P. 469) Your Committee on 
International Labor Relations has 
gone thoroughly into this section of 
the Executive Council Report dealing 
with the UN. We recommend it to 
you for endorsement and further pro- 
pose that: 

1. The convention greet the prog- 
ress made by the UN—despite certain 
short-comings — in its rallying the 
forces of peace and freedom to resist 
the Russian-instigated and directed 
wanton aggression against the Repub- 
lic of Korea and its defenseless people. 
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2. The convention welcomes the in- 
itial steps taken by the UN-ECOSOC 
on the basis of the proposal first made 
by the A. F. of L. and subsequently 
by the ICFTU, to which we relinquish- 
ed our consultative status, to survey 
and stop the spreading menace of 
slave labor emanating primarily from 
Soviet Russia and its satellite areas. 


3. The convention notes with in- 
tense indignation the widespread and 
increasingly frequent kidnapping of 
political opponents resorted to by the 
Soviet Government and its secret 
agents. This outrageous violation of 
elementary human rights and barba- 
rous aggression by the Soviet dictator- 
ship and its Quisling regimes have as- 
sumed especially grave proportions in 
Germany, Austria, Hong Kong, and 
various countries in Asia where dissi- 
dent artists, intellectuals, helpless 
refugees, and even members of Par- 
liament have been kidnapped and 
rushed off into Soviet slave labor 
camps or murdered. The convention 
calls upon the ICFTU to make a spe- 
cial investigation of this anti-human 
practice and to place the entire ques- 
tion of Soviet kidnapping before the 
ECOSOC with a view of exposing this 
dreadful terror weapon and abhorrent 
assault on human decency and deyvis- 
ing practical measures to halt this 
cold-blooded violation of the essential 
human rights of personal freedom and 
the generally accepted principles of 
civilized relations among nations. 


4. We commend our government for 
the various measures it has taken in 
behalf of the liberation of the Ameri- 
can newspaperman, William Oatis, 
from the clutches of the Czechoslovak 
tools of Soviet despotism. We strongly 
urge our government to take all ef- 
fective measures to speed his release 
and to call upon the UN io take simi- 
lar action. 

5. The experience in the Korean 
crisis and the continued refusal of the 
Moscow government to participate in 
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the various agencies and subdivisions 
of the UN demonstrate the crying 
need for improving and strengthening 
this body as an agency for world peace 
and human betterment. We propose 
that our government take increasing 
initiative in this direction. 


Labor Representation —- (1952, p. 
145) As soon as the Charter of the 
United Nations was made public, rep- 
resentatives of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor studied it carefully and 
urged several amendments. The most 
fundamental amendment we proposed 
was for representation of economic 
functional groups on those agencies 
dealing with economic matters. We 
also proposed that pending the adop- 
tion of this amendment, the Adminis- 
tration include as consultants our rep- 
resentative on the Economic and So- 
cial Commission and its subdivisions, 
a representative of management and 
a representative of Labor. The deci- 
sions of this agency should be guided 
by persons with practical experience. 

The inclusion of representatives of 
Labor in national delegations requires 
no amendment. 


The President of the United States 
appoints the delegation and can ac- 
cord Labor this recognition by our 
Government, as has been done in other 
industrial countries. 


We recommend that efforts be re- 
newed to get action on these proposals 
from the administration to be elected 
in the November election. 


(P. 548) The convention endorsed 
the report of the E.C. on this subject 
and approved the following committee 
recommendations: 


Realizing the vital need of building 
the U.N. into a powerful force for 
preserving peace and promoting hu- 
man well-being, we urge that, toward 
the furtherance of these objectives our 
government delegation in the U.N. 
should give favorable consideration to 
the following proposals: 
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1. In association with our demo- 
cratic allies and through our own 
initiative, our government should 
strengthen and improve the efficacy of 
the U.N. not only as an instrument 
for preserving peace but also as an or- 
gan for systematically advancing and 
applying policies calculated to elimi- 
nate every vestige of colonialism and 
every imperialist course—whether it 
be the old type of nineteenth century 
imperialism or the new type of totali- 
tarian Communist imperialism. 


2. The U.N. countries administering 
trust territories should include repre- 
sentatives of the native populations 
from the territories on their delega- 
tions to the Trusteeship Council. 
Wherever possible, these representa- 
tives should be democratically elected 
by the native populations themselves, 
as a step on the road toward their 
attainment of national freedom and 
democracy. 


38. To demand a thorough-going in- 
vestigation of the role of Russia in 
instigating and arming North Korea 
and the so-called Chinese volunteers 
for waging war against the United 
Nations and the Republic of Korea. 


4. To oppose all measures aimed at 
curtailing effectiveness of the consul- 
tative system and the rights of the 
Non-Governmental organizations 
(Category A) therein. 


Byrnes, James F., Appointment 
Protested—(1953, pp. 409, 650) Res. 
44 called attention to the discrimina- 
tory attitude and official actions of 
James F. Byrnes, and condemned his 
appointment as follows: 


Resolved—That this Seventy-second 
Convention of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor, assembled in St. Louis, 
Missouri, September, 1953, go on record 
as condemning the appointment of 
Governor Byrnes as a delegate of the 
United States to the United Nations 
because his record as champion of the 
doctrine of white supremacy and the 
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inferiority of peoples of color, is cer- 
tain to earn and win the opposition 
and sharp condemnation of the darker 
races, representing two-thirds of the 
population of the world, since he can- 
not, in conscience, wholeheartedly op- 
pose imperialistic colonialism or Apar- 
theid of Malanism of South Africa 
or support the great issues of human 
rights, which is the proper and logi- 
cal and moral responsibility of the 
representatives of a democratic so- 
ciety, authorize and instruct the presi- 
dent of this Federation to make known 
the position of this convention to the 
President of the United States. 


Approval (UN) Reaffirmed— (1953, 
pp. 410, 650) Res. 45 reaffirmed estab~ 
lished endorsement and support of 
U.N. and its various special agencies. 

(1954, p. 465) Res. 20. The conven- 
tion unanimously adopted this reso- 
lution. 


Whereas — Strong tides of oppo- 
sition are running high in the United 
States and throughout the world 
against the United Nations despite the 
achievements of this young institution 
in the field of international affairs in 
connection with serving as the agency 
for collective action against Commu- 
nist aggression in Korea; keeping the 
flames of nationalistic conflict between 
Pakistan and India from bursting into 
a war; as well as maintaining the mec- 
hanism for continued negotiation in 
the interest of peace between Israeli 
and the Arab states; together with its 
many social, economic, agricultural, 
labor and educational agencies to 
achieve good will and the advancement 
of world literacy, health, science and 
peace and plenty, therefore, be it 


Resolved—That this Seventy-third 
Annual Convention of the American 
Federation of Labor, assembled in Los 
Angeles, California, September, 1954, 
go on record as reaffirming its support 
of the United Nations and call on the 
United States Government to utilize 
the United Nations in the future to a 
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greater degree than it has in the past, 
in order that it may develop the pres- 
tige, position, power and place to ful- 
fill its mission as expresed in its char- 
ter which will also serve to concen- 
trate the free world in one common 
agency, in order that it may fight for 
world peace, the alternative of which 
can only be atomic and hydrogen war- 
fare which is certain to encompass de- 
struction of modern civilization. 


Opposition to Admission of Red 
China—(1953, pp. 396, 668) 


Whereas—The mere halting of open 
aggression by Communist military 
forces in Korea under the terms of 
a truce, leaving a million Chinese 
Communist troops in undisputed pos- 
session of North Korea, hundreds of 
miles closer to the Japanese industrial 
bastion of free world than in 1950, 
has resulted in renewal of both the 
Soviet Communist drive and the sui- 
cidal echo in the free world of the de- 
mand for admission of the so-called 
“Chinese People’s Republic” to the 
United Nations as the purported only 
true representative of the Chinese 
People, and 

Whereas—The charter of the Unit- 
ed Nations dedicates that Organiza- 
tion to insuring peace and ending 
the curse of aggressive war on man- 
kind by promoting human freedom 
and respect of human rights, and sub- 
ordinates the admission of States to 
membership in the organization to 
their willingness and ability, in the 
judgment of the already member na- 
tions, to carry out these aims and ob- 
ligations of the U.N Charter, and 


Whereas—The fraudulently entitled 
“Chinese People’s Republie” has, for 
over two years, openly waged aggres- 
sive war on the forces of and against 
the very decisions of the United Na- 
tions, and 

Whereas—Since its advent to power, 
after more than twenty years of for- 
eign supported civil warfare, this 
Communist fraudulent “Chinese Peo- 
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ple’s Republic” has systematically dis- 
regarded every human right and vio- 
lated every human freedom in mur- 
dering literally millions of helpless 
Chinese people, especially non-Com- 
munist trade unionists, and subjugat- 
ed the Chinese labor organizations to 
its totalitarian control, and 

Whereas—The organic law of the 
so-called “Chinese People’s Republic” 
states in Article I that its government 
is a dictatorship and in Article II that 
its government is based on “demo- 
cratic centralism,” which is the double 
talk principle of Communist totali- 
tarianism, thus making this Commu- 
nist government unable, as it has 
proven in practice, and unwilling to 
accept the aims and perform the ob- 
ligations of a member state under the 
U.N. Charter, and 


Whereas—The International Con- 
federation of Free Trade Unions in 
1951 at the Milan Congress utterly 
condemned the subjugation of the la- 
bor organizations by the totalitarian 
political power in the Communist Sat- 
ellite countries of Eastern Europe, as 
in Red China, which suppression of 
the freedom and rights of labor itself 
makes the Chinese Communist goy- 
ernment ineligible to membership in 
the United Nations, and 

Whereas—The Chinese and North 
Korean Communist High Command 
violated the minimum humanity of the 
laws of war by mistreating, torturing, 
and even murdering prisoners of war, 
and 


Whereas—The United Nations re- 
fused, after World War II, to have 
relations with the War Criminals of 
the Nazi-Fascist Axis except in try- 
ing them as such, and 


Whereas— The Congress of the 
United States, by unanimous vote of 
both houses, has expressed its oppo- 
sition to the admission of this Com- 
munist totalitarian alleged “Chinese 
People’s Republic” to the United Na- 
tions, and 
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Whereas—The admission of another 
and additional aggressive slave state 
to the United Nations, to join those 
inevitably affiliated at its foundation 
before the revelation of the aggres- 
sive intent of the Communist powers, 
would disastrously undermine the sup- 
port of the United Nations by Ameri- 
can public opinion, required for con- 
tinued usefulness of United States af- 
filiation and United Nations organiza- 
tional survival, therefore, be it 


Resolved—That the American Fed- 
eration of Labor assembled in its Sey- 
enty-Second Annual Convention un- 
qualifiedly opposes the admission of 
the Communist totalitarian govern- 
ment of the so-called “Chinese Peo- 
ple’s Republic” into the United Na- 
tions, and be it further 

Resolved—That the American Fed- 
eration of Labor counts upon the goy- 
ernment of the United States to con- 
tinue to uphold the principles and 
maintain the Law of the United Na- 
tions by continuing to oppose such 
admission, and, be it further 


Resolved—That the American Fed- 
eration of Labor calls upon all the 
free labor organizations of the 
world of every nationality to aid 
American Labor in barring the entry 
of an avowedly totalitarian and 
proven aggressor state into the 
United Nations, in order to preserve 
the United Nations which was devised 
for and can survive only by serving 
its declared purpose of eradicating 
totalitarianism and its accursed prod- 
uct of aggressive war from the world. 

(P. 668) We have given most careful 
consideration to this resolution ex- 
pressing firm opposition to the admis- 
sion of Communist China into the U.N. 
We heartily concur with it as fully 
in accord with A. F. of L. policy on 
this vital issue and recommend its 
adoption by the convention. 

(1954, p. 601) The convention ap- 
proved the recommendations of its 
Committee on International Labor 
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Relations containing the proposals 
concerning the United Nations as fol- 
lows: 


REVISION OF UNITED NATION’S 
CHARTER 

We deplore the tendency in some 
diplomatic quarters to relegate the 
U.N. to the background as an institu- 
tion for preserving peace and to by- 
pass it as a channel through which im- 
portant issues like Korea and Indo- 
China can be settled. It is most re- 
grettable that some statesmen see in 
the U.N. only an instrument of the 
cold war. Moreover, international 
peace and human decency are under- 
mined by the disdain for the Princi- 
ples and Purposes of the United Na- 
tion’s Charter manifested by the Mos- 
cow-Peiping aggressors in Korea and 
in the extent to which this calculated 
contempt has been taken right-heart- 
edly in certain democratic countries. 

As trade unionists who cherish free- 
dom and democracy, we are especially 
disturbed by the decline of efforts to 
insure the protection of fundamental 
human rights so vigorously proclaim- 
ed as a goal of the U.N. when it was 
founded in 1945. International rela- 
tionships and events have not develop- 
ed as hoped for by the founders of 
the United Nations. 


On the basis of nearly ten years of 
U.N. experience and, in line with Ar- 
ticle 109 of the Charter which pro- 
vides for its review in 1955, it should 
be amended with a view of enhancing 
the role of the United Nations as a 
force for enduring peace. In this 
spirit, we recommend that the conven- 
tion endorse the following amend- 
ments to the U.N. Charter. We urge 
that these proposals be sent to the 
United States Senate Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee now studying the 
problems of U.N. Charter review and 
revision. 


No. 1—Clarification of Qualification 
for U.N. Membership 
Since the foundation of the U.N. 
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there have arisen a number of dis- 
putes as to the admission of new 
states into its membership and in re- 
gard to the eligibility of certain gov- 
ernments to be represented in the 
United Nations. Some countries en- 
titled to membership in the U.N. have 
been unjustly denied membership. In 
other instances, franctic efforts have 
been made to smuggle into the U.N., 
governments which have no place in 
the world body dedicated to the pres- 
ervation of peace and the promotion 
of human rights. These disputes have 
served to aggravate international ten- 
sion. Toward removing this source 
of world friction through securing 
clarification to facilitate the admis- 
sion of countries qualified and to- 
ward safeguarding the U.N. against 
the entrance of governments not en- 
titled to admission, we propose that 
the U.N. Charter be so revised as to 
prohibit the admission into the United 
Nations of any regime which (a) has 
been imposed on a nation by a foreign 
power; (b) which exercises effective 
control of the country by denying its 
people the fundamental human rights 
specified in the U.N. Charter and (c) 
which is engaged in war or has been 
found guilty of aggression against the 
United Nations. 
No. 2—For World Peace and Human 
Rights 

The paramount purpose of the U.N., 
the maintenance of world peace, is to- 
day gravely threatened by the totali- 
tarian powers. In order to be able 
to continue, without domestic popular 
restraint, their policies of aggression 
and offensive war preparations, these 
Communist dictatorships have been 
systematically robbing their own peo- 
ple of their democratic and human 
rights. Communist police terror and 
aggression against their own people 
at home are unmistakably bound up 
with Communist subversion and ag- 
gression, with the Soviet drive of con- 
quest and enslavement against other 
people abroad. 
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In view of this organic connection 
between the threat to human rights 
and the threat to world peace, we pro- 
pose that our government should seek 
to have the U.N. Charter revised so 
as to provide for the establishment of 
A Permanent Commission On the 
Preservation and Promotion of Hu- 
man Rights. This commission shall 
be empowered to designate United Na- 
tions Human Rights Observation Com- 
mittees charged with the same rights, 
powers and duties (investigations, 
surveillance, reports, etc.) in respect 
to the threat against and the need 
for the preservation of fundamental 
human rights which the present U.N. 
Peace Observation Commissions now 
have in regard to meeting and devel- 
oping measures to thwart the threat 
against world peace. 


No. 8—Promoting Security Through 
the Pacific Settlement of Disputes 


The U.N. Charter should be so 
amended that the veto shall be abol- 
ished in respect to measures adopted 
for fostering a specific settlement of 
any particular issue in instances where 
these disputes between nations have 
not taken on the character of a mili- 
tary conflict. 


In this connection, the Charter 
should be so amended that no veto 
could be east against the carrying out 
of investigations by U.N. Commis- 
sions and their making recommenda- 
tions for the peaceful settlement of 
disputes. 


In line with the above proposal the 
U.N. Charter should be so amended 
as to incorporate the provisions of the 
Resolution on “Unity For Peace”, 
adopted by the General Assembly in 
October 1950. 


No. 4—U.N.-Supervised Plebiscites 
for Promoting and Protecting Peace 


In view of the acute danger to world 
peace in various parts of the world 
as a result of steps taken after the 
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last war (arbitrary partition and mul- 
tiple occupation of countries, etc.) and 
in view of the intense international 
civil war (cold war) now being waged 
on a global scale, it is most urgent 
that the U.N. improve its machinery 
and set up permanent means for re- 
lieving world tension emanating from 
areas under dispute and to settle such 
disputes through peaceful democratic 
processes. Toward this end, the 
Charter should be revised so that it 
should provide for the holding of U.N. 
supervised democratic plebiscites in 
such strife-torn areas in order to in- 
sure the constructive and just settle- 
ment of such vital issues with serious 
international implications — through 
the use of the ballots rather than 
through the bullets, through peaceful 
means and not through war. 
No. 5—Abolish Discrimination 
Against Former Enemy 
Nations 


Nearly ten years after the founda- 
tion of the U.N. it is no longer just or 
sound to continue the discriminatory 
clauses (against former enemy na- 
ations) inserted provisionally in Chap- 
ter XVII of the U.N. Charter. The 
Charter should be so amended as to 
strike out these provisions. We par- 
ticularly urge that the U.N. Charter 
be so amended as to abolish the pro- 
vision permitting the taking of meas- 
ures against these countries without 
the authorization of the Security 
Council. In effect, this provision hurts 
the authority of the U.N. for it puts 
these countries at the mercy of the 
big powers, despite the existence of 
the United Nations. 


No. 6—Permanent Commission on 
National Freedom 


The present Charter of the U.N. 
declares that “to promote social prog- 
ress and better standards of life in 
larger freedom” and to prevent and 
remove “threats to peace” are basic 
aims of the United Nations Organiza- 
tion. 


poo 
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The U.N. experience to date with 
various efforts to aid the people of 
the economically underdeveloped coun- 
tries to improve their living standards 
and with the efforts of the colonial 
peoples to achieve national freedom 
calls for Revision of the Charter: to 
provide for the establishment of a 
Permanent Commission on National 
Freedom which shall be charged with 
the task of mobilizing the moral and 
material resources of the U.N. for 
the purpose of aiding these peoples, 
their conditions of life and labor, 
achieve increasing self-government, 
and fix a definite time within which 
their aspirations to national freedom 
are to be fulfilled in a peaceful man- 
ner, in a way which shall not lead to 
developments that might be exploited 
by aggressors in the furtherance of 
their plans for world war and im- 
perialist conquest. 

This Commission shall be further 
charged with the task of reporting to 
the Security Council annually, or more 
frequently as the situation may re- 
quire, about any threats to the main- 
tenance of national freedom—especial- 
ly threats to countries which have 
gained their national independence 
only recently—since such threats are 
a menace to the maintenance of world 
peace. 


United Nations Economic and So- 
cial Council (also see: International) 

(1948, pp. 83, 487) The Executive 
Council submitted a comprehensive 
report on the participation of A. F. 
of L. Consultants and their success 
in getting the A. F. of L. item on 
forced labor before the Agenda Com- 
mittee of the Council despite the 
blocking tactics of the World Federa- 
tion of Trade Unions. The following 
excerpt is taken from the E.C. Re- 
port, and is followed by official con- 
vention action on the report on 
UNESCO. 

The most fruitful results of the 
work of the American Federation of 
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Labor consultants has come from the 
working out of an International Bill 
on Human Rights. We were the only 
non-governmental labor organization 
that took part in all stages of this 
work, from the drafting sub-commis- 
sion through the working groups to 
the full Human Rights Commission. 

The World Federation of Trade Un- 
ions took no part whatsoever in this 
struggle for human rights (which in- 
cludes trade union rights), obviously 
avoiding any commitment in the East- 
West clash that was a constant occur- 
rence in these commissions. The Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor alone urged 
the inclusion in the draft of the de- 
mands of organized labor. Results 
of this contribution are many, espe- 
cially in the Draft Declaration on Hu- 
man Rights which came out from the 
last Commission meeting as a good 
document. The preamble, upon our 
instigation, reaffirms faith in the need 
for the “promotion of social progress 
and better standards of life in larger 
freedom.” 


We also fought successfully for the 
insertion of the prohibition of slavery 
and forced labor. Against the oppo- 
sition of the U.S.S.R. and satellites, 
the Right of Asylum for Political Ref- 
ugees, as well as Freedom of Move- 
ment (including the right to leave 
one’s own country) were inserted. We 
also insisted on the inclusion of a spe- 
cial chapter on Economic and Social 
Rights in the Bill; among them are 
the right to social security, the right 
to form and join trade unions, the 
right to work for just and favorable 
conditions of work and pay. 

It will require continued efforts be- 
fore this Declaration, and still more, 
before the planned Convention on Hu- 
man Rights, will become effective. 
Great emphasis will then have to be 
given to the implementation of the 
Bill. 

The U.S.S.R. also opposed the en- 
dorsement by the Human Rights Com- 
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mission of the Draft Convention on 
Genocide, which makes the mass ex- 
ecution of racial or religious groups 
a crime, and includes the execution 
of men for reasons of their political 
beliefs. 


The Conference on Freedom of In- 
formation and of the Press was pre- 
pared by Commission meetings in 
which the American Federation of La- 
bor had a very active part. Much 
of this preparatory work was em- 
bodied in the three conventions adopt- 
ed by the majority of Western Coun- 
tries in that Conference. 


Due to the American Federation of 
Labor initiative, the protection of mi- 
grant and immigrant labor was 
brought before the Council and re- 
ferred to the International Labor Or- 
ganization. An international conven- 
tion may be prepared in the course 
of the year. 


Pending this comprehensive con- 
vention, the Social Commission, upon 
the instigation of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor, recommended that 
member governments be guided by 
the principle of equality of treatment 
as between native and foreign work- 
ers. q 

Another step taken by the Council 
was the setting up of the Economic 
Commission for Latin America. The 
American Federation of Labor’s Latin 
American Representative participated 
in the preliminary work on this mat- 
ter, and it may be expected that the 
American Federation of Labor, to- 
gether with its Latin American 
friends, will enjoy a position of con- 
siderable prestige in the work of this 
body. 


With the present tense world situ- 
ation, and with foreign affairs deter- 
mining many of our domestic issues, 
the American Federation of Labor’s 
consultants have responsibility for 
representing free trade unions in 
world conferences. They will have 
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to raise the voice of democratic labor 
in the concert of nations. 


(1948, p. 486) We note the recog- 
nition and approval of these endeavors 
in behalf of world labor and mankind. 
We draw to the attention of the con- 
vention the Council Report’s emphasis 
on the fact that: 


“... The most fruitful results of 
the work of the American Federation 
of Labor consultants has come from 
the working out of an International 
Bill of Human Rights. We were the 
only non-governmental labor organi- 
zation that took part in all stages 
of this work, from the drafting sub- 
commission through the working 
group to the full Human Rights Com- 
mission.” 


“. . . With the present tense world 
situation and with foreign affairs de- 
termining many of our domestic is- 
sues, the American Federation of La- 
bor’s consultants have responsibility 
for representing free trade unions in 
world conferences. They will have 
to raise the voice of democratic labor 
in the concert of nations.” 


As a result of its varied and per- 
sistent activities, the A. F. of L. has 
won wide recognition inside and out- 
side the U.N. for the merit of its meas- 
ures as well as for the quality and 
continuity of its interest. 


It is indispensable that the A. F. 
of L. consultants continue to make 
the voice of democratic labor heard 
in this world parliament of nations 
and to safeguard with undiminished 
energy the ideals ond needs of unfet- 
tered trade unionism throughout the 
world. 

The initiative and constructive con- 
tributions developed to date will have 
to be continued and expanded so that 
the promises of the Charter of the 
United Nations will be realized. By 
helping in the solution of the economic 
problems, our consultants have been 
really helping in the establishment 
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of a firm foundation for peace. To- 
ward the ever more effective appli- 
eation of this course, we, therefore, 
propose the following: 

(1) To strive for the extension of 
the Rights of Category A (non-goy- 
ernment) organizations, in which the 
American Federation of Labor finds 
itself, so as to enable the A. F. of L. 
and similar organizations to partici- 
pate in the work of the sub-commit- 
tees of the Economic and Social Coun- 
cil. 

(2) To urge the United States Gov- 
ernment to do what other democratic 
governments have already done: to 
include labor advisers (representing 
the trade union movement in our coun- 
try) in its official delegations to the 
Economic and Social Council and the 
General Assembly of the United Na- 
tions. 


(3) To call upon our government 
for much more active support of the 
A. F. of L. demand for a thorough- 
going investigation of the growing 
danger of forced labor so as to put 
an end finally to the whole series of 
postponements of the consideration 
of this question in the Economic and 
Social Council. 


(4) To foster the closest collabora- 
tion with the I.L.O. particularly in 
surveying and working out practical 
programs and meeting such issues as 
the protection of Health and Life of 
the Worker in Modern Industry. 


Worker Representation Urged— 
(1949, p. 146) The American Fed- 
eration of Labor has urged that 
United Nations agencies that have 
policy-making functions, should pro- 
vide for representation for those 
groups directly concerned, and that 
national delegations in the General 
Assembly should represent functional 
citizen groups including Labor as well 
as the Government. Our representa- 
tion in the Economic and Social Coun- 
cil should come from Industry, Agri- 
culture, Finance (Labor as well as 
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Management) preferably direct, but 
at least as technical advisers. Only 
when these groups participate will in- 
ternational relations rest on practical 
standards which make acceptance of 
human rights, human freedom, and 
human welfare in the production of 
goods conditions for admission to 
world markets. 


(P. 448) The convention committee 
report, unanimously adopted, con- 
tained the following: 

We have thoroughly considered the 
Executive Council Report section deal- 
ing with the active participation and 
contributions of the A. F. of L. con- 
sultants to this highly important com- 
mittee of the United Nations. We find 
that your consultants have been en- 
ergetic and effective in carrying out 
the policies of the A. F. of L. for hu- 
man rights, decent labor standards 
and world peace. 

We note particularly the headway 
the A. F. of L. consultants have made 
in getting increasing attention to the 
pernicious menace of slave labor 
which is spreading eastward and west- 
ward from Communist Russia. It 
was the A. F. of L. that first placed 
the issue before the U.N. and which 
finally succeeded in putting a scorch- 
ing spotlight on this cancerous core 
of International Communism and its 
imperialist Russian fatherland. 


We recommend that our consul- 
tants continue their vigorous efforts 
to secure the unstinted assistance of 
all democratic nations in the U.N. for 
a vigorous struggle against forced la- 
bor as an expression of 20th century 
slavery. In this connection, we draw 
your attention to and urge the widest 
circulation of the book published by 
the Executive Council: “Slavery in 
Russia—The case presented by the 
American Federation of Labor before 
the UN.” as a powerful indictment 
and an arsenal of weapons against 
the Communist plague. 


Your committee recommends that 
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the convention strongly urge our gov- 
ernment to drop its hesitation and 
finally, to come around as it did in 
the case of our resolution on slave 
labor, to support the A. F. of L. pro- 
posal before the U.N. to ban all fifth 
column activities by any member na- 
tion against another member nation. 
The tragedy now gripping China as 
a direct result of the Fifth column ac- 
tivities financed and organized on its 
territory by another member nation 
“Russia” should certainly convince 
even the most hesitant of democratic 
delegates to the U.N. of the urgency 
and soundness of our proposal. 


In this regard we emphasize that 
our anti-Fifth column resolution, first 
presented to the U.N. about a year 
ago, is fully in accord with Article 22 
of the Rights and Duties of the state 
which declares: 


“Hivery state has the duty to re- 
frain from fomenting civil strife in 
the territory of another state and the 
duty to prevent the organization with- 
in its territory of activities calculated 
to foment such strife.” 

Your committee also takes note of 
the fact that the scope of U.N. activi- 
ties in the economic and social field 
is increasing. New assignments, like 
the problem of economic assistance to 
under-developed countries and eco- 
nomic survey mission to the Middle 
East have been given to the ASOSOC. 
We, therefore, recommend that our 
consultants be empowered to take the 
necessary steps through the appropri- 
ate U.N. channels to change the status 
of the ECOSOC from a commission 
meeting only twice a year to perma- 
nent body like the Trusteeship Coun- 
cil. 

United Nations Educational, Scien- 
tific and Cultural Organization (UN- 
ESCO) (also see: Teachers)— (1946, p. 
183) The Executtve Council of the 
American Federation of Labor in 19438 
recommended support for an inter- 
national organization to effect co- 
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operative work in education and other 
cultural pursuits in order to promote 
international understanding and good 
will. The peace of the world rests 
upon fulfillment of moral obligations 
among men and among nations. These 
obligations must be inherent in the 
cultural pattern of each nation and 
all nations together must seek to at- 
tain this high moral goal. For this 
purpose U.N.E.S.C.O. was conceived. 


The A. F. of L. was the first large 
national organization to urge such an 
agency. The charter was drafted in 
London, November, 1945. Congress 
this year considered legislation to 
authorize participation in the U.N.E.- 
S.C.O. 

While strongly endorsing the prin- 
ciple of the charter of organization, 
the American Federation of Labor did 
not favor the proposals contained in 
the Enabling Act through which United 
States participation in the United 
Nations Educational, Scientific and 
Cultural Organization was to be au- 
thorized. 

The Enabling Act proposed pro- 
vided that the Department of State 
should select the persons to serve on 
the National Commission which was 
authorized in the Charter to represent 
the educational, scientific and cultural 
organizations of this country. The 
Federation demanded that the volun- 
tary organizations of this country 
should have the right to select their 
own spokesmen rather than delegate 
that right to the State Department. 


In spite of active opposition from the — 


Division of Cultural Relations of the 
Department of State, the American 
Federation of Labor won its point. 
The Bill as it passed Congress pro- 
vides that national voluntary organi- 


zations have the right to select their — 


own spokesmen to represent them on 
the National Commission. 

The enactment of the Charter itself 
and the modification in the Enabling 


Act are a victory for democratic prin- 


ciples. 


a 
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(P. 616) While the United Na- 
tions Educational, Scientific and Cul- 
tural Organization is in accord with 
the 1943 declarations of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor, the enabling 
legislation proposed an unsound prac- 
tice in connection with representation 
—namely, that the State Department 
and not the agency represented should 
select the representative. We suc- 
ceeded in securing an amendment al- 
lowing voluntary organizations to 
choose their spokesmen. 


(P. 622)—In connection with this 
portion of the Executive Council’s re- 
port, your Committee calls specific 
attention to the recent action, Sep- 
tember 25th, 1946, of the National 
Commission on International Educa- 
tion, Scientific and Cultural Coopera- 
tion in directly recommending to the 
American Delegation to the Paris 
Peace Conference the scrapping of 
those provisions in our copyright law 
which protect the job opportunities of 
some 75,000 American Federation of 
Labor printing trades workers,° with- 
out any consultation with or notice to 
the representatives of those trade un- 
ions, is to be deplored. 

We recommend that this convention 
formally advise the U.N.E.S.C.O. that 
we bitterly protest such recommenda- 
tion, and renew our demand that these 
provisions of the Copyright Act, so 
essential to safeguarding the work 
opportunities of the Printing Trades 
Workers, remain intact. 


Further, the action of the U.N.E.- 
S.C.O. in by-passing the President of 
the United States, the officials of the 
Department of State, and the Con- 
gress of the United States, and its 
ignoring of those trade unions vitally 
affected by its activities, warrants this 
convention on insisting that hence- 
forth, if U.N.E.S.C.O. values the 
support of the A. F. of L., on any 
contemplated action affecting the in- 
terests of the workers, that the rep- 
resentatives of such workers be con- 
sulted before definite action is taken. 
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(1947, p. 563)—The following com- 
mittee report was unanimously ap- 
proved by the convention: 


Your committee notes the continu- 
ing interest in U.N.E.S.C.0. We 
recognize the tremendous importance 
of having a full appreciation of the 
work of U.N.E.S.C.O. developed 
throughout the country. We urge that 
the Workers Education Bureau in 
cooperation with the International Re- 
lations Committee of the A. F. of L. 
engage in a program through which 
to give to every trade unionist a 
thorough knowledge of the organiza- 
tion and its program. 


Your committee would, however, 
submit that even though we must 
continue to support the project and 
the ideal back of it that we should 
carefully evaluate the method by 
which the program is to be adminis- 
tered and that we should call upon 
the Department of State to scrutinize 
with the greatest possible care the 
personnel employed to carry out the 
program. Your committee would call 
attention to the fact that the ranking 
officials in the Division of Informa- 
tion and Culture of the Department 
of State were severely criticized pub- 
licly on the floor of Congress and 
specific charges were made which, 
if true, would disqualify these persons 
from functioning in this work. Such 
charges undermine public confidence 
in this work unless refuted. 


(1948, p. 97)—In reporting on 
U.N.E.S.C.O. the Executive Council 
expressed disappointment in the Or- 
ganization work up to that time. The 
report stated in part: 


When the first General. Conference 
of the United Nations Educational, 
Scientific and Cultural Organization 
was held in Paris in December 1946, 
great hope was held out to the peoples 
of the world that there would be 
provided through this international 
agency a means whereby, through 
their common interests in the non- 
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political areas of education, science, 
and culture, they could be brought 
together in mutual understanding to 
help build the defenses of world peace. 
This hope is still alive among the 
people, but it must be frankly stated 
that it has been somewhat dimmed not 
only by the unhappy events that have 
taken place since that time, but by 
the administrative failures of the 
U.N.E.S.C.O. itself, and by the infil- 
tration of political purposes in the 
conduct of its program. ... 

The possibilities of future useful- 
ness of U.N.E.S.C.O. will largely be 
determined at the third General Con- 
ference scheduled for Beirut this fall. 
There must be a change in the leader- 
ship of the organization if it is to 
avoid becoming a tool of the foes of 
democracy in the world-wide struggle 
in which we are engaged. We are in- 
formed that steps have been taken to 
avoid the United States delegation 
being left in the hapless plight in 
which its members found themselves 
when the present Director-General 
was chosen. We deplore the fact, 
however, that at this important con- 
ference the American Federation of 
Labor will not be represented on the 
delegation of the United States and 
we support President Green whole- 
heartedly in the protestations he has 
made to the Department of State with 
respect to this failure. We feel that 
it is more than a failure to recognize 
the interests that our unions have in 
this field: it represents a failure on 
the part of the State Department to 
recognize the nature of the issues that 
will confront the United States dele- 
gation in Beirut. 

(P. 448) The United Nations 
Educational, Scientific and  Cul- 
tural Organization (UNESCO) has 
now completed two years of existence 
as a full-fledged member of the family 
of specialized agencies within the 
United Nations. The worthy purposes 
of this organization which are to build 
in the minds of men the defenses of 
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lasting peace through cooperation and 
mutual endeavor of men through their 
common interests in the non-political 
areas of education, science and cul- 
ture continue to receive the whole- 
hearted endorsement and support of 
the American Federation of Labor. In 
the light of the two fateful years in 
which the program and organization 
of this agency have developed there 
now emerge more clearly than ever 
certain requirements that must be met 
if these lofty aims are to be fulfilled. 


Foremost among these is the un- 
deniable fact that there can be no 
free intercourse between those na- 
tions devoted to preserving the free- 
dom of education, the free development 
of science and the unhampered ex- 
pression of their peoples’ creative in- 
stincts in cultural pursuits and those 
nations whose educational systems, 
Scientific endeavors and cultural ex- 
pressions are looked upon as instru- 
mentalities of an all-powerful State 
to enslave and regiment the minds of 
men and to mold to their purposes the 
character of their youth. We call 
upon those in the Department of State 
responsible for the formulation of our 
government’s policy in the councils of 
this international agency to develop 
a realistic and firm policy in this re- 
gard. Such a policy must be explicit 
in its requirements in connection with 
the development of program and se- 
lection of personnel for this organiza- 
tion. 

The program of UNESCO must be 
devised with a view to more direct par- 
ticipation by the common people. For 
example, we support the program of 
international exchange of university 
professors and students but we urge 
that the program be enlarged to pro- 
vide also for exchange of workers 
union representatives and students 
and teachers in workers education and 
vocational training. 

The belated decision of the State 
Department to provide for represen- 
tation from the A. F. of L. in the 
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U.S. Delegation to the Third General 
Conference of UNESCO will help in 
meeting these objectives. . 


Your Committee notes the continu- 
ing public interest in the program of 
UNESCO here and abroad. The or- 
ganization and work of the U.S. Na- 
tional Commission for UNESCO is 
particularly to be commended as it 
provides for direct representation of 
voluntary organizations of people de- 
voted to the aims of peace. We call 
upon the officials of State Federations 
of Labor and City Central Bodies and 
of our affiliated national and interna- 
tional unions to cooperate fully with 
the National Commission in its efforts 
to bring to the people of our country 
a positive program and the means of 
expressing to peoples of other na- 
tions our desire to maintain world 
peace. 


We urge the Workers Education 
Bureau to continue its program in 
cooperation with the International Re- 
lations Committee of the American 
Federation of Labor to acquaint the 
members of our affiliated unions with 
the purposes and program of UN- 
ESCO. 


(1949, p 152)—The conclusion of 
the report of the E.C. to the conven- 
tion on this subject contained the fol- 
lowing: “While there remains much 
to be done to make the UNESCO pyro- 
gram meaningful to the working peo- 
ple of this and other nations we are 
pleased to report that the last year 
has indicated progress in this direc- 
tion. We urge the active support for 
the program and participation in it 
on the part of all our affiliated un- 
ions having an interest in educational, 
scientific and cultural matters.” 


(P. 449) The convention unani- 
mously approved the report of its 
committee which contained the follow- 
ing proposals and recommendations: 

... Your Committee recommends ap- 
proval of this policy. We are glad to 
report that this policy has, in the past 
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year, been translated into deeds— 
through active practical participa- 
tion by our representatives. 


The new leadership provided UN- 
ESCO in the election of the Director- 
General, gives it the vision and courage 
required for its positive role in ad- 
vancing social reconstruction. This is 
especially encouraging because of the 
multiplying attempts of totalitarian 
Communism and other brands of re- 
action to enslave the minds as well as 
the bodies of man. On the basis of the 
life-long philosophy and practice of 
the Director-General, we are confident 
that UNESCO will henceforth be in- 
creasingly effective in the fulfillment 
of its great mission. 


Your Committee notes that a Labor 
Secretariat has been created in UNE- 
SCO. We propose that the American 
Federation of Labor representative 
to this body secure full clarification 
of the relations between this Secre- 
tariat and other UN agencies—par- 
ticularly the ILO. 


The Executive Council reports that 
the U.S. National Commission for 
UNESCO has conducted special labor 
conferences but no special sessions 
for agriculture, the consumers, indus- 
try, or other social groups. We are 
not clear as to the why and wherefore 
of this course, especially since there 
are only three trade union represent- 
atives on a commission of 100. Your 
Committee calls for greater labor rep- 
resentation on this commission in or- 
der to insure an adequate voice for 
the working people in the formulation 
of UNESCO policies. 


Your Committee notes with interest 
that the State Department has agreed 
to have the A. F. of L. designate its 
own representatives to the Paris Con- 
ference of UNESCO. This is in line 
with our insistence from the very 
foundation of the UNESCO Commis- 
sion. We strongly urge that our 
affiliate, the American Federation of 
Teachers, as the biggest voluntary, 
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national organization of teachers in 
the United States, be given much more 
adequate recognition. Your Commit- 
tee cannot emphasize too strongly 
that the effective implementation of 
the ideals of UNESCO demands a far 
greater realization of the vital im- 
portance of our public schools. 


Your Committee also requests that 
the A. F. of L. seek a clearly defined 
statement of the specific items of the 
program of UNESCO and the U.S. 
National Commission on UNESCO. 

In reaffirming our deep interest in 
promoting the purpose of UNESCO, 
your Committee recommends that the 
Executive Council be empowered to 
take the necessary steps to secure the 
support of the State Department for 
the proposals herein indicated. 


(1950, p. 120)—There is now evi- 
dence that this agency of the United 
Nations is coming to accept the hard 
facts of a divided world. UNESC9 
was organized to implement the ideal 
utilization of the forces of education, 
science and culture to bring together 
the peoples of the world in common 
understanding and thus make world 
peace secure. Its leaders and those 
who represent the member nations in 
its policy-making General Conference 
are reluctantly coming to accept the 
fact that in the present world these 
very forces which could provide the 
foundations of a lasting peace are 
being harnessed to instruments of 
ideological warfare. Totalitarian 
forces are using the agencies and fa- 
cilities of education, science and cul- 
ture not to build the peace but to carry 
on their aims of world-wide aggres- 
sion 

Any unwillingness on the part of 
the representatives of the member na- 
tions to accept these stern realities 
was in large degree overcome by the 
actions of the member nations from 
the other side of the Iron Curtain at 
the Fifth General Conference of UN- 
ESCO held in Florence, Italy, during 
May and June, 1950. Poland failed 
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to send a delegation. The delegations 
of Czechoslovakia and Hungary left 
the Conference when Nationalist 
China representatives were seated in 
an early session over their protest. 
Yugoslavia alone abstained on the 
resolution approved by the 59 mem- 
bers, expressing their conviction that 
the 1951 program constitutes a “more 
direct and important contribution to 
the cause of peace than the programs 
of previous years.” 


The program adopted at the Gen- 
eral Conference in Florence reflects 
the growing conviction that the ap- 
proaches to the minds of men made 
through education, science, and cul- 
ture must not be surrendered to the 
totalitarian forces. These approaches 
must be used not only to bind to- 
gether those nations which still be- 
lieve in freedom of the mind and 
freedom of the arts but also to equip 
the peoples of those nations better to 
meet the obligations required of citi- 
zens in democratic governments. 


The following 10-point program as 
finally approved by the Conference at 
Florence was proposed by the U. S. 
Delegation. 


1. To eliminate illiteracy and en- 
courage fundamental education. 


2. To obtain for each person an edu- 
cation conforming to his aptitudes and 
to the needs of society, including tech- 
nological training and higher educa- 
tion. 

38. To advance human 
throughout all nations. 

4. To remove the obstacles to the 
free flow of persons, ideas and knowl- 
edge among the countries of the 
world. 

5. To promote the progress and ap- 
plications of science for all manind. 

6. To remove the causes of tensions 
that may lead to wars. 

7. To demonstrate world cultural 
interdependence. 


8. To advance through the press, 


rights 
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radio and motion pictures the causes 
of truth, freedom and peace. 


9. To bring about better understand- 
ing among the peoples of the world 
and to convince them of the necessity 
of cooperating loyally with one an- 
other in the framework of the United 
Nations. 


10. To render clearing house and 
exchange services, in all its fields of 
action, together with services in re- 
construction and relief assistance. 


The American Federation of Labor 
finds this program consistent with its 
objectives in the field of international 
cooperation. The implementation of 
each one of the points adopted needs 
to be worked out carefully in order 
to maintain consistency between the 
declared aims and the actual program. 


The 10-point program is a most 
ambitious one to be undertaken with- 
in the limited means of UNESCO. The 
most this organization can hope to do 
is to stimulate activity within the 
member nations to carry it out. 


There was one action taken by the 
1950 General Conference which should 
not have been taken at least until 
such time as its possible effects upon 
labor standards relating to produc- 
tion of the items in question had been 
given more careful study. This was 
the approval of an _ international 
agreement which would remove cus- 
toms duties on books, scientific re- 
search instruments, music, works of 
art and similar materials. The de- 
cision to put this item on the agenda 
of the General Conference was made 
at such late date that proper consul- 
tation with representatives of the in- 
dustries and the trade unions which 
might be affected was not possible. 


When first notified of the decision, 
the A. F. of L. stated its objection to 
the action being taken at this session 
of the General Conference. It may 
well be that no adverse effect on labor 
standards in these fields will result 
but it is our opinion that the action 
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should not have been taken until this 
was determined to be the case. 


We note with approval that pro- 
vision has been made within the Sec- 
retariat for a more active representa- 
tion of the interests of trade unions. 
A program for the exchange of per- 
sons also makes provision for partici- 
pation on the part of wage earners in 
the member nations. 


(P. 505)—In reiterating our keen 
interest in the work of UNESCO we 
stress the urgency for the improve- 
ment of its functioning. 


We cannot emphasize too strongly 
that in order to secure the full and 
effective participation and cooperation 
of vital forces like organized labor, it 
iS imperative that we be adequately 
apprised in advance of all conference 
agenda. Moreover to lend life to the 
primary aim of the commission, it is 
most urgent that it serve as a power- 
ful means of enlightening the people 
of the world about the basic aims, 
aspirations, and actions of the UN. 
A splendid opportunity is at hand for 
UNESCO in the present world crisis 
aggravated by Soviet imperialist ag- 
gression against the Republic of Ko- 
rea and the UN to counteract the mis- 
representation of the position and 
policies of the UN in this conflict. 

In the Far East it is especially ur- 
gent for the UNESCO to bring to the 
peoples of Asia a true and full under- 
standing on the historic role of the 
UN in rallying freedom-loving man- 
kind against aggression and war. 


In the competent and timely dis- 
charge of such vital functions the 
UNESCO can render invaluable serv- 
ice to the enhancement of world un- 
derstanding, cultural cooperation, un- 
ity and peace. 

(1951, p. 85)—As indicated in our 
report of a year past, UNESCO was 
organized to implement the forces of 
education, science and culture, and 
bring into common understanding the 
peoples of the world in the hope of 
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making for world peace. It was de- 
signed primarily to further the con- 
viction that in the present world the 
forces that can provide the founda- 
tions of a lasting peace are being 
harnessed to instruments of ideologi- 
cal warfare. It is most unfortunate 
that totalitarian forces are using the 
agencies and facilities of education, 
science and culture to further their 
aim of world-wide aggression and 
domination and not to advance the 
principles and benefits of peace. 


We find ourselves in complete ac- 
cord with these objectives of UN- 
ESCO and the measures of imple- 
mentation adopted and designed to 
carry out these declared aims and 
objectives. 


We, however, direct attention to 
the fact that in the 1950 General Con- 
ference an action was taken contrary 
to the principles and ideals of the 
structure and founding of UNESCO 
and which, if carried to success, would 
have infringed upon the right of our 
government to deal with problems of 
custom duties on books, scientific re- 
search instruments, music, works of 
art and similar objects as they affect 
our economic, industrial and social 
well-being. Protest was made on be- 
half of the printing trades to the De- 
partment of State to this proposal on 
the grounds that this method of deal- 
ing with matters of tariff and copy- 
right legislation by removing printed 
matter from the limitations imposed 
by our laws was a circumvention of 
our constitutional processes and that 
the agreement involving these ques- 
tions had been drawn up without 
proper hearings and consultations and 
quite out of the purview assigned to 
UNESCO. 


As a consequence, the State De- 
partment until now has withheld sub- 
mission of the agreement to the Sen- 
ate, but the subject is still under con- 
sideration. It is to be hoped that the 
State Department, as well as UN- 
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ESCO will fully observe the original 
intent and purpose of the founding of 
UNESCO and thus preserve an or- 
ganization of the U.N. well designed 
to render an invaluable service in the 
cold war now in progress throughout 
the world for the control of the minds 
of peoples everywhere. 


In these undertakings we will want 
to render every possible service, but 
will be equally watchful that no meas- 
ures are adopted that may infringe 
upon our constitutional safeguards 
and economic well-being. 


(P. 470)—Never before in world 
history was there greater need for 
better understanding and closer co- 
operation among free nations and the 
peoples of the world. UNESCO has 
already rendered great service, even 
with its limited facilities, in further- 
ing better international understand- 
ing. 

The programs of UNESCO, intend- 
ed to lessen tension, are of primary 
importance at this time when Com- 
munist propaganda is used to increase 
such tensions and destroy the faith 
that free nations have in one another. 


In the field of Fundamental Edu- 
cation also, UNESCO is pioneering 
with significantly splendid results. 
This work merits the encouragement 
of our people and our nation. 


Your committee would, however, 
again recommend that the programs 
of each of the Special Agencies of 
UN be more exactingly defined in 
principle and scope and in practice; 
especially so when, for example, both 
UNESCO and the I.L.O. are working 
in the same field. 


Your commitee would also further 
point to the questions raised in the 
Executive Council’s Report in regard 
to the Florence Agreement of 1950. 
The Department of State has now 
formally notified us that this agree- 
ment dealing with the importation of 
audio-visual education, scientific and 
cultural materials “has no implica- 
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tions with reference to the manufac- 
turing clause of the Copyright Act or 
any other copyright provisions or 
copyright relations between the gov- 
ernments which become parties to the 
agreement. It covers only a small 
highly restricted list of audio-visual 
materials, principally educational 
films.” The Department, however, 
then frankly and honestly states: 
“The Florence Agreement, on the 
other hand, would remove customs 
duties from broad categories of edu- 
cational materials, including books.” 


Referring to our position, the De- 
partment forthrightly states, “There 
has been some apprehension in the 
A. F. of L., particularly among the 
allied printing trades, that if this 
agreement were to come into force, 
and if the Manufacturing Clause of 
the Copyright Act were removed, 
there would be no protection against 
importation of foreign made books.” 


Presenting the many aspects of this 
highly complex problem, the Depart- 
ment frankly states its official position 
in support of repeal of the “Manufac- 
turing Clause” in regard to the im- 
portation of printed matter, and 
frankly explains the reason for its 
position. 


However, we are very happy to re- 
port that in a splendid spirit of co- 
operation the Department has offi- 
cially informed our recognized spokes- 
men that ‘Pending full study of the 
implications of the Agreement, the 
Department has neither signed nor 
submitted this Agreement for ratifi- 
cation.” 


Your committee recommends that 
this convention commend the proper 
leaders in the Department for their 
desire to give full study to this com- 
plicated question; and further recom- 
mends that a special qualified com- 
mittee be appointed which would con- 
fer with the proper leaders in the 
Department of State, on this subject, 
and seek to evolve a program which 
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would best protect the interests of 
our members in the printing trades, 
and at the same time help further the 
high ideals and purposes of UNESCO 
to which we pledge our hearty sup- 
port; and that pending the outcome 
of such conference we call upon the 
Department of State to take no fur- 
ther action on the pending proposals 
of interest to the workers in the print- 
ing trades. 


(1952, p. 148) The Executive Coun- 
cil in its annual report included a 
section on the activities during the 
preceding year of UNESCO. The fol- 
lowing excerpts were included: 


Since UNESCO was established, we 
have actively supported its ideals and 
objectives. We have cooperated heart- 
ily to help implement the programs 
through which the achievements of all 
peoples in education, science and cul- 
ture might be utilized to further peace 
and good will among all men and all 
nations. 


However, we have not always found 
it possible to accept the methods 
which have been used for implement- 
ing the objectives of UNESCO to 
which we subscribe... . 


We have watched with great inter- 
est the development of the Funda- 
mental Education Program. Through 
this program we hope there will come 
to countries, not yet enjoying modern 
development, an appreciation of the 
use to which knowledge may be put 
to enrich the lives of all the people. 
However, this knowledge, which would 
probably affect greatly the lives of 
these people, must in itself be an ex- 
pression of each people’s traditional 
cultural pattern. ; 


We believe that fundamental edu- 
cation must be education and training 
for a way of life—a way which recog- 
nizes spiritual, moral and aesthetic 
values as well as the more material 
gains which such training may pro- 
duce. . 
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We are in hearty accord with the 
efforts of UNESCO to assist every na- 
_tion desiring assistance in establish- 
ing and extending free public educa- 
tion. However, we insist that at no 
time should any pattern of formal 
education be implanted on a nation or 
imposed on its people—each nation 
must itself be free to determine its 
own methods of furthering the educa- 
tion of its people in keeping with its 
own social objectives. . 


We recommend continued and active 
support of UNESCO and full partici- 
pation in the UNESCO activities 
which would further its objectives. 


{P. 548) We further propose that 
American participation in UNESCO 
be directed toward having it func- 
tion much more dynamically and con- 
sistently in propagating and pro- 
moting the ideas of the U.N. char- 
ter. Such UNESCO educational work 
should be stepped up regardless of 
any opposition it may incur on the 
part of U.N. member governments 
that are totalitarian in character. 


In further comment on the proposed 
treaty affecting copyright provisions, 
we would emphasize a fundamental 
principle of the A. F. of L. that no 
group of workers should profit at the 
expense of any other group. Hence 
while we shall continue to protect the 
copyright of all creative workers in 
the liberal and the fine arts we shall 
also protect the production rights of 
the workers in the graphic arts. 


Further, while we shall insist on 
protection of the basic right of the 
free flow of ideas from land to land, 
we shall not accept the destruction of 
labor production standards in our 
country by allowing goods produced 
by cheap labor to be imported into 
our country and thereby destroy the 
worker standards of our printing 
trades. The free flow of ideas is not 
synonymous with the free competition 
of goods produced by cheap labor and 
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by labor living under American stand- 
ards. 


We shall support a copyright treaty 
only if and when such treaty does not 
include a provision for destroying 
American wage standards. 


(1958, p. 319) The programs of 
UNESCO which interest us are the 
Workers Education Programs, noted 
elsewhere in this report; the signifi- 
cant work of the educational missions 
to countries having less developed 
educational systems; and the estab- 
lishing of the first public library in 
India. These programs are educa- 
tionally and socially sound and should 
help in the development of apprecia- 
tion for democratic ideals and prac- 
tices. 


Apart from any just criticism, 
there have been ill-informed, as well 
as malicious, attacks on personnel and 
on materials involved in these pro- 
grams. We believe that while a care- 
ful and critical evalution of both per- 
sonnel and material is essential to 
the purpose and life of the program, 
the method used in making such an 
evalution should in itself be sound. 


Education is the key to the human 
mind. It must not fall into the hands 
of those who would use the much 
needed educational aids to subvert 
loyalties and distort facts. Person- 
nel connected with UNESCO projects 
must be selected with utmost care. 
We urge most careful clearance for 


all persons in any way connected with ~ 
UNESCO work in our government and — 


also for all those serving on the the 
UNESCO Commission and on any 
panel or committee established by 
UNESCO. 


(P. 542) ... the Executive Council © 


discusses the work of UNESCO and 
states that many of the attacks on 
UNESCO have been malicious and 
based on false information. The 


Council recommends, however, that — 
UNESCO personnel should be care-— 


=r 
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fully screened and selected with ut- 
most care. 


The attention of the Committee was 
called to the fact that the American 
Federation of Labor was one of the 
first groups in the United States to 
advocate some kind of international 
educational organization. The A. F. 
of L. was the first organization to 
recommend that such a program of in- 
ternational education include a pro- 
gram of adult education and workers 
education. UNESCO, although not a 
perfect organization, is the only ex- 
isting international educational pro- 
gram which carries out, at least in 
part, the recommendations of the A. 
F. of L. in this field of education. 


(1954, p. 327) We reaffirm our sup- 
port of the ideals of UNESCO. We 
must, however, also again call atten- 
tion to the need for changing the 
machinery of the United States Na- 
tional Commission on UNESCO and 
certain administrative practices of 
the commission. At present, the Ex- 
ecutive Committee appoints the Nomi- 
nating Committee which in turn nomi- 
nates the Executive Committee. La- 
bor must fight this undemocratic pro- 
cedure and if necessary have the stat- 
ute creating the UNESCO National 
Commission amended to modify such 
practices as the one referred to above. 
Other similar deviations from demo- 
cratic procedure and even departures 
from the law itself which have seri- 
ously injured the operation of the 
program should, in the interest of the 
program, be discontinued. 


(P. 562) The convention committee 
submitted recommendations on this 
subject which were unanimously ap- 
proved as follows: 


Your committee would emphasize 
the importance of these sections of 
the Executive Council’s Report, 
recommending continued support and 
urging improved administration of 
programs, relating to international ed- 
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ucational activities, through UNESCO 
and other governmental agencies. It 
calls particular attention to the Ex- 
ecutive Council’s recommendation that 
labor representatives on boards direct- 
ing the policy of international ex- 
change programs should be increased. 
It would urge that all affiliates ac- 
tively concern themselves with pro- 
grams involving the interchange of 
students and workers for travel, study, 
and work experience in this country 
and abroad on both a short and long 
term basis. 


We would also urge that all affili- 
ates place particular stress on an in- 
creased understanding of the history, 
purposes and programs of the ILO 
and ICFTU and our relations as trade 
unionists to them. 


U.S. Steel Corporation and National 
Erectors Association—(1928, p. 293) 


The anti-union attitude of the U-S. 
Steel Corporation and the National 
Erectors’ Association is well known. 
The Internationa] Association of 
Bridge and Structural Iron Work- 
ers, whose members are engaged in 
the work of handling and erecting 
structural iron and steel, are con- 
stantly subjected to the unfair tactics 
of these two powerful antagonists. 
Not only are efforts constantly being 
made to destroy the union by seeking 
to prevent the members from obtain- 
ing employment unless they surren- 
der their memberships, but contrac- 
tors employing union men are fre- 
quently hampered in securing the 
necessary materials and supplies. In 
other words, the union and contrac- 
tors which employ the members of 
the union, are frequently subjected to 
a boycott by firms which loudly pro- 
claim that they are against all boy- 
cotts. Every effort should be made to 
make this fact known to the public. 


The International Association of 
Bridge and Structural Iron Workers 
is entitled to and should receive the 
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earnest and wholehearted support of 
the entire trade union movement in its 
efforts to expose the nefarious prac- 
tices which are now prevalent in the 
industry. The International Associa- 
tion of Bridge and Structural Iron 
Workers is also entitled to and should 
receive the hearty support of all 
trade unionists in the effort which that 
organization is making to extend un- 
ion conditions throughout the indus- 
try. The great and powerful steel 
corporation gives its support to the 
National Erectors’ Association in the 
fight against the International Assn. of 
Bridge and Structural Iron Workers 
and that organization therefore must 
be aided and encouraged by the affili- 
ated national and international un- 
ions of every craft in order that it 
may survive and make progress 
against the onslaught of its enemies, 
who are also the enemies of all other 
trade unionists. 


Included among the unfair tactics 
used against the union are not only 
the practices of attempting to prevent 
its members from obtaining employ- 
ment, and preventing union employ- 
ers from obtaining contracts and ma- 
terials, but injunctions and other 
means of litigation are resorted to in 
order to harass the union and its 
members. It is a matter in which all 
unions affiliated with the A. F. of L., 
and, indeed, all liberty loving citizens 
must be vitally interested. The In- 
ternational Association of Bridge and 
Structural Iron Workers will continue 
to remain firm in its stand for justice 
and a square deal to all concerned. 


Unity (Labor) (C.1.0.) (also see: 
United Mine Workers)—(1939, p. 75) 
A detailed report of all efforts which 
had been made to bring about a set- 
tlement of the conflict in the ranks 
of organized labor in the United 
States through the formation and 
functioning of the C.I.0., was sub- 
mitted to the convention. The E.C. 
report included all official correspond- 
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ence which had passed between the 
A. F. of L. and the C.1.0.; official 
statements issued by the C.I.0.; cor- 
respondence which passed between the 
President of the United States and 
the chairman of the C.I.0. In an at- 
tempt to set up an effective peace 
committee to iron out differences be- 
tween the two labor federations; 
the proposal which was submitted by 
the head of the C.I.O. as a condition — 
under which his group would agee to 
a peaceful adjustment of the differ- 
ences; the statement issued by the © 
Peace Committee of the A. F. of L., ~ 


and other important policy-making — 
statements, etc. Attempts at unity © 
with the C.I.O0. were preemptorily — 


ended by the chairman of the C.LO., — 
excerpts from which follow: 


The Executive Board of the Con- — 
gress of Industrial Organizations — 
held its regular bi-annual Board — 
Meeting in Washington, D. C., June 
18, 1939. At this meeting reports — 
were had from the various affiliated 
national and international unions 
of the C.I.O. and its executive offi- 
cers on the state of our union. | 

Among the many problems dis-— 
cussed at length was the question 
of unity and it has been clearly 
demonstrated that peace with the 
A. F. of L. is impossible, except 
upon their terms and conditions. 
This would mean the stripping of 
many of our new unions and the 
abandonment of organizing the un- 
organized in industrial unions. This, 
the C.I.0. will not do. We must go | 
forward! We must expand our 
movement! By doing so, we will 
build an instrumentality that will 
be most effective in guaranteeing 
peace in the labor movement. 

The following statement was pre- 
pared in answer to the challenge of 
the chairman of the C.I.0.: 

“The statement issued by Mr. Lew- 
is, ostensibly in the name of the ex- 
ecutive board of the C.I.0., blasting 
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all hope of peace and unity in the 
labor movement, came as a shock to 
all who had hoped that the negotia- 
tions initiated by President Roosevelt 
would lead to a positive conclusion. 


“Mr. Lewis’s statement, marking 
an abrupt termination of the negotia- 
tions, was discourteous to the Presi- 
dent in that the Chief Executive had 
requested the representatives of both 
the A F. of L. and C.I.O. under no 
circumstances to terminate negotia- 
tions without first consulting with 
him. Mr. Lewis’s action is, however, 
in keeping with his conduct in this 
situation on previous occasions. 


“Negotiations between our commit- 
tees had not collapsed. At the request 
of President Lewis, addressed to me 
during his recent bituminous negotia- 
tions, when he was pressed for time 
in the emergency then confronting the 
United Mine Workers, it was unani- 
mously agreed to recess our negotia- 
tions until such time as Mr. Lewis 
was ready to resume the discussion. 
We had every reason to believe that 
the negotiations would be resumed. 
Mr. Lewis has now seen fit to termi- 


nate them without cause. 


“This is the second time he has de- 
liberately wrecked efforts to restore 
peace in the family of Labor. The 
first occasion was in December, 1937, 
When committees representing the 
A. F. of L. and C.I.0. had reached a 
unanimous agreement, which was ve- 
toed at the last moment by Mr. Lewis. 
At that time, too, efforts were made 
to becloud the issue and misrepresent 
the agreement that had been reached. 
Nevertheless, subsequent events had 
demonstrated that an agreement had 
actually been reached. 


“Mr. Lewis now repeats his per- 
formance of December, 1937. In 
blasting the present negotiations he 
has swept aside the issues upon which 
the C.I.0. has supposedly been wag- 


Ing its battle with the A. F. of L. and 
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reveals that these issues were widely 
fictitious. 


“Concealing the very substantial 
concessions made by our committees 
on questions of jurisdiction and so- 
called craft versus industrial union- 
ism, and other problems raised during 
the discussions of the past three years 
and more, Mr. Lewis now falls back 
upon statements that have no basis in 
fact and upon irrelevancies. 


“He seeks again to sow confusion 
by attacking the leaders of the A. F. 
of L. who enjoy the confidence of the 
millions of its members. 


“As to who is pursuing a rule-or- 
ruin policy, is only too clear from Mr. 
Lewis’ conduct. Mr. Lewis now says 
that it is to be a ‘fight to a finish.’ 
This certainly will be a grievous dis- 
appointment to the millions of work- 
ers in both the A. F. of L. and C.1.0. 
who have been hoping and praying for 
peace. It will certainly be a disap- 
pointment to the general public of 
progressive and socially minded citi- 
zens. 


“Mr. Lewis now says that peace is 
‘secondary’ to him, that the primary 
purpose of the C.I.0O. is the organiza- 
tion of the unorganized and the build- 
ing of what he terms a progressive 
labor movement. Without arguing 
about the definition of ‘progressive,’ 
it may be asked how the interests of 
the labor movement can possibly be 
conserved and promoted without peace 
and unity. 


“Peace and unity in the labor move- 
ment remains the issue. The workers 
in the American Federation of Labor 
will now see more clearly than ever 
who has made attainment of this ob- 
jective impossible. The workers in 
the C.I.O. will now, likewise, per- 
ceive the truth, and unable to obtain 
peace and unity through the C.I.O., 
will turn to the American Federation 
of Labor, under whose roof they will 
find what they want.” 
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The Executive Council report on 
this subject concluded with the fol- 
lowing: 

Thus, the Executive Council sub- 
mits in chronological order the de- 
velopments which took place in the 
relationship of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor to the dual, rebel C.1.0. 
movement, and in all the efforts which 
have been put forth to conclude a 
peace with the C.1.0. which would 
provide for a return of the C.I.0. or- 
ganizations to the American Federa- 
tion of Labor. The facts set forth in 
this report are supported by the rec- 
ords which have been made. We must 
leave to the honest, sincere and calm 
determination of the membership of 
the American Federation of Labor 
and of working men and women of 
the nation, the question as to who is 
responsible for the origination of the 
division within the ranks of Labor and 
for its continuation in a most aggra- 
vated and destructive form. 


Our committee still stands, clothed 
with authority to function, ready to 
resume negotiations when it is ac- 
corded an opportunity to do so. We 
have opened the door of the Ameri- 
ean Federation of Labor wide and 
completely. We have invited those 
who left the American Federation of 
Labor to return; we have urged them 
to come back home and settle differ- 
ences within the family of Labor in 
a sensible, honest and fair way. In 
doing this we have been inspired by a 
genuine desire to establish here in 
America a solid, united, labor move- 
ment through which the economic, so- 
cial and industrial interests of the 
workers of the nation can be fully and 
completely served. 


(P. 401) The Committee on Reso- 
lutions, which considered the subject 
of unity proposals between the A. F. 
of L. and the C.I.0. as related in the 
E.C. Report, made the following re- 
port to the convention, and received 
unanimous approval thereof: 
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Your committee has had before it 
for consideration the letter addressed 
to this convention by the President of 
the United States, in which he urged 
the American Federation of Labor to 
again meet with representatives of 
the C.I.0. for the purpose of endeay- 
oring to bring unity in the American 
trade union movement. 


We also have the reply made to 
that communication by the President 
of the American Federation of Labor. 

It was impossible for your commit- 
tee to consider these two important 
communications without keeping in 
mind the detailed and historic record 
covering the efforts of the American 
Federation of Labor from the begin- 
ning to bring unity into effect. 

The record presented to this con- 
vention by the Executive Council of 
the A. F. of L. is exhaustive. It is a 
record of the facts, a record which 
indicates that from the time the C.1.0. 
was organized, continuous efforts were 
made by the American Federation of 
Labor to heal the breach. 


The record indicates that before the 
President of the United States took 
official notice of the breach, a confer- 
ence was held between duly appointed 
representatives of both organizations, 
and that the conference referred to 
was able to reach an agreement as to 
the principles involved in establishing 
unity, and the methods by which those 
principles would be applied. 


The record further indicates that 
after the representatives of the C.1.0. 
haa agreed on these principles and 
methods, that they were vetoed by 
the chairman of the C.I.0O., his action, 
in substance, being a repudiation of 
what his own representatives had 
agreed to. 

The President of the United States 
appealed to the Houston Convention 
last year to take immediate steps to 
heal the breach which existed, a sim- 
ilar communication being sent to the 
representatives of the C.I.0O. 
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The convention by a unanimous 
vote complied with the President’s re- 
quest. 

Although the American Federation 
of Labor placed itself publicly on rec- 
ord as favoring a conference with the 
representatives of the C.I.0., the re- 
sponse from that organization was 
the immediate calling of a conference 
in Pittsburgh, Pa., for the purpose of 
setting up a permanent established 
C.I.O. movement. 

On February 23, 1939, the President 
of the United States addressed a 
letter to the President of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor and the 
Chairman of the C.I.0., calling atten- 
tion to the necessity for unity in the 
American trade union movement, and 
urging that peace conferences be- 
tween the two organizations be re- 
sumed. 

As a result duly appointed repre- 
sentatives of both organizations did 
meet, their conferences adjourning so 
that the Chairman of the C.I.O. could 
give his attention to negotiations be- 
tween the United Mine Workers of 
America and the coal operators. 

Conferences were postponed upon 
the request of the Chairman of the 
C.LO., and with the definite under- 
standing that they would be resumed, 
and that he would notify the repre- 
sentatives of the A. F. of L. imme- 
diately it would become possible for 
him to take part. 


Although the committee of the A. F. 
of L. has held itself in readiness, it 
has failed to receive any further in- 
formation as to when the conferences 
would take place. 


On the other hand, public announce- 
Ment was made in the interim by the 
Chairman of the C.I.0. that peace as 
such was secondary to the objectives 
of that organization. 

Shortly after, in a communication 
addressed to officials of the C.I.0., re- 
porting on the meeting of its Execu- 
tive Board, he wrote: 
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Among many problems discussed 
at length was the question of unity, 
and it has been clearly demonstrat- 
ed that peace within the A. F. of L. 
is impossible except upon their 
terms and conditions. This would 
mean the stripping of many of our 
new unions and the abandonment 
of organizing the unorganized in 
industrial unions. This the C.I.O. 
will not do. 

This communication was shortly 
followed by another public statement 
announcing the determination of the 
C.1.0. to invade the jurisdiction of the 
building trades, thus clearly indicat- 
ing that instead of considering peace 
negotiations, the C.I.0. was arbitrar- 
ily preparing for an intensified cam- 
paign of antagonism. 

In full appreciation of the Presi- 
dent’s efforts to be helpful in bringing 
unity within the American trade un- 
ion movement, and appreciative of the 
efforts which he has made, we submit 
that the record from the time the 
C.1.O0. was organized contains con- 
tinuous efforts on the part of the 
American Federation of Labor to 
make unity a fact, that all of these 
efforts have been thwarted by the 
Chairman of the C.I.O. 

We recognize that under the un- 
happy condition created by the divi- 
sion in the ranks of Labor, it was ap- 
propriate that the President of the 
United States should address a similar 
appeal to both organizations, 


Your committee calls attention to 
the fact that further appeals would 
be more fittingly directed to the C.I.O., 
for from the inception of the C.I.O. 
the American Federation of Labor has 
been ready and most willing to confer 
with representatives of the C.I.O. so 
that unity could be established, and 
your committee is of the conviction 
that this will continue to be the policy 
of the American Federation of Labor. 


Your committee read with approval 
President Green’s reply to the Presi- 
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dent of the United States, and recom- 
mends that this communication re- 
ceive the approval of the convention. 


(P. 409) Upon that portion of the 
Executive Council’s Report, C.I.0. and 
Peace Negotiations, your committee 
approves of the thoroughgoing, care- 
fully prepared statement of our rela- 
tions with the C.I.O. and of the con- 
tinuous efforts of the Executive Coun- 
cil to reestablish unity. 

Your committee, realizing the wide- 
spread misinformation which exists 
relative to the actions of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor, and the ne- 
cessity that our own membership, that 
of other labor organizations, and the 
public as well, should be given a com- 
plete record, recommend that the Ex- 
ecutive Council have prepared in pam- 
phlet form a history of the position 
taken by the American Federation of 
Labor from the time when the C.I.O. 
was first conceived and organized. 


Your committee expresses its con- 
fidence in the membership of the com- 
mittee appointed by President Green 
to continue negotiations with repre- 
sentatives of the C.I.O. 


Your committee furthermore recom- 
mends that the present committee of 
the American Federation of Labor be 
continued, and that it hold itself in 
readiness to meet with representatives 
of the C.I.O. whenever that organiza- 
tion will indicate a willingness to re- 
sume conferences. 


Your committee, feeling that the 
Executive Council has prepared a 
most important document in its re- 
port, recommends the adoption of the 
report by this convention. 


(1940, pp. 312, 314) In a letter ad- 
dressed to the 1940 Convention, Presi- 
dent Roosevelt requested full support 
of Labor in government’s defense pro- 
gram, and very frankly called for a 
united labor movement. In a telegram 
sent in reply, the full support of the 
A. F. of L. was pledged in the de- 
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fense effort. Responding to the part 
of the President’s message dealing 
with a united labor movement, the 
following statement was made: 


“We deeply appreciate the sugges- 
tion you make that ‘an unselfish, a_ 
far-sighted and a patriotic effort be 
made to bring about a just and hon- 
orable peace with the now divided 
labor movement.’ Fortunately we 
can officially make answer to your 
suggestion in a most definite and sin- 
cere way. The Executive Council in- 
cluded in its report to the 60th An-— 
nual Convention of the American 
Federation of Labor the following 
recommendation: ‘The Executive 
Council fully understands the need of 
unity and solidarity within the ranks 
of Labor. It entertains a full and deep” 
appreciation, as well as a complete 
understanding of the value of united 
action and of the mobilization of the 
full strength, power and influence of 
the workers of the nation into one 
united American labor movement. The 
Executive Council is firmly of the 
opinion that Labor in America can be 
solidified and united through affilia- 
tion with the American Federation of 
Labor. In order to accomplish this 
purpose and realize this objective, the 
Executive Council reports to the 60th 
Annual Convention of the American 
Federation of Labor that it has en- 
deavored to reestablish unity within 
the labor movement through confer- 
ences with representatives of the 
C.I.O. and has endeavored to bring 
about a settlement of existing differ- 
ences during the past year. The com- 
mittee representing the American 
Federation of Labor stands ready and 
willing to meet with a committee rep- 
resenting the C.I.0. for the purpose 
of negotiating a settlement, any- 
where, any time, any place.’ 

“Your suggestion, therefore, 
when men of honor and good inten- 
tions sit down together they can work 
out a solution which will restore the 
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much needed harmony either by unity 
or by a sensible working arrangement 
is coincidental with this reeommenda- 
tion of the Executive Council to the 
convention now in session. 


“T am confident the convention will 
concur in the recommendations of the 
Executive Council by officially author- 
izing the committee representing the 
American Federation of Labor to 
meet with a committee representing 
the C.I.0. around the conference table 
for the purpose of negotiating an hon- 
orable peace and the reestablishment 
of unity and solidarity within the 
ranks of Labor. 


“T repeat, Mr. President, that these 
assurances will be carried out in good 
faith and with all sincerity whenever 
»pportunity for the American Feder- 
ition of Labor to do so presents it- 
self.” 


(Pp. 11, 59-68, 554) Need for united 
abor movement reflected in keynote 
iddress of President of A. F. of L., 
vhich said in part: 


“Now I want to discuss another 
uestion in which we are deeply in- 
erested. I refer to the necessity for 
nity and solidarity within the ranks 
f Labor. All of us deeply appreciate 
ss value and its importance. We 
now that if we have one asset that 
» more valuable than another it is 
nity and solidarity within the ranks 
f Labor. We are not responsible for 
ie division that was created. We dis- 
vow responsibility for it, because we 
laintain that any differences over 
plicy or administration arising with- 
i the ranks of Labor can be settled 
ia convention of the American Fed- 
eation of Labor by a majority vote, 
ad we maintain that when the ma- 
jrity registers its will after mature 
cliberations upon any question pre- 
snted, it becomes the duty and the 
oligation of every member who par- 
tipates in the convention to abide by 
te will of the majority. That is the 
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democratic principle upon which we 
stand.” 

A. F. of L. accepted invitation of 
President of U.S. to confer with C.I.O. 
committee in effort to iron out differ- 
ences. Invitation was not accepted by 
C.I.O. and President of A. F. of L. 
reported to 1940 Convention of fail- 
ure of Presidential efforts as follows: 

“We have tried, my friends, to heal 
the breach within the ranks of Labor 
ever since the rebel, rival movement 
was formulated in 1935. We respond- 
ed to every request made by the Pres- 
ident of the United States to meet 
with the representatives of the rebel 
group for the purpose of trying to 
work out an agreement. Our commit- 
tee, made up of distinguished mem- 
bers of the American Federation of 
Labor, has waited patiently for an 
opportunity to sit around the confer- 
ence table with the representatives 
of the C.I.0. for the purpose of work- 
ing out an agreement. For more than 
one solid year they have been wait- 
ing, waiting patiently, and the reason 
they have not met with the committee 
representing the other side is because 
the leader of the rebel movement re- 
fused to allow a committee represent- 
ing the rebel movement to sit down 
with the American Federation of La- 
bor committee. There is the story. 


“The President of the United States 
has served in every possible way. He 
has endeavored to bring the groups 
together, and he believes that the only 
way to settle our differences is by 
representatives of the two groups sit- 
ting around the conference table, deal- 
ing with the differences in a definite, 
conerete way, men of good faith will- 
ing to sit around the conference table 
and in the American way, and in ac- 
cordance with American fashion, find 
a solution of our differences.” 

(P. 12) Plan for unity between 
A. F. of L. and C.1.0. outlined by 
President of A. F. of L. in keynote 
address in which he said: 
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“We will meet and we will endeavor 
to settle our differences in an honor- 
able way. And may I outline to you a 
constructive plan which I believe can 
be applied. First of all, let the com- 
mittees meet, honorable men meeting 
in good faith and in all sincerity. Let 
them agree that the original unions 
that left us shall be admitted and oc- 
cupy the positions they held with us 
when they left, adjusting such difficul- 
ties as may have arisen since they 
left us in 1935. Then let them stand 
by while the committees representing 
conflicting groups, those representing 
clashing unions in the American Fed- 
eration of Labor covering jurisdiction 
in a field that is now claimed by un- 
ions chartered by the C.1.0., agree 
upon a plan of amalgamation, a plan 
of merger, the blending of these 
groups into one union, so that we will 
have in the House of Labor a fair de- 
gree of peace and tranquility. Let 
these committees work diligently un- 
til they have accomplished their pur- 
pose, and then if there is some col- 
lateral question that cannot be set- 
tled, let some tribunal be set up by 
mutual agreement to which these col- 
lateral questions might be submitted 
for final decision, the basis of it all 
to be a complete understanding that 
the jurisdictional rights of the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor unions shall 
be protected and preserved. 


“The President of the United States 
is willing to help us and assist us, 
and he has asked, if these committees 
can be assembled and put to work, 
that they meet with him first of all 
and explore the situation with him at 
the White House in Washington, there 
to receive his assurances and good 
will and cooperation. And it appears 
to me the moral strength of such a 
beginning would naturally reflect it- 
self all through the honest and sincere 
negotiations. 

“There, in a simple way, I have out- 
lined the plan that the committee rep- 
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resenting the American Federation of 
Labor presented before. It is not new. 
An agreement was worked out on the 
basis of that plan by committees rep- 
resenting both sides, and the Chair- 
man of the C.I.O. repudiated the 
agreement after it had been reached. 
I cannot say more, because the con- 
vention itself will have the report of 
the Executive Council on this dispute 
that arose within the ranks of organ- 
ized labor. There is one great reason 
why we should have unity in the 
ranks of organized labor, particularly 
because threugh unity and solidarity 
we can advance a constructive legis- 
lative program best of all. Do you 
recall how the American Federation 
of Labor secured the enactment of the 
Norris-LaGuardia Act, the Walsh- 
Healey Act and the Davis-Bacon Act? 
Labor was united then and it was the 
unity of Labor brought to bear upo 
the members of Congress that coaiiegl 
us to secure the enactment of these 
progressive measures. It was the 
American Federation of Labor that 
sponsored these measures and includ- 
ed in it the National Labor Relations 
Act as well. There was no C.1.0. in 
existence when these measures were 
introduced and enacted by the Con- 
gress of the United States. We proud- 
ly claim full credit for the enactment 
of these measures to which I have re- 
ferred, and every man connected with 
the American Federation of Labor 
knows the importance and value of 
this legislation. Now when we go be- 
fore Congress we find the efforts of 
the American Federation of Labor 
counteracted by the dual groups. If 
we are for it, they are against it, and 
a Congressman seeking a way out of 
the difficulty follows the way of least 
resistance and declines to do any- 
thing. As a result, our legislative 
program is hampered very badly be- 
cause of this disunity within the 
ranks of Labor.” 
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(Pp. 59-63, 554) Detailed report 
submitted on efforts made during pre- 
ceding year toward negotiations with 
C.1.0. providing for united labor 
movement. Negative attitude of C.I.0. 
officers deplored in detailed report on 
attempts made to adjust controversy. 
Committee of A. F. of L. continued 
to meet on call with C.I.O. if oppor- 
tunity is provided for such meeting: 


The Executive Council fully under- 
stands the need of unity and solidarity 
within the ranks of Labor. It enter- 
tains a full and deep appreciation, as 
well as a complete understanding of 
the value of united action and of the 
mobilization of the full strength, 
power and influence of the workers 
of the nation into one united Ameri- 
can labor movement. The Executive 
Council is firmly of the opinion that 
Labor in America can be solidified 
and united through affiliation with the 
American Federation of Labor. In 
order to accomplish this purpose and 
realize this objective, the Executive 
Council reports to the 60th Annual 
Convention of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor that it has endeavored 
to reestablish unity within the labor 
movement through conferences with 
representatives of the C.I.0. and has 
endeavored to bring about a settle- 
ment of existing differences during 
the past year. 


The committee representing the 
American Federation of Labor stands 
ready and willing to meet with a com- 
mittee representing the C.I.0. for the 
purpose of negotiating a settlement, 
anywhere, any time, any place. 


In connection with the subject of 
peace negotiations, attention must 
be called to the large number of 
wage earners who are still un- 
organized and unable to advance 
their wages and improve their condi- 
ttions of employment. Regardless of 
the trend taken by peace negotiations, 
it is mandatory that the American 
Federation of Labor make use of all 
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of its agencies so that trade unionism 
may be brought to the assistance of 
those who are at present unorganized. 
This is a duty and a responsibility 
which we cannot and must not evade. 

(1941, pp. 59, 60, 627) The report 
of the E.C. contained the following: 

The record made by the American 
Federation of Labor ever since the 
C.I.0. was formed clearly shows that 
all efforts possible have been put forth 
on the part of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor to create unity, estab- 
lish solidarity, and promote harmony 
within the ranks of Labor. We have 
responded to every appeal made by 
the President of the United States to 
meet in conference with representa- 
tives of the C.I.O. for the purpose of 
negotiating a settlement. Our peace 
committee representing the American 
Federation of Labor is a standing 
committee, awaiting an opportunity to 
meet and negotiate a settlement. 

We have repeatedly warned the 
workers of the destructive results 
which will inevitably follow from a 
continuation of the division that ex- 
ists within the ranks of Labor. The 
Executive Council reaffirms its posi- 
tion in favor of peace negotiations de- 
signed to bring about a settlement of 
the differences which exist within the 
ranks of Labor. The responsibility for 
failure to meet and renew negotia- 
tions for the purpose of reaching a 
settlement rests squarely and definite- 
ly with the leaders of the rebel, rival, 
dual, C.I1.0. movement. 

Resolutions presented to the con- 
vention calling for labor unity were 
approved. 

(1942, p. 10) In his keynote ad- 
dress to the convention, the President 
of the A. F. of L. made the following 
report on the rival C.I.O. organiza- 
tion: 

“T want to refer just a moment to 
the situation that has arisen on our 
continent within the ranks of Labor. 
It is unnecessary for me to dwell upon 
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it in detail, because you know about 
it, but the American Federation of 
Labor is the parent body. It was 
formed more than three quarters of a 
century ago. It rests upon a sound 
and secure foundation. The economic 
philosophy which it expounded and 
initiated has proved to be sound and 
adaptable to the needs of the free 
people of the United States and Can- 
ada. We have maintained a fraternal 
relationship with our friends across 
the sea, an unbroken and fraternal 
relationship during this entire three 
quarters of a century. Each year we 
exchange delegates, splendid fraternal 
delegates, coming from Great Britain 
to the United States, who bring us a 
message from the workers of that 
great democracy, Great Britain. We 
in turn have sent representatives from 
the American Federation of Labor to 
carry greetings and fraternal assur- 
ances to the workers of Great Britain. 
In the same manner we have main- 
tained a friendly, sound, solid, frater- 
nal and economic relationship between 
the workers of Canada and the United 
States. We do not know or recognize 
any dividing line between the Do- 
minion of Canada and the United 
States of America. We are truly 
members of a great fraternal brother- 
hood, and we have endeavored to cul- 
tivate that friendship. I think it is 
fortunate indeed in that we have been 
permitted to function in that way for 
so many years upon the American 
Continent. 


“But for some reason or other a 
group within our movement decided 
to leave us, walk out of the House of 
Labor and establish their own inde- 
pendent dual movement. We have re- 
garded them as a part of us ever 
since they left. We do not entertain 
enmity, ill will or hatred toward them. 
Instead, the hand of welcome has been 
presented to them continuously ever 
since they left the House of Labor in 
1935. Some of them have come back. 
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We welcomed them home. They were 
accorded a place within the House of 
Labor and there they have lived and 
dwelt with us in harmony and in a 
beautiful relationship. Perhaps others 
will come. It is reported that there 
are some, one or perhaps two distinct 
units of the dual movement that have 
about reached the point where they 
will come back again to the front door 
of the House of Labor and ask us for 
the privilege of coming back home. 
The chances are that some interesting 
developments may take place in that 
direction. 


“It is my opinion that the definite 
policy pursued by the American Fed- 
eration of Labor toward those who 
erred and who left us will be followed, 
but in addition to that we have sought 
through peace negotiations to settle 
the division which exists within the 
family of Labor and within the ranks 
of Labor. We maintain the chief asset 
of Labor is its economic strength. 
Rob Labor of that and it is poor in- 
deed, completely stripped. Magnify, 
strengthen and develop it to its maxi- 
mum strength and it is powerful be- 
yond comprehension. It has never 
been the purpose of Labor to use that 
economic strength unwisely. It has 
been the fixed policy of the American 
Federation of Labor to use it for the 
purpose of lifting the standard of life 
and living among working men to 
high and still higher levels, to make 
citizens of a democracy the kind of 
men and women who are not slaves, 
but who will develop democracy by 
creating decent conditions under which 
to live and work. If we mobilize the 
strength of millions and millions we 
are more powerful. If we are split 
into fighting camps we are weakened. 
The interests of the worker who serves 
in the mill and the factory call for 
unity within the ranks of Labor both 
in the United States and Canada. 


“You delegates sitting in this con- 
vention as representatives of a great 
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constituency cannot disregard or ig- 
nore the rights and needs of the one 
who digs in the trenches, or who serves 
in the mill, the factory and the mines 
of our nation. Their interests must 
be upheld up here, high, and we must 
respect them and endeavor to protect 
them. So we have appealed to those 
who have left us to come back home, 
to sit around the conference table and 
work out a settlemeent of our differ- 
ences. 


“The report of our Executive Coun- 
cil makes clear how we have appealed 
and how we have taken the initia- 
tive— the American Federation of 
Labor with 6,000,000 members—and 
have asked them to come back home. 
Fortunately, after a long interval and 
after much time has elapsed, steps 
have been taken for the purpose of 
resuming peace negotiations. I can 
report to those in attendance at this 
convention that it is expected that a 
committee, a distinguished committee 
representing the American Federation 
of Labor and a committee represent- 
ing those who left us, will sit around 
the conference table in a friendly at- 
mosphere, within the near future, for 
the purpose of trying to find a basis 
of accommodation and settlement of 
our differences. I know that I speak 
your sentiments when I say we wish 
them Godspeed in their efforts, and 
we will do everything that lies within 
our power to make it a full and com- 
plete success. 


“My heart is in this movement. 
Every fiber and sentiment of my be- 
ing is deeply touched. The need for 
unity within the ranks of Labor is 
profoundly impressive. I will give all 
I can in order to promote the realiza- 
tion of that purpose and of that ob- 
jective, and if I could reach that ob- 
jective, and realize it within the life 
of my official service to you I would 
feel then that I had practically com- 
pleted my work as your representa- 
tive. I pray and hope and trust that 
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we can all sit down, ultimately feeling 
that we have achieved the greatest 
outstanding objective that Labor has 
set for unity, solidarity, harmony and 
fraternity within the ranks of Labor.” 


(P. 52) A comprehensive report on 
peace negotiations with the C.I.0. was 
presented to the convention in which 
a series of communications between 
the President of the C.I.O0. and the 
President of the A. F. of L. was put 
into the record. 


(P. 499) The convention considered 
Resolutions 7, 9, 15 and 18 (all calling 
for renewed efforts to secure unity in 
the labor movement) in connection 
with the report of the Executive 
Council on steps being taken toward 
that objective. The convention adopt- 
ed the following report of the com- 
mittee: 

In connection with the Executive 
Council’s report on “Resumption of 
Peace Negotiations with the C.LO.,” 
your committee has considered Reso- 
lutions Nos. 7, 9, 15 and 18. 


The report of the Executive Council 
reproduces correspondence between 
President William Green, A. F. of L.; 
Mr- John L. Lewis and President 
Philip Murray, C.I.0., relating to re- 
sumption of peace negotiations. 


There has been a growing desire 
that unity in the American trade un- 
ion movement should become an es- 
tablished condition. That such unity 
should be brought about is the sincere 
desire of many of the leaders in both 
organizations and the membership 
which they represent. 

Your committee must call attention 
to the fact that negotiations for a 
peaceful adjustment of the differ- 
ences between the American Federa- 
tion of Labor and the Congress of 
Industrial Organizations, were ini- 
tiated by the Denver Convention of 
the A. F. of L. in 1937, a committee 
representing the A. F. of L. being ap- 
pointed as a result of the convention’s 
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instructions. These negotiations, un- 
fortunately, failed. 

Following this failure the President 
of the American Federation of La- 
bor, on numerous occasions, requested 
a resumption of the conferences and 
also extended an appropriate invita- 
tion to those who had left the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor to return to 
the fold. 

Your committee most heartily ap- 
proves of the resumption of negotia- 
tions with the Congress of Industrial 
Organizations, so that organic unity 
can be reestablished under the banner 
of the American Federation of Labor. 
We are convinced that there are those 
in the Congress of Industrial Organ- 
izations who have a sincere desire to 
reestablish unity, and your commit- 
tee sincerely hopes that this desire 
will be translated into a_ practical 
accord. 

Your committee recognizes that the 
problems which the unity committee 
must consider are various and some 
of them difficult. It seems evident that 
the most important groundwork to 
successful negotiations is the reestab- 
lishment of a better relationship be- 
tween the membership of both organ- 
izations. We are convinced if these 
negotiations are to be successful, bit- 
terness of feeling must be eliminated 
and hostilities come to an end. 


Your committee believes that it 
would be difficult indeed for the unity 
committee to make satisfactory prog- 
ress if in the meantime hostile raiding 
tactics continue. We therefore, urg- 
ently recommend that this conven- 
tion approve of an immediate armis- 
tice as an essential evidence of good 
faith and sincerity. 

(1943, pp. 39, 210, 282, 509) The 
convention committee considered the 
report of the E.C. on peace negotia- 
tions with the C.I.0., together with 2 
resolutions on the subject, and sub- 
mitted the following recommendations 
which were unanimously adopted: 
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The Executive Council in this por- 
tion of its report, relates the activi- 
ties of the A. F. of L. and the C.I.0. 
Peace Committee in connection with 
the joint effort made to establish unity 
between the A. F. of L. and the C.1.0. 

The convention last year reaffirmed 
its earnest desire that every effort be 
made to establish unity between the 
two organizations. The joint confer- 
ence held December 2nd, 1942, did not 
reach any understanding on the ces- 
sation of “raiding” during the period 
of negotiations. An agreement was 
reached for the establishment of a 
joint A. F. of L.-C.I.0. Committee to 
hear and decide any disputed juris- 
dictional differences which might arise 
between the two organizations, and 
to submit to arbitration such disputes 
as they were unable to adjust. 


This agreement was approved by 
the Executive Council at its meeting 
January 18-27, 1943. At that time the 
Executive Council directed that it be 
the policy of the American Federation 
of Labor not to undertake to raid 
C.I.O. unions where they held collec- 
tive bargaining rights, and that the 
C.I.0. similarly agree. 

Later on at the meeting held March 
31-April 1, 1948, at the meeting of the 
joint unity committee the representa- 
tives of the American Federation of 
Labor proposed that preliminary to a 
discussion of organic unity, a no-raid- 
ing agreement be entered into between 
the two organizations. The representa- 
tives of the C.I.O. were unable to agree 
to a no-raiding plan. This meeting 
of the joint unity committee resulted 
in a disagreement, and adjourned 
without making provisions for holding 
future meetings. None have since 
been held. 

It is the conviction of your commit- 
tee that the A. F. of L. Unity Com- 
mittee be continued so that no oppor- 
tunity which presents itself to estab- 
lish unity may be overlooked. 


The convention last year while dis- 
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cussing the necessity for unity, ex- 
pressed the conviction that a thor- 
ough-going and open-minded discus- 
sion of unity would be difficult if not 
impossible if raiding tactics were to 
continue. It would be difficult, if not 
impossible, to sit around a conference 
table to seriously discuss peace while 
the armies of the respective parties 
were engaged in active warfare. 


Your committee submits the thought 
that in peace time, raiding the mem- 
bership of another organization is at 
best questionable, and in many cases a 
dishonorable activity. During war- 
time such raiding is as reprehensible 
as it is truly unpatriotic. 


Your committee is advised that the 
membership of the Typographical 
Union are to shortly take a referen- 
dum vote on the question of re-affiliat- 
ing with the American Federation of 
Labor. We sincerely hope that this 
vote will result in bringing this great 
union back into the fold! That the 
Typographical Union is assured that 
in returning, their autonomous rights 
will be fully observed, and protected; 
that they are further informed by 
this convention that the conditions 
previously agreed to by a committee 
of the Executive Council, A. F. of L. 
and the officers of the International 
Typographical Union will be fully ob- 
served, and carried into effect. 


(1944, p. 119) The E.C. reported 
on the disunity existing between the 
A. F. of L. and the C.1.0. as follows: 


Since the Executive Council last 
reported to the Sixty-Third Annual 
Convention of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor, no meetings have been 
held between the committees repre- 
senting the American Federation of 
Labor and the C.I.0. for the purpose 
of discussing the question of labor 
unity and the establishment of labor 
solidarity on a nation-wide basis. 


The committee representing the 
American Federation of Labor has 
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been ready to meet with the commit- 
tee representing the C.1.0., but no 
indication of a willingness to meet 
and confer was shown by the commit- 
tee representing the C.1.0O. during the 
past year. 

In the meantime, division, discord, 
and disunity prevail within the ranks 
of Labor. The situation has grown 
worse; confusion, distrust and bitter- 
ness have increased. We fear that if 
this situation continues, the working 
people will pay heavily and suffer 
greatly, because unity, solidarity, and 
cooperation have always been the 
chief assets of Labor. 


The C.I.O. continues its pursuit of 
a raiding policy and seeks to destroy 
American Federation of Labor unions 
and establish instead C.I.0. organiza- 
tions. Tactics resorted to in many 
instances by representatives of the 
C.I.0. in their efforts to raid well es- 
tablished American Federation of La- 
bor unions are reprehensible. Decep- 
tion and fraud are practiced by rep- 
resentatives of the C.I.O. in their at- 
tempts to raid well established A. F. 
of L. unions. 

The cause of Labor will not be well 
served if we face the post-war period 
divided, disunited and fighting each 
other. It is reasonable to conclude 
that we will be forced to meet a severe 
test when the war is over. No doubt 
the enemies of Labor will unite 
against us. That means we will be 
compelled to face united opposition 
on the part of our enemies and chang- 
ed economic conditions which will se- 
riously affect our efforts to maintain 
American wage standards and condi- 
tions of employment. 

It is the opinion of the Executive 
Council that the leaders of the C.I.0. 
who are responsible for the division 
within the ranks of Labor should face 
the facts, abandon the destructive 
policy which they have followed for 
years, and unite with the representa- 
tives of the American Federation of 
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Labor in a sincere and constructive 
effort to establish unity, cooperation 
and solidarity within the ranks of 
Labor. 

The convention committee consid- 
ered the E.C. Report on this subject 
and related resolutions, Nos. 44, and 
48. The following report, incorporat- 
ing the resolutions, was approved: 

Under the caption “Peace Negotia- 
tions With The C.1.0.” the Executive 
Council reports that during the year 
there was no conference between the 
committee representing the American 
Federation of Labor and the commit- 
tee representing the C.1.0. for the pur- 
pose of finding a basis for unity. In 
the meantime division, discord and 
disunity has existed in the ranks of 
labor; the situation has grown worse, 
confusion, distrust and bitterness have 
increased; that the C.1.0., in addititon 
to organizing the unorganized has de- 
voted much of its effort toward raid- 
ing organizations of the American 
Federation of Labor. The Executive 
Council voices the opinion that the 
leaders of the C.I.O. are responsible 
for the confusion and bitterness which 
has developed. 


Regardless of the attitude of the 
leaders of the C.I.0., your committee 
is convinced that our responsibility to 
the labor movement of the United 
States and Canada is such that we 
should unceasingly explore every ave- 
nue which would lead toward unity 
within the American labor movement. 
We are aware that a large portion of 
the rank and file of the C.I.0. deplore 
disunity as much as we do, and we owe 
it to these men and women to con- 
tinue, despite rebuffs that may be en- 
countered, to work steadily for con- 
ferences leading to the consummation 
of unity. ... 


Your committee, in view of all the 
facts concerning these negotiations, 
recommends that the President of the 
American Federation of Labor be in- 
structed to renew the invitation to the 
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United Mine Workers to reaffiliate, for 
the practical reason that the reaffilia- 
tion of the United Mine Workers 
should strengthen the American Fed- 
eration of Labor while proving help- 
ful to the United Mine Workers. We 
believe that in connection with such 
invitation to the United Mine Work- 
ers, full consideration should be given 
to the directions and authorizations 
given to the President of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor and the Ex- 
ecutive Council by the Boston Conven- 
tion, 1943. 


With these comments your commit- 
tee recommends approval of the Ex- 
ecutive Council’s report. 


Res. 44 


Whereas—The 87th Convention of 
the International Typographical Un- 
ion held at Grand Rapids, Michigan, 
August 19 through August 25, 1944, 
passed the following resolution: 


Resolved—That the 87th Inter- 
national Typographical Union Con- 
vention meeting in Grand Rapids, 
August 19 to 25, 1944, request that 
the two “peace” committees of the 
A. F. of L. and the C.I.0. begin im- 
mediate conferences to unite these 
two great labor organizations. 


Whereas—The differences between 
the A. F. of L. and other organized la- 
bor groups have continued for a pe- 
riod of time making it unlikely that 
unity in the ranks of labor will be 
achieved without some concrete indi- 
cation of a practical basis on which 
the A. F. of L. is willing to approach 
the problem, therefore, be it 

Resolved—That the A. F. of L. 
Peace Committee and Executive Coun- 
cil prepare a statement for the bene- 
fit of all A. F. of L. affiliates and 


members, containing the following in- 


formation: 


1. Those points on which there 
is a fundamental disagreement with 
the C.I.O. and/or other labor groups 
outside the A. F, of L. 


} 


= 
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2. The basis on which the A. F. 
of L. would be willing to settle such 
controversial points, and 


3. Present plans for bringing 
about a meeting which has for its 
purpose the exploration of possible 
avenues of reaching an understand- 
ing with these outside labor organi- 
zations. 

Res. 48 


Whereas—Unity of the trade union 
movement, for many years a matter of 
paramount concern to all keenly in- 
terested in the welfare of organized 
labor, is today more than ever de- 
sirable and urgent, and 

Whereas This division in organ- 
ized labor is bound to offer its ene- 
mies even greater advantage for at- 
tack in the post-war period, therefore, 
be it 

Resolved—That this convention of 
the American Federation of Labor in- 
struct the sub-committee of the Ex- 
ecutive Council, charged with the duty 
of negotiating with the Congress of 
Industrial Organizations, immediate- 
ly upon the adjournment of this con- 
vention, to invite the representatives 
of the Congress of Industrial Organi- 
zations to meet and explore again 
every practical possibility for bring- 
ing about unity within the labor move- 
ment, and be it further 


Resolved—That the sub-committee 
of the Executive Council appointed to 
negotiate with the United Mine Work- 
ers of America for the reaffiliation of 
that organization with the American 
Federation of Labor, be similarly in- 
structed to take the initiative in re- 
newing conferences with the repre- 
sentatives of the United Mine Work- 
ers of America in an effort to find a 
basis of adjustment and reaffiliation 
with the American Federation of La- 
bor, and be it further 

Resolved—That the President of the 
American Federation of Labor be 
given broad powers to summon the 
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aforesaid sub-committees and to take 
part with these sub-committees in fur- 
ther conferences with the representa- 
tives of the C.I.O. or the representa- 
tives of the United Mine Workers of 
America whenever, in his judgment, 
resumption of such conferences is ad- 
visable or opportune. 


Your committee recommends con- 
currence in Resolutions Nos. 44 
and 48, 


(1947, p. 163) The E.C. reported 
on efforts to bring about unity be- 
tween the A. F. of L. and the C.I.0. 
during the preceding year. The state- 
ment closed with the following dec- 
laration of intentions to continue ef- 
forts toward unity: 


The committee representing the Ex- 
ecutive Council, as well as the Execu- 
tive Council itself, conscious of the 
solemn obligation and the pledge it 
made to establish organic unity with- 
in the ranks of Labor in the United 
States, stands ready to meet with rep- 
resentatives of the C.I.0. for the reali- 
zation of this objective and the 
achievement of this purpose. We be- 
lieve that this is the first and primary 
requirement which should be met. All 
other things are incidental. We can 
not have peace and war at the same 
time. We can not pretend to work 
together in the legislative field while 
engaged in fighting and raiding each 
other in another field. We believe the 
rank and file in both the American 
Federation of Labor and the C.I.O. 
favor the establishment of organiza- 
tional unity immediately, and the ter- 
mination of strife, division, hatred and 
bitterness, 


The Executive Council stands 
ready to carry out the commitments it 
has made in favor of organizational 
unity within the ranks of Labor, and 
to join in laying the foundation for 
the establishment of such a united 
movement and to honestly and sin- 
cerely work out the details incidental 
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to the creation and establishment of 
such a united labor movement. 

(P. 595) Resolutions 13, 60, and 131 
were introduced into the convention, 
all calling for a united labor move- 
ment. The convention unanimously 
adopted the committee report as fol- 
lows: 


We recommend whole-hearted ap- 
proval of the principles followed by 
the Committee of the Executive Coun- 
cil in their conferences with the C.1I.O. 
The two organizations cannot work 
together in the political field while 
they are fighting over control of un- 
ions. When basic unity has been 
achieved through a united labor move- 
ment, unity and cooperation in all 
other fields and interests follow auto- 
matically. 


Now in the world crisis involving 
the future of Western Democracy, 
free trade unions should put their 
full strength in support of our Goy- 
ernment as well as in support of free 
trade unions of other countries. The 
American Federation of Labor has 
made its decision and taken its stand. 
We cannot endanger that purpose by 
alliance on any front with groups 
which are not with us on fundamental 
issues, 

We recommend approval of the po- 
sition of the Executive Council that 
it stands ready to carry out commit- 
ments made to lay a sound foundation 
upon which a structure of organic 
unity within the labor movement can 
be erected. (No separate action on 
the resolutions was required.) 


(1948, p. 234) Res. 4 instructed the 
A. F. of L. Executive Council “to ex- 
tend every endeavor to establish a 
national labor board consisting of rep- 
resentatives of all labor groups to 
plan and work toward the objective 
of a united labor movement.” 


Creation of Labor Board Proposed— 
(P. 242) Res. 4, 31, and 79 proposed 
that the American Federation of La- 
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bor support the principles embodied in 
the resolution adopted by the conven- 
tions of the American Federation of 
Musicians and the International Typo- 
graphical Union, to-wit: that a Na- 
tional Labor Board be created of rep- 
resentatives of all American labor 
groups to plan and work toward the 
objective of a united American labor 
movement, 


(P. 455) The convention acted 
jointly on Res. 4, 31, and 79 and unani- 
mously adopted the committee report 
as follows: 


The necessity for greater unity be- 
tween the groups of organized labor 
has never been more necessary than 
today. Unity of purpose and of ac- 
tion has always been one of the ideals 
of the American Federation of Labor. 
The fact that unity does not exist, is 
not evidence that it cannot be brought 
into existence. 

Since this convention has already 
expressed itself definitely and clearly, 
adequately and forcibly on this sub- 
ject, further comment and direction 
is quite unnecessary. However, your 
Committee strongly approves and 
heartily endorses the proposal for 
unity between the organized trade un- 
ion groups in our country. Issues hay- 
ing formerly divided the organized 
labor movement have largely, if not 
completely, disappeared. Whatever 
differences may remain are overshad- 
owed by the far more fundamental 
and serious problem and tasks con- 
fronting all of Labor; indeed the prob- 
lems of today are world-wide and in 
which the workers of our land must 
play an important part if we are to 
safeguard and operate throughout the 
world the spirit and doctrine of free- 
dom, justice and democracy. * 

Your Committee, supplemental to 
declarations and directions already 
approved, recommends that the Ex- 
ecutive Council constantly apply its 
efforts, through conferences with rep- 
resentatives of other organized groups 
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of labor, to the end that unity be 
achieved in the American trade union 
movement, in spirit and in substance 
and at the earliest possible oppor- 
tunity. 

(1949, p. 340) Res. 112 called upon 
the A. F. of L. to “go on record as 
urging the C.I.O. to return to the A. F. 
of L., and that the A. F. of L. further 
go on record as appealing to the re- 
sponsible leadership of the C.I.O. to 
answer this call for labor unity in 
America and that the necessary proce- 
dure to bring about a genuine united 
labor movement which will contain all 
organized labor in one strong organi- 
zation be set in motion. 

(P. 480) The convention acted 
jointly on Res. 18 and 112 and approv- 
ed the following committee recom- 
mendations: 


In considering Resolution No. 13, 
your Committee was advised that con- 
ferences have been held during the 
year between officers of the Federa- 
tion and the International Association 
of Machinists looking to the reaffilia- 
tion of that organization to the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor. While no 
final decisions have been reached, nei- 
ther have these conferences ended. 
Indeed negotiations are pending look- 
ing to further conferences. It is the 
sincere hope of the Committee, and 
we are confident of the affiliates, that 
these conferences may result in the 
early reaffiliation of this organization. 


Your Committee has considered 
Resolution No. 112 in connection with 
the foregoing and records itself in 
favor of the proposal submitted. This 
resolution deals with the subject of re- 
affiliation. Your Committee is more 
than ever impressed for the urgency 
for a greater united labor movement 
of trade unions pledged to the prin- 
ciples upon which our nation is found- 
ed and dedicated to the safeguarding 
and advancing of ideals of liberty, of 
freedom, of democracy; a labor move- 
ment not dominated, guided or con- 
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trolled by foreign governmental in- 
fluences or ideologies in conflict with 
those that have made for the great- 
ness of our people, enrichment of our 
free trade union movement and the 
attainment of the conditions of life 
and work we are at present enjoying. 


As indicated in our report of a year 
ago, “the necessity for greater unity 
between all groups of organized labor 
has never been more necessary than 
today. Unity of purpose and of ac- 
tion has always been one of the ideals 
of the American Federation of La- 
bor. The fact that unity does not 
exist, is not evidence that it cannot 
be brought into existence.” 


Then, too, we repeat, as then, that 
issues having formerly divided the la- 
bor movement have largely disappear- 
ed and that whatever of conflict may 
remain is overshadowed by far by the 
fundamental and serious problem con- 
fronting labor, not only here at home 
but in other lands as well. Now that 
we are about to unite on the labor 
front of free trade unions and enter 
the theatre of world labor affairs, the 
road to cooperation and unity is con- 
siderably smoother and should lead to 
the ultimate unison and the merging 
of all our separate divisions of labor 
here in our land under the banner of 
the American Federation of Labor. 


To this end we recommend and ap- 
prove, as we did a year ago, that the 
Executive Council constantly apply its 
efforts, through conferences with rep- 
resentatives of other organized groups 
of labor, to the end that unity be 
achieved in the American trade union 
movement, in spirit and in substance 
at the earliest possible opportunity. 


(1950, p. 82) The E.C. reported 
little progress toward effecting unity 
with the C.I.O. One conference was 
arranged but due to illness of Presi- 
dent Murray of the C.I.0. the meeting 
was recessed until such time as he 
could attend. 
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(P. 483) The following committee 
report unanimously approved: 

It is with mingled feelings of satis- 
faction and frustration that your 
Committee has reviewed this section 
of the Executive Council’s Report. 


We are encouraged in the fact that 
conferences and negotiations have 
been entered into with the representa- 
tives of the C.I.0. for the purpose of 
effectuating organic unity between 
our respective organizations. We are 
likewise pleased with tentative agree- 
ments reached thus far. But we do 
entertain some apprehension regard- 
ing the undue delay experienced in 
carrying forward these negotiations. 


It is our sincere hope the delay thus 
far encountered will in no way retard, 
defer, or derail the ultimate objective 
of organic unity between our respec- 
tive organizations. 

We are mindful of two previous ex- 
periences had of this nature and of 
harmful consequences that followed 
their failures. It is our earnest hope 
and desire that success will crown this 
third attempt. 


We commend the Executive Coun- 
cil for the excellence of their response 
and limitations imposed as to organi- 
zations to be embraced in those ne- 
gotiations. We are likewise pleased 
to note the early, willing and un- 
qualified acceptance by the C.I.O. of 
the nature and character of our re- 
sponse. 


We fully concur in the limitations 
imposed and procedure agreed to as 
best designed to realize an early con- 
summation of organic unity between 
the American Federation of Labor and 
the C.I.O. and with hope of ultimate- 
ly bringing into accord and affiliation 
the several unaffiliated and independ- 
ent groups and trade union organiza- 
tions. 

We are fully aware of the difficul- 
ties that have and may present them- 
selves in these negotiations. We are 
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confident, however, that our officers 
and representatives will approach 
these problems in the spirit of fair- 
ness, of fraternal regard and with an 
eye single toward the greater accom- 
plishments of a united labor federa- 
tion. Where there is a will, there is a 
way. 

But a short time past it was incon- 
ceivable, considered much less impos- 
sible that our respective federations 
of labor could and would unite in the 
field of international labor relations. 
Yet our diverted views and, in 
instances, conflicting activities soon 
gave ander impact of world require- 
ments for security of freedom and de- 
mecracy to a spirit of unity and of 
cooperation. This was impressively 
manifested in the conference of the 
free trade unions held in London, Eng- 
land, December last and at which the 
International Confederation of Free 
Trade Unions was founded. Unity of 
purpose and harmony of activity pre- 
vailed amongst the representatives of 
our respective organizations, through- 
out all meetings and conferences, and 
at no time then or since has there been 
the slightest division of opinion much 
less in action. To the contrary, as a 
result of the unity between our re- 
spective organizations a world united 
labor movement has been founded, 
and it would not have come into being 
without unity of purpose and action 
between the C.I.O. and the American 
Federation of Labor. 


Need we point out the spirit of co- 
operation and of unity which, at pres- 
ent, prevails in our legislative and 
political activities here at home and 


made possible by the deliberate, cun- — 


ning and dangerous attack made upon 
the foundations of the very structure 
of our trade unions by those whose 
authority to direct the destiny of the 
well-being of our people is now being 


a 


challenged in the political area. Sure- — 
ly if we can find accommodations to — 


live in peace and harmony and unite 


en 
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in the legislative and political field, 
like accommodations and understand- 
ings may be perfected to unite our 
forces into an organic body in the 
field of economic activities here at 
home. 


We are confident our officers, mem- 
bers of our conference committee and 
of the Executive Council are fully 
alert to the importance of the rewards 
at stake. We are equally confident 
they will so conduct themselves that, 
should perchance failure again attend 
their efforts, that blame or fault may 
not be attributed in any way to our 
organization, its officers or represent- 
atives, 


Never before in labor history and 
in the national and world crisis has 
there been greater necessity for unity 
in the forces of organized labor in 
America. Never before have our mili- 
tary needs been so desperately de- 
pendent upon unity of labor service 
to our nation and its people. Never 
before, since the leadership of our na- 
tion in world development and rela- 
tions, has it been so urgent for us to 
forego strife and friction, bitterness 
and division. 


Defense of our freedoms, our demo- 
cratic ideals, defense of free peoples 
everywhere and the emancipation of 
the millions upon millions living in a 
state of slavery, of serfdom, of en- 
forced labor in altogether too many 
parts of the world—all these require- 
ments demand we give way to the 
spirit of unity and of cooperation. 


By our example here in America, 
let us encourage divided movements 
in other free lands to unite. By our 
unity let us bring hope and encourage- 
ment to those workers of nations sub- 
jected constantly to the tyrannic and 
despotic rule of those who would pro- 
fess communal interest, but manifest 
that interest by enslavement of the 
masses, body, soul and mind. 


The goals to be achieved by organ- 
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ized labor in America today are great- 
er than mere control of separate la- 
bor forces here at home. These 
greater goals are to maintain and per- 
petuate our rights and liberties and 
blessings of democracy and to extend 
these rights, privileges and blessings 
to the millions upon millions who have 
been denied these fundamental rights 
of man and who are living in the 
shadows of the valleys of the op- 
pressed and the depressed. 


For these and other considerations, 
your Committee commends the officers 
and members of the Executive Coun- 
cil for the wisdom and good judgment 
manifested and recommends approval 
as well as continuance of their efforts 
and as reported on in this section of 
the Executive Council’s Report. 


We hope, too, that the consumma- 
tion of this reunion in the family of 
organized labor may presage an early 
and favorable consummation of a still 
greater concentration of organized 
labor within the folds of our Federa- 
tion and that this event is but a prel- 
ude to the greater hope and dream we 
sincerely trust will be realized within 
the very near future. 


(Pp. 324, 485) Res. 97: 


Whereas—Reactionary forces in the 
United States are united with the Na- 
tional Association of Manufactuurers 
to weaken the labor movement, and 


Whereas—These forces are respon- 
sible for the crippling of price con- 
trol, the legislative battles to install 
anti-labor laws, the blocking of pro- 
pressive legislation such as the Fair 
Employment Practices Committee, the 
Anti-Poll Tax bills and the Full Em- 
ployment Bill, and the Wagner-Ellen- 
der-Taft Housing Bill, and 


Whereas—All centers of the labor 
movement, A. F. of L., C.I.0., and the 
Railroad Brotherhoods, have by par- 
allel action organized their forces to 
fight against the attack of our living 
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standards and our labor organizations, 
and 


Whereas—This struggle to protect 
our democratic gains is weakened by 
lack of coordinated action by the en- 
tire labor movement, there, be it 


Resolved—That this Convention of 
the American Federation of Labor go 
on record as favoring labor unity and 
to cooperate with all organizations 
and in all communities for: (1) Im- 
provement of working and living con- 
ditions for all workers; (2) Safe- 
guarding and extending our demo- 
cratic rights to promote progressive 
legislation; (8) For unified political 
action by labor. 

(Gales 2 9) peat 

The A. F. of L. has repeatedly urged 
all bona fide trade union organizations 
outside its fold to join with it and 
unite the ranks of Labor. To the A. 
F. of L., the organic unification of 
Labor has never been a pious wish or 
2 maneuver through which to seek ad- 
vantage over trade unions outside its 
membership. To the A. F. of L., the 
full unity of Labor is a goal which 
can and must be realized as speedily 
as possible in the interest of every 
working man and working woman in 
the land. 

It is in this spirit that we have, on 
a number of occasions, pleaded with 
the C.I.O. to unite its ranks with ours. 
It has always been our firm conviction 
that such real unity would greatly 
strengthen the ranks of Organized 
Labor, insure the defeat of the Taft- 
Hartley reactionaries, and enhance 
the constructive influence of our great 
trade union movement in Congress, at 
administrative levels in Washington 
and in the nation as a whole. 


In the negotiations which ensued 
after the letter addressed by Presi- 
dent Philip Murray on April 4, 1950, 
real progress toward organic unity 
was being made when suddenly the 
conferences between our respective 
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representatives were halted. It is not 
the purpose of your committee to ex- 
plore the reasons for the obvious re- 
luctance of the C.1.0. to act on this 
vital problem. 


It is now more than a year since 
these organic unity negotiations were 
discontinued upon the initiative of 
the C.I.0. president. This cessation of 
negotiations was not of our choosing. 
The A. F. of L. has always been pre- 
pared to resume them. We believe 
it is both essential and timely that 
this convention go on record as to the 
basic principles and policies involved. 


The need for a united labor move- 
ment in America is evident to all trade 
unionists and progressive-minded citi- 
zens in our country. The need is ur- 
gent. There can be no substitute for 
organic Labor unity. Functional unity, 
as frequently proposed by C.I.O. rep- 
resentatives, is no substitute and can- 
not be accepted by the A, F. of L. 


With our country’s assumption of 
leadership of the democratic world, 
new and heavy responsibilities fall 
upon American Labor. These respon- 
sibilities and tasks must be fulfilled 
by Labor with the utmost energy and 
effectiveness. Otherwise, our nation 
will be unable to fulfill its great mis- 


sion of leading in the preservation and — 


protection of peace, freedom, and in 
the promotion of social justice and 


human well-being. But experience 


has shown beyond a shadow of doubt 


that American Labor cannot fully 


meet these new and urgent obliga- 
tions as long as its ranks are divided. 


Today, there is no reason whatso- 


ever for any bona fide free trade union 
organization remaining outside the 
ranks of the A. F. of L. Today, there 


is no difference at all over organiza- 


tion structure or form dividing the 


labor movement into two national fed- 
erations. With the exit of the C.I.0. 
from the WFTU and its joining with 
us in forming and building the 
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ICFTU, with the C.1.0. having purged 
its ranks of Communists, even this 
obstacle to organic unification has 
been removed. 


Fully mindful of our special respon- 
sibility, as the parent and the pre- 
dominant organization of American 
Labor, especially in this hour of crisis, 
the A. F. of L. will welcome the C.I.O. 
to unite organically with the A. F. 
of L. Such complete American Labor 
unity will prove a great boon to the 
American people and vastly strength- 
_en the ICFTU as the dynamic leader 
and galvanize the forces of free Labor 
in the vanguard of the fight for free- 
dom, peace, and social justice. We, 
therefore, urge a revival of negotia- 
tions with the C.I.0O. looking to an 
early consummation of organic unity 
between these two organizations. 


We cannot urge too strongly the 
present urgency for organic unity of 
all Labor organizations today not in 
our ranks. 


In this sense we propose to empower 
the incoming Executive Council to im- 
plement this declaration of policy to 
the end that organic unification of 
American Labor may soon be realized 
as an achievement of and for our la- 
bor movement, our nation, and the 
entire international free trade union 
movement, 


(P. 308) Res. 84 called attention to 
the apparent pending dissolution of 
the Labor Unity Committee and re- 
quested that officials of the A. F. of L. 
use every possible means of prevent- 
ing such dissolution, by extending to 
all other labor groups an invitation 
to join with the A. F. of L. in the 
establishment of a permanent Com- 
mittee from these groups to further 
the cause of labor unity and united 
labor action on all fronts. 


(P. 531) Your committee commends 
the course followed by your Executive 
Council in participating in the forma- 
tion and work of the United Labor 
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Policy Committee designed to seek 
greater participation for Labor in the 
government’s defense program A. F. 
of L. representatives rendered invalu- 
able service in the work of this com- 
mittee which consisted of representa- 
tives of the American Federation of 
Labor, the C.1.0., the International 
Association of Machinists, the Rail- 
way Labor Executives Association. 

Inasmuch as the objectives of the 
United Labor Policy Committee had 
been realized the representatives of 
the A. F. of L. withdrew on August 
28th and the United Labor Policy 
Committee ceased to exist. 


In this connection your committee 
also considered Resolution No. 84, de- 
signed to prevent the dissolution of 
this committee. Since the United La- 
bor Policy Committee is no longer in 
existence, your committee in lieu of 
this resolution recommends approval 
of the Executive Council’s action and 
of this section of the report of the 
Executive Council. 


(1952, p. 521) The convention ap- 
proved the report of the Committee 
on Resolutions as follows: 


The American Federation of Labor 
has been steadfast in its efforts to 
heal the breach in the ranks of or- 
ganized labor and to reestablish a 
united trade union movement in our 
country. 


Mindful of the urgency of achiev- 
ing complete labor unity, the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor has on a 
number of occasions initiated nego- 
tiations and conferences toward this 
end. But we must regretfully report 
to the convention that these negotia- 
tions have been interrupted and dis- 
continued by the C.I.O. 


The American Federation of Labor 
is prepared to resume these negotia- 
tions designed to achieve organic labor 
unity. We have a committee charged 
with conducting such negotiations to 
a successful conclusion. This commit- 
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tee will welcome the reopening of the 
negotiations for full organic unity of 
American labor when the C.I1.O. is 
ready to resume the deliberations. 


Developments at home and abroad 
have made it increasingly urgent that 
such organic unification be attained 
at the earliest date. Once again, we 
appeal to the C.I.O. to respond to the 
need of the hour and join with us in 
building a united labor movement in 
the United States. 

No Raiding Agreement—(19538, p. 
82) In conformity with the decision 
of the Executive Council, a committee 
which had been appointed to negoti- 
ate with the C.1.0. was reactivated, 
with representatives of the A F. of L. 
named to enter into conferences with 
a parallel committee from the C.I.O. 
and to report the outcome of the dis- 
cussions to the E.C. at its next fol- 
lowing meeting. Following the first 
meeting of this committee on April 
7, 1953, a statement was issued: 


We met today in good faith to try 
to achieve labor unity. Both sides 
came into the meeting with no prior 
conditions. Both sides agreed to ex- 
plore all the matters involved on their 
merits. 


There was a general discussion of 
all phases of the problem. In particu- 
lar, the conferees gave consideration 
to the problem of “raiding,” which, it 
was agreed, is not conducive to unity. 

The conferees decided to appoint a 
subcommittee of six—three from the 
A. F. of L. and three from the C.I.0.— 
to study the possibility of eliminating 
raiding between affiliates of the two 
organizations, as a prerequisite to 
achieving labor unity. 

The six-man subcommittee will also 
study the problems inherent in the 
structure and jurisdictional lines of 
the affiliated unions of the two organi- 
zations, 


The subcommittee was empowered 
to prepare a factual report and rec- 
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ommendations, as well as an agenda, 
for the next joint meeting of the full 
committees. This meeting will be held 
in Washington, D. C., during the first 
week of June. 


The Executive Council made report 
on subsequent meetings, and the re- 
sults therefrom, as follows: 


On May 4, 1953 the subcommittee 
met to study the statistical data of all 
representation cases that were filed 
with the National Labor Relations 
Board for a two-year period, covering 
1951-52. The subcommittee found, 
upon examining the statistical data, 
that an overwhelming majority of the 
raids initiated by A. F. of L. or C.1.0. 
unions failed and the net result of the 
total number of raids brought about 
a change of affiliation of less than two 
per cent of the total number of work- 
ers involved. It was decided that the 
subcommittee prepare the text of a 
no-raiding agreement to be presented 
to the next meeting of the full com- 
mittee. 

The A. F. of L. and C.I.0. commit- 
tees again met on June 2, and after 
examining the statistical data sub- 
mitted to it by the subcommittee, it 
determined that the principle of no 
raiding should be submitted to the 
executive councils of both organiza- 
tions for their consideration and then 
submitted to the conventions of both 
organizations. 

The committees then approved the — 
principles outlined for a no-raiding 
agreement and instructed the subcom- 
mittee to prepare the text of a no- 
raiding agreement. 

The subcommittee met again on 
June 17 and developed a no-raiding 
agreement in which it fully incorpo-— 
rated the provisions and principles as 
laid down by the full committee. 

The text of this agreement, which — 
has been approved by the Executive 
Council, follows: 


Whereas—The American Federa-_ 


" 


. 
: 
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tion of Labor and the Congress of In- 
dustrial Organizations appointed rep- 
resentatives to a joint committee to 
explore the possibilities of organic 
unity between the two organizations; 
and 

Whereas—This committee unani- 
mously agreed upon the following In- 
terim Report and Recommendations: 


“INTERIM REPORT AND RECOM- 
MENDATION OF THE JOINT 
COMMITTEE ON LABOR 
UNITY 


“The joint A F. of L.-C.I.O. Unity 
Committee is composed of nine repre- 
sentatives representing the A. F. of 
L. and 11 representatives representing 
the C.1.0. The members of the Com- 
mittee were authorized by the respec- 
tive federations to meet for the pur- 
pose of exploring the possibility of 
achieving organic unity between the 
two federations. 


“The Committee met on April 7, 
1953, in Washington, D.C. There was 
a general discussion of all phases of 
the problem. The Committee gave 
particular consideration to the prob- 
lem of ‘raiding’ between the federa- 
tions—attempts by unions affiliated 
with one of the federations to organ- 
ize and represent employes as to 
whom a union affiliated with the other 
federation was already recognized or 
certified as the collective bargaining 
representative. It was unanimously 
agreed that the elimination of raiding 
constitutes a necessary first condition 
to the achievement of unity. 


“At the meeting of April 7, the 
Committee appointed a subcommittee 
of six—three from each federation— 
to study the elimination of raiding be- 
tween affiliates of the two federations 
as a prerequisite to the achievement 
of organic unity, and also to study the 
problems created by the structure and 
Jurisdictional lines of the unions af- 
liated with the two organizations. The 
members of this subcommittee were 
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President George Meany, Secretary- 
Treasurer William F. Schnitzler and 
Vice President Matthew Woll, for the 
American Federation of Labor, and 
President Walter P. Reuther, Secre- 
tary-Treasurer James B. Carey and 
President David J. McDonald of the 
United Steelworkers of America for 
the Congress of Industrial Organiza- 
tions. 


“The subcommittee undertook a 
statistical study of all representation 
eases filed with the National Labor 
Relations Board within the last two 
years in which a collective bargaining 
relationship already existed with an 
A. F. of L. or C.1.0. union at the time 
a petition for certification as a repre- 
sentative was filed by a union from 
the other federation. Detailed data 
was collected as to each such case 
and a statistical summary prepared. 

“On June 2, 1953, the statistical 
study prepared by the subcommittee 
was submitted to a meeting of the 
full committee. The study covered a 
total of 1,245 cases over a two-year 
period —1951-1952—involving 366,470 
employes. In the labor board rep- 
resentation cases involving’ these 
366,470 employes, the petitioning un- 
ion was successful in gaining certifi- 
cation as the collective bargaining 
representative for approximately 62,- 
000 employes, or only 17 per cent of 
the total number of employes involved. 
Of these 62,000 employes, approxi- 
mately 35,000 were won from a C.I.0. 
union by a union affiliated with the 
A. F. of L. Approximately 27,000 
were won by a C.J.O. union from a 
union affiliated with the A. F. of L. 
The net change, therefore, of these 
raids involving 366,470 employes was 
8,000 or only approximately 2 per 
cent of the total number of employes 
involved. 

“The results of the study made by 
the subcommittee, as well as the ex- 
perience and knowledge of the mem- 
bers of the full Committee, compel 
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the conclusion that ‘raids’ between A. 
F. of L. and C.1.0. unions are destruc- 
tive of the best interests of the un- 
ions immediately involved and also of 
the entire trade union movement. In 
addition to the antogonisms between 
unions created by such raids, the wel- 
fare of the workers and the public is 
damaged. The overwhelming majority 
of such attempted raids fail, creating 
unrest, dissatisfaction and disunity 
among the workers involved. Even in 
the small proportion of cases where 
such attempts are successful they in- 
volve a drain of time and money far 
disproportionate to the number of em- 
ployes involved. They create indus- 
trial strain and conflict and they do 
nothing to add to the strength and 
capabilities of the trade union move- 
ment as a whole. 


“There are still millions of work- 
ing men and women who do not have 
the benefit of organization or collec- 
tive bargaining. The members of all 
unions affiliated with both federations 
would be benefited if the energies de- 
voted to raiding were devoted to the 
organization of those yet unorganized. 

“For these reasons the representa- 
tives of the American Federation of 
Labor and the Congress of Industrial 
Organizations who constitute’ the 
Unity Committee have agreed that the 
elimination of raiding between unions 
affiliated with the American Federa- 
tion of Labor and the Congress of In- 
dustrial Organizations would contrib- 
ute to the strength of the unions af- 
filiated with both federations, would 
materially benefit the entire nation by 
eliminating a source of industrial un- 
rest and conflict and would remove 
a serious barrier to ultimate organic 
unity between the two federations. 
They have therefore further agreed 
to recommend to the governing bodies 
of the American Federation of Labor 
and the Congress of Industrial Organ- 
izations that the following specific 
steps be taken to eliminate ‘raiding’ 
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between themselves and between their 
affiliates: 

“(1) Both the American Federation 
of Labor and the Congress of Indus- 
trial Organizations should adopt as a 
fundamental policy of both federa- 
tions this principle: No union affiliated 
with either federation shall attempt to 
organize or to represent employes as 
to whom an established bargaining 
relationship exists between their em- 
ployer and a union in the other fed- 
eration. 

“(2) This fundamental policy 
should be incorporated into the ‘no- 
raiding’ Agreement, attached hereto, 
entered into between the American 
Federation of Labor and its affiliates 
and the Congress of Industrial Organ- 
izations and its affiliates. 


“(3) Each federation should urge 
that its affiliated unions subscribe and 
become parties to this ‘no-raiding’ 
Agreement.” 

(Proposed No Raiding Agreement) 

Whereas—The American Federa- 
tion of Labor and the Congress of In- 
dustrial Organizations have each ac- 
cepted the report and recommenda- 
tions of the Joint Committee and have 
each recommended to the unions af- 
filiated with it that they subscribe to 
this no-raiding Agreement, which 
shall be enforceable by and against 
any union signatory thereto; and 

Whereas—The parties hereto ac- 
cept these recommendations, recogniz- 
ing that definite, tangible and valuable 
advantages will accrue to each of 
them through the elimination of raids 
on their established jurisdictions; 

Now, therefore, the parties signa- 
tory hereto, in consideration of the 
matters set forth above and the mu- 
tual promises set forth below, do here- 
by agree as follows: 


1. As used herein the term “federa- — 
tion’ means the American Federation 


of Labor and the Congress of Indus- 
trial Organizations; the term “union” 


Por peters 
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means any national or international 
union afiiliated with either the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor or the Con- 
gress of Industrial Organizations 
which is signatory hereto and each of 
the federations; the term “local” 
means any local union, council, joint 
board, or other organization engaged 
in the representation of employes, 
which is a part of, subsidiary to or 
chartered by a union as herein de- 
fined, and also includes any Federal 
labor union, department, local indus- 
trial union, organizing committee or 
council engaged in the representation 
of employes which is chartered direct- 
ly by either of the federations; the 
phrase “established bargaining re- 
lationship” means any situation in 
which a union or a local, as herein de- 
fined, either (a) has been recognized 
by the employer (which for this pur- 
pose shall include any governmental 
agency) as the collective bargaining 
representative for the employes in- 
volved for a period of one year or 
more, or (b) is certified by the Nation- 
al Labor Relations Board or other 
Federal or State Agency having juris- 
diction, as the collective bargaining 
representative for the employes. 


2. The American Federation of La- 
bor and each union signatory hereto 
affiliated with it, and each of them, 
agrees that neither it nor any of its 
locals will, directly, or indirectly, (a) 
organize or represent or attempt to 
organize or represent employes as to 
whom an established bargaining re- 
lationship exists with the Congress of 
Industrial Organizations or with any 
union which is signatory hereto af- 
filiated with the Congress of Indus- 
trial Organizations (including any of 
the locals of such union); (b) seek to 
represent, or obtain the right to rep- 
resent, such employes or to disrupt the 
established bargaining relationship; 
or (c) engage in any cessation of 
work or refusal to transport, install 
or otherwise work on or with mate- 
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rials or any other form of concerted 
activity in support of an attempt to 
organize or represent such employees 
by a union other than the union which 
has the established bargaining rela- 
tionship. 

3. The Congress of Industrial Or- 
ganizations and each union signatory 
hereto affiliated with it, and each of 
them, agrees that neither it nor any 
of its locals will, directly or indirect- 
ly, (a) organize or represent or at- 
tempt to organize or represent em- 
ployees as to whom an established 
bargaining relationship exists with 
the American Federation of Labor or 
with any union which is signatory 
hereto affiliated with the American 
Federation of Labor (including any 
of the locals of such union); (b) seek 
to represent, or obtain the right to 
represent, such employees or to dis- 
rupt the established bargaining rela- 
tionship; or (c) engage in any cessa- 
tion of work or refusal to transport, 
install or otherwise work on or with 
materials or any other form of con- 
certed activity in support of an at- 
tempt to organize or represent such 
employees by a union other than the 
union which has the established bar- 
gaining relationship. 

4. Each of the parties signatory 
hereto agrees to file with the Secre- 
tary-Treasurer of the federation with 
which it is affiliated the name and 
address of a representative who is 
authorized to receive all complaints 
of violation of this Agreement. The 
Secretary-Treasurer of each federa- 
tion shall transmit such names and 
addresses to the Secretary-Treasurer 
of the other contracting federation, 
who shall make distribution of such 
information to each of the unions 
signatory hereto affiliated with his 
federation. If any party shall fail to 
comply with this provision, the presi- 
dent of that organization shall be 
deemed to be such representative. 


5. Each of the parties hereto agrees 
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to settle all disputes which may arise 
in connection with this Agreement in 
accordance with the following proce- 
dure: 

(a) Any union a party hereto which 
claims that any other union a party 
hereto (including any local of such a 
union) which is affiliated with the 
other federation has violated the pro- 
visions of this Agreement shall im- 
mediately notify in writing the rep- 
resentative of the union complained 
against, designated in accordance 
with paragraph 4 of this Agreement, 
and shall also notify the Secretary- 
Treasurer of the federation with 
which that union is affiliated. 

(b) The authorized representatives 
of the unions involved shall make 
every effort to settle the dispute. 


(c) In the event the dispute is not 
settled within 15 days after the mail- 
ing of the notification provided for in 
paragraph (a), the Secretary-Treas- 
urers of the federations, or their des- 
ignated representatives, shall meet 
to attempt to achieve compliance with 
this Agreement. 


(d) In the event that the authorized 
representatives of the unions involved 
are unable to settle the dispute with- 
in 15 days after the mailing of the 
notification provided for in paragraph 
(a), either union or the Secretary- 
Treasurer of either federation may, 
not earlier than five days thereafter, 
submit the dispute to the Impartial 
Umpire herein provided for. 

(e) In any dispute submitted to him 
in accordance with the provisions of 
this paragraph, the Impartial Umpire 
shall have jurisdiction only to deter- 
mine whether the acts complained of 
constitute a violation of this Agree- 
ment. 

(f) A complaining union may with- 
draw its complaint of violation of this 
Agreement at any time prior to de- 
cision by the Impartial Umpire, in 
which event the pending proceeding 
shall terminate. 
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6. The parties hereto agree that 
that the Impartial Umpire under this 
agreement shall be jointly appointed 
by the President of the Congress of 
Industrial Organizations and _ the 
President of the American Federation 
of Labor. The Impartial Umpire shall 
decide any case referred to him with- 
in 30 days unless an extension of time 
is agreed to by the parties to the dis- 
pute or is requested by the Umpire 
and agreed to by the parties. The 
decision of the Impartial Umpire in 
any case referred or submitted to him 
under the terms of this Agreement 
shall be final and binding. 


7. Each of the parties signatory 
hereto agrees that, in any case in 
which it is found that it, or any of its 
locals, has violated the provisions of 
this Agreement, it will cease such 
violation and will not, directly or in- 
directly, during the term of this 
Agreement, represent or seek to rep- 
resent the employees involved, and 


that it will, in addition, take the fol- — 
lowing remedial action upon request — 


of the complaining union: 


(a) Any petition for representation — 
rights filed with the National Labor — 


Relations Board, or any other appro- 
priate federal or state agency, shall 
be immediately withdrawn. 


(b) Any claims for recognition 


which may have been submitted to — 


the employer will be withdrawn im- 
mediately. 


8. Each union signatory hereto 


agrees to be bound by the provisions ~ 
of this Agreement with respect only — 
to such unions affiliated with the other — 


federation as are then signatory here- 
to or which may thereafter become 
signatory hereto. The parties further 
agree that any party to this Agree- 
ment to whom they are so bound shall 


have the right to institute such ac- 


tions or proceedings as may be neces- 
sary to compel compliance with the 
terms of this Agreement only after 


on 


‘i 
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exhausting all of the steps provided 
herein. 

9. (a) The American Federation of 
Labor and the Congress of Industrial 
Organizations agree that this Agree- 
ment will be submitted for approval 
to their respective conventions next 
forthcoming. 

(b) All of the parties signatory 
hereto agree that this Agreement 
shall not become effective unless both 
o£ such conventions approve the 
Agreement and that, if so approved, 
the Agreement shall then become 
effective on January 1, 1954, as to 
all parties then signatory to it; the 
Agreement shall become effective with 
respect to parties who become signa- 
tories to it subsequent to January 1, 
1954, on the date of their signature. 


(c) This Agreement shall not apply 
to disputes in which representation 
proceedings are pending before the 
National Labor Relations Board, or 
other appropriate federal or state 
agency, on January 1, 1954, and so 
long as such proceedings are pending. 
Both organizations will exercise their 
best efforts, in the interim, to mini- 
mize such disputes. 


10. This Agreement shall expire on 
December 31, 1955. 


11. This Agreement, and its faith- 
ful observance is the first and essen- 
tial step toward the achievement of 
organic unity between the American 
Federation of Labor and the Congress 
of Industrial Organizations, a goal to 
which both organizations wholeheart- 
edly subscribe. It is the intention of 
both parties to continue their joint 
meetings in the endeavor to achieve 
this objective. 

In witness whereof, the parties 
hereto by the authorized representa- 
tives, have hereunder set their hands 

and seals. 
; 


: After fully considering the benefits 
and advantages to be gained through 
a no-raiding agreement, the Execu- 


tive Council recommends the appro- 
val of this agreement to the conven- 
tion. 

(P. 635) Convention unanimously 
approved recommendations of its com- 
mittee as follows: 

Your committee has given a careful 
review of the foregoing recommenda- 
tions of the Executive Council. We 
firmly believe that the proposed 
agreement is the first and indispensa- 
ble step toward the achievement of 
organic unity between the American 
Federation of Labor and the Congress 
of Industrial Organizations; that its 
terms and purposes are in the best 
interests of the American Federation 
of Labor, its affiliates and the labor 
movement as a whole; and that its 
adoption would be in the public in- 
terest and to the benefit of our entire 
country. 

Accordingly, your committee strong- 
ly recommends to this convention the 
approval of this portion of the Execu- 
tive Council’s Report and the adop- 
tion of the proposed no-raiding agree- 
ment in the form approved and set 
forth by the Executive Council. 


(P. 605) Your Committee on In- 
dustrial Relations has given full study 
and consideration to the problem of 
industrial relations as it will affect 
the laboring men and women of our 
country, not only for the coming year, 
but for many years to come. 


Mindful of the industrial setup of 
our country, with particular emphasis 
on the fact that 225 corporations em- 
ploy more than one-fifth of all of the 
wage earners of America; taking into 
consideration the special interests now 
in control of our government and fa- 
voring those 225 corporations which 
dictate industrial relations through 
the National Association of Manu- 
facturers and the Chambers of Com- 
merce; taking also into consideration 
that for the year of 1952 we had 
41,800 cases of infringement and vio- 
lations of the poor wage and hour 
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law as presently constituted and pro- 
viding for only 75¢c per hour. Yes, we 
are mindful because of the foregoing 
and of other economic factors which 
govern industrial relations between la- 
bor and industry in the United States, 
that Labor is in for a tough deal, dic- 
tated by the mercenary group in con- 
trol of industry and in control of the 
government. 

The National Association of Manu- 
facturers and the proponents of in- 
dustrial cycles of boom and bust are 
talking more and more about a 
“creeping depression” which will 
make itself felt more and more be- 
cause of a slow-down of defense or- 
ders. The money changers and in- 
dustrialists of the country would love 
to see an economic depression be- 
cause economic depression plus the 
Taft-Hartley Enslavement Act will 
make for that kind of union-busting 
and will change the entire picture of 
industrial relations in the United 
States. 


Your Committee on Industrial Re- 
lations is cognizant of the fact that 
the American way of life and present 
day labor standards and conditions 
enjoyed by the wage earners of the 
country are the result of collective 
bargaining relations at the conference 
table and mutually agreed upon in co- 
operative action between Labor and 
management. We know that the pol- 
icy of the American Federation of 
Labor is just that; mainly harmonious 
Labor-Management relations. 


Your Committee on Industrial Re- 
lations therefore hails with joy the 
move for unity within the House of 
Labor, for only a united house of 
Labor may at this time, in face of 
creeping depression, in face of special 
favoritism given to the special in- 
terests or our millionaire and billion- 
aire corporations, in face of growing 
indication on the part of the judiciary 
to shackle Labor by the weapon of 
injunction, yes, in face of all the fore- 
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going, a united labor movement will 
create the kind of atmosphere, will 
create the fundamentals so essential 
to give Labor a chance and an oppor- 
tunity to bargain collectively and ef- 
fectively under the most trying con- 
ditions. 

We call attention to and commend 
President Meany’s clear cut enuncia- 
tion of basic principles necessary for 
the full realization of such unity:— 
“That there is a tradition in this or- 
ganization, that in union there is 
strength, and that it is the duty of 
the strong union, if it can possibly 
do so, to help the weak union in an- 
other trade—not to destroy the weak 
union.” 

We cannot emphasize too strongly 
that collective bargaining and indus- 
trial relations by your united Labor 
movement is one thing and collective 
bargaining and industrial relations 
with the House of Labor divided is 
another. 

Your Committee on Industrial Re- 
lations recommends unanimous ap- 
proval on the part of the 72nd Con- 
vention assembled in the City of St. 
Louis, 
Meany and the Executive Council of 


of the action of President 


the American Federation of Labor to 


pursue to a successful conclusion the 
merger of all of our unions within 


the United States so that Labor may — 


truly enjoy the kind of industrial re- 
lations which will make for a better 


America and a successful trade un- 


ion movement. 
A unified labor movement would 


make possible the wide use of the 


union label, the union button and the 


union card, which if used by the wage — 
earners of the country would revolu- — 


tionize 
management and Labor, reduce strikes 
to a minimum and raise labor stand- 
ards and conditions. 

(Pp. 82, 634) Division in the ranks 
of organized labor in America is detri- 
mental not only to the strength and 


industrial relations between 
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effectiveness of the trade union move- 
ment, but also to the economic well 
being of men and women who work 
for wages throughout the land. For 
the past 18 years the American Fed- 
eration of Labor has sought, sincere- 
ly and diligently, to resolve differ- 
ences and establish a basis of agree- 
ment on which organic unity within 
the American trade union movement 
could be reestablished. 


Such organic unity has been and 
continues to be the objective of the 
American Federation of Labor. So 
long as the ranks of Labor are divid- 
ed, Labor will continue to be weak- 
ened. Only the enemies of Labor ben- 
efit from the lack of Labor solidarity 
inevitably resulting from the split. 
There is no trade union reason for 
the division in Labor ranks. Nor is 
there an obstacle to unity that could 
not be overcome by earnest and dedi- 
cated men intent on repairing the 
long and costly rifts and bringing 
about organic unity of American 
labor. 

During the past year, fresh, firm 
and rewarding steps have been taken 
by the American Federation of Labor 
for the purpose of bringing about an 
agreement with the Congress of In- 
dustrial Organizations which would 
pave the way toward eventual unifi- 
cation. 

The Executive Council, acting at the 
special meeting held on November 25, 
1952, appointed a committee headed 
by President Meany to renew discus- 
sions with an official committee of the 
C.1.0. The two committees met on 
April 7, 1953, both sides entering the 
meeting with no prior conditions and 
exploring all phases of the problem. 
They gave joint consideration to the 
problem of “raiding” as one of the 
first obstacles to be overcome. 

A subcommittee of six, with three 
members from each organization, was 
authorized to study the problems in- 
volved in the structure and jurisdic- 
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tional lines of the two federations. A 
joint study was undertaken by the 
subcommittee of all representation 
cases filed with the National Labor 
Relations Board over a two-year pe- 
riod covering 1951-52, in order to as- 
certain the extent of raiding and eval- 
ulate its results. It was found in 
1,245 cases, involving 366,470 em- 
ployees, the net change as the result 
of the raids was confined to only 8,000 
employees, or only about two per cent 
of the total number involved in these 
cases. The facts revealed in this study 
point up the disproportionate drain on 
the time and money of the unions 
concerned in relation to the negligible 
results. They highlighted the need to 
extend union organization to millions 
of workers yet unorganized as the 
area to which all energies of the labor 
movement should be directed instead 
of the costly fraternal strife involved 
in raiding. 

At a joint meeting of the American 
Federation of Labor and the Congress 
of Industrial Organizations commit- 
tees on June 2, it was agreed to sub- 
mit a draft of a no-raiding agreement 
to the executive councils of both or- 
ganizations for their consideration, 
followed by its submission to the re- 
spective conventions of the two fed- 
erations. 

At a meeting on June 17, 1953, the 
subcommittee drew up the draft of the 
text of a no-raiding agreement incor- 
porating the provisions and principles 
agreed upon and laid down by the full 
A. F. of L.-C.1.0. Committee. 


The proposed no-raiding agreement 
would be binding upon national and 
international unions only upon sign- 
ing this agreement, and will then be- 
come applicable to all local affiliates 
of such national and international un- 
ions. The agreement will also apply 
to all local unions, councils and de- 
partments directly chartered by the 
American Federation of Labor. The 
agreement, upon approval, would go 
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into effect, on January 1, 1954, and 
extend over a two-year term, expir- 
ing on December 31, 1955. 


The Executive Council of the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor, at its meet- 
ing held in Chicago last August, gave 
thorough study to the terms of the 
proposed A. F. of L.-C.I.0. no-raiding 
agreement. After fully considering 
the benefits and advantages to be 
gained through such an agreement, 
the Executive Council recommends 
that this convention give this agree- 
ment its approval. 


In devising the terms of the pro- 
posed agreement, we were conscious 
of the need to establish a workable 
procedure whereby jurisdictional dif- 
ferences could be resolved within the 
trade union movement itself, and 
without opening a way to the in- 
fringement by the governmental 
bodies of the principles and preroga- 
tives of self-government within the 
structure of organized labor. 


Your committee has given a careful 
review of the foregoing recommenda- 
tions of the Executive Council. We 
firmly believe that the proposed agree- 
ment is the first and indispensable 
step toward the achievement of or- 
ganic unity between the American 
Federation of Labor and the Congress 
of Industrial Organizations; that its 
terms and purposes are in the best 
interests of the American Federation 
of Labor, its affiliates and the labor 
movement as a whole; and that its 
adoption would be in the public in- 
terest and to the benefit of our entire 
country. 


Accordingly, your committee strong- 
ly recommends to this convention the 
approval of this portion of the Execu- 
tive Council’s Report and the adop- 
tion of the proposed no-raiding agree- 
ment in the form approved and set 
forth by the Executive Council. 


(P. 54) In its annual report on 
this subject, the Executive Coun- 
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cil referred to the report on labor 
unity to the 72nd Convention sub- 
mitted by the convention Committee 
on Executive Council’s Report. Be- 
cause of its vital importance in the 
history of the American labor move- 
ment, the 1954 Report of the Execu- 
tive Council on this subject is included 
in its entirety: 

Division in the ranks of organized 
labor in America is detrimental not 
only to the strength and effectiveness 
of the trade union movement, but also 
to the economic well being of men and 
women who work for wages through- 
out the land. For the past 18 years 
the American Federation of Labor has 
sought, sincerely and diligently, to 
resolve differences and establish a 
basis of agreement on which organic 
unity within the American trade un- 
ion movement could be reestablished. 


Such organic unity has been and 
continues to be the objective of the 
American Federation of Labor. So 
long as the ranks of Labor are divid- 
ed, Labor will continue to be weak- 
ened, Only the enemies of Labor 


benefit from the lack of Labor soli- 


darity inevitably resulting from the 
split. There is no trade union reason 
for the division in Labor ranks. Nor 
is there an obstacle to unity that could 
not be overcome by earnest and dedi- 
cated men intent on repairing the 


long and costly rifts and bringing — 
unity of American — 


about organic 
Labor. 


During the past year, fresh, firm 


and rewarding steps have been taken 
by the American Federation of Labor 
for the purpose of bringing about an 
agreement with the Congress of In- 
dustrial Organizations which would 


— 


* tie. 


pave the way toward eventual unifi- — 


cation. 


The Executive Council, acting at the ~ 


special meeting held on November 25, 


1952, appointed a committee to renew 


discussions with an official committee 
of the C.I.O. The two committees met 


«9 
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on April 7, 1953, both sides entering 
the meeting with no prior conditions 
and exploring all phases of the prob- 
lem. They gave joint consideration to 
the problem of “raiding” as one of 
the first obstacles to be overcome. 

A subcommittee of six, with three 
members from each organization, was 
authorized to study the problems in- 
volved in the structure and jurisdic- 
tional lines of the two federations. 
A joint study was undertaken by the 
subcommittee of all representation 
eases filed with the National Labor 
Relations Board over a two-year pe- 
riod covering 1951-52, in order to as- 
certain the extent of raiding and eval- 
uate its results. It was found in 1,245 
cases, involving 366,470 employees, 
the net change as the result of the 
raids was confined to only 8,000 em- 
ployees, or only about two per cent 
of the total number involved in these 
cases. The facts revealed in this study 
point up the disproportionate drain 
on the time and money of the unions 
concerned in relation to the negligi- 
ble results. They highlighted the need 
to extend union organization to mil- 
lions of workers yet unorganized as 
the area to which all energies of the 
labor movement should be directed 
instead of the costly fraternal strife 
involved in raiding. 

At a joint meeting of the American 
Federation of Labor and the Congress 
of Industrial Organizations Commit- 
tees on June 2, it was agreed to sub- 
mit a draft of a no-raiding agreement 
to the Executive Councils of both or- 
ganizations for their consideration, 
followed by its submission to the re- 
spective conventions of the two fed- 
erations. 


At a meeting on June 17, 1953, the 
subcommittee drew up the draft of 
the text of a no-raiding agreement 
incorporating the provisions and prin- 
ciples agreed upon and laid down by 
the full A. F. of L.-C.1.0. Committee. 

The proposed no-raiding agreement 
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would be binding upon national and 
international unions only upon sign- 
ing this agreement, and will then be- 
come applicable to all local affiliates 
of such national and international un- 
ions. The agreement will also apply 
to all local unions, councils and de- 
partments directly chartered by the 
American Federation of Labor. The 
agreement, upon approval, would go 
into effect on January 1, 1954, and 
extend over a two-year term, expiring 
on December 31, 1955. 

The Executive Council of the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor, at its 
meeting held in Chicago last August, 
gave thorough study to the terms of 
the proposed A. F. of L.-C.I.O. no- 
raiding agreement. After fully con- 
sidering the benefits and advantages 
to be gained through such an agree- 
ment, the Executive Council recom- 
mends that this convention give this 
agreement its approval. 


In devising the terms of the pro- 
posed agreement, we were conscious 
of the need to establish a workable 
procedure whereby jurisdictional dif- 
ferences could be resolved within the 
trade union movement itself, and 
without opening a way to the in- 
fringement by the governmental 
bodies of the principles and preroga- 
tives of self-government within the 
structure of organized labor. 

Your committee has given a care- 
ful review of the foregoing recom- 
mendations of the Executive Council. 
We firmly believe that the proposed 
agreement is the first and indispensa- 
ble step toward the achievement of 
organic unity between the American 
Federation of Labor and the Congress 
of Industrial Organizations; that its 
terms and purposes are in the best 
interests of the American Federation 
of Labor, its affiliates and the labor 
movement as a whole; and that its 
adoption would be in the public in- 
terest and to the benefit of our en- 
tire country. 
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Accordingly, your committee strong- 
ly recommends to this convention the 
approval of this portion of the Ex- 
ecutive Council’s Report and the 
adoption of the proposed no-raiding 
agreement in the form approved and 
set forth by the Executive Council. 


Early in December, our President 
was advised by the President of the 
C.1.0. that the C.I.O. Convention had 
endorsed the proposed No Raiding 
Agreement, and arrangements were 
made for an A. F. of L.-C.1.0. Unity 
Committee meeting on December 16, 
1958, in Washington, D. C. 

The A. F. of L.-C.1.0. Unity Com- 
mittee met on December 16, 1953, and 
decided that the officers of both or- 
ganizations would secure as many 
authorizations as possible from their 
affiliated international unions to be- 
come signatory to the No-Raiding 
Agreement. 

On June 9, a further meeting of 
the A. F. of L.-C.1.0. Unity Commit- 
tee was held in the City of Washing- 
ton, at which time the officers of the 
American Federation of Labor and 
the Congress of Industrial Organiza- 
tions officially signed the No-Raiding 
Pact in behalf of 65 international un- 
ions of the American Federation of 
Labor and 29 international unions of 
the Congress of Industrial Organiza- 
tions, after which the following state- 
ment was issued: 


This is an historic day for Amer- 
ican labor. 


The first constructive step to- 
ward labor peace and a united labor 
movement since 1936 has been taken 
here this afternoon. 


Unions affiliated with the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor (65) and 
with the Congress of Industrial Or- 
ganizations (29) have signed a two- 
year no-raiding agreement. 

This agreement represents a 
cease-fire. During the two-year 
truce, the Joint A. F. of L.-C.LO. 


Unity Committee will go to work 
on the manifold problems involved 
in bringing about a merger of the 
two major labor federations into a 
single, united labor movement. 


Some of these problems are rel- 
atively simple. Others are extreme- 
ly intricate and difficult, because of 
jurisdictional over-lapping, long- 
standing animosities and structural 
differences in the various industries 
and unions affected. All such ob- 
stacles, however, can and should be 
overcome, by negotiation in good 
faith and a common determination 
to achieve labor unity. 


We are confident that this goal, — 
so beneficial to the workers we rep- 
resent and to the nation as a whole, — 
can be accomplished before the 
truce expires. 


Our confidence is based upon the 
expectation that the successful op-— 
eration of the no-raiding agreement 
will usher in an era of good feeling 
and cooperation in the labor move- 
ment; that the signatory unions 
will gain substantial benefits from 
the cessation of hostilities, and that 
they never again will want to go 
back to fighting and raiding each 
other. § 

We are mindful of the fact the 
during the past 18 years repeated — 
efforts to heal the breach in the 
labor movement have ended up in 
failure. 


In each instance, continuing hos-_ 
tilities made the task of the peace- 
makers impossible. 


This is a new and more practical 
approach. For the first time it per-— 
mits the negotiation of labor unity 
in an atmosphere of peace. * 


The no-raiding agreement signed 
today remains open for further sig- 
natures by unions from both parent 
organizations. This committee is 
not disappointed because we do not 
have 100 per cent subscription to 
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the plan at the outset. We antici- 
pate that virtually every union in- 
volved in jurisdictional strife will 
come in within a reasonable time. 
A special subcommittee will pro- 
ceed at once to attempt to iron out 
minor differences which at present 
stand in the way of securing a sub- 
stantial number of additional sig- 
natures to the agreement. 


Labor in modern America can no 
longer afford to be divided. We 
cannot waste our strength and sub- 
stance in civil war while the ene- 
mies of human progress step up 
their attack on us on the economic, 
political and legislative fronts. 

Ours is a growing country and 
Labor must grow with it. We have 
a solemn duty to organize the un- 
organized, instead of raiding each 
other’s members. The signing of 
the no-raiding agreement today will 
permit us to concentrate our energy 
and our effort on the basic trade 
union goal. 


Pursuant to Section 6 of the No- 
Raiding Agreement between the 
American Federation of Labor and the 
the President of the A. F. of L. and 
the President of the C.I.0. jointly ap- 
pointed Mr. David L. Cole as official 
umpire under the No-Raiding Agree- 
ment, effective the 9th day of 
June, 1954, with all of the rights, 
powers and duties prescribed therein 
and subject to the terms of the agree- 
ment to be entered into between the 
presidents of the respective federa- 
tions and their affiliates signatory to 
the No-Raiding Agreement and Mr. 
David L. Cole. 


It was further decided that a joint 
dinner would be held on June 29, 
1954, in the City of Washington, at 
which time the signatories to the No- 
Raiding Agreement would have an 
opportunity to meet each other, and 
invitations were extended as well to 
organizations that had not signed 
the No-Raiding Agreement. 
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At the time this report was written, 
four additional A. F, of L. interna- 
tional unions had signed the No-Raid- 
ing Agreement, and are listed with 
the following: 


Affiliates of the American Federation 
of Labor 
Appendix “A” 
1. National 
Union 


Agricultural Workers 


Airline Dispatchers Association 


Aluminum Workers International 
Union 


4. International Association of Heat 
& Frost Insulators and Asbestos 
Workers 

Journeymen Barbers, Hairdress- 
ers, Cosmetologists & Proprietors’ 
International Union of America 


Al 


6. Bricklayers, Masons & Plasterers’ 
International Union of America 


Broom & Whisk 


ban 


International 

Makers’ Union 

8. Building Service Employes’ Inter- 
national Union 

9. Cement, Lime & Gypsum Work- 

ers International Union 

International Chemical Workers 

Union 

Cigar Makers’ International Un- 

ion of America 

International Association of 

Cleaning & Dye House Workers 

Coopers’ International Union of 

North America 

Commercial Telegraphers’ Union 

Diamond Workers’ Protective 

Union of America 

International Union of Doll & 


Toy Workers of the United States 
and Canada 


17. Distillery, Rectifying & Wine 
Workers’ International Union of 
America 

18. International Union of Elevator 
Constructors 
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38. 


39. 


40. 


. Flight Engineers’ 


. International Ladies’ 
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International Brotherhood of 
Electrical Workers 

International Association of Fire 
Fighters 

International 
Association 


. American Flint Glass Workers’ 


Union 
Glass Bottle Blowers Association 
of the United States and Canada 


. The Granite Cutters’ Internation- 


al Association of America 
International Union of Journey- 
men Horseshoers of the United 
States and Canada 


. United Hatters’ Cap & Millinery 


Workers International Union 


Insurance Agents International 
Union 
. International Association of 


Machinists 


Garment 
Workers’ Union 


. International Jewelry Workers’ 
Union 
. International Union of Wood, 


Wire & Metal Lathers 


. National Association of Letter 


Carriers 
Brotherhood of Maintenance of 
Way Employes 


. Amalgamated Meat Cutters & 


Butcher Workmen of North 
America 

International Molders and Foun- 
dry Workers Union of N. A. 


American Federation of 
Musicians 


. Metal Polishers, Buffers, Platers 


& Helpers International Union 
International Association of Mar- 
ble, Slate & Stone Polishers, Rub- 
bers & Sawyers, Tile & Marble 
Helpers & Terazzo Helpers 
International Metal Engravers & 
Marking Device Workers Union 
Operative Plasterers’ & Cement 


41. 


42. 


43. 


44, 


45. 


46. 


AT. 


48, 


49, 


50. 


51. 


52. 


53. 


54. 


5d. 


56. 


7. 
58. 


59. 


60. 


United Association of Journey- 
men & Apprentices of the Plumb- 
ing & Pipe Fitting Industry of 
the United States and Canada 
National Postal Transport 
Association 

International Plate Printers, Die 
Stampers and Engravers Union 
of North America 

Mason’s International Association 
of United States and Canada 
International Photo-Engravers’ 
Union of North America 
International Brotherhood of 
Paper Makers 

Railway Patrolmen’s Internation- 
al Union 


Brotherhood of Railway & Steam- 
ship Clerks, Freight Handlers, 
Express & Station Employes 


Retail Clerks International 
Association 

National Association of Post 
Office & Railway Mail Handlers 
Brotherhood of Railroad Signal- 
men of America 

International Stereotypers’ & 
Electrotypers’ Union of North 
America 

Stove Mounters International 
Union of North America 
Switchmen’s Union of North 
America 

Brotherhood of Sleeping Car 
Porters 

Amalgamated Association of 


Street, Electric Railway & Motor — 


Coach Employes of America 
American Federation of State, 
County & Municipal Employes 
American Federation of Teachers 
United Textile Workers of 
America 

Tobacco Workers International 
Union 


American Wire Weavers Protec- 
tive Association 
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61. International Alliance of Bill 

Posters & Billers of America 
62. Boot & Shoe Workers Union 
63. International Brotherhood of 

Longshoremen-A. F. of L. 

64. The National Association of 

Postal Supervisors 
65. United Slate, Tile & Composition 
Roofers, Damp & Waterpoof 
Workers Association 
66. United Garment Workers of 
America 
67. International Glove Workers’ 
Union of America 
68. International Brotherhood of 
Firemen & Oilers 
69. American Federation of Technical 
Engineers 
Affiliates of Congress of Industrial 
Organizations 
Appendix “B” 

1. United Automobile, Aircraft and 
Agricultural Implement Workers 
of America 

2. Barbers and Beauty Culturists 

Union of America 

3. International Union of United 
Brewery, Flour, Cereal, Soft 
Drink and Distillery Workers 

4. National Association of Broad- 
cast Employes and Technicians 

5. Amalgamated Clothing Workers 
of America 

6. Communications Workers of 
America 

7. United Department Store Work- 
ers of America 

8. International Union of Electrical, 
Radio and Machine Workers 

9. United Furniture Workers of 
America 

10. United Gas, Coke and Chemical 
Workers of America 

11. Federation of Glass, Ceramic and 
Silica Sand Workers of America 

12. Government and Civic Employes 
Organizing Committee 
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13. Insurance Workers of America 

14. National Marine Engineers’ 
Beneficial Association 

15. National Maritime Union of 
America 

16. Oil Workers International Union 

17. United Packinghouse Workers of 
America 

18. United Paperworkers of America 

19. American Radio Association 

20. United Railroad Workers of 
America 

21. Retail, Wholesale and Depart- 
ment Store Union 


22. United Rubber, Cork, Linoleum 
and Plastic Workers of America 


23. United Shoe Workers of America 


24. United Stone and Allied 
Products Workers of America 


25. Textile Workers Union of 
America 


26. United Transport Service 
Employes of America 


27. Transport Workers Union of 
America 


28. Utility Workers Union of 
America 


29. International Woodworkers of 
America 


Memorandum of Understanding 


Supplementary to the No-Raiding 
Agreement between the American 
Federation of Labor and the Con- 
gress of Industrial Organizations 

“Whereas, on December 16, 1953, 
the officers of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor and the officers of the 
Congress of Industrial Organizations 
formally executed the No-Raiding 
Agreement on behalf of the respec- 
tive federations; and 


“Whereas, thereafter the officers of 
the American Federation of Labor 
and the Congress of Industrial Organ- 
izations have secured instruments of 
adherence and ratification executed 
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by unions affiliated with the respec- 
tive federations; and 

“Whereas, the representatives of 
both federations have met this 9th 
day of June, 1954, to deliver and make 
effective the instruments of adher- 
ence and ratification heretofore ex- 
ecuted by the unions affiliated with 
the two federations; and 


‘““Whereas, it is essential that there 
be agreement as to the mechanics for 
the subsequent adherence to the No- 
Raiding Agreement by unions affili- 
ated with the two federations: 


“Now Therefore, it is mutually 
agreed, this 9th day of June, 1954. 

1. The American Federation of La- 
bor hereby delivers and declares ef- 
fective the instruments of adherence 
and ratification of the A. F. of L.- 
C.I.O. No-Raiding Agreement which 
have been executed by the affiliates of 
the American Federation of Labor. 


2. The Congress of Industrial Or- 
ganizations hereby delivers and de- 
clares effective the instruments of 
adherence and ratification of the A. F. 
of L.-C.I.O. No-Raiding Agreement 
which have been executed by the affili- 
ates of the Congress of Industrial 
Organizations. 


38. The effective date of the No- 
Raiding Agreement with respect to 
the unions listed in Appendix A and 
Appendix B attached hereto shall be 
this 9th day of June, 1954, irrespec- 
tive of the date which may appear 
on said instruments of adherence and 
ratification. 

4. The date January 1, 1954, in 
paragraph (c) of Section 9 of the 
No-Raiding Agreement shall be un- 
derstood, interpreted and _ applied, 
with respect to any of the unions 
listed in Appendix A and Appendix B 
attached hereto, as meaning June 9, 
1954, the date on which the instru- 
ments of adherence and ratification 
of the unions attached hereto have 
been delivered and declared effective. 
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5. The date January 1, 1954, in 
paragraph (c) of Section 9 of the 
No-Raiding Agreement shall be un- 
derstood, interpreted and applied, 
with respect to any union hereafter 
adhering to the Agreement, as mean- 
ing the date on which such adherence 
shall become effective as provided for 
below. 


6. Any union affiliated with the 
American Federation of Labor or 
Congress of Industrial Organizations 
may hereafter adhere and become 
signatory to the No-Raiding Agree- 
ment by executing an appropriate in- 
strument of ratification and adher- 
ence and by delivering said instrument 
to the Secretary-Treasurer of the 
federation with which it is affiliated, 
who shall thereupon notify the Secre- 
tary-Treasurer of the other federa- 
tion and deliver to the Impartial Um- 
pire, provided for under the Agree- 
ment, the executed instrument of ad- 
herence and a copy of its letter of 
notification. 


7. The instrument of adherence shall 
only become effective 10 days follow- 
ing the receipt by the Impartial Um- 
pire of the Instrument of adherence 
and copy of the letter of notification, 
provided for above. 

8. The Impartial Umpire | shall 
maintain at all times a current list of 
the unions signatory to the No-Raid- 
ing Agreement. 

In witness whereof the American 
Federation of Labor and the Congress 
of Industrial Organizations by their 
authorized representatives have here- 
to set their hands and seals this 9th 
day of June, 1954. 


AMERICAN FEDERATION OF 
LABOR 
GEORGE MEANY, President 


CONGRESS OF INDUSTRIAL ~ 


ORGANIZATIONS 
WALTER P. REUTHER, President 


(1954, pp. 405, 488) Res. 89 direct- 
ed attention to the attacks being — 
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made on the labor movement through 
Taft-Hartley, Right-to-Work laws and 
other means, and 

Resolved—That the 73rd Annual 
Convention of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor, meeting in Los An- 
geles, California, endorse the objec- 
tive of continued discussion and con- 
sultation of the A. F. of L., the C.I.O. 
and the independent unions to facili- 
tate the progress of united labor ac- 
tion in behalf of this program of 
Labor. 


(P. 525) In the year that has passed 
since our 1953 Convention, the two 
major federations have taken great 
strides forward toward the goal of a 
united labor movement. 


The major achievement has been 
the ratification and signing by a sub- 
stantial majority of the affiliates of 
both federations of a two-year no- 
raiding agreement. This pact became 
effective on June 9, 1954. 


The detailed provisions of this his- 
toric agreement were fully reported 
at last year’s convention. Basically 
each A. F. of L. union signing this 
agreement agrees that neither it nor 
any of its locals will 


“(a) organize or represent or attempt 
to organize or represent employ- 
ees as to whom an established 
bargaining relationship exists 
with the Congress of Industrial 
Organizations or with any union 
which is signatory hereto affili- 
ated with the Congress of In- 
dustrial Organizations (includ- 
ing any of the locals of such 
union) ; 

seek to represent, or obtain the 
right to represent, such employ- 
ees or to disrupt the established 
bargaining relationship; or 


“(b) 


“(c) engage in any cessation of work 
or refusal to transport, install or 
otherwise work on or with mate- 
rials or any other form of con- 


certed activity in support. of an 
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attempt to organize or represent 
such employees by a union other 
than the union which has the 
established bargaining relation- 
ship.” 

The agreement provides for the fol- 
lowing four-step procedure in the 
event of any alleged violations: (1) 
notification of the alleged violation to 
the other union concerned, as well as 
to the secretary-treasurer of the fed- 
eration with which the first union is 
affliated; (2) direct consultation be- 
tween the unions directly involved; 
(38) consultation if necessary between 
the respective secretary-treasurers of 
the two federations; and (4) if nec- 
essary, submission of the dispute to 
an Impartial Umpire whose decision 
shall be final and binding. In accord- 
ance with the provisions of the agree- 
ment, Mr. David L. Cole has been 
selected as Impartial Umpire. 

A total of 70 unions affiliated with 
the American Federation of Labor 
and 29 unions affiliated with the C.I.O. 
have already become signatories to 
this historic pact. Many of the re- 
maining unions are in industries and 
trades which do not bring them into 
any direct conflict with unions of the 
other federation. We have every con- 
fidence that as experience demon- 
strates its value, the remaining un- 
ions will affix their signatures to this 
pact. 

This committee wishes to point out 
that the signing of the agreement 
represents only the start of a union’s 
responsibility on this issue. Each un- 
ion must now make certain that the 
new agreement is clearly understood 
by its entire membership. Each union 
must be willing to utilize and abide 
by the pact’s enforcement machinery. 


The test of this agreement will 
come in the event that alleged viola- 
tions occur. Up to this moment, our 
attention has not been called to a 
single alleged violation of this agree- 
ment. 
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The agreement itself is of tremen- 
dous value, even though it is only a 
first step. Our goal is a united labor 
movement. This has always been the 
goal in the hearts and minds of all 
trade unionists. The cost of division 
in the ranks of Labor is immeasurably 
high. It is evident every day in the 
wasted time, efforts, and activities of 
one union which rival or duplicate 
those of other unions. 


It has long been evident that the 
present division in Labor’s ranks 
serves the interests of only one group, 
the enemies of Labor. A united labor 
movement would mean more effective 
action, both at the bargaining table, 
and in the federal and state legisla- 
tures. 


Your committee reaffirms the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor’s deep-seat- 
ed desire to cement a united labor 
movement. Now, for the first time in 
many years, the road has been opened 
toward this goal. The more peaceful 
atmosphere resulting from the no- 
raiding agreement should permit ne- 
gotiations for unity to move forward 
with dispatch. 


The no-raiding agreement was ne- 
gotiated by the respective unity com- 
mittees of the A. F. of L. and C.1.0. 
These committees remained constitut- 
ed to work out the necessary steps 
for organic unity. As an indication of 
the growing feeling for unity, your 
committee heartily welcomes the pre- 
cedent-making letter of fraternal 
greetings which the President of the 
Congress of Industrial Organizations 
has sent to this Convention. 


By its terms, the no-raiding agree- 
ment is to be in operation for two 
years. This period expiring June 9, 
1956, represents a truce during which 
negotiations for organic unity will be 
conducted. 


When the new agreement became 
effective, the joint A. F. of L.-C.1.0. 
statement included the following: “We 
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are confident that this goal, so bene- 
ficial to the workers we represent and 
to the nation as a whole, can be ac- 
complished before the truce expires.” 
Your committee expresses the earn- 
est hope that future events will con- 
firm this confidence in Labor unity. 


(1955, p. 56) Sinee the 1954 Con- 
vention, the A. F. of L.-C.I.0. No- 
Raiding Agreement has fulfilled the 
primary purposes for which it was 
designed. The threefold purpose of 
the pact was: 


1. Both the American Federation 
of Labor and the Congress of 
Industrial Organizations should 
adopt as a fundamental policy 
of both federations this prin- 
ciple: No union affiliated with 
either federation shall attempt 
to organize or to represent em- 
ployees as to whom an estab- 
lished bargaining relationship 
exists between their employer 
and a union in the other federa- 
tion. 

2. This fundamental policy should 
be incorporated into the ‘“no- 
raiding” agreement, entered into 
between the American Federa- 
tion of Labor and its affiliates 
and the Congress of Industrial 
Organizations and its affiliates. 


3. Each federation should urge that 
its affiliated unions subscribe and 
become parties to this “no-raid- 
ing” agreement. 


On June 9, 1954, 65 national or in- 
ternational unions of the A. F. of L. 
and 29 national or international un- 
ions of the C.I.0. were signatories to 
the No-Raiding Agreement. 

From June 9, 1954, to October 14, 
1955, 15 additional A. F. of L. na- 
tional or international unions and 
three additional C.I.O. national or in- 
ternational unions have ratified the 
No-Raiding Agreement. One A, F. 
of L. national union, the National 
Association of Postal Supervisors, 
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which was an original signatory to the 
= pact, has since withdrawn from the 


& 


Eat 


q 


American Federation of Labor. Three 
-C.10. unions who were original sig- 
natories have since merged with other 
C.LO. organizations. There are now 
79 A. F. of L. unions and 29 C.LO. 
Unions signatory to the No-Raiding 


Agreement. 


The A. F. of L. Executive Council 


bs ‘im its report to the 1954 Convention 


summarized the necessity for the No- 
Raiding Agreement in these words: 
“A subeommittee of six, with three 
members from each organization, was 
authorized to study the problems in- 


_yolved in the structure and jurisdic- 
- tional lines of the two federations. A 


joint study was undertaken by the 
subeommittee of all representation 
eases filed with the National Labor 
Relations Board over a two-year pe- 
Fiod covering 1951-1952, in order to 


ascertain the extent of raiding and 


evaluate its results. It was found in 
1,245 eases, involving 366,470 em- 
ployees, the net change as the result 
of the raids was confined to only 8,000 
employees, or only about two per cent 


of the total number involved im these 
‘eases. The facts revealed in this study 


_poit up the disproportionate drain 


on the time and money of the unions 
eoncerned in relation to the negligible 
results. They highlighted the need to 
extend union organization to millions 


of workers yet unorganized as the 


area to which all energies of the labor 
Movement should be directed imstead 
o£ the costly fraternal strife involved 
in raiding.” 

From June 9, 1954, until October 
14, 1955, 63 cases involving A. F. of L- 
and C.LO. unions have been handled 
under the A. F. of L_-C.I.O. No-Raid- 
ing Agreement. Of these 63 cases 
handled under the Agreement, 46 
eases have been settled by mutual 
agreement between the parties in- 
volved. 

Ten eases have been submitied to 
the Impartial Umpire. 
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Two of these cases were settled by 
mutual agreement between the par- 
ties before hearings were actually 
heard. 

The parties in one of these cases 
are presently meeting in an endeavor 
to reach a mutual agreement. Six 
eases were determimed by the Impar- 
tial Umpire and one decision is pend- 
ing. 

There are seven active cases pre- 
sently pending. 


A comparison of the remarkable 
achievements of the No-Raiding Agree- 
ment as weighed against the joint 
study of the subcommmittee of six, 
clearly shows that the hopes and as- 
pirations of all signatories have been 
fulfilled to a great degree. 

The lessening of strife between the 
two federations and their respective 
affiliates, as evidenced by the small 
number of cases referred to the No- 
Raidmg Pact gave further impetus to 
the achievement of an agreement that 
provides the basis for organic unity 
between the two federations. 

(P. 50) After the official signing of 
the A. F. of L-CLO. No-Raiding 
Agreement, the A. F. of L-C.LO. 
Unity Committee arranged for a din- 
ner at the Maytiower Hotel, June 29, 
1954, to whieh all signatories to the 
No-Raidmg Agreement, all depari- 
ments, and all affiliates were invited 
to be present. 

On October 15, 1954, the full A. F. 
of L.-C.LO. Unity Committee met for 
several hours, during which organic 
unity was stressed by all present. As 
our next objective, it was decided that 
a subcommittee be established com- 
prising George Meany, William F. 
Schnitzler and Harry C. Bates for the 
American Federation of Labor, and 
Walter P. Reuther, James B. Carey 
and David J. McDonald for the Con- 
gress of Industrial Organizations, to 
fully explore all of the problems that 
would be imvolved im an organic 
merger, and to make a full report of 
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their findings to the committee as 
soon as possible. 


The full A. F. of L.-C.1.O. Unity 
Committee met again on January 4, 
1955, at the Mayflower Hotel and fur- 
ther explored some of the problems 
of organic unity that had confronted 
the subcommittee, and after fully dis- 
cussing some of the methods in which 
organic unity can be accomplished, 
the subcommittee was directed to pro- 
ceed with its work. 


The A. F. of L.-C.I.O. Unity Sub- 
committee met on February 8-9, 1955, 
at the Roney Plaza Hotel, Miami 
Beach, Florida.... 


. . - The subcommittee arrived at 
an agreement in principle on organic 
unity and made preparations to pre- 
sent their findings to a meeting of the 
full A. F. of L.-C.I.O. Unity Com- 
mittee the following day. 


The full A. F. of L.-C.1.0. Unity 
Committee met on Wednesday, Feb- 
ruary 9, 1955, at 12 m. for lunch at 
the Roney Plaza Hotel, Miami Beach, 
Florida, with the following represen- 
tation present: from the A. F. of L.— 
George Meany, William F. Schnitzler, 
Harry C. Bates, Charles J. MacGow- 
an, William C. Doherty, Matthew 
Woll, David Dubinsky, William J. Mc- 
Fetridge, A. J. Hayes, Daniel W. 
Tracy, General Counsel J. Albert 
Woll; from the C.I.0.—Walter P. 
Reuther, James B. Carey, Jacob Po- 
tofsky, Frank Rosenblum, Emil 
Rieve, Joseph Curran, L. S. Buck- 
master, David J. McDonald, John 
Riffe, R. J. Thomas, General Counsel 
Arthur Goldberg. 


The subcommittee presented the 
following report and recommendations 
of the subcommittee before the full 
Unity Committee, which was unani- 
mously adopted. 

After reading the report and rec- 
ommendations of the subcommittee, 
the full A. F. of L.-C.I.0, Unity Com- 
mittee unanimously approved the re- 
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port and recommendations and fur- — 
4 


ther decided that each group would 
recommend its adoption to their re- 
spective federations. 


The A. F. of L.-C.1.0. Unity Com- 


mittee then adopted the following — 


joint statement for release by A. F. 


of L. President George Meany and ~ 


C.I.O. President Walter P. Reuther: 


The agreement reached today by 
the A. F. of L. and C.1.0. Unity 
Committee sets the course for the 
attainment of a merger of the 
American Federation of Labor and 


5 


t 


the Congress of Industrial Organ-— 
izations into a united trade union 


movement. 


This agreement—if accepted by 
the executive bodies of our two or- 
ganizations, as we hope and expect 
—will mark the end of the division 
in the free trade union movement 
of our country that has existed for 
almost 20 years. 

It is our belief that a united la- 
bor movement will be able to de- 
vote the talent and strength of our 
trade unions to greater service to 
the people of the United States. 


At this time in our history, when 


this country and all the free world 


are beset by the challenge of Soviet 
Communist totalitarianism, a united 
labor movement will best be able to 
mobilize the working men and 
women of this country toward the 
defense of our free institutions, and 
toward the development of full em- 
ployment and greater security for 
all the people. 

We pledge that, as unity develops, 
labor in America will place itself 
at the service of the American pub- 
lic; and will, by its responsibility 
and sense of dedication to our demo- 
cratic ideals, help build a better na- 
tion and a stronger free world. 

This agreement will preserve the 
identity and integrity of the more 
than 140 trade unions now affiliated 
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with the A. F. of L. and the C.I.O. 
They will continue, under this plan, 
to conduct their own individual col- 
lective bargaining with employers, 
as in the past. The agreement pro- 
vides a mechanism for voluntary— 
not compulsory—merger of individ- 
ual trade unions in the same field. 
Through arrangements to be worked 
out, the members of all affiliated 
trade unions and the general pub- 
lic can be assured that the swift 
progress made during the past two 
years toward the elimination of 
“raids” and “jurisdictional dis- 
putes” will be continued. 

This agreement will be submitted 
to the A. F. of L. Executive Council 
for ratification on Thursday, Feb- 
ruary 10, at Miami Beach, Florida, 
and to an early meeting of the 
C.I.0. Executive Board, a date for 
which will be announced soon. 


If both these bodies ratify the 
agreement reached today, commit- 
tees from the A. F. of L. and the 
C.1.0. will begin the task of writing 
a constitution for the merged or- 
ganizations. That draft constitu- 
tion will be referred for ratification 
to the Executive Council of the A. F. 
of L. and the Executive Board of the 
C.1.0. later this year. 


When and if they ratify the new 
constitution, it will then be sub- 
mitted to the conventions of the 
two bodies for their approval. Then, 
a joint convention of the new or- 
ganization will be called. 


We are setting no time schedule 
for this process. We are hopeful 
that if the agreement and the draft 
constitution are ratified, the merged 
new organization can be established 
before the end of the year. 


The members of the joint A. F. of 
L.-C.I.0. Unity Committee express 
their pleasure than an honorable 
agreement, in a complex and diffi- 
eult field, was so speedily obtained. 
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We pledge our support to its ratifi- 
cation by our respective trade union 
organizations. 

We feel confident that merger of 
the two union groups, which we 
represent, will be a boon to our na- 
tion and its people in this tense 
period. We are happy that, in our 
way, we have been able to help 
bring about unity of the American 
labor movement at a time when the 
unity of all the American people is 
most urgently needed in the face of 
the Communist threat to world 
peace and civilization. 

The A. F. of L.-C.1.0. Unity Sub- 
committee met again early on May 2, 
1955, at the Mayflower Hotel, Wash- 
ington, D. C., with all members of the 
subcommittee present together with 
A. F. of L. General Counsel and C.LO. 
General Counsel. Considerable discus- 
sion took place concerning the pro- 
posed constitution for the newly 
merged federation, after which it was 
decided to recommend the constitu- 
tion as presently prepared to the full 
unity committee. 


The full A. F. of L.-C.1.0. Unity 
Committee met later on May 2, 1955, 
at the Mayflower Hotel, Washington, 
D. C., and heard the proposed consti- 
tution read, and then an opportunity 
was given to all to carefully examine 
it in its entirety. 

After carefully considering the en- 
tire proposed constitution in its pres- 
ent form, it was decided that it would 
be presented to the A. F. of L. Ex- 
ecutive Council and the C.I.0. Execu- 
tive Board, and if any suggestions or 
changes were to be offered, they 
would be referred to the full A. F. 
of L.-C.I.O. Unity Committee. The 
motion carried unanimously with the 
exception of a contrary vote by a 
C.I.O. vice president. 

It was further recommended by 
the A. F. of L.-C.1.0. Unity Commit- 
tee that the A. F. of L. and the C.L.O. 
hold parallel conventions starting De- 
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cember 1, 1955, in the City of New 
York, with the merged convention 
convening on December 5, 1955. Each 
federation was requested to take such 
formal action as would be required 
by its present constitution to bring 
this about. 

The full A. F. of L.-C.I1.O. Unity 
Committee met again on July 20, 
1955, at the Mayflower Hotel, Wash- 
inebeanovayy 1D) (OQ agin 

The full committee carefully ex- 
amined the numerous policy matters 
that must be dealt with as we ap- 
proach the first merged convention 
and considerable time was also spent 
discussing the name for the newly 
merged federation. It was then de- 
cided that the A. F. of L.-C.I.O0 Unity 
Committee would recommend to their 
respective federations that the full 
name for the newly merged federa- 
tion shall be the American Federation 
of Labor and Congress of Industrial 
Organizations and the abbreviated 
name to be AFL-CIO. 


A lengthy discussion took place 
concerning the method in which a 
convention call for the merged con- 
vention would be issued. It was also 
recommended that the present A. F. 
of L.-C.I.0. No-Raiding Agreement 
be extended for two years. 


A special conference was held at 
the Conrad Hilton Hotel, Chicago, 
Illinois, on August 12, 1955, to which 
all executive officers of all affiliated 
organizations of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor were invited to at- 
tend for the purpose of discussing the 
proposed merger with the Congress of 
Industrial Organizations and _ the 
draft constitution for the newly 
merged federation. 


A full outline was given of the 
merger agreement and several sug- 
gested changes were announced for 
the new draft constitution, after 
which everyone desiring to discuss or 
ask questions was given an opportu- 
nity to do so. 
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The conference lasted two and one- 
half hours, after which President 
Meany announced that the several 
suggestions that were made would be 
presented to the Executive Council for 
their consideration. 


(P. 349) The conclusion of the final 
A. F. of L. Executive Council Report 
contained the following: 


In concluding this report to 
the 74th Convention of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor, the Execu- 
tive Council wishes to emphasize one 
vital point. Unity in the labor move- 
ment cannot be fully achieved merely 
by merger at the top level. It must 
also encompass amalgamation of state 
and local bodies and, wherever pos- 
sible, the voluntary integration of 
national and international unions op- 
erating within the same jurisdiction. 


If we can accurately appraise the 
spirit prevailing in the labor move- 
ment today, there will be a sincere 
effort to bring this about. There is a 
strong disposition on all sides to get 
together and end needless strife. 
When this process is completed, our 
trade union movement will be im- 
measurably strengthened and we will 
be able to make our most effective 
contribution to the security and prog- 
ress of the free way of life. 


The Committee on Resolutions pre- 
sented the following report and reso- 
tion which was adopted by the con- 
vention: 


The Resolutions Committee has met 
and has considered that portion of the 
Report of the Executive Council to 
this convention dealing with labor 
unity. It has also considered the Sup- — 
plemental Report of the Executive 
Council to this convention, dated No- 
vember 30, 1955, also dealing with 
this subject matter. : 

The Resolutions Committee notes 
with approval the various steps taken — 
by the American Federation of Labor 
Unity Committee and by the Execu- 
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tive Council of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor to bring about honorable 
organic unity between the two federa- 
tions. It commends the members of 
this committee and the officers and 
members of the Executive Council of 
the American Federation of Labor for 
their industrious, able and conscien- 
tious endeavors which have made 
possible the submission to this con- 
vention for its ratification, approval 
and adoption, the Agreement for the 
Merger of the American Federation 
of Labor and the Congress of Indus- 
trial Organizations, a Constitution for 
the combined Federation, the ““Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor and Con- 
gress of Industrial Organizations,” 
and the Implementation Agreement 
dated November 30, 1955. 

In considering the Report and Sup- 
plemental Report of the Executive 
Council on the subject of Labor Unity, 
the Resolutions Committee also gave 
consideration to Resolution No. 28 
which seeks to amend the constitution 
for the combined federation, ‘The 
American Federation of Labor and 
Congress of Industrial Organizations.” 


Also considered was Resolution No. 
47 which also seeks to amend the 
Constitution of “The American Fed- 
eration of Labor and Congress of In- 
dustrial Organizations.” . 


The Resolutions Committee believes 
that the Agreement for the Merger 
of the American Federation of Labor 
and the Congress of Industrial Organ- 
izations, the Constitution of the 
“American Federation of Labor and 
Congress of Industrial Organizations” 
and the Implementation Agreement 
of November 30, 1955, which have 
been formally approved and submitted 
by the Executive Council to this con- 
vention for its ratification, approval 
and adoption, will bring about hon- 
orable organic unity between the 
American Federation of Labor and 
the Congress of Industrial Organiza- 
tions. 
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This committee realizes, of course, 
that this Constitution of “The Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor and Congress 
of Industrial Organizations” is not a 
perfect document in all respects and 
that time, and experience under its 
governing provisions, may demon- 
strate the need for subsequent amend- 
ment. 


It, and the Agreement for Merger 
are the result of frank, honest and 
sincere negotiations between free and, 
in some respects, competing groups 
motivated by an honest desire for 
unity. Consequently, some allowances 
have to be made for some give-and- 
take on each side. These documents 
represent a negotiated understanding. 
Neither the Merger Agreement nor 
the Constitution of “The American 
Federation of Labor and Congress of 
Industrial Organizations” can be al- 
tered or changed by this convention 
without the approval and agreement 
of the other party. 

With this in mind the Resolutions 
Committee recommends and moves 
that Resolutions numbered 28 and 47 
submitted by the Sleeping Car Por- 
ters and by the International Typo- 
graphical Union, respectively, be re- 
ferred by this convention to the Ex- 
ecutive Council of the combined Fed- 
eration, “The American Federation 
of Labor and Congress of Industrial 
Organizations.” This referral to be 
with the recommendation of this con- 
vention that such Executive Council, 
in the ensuing two years, consider 
these resolutions in the light of ex- 
perience gained by the combined Fed- 
eration and make such recommenda- 
tions to the Second Constitutional 
Convention of the “American Federa- 
tion of Labor and Congress of Indus- 
trial Organizations” with respect to 
these two resolutions as it shall deem 
to be necessary and proper. 

In conclusion, the Resolutions Com- 
mittee further recommends to this 
convention and moves that this con- 
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vention accept the recommendations 
of the Executive Council of the 
American Federation of Labor, as 
contained in its Supplemental Report 
on Labor Unity, and that it adopt 
the resolution on the Achievement of 
Labor Unity, which has been distri- 
buted to the delegates in attendance 
at this convention and reads as 
follows: 


Resolution on the Achievement of 
Labor Unity 


Whereas—The combination of the 
American Federation of Labor and 
the Congress of Industrial Organiza- 
tions into a single labor federation is 
a long-cherished goal of the trade un- 
ion movement of this country, and 


Whereas—On February 9, 1955, the 
Joint A. F. of L.-C.1.0. Unity Com- 
mittee agreed upon and recommended 
to the two federations the adoption 
of the “Agreement for the Merger of 
the American Federation of Labor 
and the Congress of Industrial Or- 
ganizations” attached hereto as An- 
nex A, and 


Whereas—The Agreement of Feb- 
ruary 9 was ratified by the Executive 
Council of the American Federation 
of Labor on February 10, 1955, and 
by the Executive Board of the Con- 
gress of Industrial Organizations on 
February 24, 1955, and 

Whereas—Pursuant to the provi- 
sions of the Agreement of February 
9, 1955, a proposed constitution for 
the combined federation was drafted 
by the Joint A. F. of L.-C.1.0. Unity 
Committee for submission to the two 
federations, and 


Whereas — The Executive Council 
of the American Federation of Labor 
and the Executive Board of the Con- 
gress of Industrial Organizations re- 
viewed this draft constitution on sev- 
eral occasions, and made various 
changes therein, and 


Whereas—The “Constitution of the 
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American Federation of Labor and 
Congress of Industrial Organizations” 
attached hereto as Annex B was ap- 
proved by the Executive Council of 
the American Federation of Labor on 
November 30, 1955, and by the Execu- 
tive Board of the Congress of Indus- 
trial Organizations on November 30, 
1955, and 

Whereas—The Agreement of Feb- 
ruary 9 provides that upon approval 
by the Executive Council of the 
American Federation of Labor and 
the Executive Board of the Congress 
of Industrial Organizations of that 
Agreement and of a Constitution for 
the combined federation, that the 
Agreement and the Constitution, and 
any other agreements necessary to 
accomplish the combination of the 
two federations, shall be submitted to 
the separate conventions of the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor and of the 
Congress of Industrial Organizations; 
and that upon approval by the sepa- 
rate conventions of the Agreement — 
and of the Constitution of the com- 
bined federations, a joint convention 
shall be held, and 


Whereas—The Implementation 
Agreement dated November 30, 1955, 
attached hereto as Annex C, was ap- 
proved by the Executive Council of 
the American Federation of Labor on 
November 30, 1955, and by the Execu- — 
tive Board of the Congress of Indus- — 
trial Organizations on November 30, 
1955, and is necessary and appropriate - 
to dispose of various matters arising 
out of the combination of the two 
federations, and 


Whereas—The “Constitution of the 
American Federation of Labor and 
Congress of Industrial Organizations,” 
attached hereto as Annex B, provides — 
in Articles XIX and XX that it shall 
become effective upon approval by the 
separate conventions of the two fed-— 
erations and shall govern the joint 
convention of the combined federa~ 
tions, : 
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Now, therefore, be it resolved: 

1. The “Agreement for the Merger 
of the American Federation of Labor 
and the Congress of Industrial Organ- 
izations,’ attached hereto as Annex 
A, is ratified, approved and adopted. 

2. The Constitution of the “Ameri- 
ean Federation of Labor and Congress 
of Industrial Organizations” attached 
hereto as Annex B is ratified, ap- 
proved and adopted as the Constitu- 
tion of the “American Federation of 
Labor and Congress of Industrial Or- 
ganizations,” and as an amendment 
to and substitute for the Constitution 
of this federation heretofore in effect. 


3. The Implementation Agreement 
dated November 30, 1955, and at- 
tached hereto as Annex C, is ratified, 
approved and adopted. 


4. The adoption of this resolution 
by this convention is conditional upon 
the adoption of an identical resolu- 
tion by the present separate conven- 
tion of the other federation; provided, 
however, that this resolution, the 
Agreement for Merger, the Constitu- 
tion of the “American Federation of 
Labor and Congress of Industrial Or- 
ganizations” and the Implementation 
Agreement shall become effective up- 
on the opening of the initial conven- 
tion of the “American Federation of 
Labor and Congress of Industrial Or- 
ganizations” on December 5, 1955. 


Note: The resolutions referred to 
and not acted upon by the A F. of L. 
Convention are not included in this 
history. They will be found in the 
complete official proceedings of the 
final convention of the A. F. of L. 


Utility Operators Association— 
(1935, p. 593) Public utility corpora- 
tions, including the Illinois Power and 
Light Company, engaged in interstate 
commerce, have entered contracts 
with an association identified as the 
Utility Operators’ Association. 


The served purpose of the Utility 
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Operators’ Association, in combina- 
tion with the enforced intent of the 
public utility corporations, consti- 
tutes conspiracy to defeat the objects 
included in the Wagner Disputes Act, 
and the right of employees to bargain 
collectively for wages through a vol- 
untary organization of their own 
choice. 


The E.C. is hereby instructed to 
formulate and pursue such further 
methods of protecting the rights of 
such employees to bargain collectively 
as free citizens as are determined up- 
on by the council. 


Vacations—(1937, pp. 91, 338) As 
modern industrial techniques shorten 
work time, vacations with pay should 
become part of the program for short- 
ening work hours. Also, they may 
lessen seasonal unemployment by sub- 
stituting paid holidays for a layoff in 
dull seasons. 


In this day of automobiles, well- 
paved roads, trailers, inexpensive bus 
tours to national parks and places of 
interest, a vacation of one or two 
weeks has more to offer than ever 
before. A working man and his fam- 
ily may step out of their daily routine 
into a life full of new interest, men- 
tally stimulating, with a chance to 
learn something of the world outside 
the shop and home. Such an oppor- 
tunity is of immense value to wage 
earners; it gives perspective and 
sends a man back to his work with a 
new outlook. Now that workers are 
organizing and, as union members, 
are taking a more responsible part in 
the affairs of their industry, such a 
broadening of outlook is particularly 
important. A weekend is not long 
enough to give it. 

The year 1937 appears to mark the 
beginning of a movement for vaca- 
tions with pay for wage earners. Un- 
til recently, such holidays were con- 
fined with few exceptions to salaried 
workers. Several of our international 
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unions note this new trend. Many 
unions are including vacations in their 
agreements this year for the first 
time, and it is reported that employ- 
ers in increasing numbers are grant- 
ing this benefit voluntarily. In for- 
eign countries also a move is on foot 
to extend the vacation privilege to 
wage earners. The British Trades 
Union Congress is trying to establish 
vacations with pay by Act of Parlia- 
ment. 

We heartily endorse the efforts of 
our member unions to win vacations 
with pay, and urge them to include a 
vacation clause in their agreements 
wherever possible. 


A questionnaire sent to our inter- 
national unions shows that 746,893 
union members already have vacations 
with pay (1937). Of these, 383,000 
are employed by federal or state gov- 
ernments, and 363,900 are in private 
industry. 


(P. 338) In view of the clear need 
for fewer hours of employment, va- 
cations with pay contribute in a prac- 
tical way. The past year has seen 
much progress in this direction. Many 
union agreements contain a clause 
calling for one and two weeks vaca- 
tion with pay each year. 

We are informed that this innova- 
tion in industry is not confined to the 
U.S. and Canada. The British Trade 
Union Congress is trying to establish 
vactions with pay by Act of Parlia- 
ment. 

The 52 weeks work year has become 
as outmoded as the 60-hour work 
week. Under our present surplus 
economy there is no justification for 
denying vacations with pay to all 
workers. 


The extension of this principle will 
tend to avoid the vacations without 
pay known as unemployment. 

Your committee recommends that 
the publicity department of the A. F. 
of L. and all affiliated unions promote 
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an extensive educational campaign in 
the interest of establishing vacations 
with pay as an accepted principle of 
employment in industry. 


(1938, p. 93) A questionnaire sent 
to our international unions shows 
that 589,818 union members already 
have vacations with pay. We heartily 
endorse the efforts of our member 
unions to win vacations with pay, and 
urge them to include a vacation 
clause in their agreements wherever 
possible. 


(1946, p. 529) Res. 77. Convention 
adopted the following resolution after 
amendment: 


Whereas — Technological progress 
was undoubtedly responsible for a 
large portion of pre-war unemploy- 
ment, and 

Whereas—It is reasonable to be- 
lieve that this trend will be acceler- 
ated in the post-war period, and 


Whereas—A 26-day vacation period 
would increase employment, both di- 
rectly and indirectly, and 


Whereas—Time and means for ex- 
tended travel would create a more 
homogeneous nation, therefore, be it 


Resolved—That this Convention of 
the American Federation of Labor de- 
clare in favor of the progressive 
lengthening of the vacation period. 


(1947, p. 5380) Res. 94, unanimously ~ 
approved by the convention, together 
with the recommendations of the con- — 
vention committee thereon, follow: 


Whereas—Many industries through- 
out the nation, in order to spread the — 
work, give employment to more in- — 
dividuals, and more leisure time for 
employees, are now establishing the 
principle of 26 days’ annual leave 
with pay, and 

Whereas—Such leaves are not only — 
conducive to better physical condition 
for employees but tend toward an 
improved mental and morale condi- 
tion, therefore, be it 
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Resolved—That the American Fed- 
eration of Labor, in regular conven- 
tion assembly, hereby endorses the 
principle of 26 days’ annual leave for 
employees in all branches of industry 
regardless of who the employers are 
and that local unions, central bodies 
and representatives be instructed to 
endeavor to have same included in 
contracts, and be it further 


Resolved—That in pursuit of suc- 
cessful conclusion of the purpose of 
this resolution, immediate efforts be 
directed by the international officers 
toward placing all governmental em- 
ployees on 26 days leave with full pay. 

Resolution No. 94 endorses the prin- 
ciple of 26 days annual leave for em- 
ployees in all branches of industry, 
directs that local unions, central 
bodies and representatives be in- 
structed to endeavor to have same in- 
cluded in contracts, and that imme- 
diate efforts be directed by the inter- 
national officers toward placing all 
governmental employees on 26 days 
leave per year with full pay. 


Veterans Bonus (also see: Post- 
War Financial Aid for Veterans; Ap- 
prentice Training; Reinstatement Aft- 
er War; Post-War Planning; War 
and Reconversion Controls; Housing) 

Pensions— (1927, p. 137) Bills for 
the pensioning of veterans of the Civil 
War and widows of deceased veterans 
Were supported by the A. F. of L. 
Both Houses passed a bill for this 
purpose but, for some unexplained 
reason, it failed to reach the President 
for his signature before 12 o’clock, 
March 4, 1927. 

(P. 247) The E.C. was directed to 
continue to support the bills. 

Discharge Compensation—(1942, p. 
559) The following resolution was 
considered by the convention and re- 
ferred to the Committee on Post-War 
Planning: 

Whereas—As a result of the das- 
tardly and despicable attack of the 
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Japanese upon Pearl Harbor and the 
alignment of the anti-religious forces 
of the world against our great democ- 
racy, our young men have responded 
to the urgent call of their nation to 
give their all, if necessary, in defense 
of all that we hold dear, and 


Whereas—Without thought of self, 
these young men left their civil em- 
ployment with no assurance of their 
rehabilitation at the close of the war, 
this causing them much uncertainty 
and insecurity, regarding their future, 
therefore, be it 

Resolved—That the American Fed- 
eration of Labor assembled in conven- 
tion call upon the Congress of the 
United States to provide that, imme- 
diately upon the discharge from ac- 
tive service, each member of the 
armed forces of the United States, 
from the position of army captain (or 
its equivalent) and all those of lesser 
salary schedule, shall receive the 
equal of six months’ pay, in six equal 
monthly instalments, as an expression 
of appreciation of the services ren- 
dered and to fortify them against the 
hazards of unemployment and inse- 
curity. 

Post-War Financial Aid—(1942, p. 
593) The following resolution was 
considered by the convention and re- 
ferred to the Committee on Post-War 
Problems (Res. 98): 

Whereas— The American Federa- 
tion of Labor has gone all out for the 
war effort, and 

Whereas— The American Federa- 
tion of Labor has been conducting a 
fight for the working peoples of the 
United States, and ; 

Whereas— The greater percentage 
of all men bearing arms for the United 
States are from the working class, 
therefore, be it 

Resolved—That this convention go 
on record as furthering legislation to 
provide all service men up to the 
grade of major with a minimum sum 
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of money equal to not less than the 
average rate of pay of such men for 
a period of six months in order for 
them to be financially able to readjust 
themselves, and be it further 


Resolved—That this shall apply to 
all men within these classes who re- 
ceive honorable discharges from the 
United States forces, who have served 
not less than 90 days during the pe- 
riod of the war, and who do not have 
a disability that entitles them to 
greater pay than the sum otherwise 
provided. 


Rehabilitation of Disabled—(1942, 
p. 681) Res. 130 requested approval 
of general rehabilitation plans for 
disabled service men and women, The 
convention unanimously adopted the 
recommendations of the committee as 
follows: 


Whereas—It became necessary for 
the United States of America to de- 
clare war against the Axis Dictator 
Powers on December 8, 1941, imme- 
diately following the treacherous at- 
tack that was made upon the United 
States of America at Pearl Harbor 
by the Japanese Government, and 


Whereas—Men and women from all 
walks of life have been inducted into 
the armed military forces of our gov- 
ernment to wage active combat 
against Axis aggression, and 

Whereas—It is inevitable that many 
of our young men and women who 
now serve our country to preserve for 
us the principles of democracy upon 
which our country was founded will 
be wounded and disabled by reason of 
the heroic sacrifice that they are mak- 
ing, and 

Whereas—It is just as inevitable 
that these men and women, after they 
have been returned to our communi- 
ties, must immediately be rehabili- 
tated in order that they may main- 
tain their self-respect by sustaining 
themselves and carrying on a useful 
life, and 
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Whereas—Existing facilities in the 
public schools make such immediate 
rehabilitation possible, irrespective 
of what the endeavors of these dis- 
abled ex-service people may be, there- 
fore, be it 


Resolved—That the American Fed- 
eration of Labor recommend that 
boards of education throughout the 
states at once set up machinery and 
inform every person who has been dis- 
abled in the service of our country of 
the existing facilities now available 
for rehabilitation training to all who 
have suffered disabilities in this war, 
and be it further 


Resolved—That this convention like- 
wise recommend that all local state 
and government educational agencies 
be required to immediately organize 
and operate training centers through- 
out the states to teach these disabled 
veterans the trade or occupation to 
which they are best adapted, and be 
it further 


Resolved—That the American Fed- 
eration of Labor request our Con- 
gressmen and Senators to petition the 
Congress of the United States of 
America to appropriate the necessary 
monies to put such training programs 
into operation on a nation-wide scale, 
and be it further 


Resolved—That the American Fed- 
eratiton of Labor petition the Con- 
gress of the United States of America 
to pay a reasonable amount of money 
to all people who have been disabled 
in the service of their country to the 
extent that they will be allowed to 
completely rehabilitate themselves. 


The committee agrees with the gen- 
eral objectives of this resolution—to 
make available to ex-service men and 
women extensive rehabilitation serv- 
ices and whatever financial support is 
necessary to make possible such re- 
habilitation. The committee therefore 
recommends that this resolution be 
referred to the Committee on Post- 


a. 
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War Problems and that this commit- 
tee take such action as may be neces- 
sary to assist in carrying out the ob- 
jectives of the resolution. 

Training and Rehabilitation (Post- 
War)—(1943, p. 108) Training and 
rehabilitation of workers and soldiers 
for the post-war period is one of our 
most important problems. It involves 
a critical evaluation of existing train- 
ing programs, of proposed programs, 
and a knowledge of the general eco- 
nomic and social structure of the com- 
munity in which and through which 
the training program must operate. 

Existing training programs include 
the long established federal vocational 
program (Smith - Hughes - George - 
Dean), the additional defense train- 
ing programs (including training 
within industry, and up-grading), the 
federal apprenticeship training pro- 
gram, state supported vocational pro- 
grams, continuation schools at all 
levels, both publicly and privately 
supported. In addition, there are the 
various programs of the armed forces, 
some academic, some military, some 
vocational. We realize that the job 
of the armed forces must be the train- 
ing of men for war, hence the type of 
mechanical and other vocational train- 
ing given in the armed forces is to 
supply or train a soldier for war. That 
is not the civilian’s job, but the form 
of training given to fit the soldier for 
return to civilian life is definitely the 
concern of the civilian agencies. This 
is not a responsibility which military 
authorities are competent to perform. 

When the Congress of the United 
States enacted legislation which put 
youths from 18 years on into the 
army, the President of the United 
States by Executive Order created a 
commission to plan the training and 
rehabilitation of these young men to 
return them to civilian life. That 
commission, of which General Osborne 
is chairman, has developed a program. 
We do not know, however, what the 
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training program has planned for re- 
adjustment of young workers to civil- 
ian life. The American Federation of 
Labor was not one of the agencies at 
any time consulted by the President’s 
commission and was denied advance 
information of the commission’s find- 
ings. Labor must, therefore, proceed 
to develop its own program for re- 
training and rehabilitation and pre- 
sent it to the Congress and to our 
fellow cititzens. 

The retraining program must be 
considered as an integral part of the 
military demobilization plans and of 
industrial demobilization and remobi- 
lization plans. The type of training 
must be determined by a consideration 
of: which industries will continue in 
the peace economy; which wartime in- 
dustries can readily and speedily be 
converted into peacetime industries 
(new and old), and which will require 
a long time for conversion; how many 
workers will be needed for each kind 
of industry; what kind and amount of 
training will be needed to qualify 
workers for their old or new jobs; 
what peace industries will expand; 
what new industries will get into pro- 
duction. 

Guiding the use of such industrial 
engineering must be the knowledge of 
the rate and form of military demo- 
bilization. A definite plan for train- 
ing and rehabilitation should embody 
the following principles: 

1. Every possible aid must be given 
the returned soldier (of whom over a 
million include our own members), to 
rehabilitate him physically and eco- 
nomically to assure his development 
and personal adjustment. 


2. A national employment service 
should be provided to assist the war 
workers in finding employment with 
the necessary occupational training 
and unemployment compensation when 
needed. 


3. Curricula should supplement 
training. There must be cooperation 
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between publicly supported training 
programs, the training programs of 
organized labor and industrial organ- 
izations and establishments, the U.S. 
Employment Service and federal and 
state public works programs. The 
rate and method of military demobili- 
zation should be considered in rela- 
tion to the interrelated programs of 
these agencies, and their programs in 
turn must be conditioned by military 
demobilization. Education must be 
recognized as experience far beyond 
formal class work for “credit.” 


4. All plans for rehabilitation, re- 
training and reemployment for civil- 
ian life should be predicated on spe- 
cific legislative authority and not be 
simply “allowed” or authorized by in- 
formal agreements or administrative 
directives. These plans are too im- 
portant to the very life of our nation 
to be left to the whim or caprice of 
administrators. They must have their 
foundation in law. 

The only bases at law at present 
for a program of rehabilitation and 
retraining is to be found in the Se- 
lective Service Act in which: “The 
Director of Selective Service herein 
provided for shall establish a person- 
nel division with adequate facilities 
to render aid in the replacement in 
their former positions of, or in se- 
curing positions for, members of the 
reserve components of the land and 
naval forces of the United States who 
have satisfactorily completed any 
period of active duty, and persons 
who have satisfactorily completed any 
period of their training and service 
under this Act.” 

The functions of employment place- 
ment and training for placement are 
distinctly a civilian and not a military 
function and should be placed by law 
under civilian administration. We re- 
peat, proper legislative authority for 
the entire program of retraining and 
placement should be provided through 
law, at the earliest possible time. 
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(Industrial Rehabilitation) 


The enactment of the LaFollette 
Vocational Rehabilitation Act renews 
and extends the provisions of the 
original Industrial Rehabilitation Act. 
State and local labor bodies should 
look into the administrative features 
of this law. 


(P. 580) The Executive Council dis- 
cusses problems of training and re- 
habilitation which are vital to organ- 
ized labor. Your Committee on Edu- 
cation agrees with the position taken 
by the council that education for re- 
construction should be a civilian 
rather than a military task. The 
armed forces, although highly compe- 
tent in training for the skills of war 
are not experienced in educational 
problems of reconstruction. It has 
been the contention of the A. F. of L. 
over the years that all educational 
matters should be controlled by the 
agencies of government established 
for that purpose. With these regular- 
ly established agencies the A. F. of L. 
has cooperated for many years. The 
council’s report relates that the 
President of the United States, by 
Executive Order, has created a com- 
mission on training and rehabilitation 
headed by General Osborne. The 
American Federation of Labor is not 
represented on this important com- 
mittee despite the fact that the A. F. 
of lL. has had a wider experience in 
vocational education than any other 
large group in the nation. In fact, 
information is not available as to the 
work of the committee and its find- 
ings. The American Federation of 
Labor has, therefore, been compelled 
to conduct its own research and de- 
velop its own program for training 
and rehabilitation of workers and 
soldiers. Your committee recommends 
that the position of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor in this matter be 
called to the attention of the Presi- 
dent of the United States together 


with a request that the A. F. of L. be } 


am 
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represented on all committees dealing 
with the government’s plan for train- 
ing and rehabilitation. The rich ex- 
perience of the A. F. of L. in the vital 
field of specialized vocational training 
should not be neglected or disre- 
garded. 


(P. 366) Res. 106, referred to the 
Post-War Planning Committee, called 
for amendment of existing compensa- 
tion laws to aid ex-servicemen. The 
resolution follows: 


Whereas—After the cessation of 
hostilities the members of the armed 
forces will be looking for re-employ- 
ment, and 


Whereas—Due to curtailment of 
war production, the manpower prob- 
lem will no longer exist, and 


Whereas—Management will again 
resort to pre-war conditions of not 
hiring men over the age of 40 and in- 
crease the physical requirements pre- 
requisite to employment, and 


Whereas—Many members of the 
armed forces will not be able to meet 
the requirements brought about by 
the state insurance fund and other 
private insurance funds in relation 
to workmen’s compensation benefit, 
now, therefore, be it 


Resolyed—That the American Fed- 
eration of Labor at Convention con- 
vening at Boston, Massachusetts, go 
on record during the enactment of 
federal legislation supplementing ex- 
isting laws relating to compensation 
insurance fund, etc., thereby, making 
it possible for the members of the 
armed forces to meet their post-war 
requirements. 


(P. 464) Res. 2: 


Whereas—The American Federation 
of Labor, through its affiliated organ- 
izations, has voluntarily, willingly and 
unstintingly aided the war effort by 
the purchase of war bonds and 
stamps; by all-out production of es- 
sential war materials, by contributing 
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its man power to both the fighting 
and home fronts, and 
Whereas—The American Federation 
of Labor realizes its obligation to 
these brave young men who are fight- 
ing the battle for democracy, and 


Whereas—Many of these young men 
are suffering wounds in battle which 
render them unable to continue in 
actual combat and which necessitate 
hospitalization and rehabilitation, and 


Whereas— These honorably dis- 
charged young men deserve the op- 
portunity to find a place in industry 
which will enable them to earn a live- 
lihood, and 

Whereas—The American Federation 
of Labor as further testimony of its 
desire to give 100% all-out coopera- 
tion, believes that many of these 
young veterans possess the ability to 
become skilled craftsmen after a pe- 
riod of apprenticeship, and 

Whereas—The American Federation 
of Labor supports the national pro- 
gram of apprenticeship which has for 
its aim and purpose the proper train- 
ing of apprentices; therefore, be it 

Resolved—That the American Fed- 
eration of Labor initiate and develop 
a method and program among the 
skilled trades affiliated with the 
American Federation of Labor where- 
by these young veterans will be af- 
forded a deserving opportunity to be- 
come skilled craftsmen and to thus be 
able to find employment in industry 
so that a decent livelihood could be 
earned for them and their families, 
and be it further 


Resolved—That the method and 
program be promptly initiated by this 
body and that this body work jointly 
with the skilled trades, with the rep- 
resentatives of the veterans’ organi- 
zations, the Veterans Bureau, repre- 
sentative employers and representa- 
tives of the apprentice-training serv- 
ice, in order to achieve through their 
mutual efforts the aims and purposes 
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of this resolution, which aims and 
purposes are in line with the patriotic 
desire of the American Federation of 
Labor in support of the war effort. 


Your committee submits the follow- 
ing as a substitute for this resolution: 

Your committee is in complete ac- 
cord with the necessity for providing 
adequate provisions for industrial 
training. Those who had already had 
partial training in their respective 
skills and occupations must be accord- 
ed every opportunity of completing 
their training and preparing them- 
selves to earn their living at some 
gainful occupation. Those who had 
previously had no opportunity of ac- 
quiring skill, must be afforded that 
opportunity. 

Your committee, however, is defin- 
itely of the opinion that all of this 
training should be under the direction 
of the two federal agencies, the es- 
tablishment of which was one of the 
accomplishments of the American 
Federation of Labor in the field of 
training—the Federal Bureau for Vo- 
cational Education, and the Federal 
Committee on Apprentice Training. 


Your committee would be negligent 
of its responsibility if it did not call 
attention to the conflicting and over- 
lapping agencies for training which 
have been established in recent years, 
and we therefore recommend that the 
American Federation of Labor use its 
influence to have all federal activities 
in connection with training, centered 
exclusively in the Bureau for Voca- 
tional Education and the Federal Com- 
mittee on Apprentice Training, and 
that these agencies shall be charged 
with the responsibility of training 
those from the armed service. 

Workmen's Compensation Amend- 
ment—(P. 366) Res. 106, referred to 
the A. F. of L. Committee on Post- 
War Planning: 

Whereas—After the cessation of 
hostilities the members of the armed 
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forces will be looking for re-employ- 
ment, and 

Whereas—Due to curtailment of 
War Production the manpower prob- 
lem will no longer exist, and 


Whereas—Management will again 
resort to pre-war conditions of not 
hiring men over the age of forty and 
increase the physical requirements 
prerequisite to employment, and 


Whereas—Many members of the 
armed forces will not be able to meet 
the requirements brought about by the 
State Insurance Fund and other pri- 
vate Insurance Funds in relation to 
Workmen’s Compensation Benefit, 
now, therefore be it 


Resolved—That the American Fed- 
eration of Labor at Convention con- 
vening at Boston, Massachusetts, go 
on record during the enactment of 
Federal Legislation supplementing ex- 
isting laws relating to Compensation 
Insurance Fund, etc., thereby, making 
it possible for the members of the 
armed forces to meet their Post-War 
Requirements. 


This resolution deals with the ques- 
tion of re-employment and rehabilita- 
tion after the war of the men re- 
turned from the armed forces. 


Your Committee recommends that 
it be referred to the Post-War Plan- 
ning Committee of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor for appropriate ac- 
tion. 


Training and Retraining (and War 
Workers)—(1944, p. 223) The GI Bill 
interests all of us for it affects the 
men in uniform in whom all of us have 
a deep personal interest. We are mind- 
ful of the fact that several million of 
these men are trade unionists, and 
are continuing their active interest in 
their trade unions. We know, too, that 
practically every one of our members 


Sa a 


has someone in his own family in uni- — 


form. 
national reasons, the well being of the 
serviceman is an intimate concern. 


So, for personal as well as — 
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It is good to know that the Vet- 
erans’ Bill is called a Bill of Rights, 
for the American serviceman has 
rights regardless of the amount of 
formal education he had before en- 
tering the service; regardless of what 
any so-called physchological test may 
show; regardless of his social status, 
his race, his creed. We fought for 
the recognition of this principle in 
regard to training rights. 


The bill as originally drafted pro- 
vided that only those servicemen se- 
lected, shall be given such education 
as the economic situation may de- 
mand. The government’s own ap- 
prenticeship program in which Labor 
participates, was not recognized, but 
business firms were to be paid for 
training the man on the job. The 
serviceman himself was, under this 
bill, merely a robot, with no say as to 
his own interests or desires. 


Due to the efforts of the American 
Federation of Labor these provisions 
were changed. 

Certain objectionable features, how- 
ever, still remain in the law. 


The man who was over 25 when 
he entered the Service has not the 
right to a year’s education at govern- 
ment expense, unless his education 
was “interrupted by the war.” This 
clause, if closely interpreted, would 
deny one-third of the servicemen their 
rights. We hold this limitation to be 
unjust. We contend that every service- 
man’s life and education has been in- 
terrupted by the war. 


The bill does not now closely define 
the type of education which a serv- 
iceman may have. This is left to his 
his choice, provided he takes it in an 
“approved institution.” 


We should recognize that thousands 
of servicemen on being returned to 
civilian life will want an education 
unlike that which is now offered in 
most of the accredited educational in- 
‘Stitutions in this country. Thousands 


\ 
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will wish to learn or train for life 
and for enriched living, and not sim- 
ply for “credit”. Yet because our 
educational system is for the most 
part so constructed that a student 
must enroll on a credit basis to be a 
“full time” student, many service- 
men may be denied what they actu- 
ally want—a real education. 


The entire training and retraining 
program for our returned soldier can 
be made more valuable to him and for 
the nation if it is conceived in terms 
of knowledge and social values and 
not merely in terms of “credit”. 


The retraining of the war worker 
for a peacetime job and his rapid 
reabsorption into industrial enterprise 
is vitally essential to the establish- 
ment of a stabilized economy. We 
cannot plan for the economic read- 
just of 10 million veterans without at 
the same time planning for the re- 
employmeent of the workers who sup- 
plied the materials of war. A uni- 
versal, coordinated sound training 
program is essential for each citizen 
seeking post-war employment if any 
citizens are to be helped in effecting 
their adjustments. 


Industrial training must be done on 
the job. The trainee should be ade- 
quately compensated during his train- 
ing. Provision should be made for 
coordinated part-time private and 
public employment with training 
wherever that is desirable and prac- 
ticable. Civil and cultural subject 
matter which is to be taught every 
trainee should be planned at the adult 
level, and should enable the worker 
to understand more fully his own 
rights and privileges and his duties 
and responsibilities in our society. 


We recommend that the Standing 
Committee on Education formulate 
definite plans for training and pro- 
grams in keeping with our principles 
and seek to have these programs im- 
plemented and adopted by the neces- 
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sary governmental and private educa- 
tional and training agencies. 

(P. 610) Your commmittee con- 
gratulates the officers and represent- 
atives of the American Federation of 
Labor upon the significant part they 
played in securing the enactment of 
the GI Bill of Rights and especially 
for their success in democratizing the 
bill so it will better serve all veterans 
eligible to its benefits. We agree with 
the position of the Executive Council 
that retraining and _ rehabilitation 
should be available to veterans who 
were over 25 years of age at time of 
enlistment as well as those under 25. 


Because of organized labor’s long 
interest in vocational education and 
rehabilitation we urge that the staffs 
of local, state and national agencies 
of the Veterans Administration in- 
clude persons familiar with the prob- 
lems of organized labor. We urge 
that wherever possible, the Veterans 
Administration make use of advisory 
committees of management and Labor 
which have proved so successful in the 
Smith-Hughes vocational program. 


Your committee further recom- 
mends that the President of the 
American Federation of Labor ap- 
point a special committee on veter- 
ans’ affairs to consult, from time to 
time, with the chief of the Veterans 
Administration, regarding veterans’ 
problems. It is the considered opin- 
ion of your committee that such a 
committee will be of significant value 
to the millions of members of organ- 
ized labor who are now in the Armed 
Forces. 

Rehabilitation— (1944, p. 5385) The 
following resolution, No. 55, was 
unanimously adopted: 


Whereas—Federal Public Law 16 
provides for the rehabilitation of 
service-connected disabled veterans, 
and 

Whereas—Under this law rehabili- 
tation can be in the form of appren- 
tice training for a maximum of four 
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years (or 48 months) during which 
time the government pays the veteran 
a monthly subsistence allowance for 
the full term of training, and 


Whereas—It is against the policy 
of the Veterans Administration to 
place a veteran in training and in an 
apprenticeship which cannot be com- 
pleted in four years’ time, and 


Whereas—The term of training in 
many trades is fixed by law and by 
agreement between employer and 
Labor as more than 48 months, and 


Whereas — The consequent result 
may be that either a veteran cannot 
be placed as an apprentice in these 
trades or attempts will be made to 
shorten the term to four years by 
allowing credit for one reason or an- 
other; therefore, be it 


Resolved—That the American Fed- 
eration of Labor in convention assem- 
bled in New Orleans, Louisiana, No- 
vember 20, 1944, go on record as be- 
ing opposed to attempts to shorten 
the apprenticeship term, except in 
cases where the practical experience 
and training is actually related to the 
trade for which time credit is allowed, 
and be it further 


Resolved—That the officers of the 
American Federation of Labor be in- 
structed to attempt to secure either 
a more liberal interpretation of Pub- 
lic Law 16 from the Administrator of 
the Veterans Administration to per- 
mit disabled veterans to commence an 
apprenticeship in these trades or take 
immediate action to sponsor legisla- 
tion which will amend the law as in- 
terpreted today. 


(P. 617) The Convention Commit- 
tee on Resolutions submitted the fol- 
lowing statement which was unani- 
mously adopted: 

Establishment of friendly and co- 
operative relations between organized 
labor and the veterans of this war is 
essential to the future welfare of 
America. E 


a 
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The achievements of American 
workers on the production front have 
served to defeat attempts to arouse 
animosity among servicemen against 
Labor. The eagerness of Labor to 
back up the fighting forces with 
everything they need to crush the 
enemy is appreciated not only by the 
commanding officers of our army and 
navy, but by the men in the ranks as 
well. 

While Labor is proud of its own 
contributions to the cause of victory, 
all of us recognize that the greatest 
sacrifices and the greatest responsi- 
bilities have fallen upon the millions 
of men in uniform who are doing the 
actual fighting. 


These men are going all-out for us. 
We must do all in our power for them. 

Labor’s obligation to the service- 
men is two-fold. We must, first of all, 
produce in ever increasing quantities 
the weapons of war needed to hasten 
the day of victory and save needless 
death and suffering. This convention 
already has served notice of the de- 
termination of the seven million mem- 
bers of the American Federation of 
Labor to fulfill that immediate obli- 
gation. 

But above and beyond this, we must 
also make every possible effort to 
provide for the economic and social 
security of our fighting men when the 
war ends and they come back home 
to resume civilian life. 


The least America can do is to as- 
sure a good job at decent pay to every 
demobilized serviceman so that he can 
get a new start in life and make up 
for lost time. 


This is a program for which Labor, 
industry and the veterans’ organiza- 
tions can and must work closely to- 
gether, along with the agencies of the 
government. 


Your committee, therefore, recom- 
mends that the officers of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor confer with 
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representatives of all these groups 
and agencies at the earliest opportu- 
nity in an effort to bring about agree- 
ment on essential objectives and the 
steps necessary to carry them out. 


The American Federation of Labor 
and the unions affiliated with it al- 
ready have taken steps to protect the 
seniority and job security of their 
1,500,000 members now serving in the 
armed forces, who have been exempt- 
ed from paying dues while in the 
service. In addition, a large number 
of our unions have taken action to 
admit qualified and honorably dis- 
charged servicemen into membership 
without payment of initiation fees. 
These are steps in the right direc- 
tion. 

Furthermore, the American Federa- 
tion of Labor has given unqualified 
support to the “GI Bill of Rights” 
and other legislation seeking to pro- 
vide postwar security for servicemen. 

Your committee urges this conven- 
tion to commend these policies and 
activities and to direct the officers of 
the American Federation of Labor to 
explore every new avenue of coopera- 
tion with veterans’ groups that pre- 
sents itself. Only in this way can we 
hope to discharge even a part of our 
obligations to the men who are de- 
fending the American way of life and 
to cement them with us in future 
efforts to improve that way of life 
when peace comes. 

Readjustment (““An Epochal Year’”’) 
—(1945, p. 10) One of the special 
problems of reconversion is the re- 
adjustment of veterans into civilian 
life. Congress has enacted legislation 
to meet the needs of servicemen in 
this period of readjustment and re- 
habilitation for the victims of war 
injuries. Our national purpose is to 
enable those citizens who have sac- 
rificed civilian adjustments in order 
to render service to our country to 
overcome any handicaps resulting 
from this cause. We feel it is the 
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duty of the nation to return these 
citizens as members of our society 
and our civilian economy, prepared 
and able to assume their responsibil- 
ity for their own lives like all other 
citizens. We believe that everything 
possible should be done to eliminate 
handicaps which would prevent vet- 
erans from being integrated into nor- 
mal life. We believe our public and 
our private agencies should give as- 
sistance and encouragement to poli- 
cies and programs that would tend to 
minimize or eliminate barriers that 
might separate veterans from other 
citizens of our democracy. Our pro- 
gram is outlined in the pamphlet 
‘Veterans Welcome Home!” 


Our affiliated organizations have 
maintained the union status of their 
members in the armed services, so 
that they may return to their unions 
with their rights protected, without 
interruption or additional expense. 
This is an important gain, for the 
union members concerned will thus 
be kept eligible for valuable union 
benefits and rights. Our unions also 
are generally admitting veterans 
without initiation fees and have ex- 
pressed willingness to consider army 
work experience in estimating sen- 
iority and trade classification. 


The readjustment of veterans will 
be facilitated or made more difficult 
in accord with the degree of our suc- 
cess in achieving maximum produc- 
tion and employment. 


Subsistence Legislation— (1946, pp. 
493-497) Res. 12, 15, 28, 63, 80, 81, 
110, 119, 149, 151, 159. All of the 
listed resolutions requested remedial 
changes in subsistence legislation for 
veterans and related to apprentice- 
ship allowances, etc. Convention re- 
corded sympathy with intent and re- 
ferred the resolutions to the Execu- 
tive Council with request for thorough 
investigation and such legislation as 
will be most helpful in establishing 
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the objectives sought by the resolu- 
tions. 


Housing—(1946, p. 590) Res. 100, 
unanimously adopted: 

Whereas—Veterans of the armed 
forces have returned from World War 
II and, having fought for home and 
country, now have no home in which 
to live, and 

Whereas—A housing program has 
been inaugurated to build one-family 
homes for these veterans, and 


Whereas—A program of one-fam- 
ily homes of this magnitude will ex- 
clude a large number of our building 
trades workers from the opportunity 
for employment, thus weakening the 
building trades unions and eventually 
the whole union movement, and 


Whereas—These one-family homes 
will cost more than the average war 
veteran can pay for in his remaining 
years of life, thus causing foreclosure 
and the loss of his home, and 


Whereas—That as the majority of 
veterans do not want to be tied to the 
responsibility of paying off a long- 
term mortgage and do not wish to be 
forced to buy one of these homes in 
order to house himself and family, 
therefore, be it 


. 


Resolved—That the 65th Conven- 


tion of the American Federation of 
Labor assembled in Chicago, Illinois, 
also sponsor action that apartment 
type housing in central locations be 
constructed, thus employing all 
branches of the building industry, 


creating a living setup that will be 
within the veteran’s spending means 


causing him more contentment, and 
be it further 

Resolved—That as this is both a 
state issue as well as a national issue, 
the American Federation of Labor 
Convention in Chicago is urged to go 
on record insisting that the National 
Housing Expediter enter a program 
of this type in the Veterans Emer- 
gency Housing Program. 
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In the midst of a critical shortage 
of all types of housing, shortage of 
rental housing has been especially 
severe. The rental housing provisions 
of the Wagner-Ellender-Taft General 
Housing Bill, which are designed to 
encourage large-scale rental housing 
within the means of families of mod- 
erate incomes and low incomes, de- 
serve special consideration in the 
fight for the early enactment of that 
bill. In order to serve best the ex- 
treme need for rental housing on the 
part of our veterans and to alleviate 
the widespread lack of good homes at 
moderate rents, all sound programs 
for rental housing, conforming to the 
standards and policies of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor, deserve our 
urgent support, whether such pro- 
grams be federal, state or local. 
With these recommendations, your 
committee urges concurrence with the 
objectives and purposes of this reso- 
lution. 


Public Relations Bureau—(1946, p. 
535) The convention unanimously 
adopted Res. 105, which set forth the 
anti-labor campaign which had been 
waged among veterans and veterans 
organizations, and recommended re- 
medial measures to offset the effects 
of the anti-labor propaganda: 


Whereas—There can be no doubt 
that one of the spearheads used by 
the National Association of Manu- 
facturers against the organized labor 
movement is the veteran and veterans’ 
organizations, and 


Whereas—There is a definite move 
involving returning service men and 
women in labor disputes as part of 
this well-planned program, and 


Whereas—There is already clear 
evidence that some so-called “‘veterans’ 
organizations” have been created to 
sponsor and work for anti-labor legis- 
lation, and 

Whereas—There are many hun- 
dreds of thousands of A F. of L. vet- 
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erans within the locals affiliated with 
the American Federation of Labor, 
and 


Whereas—The A. F. of L. veterans 
have proven themselves loyal trade 
unionists, and are not in accord with 
any anti-labor legislation involving 
veterans against Labor, and 

Whereas—There is specific evidence 
that poisonous propanganda levelled 
against the labor movements was part 
of a program forced upon many vet- 
erans during their period of service 
in the armed forces, and 

Whereas — This propaganda was 
well planned and was used as a base 
to get the veterans hostile to Labor, 
and in particular to the organized la- 
bor movement, and 

Whereas—It is a most important 
phase in the trade union activity to 
correct this evil, and to educate the 
veteran along the educational lines 
of the labor movement, therefore, 
be it 

Resolved—That this 65th Conven- 
tion of the American Federation of 
Labor go on record as favoring an 
intensified educational program for 
service men and women who have re- 
turned to civilian status in order to 
offset the vicious anti-labor propa- 
ganda which was given them while 
they were in the service, and be it 
further 

Resolved—That the American Fed- 
eration of Labor Executive Council in 
its wisdom, take under advisement 
the necessity of this educational pro- 
gram and the establishment of a pub- 
lic relations bureau for veterans to 
offset all the unfair propaganda lev- 
elled at the organized labor move- 
ment. 


Special Programs and Benefits— 
(1946, p. 625) In order to increase 
and extend its services to veterans, the 
Veterans’ Committee of the American 
Federation of Labor recently made a 
survey of the special programs and 
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benefits provided for veterans by our 
affliated unions. This survey covers 
the provisions contained in union 
agreements relating to employment 
rights, vacation eligibility, job assign- 
ment, pay and promotion, special con- 
sideration for disabled veterans and 
apprenticeship training programs of 
all the international unions which 
have had time to answer the Veter- 
ans’ Committee’s questionnaire. It also 
covers union policies with respect to 
the application to veterans of union 
fees and dues. 

Approximately 1,800,000 A. F. of L. 
members are veterans of World War 
I or II. World War II veterans con- 
stitute 1,500,000 or 21 per cent, and 
all veterans 25 per cent, of the total 
A. F, of L. membership as of August 
31, 1946. 

Union Fees and Dues 

The great majority of A. F. of L. 
affiliates have taken the initiative in 
reducing the financial burden on re- 
turning servicemen whether the vet- 
erans are joining one of our interna- 
tionals for the first time or resuming 
their former membership. Almost 60 
per cent of our affiliates have com- 
pletely waived initiation fees for new 
veteran A. F. of L. members while 
15 per cent have cut these fees. Only 
25 per cent maintain their normal 
initiation fee. 

In order to help prewar A. F. of L. 
members maintain their good stand- 
ing while in the service, over 90 per 
cent of cur international unions main- 
tained servicemen’s membership with- 
out any payment of dues. In many 
cases, the veteran’s own local under- 
took to pay his dues. If a veteran was 
not in good standing when drafted, 
90 per cent of the unions permit his 
return, in good standing, without any 
reinstatement fee. Most of the others 
limit back payments to three or four 
months. 


Job Rights for Veterans 
Perhaps the most crucial question 
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for union members who entered the 
service is job protection—protection 
of his employment rights based on the 
individual worker’s length of service 
or seniority on his job. With the ex- 
tension of seniority rights through 
collective bargaining, arbitrary lay- 
offs and favortism in promotion are 
reduced and workers’ morale raised. 
The American Federation of Labor 
led in the fight to incorporate in the 
Selective Service Act the principles 
of retained seniority and job rights — 
for all union members while in the 
service. The Selective Service Act, — 
as passed, stated that any discharged 
serviceman was entitled to his former 
position or a position of “like senior- 
ity, status and pay.” 


Two difficulties inherent in this 
provision of the draft law were imme- 
diately evident. First, while veterans 
could bring court action against em- 
ployers who denied them reemploy- 
ment, the procedure was too lengthy 
and expensive for the individual vet- 
eran. So our local unions undertook 
the task of placing their support be- 
hind each individual veteran’s fight 
for reemployment. The second, and — 
major difficulty, was the “super-sen- 
iority” interpretation given by the — 
Director of Selective Service. This 
“super-seniority” principle leads to 
chaos. It undermines the very equity 
of the seniority system. It constitutes 
“class legislation,” in clear violation 
of the constitution. 


Labor’s fight against this “super- 
seniority” misinterpretation was based 
on our determination to safeguard the 
job rights of all workers, veteran and 
non-veteran. Without union organi- 
zation and collective bargaining agree- — 
ments, seniority has no meaning and 
the provisions of the Selective Service 
Act could not be genuinely effective. 
The U.S. Supreme Court, in a recent 
decision, supported the A. F. of L. 
position when it rejected the “super- 
seniority” interpretation. 
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Labor’s deep concern for aiding the 
readjustment and reintegration of 
veterans into civilian life is shown 
by the benefits we have obtained for 
servicemen which go far beyond the 
requirements of the Selective Service 
Act—benefits which include numer- 
ous pay, promotion and _ vacation 
rights. 

Vacation Eligibility 

All A. F. of L. unions have fought 
for the most liberal application of 
vacation clauses for veterans in un- 
ion agreements. In practically all 
contracts, military service is counted 
as “time employed” in determining 
the vacation time due to individual 
veterans. In addition, special de- 
terminations of time “at work” pre- 
ceeding vacation rights are provided 
in a large number of contracts so that 
veterans’ vacation rights can accrue 
as soon as they enter employment. 


Job Assignments, Pay and 
Promotions 


The Selective Service Act failed to 
answer many of the specific questions 
confronting a veteran when he ap- 
plies for his old job: is he entitled to 
promotion? to increased pay? to a 
comparable job if his old job has been 
cut out? 


In helping individuals answer these 
questions, our affiliates have not only 
insisted on the legal rights of vet- 
erans, but also demanded justice based 
on the equities of the individual case. 
Most A. F. of L. contracts have spe- 
cial clauses protecting promotion 
rights of veterans, stating specifically 
that he will be employed in the posi- 
tion and at the pay in the classifica- 
tion or at the same seniority to which 
he would have been entitled had he 
remained on the job. These contracts 
frequently provide that if a job for- 
merly held by a veteran is discon- 
tinued, he will have a preferential 
status when new openings become 
available. 
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Disabled Veterans 

The provisions for disabled veter- 
ans in A. F. of L. contracts have also 
gone far beyond the legal require- 
ments of the Draft Act which makes 
no distinction between veterans who 
are physically handicapped and those 
able to resume their former jobs. 

There can be no general rule for re- 
employment of disabled veterans, but 
a majority of our unions give senior- 
ity credit for those disabled during 
their recuperation period and extend 
the 90-day deadline for reinstatement 
after discharge. 


Apprenticeship Training 

Veterans are encouraged and aided 
to take part in all apprentice training 
programs our affiliates maintain joint- 
ly with employers. At present, veter- 
ans account for nearly 85 per cent of 
an estimated 100,000 apprentices. In 
addition, skilled trades are making a 
special effort to speed up apprentice 
training to assure a sufficient supply 
of journeymen trained to meet the 
heavy demands of reconversion, es- 
pecially in the extensive housing 
program. 

The rapid increase in the number 
of veteran apprentices is helped by 
the joint union-management appren- 
ticeship committees which set up 
standards of pay and working condi- 
tions to protect apprentices and as- 
sure them of sound training. These 
committees now cover over 41,000 es- 
tablishments — a 66 per cent increase 
over the past eight months. 


Accelerated training of veterans is 
facilitated by the special considera- 
tions incorporated in the apprentice 
training agreements. These include 
specified priority in employment (in 
70 per cent); credit for previous ex- 
perience, including that in the armed 
services (in 88 per cent); maximum 
age exemptions (in 48 per cent); 
special considerations due to un- 
usual qualifications, physical handi- 
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caps or veterans status (in 53 per 
cent); and provision for paid class in- 
struction in related subjects (in 14 
percent). 

Hundreds of local building trades 
unions, faced with special local prob- 
lems, have worked out new methods 
to speed and facilitate apprentice 
training, such as increasing the ratio 
of apprentices to journeymen, arrang- 
ing to use public school facilities for 
classroom training to cut down the 
time required for ‘“on-the-job” train- 
ing, ete. 

Thus each veteran apprentice re- 
ceives not only the benefits won in the 
building trades unions’ long fight to 
improve apprenticeship pay and other 
standards, but also the protection won 
by unions of veterans’ rights under 
the GI Bill of Rights. Unscrupulous 
employers have used the government- 
paid monthly subsistence payments 
under this bill as a wage-cutting de- 
vice and have put veterans on un- 
skilled and unproductive jobs. We 
have insisted upon clearly defined 
standards which employers must meet 
before their training programs can 
be approved. Under a recently en- 
acted bill (Public Law 679) standards 
are estabalished which, if properly 
enforced, can eliminate malpractices 
in veterans’ training programs. A. F. 
of L. will continue to fight for the 
rights of veteran-trainees by elimi- 
nating the limitations, also written 
into this bill, on the amount of allow- 
ance these trainees may receive. 


The Veterans’ Committee is pledged 
to continue its work in helping serv- 
icemen as they return to their homes, 
their jobs and their unions. In this 
way Labor can repay a part of the 
debt all Americans owe to veterans 
for the services they have rendered 
in the defense of freedom and their 
nation. 


(1947, p. 268) The concern which 
the A. F. of L. has always mani- 
fested for the welfare of the nation’s 
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veterans was reflected in the report 
of the E.C, and the convention action 
thereon, as follows: 


The American Federation of Labor 
has always felt a keen responsibility 
for the welfare of the nation’s vet- 
erans. Even before the passage of 
the Selective Service Act unions affili- 
ated with the American Federation of 
Labor were making contractual ar- 
rangements to protect the employ- 
ment and seniority status of its mem- 
bers who had volunteered for mili- 
tary service. 


The Federation took the initiative 


in preparing for reconversion early 


in the war years. A postwar plan- 
ning committee of the A. F. of L. was 
appointed which gave special atten- 


tion to the problems that servicemen ~ 


would face as they returned to their 
homes and their jobs. In a series of 
recommendations, the committee © 
framed a broad, constructive A. F. 
of L. program for veterans based up- 
on these two fundamental principles: 


1. Full job security for the veteran 
can be attained only insofar as this 
country is able to maintain an econ- 
omy of high production and employ- 
ment. Only when the nation can solve 
the problem of providing employment 
opportunities for all who wish to work 
will the veteran achieve real job se- 
curity. 


2. The veteran is entitled to every 
consideration that will enable him to — 
become more easily integrated in 
civilian life. By devoting a crucial 
portion of his life to the service of 
his country, he has been seriously — 
handicapped in his life-work. The 
community is therefore obligated to 
provide him with every available 
means to make up for his lost oppor- 
tunities. 


The American Federation of Labor 
Committee on Veterans translated 
these objectives into specific policies — 
and procedures adopted by virtually 


Pee, , ae 
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all of our unions. Initiation and re- 
instatement fees have been waived or 
drastically reduced, membership in 
good standing maintained without 
dues, benefits paid, apprentice train- 
ing requirements relaxed, and special 
contract clauses written in order to 
make the transition period easier for 
the veteran and to give him better 
protection on his job. 

Through the mechanism of the col- 
lective agreement, the veteran’s right 
to his job and all improvements in 
terms of employment secured by the 
union in his absence have been pro- 
tected. Special provisions regarding 
promotions, vacations, and disabilities 
have been incorporated into agree- 
ments. These go far beyond the tem- 
porary and limited protection afforded 
veterans by the reemployment pro- 
visions of the Selective Service Act. 


Union contracts protect the vet- 
eran’s job with full seniority rights, 
not on the one-year limited basis of 
the Selective Service Act, but for the 
length of his employment. This means 
effective and lasting security instead 
of the uncertain protection that would 
have been given by the “super-sen- 
iority” interpretation of the Selective 
Service Act. Labor imposed the 
“super-seniority” doctrine because, in 
order to gain a temporary, one-year 
protection for veterans, it would have 
pitted veterans against non-veterans 
in the fight for jobs and would have 
served to disrupt and destroy the very 
basis of seniority. In practice, the 
veterans themselves were given to 
recognize as crucial, the simple truth 
that seniority rules were devised and 
built up by unions and that without 
unions seniority is replaced by the 
whim of the employer. 


Despite these many activities of 
unions on their behalf, many service- 
men returned to civilian life with 
newly acquired prejudices against 
organized labor. These prejudices 
stemmed largely from the wartime 
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press and radio campaign of misin- 
formation which magnified each work 
stoppage and gave Labor no credit 
for its part in the winning of the war. 


In order to counteract these prej- 
udices, the A. F. of L. Committee on 
Veterans published during the past 
year the pamphlet entitled, “What 
Every Veteran Should Know About 
Labor.” This booklet was favorably 
received and widely distributed. An- 
other pamphlet, “Jobs for the Handi- 
capped Through Collective Bargain- 
ing,” urging the employment of han- 
dicapped workers, dealt particularly 
with the problems of displaced veter- 
ans. These publications and inten- 
sive veterans’ information services 
maintained by our headuarters staff 
have done much to win the good will 
of veterans toward our movement. 


The so-called “veterans problem” 
involves a very large number of our 
citizens. At the present time the 
Veterans Administration estimates 
that there are over 18 million veterans 
in the United States. A. F. of L. 
estimates indicate that over 1,800,000 
of these are members of unions affil- 
jated with the Federation. In manu- 
facturing alone, veterans now com- 
prise over 20 per cent of the total 
work force. 


These veterans constitute an im- 
portant force in the life of the nation. 
They have been voicing many de- 
mands for special treatment in such 
fields as employment, education, and 
housing, many of which have been 
actively supported by the A. F. of L. 


To this we feel it is important to 
add a warning. While it is impera- 
tive that the legitimate demands of 
veterans for preferential treatment 
be effectively met in order to com- 
pensate them, as much as possible, 
for the time they spent in the service 
of their country, it is also important 
that steps be taken to break down 
barriers of animosity between veter- 
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ans and non-veterans. The objective 
toward which all public policies con- 
cerning veterans should be directed 
is not only to adjust the legitimate 
grievances of veterans, but also to 
create an atmosphere of good-will in 
which veterans and non-veterans are 
treated equally, as citizens. Veterans 
and non-veterans alike must realize 
that this country will prosper only if 
all groups are prosperous. 


For the American Federation of 
Labor, we urge that every possible 
action be taken to cement friendly re- 
lations between veterans and organ- 
ized labor. Although much progress 
has been made in this, it is important 
to realize that any substantial drop 
in employment is likely to create new 
tension. A return to the era of un- 
employment and job competition will 
be disastrous to all workers. But the 
veterans will look upon it as their 
betrayal. If this nation neglects its 
responsibility of maintaining full em- 
ployment, the “bonus marches” of 
1932 are certain to be repeated on a 
greatly magnified scale. Soldiers and 
sailors of yesterday are workers and 
citizens of today. As workers and 
as citizens, they must make common 
cause with organized labor in fur- 
thering policies which would avert 
another depression and help build a 
nation strong in peace, able to yield 
a better life to all. 


We urge that all affiliated unions 
continue to give special attention to 
the veterans’ problems. We ask in 
particular that central labor unions 
formulate community-wide programs 
to acquaint veterans with the work 
of the American Federation of Labor. 
Union members and local union offi- 
cials who are veterans are urged to 
participate actively, as individuals, in 
their community veterans’ affairs, 
and, through their unions, keep the 
American Federation of Labor Com- 
mittee on Veterans informed of their 
activities. 
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(P. 565) Convention unanimously 
adopted the following: 


We recommend approval of this sec- 
tion which recounts the well-planned 
and effective program for veterans, in 
the adoption of which the American 
Federation of Labor has been instru- 
mental. This program has sought to 
compensate veterans for handicaps 
due to military services as well as to 
help them to take up the responsi- 
bilities of civilian life. 


We endorse the suggestion that all 
central labor unions participate in 
community programs or help to in- 
itiate programs where they do not al- 
ready exist, to assist veterans to be- 
come integrated into the community. 
We urge each central labor union to 
appoint union committees to advise 
veterans as well as all young persons 
wishing to learn trades or enter in- 
dustrial vocational training. Such 
committees should also advise poten- 
tial workers of the services which 
unions provide. 

Apprenticeship Training—(1947, p. 
658) Res. 58 requested A. F. of L. 
support for amendments to Public 
Law 679 to meet the “intent and pur- 
pose of the GI Bill; and for the crea- 
tion of a National or Statewide Joint 
Labor-Management Committee to ad- 
vise with the Veterans Bureau on on- 


the-job training,” ete. The resolution — 


was referred to the Executive Coun- 
cil. 

(P. 555) Protest against provisions 
contained in Public Law 679 relating 
to Veterans Apprenticeship Training, 
was unanimously voted in Res. 90, as 
follows: 


| 


Whereas—Public Law 679, relating — 
to Veterans Apprenticeship Training, 


was recently passed and enacted by 
Congress at the last week of its 1946 
session without a hearing or due con- 
sideration and deliberation, and 


Whereas—The said Public Law 679 _ 


in its present form imposes a hard- 
ship upon trainees because it fails to 
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adequately compensate trainees and 
their dependents during their train- 
ing period, and 

Whereas—Public Law 679 presently 
tends to discourage eligible veterans 
from accepting the advantages of ap- 
prentice training and on-the-job train- 
ing programs, to which benefits vet- 
erans are entitled and which they 
rightfully deserve the benefits of, 
therefore, be it 

Resolved—That the American Fed- 
eration of Labor, assembled at this, 
its 66th Convention, take all neces- 
sary action to induce Congress at its 
next session, to restore to veterans 
all the benefits which they received 
prior to the passage of Public Law 
679. 

(P. 664) The convention unani- 
mously adopted Res. 144 as follows: 


Whereas—Under the GI Bill of 
Rights, Public Law 346, when it was 
first enacted a discharged veteran was 
given the assurance that he would 
receive the difference in wages on the 
progressive rate between an appren- 
tice and a journeyman and at no 
time was he to receive above the 
ceiling wages of journeymen of any 
given craft or trade, and 

Whereas—With this assurance the 
average veteran seeking to reestablish 
himself in civil life obligated himself 
to the fullest extent of his wages as 
guaranteed by Public Law 346, and 

Whereas—The enactment of Public 
Law 679 placing a ceiling whereby a 
maximum of $175 per month for a 
single man and $200 a month for a 
married man was instituted, and 

Whereas—This lowering of a vet- 
eran’s wages reduced his living stand- 
ards placing him in the position of 
not meeting his financial obligations, 
and 

Whereas — The Veterans Adminis- 
tration, waiting for authorization to 
enforce Public Law 679, overpaid a 
great many veterans and have noti- 
fied the veterans that not only will 
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the subsistence pay be cut off but they 
will be denied any further training 
under the veterans’ program unless 
refunds of the overpayment is made 
immediately, and 

Whereas—This will work an ex- 
treme hardship upon the veterans and 
will compel them to work at any job 
they may be able to secure with no 
chance of learning a skilled trade, 
therefore, be it 


Resolved—That the American Fed- 
eration of Labor goes on record as 
seeking to correct this injustice and 
use its influence to cause this law to 
be amended. 


Legislation—(1947, pp. 253, 524) 
All support possible was given by the 
E.C. to measures favorable to veter- 
ans in the Congress. The convention 
directed that the E.C. continue its 
policy of supporting legislation in- 
troduced in the interests of the 
veterans. 


(1948, p. 142) A brief but com- 
prehensive report on legislation of 
particular interest to veterans, was 
included in the report of the E.C. to 
the convention. 


(P. 472) Convention urged the con- 
tinued support by the E.C. of all just 
measures for benefits to the veterans 
of all wars. 

(P. 145) The council reported to 
the convention that the A. F. of L. 
had given full support to all meas- 
ures favorable to veterans and “al- 
though the legislation enacted in the 
80th Congress does not meet fully the 
proposals of the A. F. of L.... re- 
markable progress is being made in 
behalf of the veteran.” 

Certificates to Accompany Medals 
—(1948, pp. 235, 457) Res. 11: 

Resolved—That the American Fed- 
eration of Labor in its 67th Conven- 
tion, held in the City of Cincinnati, 
Ohio, which convenes Monday, Novem- 
ber 15, 1948, petitions the War De- 
partment of the United States Gov- 
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ernment to again issue to these heroes 
of World War II, these engraved and 
plate printed certificates at the same 
time they are presented with “The 
Air Medal,” “The Purple Heart,” 
“The Bronze Star Medal,” for Meri- 
torious Achievement in Ground Oper- 
ations Against the Enemy, or “The 
Bronze Star Medal” for Heroism in 
Ground Combat. 


(P. 277) In his response to the 
Commander-in-Chief of the Veterans 
of Foreign Wars, President Green 
made the following remarks concern- 
ing parallel service of armed forces 
and “soldiers of production”: 


“T was just thinking when the dis- 
tinguished commander - in - chief was 
delivering his message of the wonder- 
ful teamwork that was developed dur- 
ing World War I and World War II 
between those who served on the bat- 
tlefields of Europe, as represented by 
the American Legion and the Veter- 
ans of Foreign Wars, and the great 
army of production which we have 
the honor to represent here in the 
United States of America. I recall 
with a feeling of genuine pleasure and 
satisfaction the manner in which the 
membership of the American Legion 
and the Veterans of Foreign Wars 
served on the battlefields of Europe 
and other places, and I also remem- 
ber the great service rendered by the 
army of production here at home in 
the mill, in the mines, in the factories 
and on the transportation lines of the 
nation. Those who served in both 
armies gave their lives. Men were 
killed on the battlefields of Europe 
and men were killed in the mines and 
in the mills and in the factories at 
home. In fact, I think the record will 
show that about as many were killed 
at home as were killed on the battle- 
fields of Europe. 


“All gave their lives, all sacrificed, 
all suffered for the preservation of 
American principles and our form of 
government. I can truthfully say that 
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if another war comes in which the 
same principles are at stake, this 
great army of production here at 
home will rally again and serve just 
as they did in World Wars I and II. 


“TI recall that we made a solemn 
pledge and promise to the President 
of the United States, the Commander- 
in-Chief of the Army and Navy, that 
for the duration of the war the mem- 
bers of the army of production of 
America would place the strike weap- 
on behind the door and leave it there 
until Hitler and Mussolini were de- 
feated. We did, and our people re- 
frained from engaging in strikes. We 
carried out that pledge 98 per cent 
during the war, so that the armies 
abroad would not suffer for a single 
moment for anything they needed to 
win the war. 


“It is that kind of teamwork that 
counts. It is that kind of cooperation 
that wins wars, and we are all happy 
in that we participated in the devel- 
opment of that character of team- 
work and in that kind of service dur- 
ing the war. 


“Little minor differences that might 
arise between us are of no conse- 
quence. These differences arise even 
in families, in churches, in fraternal 
organizations, and in all groups of 
society. But the important thing is 
that we stand together in defense of 
fundamentals, of vital principles, of 
our form of government and of Amer- 
ica for American institutions. That 
is what we need to place emphasis on 


and that is what we will place empha- — 


sis on in the days to come. 


“T want to thank you again for your 
visit to us and to assure you of our 
cooperation and support. We will 
stand with you in the fight you make 
for legislation for veterans, the arm 
ies, members of the Legion, or mem- 
bers of the Veterans of Foreign 
Wars, and we together will work in 
the future as we have in the past.” 
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Veterans Hospital Employees — 
(1948, pp. 333, 476) Difficulties in at- 
tracting and holding efficient help in 
veterans hospitals because of low 
grades and classifications, was the 
subject-matter of Res. 130. A. F. of 
L. requested to “give its full support 
to legislation requesting a change in 
the titles of the (said) employees giv- 
ing them a semi-professional title 
which will allow them higher salaries 
under the Classification Act and that 
adequate appropriations be granted 
to take care of the raise, and to re- 
lieve the annual leave situation which 
has accrued because of the lack of 
employees.” 

Sick Leave, Accumulated — (1949, 
pp. 52, 389) Res. d1: 

Whereas—Many postal and federal 
employees were called to active duty 
with the Armed Forces of the United 
States during World War II, and 


Whereas—No provision has been 
made granting accumulative sick 
leave for the time spent in the Armed 
Forces, therefore, be it 


Resolved—That the American Fed- 
eration of Labor go on record as fa- 
yoring granting accumulative sick 
leave to all federal employees for the 
period of time spent in the Armed 
Forees during World War II and in 
any future national emergency equal 
to that which they would have been 
entitled to, had they remained in con- 
tinuous service in the Federal Civil 
Service, and that we urge the officers 
of the A. F. of L. to do all in their 
power to secure the enactment of leg- 
islation designed for this purpose. 


Subsistence for On-the-Job Train- 
ing—(1949, pp. 49, 387) Res. 38 re- 
quested legislation allowing the pay- 
ment of full subsistence for veterans 
in on-the-job training programs where 
a standard work week of less than 36 
hours per week has been established 
as a result of bona fide collective bar- 
gaining between employers and em- 
_ployees. 
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(1951, pp. 305, 513) Res. 79: 

Whereas—There was established by 
the Veterans Administration a regu- 
lation known as Technical Bulletin 
7-98 which is so written as to deny 
the payment of subsistence allow- 
ances to veterans who are serving 
apprenticeships as printers, and other 
trades such as pressmen, stereotyp- 
ers, photo-engravers, plumbers, pipe- 
fitters, patternmakers and die sink- 
ers, which would be paid to them un- 
der identical circumstances if they 
would select some other trade, and 


Whereas—The Veterans Adminis- 
tratiton has flagrantly ignored the 
rights of such apprentices and has 
adamantly refused to recognize the 
journeyman rate as the objective rate 
of the apprentice and refuses to cor- 
rect this discrimination against the 
trades named and the veteran ap- 
prentices therein, and 


Whereas—Bills have been introduc- 
ed in the Congress known as S. 801 
and H.R. 2683 to correct by law the 
discrimination being invoked by the 
Veterans Administration through its 
regulation, and 

Whereas—The Executive Office of 
the President, Bureau of the Budget, 
has recommended to the Senate Com- 
mittee on Labor and Public Welfare 
that it not give favorable considera- 
tion to S. 801, therefore, be it 

Resolved—That it protests with full 
vigor this unfair action by the Vet- 
erans Administration of the United 
States and views with great surprise 
the fact that this office would so 
lightly brush away the rights of a 
specific group of veterans who fought 
as valiantly for the preservation of 
freedom as did any other group of 
veterans, and, be it further 


Resolved—That the American Fed- 
eration of Labor urge the President 
of the United States to reverse the 
action of the Director of the Bureau 
of the Budget and immediately re- 
quest the Senate Committee on Labor 
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and Public Welfare and the House 
Committee on Veterans Affairs to en- 
act without further delay S. 801 and 
H.R. 26838, to the end that the afore- 
mentioned discrimination of the Vet- 
erans Administration may be termi- 
nated and full rights restored to 
apprentices who suffer under said dis- 
crimination... 


Trainee (Opposing Home Construc- 
tion, By)—(1949, pp. 119, 501) Res. 
119 opposed legislation pending which 
would permit veterans who are pur- 
suing full-time institutional trade 
courses to build homes for veterans, 
buildings for charitable organiza- 
tions, veterans’ organizations and tax- 
supported institutions, and also to 
authorize veterans to construct, im- 
prove and repair public buildings for 
which work the veterans would re- 
ceive no pay. 


Apprenticeship Training — (1950, 
pp. 19, 456) Res. 1 unanimously 
adopted: 

Whereas—The Veterans Adminis- 
tration has approved fees and subsist- 
ence pay for veterans qualifying for 
training under the Gi Bill of Rights, 
who do not possess a college degree, 
or who do not have sufficient credits 
to enter a college, and 


Whereas—The Veterans Adminis- 
tration has established a program of 
18 months’ duration for the training 
of veterans in skilled trades, and this 
is not adequate for a person to learn 
any skilled trade properly, and 

Whereas—He upon graduation not 
being a competent mechanic is not 
qualified for membership in the craft 
union having jurisdiction in the field 
in which he has received his training, 
and as a result is usually found ac- 
cepting positions under the regular 
established rates and thus undermin- 
ing the trade union movement, and 


Whereas—Our unions have con- 
structive apprenticeship programs 
which would provide adequate sound 
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training for the veterans, therefore, 
be it 

Resolved—That the American Fed- 
eration of Labor take such action as 
is deemed necessary to have the Vet- 
erans Administration extend the pe- 
riod of GI training to a period com- 
parable to those established by the 
bona fide unions in their respective 
fields, and be it further 


Resolved—That the Veterans Ad- 
ministration also provide, in addition 
to regular apprenticeship training 
with bona fide employers, that the 
services of the public school system* 
be made available to the students. 


(Pp. 329, 498) Res. 112 directed at-— 
tention to a regulation of the Veter- 
ans Bureau which in effect was dis-— 
criminatory against trades requiring 
more than four years apprenticeship ~ 
training, and calling upon the conven- 
tion to strongly support H.R. 7809 and 
S. 3485 and seek passage thereof. 


Postal Service (Benefits) —(1950, 
p. 153) Perhaps the most active leg- 
islative campaign for a large number 
of government employees in which we 
participated was for enactment of 
H.R. 87, the bill to grant credit for 
military service of veterans who en- 
tered the postal service after discharge 
from the military branches. Long 
hours were spent, both in House and 
Senate to get passage of this far- 
reaching measure. Every step of the 
way was contested by those who did 
not want the bill to get through. 


Finally the bill was vetoed. The 
President gave as his reason that it: 
was “class legislation” designed to 
affect only a select group of govern- 
ment employees. Other reasons in- 
cluded the cost factor. The bill actu- 
ally would have been the forerunner 
to further legislation to include vet- 
erans in the non-postal service at a 
later date. ; 

The House promptly overrode the | 
veto, 213-72, after which some delay 
was met in having the motion made 
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in the Senate to bring about the same 
effect. 


Training (Labor Representation 
Sought)—(1950, p. 236) Under the 
GI Bill of Rights, and subsequently 
enacted legislation to further imple- 
ment the program, no provision was 
made for Labor representation in the 
planning of training programs. No 
administrative provision was made for 
Labor advisors in policy-planning and 
training. 

As a result, the training program 
for GI’s has been most unsatisfac- 
tory. Abuses, involving thousands of 
dollars of public money, have been 
reported. Men have been registered 
in trade schools which have little or 
no connection with a craft for which 
the worker allegedly is being trained. 
There has been little consideration 
given by counselors of the potentiali- 
ties for employment in the crafts in 
which they have been advising veter- 
ans to take training. On the whole, 
there have been practically no func- 
tional relations between veterans’ 
training and the trade union move- 
ment, or between veterans’ training 
and the Federal Apprenticeship Train- 
ing Program. We can now foresee an 
extended period of veterans’ training. 
Hence, it is of greatest importance 
that special attention be given imme- 
diately to this suggestion. 

In the interest of the veterans and 
to assure the use of public funds for 
properly conducted programs, provi- 
sion must be made immediately by law 
or by administrative ruling for Labor 
advisory committees at the national, 
state, and local levels to participate 
in developing programs for veterans’ 
training. These committees should be 
given express authority to help for- 
mulate policy and then to assure the 
observance of the policies agreed to. 

(P. 428) This section of the Execu- 
tive Council’s Report calls attention 
to the fact that no provision has been 
made for Labor advisory committees 
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in relation to the education and train- 
ing programs under the GI Bill of 
Rights. As a result there have been 
grave difficulties in the vocational 
training program of this important 
educational service for veterans. Not 
only has counseling in relation to job 
training been inadequate, but in many 
instances “racket” schools have urged 
veterans to enroll in courses which 
gave training for non-existent jobs. 

The American Federation of Labor 
was one of the agencies which worked 
actively for enactment of the GI Bill 
and the liberalization of its educa- 
tional and vocational provisions. The 
American Federation of Labor recog- 
nizes that literally millions of veter- 
ans have been constructively and hon- 
orably trained under the GI Bill. The 
absence of Labor advisory committees, 
however, in relation to vocational 
training, has resulted in inefficiency 
and exploitation. 

For more than two-thirds of a cen- 
tury the American Federation of La- 
bor has battled against exploitation 
of children in unfair child labor and 
against exploitation of workers in the 
name of vocational education. Organ- 
ized labor should be equally concerned 
about the exploitation of the men and 
women who have served their country 
in the armed forces in time of war. 
Exploitation of veterans through de- 
ceptive educational programs is one 
of the most damnable practices in the 
whole field of education. 


Conference of Union Labor Veter- 
ans—(1950, pp. 326, 491) Res. 104: 

Whereas—There are thousands of 
war veteran members of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor who are not 
affiliated with any veterans’ organiza- 
tion resulting in the fact that labor 
veterans are not playing a maximum 
part in establishing the policies and 
programs of such veterans bodies, 
and 

Whereas — Veterans’ organizations 
suggest and help to determine many 
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policies and much legislation of both 
our state and federal governments 
pertaining to veterans affairs and 
other matters affecting not only vet- 
erans but other members of organized 
labor as well, and 

Whereas—There has been estab- 
lished a veterans organization known 
as The National Conference of Union 
Labor Veterans to provide for a col- 
lective voice of labor war veterans in 
veteran affairs and to help promote 
a unified voice of Labor and veterans 
in politics and government, and 


Whereas—Membership in the Na- 
tional Conference of Union Labor 
Veterans is open only to honorably 
discharged war veterans, who, where 
eligible, are members of recognized 
labor unions, and who subscribe to 
the aims and purposes of the confer- 
ence, and 


Whereas—The purposes of the Na- 
tional Conference of Union Labor 
Veterans as set forth in the organ- 
ization’s constitution and by-laws are 
in accord with the principles of the 
American Federation of Labor, there- 
fore, be it 

Resolved—That the American Fed- 
eration of Labor commend the Na- 
tional Conference of Union Labor 
Veterans and recommend membership 
and participation in this excellent 
veterans’ organization by all mem- 
bers of the American Federation of 
Labor who are eligible for member- 
ship. 


Preference (Post Office Carriers) — 
(1950, pp. 34, 480) Res. 28 directed 
attention to the possible results to 
non-veteran postal carriers if super- 
seniority is imposed without regard to 
service of the postal carrier. 

Whereas—In the event of a reduc- 
tion in force of a federal agency, no 
veteran may be separated while there 
is a non-veteran on the rolls, and 

Whereas—lIt is conceivable that un- 
der the terms of this law, an employee 
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who has given many years of valu- 
able and faithful service to his goy- 
ernment could be displaced by a vet- 
eran with very little service, and 


Whereas—This is a grave injustice 
and a menace to the security of hun- 
dreds of faithful and loyal employees 
who, because of their age, family 
conditions or physical handicap have 
been unable to serve in their nation’s 
armed forces, and 


Whereas — The recent curtailment 
order issued by the Postmaster Gen- 
eral again brings into focus the need 
for legislation to protect carrier em-’ 
ployees, therefore, be it 


Resolved—That the American Fed- 
eration of Labor, in convention as- 
sembled, go on record as favoring an_ 
early enactment of legislation to cor- 
rect this situation, and give the vet- 
eran super-seniority only to the ex- 
tent that his seniority is similar to 
that of a non-veteran whom he is to 
displace. 

This resolution was referred to the 


Executive Council. ; 


Health Care to Dependents—(1952, 
p. 267) The H.C. reported active sup- 
port for proposed legislation as fol- 
lows: 


To provide for the national defenail 
by enabling the states to make pro- 
vision for maternity and infant care 
for wives and infants, and hospital 
care for dependents, of enlisted mem- 
bers of the Armed Forces during the 
present emergency, and for other 
purposes. 

This proposal concerns the Amerill 
can GI—the enlisted man in the 
Armed Forces of the United States. 

To servicemen whose wives become 
expectant mothers, nothing is more 
important than the assurance of 
proper medical facilities to see the 
mother and the child safely through. 
Yet, the great majority of them are 
confronted with an enormous eco= 
nomic obstacle: inability to meet the 


‘ 


t 
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heavy financial burden of proper pre- 
natal medical care, of maternity hos- 
pitalization and of proper medical 
care of both the mother and the 
infant. 

(P. 493) The convention authorized 
continued support of legislation re- 
ferred to under this title. 


Insurance—(1952, p. 23) Res. 5 
proposed an amendment to the Insur- 
ance Act governing veterans’ insur- 
ance, whereby beneficiaries may elect 
method of payment instead of having 
to accept monthly payments. 

(P. 457) The recommendation of 
the convention committee were unan- 
imously approved as follows: 


Your committee is of the opinion 
that the desires and instructitons of 
the veteran owner of the insurance 
policy should be respected, and there- 
fore recommends non-concurrence in 
the resolution, and with these com- 
ments the committee further recom- 
mends that the resolution be referred 
to the Committee on Social Security. 


Review Court on Claims—(1952, pp. 
22, 457) Res. 3: 

Whereas—Many of our membership 
are veterans of World Wars No. I 
and II, and 

Whereas—A large percentage of 
our members are now enlisted, en- 
rolled, drafted, inducted or appointed 
into military or naval forces of the 
United States, and 

Whereas—Many veterans are of 
the opinion that the Veterans Admin- 
istration has not given them just con- 
sideration in their claims for benefits 
available under existing veterans’ 
law, and 

Whereas—Section 5 of Public Law 
No. 2, 73rd Congress, now states that 
all decisions rendered by the Admin- 
istration of Veterans Affairs under 
the provisions of this title, or the 
regulations issued pursuant thereto, 
Shall be final and conclusive on all 
questions of law and fact, and no 
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other official or court of the United 
States should have jurisdiction to re- 
view by mandamus or otherwise any 
such decision, and 

Whereas—This law is unfair and 
dictatorial, and 

Whereas—These veterans desire to 
have their case reviewed by court of 
the United States in order to deter- 
mine if they have received a fair de- 
cision, and 

Whereas—Under existing law this 
privilege is denied, therefore, be it 

Resolved—That a special court be 
established for the purpose of re- 
viewing claims of veterans, who have 
been denied benefits by the Veterans 
Administration, and be it further 

Resolved—That the court shall have 
only the power to review the claims 
after the request has been made by 
the veteran or his representative, and 
be it further 

Resolved—That the court shall be 
empowered to review any other ques- 
tion of law, concerning laws coming 
under the Administration of Veterans 
Affairs, and be it further 

Resolved—That this convention re- 
quests the American Federation of 
Labor to secure the enactment of leg- 
islation to revise the law now in ef- 
fect, Section No. 5 of Public Law No. 
2, 73rd Congress. 

The convention referred the subject 
matter of the resolution to the officers 
of the A. F. of L. 


Vice President of U.S., Duties— 
(1948, p. 331) Res. 125 called upon 
the A. F. of L. to officially go on 
record favoring an expansion of the 
duties and broadening of responsibili- 
ties of the Vice President; and fur- 
ther that the A. F. of L. call upon 
all labor organizations in the United 
States to use their utmost influence 
to bring about the realization of this 
objective. 

(P. 470) Resolution referred to 
Executive Council by convention ‘for 
study and consideration.” 
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Vigilantism— (1936, p. 571) Vigil- 
antism is becoming more prevalent 
each year and more vicious in its at- 
tacks on organized labor with the aim 
of destroying trade unions and sub- 
jugating Labor to the will of the 
employers. Law enforcement bodies 
frequently have failed to cope with 
vigilantes, and in some cases have 
condoned and encouraged their law- 
less actions. Therefore, the A. F. 
of L. goes on record as condemning 
the activities of such terroristic or- 
ganizations that take the law into 
their own hands. 


Virgin Islands—(1925, p. 314) Res- 
olution requesting the President of 
the U.S. to transfer the official gov- 
ernment business of the Virgin Islands 
from the Bureau of Insular Affairs 
to the Interior Department was adopt- 
ed. The E.C. is also requested to 
petition Congress to enact legisla- 
tion that will place the people of the 
Virgin Islands under a civil form of 
government and grant to them rights 
of citizenship. 

(1954, pp. 148, 584) Although the 
Virgin Islands have a population of 
only 25,000 in an area of 133 square 
miles, these islands have had a very 
cumbersome system of government. 
Under a 1936 law, three separate 
local governments were established 
to rule on the islands, a system which 
obviously produced a great deal of 
duplication and confusion. 


The recent session of Congress, 
however, revised this arrangement 
and provided a new Organic Act, un- 
der which the islands will be governed 
by a single legislature and a single 
executive government of not more 
than nine departments. The Governor 
of the Virgin Islands will be appoint- 
ed by the President of the United 
States and the island government will 
be somewhat supervised by the In- 
terior Department. The enactment 
of this legislation, which represents 
a real advance in government for the 
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islands, was supported by the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor. 


Vocational Rehabilitation, Office of 
—(1949, p. 182) In all training pro- 
grams, we have urged the integra- 
tion of the worker with his commu- 
nity. The need for integrating the 
handicapped worker with his commu- 
nity is especially important, 


Largely through the efforts of the 
American Federation of Labor, the 
LaFollette Act was passed. Under its 
provisions, the Office of Vocational 
Rehabilitation of the Federal Secu- ° 
rity Agency stimulates and aids the 
states in helping the handicapped be- 
come self-reliant citizens again. Such 
a program has been in operation for 
some time. To make the program 
work effectively, it is necessary that 
our state federations and our local — 
central bodies and the leaders of our ~ 
internationals actively cooperate with 
and counsel with the Office of Voca- 
tional Rehabilitation on the national ~ 
and state level. Actually many of — 
our members do not know of the op- — 
portunities open to them under this 
program. The Committee on Educa- : 
tion has appointed a subcommittee to 
aid in improving and developing this 
essential program. We believe that — 
the recommendations made by this © 
subcommittee at the close of its study, — 
should be presented to the American — 
Federation of Labor and fully em- — 
ployed by our organization. y 


(P. 356) The Executive Council 
calls special attention to the oppor- — 
tunities for assistance to handicapped 
workers through the Office of Voca- 
tional Rehabilitation. The permanent — 
Committee on Education has appoint-— 
ed a special committee to aid in im-_ 
proving this important service. All 
affiliated organizations of the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor are urged 
to take advantage of the services — 
which are available for handicapped — 


workers. E, 
3 
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Voluntarism — (1926, pp. 37, 304) 
American trade unions are founded 
fundamentally upon principles of vol- 
untary action. They seek to negotiate 
agreements with employers which 
provide specific, definite terms and 
conditions under which work shall be 
done. Trade agreements rest upon 
_ the principle of voluntary action. It 
is upon this same fundamental prin- 
ciple of consent of the governed that 
_ our nation is built. Thus the prin- 
ciples and practices of American 
trade unionism are in full accord with 
_ the principles and practices of our 
great republic. 


With the growth and development 
of American industry and the organ- 
_ ization of ever larger units of indus- 

trial enterprise in corporate form 
_ there is the imperative need for a 
parallel form of organization of the 
workers in those industries so that 
the employment contract may retain 
_ the value and virtue of equality of 
_ opportunity and assure all a fair 
Measure of mutuality and exercise of 
free will in the making of employ- 

ment agreements. 

When these principles of mutuality 
_ of participation and exercise of free 
will are denied in the making of em- 
ployment contracts there develops a 
feeling of resentment or an indiffer- 
ence because of the lack of initiative 
which arbitrary management fosters. 
Protest against lack of mutuality ex- 
presses itself in many forms; in the 
desire of complete domination either 
ed employers, by workers, or through 
the instrumentality of the state. Any 
one of these extremes is undesirable 
and harmful to the general commu- 
nity as well as industry. The trade 
unions of America are 2 helpful and 
constructive force in maintaining 
and perpetuating Americanism and 
its free and democratic institutions. 

Beeause American trade unionism 
is founded upon these great principles 
the American wage earners have 
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progressed and prospered more than 
the workers of any other nation. 


Trade contracts or collective agree- 
ments between organized wage earn- 
ers and employers have therefore em- 
braced in the main, standards for 
compensating workmen for services 
rendered and setting forth conditions 
under which that service is to be ren- 
dered. Therefore agreements have 
embraced in the main wages or re- 
turns that shall come to workers. 
Collective bargaining establishes a 
relationship between management and 
employees that affords an opportu- 
nity for organized wage earners to 
Interest themselves in the problems 
of the industry and to give the ben- 
efit of their experience for the devel- 
opment of better methods of work 
and in the solving of preduction prob- 
lems. A decided forward step has 
been taken im this direction by some 
of our national and international un- 
ions. This development and tendency 
should meet with favor and support 
from all organized labor. We are of 
the opinion that trade union agree- 
ments should imelude provisions pro- 
viding plans for the establishment of 
permanent machinery for interpreta- 
tion of agreements and for dealing 
with new incidental problems as they 
arise. We urge also careful consid- 
eration of additional provisions where- 
by the union may cooperate with 
management. There is a vital basis 
for cooperation between workers and 
management in their interdependent 
Interests in the success of the indus- 
trial undertaking in which they are 
employed. Progress and efficiency in 
either group bring reciprocal benefits 
to the other. 

In this regard this convention is in 
full accord with the expression of the 
last as well as previous conventions 
of the A. F. of L. to the effect that 
existing anti-combination or anti- 
trust laws have been so construed 
judicially as to create great umncer- 
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tainty regarding the legal status of 
trade unions and to restrict, hamper 
and hinder the expansion and activi- 
ties of organized labor. These legis- 
lative and judicial restrictions and 
limitations are an attempt to prohibit 
necessary and normal development 
and a curtailment upon the principle 
of freedom of contract advanced un- 
der guise of promoting the public 
welfare and preventing public exploi- 
tation. While stated in terms of pur- 
poses of human welfare the actual 
operation of these restrictive laws 
so far as wage earners are concerned 
has been to deny and limit their op- 
portunities for organization and in 
constantly narrowing their field of 
operation. 

This subject is one that is highly 
complex and requires considerable re- 
search and study. It may also prove 
essential that affirmative legislation 
may be required in addition to legis- 
lation intended to remove existing 
legislative restrictions and _ limita- 
tions. 

As directed by the last convention 
of the A. F. of L., the E.C. has given 
study to this subject. It is the hope 
that during the coming year substan- 
tial progress may be made in secur- 
ing the cooperation of other inter- 
ested groups to remove unjustified re- 
strictions upon industry and organ- 
ized wage earners and thereby enable 
organized workers and employers to 
enlarge upon the functions of trade 
union agreements which will lead to 
a more constructive form of relation- 
ship to and participation in industry. 

Under an existing legal economic 
system those investing their capital 
in industrial or commercial enterprise 
are accorded advantages and oppor- 
tunities not accorded to Labor. The 
investors of capital are free to or- 
ganize into corporate associations and 
in turn these industrial units unite in 
various forms of associations, federa- 
tions and combinations. They exer- 
cise rights and principles which they 
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seek to deny to their employees and 
other wage earners. Hence, such un- 
limited power and opportunity of or- 
ganization tends to make Labor sub- 
servient to organized capital. We 
hold that the test of validity of or- 
ganized power is not in the grant of 
power but in the manner in which 
such power is exercised. The right 
of employers to organization should 
be made dependent upon equal oppor- 
tunity for organized powers and 
rights on the part of Labor. It is 
therefore recommended that efforts be . 
directed toward making the grant of | 
corporate power of capital dependent — 
upon freedom of like power of organ- — 
ization upon the part both of the © 
workers as well as the consuming 
public, thus reestablishing a fair de- 
gree of freedom of play to all eco- 
nomic, industrial and social factors 
and elements in industry. 


Supplemental to this general pro- 
posal we have caused the subject of 
declaring the provision in employment 
contracts against joining a trade un- 
ion as being contrary to public policy — 
and therefore unenforceable at law, — 
to be investigated, and as was directed ‘ 
by the Atlantic City Convention of — 
the A. F. of L., considerable informa- — 
tion has been obtained on this subject. } 
There appears to be considerable — 
doubt as to the validity or const 
tionality of such proposed legislation. — 
Then, too, there is embraced in this — 
proposal the possible danger of t 
such proposed legislation being used — ; 
against organized labor. 


a 


While attention is directed to the — 
elements of danger contained in this © 
proposed anti-“yellow dog contract” 
legislation, nevertheless we are not 
yet fully prepared to submit a final — 
recommendation on this subject. In-— 
stead, it proposes that the subject be 
further inquired into and that it be 
authorized to take such further action — 
as its continued study and considera- 
tion may warrant. 
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The attempt to delay unnecessarily 
or to deny the workers organized and 
unorganized their right to cease work 
and to compel them to submit their 
grievances or adjustment of terms of 
employment and of compensation to 
arbitration or for decision to an in- 
dustrial court, has practically ceased. 
It is recognized everywhere that an 
attempt made to fix terms of em- 
ployment and to regulate remedial 
relations between employers and 
workers is a clear denial of freedom 
of contract and creates instead a con- 
dition of status. It is further recog- 
nized that for the state to fix the 
terms of the employment contract 
either through force of compulsory 
arbitration or industrial courts, will 
eventually lead to a complete domi- 
nation of the state over industry 
itself. 


What at first appeared as Labor’s 
contest aroused the interest and sup- 
port of all fair-minded citizens and 
even employing interests hostile to 
organized labor. Perhaps the only 
elements in our society favorable to 
such a state proposal were those 
solely engaged in trading and not 
manufacturing and those hoping to 
profit politically. 

Because of the foregoing the Colo- 
rado law, which seeks to hold in check 
cessation of work with the thought in 
mind of developing compulsory arbi- 
tration, the Kansas Industrial law 
which is now merely a shadow and 
without substance, have ceased to 
merit any further public support and 
remain merely as exhibits of an abor- 
tive attempt to enslave industry to 
the state. 


In addition to the foregoing, the 
former Canadian Industrial Disputes 
Investigation Law has been amended 
as a result of a decision by the Judi- 
cial Committee of the Privy Council 
declaring this law ultra vires. This 
amended law is in substance a com- 
pulsory investigation law and intend- 
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ed to restrain cessation of work either 
at the instigation of employers or 
workers until the dispute in question 
has been inquired into and an effort 
made to secure an agreement. There- 
fore the parties to the dispute are 
free to do as they will unless both 
parties have agreed beforehand to 
abide by the decision of the industrial 
board. This amended law is largely 
modelled after the Colorado law and 
it is firmly believed will prove as in- 
effectual as the Colorado law. 

Perhaps the most pronounced prog- 
ress made this year in eradicating the 
most subtle form of denial of the 
right of freedom to collective agree- 
ments is evidenced in the enactment 
of the Watson-Parker Law. This 
law has abolished the Railroad Labor 
Board and instead has set out in clear 
and unmistakable language the right 
of the railroad and _ transportation 
workers to voluntary collective bar- 
gaining. 

Thus to all practical intents and 
purposes the long, trying, as well as 
bitter campaign of the trade union 
organizations and the A. F. of L. for 
the right to collective bargaining and 
freedom from domination of the state 
in the form of compulsory arbitration 
or through industrial courts, has come 
to a successful ending. Again, or- 
ganized labor in America has vindi- 
cated its course and demonstrated 
the wisdom of its judgment. In addi- 
tion, it has rendered a great public 
service and has blazoned the way for 
more constructive policies and help- 
ful procedures both to industry as 
well as the general public good. 


(P. 304) The principles which the 
A. F. of L. sets forth in its report 
determine those distinctive qualities 
and practices of the American labor 
movement which gives it personality 
and character. The American labor 
movement has developed within a 
democratic environment and expresses 
the ideals of wage earners who be- 
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lieve in an essential equality of oppor- 
tunity for all without restrictions of 
an artificial nature. Because our 
movement is directed by these prin- 
ciples, we are not handicapped by 
consideration of class restrictions but 
feel that by utilizing principles of 
voluntary initiative and association 
we can best discharge our responsi- 
bility for promoting our welfare in- 
dividually and as members of groups 
with which we are associated. We 
wish specifically to emphasize the 
reciprocal effects of progress in pro- 
moting the welfare of any one group 
in society or industry. 

We wish also to emphasize the 
statement that trade agreements and 
collective agreements must rest upon 
a basis of mutuality. Any other basis 
would be out of harmony with Amer- 
ican institutions and with the archi- 
tectural principles of our national in- 
stitutions. It is necessary to guard 
against both legislative and judicial 
restrictions upon voluntary associa- 
tion. 

Organized labor and industry must 
be free voluntarily to work out their 
problems through group action. 

It is further pointed out that in- 
dustrial relations and individual or 
collective agreements for service are 
in no sense nor should such agree- 
ments be considered either in law or 
equity as contracts for the sale of 
commodities or articles of commerce 
and be governed by the same legal 
standards or judgments. Human con- 
siderations are emphasized in agree- 
ments for service, while in contracts 
of sale material considerations are 
embraced in the main. Because serv- 
ice agreements embrace a personal 
and human relationship we set out 
specifically that machinery for the 
interpretation, construction and ap- 
plication of trade union agreements 
should be provided in such trade un- 
ion agreements and that the courts 
of law or equity should not be per- 
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mitted to intervene in such trade un- 
ion agreements. 

Under our existing legal economic 
system, capital is accorded advan- 
tages not accorded to Labor and La- 
bor is thereby placed to great disad- 
vantage with organized capital. Ref- 
erence is made in particular to those 
artificial creatures of the law known 
as corporations and to industrial and 
commercial associations and combi- 
nations. 

The conclusion is reached that the 
grant of corporate power to corpora- 
tions and organization of corporations 
should be made conditional. The pur- 
pose is to provide clearly and distinct- 
ly that corporations shall have no 
right under corporate charter or 
otherwise to deny or attempt to deny 
the right of workers or of the con- 
suming public to unite into associa- 
tions, organizations, or trade unions 
of their own choosing, voluntarily 
created, maintained and administered. 

The Federation’s frequent endorse- 
ment of publicity of corporation ac- 
counts and especially of periodic state- 
ments of the costs of production may 
be regarded as a first step to put or- 
ganizations of Labor and consumers 
on a level with organizations of cap- 
ital and would make possible and fa- 
cilitate other remedial and construc- 
tive steps. 

The A. F. of L. holds that industry 
and Labor should be free to work out 
their problems without undue intru- 
sion on the part of government. 


Voting Registration—(1931, p. 418) 
We call upon all city central bodies 
to take the lead in establishing com- 
mittees in all cities whose duty shall 
be the registration of non-registered 
voters, these committees to be com- 
posed only of those who will devote 
to this all-important task the neces- 
sary time and effort, and that all local 
unions be asked to cooperate with such 
committees, to the end that within the 
radius covered by every city central 


ee 
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body there shall be a thoroughly or- 
ganized effort to secure registration 
of those who are or can become eligi- 
ble to vote. 

Every city central body is required 
to report within 30 days the name of 
the secretary and chairman of the 
citizenship committees appointed pur- 
suant to these resolutions and that 
monthly reports of work done be ren- 
dered monthly thereafter, upon blanks 
to be provided by the Secretary of 
the American Federation of Labor, 
who shall see to it that such reports 
are filed at the specified times. 


War Workers—(1942, p. 586) The 
problems regarding voting status of 
war workers who were deprived of 
their franchise when living on gov- 
ernment property, was set forth in 
Res. 78 which was referred to the 
E.C. “for the purpose of securing ad- 
ministrative action or such legisla- 
tion as may be required.” 


Whereas—Due to housing shortages 
resulting from the expansion of war 
industries in many localities, the gov- 
ernment has had to lease substantial 
tracts of land from the state and pri- 
vate parties to accommodate the in- 
flux of workers, and 

Whereas — Because of antiquated 
and ambiguous federal regulations re- 
stricting the right to vote of those 
residing on federal property, and 


Whereas—Such antiquated restric- 
tions are now depriving hundreds of 
thousands of citizens of the right to 
vote and threatening many more with 
the same consequence, and 

Whereas—The said federal restric- 
tions were never intended to victimize 
the citizens in this way, therefore, 
be it 

Resolyed—That the American Fed- 
eration of Labor go on record to peti- 
tion the appropriate executive depart- 
ments of our government to make the 
necessary adjustments to ‘reinstate 
the voting status of all citizens living 
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on government property, and be it 
further 

Resolved—That if the executive de- 
partments of the government lack the 
authority to make the necessary ad- 
justments that this matter be sub- 
mitted directly to Congress for its 
immediate action. 


Residents of Trailer and Govern- 
ment Camps — (1942, p. 589) The 
problem of franchise for residents of 
trailer and government camps with- 
out permanent residence was  sub- 
mitted to the convention through Res. 
87: 

Whereas—Citizens of our United 
States are now denied the right to 
vote because they have no permanent 
residence and because they live in 
trailer camps and in government 
camps, and 

Whereas—This denial to American 
citizens of their fundamental right to 
vote is both un-American and con- 
trary to every fundamental principle 
of democracy, and 

Whereas—This denial to vote is one 
that affects primarily working people 
and to that extent is class legislation, 
therefore, be it 

Resolved—That the legislative rep- 
resentative of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor be and he is hereby di- 
rected to cause to be prepared and in- 
troduced at the forthcoming legisla- 
ture appropriate legislation to cor- 
rect this evil and put an end to this 
un-American practice. 

The objective of the resolution was 
approved by the convention and re- 
ferred to the E.C. to secure the re- 
quired legislation to implement the 
resolution. i 


Hours, Extension—(1948, p. 366): 

Whereas—The reactionary and anti- 
labor forces are conducting a nation- 
wide campaign, through their kept 
press and radio and through their 
powerful lobbies in Congress to dis- 
eredit labor unions, defeat through 
legislation, Acts favorable to Labor 
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and enact in their place restrictive 
laws unfavorable to Labor, and 

Whereas—In our last Congressional 
election, great numbers of workers 
were unable to vote on account of 
their working long hours and far from 
their homes, making it difficult to get 
to the polls in time, and finding the 
polls crowded, and 

Whereas—The most critical time in 
our nation’s history is before us, with 
the interest of the common man at 
stake, we must see that all who want 
to vote shall have that opportunity, 
and that all organized labor work col- 
lectively to elect our friends and de- 
feat our enemies, therefore, be it 

Resolved—That the American Fed- 
eration of Labor petition Congress to 
pass a law making it mandatory to 
keep the polls open between the hours 
of 5 a.m. and 10 p.m. at election in 
November, 1944, and be it further 

Resolved—Should Congress fail to 
enact such a law organized labor 
should declare a nationwide labor vot- 
ing holiday for its members. 

Your committee is in full sympathy 
with the end sought by this resolution 
but is of the belief that the method 
proposed is impracticable. 

We recommend that the resolution 
be referred to the Executive Council 
with instructions to use every means 
at its disposal to insure every citizen 
of the United States an opportunity 
to vote at each election. 

It is also recommended that state 
federations and city central bodies be 
urged to cooperate in securing modi- 
fication of voting laws or regulations 
in order that all workers may have 
free access to the polls. 

It is further recommended that the 
Executive Council, the state federa- 
tions, the city central bodies, and all 
national and international unions urge 
all workers to make full use of the 
right of franchise at all elections. 


Workers Duty—(1944, p. 473) Two 
resolutions, Nos. 17 and 18, both deal- 
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ing with the importance of getting 
out Labor’s vote, were approved by 
the convention. The resolutions were 
“referred to the Executive Council for 
study so that practical plans may be 
worked out and recommendations 
made to the affiliated bodies.” The 
“resolves” of the two resolutions are 
given herewith: 

No. 17: 

Resolved—That the American Fed- 
eration of Labor develop permanent, 
complete and concise plans for get- 
ting out this vote, a plan to include 
all details to encourage Americans to 
use the privilege of the ballot, and 
be it further 

Resolved—That the American Fed- 
eration of Labor transmit this plan 
to all central bodies, state bodies, as 
well as international unions, so that 
full voting strength will be mustered 
for all county, township, village, 
school, judicial, municipal, state and 
national elections. 

No. 18: 

Resolved—That the American Fed- 
eration of Labor recommend to all 
international unions that there be in- 
cluded in their constitutions, as well 
as in the by-laws of their respective 
local unions, a clause which shall read: 
“Tt shall be the duty of every eligible 
member of this union, as proof of his 
love of liberty and democracy and an 
expression of his desire to be a good 
citizen, to register, to vote and be 
properly registered for all elections, 
and at all times to make the most 
intelligent possible use of the ballot 
in all elections.” 


Condition of Membership (Pro- 
posed)—(1947, p. 648) A _ proposal 
was submitted to the convention 
through Res. 36 that trade union 
membership be conditioned by voting 
qualification. Convention non-con- 
curred in the resolution, which fol- 
lows: 

Whereas—The enactment in 1947 
of vicious, anti-labor legislation by 
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Congress and various state legisla- 
tures, has pointed out the urgency of 
every member of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor being qualified to 
vote so as to be able to elect candi- 
dates favorable to the struggles of 
the wage earners, and to defeat those 
politicians who have proven them- 
selves enemies of the aspirations and 
programs of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor, and 


Whereas—There are unions at the 
present time which require as a con- 
dition of membership, that all mem- 
bers be qualified voters, which is a 
union law this body would like to see 
adopted by, and put into, every na- 
tional and international constitution, 
therefore, be it 

Resolved—That the American Fed- 
eration of Labor, in convention as- 
sembled, goes on record urging all 
unions to make it a mandatory con- 


dition of membership that every 
member be a qualified voter. 
While your committee strongly 


favors having all members voters in 
their respective counties, and urge 
upon them the necessity of their par- 
ticipating in the election of all pub- 
lic officials, your committee cannot 
approve the mandatory conditions for 
trade union membership contained in 
the resolution, and therefore recom- 
mends nonconcurrence. 


Use of Franchise—(1948, p. 234) 
Res. 5 called upon the A. F. of L. to 
“take such steps as may be possible 
to secure national legislation making 
the exercise of the franchise a ‘must’ 
of citizenship and prescribing such 
penalties as may be needed for its 
non-observance.” 


(P. 455) Convention non-concurred 
in the resolution with the following 
statement: “. . . in sympathy with 
the objective of the resolution but the 
resolve is out of line with the spirit 
and principles of freedom and democ- 
racy.” 
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Proportional Representation—(1954, 
pp. 384, 521) Res. 33: 

Whereas — The proportional repre- 
sentation method of voting is a Euro- 
pean system, and does violence to the 
American plurality system of voting, 
and 

Whereas—Proportional representa- 
tion destroys the bipartisan, or two- 
party system, and 

Whereas—Proportional representa- 
tion is unAmerican, undemocratic, 
and leads to dictatorship, and 

Whereas—Under a dictatorship un- 
ionism, as a protection for the work- 
er, withers and dies, therefore, be it 

Resolved—That the American Fed- 
eration of Labor in convention assem- 
bled at Los Angeles, California, voices 
opposition to proportional representa- 
tion and believes that any cities or 
towns operating under proportional 
representation should by legislative 
enactment return to the American 
system of majority or plurality elec- 
tions, and be it further set forth that 
the object of this resolution is to in- 
sure the preservation of those rights, 
liberties, and freedoms proclaimed by 
the founding fathers in the Declara- 
tion of Independence. 

Referred by the convention to the 
officers of the A. F. of L. for inquiry. 


Wages (also see: Bankers and 
Wages; Employment, Hours. and 
Wages; Living Standards; Defense 


(Labor Policy, Production); Fair La- 
bor Standards; Wage Stabilization 
Board; National War Labor Board; 
WPA—The A. F. of L. conventions 
approved resolutions progressively 
raising the federal minimum wage. 
These will be found in the proceed- 
ings of A. F. of L. Conventions. 
(1925, p. 36) The textile industry 
has raised the issue of wage reduc- 
tions. That industry confronted by 
the problems of techincal changes and 
over-expansion, has resorted to the 
expedient of wage reductions for the 
purpose of reducing production costs 
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despite the innumerable demonstra- 
tions that high wage expenditures do 
not produce high costs. 

High production costs usually indi- 
cate inefficient management and in- 
adequate production records. The as- 
say of industrial waste made by the 
Federated American Engineering So- 
cieties charged 50 percent of indus- 
trial waste or misuse to management 
and only 25 percent to workers. Obvi- 
ously here is the big field for changes 
that will reduce production costs with 
benefits to all concerned. 


On the other hand while wage re- 
ductions may reduce the total costs 
chargeable to that one item, the prob- 
abilities are that other items may be 
increased so as to more than counter- 
balance the effect of wage reduction 
on the total costs. The loss in morale 
may diminish production output. Low- 
er wages mean lower living standards 
in turn reflected in loss of physical 
and mental well being of workers. 

Wage reductions diminish purchas- 
ing power of the group of workers in 
the textile industry which is reflected 
in the business of the whole commu- 
nity and extends out into the indus- 
trial fabric of the nation. 


Wage reductions are a powerful 
factor in the vicious combination that 
initiates a period of business depres- 
sion. The most prosperous and best 
managed production establishments 
do not attempt to meet industrial dif- 
ficulties through wage reductions. It 
is the industry that is unable to solve 
its management problems by elimi- 
nating wastes and bad practices, and 
by finding the way to secure from 
every employee the most valuable 
service that he can contribute, that 
resorts to wage reductions. 

The lowest production costs can be 
reached only through intelligent co- 
operation based upon full understand- 
ing of the work done. Workers com- 
petent to perform good work with 
commensurate wages, the best tech- 
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nical equipment with the use of power 
machinery wherever possible under 
efficient management, will contribute 
to the maintenance of production 
costs at the lowest possible figure. 


The labor movement is economically 
sound in its protest against wage re- 
ductions and it is socially correct in 
opposing conditions that would lower 
the social standards of our nation. 
We urge upon wage earners every- 
where that they oppose wage reduc- 
tions. 

| 


(P. 231) We hold that the best in- 
terests of wage earners as well as the 
whole social group are served, increas- 
ing production in quality as well as 
quantity and by high wage standards 
which assure sustained purchasing 
power to the workers and, therefore, 
higher national standards for the en- 
vironment in which they live and the 
means to enjoy cultured opportunities. 
We declare that wage reductions pro- 
duce industrial and social unrest and 
that low wages are not conducive to 
low production costs. 

We urge upon wage earners every- 
where: that we oppose all wage re- 
ductions and that we urge upon man- 
agement the elimination of wastes in 
production in order that selling prices 
may be lower and wages higher. To 
this end we recommend on wine 
in study of waste in production which 
the assay of the Federated American — 
Engineering Societies covering impor- 
tant industries has shown to be 50% 
attributable to management and only 
25% attributable to Labor, with 25% 
attributable to other sources, prin 
cipally managements in industries — 
producing commodities for any single _ 
industry under consideration. 

Social inequality, industrial insta-— 
bility and injustice must increase un- — 
less the workers’ real wages, the pur-— 
chasing power of their wages, coupled 4 
with a continuing reduction in the 
number of hours making up the — 
working day are progressed in pro- 
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portion to man’s increasing power of 
production. 


(1926, p. 316) There is no simple 
formula to which wage theory can be 
reduced. High wages is the American 
policy. An additional problem with 
which organized labor must deal is 
that of adding wage increases in pro- 
portion to increased production and 
indicating the sources from which 
such increases may and should be 
paid. As one of the means to this end 
we recommend study of the organiza- 
tion of business and of accountancy 
and of all essential factors and con- 
siderations related to and involved in 
this subject. To this end the cooper- 
ating service of the Workers’ Educa- 
tion Bureau can be made of great 
service. 

The industry that cannot pay high 
wages is an industry self-convicted of 
inefficient management and wasteful 
methods. Organized labor may help 
to indicate the sources of waste and 
inefficient methods so that manage- 
ment may make the _ necessary 
changes. Cooperation in this field will 
lead finally to consideration of the 
conditions under which work orders 
should be formulated. 

In addition to the perfecting of 
production technique there is the de- 
velopment of units of measurement 
so that industrial output may be eval- 
uated per individual and per plant. 
For help in this field we must turn to 
technicians. This work is now being 
undertaken by the United States De- 
partment of Labor. It is hoped this 
will form a permanent service in ad- 
dition to that now rendered in the 
gathering of cost of living and other 
forms of essential data. We earnestly 
commend these various problems to 
our unions for study. They are prob- 
lems that demand our intelligent con- 
sideration. 

Because we seek to settle wage 
problems at the conference table 
where we must deal with experts in 
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various fields rather than on the in- 
dustrial battlefield, we must check 
their data with data drawn from La- 
bor experiences. Such data could be 
accumulated regularly and made 
available when needed at the mini- 
mum expense. We commend to un- 
ions provisions for the cumulation 
and compilation of this information. 

With increasing mechanization of 
industry and perfecting of the assem- 
bling of materials for fabrication, ar- 
ticles to supply existing and probable 
demands can be produced in much less 
time than formerly. It has become of 
utmost importance that wage earners 
be organized into trade unions in or- 
der to protect their rights and inter- 
ests in changing situations. With 
improvements in production techniqu:> 
hours of production must be reduced 
in order to prevent surplus of prod- 
ucts, wages must increase so that 
wage earners may benefit from the 
material wealth which they help to 
create and that financial depression 
may be avoided. 

Progress in these material stand- 
ards will open opportunities for wage 
earners for beauty and pleasure in 
living and for that development es- 
sential to the production of a higher 
citizenry. 


(P. 46) American wage earners are 
the highest paid workers in the world. 
A number of factors have contributed 
to wage increases for our workers: 
our wealth of natural resources, our 
use of power and machinery, our high 
productivity per worker, a trade un- 
ion movement that has steadfastly in- 
sisted that economic benefits were its 
immediate concern. The standards set 
by trade unions have lifted wages for 
all workers. Through the activity of 
the trade union movement, wage 
earners have participated in the ben- 
efits of our most remarkable indus- 
trial progress. 

American methods of production 
and efficiency are the subject of study 
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by employers, technicians and wage 
earners of many countries. The 
American labor movement has been 
foremost in recognizing the interde- 
pendence of the interests of all con- 
cerned with production and in declar- 
ing that increased productivity is es- 
sential to permanent increases in the 
standards of living. On the other hand 
American labor has pointed out that 
workers must have wage increases if 
there is to be sale for the increased 
output of industries and agriculture. 


Though many wage earners who 
share in the benefits secured by trade 
union activity have not contributed to 
the support of the movement, let them 
not imagine that present high wage 
rates could have been secured without 
well-directed organized activity, or 
that present progress would continue 
without a trade union movement. We 
know that fundamental to sustained 
participation in industrial progress 
through wage increases is skill in 
taking advantage of the ability of 
business to pay more. 

Our understanding of wages has 
advanced from the various stages 
when we thought that supply and de- 
mand, the iron law of wages, labor- 
costs theory, or cost of living basis, 
contained the whole story of wage 
determination. Knowledge of eco- 
nomic principles enables us to use 
them for better results. Our progress 
is reflected by the larger ideal ex- 
pressed in the successive epithets ap- 
plied to our objectives—the living 
wage gave way to a saving wage and 
that to a cultural wage. 

The technique of collective bargain- 
ing has steadily increased in complex- 
ities as industry has increased in its 
scheme of production and its financial 
requirements. Representatives of the 
workers must know the finances of 
the particular establishment, every 
detail of production, the comparative 
efficiency of its management, wage 
standards and work conditions in 
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competitive areas and a wealth of 
other detail. 


The results of organized labor’s 
activities benefit the whole of the 
general public. High wages and 
shorter working hours are recognized | 
as national assets. The public gener- — 
ally is coming to understand that with 
the great tendency of mass production 
continuing in the future to the same 
degree as has been experienced in the 
past there must of necessity be cre- 
ated an ever enlarging buying power 
or else our productive processes will 
spell their own ruination and prove a 
public calamity. The wage earners 
and their dependents constitute such 
a large proportion of that consuming 
power, it is therefore essential that 
the income of the wage earners must 
of necessity increase. 


| 


q 

: 

It is pleasing to note that econ- 
omists, employers, men of profession- 
al occupation as well as those in all 
other walks of life are fast coming 
to realize the validity of the econom- 
ic wisdom and necessity that have | 
heretofore prompted American organ- 
ized labor in its wage policies and in 
its efforts to reduce the working 
hours. Labor’s endeavors find ap- 
proval and endorsement not alone up- 
on a purely economic basis but also 
upon sound and ethical consideration. 


American organized labor has held — 
steadfastly throughout its history for 
voluntary group action expressed 
through collective bargaining and 
trade agreements. It has rejected ef- — 
forts to promote a state control of 
Labor and industry presented under 
any guise. It adheres only to prin- 
ciples of freedom from domination of 
the state and believes the only oll 
course of a free people is to solve 
their problems of life and work 
through voluntary group action. 


The record shows that the Amen 
can workers are fully vindicated — 
this understanding by the progteeaa 


: 
| 
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made and the success which has at- 
tended their efforts. 


(1927, p. 87) The Supreme Court of 
Appeals of West Virginia, in the case 
of Holliday vs. Elkhorn Piney Mining 
Company, held that the issuance of 
script to employees for labor per- 
formed, redeemable in cash on pay 
days, otherwise in merchandise only, 
and non-transferrable, was a violation 
of the statute relating to the issuance 
of script as amended by the West 
Virginia Legislature in 1925. MHolli- 
day, a merchant, had accepted at face 
value from employees of the company 
script issued by it and had presented 
this script to the company for redemp- 
tion after same became due on a 
regular pay day. The company re- 
fused to redeem the script, whereupon 
this action was brought, with judg- 
ment for Holliday. 


An action was brought in New York 
to restrain the award and execution 
of subway contracts because the con- 
tracts provided for the payment of 
“the prevailing rate of wages” which 
was claimed to be unconstitutional for 
uncertainty. The motion for an in- 
junction was denied and a motion to 
dismiss the complaint was granted. The 
court held that such a provision was 
constitutional and under the labor 
law it was the duty and right of the 
public authorities to ascertain the 
prevailing rate of wages and to de- 
termine wages to be paid to persons 
employed on public work accordingly. 
It was held that any objection to the 
unfairness of making “locality” co- 
terminous with the City of New York 
because the work was confined to 53rd 
street between 2nd and 8th avenues 
was without merit. The court held 
that the expression “locality” means 
a political subdivision and it was en- 
tirely within the spirit of the statute 
to set these limits as the bounds of 
the City of New York in connection 
with the contract in question. This 
decision was rendered by the Supreme 
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Court of New York County in the 
case of Morse vs. Delaney. 


Standard High Wage Policy—(1927, 
p. 36) The two primary objectives of 
trade unions are higher wages and 
shorter hours, for they are the keys to 
opportunities. For years organized 
labor has struggled to raise wages. 
It has been a rare experience to find 
an employer who voluntarily raised 
wages. It is a regrettable commen- 
tary that the principle of higher 
wages had to be established largely by 
force. Our unions have been gener- 
ally successful in preventing wage re- 
ductions in the past year and quite a 
number have negotiated wage in- 
creases. Where collective bargaining 
is in effect, wages have increased in 
amount and in purchasing power. 
However, there has been a decided in- 
crease in productivity. Our studies of 
the relation of productivity to wages 
have only just begun. However, they 
warrant us in saying that wage in- 
creases for union workers have paral- 
leled increased productivity much 
more closely than in the case of the 
unorganized or the less effectively or- 
ganized. After we have the facts of 
the share which wage earners con- 
tribute to value added by their labor 
to manufactured articles, union rep- 
resentatives will be able to present 
even stronger cases. The employer 
has his production records, his cost 
accounts, and other sources of infor- 
mation. These, of course, he inter- 
prets from his own point of view. The 
opinions of any one interest may need 
modification when checked against the 
facts and understanding of other in- 
terests. Organized labor has been able 
continuously to submit convincing 
reasons why wages should be sustained 
or increased. In past periods of de- 
pression we have been successful in 
inducing employers to see the im- 
portance of maintaining the purchas- 
ing power of wage earners. Indus- 
tries are based upon the purchasing 
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demands of the masses and, hence, 
reduction of wages results in indus- 
tries being unable to dispose of their 
product—this in turn brings curtail- 
ment of markets and the forces of 
industrial depression are set in mo- 
tion. In the period of rapidly mount- 
ing prices, higher prices constituted 
an argument for wage increases. The 
period of expansion and increased pro- 
duction sharply brought out the need 
for wider groups of consumers and 
more markets, and furnished addi- 
tional argument for higher wage 
standards. By using its experience 
effectively, the American labor move- 
ment has succeeded in raising wage 
standards for organized workers and 
thus enabling wage earners to par- 
ticipate in social progress. That our 
movement has been successful in 
maintaining and advancing standards 


is an achievement that benefits not’ 


only all wage earners (organized and 
unorganized), but industry and all 
society. 


Union rates have been the standard 
that have lifted rates even for the un- 
organized. The results of organized 
labor’s efforts constitute what is 
called by outside observers “The 
American Policy of High Wages.” 
However, there are still thousands of 
unorganized workers working for 
wages that are far below wages nec- 
essary to maintain American stand- 
ards of living. We regret the im- 
pression carried abroad by some re- 
porters and commissions that high 
wages prevail generally. There are 
unskilled and unorganized workers re- 
ceiving less than is necessary to main- 
tain decent standards of living. These 
workers the unions would gladly help 
and we invite them to join our ranks 
for higher wages and_ shorter hours. 


The A. F. of L. has been for years 
battling for higher wages. With the 
development of collective bargaining 
has come greater need for sustaining 
demands for higher wages by mar- 
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shalling of facts. This is made mark- 
edly apparent by development of — 
accounting methods and_ resulting 
availability of statutes. Thus far the 
statistical field has been developed for 
the use of employers. Unless work- 
ers are to be put at a disadvan- — 
tage in maintaining and advancing ~ 
wages, unions must gather their own ~ 
statistics and make their own inter- — 
pretations of the statistics compiled 
by statistical bureaus and employers. — 


{ 
We have been publishing in the 
American Federationist a series of : 
studies on wages, discussing the re- 
lation of wages to prices and pro- 
ductivity. These studies indicate that 
wages have benerally increased in 
amount and with reference to prices. 
With reference to productivity wage 
movements are not so regular and it | 
is evident that there is need of data ; 
to show the way to wages that will — 
provide a purchasing demand propor- — 
tionate to increases in production. — 
Our present plan is to utilize statistics — 
of the manufactures census and to — 
make the results available by indus- : 
tries. The studies will be published © 
in the American Federationist. This — 
undertaking, we feel, is a distinct step i 
forward. For the first time Labor is — 
exploring the field of government : 
statistics to ascertain whether its 
share in national income is equitable — 
and whether wages paid to wage © 
earners will enable them to share in — 
advances in material civilization. i 


That the idea of higher wages has — 
gained in popular acceptance and that — 
the Federation has begun studies of — 
wages, mark a definite stage in prog-_ : 
ress toward clearer understanding and t 
discussion of wages. 

Wage determination is one of the 
pivotal issues in industrial relations © 
because it is the foundation for morale 
in industry and the key to opportu-— 
nities in the life of the wage earners. 
Wages must be satisfactorily deter- 
mined before there can be cooperation — 


~ 


: 
: 
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in the problems of production. If 
wages are adequately discussed in 
collective bargaining, there can be no 
concealment of industrial records. 
Full and public accounting by all in- 
dustries would help to eliminate many 
non-social practices. Here again the 
interests of the workers are in har- 
mony with general welfare. Higher 
wages are an aid to industry and the 
buying power of workers guarantees 
active growth of trade. 


(1929, p. 256) Under the leading 
title, “Wage Earners’ Progress,” and 
sub-titles relating to employment, in- 
comes and wages, the E.C. presents a 
mass of statistical information with 
which trade union officers and mem- 
bers will do well to become acquaint- 
ed. First, under the sub-title “Em- 
ployment,” we present figures to show 
that in the first half of 1929 there 
were approximately 500,000 fewer 
wage earners employed in the manu- 
facturing industries than during the 
year 1919, and approximately 790,000 
less than in 1920. This, notwithstand- 
ing the fact that the number of wage 
earners employed in manufacturing 
industries during the first half of 1929 
was 362,512 more than the number 
employed during the year 1928 and 
144,498 more than in 1927. Here, 
therefore, we have another indication 
of unemployment. While the number 
of workers in manufacturing indus- 
tries has decreased very substantially, 
the production of those industries has 
very greatly increased. The down- 
ward tendency in employment is due 
to the increasing use of machinery. It 
is undoubtedly true, of course, that 
some of the displaced workers have 
found employment in other indus- 
tries, notably in personal service oc- 
cupations, hotels, etc. But they are 
not all accounted for, by any means. 
Any one who mingles among the 
working population can find evidence 
of unemployment on every hand. An 
instance of the present trend is to be 
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found in the intrusion of machinery 
into the field of music made possible 
by sound amplifiers attached to pho- 
nographic mechanism of one sort or 
another. Here we have a development 
that not only affects incomes and em- 
ployment, but which tends to restrict 
that which is often referred to as the 
most creative of all arts. This is a 
phase of so-called mass production 
which, in the course of time, may tend 
to a limitation rather than an increase 
of supply. At any rate, the present 
effect is unemployment among musi- 
clans. 

Everywhere we turn, the increasing 
use of machinery, which in the course 
of time will, in most instances, prove 
beneficial, is at the present causing 
unemployment and thus is ushering 
in human want and suffering. Surely 
this is a problem to which the thought- 
ful citizen should give earnest con- 
sideration. 

We point out, very pertinently, that 
when the employment of the worker 
ceases his income is cut off. To that 
we might add that when his income 
is cut off his purchasing power is 
diminished and eventually ceases. And 
when his purchasing power is lost, not 
only is industry without a customer 
in his case, but he and his family may, 
and sometimes do, become public 
charges, thus resulting in tax in- 
creases to which industry must con- 
tribute. 

Why should it be necessary to go 
into detail with reference to a situa- 
tion that must be obvious to every 
intelligent observer. Is it possible that 
intelligent men who have shown their 
capacity for successful organization 
in the establishment and developing 
of tremendous industrial establish- 
ments, great transportation systems 
and enormous financial institutions 
are unable to understand that their 
own continued prosperity and success 
is entirely dependent upon the pur- 
chasing power of the masses of the 
people. It is true that in recent years 
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there has been an awakening among 
them to some extent and that there 
has been an increase in the number 
who understand that it is to their own 
interest to frankly and openly admit 
that steady employment and high 
wages are not only beneficial to the 
workers but to all other classes in 
society. 

The A. F. of L. is in full accord 
with the proposal that “efforts be 
made to stimulate study of the dis- 
placement problem and to urge con- 
ferences between workers, employers 
and other concerned groups prior to 
the introduction of the changes and 
thus provide against avoidable hard- 
ships.” 

The convention approves the rec- 
ommendation for the authorization of 
an effective federal employment serv- 
ice and the establishment of munici- 
pal employment bureaus, and also its 
recommendation that the promotion 
of federal and state employment 
agencies be made one of the major 
projects of the Federation for the 
coming year. 

Under the sub-title, “Comparison 
With Union Wages,” we present some 
interesting figures which show that 
the earnings of union members, 1927- 
1928, are substantially higher than 
the average earnings of all workers. 
In determining the average rate of 
all workers, those who receive the 
union rates of pay have, of course, 
been included. A comparison between 
the average wages of unorganized 
workers and the average wages of 
organized workers would show an 
even greater discrepancy in favor of 
the union rate, notwithstanding the 
well-known fact that any advance by 
the organized workers always has a 
favorable influence upon the wages 
and conditions of the unorganized. 
These figures are evidence of the value 
of trade unionism in raising the in- 
come of those who work for wages. 


(1931, pp. 64, 399) Wages are 
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more than compensation for Labor. In 
the field of wages, Labor has also 
helped industry to realize the inter- 
dependence between the various fac- 
tors in the economic structure. Em- 
ployers argued that lower wages 
meant lower labor costs and higher 
profits. Labor has shown employers— ~ 
some against their will—that higher 
wages meant more efficient, higher 
grade workers and lower labor costs” 
per unit of production. Our efforts 
have succeeded to the extent that 
American employers now acclaim 
with pride our American high wade 
principle. 

There are industrial areas and ney 
industries that refuse to learn from 
the experience of the older busines 
undertakings. They will be a dra 
upon progress for all until they learn 
the principles of associated activiti 
which characterize the present age. 
Wages are something more than the 
price of labor. They represent thi 
credit upon which retail markets de- 
pend and all business undertaking 
are ultimately dependent upon th 
retail markets. With the trend 
mass production, production is geare¢ 
for mass buying. For mass buyin 
there must be wage rates that pre 
vide workers with adequate cons 
ing power. Experience has proyen 
that installment buying and other 
forms of deferred payment are not a 
substitute for higher wages. Indus- 
tries must make sure that retail buy- 
ing power is adequate. 

(1933, pp. 110, 278) The need for « 
minimum wage laws for women am 
minors has become so necessary that 
seven states enacted such legislation 
this year. The publicity given to 
sweat shop wages has alarmed the 
legislators, and they more than ever 
believe that women and minors 
should have proper protection. 

Sixteen states now have minimum 
wage laws. 

(1934, pp. 85, 357) Every effort 
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should be made in the states where 
such laws are not in effect to have 
similar legislation enacted. 


Very important action was taken by 
seven states in a meeting at Concord, 
New Hampshire, on May 29. The 
states represented were: Maine, New 
Hampshire, Massachusetts, Rhode 
Island, Connecticut, New York and 
Pennsylvania. They declared that: 


No employer shall pay a woman 
or a minor, under twenty-one years 
of age, an unfair or oppressive 
wage. 

A pill was introduced in Congress 
to authorize the several states to ne- 
gotiate contracts or agreements to 
promote greater uniformity in the 
laws of such states affecting Labor 
and industries. The state which has 
enacted laws for the betterment of 
working conditions, eliminating sweat- 
shops, setting maximum hours of la- 
bor, etc., finds itself handicapped in 
competition if its neighboring states 
have lower standards. During the de- 
pression the struggle for business 
has been keener and standards are 
consequently relaxed. Improvements 
which have taken many years to ac- 
complish have been swept away. It 
is to remove these obstacles to fair 
competition that the compacts are be- 
ing recommended. 


(1935, p. 145) The sentiment in 
favor of minimum wage legislation 
for women and minors has developed 
rapidly in the last few years. Sixteen 
states have enacted such legislation 
into law. 


While we favor the enactment of 
minimum wage legislation for women 
and minors as a step toward progress, 
it is the avowed purpose of the A. F. 
of L. to fight to secure for women 
the same rate of pay as paid to men 
engaged in relatively the same occu- 
pation. 

In states where minimum wage 
laws for women and minors have not 
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been passed officials of state federa- 
tions of labor are urged to sponsor 
and secure the introduction of such 
proposed legislation in the state leg- 
islatures. 


(1936, pp. 1388, 466) June 1 the 
Supreme Court of the U.S. declared 
the New York minimum wage law for 
women and minors unconstitutional. 
October 12, by the same vote, 5 to 4, 
the Supreme Court refused a rehear- 
ing. Justice Butler, who delivered the 
opinion, held that the principles of 
law involved had been established by 
the court in 1923 when a District of 
Columbia minimum wage law was 
held invalid by a 6 to 3 ruling. 


At the same time the court granted 
a review of the Washington state 
minimum wage law which is very 
similar to the New York statute 
which was declared unconstitutional. 
The Washington law was declared 
constitutional by the Supreme Court 
of that state. New York was joined 
by Massachusetts, Illinois and Wash- 
ington in appealing for the rehear- 
ing. The appeal was refused. 


Three weeks after the Supreme 
Court declared the New York law un- 
constitutional, Massachusetts amend- 
ed its minimum wage law by declar- 
ing: 

Oppressive and unreasonable min- 
imum wages for women and minors 
seriously impaired their health, 
lowered their morale, compelled 
public contributions to enable them 
to exist, and seriously threatened 
the stability of industry by creat- 
ing unrest among the affected em- 
ployees. 

Another state that has a similar 
law to that declared unconstitutional 
is New Jersey. This law was enacted 
in 1933. Since then it has not been 
enforced until this year when an ad- 
visory council of 12 members met to 
provide for enforcement. The state 
labor commissioner declared that be- 
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cause of the decision of the Supreme 
Court, New Jersey State would pro- 
ceed cautiously in enforcing the 
measure. 

Until a decision is made as to the 
constitutionality of the State of 
Washington law, the future of such 
legislation is problematical. Fifteen 
states have minimum wage laws. 


In addition to New Jersey, the 
Colorado and Utah laws have re- 
mained inoperative through lack of 
appropriations. In all states but one 
the minimum wage laws are applica- 
ble to women and minors of both 
sexes, though in Minnesota the law 
was held unconstitutional in its ap- 
plication to adult women and is in 
effect in respect only to minors. 


(1937, pp. 177, 310) The Supreme 
Court in 1935 declared minimum wage 
laws unconstitutional. After minimum 
wage laws were declared unconstitu- 
tional, they became inoperative in 
more than a dozen states. This year, 
the Supreme Court changed its opin- 
ion and declared the Washington 
State Minimum Wage Law consti- 
tutional. This reversal of the opinion 
of the Supreme Court brought hope 
again to the women and children em- 
ployed in industry. 

Twenty-three states and the Dis- 
trict of Columbia now have such laws 
in effect. The District of Columbia 
law was declared unconstitutional by 
the Supreme Court in 1923, but as a 
result of its latest decision was made 
constitutional. Therefore, a board 
was appointed and is now engaged in 
carrying out the provisions of the 
Minium Wage Act for Women and 
Minors. The following states and 
possessions have these laws: 


Arizona New York 
Arkansas North Dakota 
California Ohio 

Colorado Oklahoma 
Connecticut Oregon 

Dist. of Columbia Pennsylvania 
Tllinois Puerto Rico 
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Massachusetts Rhode Island 
Minnesota South Dakota 
Nevada Utah 

New Hampshire Washington 
New Jersey Wisconsin 


The laws of Connecticut, Massa- 
chusetts, New York, and Wisconsin 
have been revised. Those for Arizona, 
Nevada, Oklahoma, and Pennsylvania 
are new. The rest are revived. 


All but four of these laws apply to 
women and minors: Nevada, Puerto 
Rico, and South Dakota cover only 
females, while Oklahoma covers men, 
women and children. In the Nevada, 
South Dakota, Puerto Rico, and Ar- 
kansas laws, the minimum wage is 
specified but in Arkansas it is subject 
to modification by the commission. 


The Supreme Court in ruling upon 
the Washington minimum wage law 
upheld as constitutional the law to 
protect women and children against 
employment at wages below a min- 
imum fixed by requirements of health 
and right living. The court went back 
to the opinions of Chief Justice Taft 
and Mr. Justice Holmes in the Adkins 
case which are quoted as follows: 

(1) Legislatures which adopt a 
requirement of maximum hours or 
minimum wages may be presumed 
to believe that when sweating em- 
ployers are prevented from paying 
unduly low wages by positive law 
they will continue their business, 
abating that part of their profits, 
which were wrung from the neces- 
sities of their employees, and will 


concede the better terms required — 


by the law; and that while in in- 
dividual cases hardship may result, 
the restriction will enure to the 


benefit of the general class of em- — 


ployees in whose interest the law 


is passed and so that of the com- © 


munity at large. 


(2) This statute does not compel — 
anybody to pay anything. It simply — 


forbids employment at rates below 


those fixed as the minimum require- — 
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ment of health and right living. It 
is safe to assume that women will 
not be employed at even the lowest 
wages allowed unless they earn 
them, or unless the employer’s busi- 
ness can sustain the burden. In 
short the law in its character and 
operation is like hundreds of so- 
called police laws that have been 
upheld. 

The court thus held: 


We think that the views thus ex- 
pressed are sound and that the de- 
cision in the Adkins case was a 
departure from the true applica- 
tion of the principles governing the 
regulation by the state of the rela- 
tion of employer and employed. 


In fixing minimum wages two con- 
siderations must be held in mind: 
Minimum requirements for health and 
decent living and value of services 
performed. 


(Kick-Back Law)—(1934, pp. 74, 
728) For months complaints were 
made in Washington and other cities 
that contractors on public works, 
financed in whole or in part by grants 
from the United States, were not pay- 
ing the prevailing rate of wages as 
specified by the Davis-Bacon Law. 


Employees were compelled either 
to return part of their wages or to 
accept a much lower rate. This is 
known as the “kick-back.” Public No. 
324, an Act to effectuate the purpose 
of certain statutes concerning rates 
of pay for labor, by making it unlaw- 
ful to prevent anyone from receiving 
the compensation contracted for there- 
under, and for other purposes, will 
give wage earners hereafter protec- 
tion. 

The law provides that whoever shall 
induce any person, employed in the 
construction, prosecution, or comple- 
tion of any public building or public 
work financed in whole or in part by 
loans or grants from the United 
States, to give up any part of the 
compensation to which he is entitled 
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under his contract, shall be fined not 
more than $5,000, or imprisoned not 
more than five years, or both. 

The Secretary of the Treasury and 
the Secretary of the Interior jointly 
shall make reasonable regulations for 
contractors or subcontractors on any 
such building or work, including a 
provision that each contractor and 
subcontractor shall furnish weekly a 
sworn affidavit with respect to the 
wages paid each employe during the 
preceding week. 

(Cost of Living Basis)—(19384, p. 
400) The A. F. of L. again goes on 
record as opposing the use of a cost- 
of-living standard as a basis for de- 
termination of wages or salaries, and 
further opposes (so long as a cost-of- 
living standard is in effect) the pres- 
ent inequitable system of determin- 
ing the cost of living. 


Opposition to fixing of wages on 
subsistence standards is a fundamen- 
tal principle of the organized labor 
movement. Continuation of applica- 
tion of this principle to government 
workers is not only a gross injustice 
to these workers, but it is a trans- 
gression by the government itself of 
the principles of industrial recovery 
advocated by it. By the application 
of the Heonomy Act concerning re- 
duction in wages and prescribing res- 
toration only upon a cost of living 
basis, the government not only fails 
to fulfill its declarations for higher 
wages and shorter hours, but actually 
reduces standards formerly existing. 

(1946, p. 521) Res. 27, nonconcurred 
in: 

Whereas—Prices control the value 
of wages, and 

Whereas—Price controls are inade- 
quate and ineffective, and 


Whereas—Our veterans and work- 
ers are the victims of continuous ris- 
ing prices, and 

Whereas — Our agreements with 
employers extend over long periods 
of one year and more, and 
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Whereas—Prices increase from day 
to day, and week to week, and month 
to month, and 

Whereas—Our present agreements 
or contracts are ineffective in keeping 
pace with the rising cost of living, 
therefore, be it 

Resolved—That the American Fed- 
eration of Labor, seek through its af- 
filiates and their employers or con- 
tractors, because of these circum- 
stances, a monthly cost of living 
bonus, payable on or before the fif- 
teenth of each month, and be it fur- 
ther 

Resolved—That copies of this reso- 
lution be sent to the Honorable Harry 
S. Truman, President of the United 
States, and to proper government 
officials urging them to take such 
action necessary for legalizing pay- 
ment of such bonus. 


(1936, pp. 142, 435) In August of 
this year, according to the Federal 
Reserve Board, production in manu- 
facturing industries was six per cent 
above the level of 1923-25, and only 
12 per cent below the 1929 level. Not 
only did manufacturing production 
fail to register a seasonal decline last 
summer, but, in fact, attained higher 
levels than at any time since the be- 
ginning of recovery. A sharp rise in 
freight carloadings, sustained in- 
creases in the output of steel, auto- 
mobiles, lumber and electric power, 
as well as such consumers goods as 
cotton and shoes, these and other fac- 
tors combined to indicate that busi- 
ness activity was approaching pre- 
depression levels. 

What has been Labor’s share in re- 
covery in terms of employment, 
wages, hours and purchasing power? 
To answer these questions in a gen- 
eral way, without the bias of seasonal 
changes, year to year comparisons of 
the available data will be made. 

In 1935, industrial recovery was in 
full progress. Although in that year 
manufacturing production was still 
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24 per cent short of 1929, it already 
exceeded 1932, the worst year of the 
depression, by 438 per cent. In this 
development, the fact most significant 
to Labor was that manufacturing em- 
ployment failed to keep pace with the 
increases in production. In 1935, em- 
ployment in manufacturing industries 
was only 28 per cent above 1932, while 
production was 43 per cent above 
that year. 


In the period of decline, between 
1929 and 1932, Labor suffered from 
an even more drastite cut in total 
wages than in the number of jobs. 
During this time, employment in 
manufacturing industries declined 39 
per cent, while weekly payrolls fell 
58 per cent. Weekly payrolls after 
1932 recovered at a greater rate than 
employment but they recovered from 
lower levels. 

Underlying these trends were sig- 
nificant changes in hours and wages. 
According to the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics, in June, 1936, the average 
hours worked in manufacturing in- 
dustries per week were 39.2. The 
National Industrial Conference Board 
figures for 25 manufacturing indus- 
tries indicate that in August of this 
year the average actual hours per 
week in those industries were 40. 

Lagging production, and, to some 
extent, share-the-work plans in many 
industries, cut the working hours con- 
siderably between 1929 and 1932. In 
the latter year, they were at an ay- 
erage of 37.9. In June, 1933, the 
hours were further raised to 42.6. In 
August of that year, the President’s 
Reemployment Agreement went into 
effect bringing about a steady decline 
in the length of the work-week during 
the balance of the year. By 19384, the 
average work-week in manufacturing 
was shortened to 34.7. Beginning with 
May, 1935, the average work-week 
was slowly increased to an average 
of 40 hours. This lengthening of 


hours sharply curtailed the rate of 


reemployment in the latter part of 
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1935, and in 1936, eliminating a large 
number of job opportunities for those 
still unemployed. 

The average hourly earnings in 
manufacturing industries began their 
recovery in the last months of 1933. 
In 1934, hourly earnings in these in- 
dustries increased by 16 per cent over 
1932. A still further rise occurred in 
the following year so that in 1935, 
hourly earnings were 20 per cent high- 
er than in 1932. By 1936, however, 
the rate of increase had leveled off 
and hourly earnings remained about 
stationary through August of this 
year. 

Average weekly earnings were re- 
duced much more drastically during 
the depression than the hourly wage 
rates, registering a decline of 31 per 
cent between 1929 and 1932. Recov- 
ering by only 19 per cent between 
1932 and 1935, the weekly earnings 
still remained 18 per cent below 1929. 


In 25 manufacturing industries coy- 
ered by the National Industrial Con- 
ference Board similar trends in week- 
ly earnings are apparent. From $28.55 
in 1929, the average dropped to 
$14.53 in March, 1933, a fall of 49 
per cent. In June, 1936, weekly earn- 
ings were $24.45, or 68 per cent high- 
er than in March, 1933, but still 14 
per cent below 1929. 


Much of this increase, however, was 
offset by a marked increase in the 
cost of living in the past three years. 
Since March, 1933, the cost of living 
has increased 18.5 per cent, so that 
the real weekly earnings in June, 
1936, were only 42 per cent higher 
than in 1932. In other words, the av- 
erage weekly wage of $24.45 in June, 
1936, had the buying power of only 
$20.56 in March 1933 dollars. 

At the same time, technological im- 
provements and expansion in the vol- 
ume of output resulted in increased 
productivity per worker per hour. In 
1935, a worker produced on the aver- 
age 13 per cent more goods in one 
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hour than in 1932. This, however, was 
not a new development. Productivity 
of Labor had already been greatly 
increased between 1929 and 1932. It 
is estimated that between 1929 and 
1935, productivity per man per hour 
increased about 40 per cent. This 
means that if a worker made 100 units 
in one hour in 1929, in 1935 he had 
to produce 140 units. 


This fact is important because it 
explains why it required increasingly 
fewer man-hours to manufacture 
more goods. Between 1932 and 1935, 
total man-hours in manufacturing in- 
creased only 26 per cent, while pro- 
duction increased 43 per cent. 

Since it requires less time to pro- 
duce the same volume of goods, a 
proportionately smaller number of 
workers is employed to turn out these 
goods unless the hours of work are 
still further curtailed. The fact that 
employment lags behind production 
more and more gives striking evidence 
of the need for a shorter work-week. 
Industry cannot and will not absorb 
the unemployed unless it creates more 
job opportunities by limiting weekly 
and daily hours of work. 

The shorter work-week and the six- 
hour day furnish the real solution to 
the insistent problem of unemploy- 
ment. It is the responsibility that 
private industry must accept in order 
to give the necessary balance to eco- 
nomic expansion. 


Economic stability cannot be at- 
tained by government spending. In- 
dustry’s obligation to bring about 
such stability is more imperative in 
these crucial days of transition than 
ever before. We know only to well 
that unless this is done current re- 
covery will end in a greater disaster 
than we have yet known. 

Shortening of the hours of work is 
the correct answer to the problem we 
are facing today. 


(1937, pp. 95, 229) Records of 
wages in the first half of 1937 are 
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striking evidence that workers must 
depend on union organization to in- 
crease their income. So far reaching 
has been the effect of the organizing 
drive this year that average hourly 
earnings in all recorded industries 
rose from 59 cents in December 1936 
to 64 cents in June 1937, according 
to figures calculated from Labor De- 
partment records. This is an average 
gain for all workers of 5 cents an 
hour or more than $2.00 per week. In 
the previous two years, hourly earn- 
ings rose only 2% cents—from 56% 
cents in December 1934 to 59 cents in 
December 1936. 


Thus workers won for themselves 
in six months of union organization 
twice as great a gain as private in- 
dustry had given them in two years. 
At no other time since depression, 
except the first four months of NRA, 
have such large gains been made. 


Union organization has also been 
effective in shortening work hours 
this year by half an hour per week. 
There has been a tendency during re- 
covery from depression, for employ- 
ers to lengthen hours as production 
increased. Particularly striking was 
the increase in hours which followed 
the termination of NRA, when in six 
months two hours were added to the 
average work week, in industry gen- 
erally, raising it from 37% to 39% 
hours. Until the organizing drive this 
spring, employers continued to length- 
en the work week so that by January 
1937 the average was 41 hours. 


This increase was checked by union 
action in the first half year, and by 
June 1937 hours were reduced to 40% 
per week, a gain of one-half hour’s 
leisure. This contrasts sharply with 
last year when one hour was added 
to the work week during the same 
period. 


These figures show clearly, how- 
ever, that even the 40-hour week is 
not yet won in industry generally. 
Since the average week is 40% hours, 
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probably more than half the wage 
and small salaried workers in the 
U.S. still work over 40 hours a week. 
Only by strong organization can we 
prevent further increases and work 
toward a universal work week of 40 
hours and less. 


Measuring progress over a longer 
period, we find that wage gains since 
the start of recovery in March 1933 
have in large part been cancelled by 
rising costs of living. Cost of living 
in the period March 1933 to June 1937 
rose 24 per cent, and a 33.5 per cent 
increase in weekly wages only raised 
the average living standard eight per 
cent. Average earnings per hour of 
64 cents in June 1987 compare with 
46 cents in March 1933. 


The average work week today is 
one-half hour shorter than it was in 
March 1983 when hours averaged 41 
per week. During NRA the work 
week was shortened to a 37% hour 
average, then lengthened again after 
NRA, and finally checked from fur- 
ther increase by union activity. 


Comparing the worker’s position 
today with that of 1929, we must 
take into account the 25 per cent in- 
crease in production per worker per 
hour in manufacturing industries 
from 1929 to 1935, and the estimated 
10 per cent increase in production per 
worker per year in all industries in 
this period. What the increase since 
1935 has been we have no figures to 
show, but we know that production 
per worker has not stopped increas- 
ing, and that productivity in 1937 is 
higher than in 1935. 

With higher productivity and a 
larger working population, it is esti- 
mated that production must reach a 
level 20 per cent above 1929 before 
unemployment can be reduced to the 
1929 level. This estimate was made 
by the Labor Department and WPA 
in their joint study on productivity. 


To raise production by 20 per cent 
requires a corresponding increase in 


‘ 
: 


_ workers’ buying power. In the first 
half of 1937 the buying power of the 
average worker’s weekly income was 
only four per cent above 1929, and 
_ buyimg power of all workers in re- 
corded corded industries was five-tenths of 
__ one per cent below 1929. (These fig- 
ures are from the Department of 

- Commerce, brought up to 1937 by 
_ Labor Department indices and ad- 

_ justed for changes in living costs by 
= the National Industrial Conference 

Board index.) Im terms of dollars, 
_ without adjustment for living costs, 
which are still 11 per cent below 
1929, the average wage is still nine 
per cent below 1929 and workers’ to- 
tal income is 13 per cent below the 
1929 level. 

The average work week of 405 
hours in June 1937 is considerably be- 
low the average of about 49 hours 
in 1929. 

Since 1929, workers have gained on 
the average 812 hours leisure by 
shortening of the work week; but 
with the present 40%5 hour week, 
Wages and workers’ buying power are 

still far short of the level necessary 
to put all the unemployed to work. 


(Pp. 164, 500) The Black-Connery 
Wages and Hours Bill, sponsored by 
the administration and passed by the 
_ Senate, will come up for passage in 

_ the House when Congress convenes 
agam. Tis purpose is to eliminate 
_ Sweatshops and compel employers who 
_ do not pay a subsistence wage to meet 
the requirements that will be fixed 
by a board. The board is to consist 
of five members, one of whom shall 
be a representative of employees and 
_ one a representative of employers. 
_ At the Cincinnati meeting of the 
EC., held on May 23rd, the Hours 
and Wages Bill as submitted by the 
administration, was considered and 
diseussed. It was ordered that the 
Same be accepted as a basis for ap- 
_ proval, subject to the adoption of 
amendments, to safeguard collective 


. 
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bargaining and to limit the scope of 
governmental regulation to those 
fields wherein collective bargaining 
machinery is ineffective or dificult of 
functioning and only until collective 
bargaining has substantially covered 
the field. 

These suggestions were submitted 
to the Senate Committee on Educa- 
tion and Labor by the President of 
the A. F. of L. at hearings on the 
bill. 

But when the bill was reported by 
the Senate committee, it did not con- 
tain these collective bargaining amend- 
ments. But it contamed provisions 
subjecting governmental contracis 
theretofore under the Walsh-Healey 
Act to the provisions of the new bill 
As the wage scale had an upper limit 
of 40 cents per hour and the hour 
seale a lower limit of 40 hours, the 
new bill would destroy the effective 
ness of the Walsh-Healey Act. 

The diseussion on the Senate floor 
took place after the Supreme Court 
Reorganization Bill had been lost. At 
that time there was also pending the 
Housing Bill in which the A. F. of L. 
Was vitally imterested. A movement 
was on foot in the Senate to recom- 
mit the Wages and Hours Bill to the 
Senate committee, thereby killing the 
legislation for the session. Such de- 
feat would have resulted im the ad- 
journment of Congress and the loss 
of housing legislation as well. 

A confidential survey disclosed to 
us at the same time that: 

1. A drive by us would secure the 
adoption by the Labor Committee of 
the House of the amendments we de- 
sired for collective bargaining. 

2. The Senate Labor Committee was 
prepared to elimimate provisions re- 
ferring to the Walsh-Healey Act 
from the Senate bill, and the House 
Labor Committee would accept such 
amendment. 


3. The administration was prepared 
to lend its support to have our pro- 
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gram carried into effect in the House, 
if the Senate bill were adopted in the 
Senate, subject to amendment in the 
House and also to resist any other 
amendments not satisfactory to us. 

A crisis was reached in the Senate 
when Senators, opposing the Senate 
bill as submitted, or who were skep- 
tical, demanded a statement of our 
position which would determine its 
recommittal or passage. 

With the above assurances from the 
administration and in order to save 
the housing bill, we advised the Sen- 
ate that rather than recommit, it 
would be better to pass the Senate 
bill over to the House, where we hoped 
to improve it, and that then in its final 
form we could determine our position 
whether to finally accept or reject the 
legislation. 

The Senate bill was so passed. The 
House Labor Committee approved the 
amendments which we submitted by 
an almost unanimous vote. Their 
character and effect appear from the 
statement which we issued, which is 
as follows: 

“The House Committee on Labor 
accepted certain provisions embodied 
in the Wages and Hours Bill passed 
by the Senate, but it also adopted 
amendments submitted by the Presi- 
dent of the A. F. of L. which reduced 
the specific limits of the board’s jur- 
isdiction over wages and hours to 
slight significance. Through the adop- 
tion of these amendments the Wages 
and Hours Bill is made a practical 
and constructive measure. It reduces 
government control over industry to 
a minimum and confers upon the 
board power only to deal with chisel- 
ers and those employers who through 
company unions or through the use 
of fake collective bargaining agencies 
maintain sweatshop conditions of 
work and starvation wages. 

“On the other hand, the amend- 
ments to the Act will provide pro- 
tection to employers of Labor who 
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engage in legitimate collective bar- 
gaining, from cut-throat competition 
by chiselers, preserve prevailing rates 
of wages in each community as estab- 
lished through collective bargaining, 
and prevent the imposition of wage 
and hour schedules by the board which 
adversely affect prevailing schedules 
in other communities established by 
collective bargaining. It provides for 
the exclusion of governmental action 
in any industry or class of work which 
is substantially covered by legitimate 
collective bargaining. Through the 
adoption of these amendments, the 
differentials between North and South 
are preserved but the prevailing wage 
and hours standards will be improved 
in the South as the prevailing stand- 
ards of the North are lifted higher 
through collective bargaining. It was 
on such basis that the conflicting in- 
terests of the North and South were 
reconciled and the opposition of the 
South was thus removed through the 
bill as amended. 


“Through the adoption of these 
amendments the bill is made an effec- 
tive collective bargaining statute. The 
fear of Fascist control over Labor and 
capital is definitely removed and 
made impossible. 


“Labor was not happy over the 
wage and hour provisions of the Sen- 
ate bill. Capital opposed the more 
stringent provisions of the original 
bill. Through the formula adopted 
the conflict is reconciled to the advan- 
tage of unions and employers. 


“The amendments proposed by the 
President of the A. F. of L. provide 
that: 


“1. The board has jurisdiction over 
wages and hours in any occupation 
only if it finds that collective bar- 
gaining agreements in respect to them 
do not cover a substantial number of 
employees of such occupation, or that 
existing facilities for collective bar- 
gaining in such occupation are inade- 
quate or ineffective. 
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“2. Wage and hour standards es- 
tablished by collective bargaining 
agreements in any occupation are 
prima facie of the appropriate wage 
and hour standards in the occupation. 

“3. The board cannot lower the 
wage standards or increase the hour 
standards from those already prevail- 
ing in the occupation in the commu- 
nity considered. 

“4. The board cannot establish any 
wage or hour classification in any 
community which adversely affects 
the prevailing wage or hour standard 
in the same or other communities. 

“5. Industries protected against 
prison-made goods, which are out- 
lawed in commerce. 

“6. The label provision of the orig- 
inal Act, which is a survival of the 
NRA blue eagle, is eliminated, so as 
to protect industry from that nuisance. 

“7. Government work is removed 
from the control of the board and 
placed under the Walsh-Healey Act, 
as before.” 


The bill, as voted out by the Labor 
Committee, contained many other 
amendments to the Senate bill and it 
was apparent that when the bill 
reached the floor of the House addi- 
tional amendments might be offered. 
Those adopted by the committee were 
not objectionable to us. 

The bill, however, never emerged 
from the Rules Committee. It will 
no doubt be acted upon when Con- 
gress again convenes. 

(P. 500) So that some of the issues 
involved in the Black-Connery Bill 
may be more clearly defined the con- 
vention calls attention to the fact that 
this bill was not introduced by the 
A. F. of L., neither did officers of the 
A. F. of L. participate in its prepara- 
tion. 

The bill was not drafted by a com- 
mittee of the Senate or the House, 
neither did the Senator who intro- 
duced in it the Senate and the Con- 
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gressman who introduced it in the 
House, have a hand in its preparation. 

The bill when first introduced gave 
to the commission it proposed to cre- 
ate, authority to set up undefined jur- 
isdiction. The bill quite evidently 
was intended to establish maximum 
hours of labor and minimum wage 
rates, which would protect that part 
of Labor unable to protect itself. The 
commission, among other things would 
have had authority to set up differ- 
ing minimum wage rates along geo- 
graphical lines, and within these boun- 
daries to set differing regulations as 
between certain industries and groups 
of employers. 


With the purpose of establishing a 
point below which wages could not 
be paid and hours of labor beyond 
which wage earners could not be em- 
ployed, the A. F. of L. is in accord. 
There exists, however, differences of 
opinion as to how this most desirable 
and necessary condition can be se- 
cured. 


The experiences of our movement 
with the authority exercised by NRA 
and the difficulty, if not impossibility, 
of having the unwise and conflicting 
decisions of subordinates reviewed and 
set aside, the experiences of our move- 
ment under the National Labor Rela- 
tions Act give valid reason for most 
searching examination before we give 
our approval to the establishing of 
further boards or commissions having 
power to determine questions of min- 
imum wage and maximum hours or 
any other phase of the relationship 
of employer and employed. 


These experiences make us reluctant 
to approve the creation of any addi- 
tional boards or commissions having 
to do with industrial relations. 

It seems obvious that our trade un- 
ion movement should support all leg- 
islation necessary to guarantee and 
protect Labor in its unlimited right 
to organize; in its unlimited right to 
choose its own representatives; and 
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its unlimited right to carry on collec- 
tive bargaining with employers. 

The introduction of another princi- 
ple for regulating hours and wages, 
after the right to organize and to 
carry on collective bargaining has 
been established, raises a most serious 
problem. 

The convention notes with approval 
the efforts of the President of the 
A. F. of L. to secure amendments to 
the original bill which would safe- 
guard the vital interests of our free 
trade union movement, and which 
would not work against the practice 
of trade union organization and col- 
lective bargaining by all wage earners 
of the country. 

(1937, pp. 179, 311) Even unions 
sometimes have difficulty in obtain- 
ing redress for their members against 
employers who default on payrolls, 
and the individual worker, farm labor- 
er, or domestic servant whose em- 
ployer refuses payment on some pre- 
text, or because he needs the money 
for some other purpose, is in a pecu- 
liarly helpless position. Irresponsible, 
fly-by-night concerns without assets 
to attach in case of failure to pay are 
a plague in certain industries. Vari- 
ous kinds of laws have been tried to 
meet different situations—lien laws, 
semi-monthly pay day laws, laws re- 
quiring bonding pay rolls of certain 
employers, wage collection laws. The 
collection of unpaid valid wage claims 
is a primary service which every La- 
bor Department should be equipped 
to render every worker in the state 
who needs it; thousands of such 
claims are presented every year to 
state labor commissioners, yet in only 
a few states are these officials granted 
really adequate power to deal with 
the recalcitrant or irresponsible de- 
faulting employer The fact that in 
those states having good wage col- 
lection laws a very high proportion 
of claims are collected (in California 
60 per cent) indicates that in states 
lacking such machinery an erormous 
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amount of injustice is done wage earn- 
ers each year on this score. 


Organized labor has for years 
pushed for the enactment of effective 
wage payment, wage collection, and 
lien laws, and this year secured the 
enactment of new laws or amendments 
in 22 states. Labor commissioners in 
four states were authorized to accept 
assignments of wage claims and to 
collect for wage earners through the 


civil courts, bringing the number of — 


states that now specifically have 
granted this power to the labor com- 
missioner to 11. Nearly every state 
labor department makes some effort 
to assist workers with wage claims 


that they are unable to collect, and — 


increased activity is reported in re- 
cent years. A study made by the 


Bureau of Labor Statistics shows that — 
many more states are now collecting © 
at least small amounts than was true ~ 


a decade ago. Thirty-five states re- 


ported some activity in 1986 com- — 


pared to 18 in 1932. 


A small claims court bill passed 
the U.S. Senate August 6 and will 
undoubtedly pass the House. 

(1938, p. 172) Disappointingly little 
progress was made in state legisla- 


tion against the practices complained — 


ath mane 


of by workers who failed to receive the — 


wages due them, or who are not free 


to spend the wages they earn because ~ 
they are not paid in full in cash, or 


because they are not paid at sufficient- 
ly frequent and regular intervals, and 
are thus forced to draw credit from 


their employers, at a discount, or trade — 
at high-priced company stores with — 


coupons. Actual cases of refusal to 


t 


pay the agreed wages still occur, and — 
in the absence of legislation the unor- — 


ganized worker, and sometimes the 


organized worker as well, is without 


redress. ‘ 


It should not be difficult to persuade — 
legislatures to set up the few simple 
requirements that would enable these 
workers to enjoy an elementary right, — 


i: 
t 


‘ 
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the right to receive and freely spend 
wages earned. Yet only South Car- 
olina this year adopted an incomplete 
Measure which, moreover, exempts 
some of the very industries in which 
the worst abuses are found. While 
omitting the requirement that wages 
be paid on regular prearranged pay 
days at specified intervals, the law 
requires the notification of all newly 
hired employees of their rates of pay, 
and of the time and place when pay- 
ment would be made— provisions 
which should do something to estab- 
lish the pay-day habit and to elimi- 
nate certain frequent causes of dis- 
pute in wage claim cases. The law 
requires prompt payment of employ- 
ees on leaving (whether they quit 
voluntarily or are discharged); and 
empowers the labor commissioner to 
hear wage claim disputes and to assist 
employees in settling claims, but does 
not give him the right to take as- 
signments of claims. 


Legislation authorizing labor com- 
missioners to take wage claim as- 
signments and to sue for their collec- 
tion may assume new importance for 
Wage earners in connection with the 
administration of the new Federal 
Wage-Hour Law. In those states 
where the labor commissioners are so 
empowered, it will be possible for 
workers either individually or collec- 
tively to assign claims for back wages 
due them under this Act for imme- 
diate collection right in the state 
where the deficiency has occurred, 
without moving through Washington. 
Locals unions seeking to enforce the 
claims of their members can also avail 
themselves of this machinery. A drive 
for wage claim legislation in the 25 
states still lacking such a provision 
should start gathering momentum 
now for the 1939 state legislative 
sessions. 

(P. 153) When the Wages and 
Hours Bill, S. 2475, was introduced 
May 24, 1937, the A. F. of L. insisted 
that certain fundamental require- 
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ments be embodied in any such 
legislation which might be adopted. 
We proposed that a ceiling for 
hours and a foundation for wages 
be incorporated in the Act with no 
differentials; that wages and hours 
should not be determined by a board 
and that prosecution of violators 
should be by the Federal Department 
of Justice. 


The Senate bill was very objection- 
able as it contained provisions direct- 
ly opposed to those contended for by 
the A. F. of L. No effort was made 
to amend the bill as it could not be 
done satisfactorily. It was decided 
that after the bill had passed the Sen- 
ate and it reached the House that the 
House Labor Committee would be 
asked to prepare a real bill that would 
be along the lines favored by the 
A. F. of L. 


The President of the A. F. of L. 
conferred with President Roosevelt 
on the provisions that he should sub- 
mit to the House Labor Committee. 
On August 6, 1937, the House Labor 
Committee reported amendments to 
S. 2475, which were unsatisfactory. 
Congress adjourned before any ac- 
tion was taken on the bill. 


This objectionable bill was up for 
passage in the House December 17 in 
the special session. In the meantime 
the President of the A. F. of L. had 
sent a telegram to all members of 
the House of Representatives urging 
them to vote for its recommittal In 
order that proper amendments could 
be made to the bill. The C.1.0. op- 
posed recommitting the bill. The 
House, however, despite opposition, 
recommended recommittal of the bill 
by a vote of 216 to 198. 


The President of the A. F. of L. 
then resubmitted the A. F. of L. bill 
to the House Labor Committee. It 
provided for a uniform minimum 
wage of 40 cents an hour and a max- 
imum 40-hour week for workers in 
substandard industries engaged in in- 
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terstate commerce, with child labor 
and convict labor prohibited. Viola- 
tions were to be punishable by a fine 
of $100 and prosecutions to be made 
by the federal district attorneys 
through the Federal Justice Depart- 
ment. No boards or differentials were 
recognized. In explaining the A. F. 
of L. bill the President of the A, F. 
of L. said: 


“The great advantage of the meas- 
ure we propose is its straightforward 
simplicity. It carries out in full the 
letter, the spirit and the objectives of 
President Roosevelt’s recommenda- 
tions to Congress. 

“Its provisions are clear-cut. There 
is no possibility of escaping or twist- 
ing out of them by any manner of 
interpretation. The law stands on its 
own feet. It is uniform throughout 
the nation. It requires no adminis- 
trative board or machinery to make 
it effective. It provides for quick 
punishment of any violation. 


“We are unalterably opposed to a 
complex system of federal wage and 
hour regulations and their adminis- 
tration by a new federal board, as 
contemplated by the Black-Connery 
Bill. Labor, industry and the public 
are fed up with federal boards. We 
have had extremely disappointing and 
disillusioning experiences with the 
National Labor Relations Board. Nor 
do we believe that the creation of a 
federal administrator with district 
wage boards under him would serve 
any purpose but to complicate and 
confuse enforcement of any wage and 
hour measure.” 

Finally a bill carrying out to a 
great extent the recommendations of 
the A. F. of L. was reported by the 
House Labor Committee. Up to this 
time no matter how objectionable a 
proposed wage and hour bill might 
be the C.I.O. leaders favored it. They 
were willing from the beginning to 
accept the very objectionable Senate 
bill which provided that wages should 
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not exceed 40 cents an hour and hours 
not less than 40 a week. This would 
permit a minimum wage of anywhere 
between one cent and 40 cents an hour 
and the number of hours anywhere 
from 40 hours up. 


Injection of objectionable tactics by 
the C.I.O. inflamed the members of 
the Rules Committee and they re- 
fused to grant a rule. However, at 
the request of the A. F. of L. on May 
6 a petition was placed on the Speak- 
er’s desk and in a little more than 
two hours the necessary 218 signatures 
were obtained. This permitted action 
on the bill. The President of the A. F. 
of L. had sent a telegram May 3 to 
all members of the House urging them 
to sign the petition as the bill had 
been approved by the A. F. of L. On 
May 24, 1938, the bill was passed by 
a vote of 314 to 97. It was then sent 
to conference. 


Owing to the fight being made by 
Southern members of Congress 
against wage and hour legislation, the 
Senate Conference Committee was in- 
creased to seven to permit two South- 


ern Senators to be added to prevent — 


a filibuster. The conference report 
was submitted June 13. It did not 
comply fully with the wishes of the 
A. F. of L., but was approved by both 
Houses June 14 and signed by the 
President June 25. Section 6 provides: 


Every employer shall pay to each 
of his employees who is engaged in 
commerce or in the production of 


goods for commerce wages at the 


following rates: 


(1) during the first year from 


the effective date of this section, 
not less than 25 cents an hour, 
(2) during the next six years 
from such date, not less than 30 
cents an hour, 
(8) after the expiration of seven 


years from such date, not less than 


40 cents an hour, or the rate (not 
less than 30 cents an hour) pre- 
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scribed in the applicable order of 
the administrator issued under sec- 
tion 8, whichever is lower, and 

(4) at any time after the effec- 
tive date of this section, not less 
than the rate (not in excess of 40 
cents an hour) prescribed in the 
applicable order of the administra- 
tor issued under section 8. 


This section shall take effect upon 
the expiration of one hundred and 
twenty days from the date of enact- 
ment of this Act. 


Subdivision 3 of Section 6 undoubt- 
edly provides that if an industrial 
committee can convince the adminis- 
trator that not more than 30 cents an 
hour can be paid at any time within 
the seven years, then the wages for 
that industry would never reach 40 
cents an hour. They could remain at 
30 cents. This would permit wage 
differentials between industries, but 
whatever wages are determined for 
an industry they will not be regional. 
They will be universal. 


It will depend on the administra- 
tor, who can veto any decision of an 
industrial committee, whether the 
wages will be permitted to remain at 
30 cents an hour. 


Section 4 creates in the Department 
of Labor a Wage and Hour Division 
under the direction of an administra- 
tor to be known as the “Administra- 
tor of the Wage and Hour Division.” 
The administrator is appointed by the 
President. The administrator shall, 
as soon as practical, appoint an in- 
dustry committee for each industry 
engaged in commerce or in the pro- 
duction of goods for commerce. Such 
committees shall include a number of 
disinterested persons representing the 
public, the employees and employers. 
In the appointments the administra- 
tor shall give due regard to the geo- 
graphical regions in which the indus- 
try is carried on. 

These committees will determine 
the wages to be paid after the second 
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year. During the first year employ- 
ees shall not work longer than 44 
hours and the second year 42 hours. 
After the second year none shall work 
longer than 40 hours unless paid for 
overtime at the rate of one and one- 
half times the regular rate. 

The industries committees and the 
administrator shall consider among 
other relevant factors the following: 

(1) competitive conditions as af- 
fected by transportation, living, and 
production costs; 

(2) the wages established for 
work of like or comparable charac- 
ter by collective labor agreements 
negotiated between employers and 
employees by representatives of 
their own choosing; and 


(3) the wages paid for work of 
like or comparable character by em- 
ployers who voluntarily maintain 
minimum wage standards in the in- 
dustry. 


No classification shall be made 
under this section on the basis of 
age or sex. 

According to the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics of the Department of Labor 
at least 250,000 employees in sub- 
standard industries will have their 
wages increased on October 24 to 25 
cents an hour. 


It is the intention to seek amend- 
ments to law as soon as the insuffi- 
ciency of some of its provisions has 
been shown. 

We are opposed to that portion of 
Section 14 of the Act which provides 
for a lower rate of pay for learners, 
apprentices and handicapped work- 
ers. We maintain that all these work- 
ers should be paid the minimum rate 
of pay provided for under the Act. 


(1939, pp. 126, 634) A well organ- 
ized attempt to amend the Fair Labor 
Standards Act which would have ex- 
empted nearly 2,000,000 workers from 
its provisions presented a grave threat 
to the continued operation of the Wage 
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and Hour Law. The amendments pro- 
posed exempted all workers receiving 
the guarantee of $150 a month or 
more from this statute. In addition 
to the hundreds of thousands of cler- 
ical workers who would be deprived 
of the right to overtime compensation. 
this provision would exempt all crafts 
and skilled workers paid on a piece 
rate or hourly scale where it would 
be to the employer’s advantage to 
guarantee the employees $150 a 
month. Other proposed amendments 
are: 

Exempting from the wage and hour 
provisions 120,000 employees engaged 
in packing fresh fruits and vegetables; 
160,000 employees engaged in can- 
ning fresh fruits and vegetables; 
13,000 pecan shellers; 68,000 tobacco 
stemmers and handlers; 250,000 em- 
ployees engaged in the milk industry 
(including distribution) and in the 
making of ice cream and cheese; 125,- 
000 employees engaged in ginning, 
compressing and storing of cotton; 
70,000 employees engaged in the mak- 
ing of sugar, molasses, and maple 
syrup; 100,000 employees cutting, 
milling and manufacturing timber in 
to lumber where the employer has 15 
employees or less; 6,000 nursery em- 
ployees; 30,000 employees engaged in 
handling, slaughtering, dressing and 
refrigerating poultry; 30,000 stock- 
yard employees engaged in handling 
or transporting livestock; 30,000 em- 
ployees engaged in storing and ware- 
housing all these products; 75,000 
drivers engaged in handling and 
transporting meats, grain, livestock, 
lumber, cotton, and all other perish- 
able foods. 

In addition the amendments would 
exempt from the maximum hour and 
overtime provisions among others the 
following: 55,000 employees of the 
big grain elevators and exchanges 
wherever located; 100,000 employees 
engaged in logging and lumber oper- 
ations; 10,000 employes engaged in 
evaporating and condensing milk; 
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42,000 employees engaged in the 
wholesale distribution, including for- 
eign imports, of fresh fruits and veg- 
etables; 20,000 employees handling 
the storage of other commoditites; 
125,000 employees engaged in han- 
dling and packing dried fruits, or in 
canning dry products for 16 work- 
weeks; 128,000 employees of the big 
meat packers for a like period. 


It is conservatively estimated that 
the amendments, if adopted, would 
exempt 1,000,000 workers from the 
present wage provisions of the Act 
and more than 1,500,000 to be ex- 
empted from the maximum hours 
provision. 


Three bills containing amendments 
to the wage and hour bill were grant- 
ed a rule by the Rules Committee, 
the object being for the House to 
consider the three bills and agree to 
a single measure. 


Fearing that Congress was in such 
a temper that it would adopt a most 
reactionary measure the President of 
the A. F. of L. wrote a letter to Rep- 
resentative Barden in which he said: 

“It is my opinion that the Fair 
Labor Standards Act should at least 
remain as it is. Time will demon- 
strate the soundness of the provisions 
of this social justice statute. It has 
only been in operation about one year. 
Sufficient time has not yet elapsed in 
order that we might test the sound- 
ness and practicability of the regula- 
tory provisions of this Act.” 


The members of the House went 
further than expected. They refused 
to consider any amendments to the 
Fair Labor Standards Act and the 
matter will have to be adjusted in the 
next session. 

There is no doubt that a well or- 
ganized effort is being made to emas- 
culate the law or even to force its re- 
peal. When the House Appropriations 
Committee considered the recommen- 
dation of the Budget Bureau and the 
President that $2,000,000 be appro- — 
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priated in the third deficiency bill in 
order that the administrator of the 
Act could investigate violators it was 
stricken out. In his report the admin- 
istrator pointed out that there were 
20,000 violations of the law and that 
he had only 218 inspectors. The Sen- 
ate voted to appropriate $1,200,000 
and the House accepted the amend- 
ment. 

One amendment was made to the 
Fair Labor Standards Act in a sepa- 
rate bill, S. 1234. It provides for the 
“exemption of any switchboard oper- 
ator employed in a public telephone 
exchange which has less than 500 sta- 
tions.” It passed both Houses and 
was signed by the President. 


(P. 158) The passage of the Fair 
Labor Standards Act failed to exert 
as great a stimulus on the state leg- 
islatures as had been anticipated. 
State wage and hour bills, introduced 
in 30 states, did not pass. Extensions 
of minimum wage are to be noted in 
Alaska, Maine and Connecticut (where 
the law has been broadened to include 
men). Oklahoma failed to correct the 
error in the title of its minimum wage 
law which was responsible for the 
court decision invalidating the mini- 
mum wage orders for men and minors, 
and in fact the whole law just missed 
being repealed. Coverage of the eight- 
hour day and 48-hour week laws were 
extended in Montana and Utah, but 
on the other hand, the principle of 
one-day-of-rest-in-seven lost ground 
in New Hampshire and New Mexico. 
South Carolina allowed its recent 
hours legislation for men, women and 
minors to be enjoined and declared 
unconstitutional without enacting any- 
thing to replace it; so that now the 
only remaining hours statute in that 
state fixes a 12-hour day, 60-hour 
week for women in mercantile estab- 
lishments. The hours of minors were 
reduced in West Virginia and Hawaii. 


Two new industrial home work laws 
Were passed—California and West 
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Virginia—making 19 states with this 
type of regulation. 

The basic 16-year minimum age was 
adopted in Alaska, Hawaii, and West 
Virginia (though in the last-men- 
tioned it was weakened by exceptions). 
In view of the action taken in Alaska 
and Hawaii, it is all the more sur- 
prising that 37 states and the Dis- 
trict of Columbia still fall short of 
this standard. 


(P. 159) Drastic reduction in work 
hours was necessary in the last dec- 
ade to prevent widespread unemploy- 
ment; but if we had cut 10 hours 
from the work week without adjust- 
ing wages, living standards would 
have been reduced to poverty levels 
for millions of workers. Major ad- 
justments in hourly wage rates were 
also necessary to compensate the re- 
duction in hours. 


Probably no decade in our history 
has seen more sweeping wage changes 
than the 10 years from 1929 to 1939. 
There were first the severe wage cuts 
of depression which in four years 
reduced the average hourly wage of 
56c in manufacturing to 46c in 1933. 
Following these losses, the effort to- 
ward recovery under NRA _ codes 
brought substantial wage increases 
and in the next two years depression 
wage cuts were in large part re- 
stored. By 1935 the average wage of 
factory workers had recovered to 57c 
per hour. After the termination of 
NRA, the National Labor Relations 
Act freed workers to organize, and 
growing trade unions held NRA wage 
gains, and by 1937 succeeded in 
bringing the average EREUOrY wage 
to 64c per hour. 

Thus in this brief pericd of eight 
years we had a general wage reduc- 
tion of 10c per hour in the first four 
years, followed by an increase of 18c 
in the next four years. 

The last two years of the decade 
gave a striking example of trade un- 
ion success in maintaining wages; for 
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the sudden business recession of 
1937-8 reduced production and prices 
so rapidly that we were threatened 
with serious widespread wage cuts. 
Trade union resistance, together with 
administration influence to maintain 
wages, effectively checked wage re- 
ductions. We came through this re- 
cession with relatively few wage cuts, 
and these have in large part been re- 
stored. In the first half of 1939 fac- 
tory wages have averaged 65c per 
hour. 

Thus the net result of the last dec- 
ade is a 19¢ increase in the hourly 
wage of factory workers. This in- 
crease has not been enough however 
to bring weekly and yearly income of 
workers back to the 1929 level with 
the shorter work week. In 1929, the 
average factory wage earner worked 
a 49-hour week at 56c an hour and 
earned approximately $27; in 1937 he 
worked an average 39-hour week at 
64c per hour and earned approximate- 
ly $25. In 1939, with industry not yet 
fully recovered from the 1938 reces- 
sion, part time and unemployment 
have reduced weekly earnings to 
$23.50. Factory workers’ yearly in- 
come averaged $1,300 in 1929 and 
$1,175 in 1937. 

Thus it is clear that with the short- 
er work week, workers’ incomes are 
not yet back to 1929 levels. Never- 
theless, we have been helped toward 
a 1929 living standard by the decline 
in living costs. Living costs indices 
in 1937 were nearly 12% below 1929. 
This price decline enabled wage earn- 
ers in 1937 to support a 1929 living 
standard, even though the actual cash 
income received was not as great as 
in 1929. Measured in the goods our 
earnings would buy, the average fac- 
tory worker’s income in 19387 at the 
lower price level, was equivalent to 
$1,325 per year, compared with $1,300 
in 1929. 


The above figures are for manufac- 
turing industries, because in these in- 
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dustries records are more complete; 
it is not possible, with the present 
inadequate information, to follow 
changes in hourly wage rates in all in- 
dustries. Commerce Department fig- 
ures show us, however, that changes 
in the average yearly income of all 
wage and salaried workers in Ameri- 
can industry from 1929 to 1937 have 
closely paralleled those in manufac- 
turing industries. Employees in gen- 
eral in 1929 had an average yearly 
income of $1,475, which was reduced 
to $1,310 in 1937, but with lower price 
levels this 19837 income would buy 
goods and_ services equivalent to 
$1,480 at 1929 prices. 


These general averages are at best 
only very rough indicators of prog- 
ress since 1929. The figures do not 
represent the actual wage or the ac- 
tual yearly income of any individual 
or of any craft or group of workers; 
in such averages the unemployment 
losses of individuals are often dis- 
counted because the lay-off of em- 
ployed workers may be offset by the 
hiring of others. 


These averages do show in general, 
however, that trade union action in 
the last decade, together with federal 
laws affecting workers, has succeeded 
in bringing about certain gains for 
wage earners in spite of all the diffi- 
culties created by the most severe 
business depression in our history. 
Those of us who are forunate enough 
to have steady jobs are in general 
able, in a year of normal activity, to 
support a living standard equal to 
that of 1929 with 10 hours more lei- 
sure time per week. 


Ever since 1926 the A. F. of L. has 
swung the entire force of the labor 
movement behind a drive to shorten 
work hours in order to reduce unem- 
ployment. We struggled first for the 
five-day 40-hour week, then for the 
30-hour week, and we have insisted 
that the work week be _ shortened 
without reducing the weekly income 
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and living standard of American wage 
earners. This great drive, together 
with the help of federal legislation, 
has resulted in outstanding achieve- 
ment, equalled in no other country of 
the world. While there are still in- 
dustries where the 44- or 48-hour 
week is in effect, and in some few 
eases hours even longer, throughout 
a major part of American industry 
the 40-hour week is now prevalent, 
and hundreds of thousands of work- 
ers are already working a 30-hour 
and 35-hour week. Union building 
tradesmen and union members in 
printing trades have 95% of their 
membership working a 40-hour week 
or less; and of these, 26% in build- 
ing have a work week of 35 hours or 
less, and 30% in printing have a 37% 
hour week or less; 10% in building al- 
ready have the 30-hour week. 

American trade unions, American 
employers, and all those who have 
assisted in achieving this major eco- 
nomic adjustment may well note that 
our measures have proved effective. 
We have prevented the loss of several 
million jobs through technological 
changes in industries, we have sub- 
stituted leisure for unemployment, 
and we have accomplished this with- 
out reducing the living standard of 
employed workers. 

The reduction in work hours to a 40- 
hour average, and the increase in 
average hourly earnings to 64c has 
laid a foundation for unprecedented 
future progress in living standards 
and industrial expansion in the United 
States. This has been a difficult ad- 
justment, and it has been made 
when American industries were hard 
pressed in our worst industrial de- 
pression. The very difficulty of such 
retarded 
somewhat our recovery from depres- 
sion, but it has gone far to bring our 
economy back in balance and restore 
inherent soundness and_ industrial 
health. Present wage scales are a 
basis for the highest workers’ buying 
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power and the largest home market 
for goods in our history once indus- 
try again resumes its normal rate of 
expansion. 

We must next consider the low level 
of industrial production in this last 
decade and the effect it has had on 
our living standards. The year 1937 
was intentionally chosen for compari- 
son with 1929 because it was import- 
ant to show what the living standard 
is today in a year of nearly normal 
industrial activity. In every other 
year of this decade, however, indus- 
trial production has been below 1937, 
living standards have been lower, and 
in most years there have been many 
more unemployed. Therefore, while 
1937 was the only year by which we 
could measure achievements, 1937 liv- 
ing standards are by no means typi- 
cal of the 1929 to 1939 decade. 

Even in 1937, when employed work- 
ers were able to maintain a 1929 liv- 
ing standard, we cannot overlook the 
heavy burden of caring for the unem- 
ployed which fell upon the shoulders 
of our wage earners. With more than 
8,000,000 out of work, millions of 
American families had to support rel- 
atives who, in normal times, would 
have supported themselves. The av- 
erage worker’s income was required 
to stretch over a larger number of 
persons than in 1929, and consequent- 
ly, the average per capita or per per- 
son living standard for the entire 
population, even in 1937, was lower 
than 1929. As noted above, even at 
the lower 1937 price levels, the aver- 
age per capita living standard was 
7.5% below 1929. Thus while em- 
ployed workers can maintain a 1929 
living standard with shorter work 
hours, our comparison makes no al- 
lowance for the insecurity of working 
conditions today, the anxiety of not 
knowing whether one will have a job 
tomorrow, the burden of supporting 
unemployed family members. Unem- 
ployment compensation payments are 
an essential help here, but they are 
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not a substitute for work opportuni- 
ties. 

If now we compare progress in the 
decade just ending with progress in 
the 10 previous years (1919 to 1929), 
we find a strong contrast between the 
previous decade of expanding produc- 
tive activity and the present 10 years 
of industrial stagnation. From 1919 
to 1929, the average per capita living 
standard in the United States rose 
23% and hours of work were reduced 
by two per week (from 51 in 1919 to 
49 in 1929). From 1929 to 1937, the 
average per capita living standard 
declined 7.5% and work hours were 
reduced by 10 per week. 


The only tangible gain to workers 
in the present decade has been an 
increase in leisure while adjustment 
in wage rates pave the way for high- 
er living standards when industry ex- 
pands. In the last decade the increase 
in leisure was very much smaller, but 
the 23% rise in per capita “real” in- 
come raised workers’ living standards 
to the highest level of any country 
in the world. This contrasts with a 
net loss in the present decade, due to 
industrial stagnation. 

For industry as a whole, however, 
this decade has brought a major gain, 
the value of which is not yet appar- 
ent, for basic adjustments of work 
hours and wage rates have placed the 
national economy on a sound basis, 
ready to go forward. Industry ended 
the previous decade with a period of 
inflationary debauch, which tempo- 
rarily brought high profits, and then 
plunged the country into depression. 
The present decade has on the whole 
been a period of low profits, and even 
in 1937 profits were considerably be- 
low 1929 levels. But this decade 
closes with industry in a_ healthy 
condition ready to go forward to 
higher productive activity and great- 
er creation of wealth than ever be- 
fore. 


As noted in the last section, our 
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problem today is to restore industry 
to full productive activity so that the 
adjustments of this decade may take 
effect in higher living standards and 
increased incomes for all. 


(P. 175) Marking the culmination 
of the long and stubborn legislative 
battle unswervingly led by the A. F. 
of L., the Fair Labor Standards Act 
of 1938 became law on June 25, 1938. 
As the minimum wage and maximum 
hour provisions of the new statute did 
not become effective until October 24, 
1938, the first four months following 
the signing of the Act were consumed 
in the setting up of the Wage and 
Hour Division in the Department of 
Labor as the agency responsible for 
the administration and enforcement 
of the labor standards prescribed in 
the Act. 


The child labor provisions of the 
Act are administered under the direc- 
tion of the chief of the Children’s Bu- 
reau of the Department of Labor. 


The Fair Labor Standards Act ap-— 
plies only to workers engaged in in- 
terstate commerce or those producing 
goods for interstate commerce. When 
the minimum wage and maximum 
hour provisions became effective on 
October 24, 1938, it was estimated that 
the protection of minimum standards 
of the law extended to over 11,000,000 
workers. 

The initial statutory wage of 25¢ 
an hour went into effect on October 
24, 1938. This minimum will be ad- 
vanced automatically to 30c an hour 
on October 24, 1939, and will remain 
in effect for six years when the 40c 
minimum will apply. A large mass of 
workers in low-paid industries and in 
low-wage areas have been benefited 
by the application of the 25e mini- 
mum. 


The statutory method of maintain- 
ing a minimum wage standard is sup- 
plemented in the Act by the machin 
ery which enables the administrator 
to issue minimum wage orders fo 
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specific industries. These minimum 
wage orders must provide for mini- 
mum wage determination between 25c 
and 40ec an hour and are based on 
recommendation of an industry com- 
mittee made up of an equal number 
of representatives of Labor, employ- 
ers and the public. Under this pro- 
cedure, an industry committee re- 
views all available wage evidence and 
hears witnesses from all interested 
parties and by a majority vote sub- 
mits a recommendation to the admin- 
istrator which he can either accept or 
reject in its entirety but cannot mod- 
ify in any part. Before accepting a 
recommendation of an industry com- 
mittee and embodying it in a wage 
order, the administrator must hold 
public hearings in which the basic 
record of evidence is established. 


(1941, p. 71) Through united, con- 
centrated effort all American Federa- 
tion of Labor organizations have suc- 
ceeded in lifting the American wage 
level and in securing decided improve- 
ment in conditions of employment. 
Notwithstanding this fact there are 
thousands of workers whose wages 
are still below a subsistence level. 
This is evidenced by the fact that spe- 
cial drives have been made to estab- 
lish the minimum wage standards 
provided for by the minimum wage 
law in a very large number of in- 
dustries. 


It is a part of the fixed policy of 
the American Federation of Labor to 
continue its driving efforts to increase 
wages for those whose rates of pay 
may be classified as being in the 
higher brackets, and to increase the 
wages of those whose rates of pay 
are indefensible and whose incomes 
are in no way commensurate with the 
requirements of our American stand- 
ard of living. 

Wage earners base their demand 
for increased wages upon a justified 
claim to share in increased produc- 
tivity and increased income which has 
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been created by the production ex- 
pansion developments arising out of 
the application of the defense pro- 
gram. Increasing productivity, sav- 
ings in production costs, reduced unit 
selling costs, economies which accom- 
pany expanding production all along 
the line have made it possible in gen- 
eral to pay higher wages without re- 
ducing industrial profits. . 

(P. 74) The membership of the 
American Federation of Labor is 
moved by a sincere and compelling 
desire to realize and enjoy a higher 
standard of life and living. They can 
only realize this ambition and achieve 
this noble purpose through the en- 
joyment of an annual income fully 
commensurate with the requirements 
of American citizenship. It is, there- 
fore, the fixed and determined pur- 
pose of the American Federation of 
Labor to continue to demand and se- 
cure higher wages and improved con- 
ditions of employment for the work- 
ing men and women of our country. 


(P. 624) Wage rates fix the income 
of wage earners, determine the stand- 
ards of living for their families, and 
condition their ability to share in so- 
cial and economic progress. Our un- 
ions, through collective bargaining, 
fix standards above those minima es- 
tablished by administrative procedure 
and endeavor to secure for workers 
compensation based upon their con- 
tributions to production. 


(Pp. 624-5) Industrial records, 
cited by the Executive Council’s Re- 
port, shows that Labor is entitled to 
larger compensation: production per 
man hour increased 43% between 
1929 and 1941 while labor costs per 
unit of product declined 6.5%. Wages 
constituted a relatively small part 
of production costs in many indus- 
tries and therefore do not automatic- 
ally force price rises as some main- 
tain. It is especially important un- 
der present conditions for all unions 
to have adequate industrial and finan- 
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cial information to sustain their wage 
contentions. While we realize present 
danger of inflation makes it neces- 
sary for the unions together with all 
other groups to cooperate to curb in- 
flationary tendencies we cannot be 
deluded into believing that wages 
should be frozen. Stabilization and 
maintenance of the status quo are not 
necessarily the same thing. 


As the Executive Council Report 
points out, wage policies should not 
be confused with any proposal for 
price control or price freezing. Wages 
are incomes paid to persons as com- 
pensation for work. Prices are the 
market valuation of commodities. As 
the American Federation of Labor 
had written into the Clayton Anti- 
Trust Act and later in the basic prin- 
ciples of the ILO, “The labor of a 
human being is not a commodity or 
an article of commerce.” 


Payment for work must be de- 
termined between the individual ren- 
dering the work and the employer, or 
between their representatives. This 
procedure is inseparable from human 
freedom and dignity which lies at the 
base of democratic institutions and 
controls their nature and operations. 
If we are to defend free institutions 
we must continue to function as free 
people, with representation in the 
making of policies and decisions which 
concern our well being. Any form of 
price control will indirectly affect 
wages when union representatives 
negotiate for Labor’s share of the re- 
turns of the employing companies. 
Direct fixing of wages would consti- 
tute income control which, when ap- 
plied to employers, will involve fixing 
of profits. On the other hand, price 
control will indirectly affect profits as 
well as wages. 


What Labor wants from price con- 
trol is an economic stability that will 
enable industries to operate and all 
individuals and public agencies to be 
able to plan to expend their incomes 
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to the best advantage of all concerned. 
Without stability there can be no se- 
curity of income, investments, or 
other property. 

The price control bill of the admin- 
istration wisely does not propose to 
fix wages but authorizes the Presi- 
dent to fix prices with adequate pro- — 
visions for hearings within time lim- 
its, and with limits on the duration 
of this authority. 

(1942, p. 121) Figures show clearly — 
that the vast majority of our workers 
cannot earn a decent living for a fam- 
ily of four unless they work overtime ~ 
to a considerable extent. Since one- 
third of American families actually 
will have incomes of $2,500 this year, 
it is clear that many of them have 
to depend on more than one member 
working and bringing in an income. 


This is significant, for it shows that 
standard wage rates in America have 
not yet reached the point where any 
but a very small minority of highly — 
skilled workers can hope to earn an 
adequate living for a family of four 
in normal times. At present, because 
much overtime is being worked and 
many families have more than one 
wage earner, workers are enjoying a 
temporary betterment. But until wage 
rates are lifted to a much higher level, 
the vast majority of workers’ fami-— 
lies must live on a very inadequate — 
budget in normal times. 

We have not yet established a wage 
which will carry us into the post-war 
period at a decent living level, nor 
at a level which will create an ade- 
quate market for industry’s products. 


(1944, p. 186) The E.C. submitted 
an informative statement on A. F. 
of L. policy with regard to our na- 
tional wage policy. Incorporated in 
this lengthy report is an important 
statement as follows: i 

Your Executive Council cannot im- 
press too strongly on the convention 
the following facts: Full production 
and full employment make possible a 
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high level of wages. Increased costs 
of government and payments on our 
war debt will require large revenues 
from taxes. If production and na- 
tional income are at high levels a 
relatively low tax rate will bring in 
the necessary funds. However, if in- 
dustry operates at low levels, using 
only part of its capacity, high wages 
will become a burden which many 
companies cannot pay, and the neces- 
sary taxes on corporations and indi- 
viduals will also be burdensome at 
low levels of production. Such bur- 
dens tend to discourage the business 
initiative on which employment de- 
pends. 

The American Federation of Labor 
has a definite part to play in the 
national effort to bring full produc- 
tion and full employment. Our task 
is to see that wage rates are high 
enough to provide a good living and 
furnish the necessary buying power, 
which alone can make full production 
possible. 

At today’s wage rates there is a 
shortage of workers’ buying power. 
This shortage is so serious that it will 
undermine the very basis of our fu- 
ture prosperity, threatening to plunge 
the country into a disastrous business 
depression. 

To correct this shortage, substan- 
tial wage increases for all union mem- 
bers must be secured. But our task 
will not be ended there. Millions of 
low paid, unorganized workers must 
also have their wages raised. Full 
production and full employment will 
not be possible unless they too re- 
ceive very substantially higher wages. 
To secure the necessary wage in- 
creases throughout industry we rec- 
ommend the following program: 


1. That all unions affiliated with the 
American Federation of Labor make 
a concerted drive for wage increases 
for all workers. 

2. That the necessary legislative ac- 
tion be taken to raise substantially 
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the wage floor provided in the Fair 
Labor Standards Act. 


3. That a concerted drive under 
Federation leadership be carried out 
during the coming year to assist in- 
ternational unions in organizing 
workers in their jurisdictions in the 
low paid industries and in raising 
their pay; and where there are no 
international unions having jurisdic- 
tion that the workers be organized in 
federal labor unions and the neces- 
sary wage increases secured. 


(P. 577) The convention committee 
submitted a report endorsing the E.C. 
statement on wage policy which was 
unanimously adopted by the conven- 
tion as follows: 


Under the caption of “Wages,” the 
Executive Council has presented an 
exhaustive study of wages and the 
part they played in maintaining con- 
sumers’ capacity without which Amer- 
ican industry and commerce cannot 
succeed. It also makes a comparison 
between wages and the cost of living, 
supplying a mass of statistical infor- 
mation relative to the subject. The 
report concludes with the recommen- 
dation that all unions in the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor make a con- 
certed drive for wage increases for 
all workers, that the necessary legis- 
lative action be taken to substantially 
increase the wage floor provided by 
the Fair Labor Standards Act. That 
a concerted drive under the American 
Federation of Labor be put into effect 
during the coming year to assist in- 
ternational unions in organizing work- 
ers under their jurisdiction, and also 
in the low paid industries, so that 
necessary increases in wages may be 
secured for all workers. 


In this connection your committee 
believes it advisable that the record 
of this convention should contain a 
reproduction of the letter sent to the 
President of the United States under 
date of November 18, 1944, by Secre- 
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tary-Treasurer George Meany. The 
letter follows: 
November 13, 1944 


Honorable Franklin D. Roosevelt 
The White House 

Washington, D. C. 

My dear Mr. President: 


As a member of your Cost of Living 
Committee I wish to place before you 
the reasons for Labor’s persistent and 
determined objection to the way the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics “Cost of 
Living Index” is used in wage stabili- 
zation. Chairman Davis has given you 
a report which reviews in detail the 
work of the Mitchell Committee of 
experts and gives his conclusions on 
the increase in living costs since Jan- 
uary 1941. I am giving you a special 
report to clarify certain points which 
the American Federation of Labor 
feels have not been sufficiently em- 
phasized. 


First of all I should like to point 
out the difference between measuring 
prices and measuring the costs of liv- 
ing. The Bureau of Labor Statistics 
measures prices. It does not measure 
costs of living. This distinction was 
made clear by the experts: 

The Mills Committee expressly says: 

Within the limits established for 
it, the cost of living index provides 

a trustworthy measure of prices 

paid by consumers for goods and 

services. 


And the Mitchell Committee states: 


For many policy and analytical 
purposes it is important to isolate 
the price factor alone. For these 
purposes, the index should be as 
nearly as possible confined to the 
price factor in the living costs of 
families dependent upon wages and 
low salaries. 

Thus clearly the index is limited to 
the measurement of one factor in the 
cost of living, that of prices, and to 
that alone; and according to the 
Mitchell Committee, it should be so 
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limited. This means that it measures 
prices, but it does not measure living 
costs. 

However, Chairman Davis confuses 
these terms when he says that the 
index is “an acceptable approxima- 
tion to changes in the cost of living 
for urban workers” and that “it should 
be regarded as the standard measure 
of changes in the cost of living for 
wage earners and lower-salaried em- 
ployees.” 

Labor cannot accept this index as a 
measure of the changes in the costs 
of living. Also, as to its being a trust- 


worthy measures of prices, the Mitch- 


ell Committee finds that due to under- 
reporting of prices of price-controlled 
foods, the index has a downward bias 
of one-half of one point. Thus it is not 


\ 
; 


entirely trustworthy even as a meas- 


ure of prices. 
reasons why Labor cannot accept the 
index as even an approximation to 
changes in living costs. 

Secondly, I cannot agree with 
Chairman Davis’ general statement 
that the BLS index figures “are good 


These are two of the 


basic figures for use in the formula-— 


tion of fiscal and other governmental 
policy.” This statement should be 
qualified so as to make it clear that 


such policies do not include the ad-— 


justment of wages. Such a qualifica- 
tion is necessary to avoid any mis- 


understanding as to the use of the 


index. 


The chief question which your Cost 
of Living Committee undertook to an-— 


swer in November 1943 was this: 
“What is the cost of living today com- 
pared to Januaray 1941? No one on 
your committee has answered the 
question. 


Mr. Davis’ conclusion, adopting the 


findings of the Mitchell Committee, is” 


that the over-all increase in the cost 
of living from January 1941 to Sep- 
tember 1944 is 29 to 30 per cent. 
Labor finds, however, that many 
factors which have greatly increased 


- 
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our living costs are not allowed for 
by the Mitchell Committee report. By 
living costs we mean the cost of main- 
taining the same living standard we 
had before the war—and there is gen- 
eral agreement on this definition. Our 
living habits have had to adjust to 
wartime conditions, often at greatly 
increased costs. Landlords no longer 
do the repair and redecorating work 
they did before the war and we are 
forced to pay these costs ourselves; 
rationing of meat has forced us to 
eat in resturants at greatly increased 
cost; inferior gasoline, wear and tear 
on automobiles by ride-sharing to and 
from work, the use of worn-out cars 
requiring much repair have increased 
the cost of necessary transportation 
and are only partly accounted for by 
the BLS; families living in crowded 
war centers without equipment for 
home laundering must send their 
washing out at much higher cost. This 
type of cost has not been accounted 
for in the Mitchell Committee’s esti- 
mates, but our members tell us that 
such things add greatly to the amounts 
they must spend to maintain their 
prewar standard of living. Unless 
earnings rise enough to cover such 
costs as these, in addition to those 
covered by the Mitchell Committee, 
workers must move to cheaper houses, 
buy cheaper commodities, and so on, 
in an effort to make ends meet. Every 
wage earner family knows that the 
increase in the amount they have to 
spend to maintain standards is greater 
than that shown by the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics or the Mitchell Com- 
mittee. 


When the Little Steel Formula was 
established the War Labor Board 
made plain that it intended to main- 
tain established living standards, as 
Vice Chairman Taylor’s opinion states: 

Those groups whose peace-time 
standards have been broken are en- 
titled to have these standards re- 
established as a stabilization factor 

. . . Such labor standards can be 
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preserved without any significant 
effect upon the broad inflation prob- 
lem. 
And Chairman Davis said: 
Because of the need for maximum 
war production it is necessary that 
fair and equitable labor standards 
should not be broken down .. . Not 
to protect these standards would 
justly give rise to a sense of inse- 
curity and frustration among the 
workers who remain at home; and it 
is only fair to the workers who are 
drawn into the fighting services 
that their standards should be pro- 
tected while they are away. 


Thus the public members of the 
board clearly recognized the principle 
of maintaining workers’ peace-time 
living standards as a basic require- 
ment for justice both to war workers 
and to servicemen. 

This basic principle, however, has 
not been upheld. Although the orig- 
inal purpose was to permit wage in- 
creases equivalent to the rise in living 
costs, the Little Steel Formula froze 
the increase at 15 per cent and wage 
rates have not been allowed to move 
upward and have not kept pace even 
with the rise in prices shown by the 
BLS index. 

One reason for this was the failure 
of the Bureau of Labor Statistics in- 
dex to measure the rise in living 
eosts. All those who have examined 
the index agree that it measures only 
one element in the increased cost of 
living, that is, the rise in prices of a 
selected list of commodities and serv- 
ices bought by wage earners and small 
salaried workers living in large cities. 
It does not measure the total rise in 
living costs for workers generally, or 
show what this rise has meant to 
them in reduction of their peace-time 
living standards. It does not adequate- 
ly measure such elements as quality 
deterioration, disappearance of cheap- 
er articles from the market, absence 
of special sales (which are included 
in the Mitchell Committee estimate); 
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nor does it measure such other in- 
creases in living costs as those I have 
listed above. The Mills Committee 
and the Mitchell Committee both feel 
that it should not measure these items, 
because, if it did so, it would no long- 
er be a price index suitable for use in 
measuring price inflation and for 
other necessary purposes for which 
it is now an essential measuring rod. 

The BLS itself recognizes that its 
index is not a cost of living index and 
says so in the statement placed at the 
head of its monthly cost of living re- 
leases: 

The index does not show the full 
wartime effect on the cost of living 
of such factors as lowered quality, 
disappearance of low-priced goods, 
and forced changes in housing and 
eating away from home. 

The Mitchell Committee states: 


It is really an index of price 
changes in a list of customary sup- 
plies, kept as nearly constant as 
possible. (Part I, page 18) 


The name of the index should be 
changed to something more appro- 
priate, such as “Index of Workers’ 
Retail Prices.” One recommendation 
of the Mitchell Committee is that 
“The index should be given a less mis- 
leading name.” (Part I, page 20). 


All of the changes and refinements 
suggested by the Mills Committee and 
others to improve the index, are to 
improve it as an index to retail prices 
of goods and services customarily 
bought by wage earners and small- 
salaried families in large and smaller 
communities. These are not intended 
to make it a cost of living index. The 
Mitchell Committee expressly states 
that “What the BLS now tries to 
supply is desirable” and that to mix 
additional factors with price changes 
would only impair its usefulness. Yet 
these additional factors have a very 
important bearing on workers’ actual 
living costs and force heavy increase 
in those costs. Chairman Davis also 
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says that “the BLS must exclude 
changes in the manner of living if its 
index is to continue to perform the 
intended purpose of recording how 
living costs are being influenced by 
changes in retail prices.” The things 
he specifically mentions for exclu- 
sion are, in addition to “changes in 
the manner of living,” eating away — 
from home, the cost of forced trans- 
portation difficulties, increased living 
costs of migrants. If the index does 
not measure these things, then it does ~ 
not measure cost of living. 


Clearly then the index is not and — 
cannot be made a satisfactory indica- 
tor of increases in costs of living nec- 
essary to adjust wages so that the 
welfare of wage earners can be 
stabilized. 


The Mitchell Committee also shows 
another reason why the index cannot 
be properly used for wage determina- 
tion. It does not apply to many groups 
of wage earners: 


The BLS index relates only to 
families, only to families living in 
cities of considerable size, and only 
to urban families that work for a 
living. The index is misused when 
it is applied to individuals, or to 
small town and rural families, or 
to families on the verge of poverty. 
(Part I, page 20) 


The Mills Committee also states 
that for the purpose, 


of estimating the pressure on pres- 
ent wage rates and the present 
wage adjustment formula by work- 
ers’ experience with living costs, a 
national average of living costs is 
not satisfactory. 


There are millions of workers for 
whom the national index cannot prop- 
erly measure even the price changes 
that affect their living costs. Use o 
the BLS index to adjust their wages 
cannot possibly bring justice. 


The American Federation of Labor 
has never agreed to the principle of 
basing wages on cost of living or o 
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price inflation. The established wage 
policy of this country has always 
been based on raising wages as in- 
creases in productivity made this pos- 
sible. This is the only possible basis 
for an expanding economy with ris- 
ing living standards. 


In wartime however, we have been 
willing to meet the emergency with 
emergency measures. At every stage 
of wartime policy-making the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor has sup- 
ported inflation control and has loyal- 
ly supported the war administration 
even though our living standards have 
not been maintained and we have 
been denied fair compensation for 
work done. We have not asked in- 
creased pay to keep pace with the 
enormous increases in productivity in 
war industries. We have willingly 
contributed this to the war effort— 
and it has amounted to many billions 
of dollars. The government has prof- 
ited by more work done for the same 
costs and through great reductions in 
costs. We have not asked wage in- 
creases to compensate for the sub- 
stantial rises in productivity which 
have reduced unit labor costs in civ- 
ilian industries. 


I said we have been willing to ac- 
cept emergency measures. But even 
these emergency measures have not 
been applied so as to give basic jus- 
tice to wage earners. For one long 
year technical inquiries into the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics cost of liv- 
ing index have been drawn across our 
pathway so as to divert Labor’s at- 
tention from the main issue—the in- 
justice of freezing wages below the 
inflation indicated even by the bu- 
reau’s inadequate index. Thus wages 
have been kept frozen instead of be- 
ing stabilized, which was the common 
understanding of the purpose of the 
law. 

The Little Steel wage freeze has 
made it impossible to carry out the 
fair and just wage stabilization pol- 
icy outlined on October 8, 1942, by 
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your Executive Order 9250 which ex- 
pressly grants the War Labor Board 
power to approve wage increases 
“necessary to correct maladjustments 
or inequalities, to eliminate substand- 
ards of living, to correct gross in- 
equities, or to aid in the effective 
prosecution of the war.” Your order 
recognized that true wage stabiliza- 
tion must take into account many 
phases of wage adjustment in addi- 
tion to adjustments for cost of living. 
Substandards must be raised; inequi- 
ties and inequalities must be adjusted; 
where low wage rates interfere with 
the prosecution of the war, they must 
be corrected. 


But the Little Steel wage freeze has 
cut across all these factors of a just 
wage stabilization policy. It has pre- 
vented the proper raising of substand- 
ards. It has checked the fair adjust- 
ment of inequalities. It has even in- 
terfered with the prosecution of the 
war by delaying correction of very 
low wages which were creating man- 
power shortages in foundries and 
other plants behind schedule in their 
war production. In fact it has made 
true wage stabilization impossible. 


This freeze has penalized workers 
as compared to other groups so that 
the original plan for price control re- 
quiring equal sacrifice from all groups, 
as stated by you, has been sabotaged. 
This inequality of sacrifice is clear 
from a comparison of income in- 
ereases before taxes for different 
groups. Commerce Department fig- 
ures show that from 1939 to 1943 the 
yearly income of the average farmer 
has increased 204%; the income of 
the average business proprietor in- 
creased 94%; corporation profits rose 
329%, but the average worker’s in- 
come rose only 58%. 


The increase in the worker’s income 
in this period was due chiefly to over- 
time pay, certain war-time bonuses 
and the longer work week, all of which 
will disappear with the ending of the 
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war. The straight time wage rate on 
which he must depend for long term 
progress has increased less than the 
rise in living costs. The average 
American non-farm worker actually 
receives less real buying power for 
his straight time hour of work today 
than he did before the war. Average 
straight time hourly “real” earnings 
of all non-farm workers have declined 
from 65c in 1940 to 60c in 1944. These 
are Commerce Department wage fig- 
ures expressed in constant buying 
power of January, 1941, price levels, 
as determined by applying Mitchell 
Committee living cost estimates. 

Our concern over the wage freeze 
is increased because we know its con- 
sequences will extend into the post- 
war period and undermine efforts for 
full employment. We are equally con- 
cerned because of our obligation to 
those in the armed services to main- 
tain undiminished opportunities to 
work at compensation which will as- 
sure high standards of living. At the 
risk of wholeness of body and life it- 
self, they are fighting to maintain for 
us all the institutions of freedom. We 
shall be derelict in our duty unless we 
maintain for all those standards of 
work and pay that help to give sub- 
stance to freedom. Returning soldiers 
should be able to resume work with 
at least the same conditions as when 
they left. The wage freeze policy has 
turned downward the line of progress 
and cut away “real’’ wage levels es- 
tablished through long years of ef- 
fort. This is shown in a particularly 
striking way by the following “real” 
wage figures, which have been ad- 
justed for the rising in living costs 
as estimated by the Mitchell Com- 
mittee, so that they show us nearly as 
possible the buying power of one 
hour’s work in constant prices—those 
of January, 1941: 


“Real” Wage In Cents Per Hour 
1935-6 1940 1943 
Building trade _... 106.2 128.38 111.2 
Printing trades... 110.3 112.6 103.1 
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Bakeries) 66.1 73.0 66.9 
Truck drivers........ 69.7 794 72.6 
Street railways... 71.7 78.2 171.6 


These are union wage scales, the 
only figures we have to show straight 
time hourly wage rates as distin- 
guished from “earnings.” The BLS 
average hourly earnings figures in- 
clude overtime, up-grading, and “in- 
centive” payments and so obscure the 
trend in straight time hourly wage 
rates. 


In every case the above figures show 
that the peace-time trend of rising 
“veal” wages has been reversed by 
the Little Steel Formula. Far from 
being maintained since 1940, the 
peace-time living standard represent- 
ed by these wages has been seriously 
cut away. In bakeries and on street 
railways “real” wage rates have been 
cut down to the level of 1935-6; and 
the printing tradesman who received 
$1.10 in 1935-6 have been cut far be- 
low that level to $1.03. I am con- 
vinced that this destruction of our 
hard won wage standards, this blot- 
ting out of years of progress, has not 
been a wartime necessity. 


So great has been the reduction of 


workers’ “real” straight time hourly ~ 


earnings in industry as a whole 


through the Little Steel wage freeze — 
that today 60% of all workers in pri- — 


vate industry are receiving less than 


85c an hour, the amount necessary 


(on a 40-hour week) to support a fam- 


ily of four at even the bare subsistence 


living level provided in the BLS Main- 


tenance Budget; and only 8% receive 


a wage of $1.30 per hour or more, 


which is necessary to give their fam- 


ilies the health and efficiency stand- 


ard outlined in the widely recognized 
- 


with its serious reduction in our living — 


- 


Heller Committee Budget. 
We have accepted this wage freeze, 


standards, at a time when the profits 


of businessmen and of corporations 
were reaching unheard of peaks. We 


i 


] 


‘ 


ye 
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know that most employers are able 
to pay us a just wage without raising 
prices, and we are fully confident that 
in the few cases where price adjust- 
ments would be necessary these ad- 
justments can be made without caus- 
ing inflation. 

The failure of straight time hourly 
wage rates to rise as our national pro- 
ducing power expands and our gross 
national product increases will be an 
unsurmountable deflationary force 
paralyzing our efforts for full em- 
ployment. Reconversion will sweep 
away the various devices by which 
workers’ take-home pay has _ been 
maintained, such as continuous over- 
time, rapid up-grading, the six-day 
week and special bonuses in war 
work. The elimination of overtime, the 
layoff of extra workers and demobili- 
zation of armed forces will reduce 
consumer buying power by $23 billion 
when both wars end. Subtracting this 
from our present level of $128 billion 
in consumers’ income available for 
purchase of goods and services will 
leave only $105 billion, according to 
Commerce Department estimates. But 
studies of the Commerce Department 
and the Federal Reserve Board show 
that we shall need $114 to $116 bil- 
lion of consumer purchases to main- 
tain full employment. There will be 
a shortage of $9 to $11 billion unless 
present wage rates are raised. 


We cannot hope to escape the neces- 
sity for maintaining high wage levels 
at home by counting upon large ex- 
portation of our products. For sooner 
or later we must be ready to import 
an amount of goods roughly equal to 
our exports, so that the countries who 
buy from us will be able to pay us. 
Dumping goods abroad is no answer 
to the problem of inadequate buying 
power at home. 

Our economic planning for the post- 
war must keep abreast the military 
time table both for war production 
and for postwar plans. We should 
now be in readiness for the end of the 
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battle of Europe. Readiness in wage 
policy is an essential. The serious de- 
clines in workers’ real wages must be 
remedied now, so that a clear and 
stable wage policy will be in effect 
when we enter the difficult period of 
reconversion. For if wage adjust- 
ments were to be left until after V-E 
day, the resulting chaos would retard 
reconversion and cause irreparable 
damage to our whole economy. 


Wage rates to be effective in civil- 
ian production must be agreed to in 
advance by management and unions 
so that they can be incorporated in 
estimates and plans. We must have 
ready not only the blueprints for full 
employment but provisions for the 
consumer purchasing power to sus- 
tain production at that level. Can we 
offer less to those who have won the 
war on the home and military fronts? 


Justice to wage earners at work 
and those now in the armed services 
demands that the government wage 
control policy be modified so that 
straight time wage rates can be ad- 
justed to maintain established labor 
standards. 


What the A. F. of L. has proposed 
as wise policy is contained in our 
resolution: 


Be It Resolved—That the Na- 
tional War Labor Board request the 
President to issue an executive or- 
der which will realistically adjust 
the Little Steel Formula with the 
increased cost of living and permit 
employers and employees to effec- 
tuate the newly established policy 
by voluntary agreement without 
submission to the National War 
Labor Board. 

Mr. President, this proposal would 
work out as follows: 

There would be a return to the 
principle and practice of collective 
bargaining over a wide area. Em- 
ployers and workers could by mutual 
agreement increase wage rates te 
maintain standards of living—up te 
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the proposed 30% over January, 1941. 
The only requirement would be the 
filing of the agreement with the WLB. 


In cases of disputes, the WLB would 
be permitted to increase wage rates 
up to the 30% increase over January, 
1941, depending on the particular cir- 
cumstances found to exist in each 
case. 


Thus collective bargaining would 
be revived so that it could play its 
part in providing the necessary pur- 
chasing power for full employment. 
In addition, conditions in the labor 
market would induce employers to 
increase voluntarily the wage rates 
of unorganized white collar and other 
low income groups, so that they too 
would share the opportunity for in- 
creased wage rates within this new 
limit. 

Sincerely yours, 

GEORGE MEANY, 
Secretary-Treasurer, 
American Federation of Labor. 


With these comments your commit- 
tee recommends approval of the Ex- 
ecutive Council’s Report. 


(Job Evaluation of Army Opposed) 
(P. 538) Res. 129: 


Whereas — ASF (Army Service 
Forces) of the War Department has 
established at the arsenals and certain 
other War Department industrial es- 
tablishments, a job evalution and 
wage system which, from the point of 
view of the shop crafts, is extremely 
unsatisfactory and unjust, and 


Whereas—The job evaluation part 
of this system has the effect of break- 
ing up the work of the skilled trades 
into specialized operations and vio- 
lates long standing trade traditions, 
and 

Whereas—A schedule of wages has 
been established consisting of five 
rates of pay for each classification 
called grades, with these grades over- 
lapping and arranged systematically 
from the bottom to the top, similar to 
the schedule of pay under the Classi- 
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fication Act of 1923 as amended, in 
accordance with the relative skill of 
the employees as determined by the 
management, and 


Whereas—This system of analyzing 
jobs and setting wages has resulted 
in unfairness, favoritism, intense re- 
sentment on the part of the work- 
men, and is unsatisfactory to many 
of the managements of the arsenals, 
therefore, be it 


Resolved—That this 64th Annual 
Convention of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor record itself as unal- 
terably opposed to this job evaluation 
and wage system, and that the officers 
of the American Federation of Labor 
do everything in their power to have 
the system discontinued by the War 
Department. 


(1946, p. 171) The wage policy of 
the A. F. of L. as enunciated by the 
1925 Convention, was given in a 
lengthy report by the Executive 
Council. Due to its historical eco- 
nomic importance the report is given 
in its entirety as follows: 


The Federation Convention of 1925 
adopted a wage policy which has 
played a decisive part in the progress — 
of American workers and in the eco- 
nomic and social progress of our 
country generally. The policy was 
stated as follows in the Executive 
Council Report and the report of the 
committee considering it: 


Increased productivity is essen- 
tial to permanent increases in our 
standards of living . . . With im- 
provements in production technique 

- wages must increase so that 
wage earners may benefit from the 
material wealth which they help to 
create, and that financial depres- 
sion may be avoided . . High 
wages is the American policy ... 
The industry that cannot pay high 
wages is an industry self-convicted 
of inefficient management and 
wasteful methods. Organized labor 
may help to indicate the sources of 
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waste and inefficient methods so 
that management may make the 
necessary changes . . . Cooperation 
between all groups concerned with 
production results in a very genu- 
ine partnership that brings recipro- 
cal benefits of the highest value 
. Your committee urges... 
cooperation and the spirit of intel- 
ligent responsibility in industry. 


During the years since 1925, pro- 
ductivity, as represented in produc- 
tion per man hour has increased ra- 
pidly in American industry. Unions 
affiliated with the Federation, follow- 
ing the above wage policy, have suc- 
ceeded in raising wages as produc- 
tion per man hour increased. During 
the period from 1925 to 1939 this 
policy brought an increase in wages 
while living costs declined and living 
standards were thus. substantially 
raised for all groups. In manufac- 
turing industries during these 14 
years, production per man hour rose 
54% and the buying power of the 
factory worker’s hour of work rose 
41%. 


In the war years, however, short- 
age of consumer goods and the dan- 
ger of inflation made it necessary to 
modify temporarily the policy of in- 
creasing wages in proportion with 
the rise of workers’ production per 
man hour. From April 1943 until the 
end of the war, wages were frozen tc 
the Little Steel Formula and only 
minor adjustments were permitted. 


In the first war years, however, 
from 1939 up to April, 1943 wage 
freeze, wages rose rapidly in war in- 
dustries (or “durable goods manufac- 
tures” in Labor Department nomen- 
clature). The average weekly wage 
or take-home pay in these industries 
rose from $26.50 in 1939 to $48.67 in 
April, 1943, a gain of more than $22 
or 84% in slightly over three years. 
More than half this rise was due to 
increases in straight time hourly 
Wages or to upgrading, and the rest 
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to longer hours and overtime pay. 
These increases, which brought wages 
to a level far above non-war indus- 
tries, attracted workers to war plants 
and assisted greatly in our wartime 
achievement of manning war indus- 
tries by voluntary means. By the 
time of the April 1943 wage freeze, 
a work week of 48 hours or more was 
in effect in most war plants, and the 
average week worked was 46.8 hours 
in these industries. This level of work 
hours was held without any further 
significant change until the spring of 
1945. 

After April 1943, the wage stabili- 
zation regulations permitted few up- 
ward adjustments of wages. From 
then until wages in war industries 
reached their peak in January 1945, 
there was a further increase of only 
$5 per week, to $53.54. 

The significant fact is that these 
wartime gains in the heavy industries 
were rapidly lost as war production 
slackened after V-E Day. From the 
peak of $53.54 wages in these indus- 
tries fell to $42.57 in February 1946. 
Straight time hourly earnings fell 
back almost to the level of April, 
1943, at the start of the wage freeze. 
The drop was due in no small part to 
down gradings, for as work and em- 
ployment were cut back in shipyards, 
airplane plants and other war indus- 
tries, numbers of workers who had 
held supervisory positions were down- 
graded to jobs at lower rates of pay. 

Due to the wage freeze, workers in 
war plants did not receive wage in- 
creases commensurate with their in- 
creasing production per man _ hour. 
War Production Board figures show 
an increase of 45% in production per 
man hour in war industries from 
January 1943 to September 1944, the 
peak period of the war effort. In 
September 1944, due to the wage 
freeze, the average war worker was 
producing 35% more for every dollar 
paid him in wages than he had pro- 
duced in January 1943, according to 
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these same figures. Straight time 
hourly wages in war industries (ad- 
justed to eliminate overtime) had 
risen only 11% in the same months. 
Taking the whole war production 
period, from 1942 to August 1945, 
production per man hour in war in- 
dustries rose more than 60% by A. F. 
of L. estimates, while straight time 
hourly earnings rose only 28%. Much 
of this wage rise was due to wartime 
bonuses and upgrading which were 
lost during reconversion. 


Wartime wage progress was quite 
different in the industries manufactur- 
ing consumer goods (or “non-durable 
goods industries”). These industries 
made slower progress in raising 
wages during the period before the 
wage freeze, showing an increase 
slightly less than $12 in weekly pay 
from 1939 to April 1943, compared 
to $22 in the war industries. The 
wage level before the war was also 
much lower; average wages rose from 
$21.78 in 1939 to $33.58 in April 1943. 
During the wage freeze, progress was 
about the same in the war and the 
consumer-goods manufacturing indus- 
tries. But the significant fact is that 
after the war the general level of 
weekly wages in consumer goods in- 
dustries, after declining very slightly 
in August, continued to rise while 
weekly pay was falling off sharply in 
war industries. By February 1946, 
wages in consumer goods industries 
had reached a new all-time peak, even 
above the highest wartime period. 
With the drive for wage increases 
after the war these industries which 
had no reconversion problem adjusted 
wages upward as hours were short- 
ened. Each month this spring brought 
the level of weekly wages or take- 
home pay to a new peak. Thus the 
slow increase in the early war period 
was offset by the absence of decline 
after the war and for the whole pe- 
riod, 1939 to June 1946, wage gains in 
consumer goods industries were about 
equal to the gains in war industries, 
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amounting to about $19 per week in 
each case. In this period (1939 to 
June 1946) wages in the heavy or war 
industries rose from $26.50 to $46.43; 
in consumer goods manufacturing, 
from $21.78 to $40.27. 


In industries less well organized, 
wage gains during the war were far 
smaller. Retail trade is a good ex- 
ample, where average weekly wages 
rose by slightly over $11 during the 
entire war period. This was only a 
little more than half the gain in man- 
ufacturing industries. The increase 


from $21.17 in 1939 to $32.39 in June, 


1946, left these industries at a level 
far below manufacturing. It is sig- 
nificant however that the increasing 
strength of the Retail Clerks Union, 
which has quadrupled its membership 
since 1948, achieved a much more 
rapid wage increase in the last few 
years than the earlier period. 


The serious effect of the wage 
freeze was felt by American workers 


as soon as widespread cutbacks in war — 


work began to reduce work hours. 
These cutbacks started early in 1945 
and increased after V-E Day, so that 
the average work week in war indus- 
tries was reduced from 46.8 hours in 
January 1945 to 41.1 hours in August 
1945 (V-J month) and has since de- 
clined further to 39.8 in June, 1946, 
in heavy industries. A similar decline 
took place in consumer goods manu- 
facturing and service industries. 


Workers 
longer hours and overtime pay to en- 


able them to meet the high cost of 
living, found their take-home pay cut — 
by amounts varying from 10% to 35%. 


Unions affiliated with the American 
Federation of Labor sought by con- 


these cuts in take-home pay. 


who had depended on — 


structive means to remedy this situa- 4 
tion and raise wages to make up for 


Our 


policies contrasted sharply with those i 


of unaffiliated organizations. 


Immediately after V-J Day, the 
President, on August 18, 1945, issued 


| 
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Executive Order 9599 returning in- 
dustry and labor to free collective bar- 
gaining with the sole limitation that 
wage increases should not break price 
ceilings. The American Federation of 
Labor saw the wisdom of this policy, 
recognizing that price ceilings must 
be held to prevent increases in living 
costs and to speed an orderly recon- 
version of the nation’s industries to 
peacetime work. We cooperated fully 
with the President’s wage policy. 


Our unions therefore set out to rem- 
edy the lag in wages by measures 
which would not interfere with re- 
conversion. Throughout the months 
of September, 1945, to February, 1946, 
we carried out thousands of wage ne- 
gotiations with employers, and accept- 
ed wage increases which did not, in 
any case, break price ceilings. Al- 
though our no-strike pledge termi- 
nated with the end of the war, we 
carried out these negotiations with a 
minimum of strikes. By the middle 
of February, 1946, we had won wage 
increases averaging between 10c and 
20c an hour for some 3,000,000 work- 
ers, and in the vast majority of cases 
these increases were won without 
strike or threat of strike. Our de- 
mands were adjusted to the needs of 
the reconversion period, for we recog- 
nized that workers would benefit most 
by speeding the transition, so that 
production per manhour would be in- 
creased and output of consumer goods 
would make up shortages and check 
inflation dangers. Jobs for veterans 
were also vital as servicemen were 
demobilized. Therefore, if we found 
employers unable to pay the full in- 
crease we asked without breaking 
price ceilings, our unions accepted 5c 
or 10c in the fall with a provision 
for reopening the agreement for an 
additional 5c or 10c in the spring when 
industry had reached a larger produc- 
tion volume. We also negotiated wide- 
spread improvements in vacations, 
health and welfare plans, shift bo- 
nuses and many other advantages for 
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our members which in no way inter- 
fered with reconversion. 


Some unions outside the Federation 
did not consider the needs of recon- 
version. A series of strikes were call- 
ed in which wage demands were set 
30% or $2 a day, and the unions in- 
sisted on having government “fact 
finding” boards set up to determine a 
wage formula. The oil strike in mid- 
September was followed by strikes in 
automobiles, electric equipment, meat 
packing and other industries, culmi- 
nating finally in the steel strike of 
January 1946, when the steel workers 
insisted on striking although they 
were offered a wage increase of 15c 
an hour. The President settled the 
steel strike by breaking the price ceil- 
ing of a strategic commodity, arrang- 
ing a steel price increase of $5 per 
ton or 8% before the steel companies 
agreed to grant an 1842c wage in- 
crease. Executive Order 9697 was 
issued on February 14, 1946 supersed- 
ing the government wage policy of 
August 18, and requiring that OPA 
grant price increases to companies 
requesting them on the basis of a 
wage increase approved by the Wage 
Stabilization Board. The Board was 
directed to approve wage increases for 
purposes of price adjustment which it 
found were “consistent with the gen- 
eral pattern of wage and salary ad- 
justments .. . in the industry or lo- 
cal labor market area” or which it 
found “necessary to eliminate gross 
inequities, ... to correct substand- 
ards of living, or to correct disparities 
between the increase in wage or sal- 
ary rates .. . and the increase in cost 
of living.” 

This provision for paying wage in- 
creases by raising prices has had a 
disastrous effect on the entire econo- 
my. It resulted in price increases 
throughout industry which have caus- 
ed a rapid rise in the cost of living. 
From February 14 to June 30, OPA 
granted 504 industry-wide price in- 
creases and some 15,500 increases to 
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individual companies. These increases 
appeared first in wholesale prices, but 
were soon carried into retail prices. 
Cost of living rose 0.5% in April and 
the same amount in May, but with the 
cumulative effect of these price ad- 
justments, the rise in June was 1.2%. 
The price ceiling break resulted in 
pressure from all groups on OPA and 
on Congress, for when the price line 
was no longer to be held, each em- 
ployer and farmer sought equal treat- 
ment. Congress did not pass a strong 
OPA extension law, and the measure 
that finally received the President’s 
signature will result in a series of 
further price increases. The cost of 
living in August was already 10% 
above January 1, 1946, and by the 
year end may be 15% above the first 
of the year. 

This living cost rise brings a seri- 
ous loss to every one of the millions 
of persons who have invested their 
money in war bonds or other savings, 
and to every one who depends for his 
living on a pension or Social Security. 
For each dollar of investments, sav- 
ings and pensions will buy 10 or 15c 
less. This drastic living cost rise 
need not have occurred if the Presi- 
dent’s wise wage policy of August 18 
had been obesrved and if he had in- 
sisted that it remain in effect. Those 
unions which broke price ceilings to 
get 184ec followed a_ short-sighted 
policy. Early in July their press 
statements claimed that they had lost 
most of this increase by rising living 
costs, and they brought the same 
losses on all other workers. Had they 
been really willing to accept smaller 
increases and adjust their demands by 
genuine collective bargaining to in- 
dustry’s ability to pay, they would be 
better off today and so would all 
American workers. And their mem- 
bers might have saved huge losses 
incurred in long trikes. 

After the 18%c wage formula was 
established for the steel industry in 
February the Federation representa- 
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tive on the Wage Stabilization Board 
insisted that justice required setting 
18%2c as the Board’s pattern for wage 
increase approval for all workers. His 
proposal was rejected. Increases of 
1842c, however, became the general 
trend throughout industry as unions 
covering hundreds of thousands of 
workers negotiated increases of this 
amount and their increases were ap- 
proved by the Wage Stabilization 

Board. 


Throughout this difficult period 
since V-J Day, unions affiliated with 
the Federation have an outstanding 
record of sound relations with their 
employers. We have negotiated wage 
increases bringing more than 6,000,- — 
000 American workers an addition of 
more than one billion dollars to their 
yearly pay entirely without strike, Al- 
though strikes have sometimes been 
necessary, the vast majority of the 
strikes which have tied up industry 
and delayed reconversion haye been 
outside the American Federation of 
Labor. From V-J Day through May 
31, some 2,400,000 workers engaged in 
strikes involving 10,000 or more work- 
ers. These strikes included 80% of 
all workers who struck during the 
period. Unions outside the A. F. of L. 
accounted for 77% of those on strike; 
18% were in the coal mines where 
the United Mine Workers sought to 
establish its great humanitarian re-- 
form—the health and welfare fund; 
all other A. F. of L. unions accounted 
for the remaining 5%. Out of 2,400,- 
000 workers on strike, only 134,000 
were in these other A. F. of L. unions. 


Since 1925 the Federation has in- 
sisted that wages should increase in 
proportion as rising output per man- 
hour increases the worker’s produc- 
tion of wealth. During the war the 
effort of our entire economy was bent 
to increasing war production, with 
the result that production per man- 
hour in war industries rose more than 
60% as noted above. This gain was 
made at the expense of industries pro- 
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ducing civilian goods, since the best 
machinery and the most highly skilled 
manpower were used for war indus- 
tries. Since V-J Day however, the 
Federation can report that production 
per manhour is already increasing in 
industries where our members are em- 
ployed. Preliminary figures show a 
marked increase in such industries as 
cement, brick products, newspaper 
printing, paper and pulp, anthracite 
coal, 

The Federation maintains that no 
true progress for workers can be made 
by bringing the government between 
management and labor in collective 
bargaining or by government formu- 
las which pay for wage increases by 
raising prices. Wage increases must 
be paid out of the increased wealth 
created by raising production per 
manhour. Our policy adopted in 1925 
states: 

American organized labor has 
held steadfastly throughout its his- 
_ tory for voluntary group action ex- 
pressed through collective bargain- 
ing and trade agreements. It has 
rejected efforts to promote a state 
control of labor and industry pre- 
sented under any guise. It adheres 
only to principles of freedom from 
domination of the state and believes 
the only true course of a free peo- 
ple is to solve their problems of life 
and work through voluntary group 
action. 


We reindorse this policy. 


The rise in living cost has been so 
great since the spring of 1941 that 
Wage increases in a very large sector 
of American industry have not been 
enough to give workers the same liv- 
ing standard they had before the war. 
he widely-accepted Heller Commit- 
ee budget shows that a minimum ade- 
uate living standard for a wage earn- 
r’s family of four (including taxes) 
ost $2,042 in the spring of 1941 and 
3,079 in June, 1946, (average for the 
nited States). This budget is priced 
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each year and gives a reliable indi- 
cation of the rise in living costs. The 
increase since early 1941 is 50%, 
(without taxes 44%). In spite of all 
the publicity about high wages in war 
industries, workers’ weekly take-home 
pay in these industries in June, 1946, 
was only 37% above 1941 while the 
cost of a decent living standard had 
risen 50%. As the Federation point- 
ed out repeatedly, when we insisted 
upon revision of the Little Steel For- 
mula, workers had to depend on long 
hours and overtime premiums to pay 
the high cost of living during the 
war. Now that the war is over, and 
industry is back on a 40-hour week, 
hundreds of thousands of workers 
have been forced down to a living 
standard below the 1941 level. This 
is just what our War Labor Board 
representatives forecast in the 1944 
hearings on revision of the Little Steel 
Formula. In many industries the cut- 
back in living standards has been es- 
pecially serious because living stand- 
ards were already far below an ade- 
quate minimum. We cite retail trade 
as an example, the largest distribu- 
tive industry, employing 4,000,000 
workers. In this industry average 
wages were $21.50 a week in the 
spring of 1941 when it took $40 a 
week to buy an adequate living; today 
workers in retail trade receive $32 a 
week when an adequate living stand- 
ard costs $60 a week. 


In some industries unions have won 
large enough wage increases to off- 
set the rise in living costs and to 
maintain or even slightly increase 
workers’ living standards. But few 
workers today receive incomes of 
$1.50 per hour or $60 per week which 
is the cost of an adequate living 
standard for a family of four. 

In spite of wage increases in the 
first half of 1946 workers’ average 
take-home pay in the heavy indus- 
tries is lower today than it was when 
wages were frozen in April 1943 and 
is 14% below the wartime peak. The 
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average factory wage in June was 
$46.43 in heavy industries and $40.27 
in consumer goods industries. 

War workers who were laid off from 
war plants have taken the heaviest 


losses. A Labor Department study 
of 3,600 war workers shows their 
typical experience. These workers 


were interviewed in the spring of 1945 
and again after V-J Day. About 25% 
of them, when questioned 5 to 7 
months after V-J Day, were still un- 
employed and seeking work. This 
alone represents a pay loss averaging 
well over $200 per worker. Weekly 
earnings of those who had found jobs 
averaged 31% below what they had 
earned in war work, largely because 
jobs in peacetime work paid less than 
war jobs. More than one-fourth of 
the women had left the labor market, 
mostly to become housewives; but less 
than 3% of the men had retired from 
work. Only 15% of all these war 
workers had kept their jobs in the 
aircraft, ordnance and_ shipbuilding 
plants where they had worked in the 
spring of 1945. Comparing their earn- 
ings with 1941, the Labor Department 
found the same experience as we have 
noted above—these workers on the 
average had taken a serious cut in 
living standards. Their wages aver- 
aged only 26% higher than 1941. As 
we noted above, living costs have risen 
50%. 

Since workers have taken such se- 
vere reductions in living standards, 
we may well ask: How is it that con- 
sumer buying power is creating such 
an immense demand for industry’s 
products today? An examination of 
the state of buying power is most im- 
portant, particularly as we look to 
the future. Today’s unprecedented de- 
mand for consumer goods is due chief- 
ly to three factors: (1) The level of 
employment is at an all-time peak for 
peacetime; workers have jobs and in- 
comes. (2) Workers have a certain 
sense of security because their jobs 
seem likely to last for a while and 
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because many of them haye accumu- 
lated some savings, although these 
savings are far less than the public 
has been lead to believe. These two 
factors make them willing and able 
to spend. (3) They want to buy now 
to make up the huge shortages of 
consumer goods which accumulated 
during the war. 

Total wages and salaries of all em 
ployed workers in June 1946 were run. 
ning at a level of 10% below the wa 
time peak. This however was highe1 
than in any previous peacetime pe- 
riod. The figure was $8.6 billion fo: 
the month of June ’46 compared te 
$9.6 billion at the end of Februa 
1945 (seasonally adjusted Commerce 
Department figures). The $1 billion 
decline is due chiefly to the demobili- 
zation of service men who have not 
yet gone to work in industry. Goy- 
ernment wages and salary payment; 
to servicemen and others have drop- 
ped by a little more than $1 billion 
The total payroll of private industry 
on the other hand is slightly aboye 
the wartime peak. Thousands of 
workers have shifted from one indus- 
try to another, so the total monthly 
payroll in manufacturing and other 
production industries has dropped by 
$500 million, while that of service and 


by about the same amount. 


A recent study by the Federal Re- 
serve Board on consumers’ 


try must depend for its market or 
high and rising incomes of workers. 
Savings cannot be counted on to maii 

tain production. The study shows t 
62% of the consumers’ savings ace 
mulated before 1946 are in the h 
of the middle and high-income f 
lies—those who receive incomes of 
$3,000 a year or more. Those fami- 
lies receiving less than $3,000 (or le 
than $60 a week) hold only 38% 
all savings. This low income grot 
represents 70% of all families and 
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includes the vast majority of wage 
earners. 

The study also shows that 20% of 
American families (9.3 million) re- 
ceived less than $1,000 a year, or $20 a 
week; they had saved on the average 
only $20 each, and many actually spent 
more than they earned. Those with 
incomes between $20 and $40 a week 
include 27% of all families (12.4 mil- 
lion); they saved on the average $230 
during the entire war. Families with 
incomes between $40 and $60 a week 
include 23% of all families (10.3 mil- 
lion) and their average savings were 
$470 per family. These figures show 
how very small an amount most wage 
earners had been able to lay aside. 


The higher income families who 
hold almost two-thirds of the $81 bil- 
lion of accumulated savings cannot be 
expected to spend any considerable 
portion to buy consumer goods. Many 
low-income families will also hold 
their savings against a rainy day. 


With this year’s rapid price in- 
increases there is grave doubt whether 
workers’ buying power is adequate 
to maintain industrial production 
at full employment levels. The im- 
mediate task before us is to build 
up those economic forces which will 
bring prices down to a reasonable 
level. This cannot be done by pa- 
rades, slogans or buyers’ strikes. It 
requires steady production of the 
goods needed to make up current 
shortages. These shortages are the 
main cause of the inflation. When the 
supply of goods is adequate to meet 
demand, the normal reaction of the 
market will bring prices down. This 
will result in more benefits to work- 
ers and all other consumer groups 
than any other single economic ac- 
tion. Steady production by workers 
is essential to accomplish this end, 
and government controls must also 
be so adjusted as not to interfere with 
production. 


The American Federation of Labor 
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reiterates the constructive principles 
which have guided our wage policy in 
the past: 

Progress for workers and all 
others requires that wage increases 
be paid for by increasing output per 
manhour. Where collective bar- 
gaining exists and a relationship of 
square dealing and good faith has 
developed between management and 
union, cooperation of the two 
groups to promote efficiency and in- 
crease production per manhour will 
contribute greatly to the progress 
of both. Such cooperation should 
lead to a genuine partnership be- 
tween management and workers, to 
the end that the income to pay 
wage increases will be created, 
wages will be increased and work- 
ers will receive a just and equitable 
division of profits that accrue from 
the wealth they produce. 


(P. 486) This section of the re- 
port of the Executive Council con- 
tains details of wartime developments 
in wage rates and workers’ incomes. 
These facts show how governmental 
controls have warped the wage struc- 
ture and prevented a proportional 
increase in wage rates to compensate 
for increases in output per manhour. 
Controls exercised by O.P.A., Civilian 
Production Administration, and the 
Wage Stabilization Board still impede 
collective bargaining—the accepted 
procedure for adjusting wage rates 
in accord with economic conditions, 
output per man, cooperation with 
management by which workers as- 
sume proportionate responsibility for 
eliminating wastes and _ proposing 
economies. 


Prices have been raised by O.P.A. 
because of foreign as well as domestic 
conditions, while wage rates have been 
curbed. As a result, serious unbal- 
ance is developing between output of 
consumer goods and consumer pur- 
chasing power. Workers’ families are 
feeling the pinch of rising prices and 
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less flexible earnings. This situation 
would be serious even if workers and 
management were free to make the 
best possible arrangements through 
collective bargaining, but it is more 
dangerous when Government pro- 
hibits payment of increases which 
management accepts as equitable and 
practical under present conditions, 

Wartime controls are steadily de- 
veloping into hindrances to reconver- 
sion and normal progress with pro- 
duction to serve normal needs. 

We therefore urge: 

(1) Immediate lifting of price con- 
trols, except rents. 

(2) Dissolution of the Wage Stabil- 
ization Board. 

(3) Return to collective bargaining 
based on workers’ contribution to pro- 
duction and capacity of the employer 
to pay. 

(4) The development of union-man- 
agement cooperation plans with joint 
responsibility for improving produc- 
tion and reducing wastes that un- 
necessarily increase costs together 
with the development of records to 
show workers’ contribution to produc- 
tion and workers’ production achieve- 
ments. 

(5) The expansion of union-man- 
agement machinery through joint 
agreement upon management tech- 
niques which would otherwise definite- 
ly restrict the field of collective bar- 
gaining. 

There are industries and occupa- 
tions where it is impractical or im- 
possible to measure the individual’s 
production, as in the case of so-called 
white collar workers for whom the 
cost of living is of vital importance. 

We urge reaffirmation of these pres- 
ent wage policies: 

High wages are the distinctively 
American policy. 

Increased productivity and increas- 
ed output per manhour are essential 
to continuous increases in our stand- 
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ards of living and provide resources 
for paying higher wages. 

Industries and business undertak- 
ings which cannot pay high wages 
are enterprises self-convicted of in- 
efficiency and wastes. Business enter- 
prises that can pay high wages and 
do not are either short-sighted as to 
future prosperity or else unwilling to 
shoulder the full costs of maximum 
prosperity. 


After fair rates of pay have been 
determined by management and la- 
bor, sustained progress requires tha 
wage increases be paid out of increas 
ed output. 


During this period of reconversion 
and reconstruction, progress and pros- 
perity depend upon getting our pro- 
duction facilities into operation at 
capacity to supply needs here at hom 
and in the war-devastated areas. Ade- 
quate supplies are the surest economies 
check on inflation. Our unions must 
exercise good judgment and discretion 
to secure our gains at the least cost 
to ourselves and the community. f 


Our unions must be courageou 
far-sighted and insistent upon wae 
rates that compensate for services 
given. The wage earners of the 
United States are production partners 
in our great and prosperous indus: 
tries and we offer industries the price- 
less cooperation of the Nation’s tool 
makers and tool users, who have the 
know-how that is production skill on 
ie) 
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who know how to get the most o 
of the materials of production. 
wage rates must increase proportion- 
ately as the productive power we con 
trol enables us to increase outp 
Only high national income will sus- 
tain an economy that utilizes the new- 
est in technical progress. High na- 
tional income is impossible unless 
producing workers, the largest na- 
tional group, have high wage rates. — 


(P. 12) In keynote speech to the 
convention the President of the A. F. 


of L. declared— é 
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“Now we are going to fight on for 
higher wages, because we cannot be 
made consistently more efficient with- 
out sharing in that efficiency. We 
have not reached the limit. There are 
a lot of people complaining about high 
wages and charging that that is what 
is contributing toward inflation. First 
of all, you must place in the hands 
of the consuming public the purchas- 
ing power with which to buy the goods 
that industry produces, and if there 
is an unbalance between purchasing 
power and production, we will have 
the same condition as we have now 
during this period of inflation. The 
market must be there, it must be cre- 
ated, and the way it can be created 
is through the payment of wages, so 
that the workers of the nation shall 
possess the buying power adequate 
and necessary in order to consume 
the goods which industry produces. 


“And then if fewer workers produce 
more goods, are they to remain down 
on the wage level they occupied be- 
fore they were made more efficient? 
Is it to be a one-sided affair, that only 
capital of the nation shall be the bene- 
ficiaries of efficiency? The answer 
of 7,000,000 members in the American 
Federation is ‘no,’ with increasing em- 
phasis. We are determined to mobil- 
ize our economic strength and to force 
from unwilling employers, if neces- 
sary, that wage standard to which we 
are entitled under this modern devel- 
opment situation.” 


(1947, p. 16) The importance of 
high wages to our national economy 
was pointed out by Pres. Green in key- 
note speech to convention in which he 
said, in part: 

“There is no doubt but that the wage 
increases realized by organized labor 
in the last two years have materially 
narrowed the dangerous economic gap 
between excess-profits prices and the 
purchasing power in the hands of the 
people. This has kept our economy 
from spiraling into another depression 
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to date, but we have been hard press- 
ed to keep a firm grip on the tail of 
the ever-rising skyrocket of prices. 
Labor’s hands are tied. It is, there- 
fore, the direct responsibility of the 
manufacturers and sellers of our prod- 
ucts to return to the American tra- 
dition of producing in large quanti- 
ties for a mass consumer market at 
the lowest prices possible compatible 
with American standards. Then—and 
only then—will we realize a strong, 
permanent economy with full produc- 
tion, full employment, and purchas- 
ing power in the hands of our people 
sufficient to keep the wheels of indus- 
try in full motion. 


“T know it is difficult for you not to 
express your great alarm over this 
threat of continued inflation, how you 
find your dollar constantly buying less 
and how difficult it is for you even 
with the changes that have taken 
place to maintain the American stand- 
ard of living. It is a difficult prob- 
lem, one that we must deal with, and 
I know that this convention will make 
a strong pronouncement upon that 
subject.” 


(1952, p. 40) Res. 52: 


Whereas—The textile industry has 
expanded its productive capacity 
greater than ever before while the 
workers’ buying power and consumer 
demand has lagged so far behind the 
increased productivity that now we 
are faced with a depression in the 
midst of the defense boom, and 


Whereas—According to a study by 
the American Federation of Labor, 
based on reliable government and pri- 
vate economic reports, it is estimated 
that the rise in productivity since 1939 
through 1951 is about 38%, as against 
the factory workers’ buying power of 
only 12%, or less than one-third the 
rise in productivity, and 

Whereas—The American Federa- 
tion of Labor Executive Council called 
on the Wage Stabilization Board to 
accept the following decision and prin- 
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their incomes proportionately with 


their producing power in individual 
plants, otherwise living standards will 
lag and the economy cannot be kept 
in balance, and that the WSB approve 
wage increases resulting from more 
efficient and increased productivity,” 
therefore, be it 


Resolved—That the American Fed- 
eration of Labor in convention assem- 
bled endorse this vital principle and 
economic necessity, and that we pe- 
tition the Wage Stabilization Board 
to set forth a new productive regula- 
tion in order to rectify a rank injus- 
tice done to the workers under wage 
controls, and be it further 


Resolved—That we demand a mini- 
mum of 10% in the new wage deter- 
mination under Walsh-Healey for in- 
creased productivity in the textile in- 
dustry as a matter of governmental 
policy and a requirement in govern- 
ment purchases. 


(P. 468) Your committee recom- 
mends the adoption of the first resolve 
of this resolution. 


Your committee is in sympathy with 
the principle stated in the second re- 
solve, but calls attention to the fact 
that the Public Contracts Act requires 
the Secretary of Labor to make his 
determination of the prevailing mini- 
mum wage solely on the basis of fac- 
tual findings allowing him no discre- 
tion to adjust wages beyond such find- 
ings. We, therefore, ask that the offi- 
cers of the Federation give considera- 
tion to the possibility and appropriate- 
ness of legislative proposals which 
would make it possible to reflect pro- 
“luctivity gains in wage standards on 
public contracts. Your committee asks 
the adoption of this recommendation 
in heu of the second resolve. 


(1953, pp. 290, 588) Important de- 
velopments in wage negotiations of 
our unions are reviewed in this por- 
tion of the Executive Council’s Report. 
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Termination of the wage stabiliza- 
tion program which had severely re- 
stricted wage negotiations between 
labor and management and the return 
to free collective bargaining early in 
the year, placed full responsibility for 
wage determination once again in the 
hands of management and labor. 


It is a tribute to our collective bar- 
gaining system that this sharp transi- 
tion from wage stabilization to free 
negotiations has been accomplished 
without widespread industrial strife 
In general, unions affiliated with the 
American Federation of Labor have 
been able to negotiate substantial 
wage increases during the past year 
without resorting to strike action. 


During the coming months, the eco- 
nomic climate for the negotiation of 
wage increases is likely to be less fay- 
orable. If business activity should 
turn downward, employer resistance 
to wage increases will stiffen. It is 
therefore important for all unions to 
keep informed regarding the economic 
conditions within their own industry 
or trade so that they can be thorough 
ly prepared for future wage negotia- 
tions and equipped to establish wage 
standards necessary to maintain the 
pace of economic expansion and ad- 
vance in the standard of living estab- 
lished in the past. 


American Federation of Labor un- 
ions should be proud of the improve- 
ments in living standards that they 
have won for their members. It is 
the responsibility of our affiliated un- 
ions to carry on with increased skill 
and vigor their central task of bring- 
ing within the reach of the nation’s 
workers better living standards. 


(1947, p. 629) Res. 10: 


Whereas—A. F, of L. and Railroad 
Brotherhood economists have shown 
beyond any doubt that the cost of liv 
ing index put out by the Department 
of Labor does not reflect the true cost 
of living, and 
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Whereas — Big business has pro- 
moted the slogan that wage increases 
mean price increases, and do not take 
into consideration the increase in pro- 
ductivity, and that the true cause for 
the increase in prices is to assure 
more profits for themselves, therefore, 
be it 

Resolved—That we pledge to keep 
our wage standards at the highest 
possible level and to improve them if 
possible, and that all locals be cau- 
tioned about adjusting their wage 
scale with the price index but base 
their wage demands upon the needs 
of their members and that they be in- 
structed to resist wage cutting from 
any source. 


(Wage and Collective Bargaining 
Developments) —(1954, p. 273) Under 
this title the Report of the E.C. dis- 
cussed the problems of collective bar- 
gaining following a general economic 
decline. The following concluded this 
section of the report: 

Unions must also be careful not to 
water down or abandon wage increase 
programs because of what may ac- 
tually be only a minor or temporary 
economic setback for a particular 
company. Nor should they automati- 
cally swallow unsubstantiated pessi- 
mistic management forecasts of busi- 
ness prospects. For most companies, 
sales and profit levels have been so 
substantial that a modest downturn 
has not markedly impaired their abil- 
ity to make reasonable wage improve- 
ments. 


In the case of individual companies 
hard hit by severe economic difficulties 
or for some time in a chronically de- 
pressed state, unions have usually 
been reasonable and realistic in modi- 
fying wage increase terms. They can- 
not be expected, however, to subsi- 
dize inefficient firms by accepting or 
condoning substandard wages. 

Recent experience has also shown 
that negotiating unions should be 
more cautious than ever not to accept 


descriptions or summaries of wage 
bargaining results without careful 
checking and evaluation of their own. 
Erroneous impressions have been cre- 
ated by widespread publicity given 
selected instances in which unions in 
severely depressed companies have 
settled for little or no wage increases. 
Reports which purport to show a pre- 
vailing wage settlement “pattern fig- 
ure” often lack balance and are par- 
ticularly misleading. Most unions 
fortunately recognize the limitations 
of such publicity and do not allow 
themselves to be stampeded into inad- 
visably low wage settlements. 


On the plus side, it is worth noting 
that the continued widespread nego- 
tiation of wage increases during the 
recent months of economic retrogres- 
sion and uncertainty, a period, how- 
ever, in which the cost of living did 
not rise appreciably, is a most sig- 
nificant achievement. 

There has been broadened recogni- 
tion that increases in real wages must 
keep pace with advances in our na- 
tional productivity, which is today es- 
timated as rising at a rate of about 
4 per cent a year. 

It has been amply demonstrated and 
accepted, especially in the light of the 
record of the past several years, that 
the rapid forward movement in na- 
tional productivity makes wage ad- 
vances possible without requiring au- 
tomatic rises in the economy’s price 
structure. 


Wage increases achieved through 
collective bargaining in the past year 
have played an important role in mini- 
mizing the speed and the depth of 
the economic decline. The stimulus 
they have provided to worker pur- 
chasing power has served as an ef- 
fective aid in bolstering the sagging 
economy. 

Collective bargaining has played an 
essential role in the continuing im- 
provement of American standards of 
living. It must now function to re- 
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store the advancement and growth 
stunted in so many areas in the past 
year. 

(Pp. 273, 578) The E.C. Report 
contained a report on trends in col- 
lective bargaining negotiations. The 
convention committee made the fol- 
lowing report thereon which was 
unanimously approved by the conven- 
tion: 

Our affiliated unions are to be com- 
mended for the sizable wage and bene- 
fit gains achieved through collective 
bargaining this past year in the face 
of the general economic downturn. 
Union-negotiated wage increases have 
benefited not only union members but 
the nation as a whole, for their effec- 
tiveness in bolstering wage earner 
buying power but have played an im- 
portant role in preventing a more 
severe economic decline. 

Unions have not allowed and must 
not allow a general economic reces- 
sion to dissuade them from negotiat- 
ing justified wage and contract im- 
provements. 

The Executive Council cautions un- 
ions against being misled by publicity 
designed to foster the impression that 
unions are foregoing wage increases. 
It further cautions against being de- 
ceived by employers in a basically 
sound financial position who attempt 
to maneuver unions into abandoning 
wage increase efforts on grounds of 
the general economic downturn. 

In the last year only a relatively 
few unions, those in the most severely 
depressed business situations, have 
had to conclude negotiations without 
any improvement in wages or fringe 
benefits. This is heartening evidence 
of the general recognition that, even 
in a depressed and uncertain economic 
atmosphere and with a relatively sta- 
ble cost of living, wage increases are 
warranted to improve worker stand- 
ards of living and to keep pace with 
the economy’s constantly rising level 
of productivity. 
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Advances in our national produc- { 
tivity provide a firm basis for sub-— 
stantial wage improvements, apart 
from the local or particular industry — 
factors justifying wage and bene 
adjustments. In fact, our economy 
requires that the gains in national 
productivity be paralleled by corre-- 
sponding increases in wages if con-— 
sumer purchasing power is to expand 
sufficiently to stimulate and support 
prosperous productive expansion. 


Action through collective bargain- 
ing is the most direct means through 
which organized labor can exert its in- 
fluence upon the nation’s economy. 
At a time when Congress and the Ad-- 
ministration has failed to take the 
necessary action to stimulate a more 
sustained economic revival, it is all 
the more imperative that organized 
labor utilize to the fullest its strength 
through collective bargaining. 


The months ahead will be crucial 
ones for our economy. We urge our 
affiliated unions to achieve substantial 
wage gains as a major step toward re- 
storing our nation’s economic health 
and making possible greater improve- 
ments in living standards for all 
America. 


(Annual Wage Plan)—(1939, p. 
444) The convention non-concurred 
in Res. 7 by adopting the report of 
the convention committee as follows: 


Whereas—The fluctuation in em- 
ployment in industry has brought tre- 
mendous hardships upon the working 
people, resulting in a challenge to our 
democratic system of government 
with its freedom of speech, assembly, 
and worship; and 


Whereas—The uncertainty of per- 
manent employment and income is” 
greatly retarding our progress to- 
ward recovery; be it therefore 

Resolved—That this Convention of 
the American Federation of Labor go 
on record in favor of a living annual 
wage, and be it further 
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Resolyed—That the National and 
International Unions, affiliated with 
this Federation, be requested to at- 
tempt to negotiate all new agree- 
ments, with the employers for an an- 
nual wage, based upon their prevail- 
ing or improved wage rates. 


Your committee has had presented 
to it no workable plan by which the 
present method of paying wages could 
be superseded by an annual wage sys- 
tem. 

Your committee is of the opinion 
that it would be most unwise for the 
American Federation of Labor to de- 
clare itself in favor of an annual wage 
system, until a practical plan has been 
suggested and made the subject of in- 
tensive study. 


(1947, p. 555) The convention did 
not take action on Res. 161, but re- 
ferred it to the Executive Council for 
study and appropriate action. The 
resolution requested the A. F. of L. 
to prepare legislation calling for a 
guaranteed annual wage of 52 weeks 
plus a reduction in the hours of the 
work week. 

Controls (also see: OPA, Inflation) 

(Standardization Called For Prior 
To Stabilization) —(1942, p. 595) Res. 
106 recommended the adoption “of a 
policy and an effective program which 
will establish standards of fair and 
equal pay for the same work before 
approving any rigid formula for the 
freezing of wages or jobs, as advanc- 
ed by any agency of Government”. 
The resolution was referred to the 
E.C. for early consideration and such 
action as necessary to protect the 
rights and welfare of the wage earn- 
ers. 

(Wage Boards)—(1946, p. 537) 
Res. 114, unanimously adopted, called 
for abolishment of both Wage Ad- 
justment Board and Wage Stabiliza- 
tion Board. 


Res. 116, also unanimously adopted, 
protested against administration of 
Executive Order 9697, establishing 
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the National Wage Stabilization 
Board and called for revocation of 
the aforementioned Executive Order 
9697. 

(1949, p. 8) In his keynote speech 
the President of the A. F. of L. said— 


Then again we ask for no interfer- 
ence on the part of governmental 
agencies. We don’t want Government 
boards. We don’t ask for Government 
boards. We are opposed to Govern- 
ment boards setting our wage stand- 
ards anywhere or anyplace. This is 
a very fundamental principle with our 
great American Federation of Labor. 


(1951, p. 164) Following the fail- 
ure to arrive at a plan for the re- 
establishment of the Wage Board 
which would be acceptable to both la- 
bor and management groups, the issue 
was... submitted to the newly formed 
National Advisory Board on Mobili- 
zation Policy. But a vote of 12 to 4, 
with industry members dissenting, 
the Advisory Board adopted a plan 
for the reconstitution of the Board 
and submitted it to the President. 

In line with this proposal, President 
Truman issued an Executive Order 
on April 21, setting up a new wage 
stabilization and disputes board. This 
order reconstituted the Wage Stabili- 
zation Board as an 18-man tripartite 
body. As regards the disputes func- 
tions of the new board, the order 
stated as follows: 


Sec. 405. The board may assume 
jurisdiction of any labor dispute 
which is not resolved by collective 
bargaining or by the prior full use 
of conciliation and mediation facili- 
ties and which threatens an inter- 
ruption of work affecting the na- 
tional defense where: 

A) The parties to any such dis- 
pute jointly agree to submit such 
dispute to the board for recom- 
mendations or decision, if the 
board agrees to accept such dis- 
pute, or 


B) The President is of the 
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opinion that the dispute is of a 
character which substantially 
threatens the progress of national 
defense and refers such dispute 
to the board. 


The decisions of the board are bind- 
ing on the parties only in cases of 
voluntary submissions, where both 
parties agree to accept the decision. 
In the second type of case, those re- 
ferred to the board by the President, 
the board’s rulings are to have only 
the status of “recommendations.” 


This plan was accepted by the 
United Labor Policy Committee, and 
on May 8 the new board was formally 
organized for duty. 


(P. 160) On January 11, the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor, together 
with the C.I.O, and railway unions, 
presented a joint United Labor Policy 
Committee statement to the Wage 
Stabilization Board, setting forth the 
views of organized labor with respect 
to the policies which that board should 
follow in the event that wage con- 
trols were invoked. The committee 
noted that the “submerged status and 
lack of authority” of the board did 
not offer “‘an effective or real oppor- 
tunity to the representatives of 
Americans who work for wages and 
salaries to get their views and prob- 
lems before those persons having the 
power of decision in the field of wage 
stabilization.” It asserted that before 
any acceptable stabilization program 
could be worked out, the Board would 
have to have independent decision- 
making power of its own. 


The committee’s statement empha- 
sized the importance of preserving 
collective bargaining as the basis of 
wage stabilization policy. It stated 
that “. . . collective bargaining must 
continue to be the primary means by 
which working standards are estab- 
lished and administered. Wage sta- 
bilization should supplement — but 
never supplant—the collective bar- 
gaining process. .. .” 
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The committee also warned that no 
wage stabilization program should be 
instituted, or could succeed, unless an 
overall system of anti-inflation con- 
trols were also imposed—on the basis 
of equality of sacrifice. It noted that 
loopholes and special interest clauses 
in the Defense Production Act made 
it virtually impossible to control the 
rising cost of living unless that Act 
were substantially strengthened by 
Congress, and stated that: “The ef- 
forts of the board to fulfill its duty 
would be discriminatory and futile, if — 
it sought to restrain inflation by — 
penalizing workers for legislative and 
administrative failures on the other 
sectors of the anti-inflation front.” 


The statement went on to give the 
views and advice of Labor on certain 
specific problems involved in wage 
stabilization, such as the problem of 
“time inequities”; the necessity for 
approving cost-of-living and produc- 
tivity adjustments and for recognizing 
the validity of existing contractual 
provisions; the importance of allow- 
ing for the correction of inequities 
between areas, industries, jobs and — 
establishments as well as “in-plant” 
inequities, and the correction of sub- 
standard wage rates; and the prob- 
lems involved in any attempt to con- 
trol health, welfare, retirement and 
other benefit plans which are non- 
inflationary and not properly subject 
to wage stabilization. 


(P. 533) This section of the Execu- 
tive Council’s Report is devoted to a 
summary of developments in the field 
of wage stabilization since the crea- 
tion of a Wage Stabilization Board 
last September. H 


The American Federation of Labor — 
has accepted wage stabilization for — 
the present period of emergency, aS 
evidence of its patriotic deter 
tion to support the defense program 
of our government to the fullest as 
tent—even though it is clear that the © 


key to an effective program of infla-— 
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tion control lies elsewhere than in the 
device of wage restraint. The Feder- 
ation has cooperated in the adminis- 
tration of wage controls in order that 
this program might be carried out in 
a realistic and equitable manner, with 
a maximum degree of consideration 
for the needs and interests of Ameri- 
can workers and with a minimum de- 
gree of interference with the proc- 
esses of free collective bargaining. It 
is apparent that this participation has 
resulted in significant improvements 
in the administration of this program, 
and has served the best interests of 
both workers and the nation as a 
whole in this period of crisis. 


The committee notes that Labor’s 
vigorous protests against the original 
structure and functions of the Wage 
Stabilization Board—and against the 
terms of its notorious Regulation No. 
6—have borne worthwhile fruit. The 
report describes some of the import- 
ant modifications of the policies of 
the board following its reconstitution 
as a result of those protests. In re- 
cent weeks further modifications have 
been forthcoming—notably the board’s 
decision to permit general increases 
in wages, over and above the 10% 
formula, to compensate for increases 
in the cost of living; the approval of 
deferred increases negotiated prior to 
wage controls; the new policy on in- 
ter-plant inequities; and the decision 
to remove the wages of workers in 
Puerto Rico and the Virgin Islands 
from wage stabilization controls. The 
board has recently exercised its func- 
tion with regard to the adjustment of 
labor disputes, for the first time. 

However, a number of important 
steps remain to be taken if gross in- 
justice in the administration of the 
wage stabilization program is to be 
avoided. First among these is the de- 
velopment of an equitable policy to 
permit the free adjustment of sub- 
standard wage rates, so that workers 
in trades and industries where wages 
have lagged behind those of workers 
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generally may move to a position of 
parity, without the straitjacket of 
wage control formulas. Until this is 
done, those who are least in a posi- 
tion to do so will be compelled to bear 
an inordinate share of the total bur- 
den of sacrifice by being subjected to 
un-American standards of living for 
the duration of an emergency of un- 
predictable length. Furthermore, un- 
less an equitable substandard policy 
is adopted, these groups will suffer 
an undue hardship through the use of 
wage stabilization formulas based 
upon percentage allowances. over 
some previously existing wage level. 
The application of percentage formu- 
las to these cases means a continually 
declining standard of living, since the 
cents-per-hour equivalent can never 
be sufficient to compensate for in- 
creases in the price of the necessities 
of life. 

A general policy allowing for the 
negotiation of increases in wages in 
recognition of increased productivity 
is also essential to a fair and workable 
wage stabilization program. Labor 
has never accepted the concept of the 
cost of living as the sole criteria for 
wages, and it never will. Labor must 
continue to receive a proper share of 
the proceeds of industrial and tech- 
nical improvement. The Wage Stabil- 
ization Board cannot operate success- 
fully unless its policies assure equity 
in the distribution of the proceeds of 
industry. 

The status of pension, health and 
welfare plans under wage stabiliza- 
tion still remains in doubt. These 
programs are non-inflationary and 
not properly subject to wage stabili- 
zation. The board should remove 
them from the rigid and unjust con- 
trols which have been placed upon 
them under its early regulations. 


The disputes function of the board, 
based as it is upon voluntary com- 
pliance, is a vital and necessary ad- 
junct of the board’s operations. How- 
ever, the committee feels impelled to 
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caution against hasty or unnecessary 
recourse to the board for the settle- 
ment of issues arising under collec- 
tive bargaining. If the board is to 
fulfill its proper role as a supplement 
to—rather than a substitute for — 
collective bargaining, our object 
should be to keep out of the board as 
much as possible, and to exhaust all 
of the potentialities of collective bar- 
gaining before taking our cases be- 
fore that body. Only then can we 
safely assume that the traditional 
processes of free collective bargain- 
ing will emerge from this era of con- 
trols unimpaired. 

(P. 534) There was submitted to 
the convention by the E.C. a compre- 
hensive report on the formation and 
activities of the Wage Stabilization 
Board, and the change in administra- 
tion of the new board as compared to 
the old board. The following excerpt 
from the report directs attention to 
some important phases of the change 
(p. 536): 

. . Emphasis is placed upon the 
fact that the structure of the National 
Wage Stabilization Board, its re- 
gional boards and commissions is un- 
iformly tripartite in character. There 
is equal representation of Labor, in- 
dustry and the public. This structure 
results in an equality not only in rep- 
resentation but also in influence. 
There is no other government agency 
in the defense mobilization effort 
where the representatives of Labor 
hold a similar position. 

In view of the unusual structure of 
the Wage Stabilization Board, the 
fact is all the more significant that 
both in revising the wage policies of 
the old Wage Stabilization Board and 
in establishing new wage policies, 
there has been almost completely 
unanimous action by the representa- 
tives of Labor, industry and the pub- 
lic. This record substantiates the ob- 
jections of Labor to the actions of the 
first Wage Stabilization Board and 
supports the position taken by Labor 
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representatives on the reconstituted 
board in their demands for fair and 
just treatment of wage earners—or- 
ganized or unorganized. Most cer- 
tainly this record shows that free 
men can voluntarily unite to defend 
the nation at a time of peril. 

(1951, p. 168) The Executive Coun- 
cil, at a meeting held in May 1951, 
made the following statement of 
policy: 

As for wage controls, the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor has accepted 
the inevitability of wage stabilization. | 
We have done so despite the unchal- 
lengeable fact that price increases 
since Korea cannot be attributed to 
increased labor costs but resulted en- 
tirely from speculation, hoarding and 
profiteering. Through the operation of 
the new Wage Stabilization Board, the 
American Federation of Labor be- 
lieves that fair wage policies can be 
adopted and administered, with 
enough flexibility to permit the cor- 
rection of hardships and inequities to 
the nation’s workers. 


(1952, p. 161) The record of the 
Wage Stabilization Board for the pre- 
ceding year was submitted in the An- 
nual Report of the Executive Council. 
At the conclusion of this section, the 
following statement was made: 


An objective review of the wage 
stabilization program during the 
last year demonstrates beyond ques- 
tion that it has acted as an effective 
brake upon wage increases and im- 
provements in working conditions. 
Yet this is the price which the trade 
union expected to pay in exchan 
for an effective price control pro 
which would preserve the value no’ 
only of the wage dollar but of all 
dollars. 

The facts on the record make crys- 
tal clear the conclusion that the Con 
gress of the United States has foi 
upon the wage earners a shoddy pri 
control program. Time and time agai 
the Congress has shown complete 
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regard for its obligation to maintain 
a price control program equal in ef- 
fectiveness to wage stabilization. De- 
spite the best efforts of the American 
Federation of Labor to obtain for all 
wage earners and all consumers some 
modicum of protection from the infla- 
tionary effects of the defense produc- 
tion program, the Congress has seen 
fit to continue on a path which can 
lead only to uncontrollable inflation. 
Unless there is a substantial change 
in the attitude of the elected repre- 
sentatives of the American people in 
the very near future, the continuation 
of the wage stabilization program 
will not only be useless but it will be 
a cruel injustice to the wage earners 
of America. 


(P. 404) The convention committee 
report on this subject was unanimous- 
ly adopted: 

The Executive Council presents in 
detail unchallengeable facts which 
point unmistakably to the conclusion 
that anti-inflation controls are now 
devoted primarily to stabilization of 
workers’ wages. While there has been 
no relaxation in the control of wages, 
the Congress has riddled price, rent 
‘and credit controls with the outright 
exemptions and built-in inflationary 
features demanded by reactionary 
business interests. The further infla- 
tionary rise in consumer prices is the 
direct result of this sacrifice of the 
public interest by the reactionary 
coalition in Congress, to serve selfish, 
special interests. 

In the meantime, the Wage Stabili- 
zation Board rules have been tightly 
applied. Even the vitally important 
proposal, made by the A. F. of L. 
members nearly a year ago, to permit 
wages to keep up with the rising pro- 
ductivity in our economy, has not been 
-earried out. Thus, while the wages of 
workers have been held down by reg- 
ulation, the prices of necessities work- 
ers must buy to maintain an adequate 
living have been climbing month-by- 
month to ever higher peaks. 
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The American Federation of Labor 
has given its support to the wage 
stabilization program as an integral 
part of a comprehensive anti-inflation 
program. Wage stabilization would 
be both ineffective and unjust in the 
absence of vigorous price, rent and 
credit controls. It would be untenable 
to continue to permit wages to be 
rigidly controlled while prices and 
rents remain virtually unchecked. The 
American Federation of Labor cannot 
continue to participate in and support 
the wage stabilization program un- 
less adequate and fully effective con- 
trols on prices and rents are restored. 


We express our warmest commen- 
dation to the A. F. of L. members 
and staff of the Wage Stabilization 
Board for a statesmanlike job they 
have so well done in the interest of 
all Americans. We also extend our 
thanks to the labor officers in the 
Office of Price Stabilization for de- 
voted public service. Throughout this 
work, our representatives have con- 
tributed much to the effectiveness of 
economic stability despite all difficul- 
ties inherent in the one-sided sabiliza- 
tion law. 


(National War Labor Board) (also 
see: Little Steel Formula)—(1946, p. 
110) The National War Labor Board 
established by Executive Order 9017 
on January 12, 1942, terminated its 
activities on December 3, 1945. The 
wage stabilization functions of the 
board were transferred to the Na- 
tional Wage Stabilization Board by 
Executive Order 9672 on December 
31, 1945. 


Since our last report to the 1944 
Convention in New Orleans, Louisi- 
ana, and extending to December 31, 
1945, the National War Labor Board 
was confronted with many complex 
problems. The records will reveal that 
most of the board’s decisions were 
made with a practical and realistic 
understanding of the problems in- 
volved. During this period the Amer- 
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ican Federation of Labor members 
directed their attention to two major 
problems: 


(1) The loosening of wage controls 
to compete with the rising living 
costs; 


(2) The restoration of collective 
bargaining between Labor and em- 
ployers. 


(Pp. 171, 216, 486) This section of 
the report of the Executive Council 
contains details of wartime devel- 
opments in wage rates and workers’ 
incomes. These facts show how gov- 
ernmental controls have warped the 
wage structure and prevented a pro- 
portional increase in wage rates to 
compensate for increases in output 
per manhour. Controls exercised by 
OPA, Civilian Production Administra- 
tion, and the Wage Stabilization Board 
still impede collective bargaining— 
the accepted procedure for adjusting 
wage rates in accord with economic 
conditions, output per man, coopera- 
tion with management by which work- 
ers assume proportionate responsibil- 
ity for eliminating wastes and pro- 
posing economies. 


Prices have been raised by OPA be- 
cause of foreign as well as domestic 
conditions, while wage rates have 
been curbed. As a result, serious un- 
balance is developing between output 
of consumer goods and consumer pur- 
chasing power. Workers’ families are 
feeling the pinch of rising prices and 
less flexible earnings. This situation 
would be serious even if workers and 
management were free to make the 
best possible arrangements through 
collective bargaining, but it is more 
dangerous when government prohibits 
payment of increases which manage- 
ment accepts as equitable and prac- 
tical under present conditions. 


Wartime controls are steadily de- 
veloping into hindrances to reconver- 
sion and normal progress with pro- 
duction to serve normal needs. 
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We therefore urge: 

(1) Immediate lifting of price con- 
trols, except rents. 

(2) Dissolution of the Wage Stabil- 
ization Board. 

(4) Return to collective bargaining 
based on workers’ contribution to pro- 
duction and capacity of the employer 
to pay. 

(4) The development of union-man- 
agement cooperation plans with joint 
responsibility for improving produc- 
tion and reducing wastes that un- 
necessarily increase costs together 
with the development of records to 
show workers’ contribution to produc- 
tion and workers’ production achieve- 
ments. 


(5) The expansion of union-man- 
agement machinery through joint 
agreement upon management tech- 
niques which would otherwise definite- 
ly restrict the field of collective bar- 
gaining. 

There are industries and occupa- 
tions where it is impractical or a 
sible to measure the individual’s pro- 
duction, as in the case of so-called” 
white collar workers for whom the 
cost of living is of vital importance. 


We urge reaffirmation of these 
present wage policies. 

High wages are the distinctively 
American policy. 

Increased productivity and increased 
output per manhour are essential to” 
continuous increases in our standards 
of living and provide resources for 
paying higher wages. 

Industries and business undertali 
ings which cannot pay high wages are 
enterprises self-convicted of ineffi- 
ciency and wastes. Business cue 
prises that can pay high wages | 
do not are either short-sighted as to” 
future prosperity or else unwilling to 
shoulder the full costs of maximum 
prosperity. . ; 

During this pesnd of a 
and reconstruction, progress and pros- 
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perity depend upon getting our pro- 
duction facilities into operation at a 
capacity to supply needs here at home 
and in the war-devastated areas. Ade- 
quate supplies are the surest eco- 
nomic check on inflation. Our unions 
must exercise good judgment and dis- 
cretion to secure our gains at the 
least cost to ourselves and the com- 
munity. 

Our unions must be courageous, far- 
sighted and insistent upon wage rates 
that compensate for services given. 
The wage earners of the United 
States are production partners in our 
great and prosperous industries and 
we offer industries the priceless co- 
operation of the nation’s tool makers 
and tool users, who have the know- 
how that is production skill and who 
know how to get the most out of the 
materials of production. Our wage 
rates must increase proportionately 
as the productive power we control 
enables us to increase output. Only 


-high national income will sustain an 


economy that utilizes the newest in 
technical progress. High national in- 
come is impossible unless producing 
workers, the largest national group, 
have high wage rates. 


(Emergency) — (1950, pp. 21, 51, 
440) Res. 5, 34, and 83: The report 
of the convention Committee on Reso- 
lutions, considering these resolutions, 
Was unanimously adopted by the con- 
vention as follows: 


Each of these resolutions is con- 
cerned with the proper economic pol- 
icies that this country should adopt 
as a result of the current defense 
program. 

This committee has reviewed in de- 
tail each of the three resolutions and 
has been impressed with the careful 
manner in which they have been pre- 
pared. The committee indorses the 


| spirit and object of each of them. 


However, the problems raised by 
the defense program reach far beyond 
the specific points covered by these 
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three resolutions. For this reason, the 
committee does not recommend adop- 
tion of any particular resolution, but 
instead proposes that the following 
statement of policy be adopted by this 
convention: 


On August 10, 1950, the Executive 
Council of the American Federation 
of Labor meeting in Chicago, Illinois, 
issued a statement on domestic eco- 
nomic policies. The events of the past 
six weeks only serve to emphasize the 
validity of the recommendations enun- 
ciated in that statement. 


There can no longer be any doubt 
concerning the danger facing the free 
world or the necessity for developing 
as rapidly as possible an adequate de- 
fense program. The plain facts are 
that to prevent further Communist 
aggression, this nation must be ready 
to face an extended period—5, 10, 
or even 20 years—during which a sub- 
stantial portion of our productive ef- 
forts must be devoted to defense pur- 
poses. 


So long as the actual shooting is 
confined to Korea, the situation does 
not require complete, all-out mobili- 
zation. It does require a condition of 
semi-mobilization which from the 
viewpoint of the economy may prove 
just as difficult to control and manage. 


To carry through the defense pro- 
gram successfully will require all the 
nation’s resources and energies. All 
groups in our society, Labor, man- 
agement, farmers, and investors must 
work together in the common task and 
share equally in the sacrifices that will 
be necessary. 


To the fullest extent possible, we 
must rely upon the voluntary action 
of individuals and groups to accom- 
plish this task. There will be certain 
problems, however, which previous ex- 
perience clearly indicates cannot be 
solved by voluntary action alone. We 
must be prepared to act promptly and 
decisively when the need for positive 
controls is shown. 
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Positive controls will be necessary 
to avoid the greatest danger of the 
defense program, the danger of in- 
flation. In accelerating our defense 
program in 1950, we will meet this 
problem more quickly than we did in 
1940. Our economy is already oper- 
ating at close to its full capacity. In- 
dustrial production is at a postwar 
peak. More workers are employed 
today than ever before in the nation’s 
history. Unemployment has dropped 
sharply since the spring of this year. 

The battle against inflation is as 
important to the enemy as the battle 
for Seoul or Taegu. Failure to stem 
an inflationary spiral will give the 
Kremlin a victory of the greatest 
magnitude. 

Since the August Executive Coun- 
cil statement was issued, Congress 
has enacted and the President has 
signed the Defense Production Act. 
The new tax bill is almost ready for 
the President’s signature. It is a par- 
ticularly appropriate time, therefore, 
to work out an effective program 
which will allow our economy to ab- 
sorb the new defense production with- 
out the danger of inflation. 


In our view such a program must 
include the following: 


Prices 


Prices of key commodities have 
been rising steadily since the Korean 
invasion. Although the actual rise in 
the cost of living, index has been mod- 
erate, prices of basic commodities 
have risen 25% and wholesale prices 
of food over 10%. It is only a matter 
of time before these are translated 
into substantial increases in the re- 
tail prices of all commodities. 


We reaffirm the recommendation 
of the Executive Council that price 
controls be imposed as soon as pos- 
sible. To the extent that it is prac- 
ticable, prices should be fixed at a 
level not higher than that prevailing 
during the month of June. 
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Price control on every single com- 
modity is not needed at the present 
time. What is needed is selective price - 
control on key commodities. The De- 
fense Production Act includes a con- 
fusing provision apparently prohibit- 
ing such selective price controls un- 
less they are accompanied by a cum-— 
bersome and inequitable system of 
wage stabilization. However, we feel — 
that the Act through its exception 
clause does give the President au- 
thority for selective price controls 
and we urge him to use it. 


Wages 
While wages have risen sharply 
since the Korean invasion, wages 


have remained relatively stable. The 
simple fact that wage rates have 
changed only at infrequent interval 
when collective bargaining agree- 
ments are negotiated explains why 
wages are bound to fall behind prices 
in any inflationary spiral. 


Although some form of wage sta- 
bilization may well be inevitable, it 
would be contrary to sound economic 
policies as well as extremely unjust 
to freeze wages at this time. Before 
any wage stabilization measures are 
undertaken, collective bargaining mus 
be allowed to bring wages to a pre- 
invasion parity with prices. . 


The form of any wage stabilization 
program is particularly important. 
We emphatically reject any rigi 
formulas which would tie changes i 
wages with changes in the cost o 
living. There must always be roo 
for wage changes to correct inter- 
plant and _ inter-industry inequities 
and for wage increases based on in- 
creased productivity. 7. 
ie 
Controls Over Scarce Materials & 

and Goods 


The Defense Production Act even 
the President sufficient authority to 
control the limited supplies of se 
raw materials. We urge him to . 
promptly to prevent nonessential 
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goods or unscrupulous manufacturers 
from obtaining materials necessary 
for defense purposes. Positive steps 
must be taken to insure additional 
plant capacity for critical materials. 


We note that consumer credit reg- 
ulations have once more been issued 
and that restrictive credit regulations 
have been imposed on the purchase 
of new homes. Necessary as these 
regulations may be, we wish to call at- 
tention to the fact that their effects 
are felt most severely upon families 
of low income and limited financial 
resources. Instead of relying on these 
indirect tools of credit restrictions 
which only serve to penalize those 
least able to pay it would be far bet- 
ter to emphasize more positive re- 
strictions, cutbacks in production, 
strict allocations of scarce materials 
and an effective tax program to limit 
the use of scarce materials and re- 
duce inflationary pressures. 


Manpower 


Because unemployment is at a low 
level, itis likely that manpower prob- 
lems will arise far more quickly than 
during the 1940’s. The country must 
plan for this development and make 
the necessary arrangements to meet 
this situation. 


A program for the most efficient 
use of manpower must be worked out 
based on voluntary agreements be- 
tween unions, management, and the 
government. There is absolutely no 
need for national service legislation 
or for any other type of compulsory 
manpower controls. The use of force 
in directing Labor can only prove 
self-defeating and would wreck the 
defense effort. 


It is important to point out the in- 
mate connection between manpower 
and production controls. If we allow 
1onessential plants and services to 
sontinue to operate, the workers thus 
itilized cannot be employed in de- 
“ense industries. An effectively func- 
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tioning and ably administered pro- 
gram of production controls can go a 
long way toward solving any man- 
power difficulties that may arise. 


Administration of the Program 


No program is any better than its 
administration. We urge the Presi- 
dent to appoint administrators who 
will command the respect of all groups 
affected by his decisions. 


For this program to be successful 
will require very close cooperation 
between the civilian and military au- 
thorities. The first step in this coop- 
eration is for the military to outline 
clearly and realistically the require- 
ments in men and material for their 
defense needs. This is absolutely es- 
sential if the civilian part of the econ- 
omy is to function effectively. 


This program is neither simple nor 
easy. There is no painless way to 
stop inflation. We are convinced that 
the American people realize this, and 
are quite willing to undergo any nec- 
essary sacrifices to keep alive the 
forces of freedom and liberty through- 
out the world. 


(Wages and Prices, Wartime)—(1950, 
p. 288) The E.C. reported on the 
effect of the Korean War and new 
military requirements on our econ- 
omy, and the growing need for con- 
trols over prices, with its potential 
for inflation. Increases in living costs 
would inevitably bring demands for 
higher wages. 


The Federation took the position 
that price controls of some sort were 
necessary. Price controls would auto- 
matically place a ceiling under which 
wages would be negotiated, and wages 
would be accommodated to this ceil- 
ing through the normal processes of 
collective bargaining. This would 
make it possible to adjust inequities 
in wages and to increase wages pro- 
portionately with rising productivity. 
We saw no need for wage controls, 
which have a deterrent effect by tak- 
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ing away from workers the incentive 
to cooperate in increasing productiy- 
ity. If any further controls over 
wages should be needed, such controls 
should be so flexible so as to permit 
(1) adjustment of wage inequities in- 
cluding adjustments for rising living 
costs and (2) upward revisions as 
productivity rises. 

As we look to the future, your Ex- 
ecutive Council recognizes that all-out 
preparedness is essential to meet the 
Communist menace. If we value our 
freedom, our country must be pre- 
pared to play its full part and, be- 
cause we have the world’s greatest 
production facilities, to take the 
greatest responsibility in the action 
of the free world to combat Commu- 
nist military aggression in other parts 
of the globe. Our country has sought 
peace. We have pared our military 
machine to the bone. We are now 
caught with inadequate weapons 
while the threat of Communist armed 
aggression grows in a number of 
places far distant from our country. 
We must immediately rebuild our 
military strength, help our allies to 
rearm and prepare to transport weap- 
ons over great distances. This must 
be the first call on our production 
facilities and we must turn to the 
task all the manpower and resources 
needed for it. 

Federation members may be count- 
ed on to do their full part. We em- 
phasize the fact, however, that vol- 
untary measures, not rigid govern- 
ment regimentation, achieve the 
greatest efficiency and productive re- 
sults. This was fully proved in the 
last war. Whatever controls are nec- 
essary for the civilian economy should 
be safeguarded against regimenta- 
tion and administered in close coop- 
eration with citizens’ boards repre- 
senting Labor, management, farmers 
and other civilian groups, so that the 
nation’s great citizens’ organizations 
may be mobilized for all-out volun- 
tary effort and initiative. Such volun- 
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tary effort is the main reliance of a 
free people. 


(P. 458) This section of the report 
emphasizes the need for proportion- 
ate consumer buying power to sus- 
tain maximum production and em- 
ployment. We commend this section 
to unions planning strategy for wage 
increases. High profits and increases 
in productivity constitute opportunity 
for increases without inflation. 


The effects of defense production 
now make precautions against infla- 


tion an important policy under our 


present voluntary controls. 
workers and other fixed income per- 
sons, have already had their incomes 


deflated for which there must be ad- 


However, 


a 


justment in order not to force lower- 


ing of their 
Whatever eventuality there is no just 
reason for not increasing pay when 
workers increase output per manhour. 
Just increases are pay for output— 
not inflationary in any sense. 


We urge unions to act wisely and 
with awareness of the effects of their 
policies upon themselves, their indus- 
tries, and civilian and defense pro- 
duction in order to maintain voluntary 
controls and escape the regimentation 
of mandatory control. 


(1951, p. 11) In his keynote speech 
to the convention the President of the 
A. F. of L. declared: 


“You are upset. You are feeling 
deeply the effects of rising prices, un- 
controlled rising prices, and it is a 
subject that I know this convention 
will consider and act upon. 


“During the past year, we fought 
hard to persuade Congress to pass an 
effective price control law. Because 
the original Act scheduled to expire 
June 30, 1951, was inadequate, Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor _ officials 
made very specific recommendations 


to Congress indicating the ways in 


standards of living. 


which the law should be strengthened. | 


We emphasized that the new Defense 
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Production Act should include the fol- 
lowing changes: 


“1. More effective price controls 
over foods, including a food sbusidy 
program similar tot that in effeect 
during World War II. 


“9 A strengthened rent control pro- 
gram, authorizing rent controls where 
needed over all types of dwelling units 
and permitting the recontrol of areas 
previously decontrolled. 


“3 More effective enforcement of 
price control, including the authority 
to license business requested by the 
President. 


“4. Greater control over the quality 
of the products coming under price 
control. 


“At the same time, we urged Con- 
gress to stand firm and refuse to 
yield to any special interest groups 
seeking special exemptions or amend- 
ments. 


“Did the Congressmen and Senators 
take our advice? All of you know 
that they did not. Instead, a coalition 
of reactionary Republicans from the 
North and Democrats from the South 
joined together in rejecting our sug- 
gestions and inserting in the law in- 
stead a number of highly objection- 
able features. 


“There are three of these that de- 
serve special attention: 


“1. The Capehart Amendment. This 
is a specific cost-plus amendment 
which can mean only one thing— 
higher prices to American consumers. 
It makes the Office of Price Stabiliza- 
tion not an agency to control or hold 
down prices, but an agency to make 
certain that any increases in costs 
are passed along to the consumer as 
rapidly as possible. 

“2. The Herlong Amendment. This 
does for retailers and wholesalers 
what the Capehart Amendment does 
for manufacturers. By this amend- 
ment, retailers are assured that they 
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will receive the highest prices pos- 
sible. 

“3. The Butler-Hope Amendment. 
This is the new provision in the law 
that prevents the OPS from estab- 
lishing any quotas on the slaughter 
of livestock. This constitutes an open 
invitation to black marketeers to op- 
erate in the meat business in the 
same way that they did during World 
War II. 

“The President recently asked Con- 
gress to repeal these three amend- 
ments. The American Federation of 
Labor has supported the President’s 
request. There is some _ question 
whether Congress will act upon the 
President’s request at this session. 
Many Senators and Congressmen are 
saying that because inflationary pres- 
sures are not as strong as they have 
been, this entire question need not be 
discussed at this session of Congress, 
but should be postponed until next 
January. 

“The position of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor on this issue is very 
clear. Congress cannot avoid its re- 
sponsibility. Postponing this issue un- 
til next January would constitute an 
admission by Congress that it is un- 
willing to face the basic economic 
facts confronting the nation. With 
the defense program now moving in- 
to high gear, it would be an unwar- 
ranted gamble with the wages of 
American workers and the pocket- 
books of American consumers to ex- 
pect that inflation will remain quiet 
until next January. Congress should 
face this issue realistically and repeal 
these vicious amendments to the De- 
fense Production Act. 

“Tt will be the purpose of this con- 
vention to call upon Congress in a 
voice that must be heard, that they 
must act and protect the consumers 
of America before Congress ad- 
journs.” 

(P. 161) The Executive Council re- 
ported to the convention on develop- 
ments in connection with wage and 
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price controls and the imposition of 
wage and price “freezes” contained 
in a general order and four subse- 
quent classifications and amendments. 
General Wage Regulation No. 6, set- 
ting forth a wage formula, limiting 
general wage increases to 10 per cent 
above wage levels in effect in appro- 
priate units on January 15, 1950, was 
adopted over the dissent of the Labor 
members of the board. Following the 
adoption of this regulation the Labor 
members resigned from the board in 
protest against the inequities involved 
in the wage formula and as part of a 
general protest on the part of the 
United Labor Policy Committee 
against current mobilization policies. 
In a dissenting opinion, the Labor 
members registered their specific ob- 
jections to the regulation. Concern- 
ing the application of the regulation, 
the Labor members observed: 

“" . . The Labor members of the 
board have repeatedly urged that the 
board move promptly to establish 
machinery for handling labor disputes. 
These urgent requests have been com- 
pletely ignored. ... 

“This is a fundamental issue. No 
Wage Stabilization Board can hope 
to set a wage policy and then remain 
aloof from the controversies which 
might develop over its application or 
interpretation. . . .” 

On the question of hardships and 
inequities, the Labor members noted 
that: 

With the application of a rigid ar- 
bitrary formula for the adjustment of 
wage and salary levels, it becomes all 
the more important for the board to 
apply policies which are sufficiently 
flexible to situations where the for- 
mula is clearly inapplicable. 

. . the board majority has utterly 
ignored the mandate embodied in the 
Defense Production Act, wherein it 
is stated that wage stabilization 
should provide for such adjustments 
as are deemed necessary to prevent 


ee 4h, 
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or correct hardships or inequities. We 
deem it of the gravest importance 
that the board majority rejected the 
proposal by the Labor members that 
this language of the Defense Produc- — 
tion Act be incorporated in the wage — 
policy. 

On February 7, Economic Stabiliza- 
tion Administrator Johnston approved 
Regulation No. 6, thereby placing it 
into effect. At the same time, in a 
letter to Cyrus Ching, he “requested” 
the board to reconvene and to draw up 
new regulations to revise and modify 
the terms of Regulation No. 6—even 
though the board had, for all prac- 
tical purposes, ceased to exist. 


The principal modifications recom- 
mended by Johnston were: the vali- 
dation of existing agreements provid- 
ing for future adjustments in wages 
in recognition of increased productiv-— 
ity or to compensate for increases in 
living costs; the removal of health, 
welfare and retirement plans from 
the 10% wage allowance; and provi- — 
sion for the adjustment of hardships — 
and inequities, on a case by case basis. 

On February 28, the United Labor — 
Policy Committee voted unanimously 
in favor of the withdrawal of all La- 
bor representatives serving in other 
posts in the various mobilization — 
agencies. In a statement setting forth 
the grounds for this action, the com- 
mittee dealt with the wage stabiliza- 
tion question as follows: 

: Wages and salaries of all 
Americans are now bound under the 
most rigid controls in the history 
of our country. = 

Wage Order Number 6 has been 
given the force of law by Mr. John- 
ston’s signature. Yet, even as he 
did so, he admitted that this order — 
requires fundamental revision and 
improvement to correct some of the 
grave inequities apparent on its 
face. 

Mr. Johnston’s suggestions for oie 
recting these grave injustices are in- 


a 


4 
i 
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adequate ... Mr. Johnston’s recom- 
mendations freeze injustice by denying 
less privileged workers the right to 
obtain through collective bargaining 
the benfits enjoyed in substantial seg- 
ments of industry. 


Labor’s representatives cannot in 
good conscience return to the Wage 
Stabilization Board which voted Order 
No.. 6G. .:.°: 


We have, however, publicly stated, 
and we now reiterate, that we are pre- 
pared to participate in a reconstituted 
tripartite wage stabilization and dis- 
putes board which would administer a 
fair and equitable wage policy. 


(Exemption for Southeastern States 
from Freeze)—(1951, p. 277) Res. 11: 


Whereas—It is impossible to keep 
workers from migrating to higher 
wage-rate areas and so that we might 
service the various defense plants un- 
der construction in the southeastern 
states, and 


Whereas—The cost of living in the 
southeastern states is on a par with 
the northern states, and on several 
commodities, they are much higher, 
and 


Whereas—The wage rates in sev- 
eral southeastern states are below the 
national average for building trades- 
men, and 

Whereas—The Wage Stabilization 
Board has promised to make conces- 
sions in substandard wage areas, 
therefore, be it 

Resolved—That the American Fed- 
eration of Labor in Convention assem- 
bled in San Francisco, California, re- 
quest the Wage Stabilization Board 
to remove the wage freeze from the 
southeastern states until such time as 
their wage rates equal the national 
average. 


(Protest Against Regulation of 
Service Industries) (P. 286) Res. 31 
protested against certain policies and 
regulations of the Wage Stabilization 
Board affecting hotel and restaurant 
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workers in particular, and called up- 
on the A. F. of L. to work toward 
the following outlined program: 


1. The attaining of immediate con- 
sideration to determine wherein the 
existing regulations are inappropriate 
to all service industries, with specific 
reference to the hotel and restaurant 
industry. 

2. The adoption of appropriate 
regulations to provide equal treat- 
ment to the lower paid employes in 
the service industries, 


3. The establishment of wage rate 
inequity procedures on an area basis 
within the jurisdiction of Regional 
Wage Stabilization Boards. 

(1952, p. 478) Incorporated in the 
special report of the convention Com- 
mittee on Industrial Relations was 
the following: 


We condemn inflation which neces- 
sitates continued struggle of the 
trade unions to catch up with the rise 
in the cost of living. We are on record 
as trade unionists representing the 
consuming public of modest means— 
hence, our interest to keep prices 
down. 


We assert, in no uncertain manner, 
that the enormous rise in the cost of 
living is not due to the wage in- 
creases obtained by trade unions at 
any time—particularly since the out- 
break of hostilities in Korea. 


We denounce the action of reac- 
tionaries to maintain wage controls 
while lifting the curbs on price and 
rent controls. We hereby draw to the 
attention of all Labor and the consum- 
ing public of America that reaction- 
aries in the House of Congress have 
guaranteed the profits to employers 
and have left Labor without similar 
guarantees and protection. 


Overtime (also see: Walsh-Healey 
Act)—(1944, pp. 231, 592) The con- 
vention unanimously approved the 
action of the E.C. in working to have 
Executive Order 9240 rescinded at the 
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earliest possible date. This order 
called for the payment of double time 
for the seventh day worked in any 
regularly scheduled work week and for 
time and one-half for work performed 
on six holidays enumerated in the 
order. Time and one-half for the sixth 
day is not required by the order, but 
is permitted where called for by col- 
lective bargaining agreement, or by 
laws requiring overtime payment for 
work in excess of eight hours a day 
or 40 per week. Executive Order 9248 
amended the previous order (9240) 
and authorized certain exemptions by 
the Secretary of Labor ‘when neces- 
sary to further the prosecution of the 
war.” 

Numerous complaints have been re- 
ceived from unions whose member- 
ship is employed in various phases of 
war production regarding the inequi- 
table operation of this order and its 
arbitrary interpretations by the office 
of the Secretary of Labor. After re- 
viewing the entire experience of the 
operation of the order and the extent 
to which it has upset customs and 
practices prevailing in the industry 
as well as standards established by 
collective bargaining, we conclude 
that the operation of the order has 
served to impede, rather than further, 
the prosecution of the war and that 
it has failed to serve effectively the 
purposes for which it was designed. 
We therefore recommend that Execu- 
tive Order 9240 be rescinded at the 
earliest possible date. 


(1948, p. 126) The entire problem 
of overtime-on-overtime arises from 
the decision handed down by the 
United States Supreme Court in the 
Longshore cases. The basic question 
in these Longshore cases was whether 
the “overtime” rates set forth in the 
contract between the East Coast 
Longshore industry and the Interna- 
tional Longshoremen’s’ Association 
constituted an “overtime” payment 
under the Fair Labor Standards Act. 
This issue came before the court in a 
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suit for back pay filed by individuals 
against their employers. The ILA did 
not support the suit contending that 
the employees have received their full 
wages under the contract. 


Under the Fair Labor Standards 
Act, employees who work overtime are 
entitled to an hourly rate equal to 


14% times their “regular rate of pay.” 
The ILA contract states that any — 


work performed between five p.m. 
and eight a.m. on week days, after 12 
noon on Saturdays, andi all work on 


Sundays and holidays shall be paid — 
at stated “overtime” rate of time and 


one-half, the regular rate. 


The question before the court was — 


whether these rates were true “over- 
time” rates, within the meaning of 
the law, or whether these premium 


payments were merely part of the 


“regular rate” on which overtime was 
to be paid. The court decision held 
that the premium rates paid to long- 
shoremen for work outside of speci- 
fied daytime hours may not be con- 
sidered part of the overtime pay re- 
quired by the Fair Labor Standards 
Act for work beyond 40 hours per 
week but must be included in the reg- 
ular rate of pay on which such over- 
time is based. 


The court decision in favor of the 


employees immediately created a cer- 
tain amount of confusion among un- 


ions and management, since they did 


not know to what extent the decision 


should be applied to their particular 


collective bargaining situation. Al 
though this decision will have rela- 
tively little effect throughout indus- 
try, there is considerable danger that 
anti-Labor elements will attempt to 
use it as an excuse to tear down the 
standards which have been maintained 
for many years under the Fair Labor 
Standards Act. 

At the present time, management’s 
interests are supporting the Goodwin- 
Wiley bills (H.R. 6534 and S. 2728) 
which were introduced in the closing 


lid 
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days of the 80th Congress. These 
bills purport to restore the conditions 
which existed before the Supreme 
Court’s “Overtime on Overtime” de- 
cision, but, would actually go much 
further and establish conditions under 
which unscrupulous employers might 
evade the basic requirements of the 
Fair Labor Standards Act. 


(P. 397) Under this caption the 
Executive Council has outlined the 
effects of a decision of the Supreme 
Court on this question, raised under 
the Fair Labor Standards Act, and 
the efforts of the International Long- 
shoremen’s Association to have the 
Act amended so that they might again 
deal with their employers in the same 
manner as previous to the enactment. 


There are also resolutions intro- 
duced by the International Long- 
shoremen’s Association, and one reso- 
lution introduced by the delegate 
from the Wisconsin State Federation 
of Labor dealing specifically with the 
paper makers under that Act. There 
is also a memorandum addressed to 
President Green from the legislative 
agent of the A. F. of L. and referred 
to this committee. 


In this a specific recommendation 
is made, as follows: “We therefore 
propose that the American Federa- 
tion of Labor adopt the following pol- 
iey with regard to the overtime pay 
~ legislation: 

1. Oppose the Goodwin-Wiley Bill. 


2. Support the proposal of the 
wage and hour administrator with an 
additional amendment which would 
be specifically aimed at restoring the 
overtime pay practices in the long- 
shore industry which prevailed prior 
to the Supreme Court decision.” 


Your committee notes that the 
American Federation of Labor’s leg- 
islative agent, in a report to the Ex- 
ecutive Council, has made a recom- 
mendation on this subject. We concur 
in these recommendations and urge 
that the subject be referred to the 
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Executive Council to work out the de- 
tails after consultation with interested 
parties. 


(1949, p. 229) H.R. 858 and com- 
panion bill S. 336 were introduced de- 
signed to amend Section 7 of the Fair 
Labor Standards Act of 1938 in order 
to correct a situation which had de- 
veloped in connection with the so- 
ealled “clock overtime” or “overtime 
on overtime” issue. 


In the hearings before the House 
Committee on Education and Labor, 
issues were raised as to: 


1. Whether the bill should be 
made retroactive to protect employ- 
ers against existing claims for so- 
called “overtime on overtime” and 


2. Whether the bill should be 
broadened to include industry gen- 
erally instead of being restricted to 
the longshore and stevedore indus- 
tries. 


The American Federation of Labor 
in its testimony before the committee 
opposed both of these amendments 
and offered an amendment to extend 
its application to the building and 
construction industry. This amend- 
ment was proposed at the request of 
the Building Trades Department of 
the American Federation of Labor. 
The committee heard extensive testi- 
mony on all of these points and re- 
ported out H.R. 858 as originally in- 
troduced with the amendment pro- 
posed by the American Federation of 
Labor. 


The bill as reported would have the 
effect of furnishing a partial defini- 
tion of “regular rate” of pay, in that 
the following extra compensation 
would not be deemed a part of the 
regular rate of pay for the purpose 
of computing statutory overtime and 
would be credited toward overtime 
payments required by the law: 

1. Premium rate for work on 
Saturday, Sunday, or holidays, or 
on the sixth or seventh day of the 
workweek, where the premium rate 
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is not less than one and one-half the 
rate established in good faith for 
like work performed during non- 
overtime hours on other days. 


2. Premium rates for work out- 
side the basic, normal, or regular 
workday (not exceeding eight hours) 
or work week (not exceeding 40 
hours) established in good faith by 
contract or agreement where the 
premium rate is not less than one 
and one-half times the rate estab- 
lished in good faith by contract or 
agreement for like work performed 
during such workday or workweek. 


The bill applied only to future 
claims and was limited to the long- 
shore, stevedoring, building and con- 
struction industries. 

In other words, the bill validated 
past overtime practices under collec- 
tive bargaining or other agreements, 
thus avoiding the payment of over- 
time on overtime for the future. The 
bill passed the House by a vote of 230 
to 7 on February 21. 

It was then sent to the Senate and 
referred to the Senate Committee on 
Labor and Public Welfare. In the 
hearings before the Senate Commit- 
tee the same issues were raised as to: 


1. Whether the bill should be 
made retroactive to protect employ- 
ers against existing claims for so- 
called “overtime on overtime.” 


2. Whether the bill should be 
broadened to include industries gen- 
erally, instead of being restricted to 
the longshore, stevedoring, build- 
ing, and construction industries. 


The American Federation of Labor 
and the International Brotherhood of 
Electrical Workers filed a statement 
with the committee in support of 
H.R. 858, as amended and passed by 
the House. The International Long- 
shoremen’s Association testified be- 
fore the committee in support of the 
same bill but did not take any posi- 
tion with respect to the retroactive 
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feature proposed by the employers. 
The government executive depart- 
ments either supported the proposal 
for retroactive relief or failed to reg- 
ister any opposition thereto. No seri- 
ous objection was made to the pro- 
posal that the bill be broadened to 
include industry generally. 


After hearing extensive testimony 
on all of these points, the committee 
amended the bill so as to validate past — 
overtime practices on the collective © 
bargaining or other agreements, thus 
avoiding the payment of “overtime on — 
overtime” for the past as well as for 
the future. It also amended the bill 
to be made general in its application. 
On May 23, H.R. 858, as amended by 
the Senate Labor Committee, was 
passed by the Senate without a single — 
objection. 


H.R. 858, as amended, was then 
sent to the House and referred to the 
House Committee on Education and 
Labor. The committee adopted the 
Senate amendment by a vote of 14 
to 11. The House accepted the com- 
mittee’s action and President Tru- — 
man affixed his signature on July 20, 
1949 (Public 177—81st Congress). 


(P. 475) The American Federation 
of Labor and various international un- 
ions supported this bill and it was 
largely through their efforts that the 
bill became law on July 20, 1949. 


The result of this legislation is that 
problems of overtime pay for Satur-— 
day, Sunday, holidays and certain 
other occasions can now be completely 
settled through collective bargaining © 
rather than by recourse to the law or 
the courts. 


(Bacon-Davis Act)—(1949, pp. 49, 
387) Res. 39 requested support for 
amendment of the Bacon-Davis Act 
whereby overtime rates would be paid 
for all time over 40 hours per week, 
with double time for holidays, on all 
future government contracts in the 
Caribbean area. Convention referred 
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subject to E.C. for study and appro- 
priate action. 

Payment and Collection—(1955, p. 
85) The prompt payment of wages 
has long been recognized by the 
American Federation of Labor as be- 
ing vitally important to the wage 
earner of the United States. When a 
wage earner is not paid regularly or 
when wages are withheld for long 
periods of time, privation and dire 
need sometimes result. These circum- 
stances force the worker into debt un- 
der the most unfavorable conditions. 
He often may be required to obtain a 

_ joan at exorbitant interest rates in 

_ order to keep up with ordinary living 
expenses, especially today with the 
high cost of living. 

Forty-six (46) states now have 
Wage payment and collection laws; 
only Delaware, Florida, and the Dis- 
trict of Columbia are without such a 
law. It is shameful that the nation’s 
eapital should lag so far behind in 

' basie practice long accepted by the 
country as a whole. . . . For many 
years the A. F. of L. has supported 

the enactment of this legislation in 

_ the District of Columbia. We can see 
no reason why the District of Colum- 

' bia should lag behind these states in 
the protection of labor standards. 
Since Congress is the legislative body 

_ for the District of Columbia, it is the 
responsibility of Congress to protect 
the labor standards of the workers in 
the District of Columbia. 


Readjustment, Post-War—(1942, p. 
597) The convention approved the 
purpose of Res. 111, and referred it 
to the Post-War Problems Commit- 
tee of the A. F. of L.: 


| Whereas—The war effort of our 
country has dislocated the ordinary 
economic life of the nation by divert- 
ing the channels of trade and indus- 
_try from peacetime commodity pro- 
duction to essential war production, 
_ and 

Whereas — According to Selective 
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Service Director Brig. Gen Hershey 
the year 1943 will find some ten to 
thirteen million men in the armed 
forces of the U.S.A., and 


Whereas—At the end of the war 
these millions of men, along with an 
equal or greater number of workers 
now engaged in war work will be re- 
leased to seek civil employment which 
will not be available due to the cur- 
tailment of civilian consumption dur- 
ing the war and the time lapse neces- 
sary to change our war production 
back to commodity production, and 


Whereas—This huge surplus of 
Labor at such a time of economic 
dislocation would depress wage levels 
and imperil working conditions and 
create a situation that would have 
serious consequences to Labor and the 
trade union movement unless steps 
are taken to bring about an orderly 
control of this dangerous condition, 
and 


Whereas—Some plan that will main- 
tain the living standard of the work- 
ers and assist the restoration of nor- 
maley should come from the labor 
movement of this country, therefore, 
be it 

Resolved—That the American Fed- 
eration of Labor at its 1942 Conven- 
tion work for the enactment of a law 
that will procure an adequate read- 
justment wage paid by the Federal 
Government to all workers discharged 
from the armed forces or displaced 
from war production until they can 
be reabsorbed into economic life. 


(Maintaming Purchasing Power)— 
(1944, pp. 84, 538) Res. 128: 


Whereas—The maintenance of ade- 
quate purchasing power is one of the 
factors essential to post-war full 
employment, the lowering of taxes, the 
paying off of the national debt, and 
the safeguarding of existing savings 
and other equities; and 


Whereas—When the war ends, in 
whole or in part, hours of Labor are 
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due to ultimately revert to the 40- 
hour week; therefore, be it 


Resolved—That this 64th Annual 
Convention of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor record itself in approval 
of a wage policy being established 
for increases in the hourly wage to 
make up for the loss in total earnings 
due to the shortening of the hours of 
Labor, so that weekly earnings under 
current wage schedules will be main- 
tained and where necessary improved. 


Substitutes for Wages—(1950, pp. 
330, 498) Res. 113 called for an 
amendment to existing law so that 
federal employees and employees of 
corporations whose stock is owned 
wholly or in part by the U.S. Govern- 
ment, substituting in higher grade 
positions, will receive the standard 
wage rates of the position regardless 
of the length of time occupied. This 
resolution concerned primarily me- 
chanics employed in the Government 
Navy Yards, arsenals, and on the 
Panama Canal which at the time were 
prohibited from receiving proper rate 
of pay when substituting temporarily 
in supervisory positions. 


Supervisory Substitutes—(1951, pp. 
804, 518) Res. 75: 

Whereas — Existing law prohibits 
mechanics employed in the Govern- 
ment Navy Yards, arsenals, and on 
the Panama Canal from receiving the 
proper rate of pay when substituting 
temporarily in supervisory positions, 
and 

Whereas—This law is particularly 
objectionable to employees on the 
Panama Canal because of the long 
period of time some employees must 
substitute as supervisors without re- 
ceiving the proper salary for the re- 
sponsibility taken, and 

Whereas—In all fairness, an em- 
ployee assigned to a supervisory posi- 
tion should be given the standard 
wage of the position occupied, there- 
fore, be it 
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Resolved—That the officers of the 
American Federation of Labor, in 
convention assembled, be instructed 
to make every effort to amend exist- 
ing law, so that federal employees 
and employees of corporations whose 
stock is owned wholly or in part by the 
United States Government, substitut- 
ing in higher grade positions will re- 
ceive standard wage rates of the posi- 
tion regardless of the length of time 
occupied. 


Wartime— (1942, p. 118) War pro- 


duction is greatly affected by wage 


policy, for if war workers feel that 
their wage policy is not fair and just, 
morale will be undermined by discon- 
tent. Also, wages must be adequate 
to support a health and decency livy- 
ing standard if workers are to main- 
tain the vigor and fortitude necessary 


— ee 


to sustain production at peak levels — 


through the war years. 

Wage policy in wartime requires 
first, therefore, that workers be treat- 
ed fairly and justly in comparison 
with other groups in American so- 
ciety. If the income of farmers and 
business men is permitted to increase, 


then similarly workers’ wages must — 


be permitted to increase. If workers 
are required to sacrifice wage gains 
they would secure in normal times, 


then equal sacrifice must be required 


of other groups. 


Second, every effort must be made — 
to level up the wages of lower income ~ 


groups. This has a double purpose 
to provide an adequate living stand- 
ard and to prevent wage inequalities 
in different plants from causing pirat- 
ing or migration of workers from one 
plant to another. 


The President’s anti-inflation pro- 


gram of April 27 called for equality 


of sacrifice on the part of all groups. 
It should be noted that per capita in- 


come of farmers this year is expected 
to reach an all-time peak. Salaries of 
business executives in many corpora- 


tions have increased markedly since 
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1940. It is only just that workers 
continue to receive upward adjust- 
ments of wages and it is in fact es- 
sential if we are to maintain our place 
in American society. 


Profits of industrial corporations 
before taxes appear to have been sub- 
stantially higher in the first half of 
1942 than in 1941. Standard Statis- 
tics quotes, on the basis of 40 com- 
panies, an increase of 32 per cent in 
net income before taxes. Wages are 
paid out of income before taxes. Since 
the first half-year included the 
changeover of many companies from 
civilian to war production, with its 
consequent heavy expenses, the ex- 
pectation is that profits before taxes 
will be higher in the final half of 
1942 than in the first half. The fol- 
lowing point is also made by Stand- 
ard Statistics: “With taxes taking the 
lion’s share of operating profits, cor- 
porate earning power would be af- 
fected only moderately by sizeable 
wage rises.” ... 

Many corporations are well able to 
raise workers’ wages, and it is possi- 
ble to lift thousands of substandard 
workers to an adequate living stand- 
ard. Such progress can only be made 
when private industry earns enough 
to increase wages. It is vital that the 
increased corporation earnings of to- 

_day should fiow in proper proportion 
to workers. If this means that a 
small portion of industry’s earnings 
flow to workers in the form of higher 
wages instead of flowing to Govern- 
ment in the form of taxes, these 
facts must be recognized: (1) 
The added morale and productive 
effort which will come as a result 
of these wage increases means far 
more to the Government than the 
small amount by which taxes might 
be increased if wages were not 
raised. (2) Much of the wage in- 
erease will go to the Government in 
bond purchases and some in taxes on 
the higher income of individual work- 
ers. (3) Income taken by adequate 
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wage increases this year will be only 
a minute proportion of the tax in- 
come the Government expects to re- 
ceive from corporation income taxes, 
according to available estimates. In 
our democracy, where millions of Gov- 
ernment dollars have been spent to re- 
lieve those without incomes, wage in- 
creases today can accomplish this pur- 
pose at a vital moment and at a rela- 
tively trifling cost. Unless more of 
the returns from war production go 
to wage earners they will go into new 
war fortunes and menace peacetime 
days. 


Wage increases, given with full 
ability of companies to pay, are not 
in themselves inflationary. They 
would be inflationary only if work- 
ers spent them in such a way as to 
break price ceilings and force prices 
upward. Inflation is not caused by 
the income people receive. It can be 
caused by inflationary spending, but 
this is an entirely different matter 
and can be controlled by special meas- 
ures. It is significant that even if 
wage increases this year equal last 
last year’s volume, they would amount 
to less than one-fifth of the entire in- 
crease in consumer spending power in 
1942. Actually wage increases so far 
in 1942 have been much less than 
1941. 


see @ 


(P. 123) In summary we point out 
basic principles which should guide 
wage determination in wartime: 

An adequate and equitable wage for 
workers is particularly vital in war- 
time because of its influence on mo- 
rale and on the ability to maintain 
production. Therefore: 

1. Wherever companies are able to 
pay wage increases, workers should 
share equitably in the wealth they 
help to create. Since 96 per cent of 
non-farm families are today receiving 
less than a minimum health and de- 
cency wage for a family of four, wage 
increases are important for the vast 
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majority of workers. To avoid infla- 
tion and lay up reserves for the post- 
war period, wage increases should go 
in part into increased social security 
payments and, except for substandard 
workers, wage increases should go in- 
to war bonds. 


2. Where companies claim inability 
to pay wage increases and are paying 
substandard wages, the case should 
be examined on the basis of fact as to 
the company’s financial condition. 
Negotiations should develop a means 
of raising wages through economies. 


3. It is vital to raise substandard 
wages so that pay throughout indus- 
try will, as nearly as possible, equal 
the best. This will prevent workers 
leaving their jobs to find better pay 
elsewhere. 


4, Wages must be adjusted through 
collective bargaining on the basis of 
facts as to the company’s ability to 
pay, with recourse to mediation and 
arbitration if a satisfactory agree- 
ment cannot be reached at the con- 
ference table. This is the only demo- 
cratic method of wage determination 
and the only method which permits of 
fair and just determination suited to 
the needs of each situation. 


(P. 121) Wages during wartime in 
terms of purchasing power were con- 
sidered by the convention. The E.C. 
Report pointed out that the worker 
has to bear many costs in wartime 
which greatly reduce his income. A 
typical worker who earned 68 cents an 
hour a year ago (May, 1941) has lost 
10 cents of this wage by the increased 
cost of living, so that his wage today 
is worth only 58 cents. If he is in- 
vesting 10 per cent in war bonds, this 
reduces his spending power to 51 
cents. Indirect taxes and the antici- 
pated increase in social security taxes 
reduce this further to approximately 
45 cents. If one counts additional 
costs due to difficulties of housing and 
transportation; of families divided be- 
cause one member has to live away 


— sa 
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from home to get work in war plant; — 
or where one member is in the armed ~ 
forces; and add to this the curtail- 
ment of installment credit so that pay- 
ments cannot be spread over a period 
of time; all these added costs mount 
up to a sizeable figure. It seems con- 
servative to estimate that they will 
reduce the worker’s spending power 
per hour of work below 40 cents an — 
hour. 3 

This does not take into account the 
exceptionally high rents and other 
costs which many war workers have 
to pay in war boom towns. 


All the evidence we can secure 
points to the fact that average straight 
time wages in manufacturing have in- 
creased scarcely more than enough to — 
compensate for the rise in living costs — 
in the period from January, 1941, to 
date. Any real gains in workers’ buy- — 
ing power have been due to overtime 
work and increased employment. 


This fact is most significant, for it 
shows that in spite of substantial 
wage increases given in 1941 and the © 
lesser gains made in 1942, workers 
have made little if any real perma- 
nent advance in income during the 
last year and a half. Unless living 
costs decline or straight time wage — 
rates increase further, workers will 
be no better off when overtime ceases 
and employment declines after the 
war than they were in January, 1941. — 

(P. 518) Wage policies are impor-— 
tant because they have repercussion — 
on production as well as on workers’ — 
standards of living. Workers are not 
seeking to exploit the national emer- 
gency for their own profit but we 
maintain that adequate wages are 
necessary for sustained production — 
ability and for that inner feeling of © 
justice that results from a fair deal. 
The basic attack on stabilization lies 
in the costs written into contracts. 


2 


iit, 


paet 


The determination of wage policies — 
will be the responsibility of the Na- 


a 
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tional War Labor Board under the 
recent order of the President setting 
up the Administration of Economic 
Stabilization. We urge the Federation 
members of this Board to go into the 
problems of wage rates and living 
standards preliminary to _ setting 
standards and making awards and 
that the Federation provide them with 
the necessary technical assistance. 


Wagener Act, Proposed Amendments 
In Re Raiding—(1951, p. 283) Res. 
24: In order to meet the problems 
arising out of raiding tactics of the 
CIO unions, it was proposed: 

In view of this situation, and the 
dangerous consequences arising from 
such raiding attacks against legally 
certified A. F. of L. unions, the 
American Federation of Labor rec- 
ommends the following amendments 
to the Wagner Act, when re-enacted 
by Congress: 


1. Require valid proof of a 51% 
majority by a petitioner against an 
existing certified union, before allow- 
ing NLRB to call an election at an 
organized mill, through: 

(a) A showing of representation of 
51% of the workers in the mill 
through valid signed membership 
cards; and 

(b) Rigid examination by the Board 
of proof presented by the petitioning 
union, through checks of cards against 
the payrolls of the company and sig- 
natures of the workers, before the 
Board is permitted to call an election. 

2. Require the union petitioning for 
an election in an organized mill, on 
a claim of 51% representation, to put 
up a bond that it represents a ma- 
jority; which bond shall be forfeited, 
if it fails to win the election, and be 
split in a fair ratio beween the gov- 
ernment and the raided union. 

This resolution calls for an amend- 
ment of the Wagner Act, when the 
‘Taft-Hartley Act is repealed and the 
Wagner Act is re-enacted. Obviously 
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the proposal is premature. Action 
taken now would be merely a guess 
and at best tentative. Your commit- 
tee believes convention determination 
should be withheld until considera- 
tion is given by Congress to the re- 
enactment of the Wagner Act. 


Wake Island, Et AL, 
(see: Civilian Internees) 


Walsh-Healey Act (also see: Wage 
and Hour Administration; Housing, 
1946; Fair Labor Standards; Wages, 
Prevailing; Rate in Defense Construc- 
tion) 

(1926, p. 217) The A. F. of L. di- 
rects that legislation be introduced in 
the Congress of the U.S. wherein the 
necessary laws shall be amended to 
provide that on all contracts, or work 
done on behalf of the United States 
of America, American labor (citizens 
of the United States) shall be given 
the preference, and that the hours of 
labor and rates of wages of the em- 
ployes so engaged shall conform with 
the prevailing scale of wages, hours 
and working conditions in that com- 
munity and no contractor or agent 
of the United States Government shall 
hire alien labor when citizens are 
available. 


(1930, pp. 104, 256) The bill pro- 
viding that Government contracts 
should be awarded those contractors 
who submitted bids considered as most 
advantageous and satisfactory to the 
Government, was supported but was 
not brought to a vote. The present 
law provides that contracts should be 
awarded to the lowest “responsible” 
bidder. A “responsible” bidder is one 
who can give a bond. Any contractor 
who secures a Government contract 
has no difficulty in securing a bond. 
This permits contractors who employ 
handy men at very low wages to erect 
some of the most important structures 
erected for the Government. 


(1934, p. 401) The U.S. Govern- 
ment has awarded contracts to pri- 


Internees 
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vate business and commercial con- 
cerns for manufacture, construction 
or service without any provision or 
requirement as to the wages to be paid 
to the employes engaged on this work. 
The E.C. is directed to take such ac- 
tion as may be necessary for the en- 
actment of legislation making it man- 
datory that such employes receive the 
prevailing rates of wages prescribed 
by the various trade unions in the 
various industries. 


(1935, pp. 137, 450) One of the most 
important bills introduced in Congress 
and passed by the Senate failed of 
passage in the House. This bill which 
was introduced by Senator Walsh pro- 
vides that all persons who sell to the 
government or enter into any contrac- 
tual relations with it shall conform to 
conditions contained in the specifica- 
tions. The bill aims to eliminate sweat 
shops, the “kick-back” contractors and 
subcontractors and will compel every 
person who sells to the government to 
agree to and observe fair labor con- 
ditions. 


These provisions must be incorpo- 
rated in all contracts for construction 
and for the sale of articles, materials, 
supplies, equipment, or services in- 
cluding contracts for loans or grants 
made to the federal government. This 
measure is designed to establish and 
maintain fair wages on purchases, 
loans or grants where federal funds 
are involved directly or indirectly. Ac- 
cording to the report of the Senate 
Committee on Education and Labor 
the proposed law would end the para- 
doxical and unfair situation in which 
the government on one hand urges 
private employers to maintain and up- 
hold fair wage standards and on the 
other award contracts for supplies and 
construction to the lowest bidder, 


When the bill was considered by 
the Judiciary Committee of the House 
it was decided by a vote of 18 to 7 to 
postpone action until the next ses- 
sion of Congress. The leaders of the 
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National Manufacturers Association 
and the Southern Manufacturers As- 
sociation sought to have the Commit- 
tee reject the bill. 


(1936, pp. 124, 595) S. 3055, passed — 
by Congress and signed by the Presi- 
dent, provided that after September 
28, 1936, all specifications and con- 
tracts involving the purchase of $10,- 
000 or more of supplies, or loans or 
grants, will contain provisions that 
the prevailing rate of wages must be ~ 
paid; employees must not work more 
than eight hours in any day or forty 
hours in any week, and boys under 
sixteen years of age and girls under 
eighteen years of age or convict la- 7 
bor, must not be employed. All work . 
must be done in sanitary buildings — 
and decent surroundings. Sweat- ; 
shops and homework will be elimi- — 
nated so far as these government con- — 
tracts are concerned. Contracts can . 
be canceled if any of these provisions 
are violated. Payments on contracts j 
can be withheld when contractors en- ' 
gage in “kick-back” practices or other 1 
violations. Such payments shall be 
made to the Secretary of Labor who } 
will return it to the defrauded work- — 
ers. s 

The Comptroller General will pre- — 
pare and distribute to every depart- ; 
ment making purchases a list of con- — 
tractors who have violated any pro- § 
vision of the law and they will be de- — 
barred from further bidding for three 
years. The law makes it impossible — 
for what are known as “bid brokers” ? 
to bid. Their plan is to submit low — 
bids and then peddle the contracts to 
sub-contractors at prices that make ~ 
the payment of decent wages impos- 
sible. 

The law does not apply to construc- 
tion work. The Davis-Bacon Act only ~ 
applies to buildings. But there is — 
much other construction work that 
does not come under that law. Every — 
effort was made, but without success, 
to have the law cover all construction 
work. 
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The passage by Congress of the 
Walsh-Healey bill came only after 
persistent agitation. The Walsh bill 
passed the Senate in the first session 
of the 74th Congress. It was referred 
to the Judiciary Committee of the 
House where it slumbered for many 
months. March 2 Representative 
Healey introduced a bill having the 
same purpose as the bill passed by 
the Senate. No action was taken on 
this measure for some weeks. Repre- 
sentatives of the A. F. of L. were per- 
sistent in urging action. Members of 
the committee were interviewed and 
fourteen of the twenty-five pledged 
themselves to vote to report the bill 
favorably. 


The sub-committee to which the bill 
was referred also was not entirely in 
favor of the measure. After much 
pressure the sub-committee reported 
to the full Judiciary Committee. The 
latter on April 30 voted to lay the 
bill on the table by a vote of eleven 
to seven. This aroused the represent- 
atives of Labor who immediately be- 
gan a persistent attack on the mem- 
bers of the committee to reconsider 
their action. 


During consideration in Congress of 
the measure, the President of the A. 
F. of L. several times called upon 
affiliated organizations throughout the 
country to appeal to their respective 
members of Congress to vote for the 
measure. This agitation was kept up 
until June 2, when the Judiciary Com- 
mittee voted to report the Healey Bill 
favorably to the House. The bill was 
reported to the House favorably June 
5 and was placed on the calendar. 
As the days passed it was apparent 
that plans were being laid to see that 
the bill would not be passed. Strenu- 
ous efforts were made by the legisla- 
tive representatives in Washington to 
have the measure considered. Repre- 
sentatives of the A. F. of L. took the 
matter up with Speaker Bankhead and 
through his influence the bill was 
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passed. Stringent penalties are pro- 
vided for violations of the law. 


Prior to the passage of the bill by 
the House of Representatives and 
after it reached the White House, the 
Navy Department and shipping inter- 
ests entered strenuous objections. 
Representatives of every chiseling 
contractor furnishing supplies to the 
government also urged the President 
to refuse to sign the measure. How- 
ever, the first act of President Roose- 
velt on his return to Washington, June 
30, was to approve the measure. 


While the law does not cover all 
contracts made with the government, 
it is believed that the benefits ob- 
tained will be so great that further 
amendments will be made in the fu- 
ture to include all construction work 
and reduce the amount of contracts 
from $10,000 to a lower figure. The 
bill had the approval of the President 
of the U.S. who gave every aid in its 
passage. 


(P. 595) The enactment of the 
Walsh-Healey bill establishes the 
principle that those who enjoy the 
benefits of substantial contracts from 
the Federal Government, must assure 
to their employes the privilege of 
working conditions of at least a mini- 
mum American standard. 


The effective administration of this 
Act has been delayed by the lack of 
a suitable appropriation. 


The Department of Labor is urged 
to provide for the appointment of ac- 
credited workers’ representatives to 
serve on the staff or advisory com- 
mittees of the Department and of each 
of its regional offices, so that the 
working people may have a voice in 
the administration of this Act en- 
acted in their behalf. 


(1937, pp. 154, 503) The A. F. of L. 
has kept in close touch with the ad- 
ministration of the Walsh-Healey 
Law, to make sure that the wage 
earners will derive maximum bene- 
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fits from this legislation. The Fed- 
eration is determined to make every 
effort in the next session of Congress 
to strengthen the terms of this Act 
and to extend the scope of its appli- 
cation. 


(1938, pp. 151, 454) The applica- 
tion of prevailing wage standards has 
been further expanded under the 
Walsh-Healey Act during the past 
year. Since the inception of the Act, 
minimum wage determinations have 
been made by the Secretary of Labor 
in sixteen industries: 


The lowest wage determination fix- 
ed by the Division was 32% cents an 
hour in the South in Men’s Under- 
wear, and Dimension Granite; and the 
highest wage determination is for 
6742 cents an hour in Men’s Hat and 
Cap Industry. 


Since the Act became effective, 
9,754 contracts from 11,402 sources 
subject to the Act were awarded for 
the purchase of commodities needed 
by the Government. They were val- 
ued at approximately one-half billion 
dollars ($549,180,355.03). 


In the majority of inspections vio- 
lations that have been found in the 
field have been rectified through in- 
structions of the Division of Public 
Contracts. There have been eighty- 
six legal hearings for alleged viola- 
tions and fifty-seven of these were 
settled without an appeal. Restitu- 
tions in the amount of $69,393 have 
been received from employers by the 
Public Contracts Division and dis- 
tributed to employees. 


The 8-hour day and the 40-hour 
week with an overtime rate of time 
and one-half for all hours in excess 
of all daily and weekly limits set by 
the law, constitute the standards al- 
ready set by the Act for all those sub- 
ject to the jurisdiction of the Act. 
Only minimum wages call for admin- 
istrative determination. 


To furnish a basis for minimum 
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wage determinations, the Research 
Section of the Division of Public Con- 
tracts surveyed sixty-four industries 
or groups of related industries during 
the past year. In these studies Ma- 
chinery and Allied Products, Electri- 
cal Machinery, Apparatus and Sup- 
plies, and other industrial groups, 
each with a number of large divisions, 
have been considered as single units. 


Wage determinations have been 
scheduled for nineteen industries. 
Panel conferences and hearings have 
been held for thirty-one other indus- 
tries. The Public Contracts Board 
has proposed wage determinations for 


seventeen of these industries, which — 


are being currently studied. During 
the next two months panels and con- 
ferences are scheduled for thirty-three 
industries. 

It is estimated that over 2,000,000 
workers have been directly affected 
and almost 28 per cent of the total 
number of manufacturing employees 
in the United States have received 
the benefits of the Act. 


(P. 161) Amendments to the 


Walsh-Healey Government Contracts — 


Act were introduced in both houses © 
of Congress which would have been — 
of the greatest benefit to Labor if © 


adopted. The present law does not 
apply to contracts under $10,000. An 
amendment reduced this to $2,000. 


Furthermore, they provided that 
any violators of the law would be 


prohibited from getting contracts for 
When the Walsh-Healey — 


three years. 
Act was before Congress it included 


vessels, but this was eliminated be- 


fore passage of the bills. One of the 


amendments proposed in the bills was 
to include the word “vessels” includ-— 


ing “floating equipment and services.” 
This is similar to the amendment 


made to the Big Navy Bill and is very 


important. 


No person under sixteen years of 
age shall be employed nor under 


eighteen in hazardous employment. 


RAS Ay 
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Subcontractors shall be liable to the 
United States for violations or breach 
of contracts. Violations shall be pe- 
nalized at the rate of $10 a day for 
each minor or convict employed in vio- 
lation of the Act. The “kick-back” 
of wages is prohibited. If any em- 
ployees receive less than the legal 
wages due them or less than the over- 
time rate the U.S. shall have the right 
to recover for the employees the sum 
they should receive. For the second 
violation, double the amount will be 
charged, and for any subsequent of- 
fense, triple the amount. In addition 
the U.S. shall have the right to can- 
cel the contract and make open mar- 
ket purchases. 


The bill passed the Senate but the 
House failed to consider it. 


(1939, pp. 124, 412) S. 1032 intro- 
duced in the Senate by Senator Walsh 
of Massachusetts made certain bene- 
ficial amendments to the Walsh- 
Healey Government Contracts Act. 
It reduced the amount of contracts 
from $10,000 to $4,000 and included 
the following representations and 
stipulations: (a) That the contractor 
is the manufacturer of or a regular 
dealer in the supplies to be manufac- 
tured or used in the performance of 
the contract; (b) that all persons em- 
ployed by the contractor in the manu- 
facture or furnishing of the supplies 
required under the contract will be 
paid not less than the minimum wages 
as determined by the Secretary of La- 
bor to be the prevailing minimum 
wages for persons employed on simi- 
lar work or in the particular or simi- 
lar industries or groups of industries 
currently operating in the locality in 
which the supplies are to be manu- 
factured or furnished under said con- 
tract, such minimum wages as deter- 
mined by the Secretary of Labor in 
No case to be less than the applicable 
minimum wages required to be paid 
by employers subject to section 6 of 
the Fair Labor Standards Act of 1938 
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to employes in the particular indus- 
try or industries, or branches thereof, 
for which such minimum wages are 
being determined; (c) that all persons 
employed by the contractor in the 
manufacture or furnishing of the sup- 
plies required under the contract will 
be paid not less than such increased 
minimum wage; (d) that no person 
employed by the contractor shall be 
permitted to work in excess of eight 
hours in any one day or in excess of 
forty hours in any one week; (e) that 
no person under sixteen years of age 
and no convict labor will be employed 
by the contractor in the performance 
of the contract for supplies, and that 
no person under eighteen years of age 
will be employed in any occupation 
or industry which the Secretary of 
Labor has determined to be hazardous 
or injurious to the health of such per- 
sons; (f) that no part of the contract 
for supplies will be performed in any 
plants, factories, buildings or sur- 
roundings or under working conditions 
which are unsanitary or hazardous or 
dangerous to the health or safety of 
the employes. 

All persons who shall be found by 
the appropriate court to have inter- 
fered with or coerced their employes 
in the exercise of their rights to self- 
organization to bargain collectively 
with representatives of their own 
choosing or engage in concerted ac- 
tivities for the purpose of collective 
bargaining or other mutual aid or pro- 
tection shall be contained in a list to 
be distributed by the Comptroller 
General to all agencies of the U.S. 
Unless the Secretary of Labor other- 
wise recommends no contract shall be 
awarded to such persons or firms un- 
til three years have elapsed from the 
date the Secretary of Labor deter- 
mines such breach to have occurred. 
In exercising his power to make rea- 
sonable variations and tolerances from 
minimum wage determinations, the 
Secretary of Labor shall take into ac- 
count the prevailing practices estab- 
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lished by collective bargaining in any 
industry which is the subject matter 
of such determination. 

The bill passed the Senate but no 
action was taken in the House. Feb- 
ruary 24, 1939, the Senate Commit- 
tee on Military Affairs incorporated 
in the National Defense Act the fol- 
lowing proviso: 

“Provided, that for the purpose of 
this Act educational orders shall not 
be considered as contracts for pub- 
lic work or works or for the manu- 
facture or furnishing of materials, 
supplies, articles and equipment to 
carry out the provision of this Act.” 

This meant that airplanes purchas- 
ed to be distributed among colleges 
and schools for the training of pilots 
could be made by cheap labor. Pro- 
test was immediately made to the 
chairman of the committee. It was 
pointed out that if the airplanes were 
built by cheap labor there would be 
no telling how many accidents would 
occur because of incompetent work- 
manship. The provision was stricken 
from the bill. 


(P. 173) The Walsh-Healey Act has 
been in operation for three years. Its 
two major requirements are (1) the 
maximum work-week of 40 hours with 
the payment of time and one-half for 
all hours worked in excess of that 
maximum, and (2) the payment of 
prevailing minimum wages, as deter- 
mined by the Secretary of Labor. 
These requirements apply to all those 
employed in manufacture or furnish- 
ing of materials and supplies for the 
Federal Government under contracts 
valued at more than $10,000. 

Procedures enabling the Secretary 
of Labor to determine what consti- 
tutes the prevailing minimum wage in 
a given industry represent the major 
administrative function under the Act. 
The determination of prevailing mini- 
mum wages usually begins with an 
informal conference held by the Ad- 
ministrator of the Division of Public 
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Contracts and attended by represent- — 
atives of employers and organized la- 
bor in that industry. The object of | 
the informal conference is to get all 
interested parties to agree to the defi- . 
nition of the industry and on the 
method of securing factual evidence © 
on the wage conditions prevailing in — 
the industry. The matter is then re- 
ferred to a board composed of three © 
members and known as the Public 
Contracts Board. This board holds 
public hearings at which wage evi- 
dence is submitted for the record by 
government fact-finding agencies, by 
labor and by employers. The Public — 
Contracts Board considers the evyi- 
dence presented at the hearing and 
transmits its findings and recommen- 
dations to the Secretary of Labor. The 
Secretary considers these recommen- 
dations together with any objections 
that may be offered by the parties — 
concerned. When a final decision is 
issued by the Secretary of Labor, it — 
becomes unlawful for an employer en- — 
gaged on government contract work ~ 
to pay less than the prevailing mini- 
mum wage prescribed by the Secre- 
tary for the industry in the locality. 
Since the inception of the Act, 
which went into effect on September 
28, 1936, to July 1, 1939, some 14,700 
government contracts valued at $1,- 
001,134,142 have been made subject to 
the Walsh-Healey Act. Of these, 
6,396 government contracts valued at 
$528,392,756 have been awarded under 
the Act in the last fiseal year ending 
July 1, 1939. 4 
During that year the Public Con- 
tracts Board has held 24 informal 
panel conferences and conducted 19 
public hearings for the purpose of — 
recommending prevailing minimum 
wages in specific industries. In the 
same period the Board made its ree: 
ommendations to the Secretary of La 
bor as to what the prevailing mini- 
mum wage should be in 19 industries. 
In closing its annual report on the 
operation of the Walsh-Healey Act, 
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the Executive Council stated: The ex- 
perience of the past year further em- 
phasized the need for more expedi- 
tious and more aggressive enforce- 
ment policy if the standards of the 
Public Contracts Act are to become 
fully effective.” 


(1940, pp.138-141, 553) Labor stand- 
ards on work done in the manufacture 
of goods to be supplied to the Federal 
Government under contract have as- 
sumed foremost importance to Labor 
with the launching of the vast defense 
production program in the summer of 
1940. 


The Walsh-Healey Public Contracts 
Act, which provides for the mainte- 
nance of maximum hours and mini- 
mum wages on work done on materials 
and equipment contracted for by the 
Federal Government, has been in ef- 
fect since June 30, 1936. The added 
experience of the past year in the ad- 
ministration of the basic standards re- 
quired by the Act has served to 
strengthen and improve the machin- 
ery which translates the objectives 
embodied in this law by Congress into 
practical operating requirements in 
industry. 


The requirements of the Walsh- 
Healey Act are simple. They call for 
a basic work-week of 40 hours and a 
basic work-day of 8 hours and for 
payment of overtime at the rate of 
time and one-half for all work done 
in excess of these hours. In addition, 
the most important provision of the 
Act requires payment in each industry 
of not less than the wage determined 
by the Secretary of Labor to be pre- 
vailing in that industry. The Act also 
prohibits employment of boys under 
16, girls under 18, and of all convict 
labor. Conditions of safety, sanitation 
and health are also prescribed by the 
Act. 

The Walsh-Healey Act calls for the 
observance of these requirements in 
the performance of government con- 
tracts for the manufacture or furnish- 
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ing of materials, supplies, articles or 
equipment amounting to more than 
$10,000. The requirements of the Act 
apply, in addition, to contracts for the 
construction or equipping of naval 
vessels contracted for after June 30, 
1938. 

The standards of the Act are stated 
in, and made a part of, each govern- 
ment contract covered by its provi- 
sions. When a government contract 
covered by the Act is awarded, the 
contractor agrees to observe these 
standards in the same way as he 
agrees to observe the standards of the 
contract regarding the quality, quan- 
tity and character of the product fur- 
nished. Failure on the part of a con- 
tractor to maintain the labor stand- 
ards is a breach of his contract in 
the same way as his failure to meet 
the manufacturing specifications laid 
down by the Government. 

The most vital provision of the Act 
is the one which calls for the payment 
of “not less than the minimum wages 
as determined by the Secretary of 
Labor to be the prevailing minimum 
wages for persons employed on simi- 
lar work or in the particular or simi- 
lar industries or groups of industries 
currently operating in the locality” in 
which the materials or equipment are 
to be manufactured under contract. 
The requirement to pay a minimum 
wage does not apply to an industry 
until a determination has been made 
by the Secretary of Labor of what 
constitutes the prevailing minimum 
wage. The process of determination 
of what the prevailing minimum wage 
is for a given industry is, therefore, 
all important. The necessary fact- 
finding and study of evidence, on the 
basis of which a prevailing minimum 
wage is recommended to the Secretary 
for determination, is done by the Pub- 
lic Contracts Board which conducts 
public hearings in each industry in 
which a determination is pending. 

During the year ending June 30, 
1940, the Public Contracts Board held 
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eight regular hearings and one re- 
hearing for the purpose of recom- 
mending prevailing minimum wages 
in specific industries. Between July 
1, 1939, and June 30, 1940, final de- 
terminations of prevailing minimum 
wages were made in four industries, 
cement, paper and pulp, small arms 
ammunition and explosives, and fer- 
tilizer manufacturing. 

Since the beginning of operation of 
the Act, prevailing minimum wages 
have been determined for 31 indus- 
tries. It is estimated that these in- 
dustries employ a total of nearly 1,- 
500,000 workers. 

The prevailing minimum wages 
fixed by the Secretary of Labor un- 
der the terms of the Act have ranged 
from a low 25 cents per hour for 
workers employed in the southernmost 
region of the fertilizer industry to a 
high of 70 cents per hour for work- 
ers employed in the cement industry 
in the State of Washington. 

Three of the four wage determina- 
tions made during the past year pro- 
vide for regional differentials, where- 
as only six of the twenty-seven pre- 
vious determinations allowed for a 
differential on a regional basis. In 
all appearances before the Public 
Contracts Board representatives of 
the American Federation of Labor 
have sought to establish a single de- 
termination for each industry under 
consideration. We are of the opinion 
that labor representatives should con- 
tinue to urge upon the Public Con- 
tracts Board a broad interpretation of 
the requirements of the Act in order 
to prevent the undermining of the 
wage structure by setting up geo- 
graphical wage differentials. 

None of the wage determinations 
made during the past year permitted 
any sub-minimum rates for learners 
or handicapped workers. In six of the 
previous determinations employment 
of learners and handicapped persons 
was permitted at less than the mini- 
mum rates. 
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Since the Act went into effect on 
June 30, 1936, the Federal Govern- 
ment has awarded subject to its terms 
27,258 contracts in an amount total- 
ling $2,157,324,159. Of this total 9,- 
065 contracts valued at $761,434,486 
were awarded during the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1941. During July 
and August, 1940, 3,517 contracts 
amounting to $400,066,776 were 
awarded under the terms of the Act. 


During the four years in which the 
Act has been in operation the Divi- 
sion of Public Contracts of the U.S. 
Department of Labor, which has su- 
pervised the enforcement of its mini- 
mum wage and maximum hour provi- 
sions, was able to effect the collection 
and recovery of a total of $345,046 in 
the form of restitutions to workers 
receiving less than the specified mini- 
mum wages. The wages so recovered 
as the result of enforcement proce- 
dure were distributed among 41,082 
workers. 


In addition the Division of Public 
Contracts has rendered formal deci- 
sions finding breaches of contract and 
violations of the Act. These decisions 
called for the payment of $103,093 in 
liquidated damages as well as for the 
payment of an additional $86,000 on — 
the basis of investigations conducted — 
by the Division. 

Despite substantial improvement in 
the enforcement procedure under the 
Act, there is still an urgent need for © 
a more rapid procedure in the han- 
dling of complaints and a stricter 
policy of enforcement. The broader 
coverage of the Act resulting from ~ 
the operation of the national defense — 
program calls for an increase in the 
inspection and enforcement staff of 
the Division and an improvement in — 
the administrative procedures to in- 
sure unimpaired maintenance of the 
standards set up under the Act. 

It is important to note that the Pub- 
lic Contracts Act makes available to 
the Federal Government a significant 
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measure of protection under the na- 
tional defense program in that it re- 
quires that the contract be let only to 
manufacturers of the commodities 
needed or to regular dealers in these 
commodities. This safeguards the 
Government as well as Labor from 
awards of contracts for materials and 
equipment to irresponsible bidders 
who do not maintain a regular estab- 
lishment for the production or sale 
of the materials required by the Gov- 
ernment. Thus bid-brokers, fly-by- 
night traders and other irresponsible 
bidders purchasing materials from un- 
scrupulous or unfair employers are 
barred from participation in defense 
contracts. This safeguard also af- 
fords protection to fair-minded em- 
ployers, whose cost and wage stand- 
ards cannot be undermined by compe- 
tion of employers paying sub-standard 
Wages and engaging in unfair com- 
petitive practices. 


Repeated attempts have been made 
to rescind the application of the Act 
to contracts for defense materials on 
the ground that the application of 
maximum hours and the operation of 
enforcement procedures serves to 
hamper and delay the defense pro- 
gram. Since the provisions of the 
Act do not place a rigid maximum 
restriction upon the hours of work 
permitted but merely call for the pay- 
ment of the overtime rate of time and 
one-half for excessive hours, the ar- 
gument of the opponents of the Act is 
without validity. The experience of 
the past four years has shown, more- 
over, that while the enforcement of 
the basic standards of the Act has in 
no instance served to delay production 
schedules, the application of these 
standards has given the Federal Gov- 
ernment much needed assurance of 
improved quality in production and in- 
creased efficiency resulting from the 
application of these standards. 


We strongly recommend that the 
officers of the American Federation of 
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Labor continue their unremitting ef- 
fort to secure full and unimpaired ap- 
plication of the standards laid down 
in the Walsh-Healey Act to all phases 
of defense production. ... 


(P. 553) This law (Walsh-Healey 
Act) in effect since June, 1936, has 
been more important with the decline 
in relief production and expansion of 
defense production. We note that 
prevailing minimum rates have been 
determined for thirty-one industries 
and the regional variations have been 
asked and granted in a number of 
industries. We approve the position 
of the American Federation of Labor 
in opposing such regional differentia- 
tions and recommend continued efforts 
to maintain the protection afforded 
workers and industries by the provi- 
sion of this law which outlaws irre- 
sponsible bidders and prohibits the 
employment of girls under 18 and 
boys under 16 years of age, together 
with convict labor. 

Our intention has been called to a 
ruling of the Comptroller General 
which if continued would place many 
millions of dollars worth of manufac- 
tured goods outside the operation of 
the law. As a result of the Comp- 
troller General’s ruling the Cessna 
Aircraft Company has obtained ex- 
emption from the provisions of the 
Public Contracts Act on the ground 
that the manufacture of aircraft en- 
gines does not come under the law. 

The ruling is of such grave impor- 
tance that your committee recom- 
mends that the officers of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor be instructed 
to take up this question so that the 
ruling relative to the manufacture of 
aircraft engines and other commodi- 
ties placed on order, be set aside. 

With this recommendation your 
committee moves approval of the 
Council’s report. 


(Amendments)—(1940, pp. 432-3) 
A number of resolutions were sub- 
mitted to the 1940 convention seeking 
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amendment of the Walsh-Healey Act 
to prohibit awarding of contracts by 
the United States Government or its 
Departments or Agencies to business 
concerns which have been found to 
have denied their employees the right 
to organize and to bargain collectively. 
The convention approved Resolution 
91 as follows: 


Whereas—The right of workers to 
bargain collectively through repre- 
sentatives of their own choosing is 
now the law of the land, and 


Whereas—Certain large corpora- 
tions who bid on government con- 
tracts have flagrantly and wilfully vio- 
lated the law by employing coercion 
and intimidation and even by resorting 
to violence to impede or prevent work- 
ers from exercising their rights grant- 
ed to them under the law, and 

Whereas—lIt is intolerable that such 
employers who have wilfully and de- 
liberately violated the law of the land 
shall be enabled to make profits on 
government contracts, and 

Whereas—The Walsh-Healey Pub- 
lic Contracts Act has already estab- 
lished the policy of granting govern- 
ment contracts only to employers who 
have complied with conditions as to 
wages and hours established under 
the Act, Therefore be it 

Resolved — That this Convention 
goes on record in favor of extending 
the Walsh-Healey Public Contracts 
Act to prohibit the granting of gov- 
ernment contracts to concerns which 
have been found by a recognized gov- 
ernment agency to have violated the 
federal statute guaranteeing work- 
ers the right to organize and bar- 
gain collectively, and that every ef- 
fort be made to bring about the en- 
actment of an amendment which will 
embody this change. 


(Pp. 80, 405) Convention directed 
that efforts be continued to secure 
amendment to extend its provisions to 
apply to purchases of $4,000 or over 
instead of the $10,000. 
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(1942, p. 68) E.C. called attention 
to increasing importance of Walsh- 
Healey Public Contracts Act since the 
beginning of the war. The annual re- 
port said in part: 

With the Federal Government rap- 
idly becoming the chief buyer, and ~ 
often the sole buyer of goods pro- — 
duced by American industry, the 
maintenance of basic labor standards 
on all production for Government con- 
tracts, and the operation of the Walsh- 
Healey Public Contracts Act which 
prescribes these standards, have hbe- 
come of foremost importance to La- 
DOPsso ee 


Although substantial upward 
changes in the wage structure oc- 
curred in all industries producing for 
the Government to fill war contracts, 
the pace of prevailing wage determi- 
nation was greatly slowed down dur- 
ing the past year. . 

It was further pointed out that un- 
der the impact of war conditions, 
strong pressure developed to lower — 
the standards of the Act. Heaviest — 
pressure of all was directed toward — 
the elimination of premium overtime ~ 
rates. An amendment to the Act rec- 
ommended to Congress by the Secre- — 
tary of Labor became law on May 13, — 
1942, permitting overtime work at 
straight pay, but only by agreement in 
each case between management and ~ 
unions certified as bona fide by the 
National Labor Relations Board. A 
parallel exemption was cited in an 
amendment to the Wage and Hour ~ 
Law which permits overtime pay at 
straight time provided employment is 
limited to 1 thousand hours of work — 
during any period of 26 consecutive — 
weeks, or, on an annual basis limited — 
to not more than 2,080 hours during — 
any period of 52 consecutive weeks. __ 

Difficulties of enforcement were re- — 
lated briefly by the E.C. in its report — 
despite the fact that there had been © 
an almost 50 percent increase in the — 
field staff due to the unparalleled in- 
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crease in the volume of government 
contracts. 

The merger of inspection activities 
of the Division of Public Contracts 
with the Wage and Hour Division was 
reported. While commending the lim- 
ited merger of the two branches of 
Government, the E.C. made the fol- 
lowing statement in its report: “We 
have no doubt that further coordina- 
tion and consolidation of field work 
and informational services is highly 
desirable. We are unalterably op- 
posed, however, to the complete mer- 
ger of the Division of Public Contracts 
with the Wage and Hour Division of 
the Department of Labor. 


“The Fair Labor Standards Act of 
1938, administered by the Wage and 
Hour Division, has been enacted to es- 
tablish a floor for wages, to protect 
workers against sub-standard condi- 
tions of employment, and to safeguard 
them against the evils of the sweat- 
shop. The Walsh-Healey Public Con- 
tracts Act, on the other hand, merely 
expresses the right of the Federal 
Government to prescribe basic labor 
standards and to require that such 
standards be maintained in the manu- 
facture of all materials and equipment 
it purchases. While the Wage and 
Hour Law sets wage standards which 
are absolute minimum standards, the 
Walsh-Healey Act requires the main- 
tenance of wage standards prevailing 
in the industry. We reiterate our 
view that the determination, adminis- 
tration and enforcement of the pre- 
yailing wage standards under the 
Public Contracts Act need to be 
strengthened, and that they should be 
maintained separate and apart from 
the administration of the minimum 
wage standards through the wholly 
unrelated machinery prescribed by the 
Fair Labor Standards Act. 


“To this end also the Executive 
Council recommends that the Admin- 
istrator of the Public Contracts Act 
and the Secretary of Labor be called 
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upon to reconstitute the Public Con- 
tracts Board, which is responsible for 
determination of prevailing minimum 
wages, in order that the work of the 
Board be expedited and its position be 
strengthened to effectuate fully the 
application of prevailing minimum 
wages on Government contracts as re- 
quired by the statute. We further 
recommend standardization of admin- 
istrative procedures to afford full no- 
tice and opportunity to be heard to 
workers concerned in the case of all 
actions pertaining to or affecting la- 
bor standards established under the 
Act.” 


(P. 546) The convention unani- 
mously adopted the recommendations 
of the convention committee consid- 
ering the section of the Executive 
Council’s Report on LABOR STAND- 
ARDS ON GOVERNMENT CON- 
TRACTS, as follows: 


(1) That the Executive Council 
make every effort to have adequate 
funds appropriated to enable this 
agency to do effective administrative 
work. By the end of this year 50 per 
cent of all production will be for war 
purposes, to which the Public Con- 
tracts Act will be applicable. As the 
report points out, in the fiscal year 
1940-41 government contracts were let 
at the rate of $423,000,000 monthly 
while for 1941-42 it increased to $1,- 
320,000,000 monthly. The administra- 
tion of the Public Contracts Act is of 
basic importance to workers for un- 
der it the Government prescribes and 
enforces basic labor standards. Un- 
der the Act, prevailing minimum rates 
are determined and enforced. The de- 
termination of prevailing minimum 
wages is a different process from the 
fixing of minimum wages under Fair 
Labor Standards so that there is need 
to retain the distinctive machinery 
provided under the law—the Public 
Contracts Board. This Board was 
abolished in recent administrative con- 
solidation. Unless prevailing wage 
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determinations are kept currently 
they fail to record wages in effect 
and may be costly to workers. 


(2) Our second recommendation is 
that the Board be reconstituted. The 
Executive Council reports that mini- 
mum wage determinations were made 
in only three industries during the 
past year. As the year has been 
marked by substantial upward changes 
it is important that the machinery of 
this administration reflect changes 
promptly and effectively. 


(3) Our third recommendation is 
that the Executive Council bring pres- 
sure to bear on the Division to keep 
wage determinations current. 


We note with concern relaxation of 
age standards at which boys and girls 
may be employed in industry and urge 
that boys and girls be allowed to stay 
in school until 18 unless the need for 
industrial manpower becomes more 
urgent. The right of youth for op- 
portunity for adequate preparation 
for the responsibilities of maturity, 
should be denied only as a last resort. 
Furthermore, such relaxation of nec- 
essary basic standards should be for 
the emergency only with provision for 
automatic return to normal standards 
at the end of the emergency. 


(4) We recommend that all relax- 
ation of fundamental labor standards 
should be specifically limited to the 
emergency. 


(5) We recommend that efforts be 
made to have necessary safeguards 
provided for the use of prison labor 
in war production. 

The amendment to law permitting a 
work week of more than 40 hours at 
straight time in limited employment 
of 1,000 hours in 26 weeks or 2,080 
in 52 weeks provided there is an 
agreement in each case between man- 
agement and a union certified as 
bona fide by the National Labor Re- 
lations Board was in the interests of 
administrative simplicity but unfor- 
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tunately it simplified at the lower 
level. 


Most unfortunate was the order 
amending administrative regulation 
to permit the use of prison labor on 
war production without provision for 
standard hours and wages with de- 
ductions for costs maintenance so as 
to remove conditions of unfair compe- 
tition. 

(1943, p. 57) While the enforce- 
ment of the prevailing minimum wage, 
overtime, and other provisions of the 
Public Contracts Act continued to gain 
in importance during the past year, 
labor standards on government con- 
tracts were given but secondary at- 
tention by the combined Wage and 
Hour and Public Contracts Division. 
With the efforts of the Division con- 
centrated on the operations of the 
Wage and Hour Law, no attempt was 
made to keep current the application 
of the labor standards on government 
contracts required by the statute. 
Compliance with the standards pre- 
viously established, however, was con- 
tinued, although on a diminished scale, 
through the combined staff of the 


Wage and Hour and Public Contracts © 


Division. Of the 7,900 cases inspect- 


ed, 2,600 establishments were found ~ 


in violation. Enforcement of the 


standards was based both on com- — 
plaints received by the Division and — 


on-spot checks conducted by the in- 


spection staff. By July 1, 1948, the © 


Division still had a backlog of 12,283 
unadjusted complaints. 


In the course of the year, a num- — 


ber of complaints of violation have 
been received by the American Fed- 
eration of Labor from unions whose 
membership was employed on goy- 
ernment contracts. 
employees had difficulty in ascertain- 
ing whether or not they were covered 
by the Act where the employer re- 


In many instances — 


< 


i 


fused to divulge this information on — 
the ground that it was secret. Inas- — 
much as the Wage and Hour and Pub- — 
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lie Contracts Division has discon- 
tinued publication of government con- 
tracts subject to the Act, it often 
proved difficult to determine whether 
a violation did in fact exist. Since 
a large majority of war contractors, 
through newspaper and magazine ad- 
vertising, outdoor advertising, and 
signs displayed on the plants, publi- 
cize the fact that they are engaged in 
war work, it is felt that the refusal 
of employers to inform employees of 
their status under the Act is without 
justification. The Administrator has 
been urged to provide a requirement 
in the regulations that notices be post- 
ed in all plants covered by the Public 
Contracts Act specifically stating the 
applicable labor provisions. We con- 
cur in this recommendation, and urge 
that steps be taken to make sure of 
its early adoption. We also recom- 
mend that the Administrator of the 
Public Contracts Act be strongly 
urged to revive and fully extend the 
operation of the Walsh-Healey Public 
Contracts Act to the end that mini- 
mum labor standards required by the 
statute be given full application on 
all government contracts. 


(P. 562) Res. 80, relating to prob- 
lems of the building trades workers 
in re prevailing wages, was unani- 
mously adopted as follows: 

Whereas— The Building Trades 
Workers, members of the A. F. of L., 
have been indispensible in the con- 
struction of plants for the manufac- 
ture of implements of war absolutely 
necessary for the successful prosecu- 
tion of the war for the preservation 
of our democratic institutions for this 
and future generations, and 

Whereas—Upon the completion of 
these plants, when production and as- 
sembly lines are in operation, the 
management of said plants refuse to 
pay the prevailing rate of wages to 
Building Trades Mechanics for work 
vitally necessary in the operation of 
said plants, and 
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Whereas—The prevailing rate of 
wages is usually recognized as the 
basic wage scale by private enter- 
prise, the war production plants, most- 
ly under government supervision 
ought to do likewise, and 

Whereas—The continuation of pay- 
ment of wages below the prevailing 
wage scale tends to tear down condi- 
tions obtained through years of bitter 
struggle and to lower the American 
standard of living, therefore be it 

Resolved—That the American Fed- 
eration of Labor exert its influence in 
an endeavor to have all plants operat- 
ing under government contract recog- 
nize the prevailing rate of wages for 
the Building Trades Mechanics. 

Your Committee concurs with the 
objects of this resolution to stabilize 
and unify the wage structure of build- 
ing trades and metal trades mechanics 
and laborers by requiring the pay- 
ment of prevailing rate of wages for 
them in all plants operating under 
government contract. 


(1944, p. 155) It is to be regretted 
that the Public Contracts Act was 
permitted to remain dormant during 
this crucial period of public contract 
activity and that no determinations of 
prevailing minimum wages were made 
during this time. We again urge that 
minimum labor standards required by 
statute be given full application on 
all government contracts and that 
provision be made for prominent post- 
ing of such standards in every estab- 
lishment covered, to make sure that 
the workers are fully informed of 
their rights. 


(P. 587) The following recommen- 
dation of the convention committee 
was unanimously adopted: 

We fully endorse the recommenda- 
tions of the Executive Council that 
determination of prevailing minimum 
wages be revived, that such prevail- 
ing minimum wage standards be made 
fully applicable on all government 
contracts and that aJl labor stand- 
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ards required by the Walsh-Healey 
Act be prominently posted in every 
covered establishment to inform the 
workers concerned of their rights un- 
der the law. Federal government will 
continue to be a large purchaser of 
materials and equipment for military 
operations and for lend-lease, relief 
and other programs. Labor standards 
prescribed by the Act must be applied 
and enforced in the production and 
handling of goods on all such pur- 
chases. To make the prevailing wage 
requirements effective, current and 
up-to-date determinations should be 
made and the Public Contracts Board 
should be reconstituted for that pur- 
pose. Specific assurance should be 
given that all relaxation in standards 
agreed to by labor and now in effect 
would automatically terminate as soon 
as the conditions justifying such re- 
laxations no longer prevail and in no 
event would extend beyond the du- 
ration of the war emergency. We also 
urge that effective safeguards be 
promptly established against the use 
of prison labor on work contracted by 
the federal government. 

With these recommendations, we 
ask that this portion of the Execu- 
tive Council’s report be approved. 


(P. 426) Res. 78, unanimously ap- 
proved: 

Whereas—There has been for the 
past several years loans from the 
government financed under the FHA 
Act to persons and real estate firms 
for building of homes and business 
property, and 

Whereas—This money is in a large 
measure supplied directly or indirect- 
ly by members of organized labor, 
and 

Whereas—It is hardly possible for 
an A. F of L. craftsman to get work 
on these houses because of non-union 
contractors and real estate firms 
building with non-union labor at a 
rate of pay below the prevailing stand- 
ard of wages, and 
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Whereas— The above mentioned 
system tends to lower and keep down 
the living standards all over the coun- 
try, therefore, be it 

Resolved—That the American Fed- 
eration of Labor through its Execu- 
tive Council endeavor to have passed 
by the next Congress of the United 
States an amendment to the FHA Act 
causing the prevailing wage to be 
specified in all cases where the gov- 
ernment insures money for the pur- 
pose of constructing or repairing by 
individuals, real estate firms or con- 
tractors. 


(1946, pp. 153, 606) The report of 
the Executive Council indicates that 
in the course of the wartime years, 
when the volume of government con- 
tracts and government purchases was 
at its peak, the prevailing wage re- 
quirements of the Walsh-Healey Pub- 
lic Contracts Act were rendered in- 
effective because no new prevailing 
wage determinations were made 
throughout the war period. We heart- 
ily concur in the Executive Council’s 
recommendation that prevailing min- 
imum wage standards be newly de- 
termined in the light of changing con- 
ditions and that periodic redetermi- 
nations be required to bring the wage 
standards specified by the Act in con- 
formity with the prevailing levels of 
minimum wages in every industry af- 
fected. We recommend that the offi- 
cers of the American Federation of 
Labor take prompt steps to secure the 
effectuation of the Public Contracts 
Act in full force, terminating all re- 
laxations of standards agreed to dur- 
ing the war. We also recommend re- 
newed action to safeguard wage 
standards against impairment through 
the use of prison labor on work con- 
tracted by the Federal Government. 

With these recommendations, your 
committee recommends the approval 
of this portion of the Executive Coun- 
cil’s report. 

(1947, p. 649) Res. 37 was referred 
to the Executive Council to take up 
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with the affiliated and affected organ- 
izations, so that the most effective 
way of securing the results desired 
can be agreed upon. The resolution 
follows: 

Whereas—The United States Gov- 
ernment, in the employment of skilled 
labor, is following a policy wherein 
there is no central authority; and in 
many cases, members of the skilled 
trades are asked to work for the Fed- 
eral Government at a rate less than 
the prevailing rate in the communi- 
ties where such people are employed, 
therefore, be it. 

Resolved—That it is the consensus 
of this convention that the United 
States Government in the employment 
of skilled mechanics should pay not 
less than the prevailing rate in the 
community where they are employed; 
and that there should be some central 
authority such as the United States 
Civil Service Commission or some 
other commission charged with the 
responsibility of determining what is 
the prevailing rate and seeing that 
such prevailing rate is met by the 


United States Government wherever 


skilled mechanics are employed. 


(1948, p. 183) The most significant 
development in the administration of 
the Public Contracts Act during the 
past year has been the inauguration 
of a program designed to increase the 
minimum wage rates applicable to all 
employees working on government 
contracts. This action has long been 
urged by the American Federation of 
Labor and was undertaken only after 
specific requests for action had been 
made not only by the Federation, but 
also by- numerous affiliated unions. 
The importance of this program to 
revise these industry wage determi- 
nations, most of which were made 
before the war, is highlighted by the 
fact that on June 30, 1948, over $2 
billion in government contracts was 
subject to the Public Contracts Act. 

The first public hearing under this 
new program on January 21 con- 
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cerned the suit and coat branch of 
the uniform and clothing industry. As 
a result of this hearing, the minimum 
wage for all workers in the industry 
employed on government contracts 
was raised from 65 to 85 cents an 
hour for production workers and from 
40 to 65 cents an hour for so-called 
auxiliary workers. Although this is 
the only new determinatiton that has 
been made by the Secretary of Labor, 
hearings have been held in other 
branches of the uniform and clothing 
industry, in the hat and cap industry, 
and in the textile industry, in all of 
which American Federation of Labor 
international unions have participated. 
In addition, arrangements are being 
made to hold hearings in the glove, 
flint glass, and furniture industries, 
which will involve A. F. of L. inter- 
national unions. The research staff of 
the Federation has been cooperating 
with the particular international un- 
ions concerned with these industries 
in order to assist them in presenting 
the most effective case possible for 
an increased minimum wage. 

The importance of this new pro- 
gram transcends the significance of 
the enforcement work under the ex- 
isting wage determinations which has 
been proceeding under the same han- 
dicaps as the enforcement work under 
the Fair Labor Standards Act. Dur- 
ing this fiscal year, a total of 1,559 
establishments operating under the 
Public Contracts Act were inspected. 
Of these 593, or 38 percent, were in 
violation of the overtime, minimum 
wage, or child labor provisions of the 
Act, the majority of which concerned 
the overtime provisions. Because of 
the significance of the new program, 
we urge the Department of Labor to 
hasten its completion, even at the 
cost, if necessary, of reducing en- 
forcement standards below existing 
levels. 

(Wage and Hour Administration )— 
(p. 452) This section of the E.C. 
report summarizes the administrative 
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problems besetting the Labor Depart- 
ment’s Wage and Hour Division in 
administering during the past year 
the Fair Labor Standards Act and the 
Walsh-Healey Public Contracts Act. 

The report brings out the manner 
in which the inspection work of the 
division has been hampered by inade- 
quate funds. It is to be hoped that 
the new Congress will remedy this de- 
fect so that the division can effective- 
ly enforce the statute. 


Probably the most significant de- 
velopment during the past year has 
been the program inaugurated by the 
division of raising the minimum wage 
rates under the Public Contracts Act. 
Several new minimums have already 
been set in industries in which the 
A. F. of L. affiliates have been inter- 
ested. This action not only sets 
higher wage rates in particular in- 
dustries but also lends support to the 
efforts of the A. F. of L. to raise the 
general minimum wage under the 
Fair Labor Standards Act. We urge 
the division to continue this policy 
until all wage determinations under 
the Public Contracts Act have been 
brought up to date. 


(1949, p. 165) In its report on La- 
bor Standards on Government Con- 
tracts, the Executive Council closed 
with the following: 

The importance of this program is 
difficult to overestimate. In view of 
the number and value of government 
contracts, it is exceedingly important 
that these contracts are not being 
utilized as the means for subsidizing 
those business firms which fail to 
maintain minimum labor standards. 
We urge the Department of Labor to 
accelerate this program so that dur- 
ing the coming year all minimum 
rates under the Walsh-Healey Act 
will be brought up to date with the 
prevailing wage practices throughout 
American industry. 


(P. 464) Now that the minimum 
rate under the Wage and Hour Law 
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is being raised to 75 cents this com- 
mittee feels that it is particularly im- 
portant that the Wage and Hour 
Division of the Labor Department be 
given sufficient funds to conduct an 
effective enforcement campaign. There 
is no value in an increased minimum 
wage which cannot be effectively en- 
forced for lack of sufficient funds and 
personnel. 


The report pointed out that the De- 
partment of Labor, to supplement its 
activities under the Fair Labor 
Standards Act, is also revising the 
wage determinations under the Pub- 
lic Contracts Law. A number of 
American Federation of Labor unions 
have been instrumental in raising the 
wage determinations affecting indus- 
tries under their jurisdiction. We 
urge the Labor Department to con- 
tinue its efforts to revise these Walsh- 
Healey minimum rates as liberally as 
possible so that within the coming 
year all the out-of-date minimum 
rates will have been revised. 


(1952, p. 446) The Walsh-Healey 
Public Contracts Act requiring ad- 
herence to minimum standards is par- 
ticularly important at this time when 


government contracts play such a 


large part in the economy. An all-out — 
drive has been launched by the reac- — 
tionary forces to destroy the effec- 


tiveness of this legislation. The at- 
tempt to do so at the end of the last 


session of Congress by amendments — 
to the Defense Production Act, which ~ 


would have virtually repealed this — 
law, were successfully foiled by our — 


determined opposition. We were suc- 


cessful in warding off all but the 
minor weakening amendments offered 


and should be ready to forestall a 
renewed attack in the coming Con- 


gress. 


We note with deep satisfaction that 
the Secretary of Labor has denied the 


vi 


exemption of the cannery workers 


from the protection of the Public Con- 
tracts Act. We commend the Secre- 
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tary of Labor for his forthright action 
whereby he responded to the appeal 
of the American Federation of Labor 
and reversed his previous decision 
granting such exemption. 

Unreasonable limitation of funds 
made available by Congress to the 
Department of Labor has prevented 
the making of the necessary deter- 
minations of prevailing minimum 
wages required by the Public Con- 
tracts Act. We insist that the De- 
partment of Labor be given sufficient 
funds to enable it to administer prop- 
erly and effectively these protective 
standards whose maintenance Con- 
gress has directed by law. We ask 
that our affiliates take the necessary 
steps to assure adequate representa- 
tion at hearings held by the depart- 
ment to determine the prevailing 
minimum wages and otherwise assist 
in the effectuation of the labor stand- 
ards under the Walsh-Healey Act. 

With these comments and recom- 
mendations, your committee recom- 
mends the adoption of this portion of 
the Executive Council’s Report. 


(Amendments Opposed)—(1954, pp. 
383, 472) Res. 31: 

Whereas — The passage of the 
Walsh-Healey Act in 1936, providing 
for the setting of wages at prevailing 
rates in the manufacture of goods un- 
der government contract, was a mile- 
stone in Labor’s progress, and 

Whereas—This Act served notice 
that federal funds would not be used 
to undermine existing wage standards 
which are particularly important in 
an industrial economy in which gov- 
ernment expenditures account for a 
significant portion of the national 
product, and 

Whereas—The effectiveness of the 
Act has been seriously impaired since 


our last convention as a result of the 
adoption, in 1952, of the Fulbright 


Amendment which provides, among 
other things, for judicial review of all 
wage determinations made by the De- 
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partment of Labor under the Public 
Contracts Act and specifies that any 
interested person can request a court 
review of any legal question connected 
with a determination, with the result 
that employers are encouraged to de- 
lay enforcement by challenging, in the 
courts, either the amount of the de- 
termination or its application on a 
nationwide basis, and 


Whereas—In February, 1953,a min- 
imum wage determination of $1.00 an 
hour was made under the Walsh- 
Healey Public Contracts Act for the 
cotton, silk and textile industry, and 
immediately the legality of a nation- 
wide rather than a regional, deter- 
mination was challenged with the re- 
sult that today more than a year later 
the case is still in the courts and the 
effect of the wage determination has 
thus been nullified, and 


Whereas—The same thing happened 
recently in the woolen and worsted in- 
dustry wherein a $1.20 an hour min- 
imum wage determination, originally 
proposed over 14 months ago by the 
late Secretary of Labor, was finally 
approved in April, 1954, only to be 
contested in the courts, and 

Whereas—There is real danger that 
reactionary forces, emboldened by 
this success, will attempt further to 
weaken the Act by trying to revive 
previous proposals which would re- 
quire the determination of prevailing 
wage standards on the minimum in a 
“city, town, village or other civil sub- 
division” and permit the exemption of 
a standard-type product sold in the 
open market, and 

Whereas — The reactionary forces 
of the country, through the National 
Association of Manufacturers and 
Chambers of Commerce, now seek to 
obstruct further the operation of the 
Act by denying adequate funds for its 
enforcement, therefore, be it 

Resolved—That the 73rd Conven- 
tion of the American Federation of 
Labor, urge the immediate repeal of 
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the Fulbright Amendment and oppose 
all further amendments to the Walsh- 
Healey Act which would restrict its 
operation or subvert its objectives. 

(Amendments)—(P. 496) The con- 
vention approved the following com- 
mittee recommendations for needed 
amendments to the Walsh-Healey 
Act: 

1. Full and unchallengeable author- 
ity should be restored to the Secre- 
tary of Labor to issue minimum wage 
determinations on an industry-wide 
basis. 

2. The provisions in the law re- 
stricting and impairing the effective- 
ness of minimum labor standards, es- 
tablished by the Secretary of Labor, 
added to the law by the Fulbright 
Amendment of 1951, should be re- 
pealed. 

3. The statutory workweek under 
this Act should be amended to con- 
form to our recommendation for a 35- 
hour workweek under the Fair Labor 
Standards Act. 

War (also see: World Peace; War 
Production; War Labor Board; War 
Production Board; Post-War; Euro- 
pean War; Defense, Labor Policy; 
Combined Labor War Board; Hawaii, 
Labor and War; Maritime Legisla- 
tion; Aid to Britain; Communism; 
Manpower Commission) 

(1940, pp. 201-206) A forthright 
statement of the implications to Labor 
involved in the war in Europe was 
presented to the convention. In trac- 
ing the background of the actual war 
itself, attention was directed to the 
fact that “the revolutionary move- 
ment to displace social and economic 
organization began in Russia led by 
a small group of Communists who 
believed that revolutionary ends jus- 
tified force and included ethical stand- 
ards and religious institutions in the 
social order they hoped to destroy. 
They denied tolerance to any oppos- 
ing point of view. Such a revolution 
of destruction has no common ground 
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with a democratic nation and makes 
impossible any basis for international 
relations and confidence. Under a de- 
mocracy tolerance of individual be- 
lief grows from realization of the 
value of human life and assurance of 
equal opportunity to all.” The part 
played by Great Britain in the open- 
ing months of the war was set forth 
in Report of the E.C. which said in 
part: 

The full force of the revolution of 
destruction has been turned against 
Great Britain in the Battle of Britain. | 
The fate of this last democratic ma 
tion of Europe is of importance to 
every other democratic country 
throughout the world. If Great Brit- 
ain wins the Battle of Britain, de- 
mocracy wins. If Great Britain is 
defeated, then America and democ- 
racy are increasingly menaced and 
our peaceful pursuit of life is seri-— 
ously threatened. The threat of war 
will be brought nearer to our homes 
land as well as to our homes. 


So long as Great Britain success-— 
fully resists the attack being made 
upon her, as she is now doing, we in 
America can feel reasonably safe. 
The Atlantic Ocean and Great Britain 
stand as a barrier of protection to. 
America. 


It is quite logical and sound, 
therefore, that we in America would 
manifest a deep interest in the Battle 
of Britain. She stands as the a 
outpost in the Old World in defe 
of democracy and the democratic 
form of government. Figuratively 
speaking, she stands as the first line 
of defense against totalitarian ag- 
gression in the Western Henisahaay 
We hope and pray Great Britain will 
win. Our sympathies go out to her 
people, the men and women who make 
up the British Trade Union Congress, 
and to all who are fighting a heroi 
battle against tremendous odds. W 
favor the extension of all help and 
assistance possible to Great Britain 
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in her hour of need, on the part of 
our government, short of war itself.” 


(P. 202) . . . Whichever way the 
Battle of Britain may be decided, the 
democratic countries of the New 
World must be prepared to defend the 
New World against invasion and con- 
quest. The U.S. has a responsibility in 
this crisis not only for defense but 
for leading in the development of 
machinery for international coopera- 
tion and the marketing of agricul- 
tural and industrial output in support 
of democratic ideals . . 


(P. 526) In acting on the report of 
the E.C. on the subject of “War in 
Europe,” the convention adopted the 
following: 


The report indicates that which- 
ever way the Battle of Britain may 
be decided, will depend the rebirth or 
the death of trade unionism in the 
Old World. 


The Executive Council indicates 
that the Western Hemisphere, with 
its existing trade union movement, 
cannot escape from the results of the 
savage, brutal, unjustified warfare 
now desolating Europe. 


The report further makes it mani- 
fest that our trade union movement 
cannot escape from the consequences, 
and that it is essential that we should 
give every possible activity to the de- 
fense of our borders, including the 
Western Hemisphere, so that a free 
trade union movement may continue 
to function within our hemisphere, 
and serve as an energizing power to 
assist in reorganizing the trade union 
movement after the present war is 
terminated. 


In addititon your committee calls 
attention to the fact that as we meet 
in convention in New Orleans, hun- 
dreds of thousands of trade unionists 
in Europe who, but a few months ago, 
depended for their protection upon 
their trade unions, are now prisoners 
of war, compelled to work as such 
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under the brutal administration of the 
Axis powers. 


In connection with this portion of 
the Executive Council’s Report, spe- 
cial consideration is given to the sub- 
ject of defense. 


Your committee joins with the Ex- 
ecutive Council in expressing the fer- 
vent hope and prayer that Great 
Britain will win, recognizing with the 
Council that she stands as the last 
outpost in the Old World in the de- 
fense of democracy and the democra- 
tie form of government. Our sym- 
pathies go out to her people, the men 
and women who make up the British 
Trades Union Congress, and to all who 
are fighting a heroic battle against 
tremendous odds. 


We join in the recommendation of 
the Executive Council in favoring the 
extension of all help and assistance 
possible to Great Britain in her hour 
of need on the part of our govern- 
ment short of war itself. We concur 
with this portion of the Executive 
Council’s Report. 


(Effects of the War on Free Trade 
Unions in Europe)—(P. 204) In a 
detailed report on the possible effects 
of the war in Europe, the E.C. pointed 
out that the preceding year witnessed 
“the constantly increasing destruction 
of free trade unions in Continental 
Europe by the successful aggression 
of Germany, Russia and Italy against 
their smaller and weaker neighbors. 
Although there is no detailed infor- 
mation available about the fate of 
free trade unions in these conquered 
countries we know that they cannot 
exist for long in the lands ruled by 
the Nazi, Communist and Fascist dic- 
tators. We know that the destruction 
of a free labor movement is an in- 
evitable corollary of a ruthless, ag- 
gressive war economy.” 

Since free trade unions the world 
over have been opposed to militarism 
and territorial aggression, the Nazi 
Party first suppressed the trade un- 
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ions and Labor within Germany it- 
self. . . . Freedom of association and 
assembly was abolished and hours of 
work were greatly lengthened. 

The report briefly covered develop- 
ments in the trade union field in Ger- 
many, Austria, Czechoslovakia, Po- 
land, Norway, Denmark, Luxembourg, 
Holland, Belgium, France, Latvia, 
Esthonia, and Lithuania. The meth- 
ods followed in each country were 
after a pattern. . .. The free trade 
union headquarters are surrounded 
and occupied, their bank funds and 
liquid assets seized. Union leaders 
are arrested on trumped-up charges, 
placed in concentration camps and 
many of them executed. With their 
leaders arrested and reduced to 
silence, their publications suspended, 
and their headquarters confiscated by 
the enemy, the workers are without 
defense. For them social legislation 
and individual rights have ceased to 
be a reality. Established law gives 
way to “the authority of occupation” 
which regulates according to its will 
hours of work, wages, prices, food ra- 
tions and the curfew. To the bitter- 
ness of defeat is added in full meas- 
ure the humiliation of slavery... . 


(P. 526) The convention to which 
the above report of the E.C. was re- 
ferred, submitted a statement which 
was unanimously adopted in which it 
was stated, in part: 

Reference is made to the effects 
of the war upon the trade union move- 
ment of Europe, and the destruction 
of that movement in all countries 
where the Axis powers have secured 
control. . 


Whichever way the Battle of Brit- 
ain may be decided, will depend the 
rebirth or the death of trade unionism 
in the Old World... . 

The Western Hemisphere, with its 
existing trade union movement, can- 
not escape from the results of the 
savage, brutal, unjustified warfare 
now desolating Europe. 
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The report further makes it mani- 
fest that our trade union movement 
cannot escape from the consequences, 
and that it is essential that we should 
give every possible activity to the de- 
fense of our borders, including the 
Western Hemisphere, so that a free 
trade union movement may continue 
to function within our hemisphere, 
and serve aS an energizing power to 
assist in reorganizing the trade union — 
movement after the present war is 
terminated. ] 


(Labor Policy) (A. F. of Lal 
(1942, p. 180) The shock of Pearl 
Harbor was quickly followed by a 
message from President Roosevelt to 
Congress, and a declaration of war. 
President Green immediately called 
the Executive Council to meet in spe-— 
cial session. That meeting, held De- 
cember 15, 1941, adopted the follow-— 
ing declaration: 


At a specially called meeting of the 
Executive Council of the American 
Federation of Labor, a careful ap-_ 
praisal of the situation which was 
created by the recent infamous and 
treacherous action of the Japanese 
Government was made. Each member 
in attendance at the meeting was 
moved by feelings of righteous indig- 
nation and a determination to compel — 
the Government of Japan to pay in- 
full measure for the dastardly attack 
made upon our Government on the 
morning of December 7, 1941. 


The attack made by the Japanese 
Government was, in our opinion, part 
of a plan previously agreed upon by 
the Axis powers. The secrecy, trick- 
ery and treachery employed by the 
Japanese Government in launching it 
is characteristic of action heretofore 
taken by the totalitarian nations. 

The declaration of war made 
against the United States by Hitler 
and Mussolini was a logical sequence 
to the understanding which preva 
among the Axis powers. 


Now our nation is involved in wae 
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We face these realities and facts with 
a solemn and unchangeable determi- 
nation that Japan and her allies must 
be defeated at any cost. Neither 
time, circumstances, difficulties or dis- 
appointments must interfere with the 
achievement of this purpose. 


The devastating tyranny which 
threatens freedom in all lands has 
now struck at our symbols of freedom 
and liberty. The seriousness of this 
danger was made clear and convincing 
when the Axis group launched a sud- 
den and deadly assault upon our for- 
tifications and our dependencies at 
the moment when their peace envoys 
were conferring with representatives 
of our government. Good faith, hon- 
est dealing, frankness, honesty and 
integrity are words that were never 
included in the Japanese code of pro- 
cedure. They know not the meaning 
of these terms because only trickery, 
deception, dishonesty and treachery 
influence and inspire them in actions 
which they take. 


The blow struck at Pearl Harbor 
and our islands in the Pacific has re- 
sounded throughout our nation as a 
call to service. Nothing that has ever 
happened has served better to unite 
all classes of people in America, both 
in spirit and in purpose. 

We are now at war—not only 
against Japan but against all the Axis 
powers. No group of our people can 
indulge in speculation as to what the 
future course of our nation must be. 
We have been forced to make a mo- 

-mentous decision. We have chosen 
our course and there can be no turn- 
ing back. We must drive through, 
crush, defeat and subdue our enemies 
-—those who have declared war 
against us. The preservation of our 
‘common heritage, of our freedom, 
‘liberty and democracy—all those 
‘things which are as precious as life 
‘itself—is at stake. Our free institu- 
tions must be preserved. Our liber- 
‘ties must be protected. In the race 
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between totalitarianism and freedom, 
democracy must win. 


The call of the hour is for service 
and sacrifice. Labor has much at 
stake, perhaps more than any other 
group which is included in our social, 
national and political life. It is thor- 
oughly conscious of the issues which 
hang in the balance. Speaking, as we 
do, out of an understanding of the 
heart and mind of Labor, we can as- 
sure the nation that Labor is ready 
and willing to render exalted service. 
The value of that service will compare 
with the kind rendered by our heroes 
in the air, on the battlefields and on 
the high seas. 


The first line of war service is in 
the factories, the mills, the mines and 
the transportation system of the na- 
tion. These workers serving in the 
important field of production and 
transportation must not falter in their 
devotion and service to our nation. 
They must measure up to the high 
standard of excellency established by 
the skill, genius, training and service 
of American Labor. Success in the 
air, on the battlefields or on the high 
seas is impossible without an ade- 
quate supply of war material of all 
kinds. The instrumentalities of war 
must be produced by the workers of 
our nation. They must be supplied to 
the army and navy in full measure. 


The Executive Council profoundly 
declares that no worker must ever 
shirk his duty or withhold from the 
government a full measure of service. 
Our pledge to give, to work and to 
sacrifice will be redeemed just in pro- 
portion as our workers give their all, 
constantly, continuously and without 
interruption to the people of our own 
nation and to the cause of democracy 
throughout the world. 

In this crucial hour, fraught with 
grave consequences, the Executive 
Council calls upon the members of the 
American Federation of Labor to 
reach new heights of production and 
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to exemplify in daily service their de- 
votion to our government and their 
determination to defeat tyranny, des- 
potism and treachery throughout the 
world. We must place Americanism 
above and beyond every other con- 
sideration. 

It is the considered opinion of the 
Executive Council that this objective 
can be reached through full and com- 
plete compliance with the following 
stipulations: 

1. That a “no strike” policy shall 
be applied in all war and de- 
fense material production indus- 
tries. This means that all work- 
ers employed in war and defense 
material industries should vol- 
untarily relinquish the exercise 
of the right to strike during the 
continuation of the existing state 
of war except where mediation, 
conciliation or arbitration is re- 
fused by employers. 

2. That a national agency similar 
to the War Labor Board which 
functioned during the World 
War be created by executive or- 
der for the purpose of dealing 
promptly with grievances, dif- 
ferences and complaints which 
may arise between employers 
and employees. Existing labor 
stabilization agreements or un- 
derstandings and their adminis- 
tration shall in no way be in- 
terfered with or be impaired. 


3. That through the utilization of 
such agency, mediation, concili- 
ation and voluntary arbitration 
be substituted for strikes and 
lockouts in all war and defense 
production industries. 

4. That the mediation and concili- 
ation service of the government 
be strengthened and, if neces- 
sary, increased so that it may 
be made quickly available for 
use in the settlement of griev- 
ances and disputes which may 
arise. 
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5. That due regard for the health, 
safety, and welfare of workers — 
must be accorded them if and 
when they are called upon to 
work overtime or in plants which © 
may be placed upon a double 
shift or continuous working time 
basis. In all such situations the 
standard 40-hour workweek shall 
be maintained and protected as_ 
a basis for wages paid and the 
standard rule for overtime pay 
religiously observed. 


No one can adequately appraise the ~ 
value of the service or the extent of 
said service which the membership of 
the American Federation of Labor is 
in a position to render to the govern- 
ment. We offer it freely and without 
reservation. No citizen of the republic 
shall give less. This character of 
service has been given by the mem- 
bers of the American Federation of 
Labor during the period since the na-— 
tional emergency was declared. 


Liberty, freedom and democracy 
are principles which are very near 
and dear to the heart of every work- — 
ing man and woman. They under- — 
stand and know, without a shadow of 
doubt, that if tyranny and totalitari- — 
anism win, free democratic trade un- _ 
ions, democracy and freedom pass out. — 
Life under regimentation, as it exists 
among laboring people of totalitarian — 
nations, would mean very little to 
American workers who from the birth — 
of the Republic to the present time © 
have been permitted to enjoy liberty, — 
freedom and democracy. We cherish — 
fondly within our hearts and lives — 
these priceless blessings guaranteed — 
under the Bill of Rights adopted 150 — 
years ago today. In order to protect — 
them and to defend them we offer our — 
service and our lives to our govern- 
ment. 4 

This special session of the Execu- — 
tive Council was followed by a-con- — 
ference with the officers of all inter- 
national and national unions on De 
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cember 16, 1941. That conference 
adopted the following declaration of 
policy: 

We, the officers of the American 
Federation of Labor and of national 
and international unions in affiliation 
with the American Federation of 
Labor, assembled this 16th day of 
December, 1941, have _ carefully, 
thoughtfully and patriotically consid- 
ered the war emergency into which 
our nation and its people have been 
plunged and as well the declaration 
of principles and of policies submitted 
by the Executive Council and as 
adopted and approved by it yesterday, 
December 15, 1941. 

We, unhesitatingly and unequivo- 
cally, place ourselves in full accord 
with the principles, policies and pro- 
cedures outlined by the Executive 
Council. 

As citizens, as workers, as trade 
unionists of a free land, we declare 
the overshadowing issue in the pres- 
ent crisis is the safeguarding of the 
priceless heritage of freedom, of lib- 
erty and the preservation of democ- 
racy. The United States is now at 
war with the Axis powers testing 
whether democracy will endure or 
tyranny and despotism will triumph— 
whether men and races will be free 
or be enslaved. 


The issue is squarely and starkly 
set before the American people, 
whether the forces of Hitlerism and 
of despotism, both in the East and 
the West, or the forces of democracy 
and freedom are to survive. We dare 
not, we must not, delude ourselves. 
This is a life and death struggle. We 
are, in very truth, fighting for survi- 
val of all we hold dear. Everything 
that we have, our possessions, our 
resources, our manpower—must be 
coordinated, not only to defeat the 
world conspiracy to enslave all peo- 
ples to the dream and will of a few 
irresponsible despots but to insure 
our liberties, to restore the freedom 
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of all peoples of the world and to lay 
the foundations for a real and endur- 
ing peace among the nations of the 
world. 


Labor’s stake in this struggle is 
clear, definite and fundamental. 
Wherever despotism and dictatorship 
threaten free governments the very 
foundations of the labor movement 
are challenged. Labor dare not blind 
itself to the significance of this cru- 
cial hour. Labor cannot remain silent 
in the face of the existing danger, 
not only to itself but to everything 
to which the free trade union move- 
ment is devoted—aye, the very right 
of organization and of freedom of the 
individual. 


In this crisis the American Federa- 
tion of Labor, representing more 
than 5,000,000 wage earners, with 
federated branches in every state, 
with hundreds of central labor bodies 
in many of our cities and with thou- 
sands upon thousands of local unions 
spread throughout the land, hereby 
reaffirms its loyalty to the principles 
underlying our government and 
pledges to the President of the United 
States, to the Congress and to the 
people of America its undivided sup- 
port for the most vigorous and rigor- 
ous prosecution of this war until final 
victory is ours. 


We declare that in this crisis the 
one fundamental need is for unity of 
action. Disunity means destruction. 
The successful prosecution of the war 
requires that all of the energies of 
all our people, regardless of race, 
color or creed, be concentrated to a 
common purpose. We, therefore, call 
upon management of American in- 
dustries and the leaders of govern- 
ment to join in a program of coop- 
erative action to make our nation not 
only the mighty arsenal of world 
democracy but as well a source of 
hope, of encouragement and of as- 
surance to the enslaved peoples 
everywhere. We call upon industry 
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to share with us the added responsi- 
bilities entailed in maintaining peace- 
ful and cooperative relations. We 
urge that the leaders of industry join 
with us in keeping the fires of indus- 
try burning and alive and help keep 
secure the pillars of freedom and of 
democracy. 

We regret sincerely and are deeply 
concerned with the destructive rivalry 
in organization that has beset the 
American labor field for the past few 
years. We hold all such rivalries and 
jurisdictional conflicts have no place 
in an emergency such as faces Amer- 
ica and the world today. We, there- 
fore, renew our offer for unity in the 
labor movement and for the common 
defense of our nation against mortal 
danger. We hope our call to this end 
may not be in vain. 

We too call upon the National 
Labor Relations Board to desist from 
the formulation or enforcement of 
any policy, procedure or decision that 
may create dissention or intensify 
existing differences and conflicts in 
the household of organized labor. 


We likewise urge that those in goy- 
ernmental position of authority in this 
moment of national peril forego their 
unjustified attacks upon trade union 
organizations and their legitimate 
functions. 


We declare that the right of wage 
earners to collective bargaining and 
to function freely and fully in the 
legitimate sphere designed for them 
is a fundamental condition which 
gives opportunity for economic free- 
dom and social advancement. These 
rights and opportunities must not be 
impaired. While we reject repressive 
Labor legislation and insist upon the 
preservation of the essential democra- 
tic right of workers to cease work 
collectively as a last and final resort, 
we nevertheless pledge ourselves to 
forego the exercise of this right dur- 
ing the war emergency and to prefer 
submission of pending differences with 
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employers to approved facilities and 
processes for voluntary mediation, 
conciliation and arbitration. We most 
heartily endorse the “no-strike” pol- 
icy voluntarily assumed by all divi- 
sions and character of Labor as an- 
nounced by the Executive Council. 
Labor needs no restrictions upon the 
right to strike, when to cease produc- 
tion is to strike at the very heart of 
the nation. Labor will produce, and 
produce without interruption. 


We commend the Executive Council 
for its recommendation that there be 
created a War Labor Board similar 
to that which functioned so success- 
fully during the last World War. We 
believe the general principles then 
enunciated for the guidance of this 
board should be made the policy of 
this hour, namely, that neither Labor 
nor Management should take advan- 
tage of such an agency to prosecute 
either’s advantages at the expense of 
the other’s, that industrial relations 
be preserved and that every stoppage 
of work essential to adequate national 
defense be avoided and averted. In 
this regard we hold that the work 
and service of all our people are in- 
extricably interwoven and involved 
whether engaged directly in war or 
defense work or whether applied to 
the necessities, safety, comfort or 
convenience of our civilian population. 
Total war today is no longer con- 
fined to the military forces of the 
land but embraces as well the civilian 
population — young and old, men, 
women and children alike. { 

Experience has demonstrated that 
protective labor legislation and hour 
standards are for the purpose of con- 
serving workers in order to make 
possible sustained maximum produc- 
ing power. They are the safeguards 
to national well being. In war emer- 
gencies there may be temporary need 
for abolishing some standards or for 
modifying special standards for spe- 
cial industries. All such modifications 
and changes, however, should be the 
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result of proven need and should be 
approved in advance by representa- 
tives of the workers. The same is 
true of protective Labor and employ- 
ment standards established through 
collective bargaining and trade union 
agreements. 

To assure an uninterrupted flow of 
production and the maximum of de- 
fense effort, organized labor should 
be accorded by government adequate 
and effective representation of its 
own choosing in all defense planning 
and execution. The validity of such 
participation by Labor in all our 
emergency efforts and undertakings 
is fully justified and its efficiency is 
demonstrated beyond peradventure of 
doubt in the experience of the British 
Government policy. Then, too, our ex- 
perience in the last World War con- 
firms the soundness of this policy. 
American organized labor is anxious 
to contribute all its efforts in all 
directions for the achievement of our 
country’s impregnable defense and 
for a speedy and complete victory for 
the forces of humanity over brutality, 
of freedom and democracy over tyr- 
anny and despotism. 

In addition to calling upon untiring 
and uninterrupted activities of our 
members to produce an overabundance 
of the supplies and equipment essen- 
tial to a total war and in providing 
adequately for necessities and com- 
forts of our civilian population, we 
are mindful that many of our mem- 
bers, and members of their families, 
have been and will be called to the 
military services of our land. We 
pledge to them every possible aid and 
a full measure of devotion. It shall 
be our purpose not alone to sustain 
the military forces of our land but as 
well to safeguard the interests of our 
civilian population and hold secure the 
liberties and freedom of all our peo- 
ple in this greatest of all emergencies. 

We further pledge ourselves to 
bring these declarations of policies 
and procedures to the attention of 
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our respective local unions and gen- 
eral membership with direction that 
the principles and practices herein de- 
clared for and made imperative by the 
necessities of the occasion be fully 
and immediately complied with with- 
out hesitation or equivocation. 


Inspired by these ideals of human- 
ity, of liberty and justice and as 
herein declared a fundamental na- 
tional policy, we call upon the work- 
ing men and women of all America— 
indeed upon all lovers of humanity 
and of freedom—to unite in unani- 
mous support of the President of our 
nation, and its allies, for the prose- 
cution of total war and for the per- 
petuity and preservation of democ- 
racy here and throughout the world. 


(P. 25) In the Introduction to its 
annual report, the Executive Council 
made the following direct statement 
of Labor support for the government 
in the war effort: 


In the year since our last conven- 
tion our country has entered the World 
War as a combatant, after formally 
declaring war on the Axis nations. 
Fateful as this step was of heavy 
sacrifices, Labor as well as other 
groups stands squarely behind the 
administration in support of the ac- 
tion taken. The issues involved in 
this war are the very heart of demo- 
cratic institutions and the democratic 
way of life. We realize that technical 
progress has conquered space so that 
distances, oceans and other geograph- 
ical barriers afford no security against 
military invasion. Economic interde- 
pendence of industrial states has 
reached such a degree that no modern 
state can maintain isolation from the 
others without hampering its devel- 
opment and progress. 

From the first the United States 
has been hampered by the conse- 
quences of the surprise attack which 
destroyed practically all our aircraft 
equipment in Hawaii and the Philip- 
pines. The loss of Wake and Guam 
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that every group of citizens shall 
have a right to participate and to 
serve. 

In view of our great national need 
and peril, we preface our report with 
the policy that only fundamentals — 
should have consideration and action 
at the present time. é 


(From Defense to War)—(P. 179) 
With the Japanese attack on Pearl 
Harbor, on December 7, 1941, the 
people of the United States dropped 
any semblance of neutrality in the 
war initiated by the new despotisms 
and our nation was unified in support 
of war. War plans had to be expanded 
and speeded up. Men were trained 
for military service and our war pro- 
duction program took on huge propor- j 


and the reverses in Malay and the 
East Indies cut off our rubber supply 
and other essential imports. Roused 
by these disasters, we set about our 
main responsibilities — production of 
the necessary equipment and supplies, 
organization of manpower upon a 
military basis and maintenance of the 
will to win. 


The organized labor movement, like 
every other national institution, must 
for the duration of the war devote its 
resources and its energies to war 
problems and war needs. In refocus- 
ing our efforts and our purposes, we 
cannot forget or discard those more 
enduring rights and institutions that 
give meaning and value to our nation 
and to the whole New World. We and 
the other nations of the Western 
Hemisphere have conquered a conti- 
nent and built civilizations which have 
as their guiding purpose to provide 
free opportunity for our citizens. 
This guiding purpose in war time 
seeks to afford each citizen the right 
to share in the struggle with equality 


tions. The United States prepared to 

become the munitions factory for 
free countries in addition to supplying 

our own war needs, which include — 
responsibility for the protection of © 
South American countries. Our en-— 
trance into the war brought us into 


of sacrifice. 


The American Federation of Labor 
has served our country in the First 
World War and has the precedents of 
that service to guide us in serving in 
this struggle, which is an even greater 
menace to the principles of individual 
freedom. Upon the outbreak of hos- 
tilities, the American Federation of 
Labor pledged cooperation and has 
sought to serve in every possible way. 
Our report for the current year, there- 
fore, reflects the extent to which we 
have converted to a war footing. Un- 
dertakings and objectives important 
for human welfare cannot be ad- 
vanced when our national institutions 
themselves are in peril. We, there- 
fore, are holding many such commit- 
ments in reserve until the war is won, 
and are putting our energies in lead- 
ership which will enable our unions 
to help maintain community war un- 
dertakings on a democratic basis, so 


a position of world leadership. We — 
are a young nation to take on the re- 
sponsibilities of the most powerful — 
country in the world. World leader-_ 
ship implies not only responsibility 
on the part of our government but of — 
every organized group of citizens— 
Labor, employers, farmers, transpor- 
tation and communication execu-— ; 
tives, etc. Each group, by its think- 
ing, the procedures used in dealing 
with its problems and the spirit wi 
which it carries out its responsibilities, — 
will help determine not only the out- — 
come of the war but the situation ani 
forces out of which peace must be — 
made. Peace can begin only where 
the war leaves off, and for that ulti- 7 
mate purpose the spirit and institu 
tions of human freedom expressed by 
the principles of democracy should be 
maintained active and dependabl 
This purpose has guided the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor in its for- 
mulation of and insistence upon rep- 
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resentation in the formulation of war 
Labor policies and in its relations 
with governmental war agencies. 


The first official war act of the 
A. F. of L. was the formulation of 
policies for the guidance of all affil- 
jated unions. 


(P. 514) We recommend hearty 
approval of the prompt action of 
President Green in calling a meeting 
of the Executive Council and a joint 
conference with national and inter- 
national representatives upon our 
country’s declaration of war upon the 
Axis countries. American wage earn- 
ers place their loyalty to this country 
above all else, so it was fitting that 
union representatives early pledge 
their support and cooperation as the 
government might need it. Endorse- 
ment of Federation leadership came 
promptly and in formal resolution, 
verbal declaration and in solid, effec- 
tive cooperation to carry out the ad- 
ministration’s war production pro- 
gram. 


The declarations adopted by the 
Executive Council and the Emergency 
Federation Conference were printed 
and widely distributed throughout the 
country, serving to unify all groups 
for service and making the next steps 
plain to all. 


After mobilizing Labor’s support 
in defense of our country, President 
Green was called upon to designate 
six representatives to meet with six 
other Labor representatives and 12 
representatives of industry to formu- 
late a Joint Labor-Management War 
Program and to implement it by 
nominating representatives to con- 
stitute a National War Labor Board. 


We recommend that the leadership 
of Federation executives in these 
particulars be approved and heartily 
commended. 


(Roosevelt, President Franklin D., 
Message)—(P. 347): 
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The White House 
Washington, D. C. 


Dear President Green: 


Your invitation to attend the an- 
nual convention of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor is always a welcome 
one, but because of pressing duties 
here I must deny myself the privilege 
of being with you. 

Will you, however, express to the 
officers, delegates and members of the 
American Federation of Labor assem- 
bled at this, its 62nd Annual Conven- 
tion, my cordial appreciation of all 
they have done to further the war 
effort? Our production record speaks 
for itself and for the working people; 
it is splendid. Everywhere during my 
recent inspection of war activities, I 
found the workers doing all that was 
laid out for them and more. At every 
turn they gave assurance that they 
can take whatever it takes to win 
this war. They are not afraid of hard, 
continuous, precise and dangerous 
work. They are walking up to it as 
their duty and part in the war. They 
are proud of it. 

The various groups which comprise 
the Federation will, I hope, make 
available at this time their most 
statesmanlike leadership. Officers and 
delegates of the trade union move- 
ment, consecrated to preserve the 
freedom of humanity, can serve to- 
day the whole people of this country, 
as well as the loyal membership. 

With best wishes for a convention 
whose words and actions will con- 
tribute to that unity of purpose so 
essential in this hour when civiliza- 
tion itself is at stake and with warm 
congratulations, believe me 

Sincerely yours, 
FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT. 

(Labor Pledge of Cooperation)— 
(1942, p. 268) Labor has an impor- 
tant function to serve. The Execu- 
tive Orders recently issued limiting 
the field of collective bargaining; our 
pledge to forego our right to strike; 
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proposals to stabilize wages by legis- 
lation instead of agreement; and 
finally, the proposed National Service 
Law by which employment in war in- 
dustries will be controlled; begin to 
reveal the sacrifices and discipline 
that are our part of the war. It is 
our purpose to parallel these sacri- 
fices with agreements for the maxi- 
mum of security that can be obtained. 
If workers must accept positions and 
employment as directed, then the U.S. 
Government should accept responsi- 
bility for making that employment as 
safe and as healthful as possible and 
should provide equal compensation 
for all unemployed citizens, adequate 
and equal opportunities for rehabili- 
tation and for the protection of de- 
pendents. Wage earners serving in 
war production or in civilian upkeep 
should be protected against fear of 
want and dependency after they have 
spent themselves in service. Those 
citizens in the armed service should 
be assured equal protection. 

The months immediately ahead will 
bring sacrifices and burdens, but we 
must be prepared to go through with 
determination and conviction. Free- 
dom in personal living is at stake, 
without which life loses opportunity. 
The issue is worth what we have in 
material substances as well as per- 
sonal sacrifice. 

We call upon all wage earners to 
prepare to stay in the battle till vic- 
tory is won. 


(P. 592) The following resolution, 
No. 95, was unanimously adopted: 


Whereas—Our nation and the other 
united nations are waging a war 
against the aggression of the Axis 
powers, and which war was com- 
menced by a treacherous and dastard- 
ly sneak attack at Pearl Harbor at a 
time when our President was attempt- 
ing to maintain this country at peace, 
and 

Whereas—The members of organ- 
ized labor believe as trade unionists, 
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that in order to maintain free labor 
and free government, we must dedi- 
cate “our lives, our fortunes and our 
sacred honor” in this hour of our 
nation’s peril, and 

Whereas—We are in this fight to a 
finish and we are determined to wage 
relentless warfare until our enemies — 
are decisively defeated and in so do- 
ing, there can be no compromise with — 
the hateful forces who oppose us and ; 
no bartering with their leaders, and 
only unconditional surrender can be 
accepted, and if necessary, our uncon- — 
querable troops must fight their way 
into Berlin and Tokyo to enforce it, 
and neither the appeasers at home nor 
the aggressors abroad should be per-— 
mitted to place us in a position of 
wasting our sacrifice and our efforts 
through compromise or surrender of © 
our principles, therefore, be it ; 


Resolved—By the American Feder 
ation of Labor, in its 62nd Annual 
Convention, assembled at Toronto, 
Canada, October 5, 1942, that we 
pledge our united strength to our 
Commander-in-Chief, President Frank- 
lin D. Roosevelt, and to our gallant 
armed forces of the army, navy, ma- 
vines and air service, to achieve a 
smashing and final victory for free 
men and women everywhere. 


(War Administration Agencies)— 
(P. 547) After considering the vari- 
ous sections of the report of the Ex- 
ecutive Council dealing with war ad- 
ministration agencies, your commit-_ 
tee feels that our national war effort 
is seriously hampered by lack of dele- 
gation to final authority to one re- 
sponsible head and by the absence of 
a top coordinating board to make final 
decisions on inter-agency matters and 
the review of the results of the war 
administration as a whole and to 
measure them against needs. We rec- 
ommend these steps as essential to 
that end: 


(1) Centralization and definite del- 
egation of responsibility for all pro- 
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curement to the Chairman of the War 
Production Board who shall in reality 
be the Administrator of War Supplies 
for the Armed Forces. Centralization 
of procurement is necessary for plan- 
ning contract policies, planning pro- 
duction and scheduling and planning 
materials and flow of production. 

(2) Control over all manpower in 
the Chairman of the Manpower Com- 
mission with an end to recruitment 
by the Army and the Navy. 

(3) That the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture be made Food Administrator. 

(4) That all rationing be adminis- 
tered by the Director of Economic 
Stabilization. 

(5) That the Director of the Small 
Industries Corporation be given status 
and authority if necessary to enabie 
him to conserve these small indus- 
tries and undertakings which are the 
backbone of our American economy. 
Under the centralization of procure- 
ment provided by our first recom- 
mendation the director should have 
authority to allocate contracts or 
sub-contracts, to small companies so 
that their production facilities might 
be best utilized in the war effort. This 
agency should also participate in the 
concentration program for which con- 
trolling policies should make labor 
policies a fundamental consideration. 


(Relaxation of Standards)—(1943, 
p. 376) On pages 86-87 the E.C. 
pointed out the dangers posed by the 
reactionary trend in state legislatures, 
Mainly in the guise of war emergency 
measures. On page 376, however, the 
convention proceedings sounded a 
warning as follows: 

Under the guise of the war time 
emergency there is a grave tendency 
to suspend or lower the protective 
labor standards. 


We must be vigilant to oppose any 
such relaxation and press for perma- 
nent legislation raising standards. 
Where such laws already exist they 
should be protected zealously. 
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(Labor Representation, War Boards) 
—(Pp. 116, 384) Labor is gratified at 
the progress made during the past 
year to further and strengthen direct 
Labor participation in war adminis- 
tration. In a number of key govern- 
ment agencies Labor has not yet been 
accorded a status commensurate with 
Labor’s interest in and contribution to 
the war effort. Advance consultation 
on pending policies and direct partici- 
pation in the formulation of admin- 
istrative procedures are essential to 
assure effective and democratic par- 
ticipation by wage earners in carrying 
out the extraordinary services they 
are called upon to perform. 


Your committee recommends that 
the Executive Council secure infor- 
mation from all affiliated labor unions 
of the representatives designated by 
them to serve on war agencies of the 
government nationally and locally so 
that a complete report on Labor rep- 
resentation secured by the American 
Federation of Labor may be rendered 
to the next convention. 


Your committee recommends fur- 
ther that all national and interna- 
tional unions affiliated with the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor be requested 
to furnish as promptly as possible a 
complete list of the A. F. of L. mem- 
bers serving in the armed forces to 
the end that a complete roster of La- 
bor’s participation in the service to 
the nation and in the war may be 
made available. 


Your committee wishes to make a 
special commendation of the services 
rendered and the high statesman- 
ship shown by A. F. of L. representa- 
tives in war agencies of the govern- 
ment whose efforts have made an out- 
standing contribution to democratic 
administration of national affairs in 
time of war. 


(War Service, Labor) (also see: 
Manpower; Combined Labor War 
Board; War Bonds; Defense) — (P. 
116) More than a million members 
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of our unions are in the armed 
services and union representatives 
throughout the length and breadth of 
the territories served by our flag are 
cooperating in production and by 
serving on local war boards. We take 
sacrifice and changes as a matter of 
course and interpose objections only 
when principles are at stake. At the 
national level we can report some 
progress in acceptance of the prin- 
ciple of Labor cooperation through 
representatives of their own choosing 
as on the Combined War Labor 
Board, National War Labor Board, 
the Office of Price Administration, the 
War Production Board and the War 
Manpower Commission. In the WLB 
Labor representatives are an integral 
part of the board. In the OPA, our 
Labor representatives are able to 
make proposals and express dissent 
and seem to be gaining influence as 
the agency is now seeking more La- 
bor representatives at the local level; 
in the WMC, there is Labor repre- 
sentation at every level but the War 
Manpower Administration has not 
definitely accepted the national man- 
agement-Labor committee as a policy 
committee, or made effective regula- 
tions that regional and area manage- 
ment-Labor committees must be con- 
sulted in advance of initiating proj- 
ects. In the WPB, the Federation is 
represented on the Management- 
Labor Council at the top level and at 
last has a representative at the top 
administrative level, Joseph Keenan, 
Vice-Chairman in charge of the Office 
of Labor Production. As Labor rep- 
resentation is provided in the indus- 
try divisions, we shall be able to con- 
tribute in proportion. Labor, of 
course, constitutes the combined War 
Labor Board which has opportunity 
to advise the President. We have a 
group of union representatives coop- 
erating with the Treasury Depart- 
ment on war bonds and savings. 

(P. 384) The Executive Council re- 
ports on the services rendered by the 
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American Federation of Labor repre- 
sentatives and representatives of our 
unions in providing Labor representa- 
tion on government agencies engaged 
in war administration and in the for- 
mulation of war policies of our gov 
ernment. 


Labor is gratified at the progress 
made during the past year to further 
and strengthen direct Labor partici- 
pation in war administration. In a 
number of key government agencies 
Labor has not yet been accorded 
status commensurate with Labor’s in- 
terest in and contribution to the war 
effort. Advance consultation on pend: 
ing policies and direct participation i 
the formulation of administrative pro- 
cedures are essential to assure effec 
tive and democratic participation b 
wage earners in carrying out the ex- 
traordinary services they are calle 
upon to perform. 

Your committee recommends that ij 
the Executive Council secure infor-_ 
mation from all affiliated labor unions 
of the representatives designated by 
them to serve on war agencies of the 
government nationally and locally so 
that a complete report on Labor rep- 
resentation secured by the American 
Federation of Labor may be a 
to the next convention. iz 

Your committee recommends oa 
ther that all national and international - 
unions affiliated with the American 
Federation of Labor be requested to 
furnish as promptly as possible a 
complete list of the A. F. of L. mem-— 
bers serving in the armed forces to 
the end that a complete roster 
Labor’s participation in the service to 
the nation and in the war may b 
made available. ' 


Your committee wishes to make a 
special commendation of the servi 
rendered by Joseph Keenan as V: 
Chairman of the War Productio 
Board in charge of the Office of Lal 
Production. Equal commendation m 
also be made of the high statesman- 
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ship shown by A. F. of L. representa- 
tives in other war agencies of the 
government whose efforts have made 
an outstanding contribution to demo- 
cratic administration of national af- 
fairs in time of war. 


(A. F. of L. Attitude) (also see: 
Post-War)—(1951, p. 84) The Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor has long 
abhorred war and all that it involves 
in human loss and material destruc- 
tion. We, therefore, condemned the 
unwarranted full-scale invasion of the 
Republic of Korea by the Communist 
armed forces of the so-called People’s 
Democratic Republic of Korea abetted 
and now aided by the Chinese Commu- 
nist regime and encouraged and sup- 
ported by Communist Russia. We are 
in complete sympathy and accord 
with the Security Council of the UN 
in declaring this invasion a breach of 
the peace and pledge every assistance 
to the UN in bringing to a successful 
and victorious close the war now in 
progress and forced upon the free 
nations of the world. 


Developments since the Korean war 
have tested existing machinery of the 
United Nations. Unfortunate differ- 
ences in the United Nations among 
various countries over policy in press- 
ing military action against aggression 
to success and victory have raised 
problems of great significance. Some 
of the more important of these prob- 
lems have grown out of our constitu- 
tional provision that treaties become 
the law of the land upon ratification 
of the Senate. Already one state law 
has been declared unconstitutional be- 
cause of a United Nations proposal 
ratified by Congress. 

_ The right to declare war by the 
Executive Branch of government with- 
out consent of Congress, the sending 
‘of drafted citizens to serve under UN 
command, where political decisions 
rest with the UN and the extent to 
which the United Nations actions and 
decisions may limit determination of 


| 
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our own foreign policy, these and 
similar problems have arisen and re- 
quire our careful study in order to 
determine policies, changes or amend- 
ments that may be required and be 
effected to increase the efficiency of 
the United Nations and, at the same 
time, avoid infringing upon our con- 
stitutional provisions and safeguards. 
The Executive Council is fully alert 
to these and like problems. 


War and Defense Bonds (also see: 
Taxation, Tax Credits on Bond Pur- 
chases )—(1941, pp. 256, 548) The 
convention unanimously adopted a 
resolution providing that the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor endorses and 
applauds the voluntary principle upon 
which the program of defense saving 
is based, and its approval is especial- 
ly extended to voluntary pay-roll allot- 
ment plans, as sponsored by individ- 
ual unions and entered into freely by 
their members in accordance with 
sound trade union principles. 


(1942, p. 599) The convention ap- 
proved the following committee re- 
port on the subject of purchase of 
war bonds by workers and unions: 


The jointly conducted war savings 
campaign of the Treasury Department 
and the American Federation of Labor 
received various comments in the re- 
port of the Executive Council and has 
also been the subject of several reso- 
lutions which have been referred to 
the Resolutions Committee and upon 
which appropriate comment has been 
made. 

The committee therefore wishes to 
recommend to the convention the fol- 
lowing action: 

1. It is recommended that the con- 
vention renew its indorsement of the 
present campaign to secure the in- 
vestment of not less than 10% of in- 
come of all wage earners, as indi- 
cated in Resolution No. 865. 

2. It is recommended that the con- 
vention indorse and commend the pol- 
icy of the Treasury Department in 
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placing this campaign entirely upon 
a voluntary basis. Success of the vol- 
untary principle of operation consti- 
tutes a spendid example of the supe- 
riority of democratic methods over 
those of compulsion. It is therefore 
recommended that the convention op- 
pose the substitution of compulsory 
savings for the present voluntary 
system. 

3. That the pledge made in behalf 
of the Executive Council by President 
Green for the purchase of one billion 
dollars in bonds by members of the 
American Federation of Labor dur- 
ing 1942 be indorsed. The fact that 
response by the affiliates and mem- 
bers of the American Federation of 
Labor has been so enthusiastic as to 
warrant the prediction of an invest- 
ment of more than this amount is 
worthy of commendation. It is rec- 
ommended that this pledge be re- 
newed for the year 1948. 

4. For purposes of expanding and 
continuing this campaign it is recom- 
mended that the convention indorse 
the payroll allotment plan advocated 
by the Treasury Department and sup- 
ported by the American Federation 
of Labor. 


The committee calls attention of 
the convention to the highly gratify- 
ing fact that there is not on record a 
single instance of a union which has 
failed to respond to this campaign for 
the inauguration of systematic say- 
ings. 

5. It has been found that the suc- 
cess of these payroll allotment plans 
depends upon the institution of joint 
labor-management committees. Ex- 
perience has also demonstrated that 
where such complete and cordial co- 
operation does not exist payroll al- 
lotment plans are seriously handi- 
capped. The success of this mutual 
approach to a patriotic problem con- 
stitutes a valuable contribution to 
sane and cordial labor relations. It is 
believed that its effect is beginning 


—— 
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to appear in extending such relations . 


into other areas of labor-management 
mutual interest. 


6. It is worthy of special comment 
that the Treasury Department has 
recognized these fundamental facts 
to such an extent as to have organ-— 
ized in 12 Federal Reserve Districts a 
series of labor-management meetings 
to which were invited representatives 
of Labor and of management in vari- 
ous fields and industries for the pur-— 
pose of demonstrating the mechanics 
of their joint operations. It is felt 
that these labor-management meet- 
ings constitute a valuable contributio: 
and should be held wherever practicals) 


7. The collection of information con- 
cerning the contributions made by 
the American Federation of Labor, its 
affiliates and members is subject of a 
special comment in Resolution No. 73 _ 
(Record of Bond Purchases by Un- 
ions) which the committee has rec- 
ommended be indorsed by the conven- 
tion. In connection with the com-— 
ment upon this resolution the com- 
mittee has recommended that the 
American Federation of Labor and the 
Treasury Department be requested to 
set in motion machinery for the sys- 
tematic collection of such informa- 
tion. Cs 


At the same time the committee 
recommends that the importance to 
the encouragement and expansion of 
this campaign of proper credit to the 
splendid efforts of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor be called to the at- 
tention of the Treasury Departme 
and that the Treasury Department be 
urged to see that its national and 
local publicity agencies include equé 
credit to the union with manage- 
ment in all establishments which have 
achieved the goals of the present c 
paign of at least 90% participation os 
wage earners to the extent of at lea 
10% of income. a 


In conclusion the committeeniaaiaas 
to call attention to the fact that no 
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portion of the war program appeals 
more completely to motive of patri- 
otism and enlightened self-interest 
than does the war savings program. 
The purchase of bonds constitutes one 
of the most simple and effective safe- 
guards against inflation. It provides 
a financial backlog for families which 
will not only safeguard them during 
any post-war readjustment but will, 
at the same time, provide buying 
power whereby the wheels of indus- 
try may be kept moving and employ- 
ment provided during this post-war 
adjustment period. 


The committee desires in the light 
of these facts to pay compliment to 
the splendid manner in which the 
membership of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor has rallied to this highly 
important portion of the war pro- 
gram. It heartily urges the continu- 
ation of these same activities. In this 
connection special emphasis should be 
placed upon the policies of Labor and 
Management cooperation which has 
been advocated in the joint program 
of the American Federation of Labor 
and the Treasury Department. 


(1943, pp. 159-60, 385-386) The con- 
yention received a comprehensive re- 
port on support of the A. F. of L. to 
the War Bond Campaign, and unani- 
mously adopted the following recom- 
mendations: 


. .. that national and international 
unions be asked to furnish the Ameri- 
ean Federation of Labor with com- 
plete reports on purchases of war 
bonds made by local unions as well 
as national and international unions. 
. . . Labor must see that adequate 
information is available so that Labor 
Teceives due credit for purchases 
made as a part of already heavy sac- 
rifices on the part of Labor. 

The convention endorsed the fine 

work already performed by the large 
number of our unions and urged the 
entire membership of the A. F. of L. 
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to increase their contributions and 
intensify their zeal. 


Further, in the report the record 
made by the A. F. of L. was pointed 
out in the purchase of war bonds 
which deserves to rank with the re- 
markabale record established by or- 
ganized labor in war production. 


(P. 159) The record made by the 
American Federation of Labor in the 
purchase of war bonds deserves to 
rank with the remarkable record 
made by organized labor in war pro- 
duction. 

From its inauguration the organ- 
ized labor movement has endorsed 
and supported the voluntary war bond 
campaign. At the Seattle Convention 
a pledge was made that members of 
the American Federation of Labor 
would invest at least one billion dol- 
lars in war bonds during the ensuing 
year. This pledge was more than ful- 
filled. It was renewed at the Toronto 
Convention and partially collected 
statistics indicate that already this 
pledge has been fulfilled and exceeded. 
the American Federation of Labor 
has repeatedly endorsed the voluntary 
payroll savings plan which is, in sim- 
plest form, an agreement between 
workers and management that a cer- 
tain amount of money, determined 
by the worker himself, shall be de- 
ducted from his wages on each pay 
period and applied to the purchase of 
bonds. 

Information has come from the La- 
bor Section of the War Finance Divi- 
sion that no instance has occurred of 
a refusal by a union to whole-heart- 
edly endorse and promote this plan. 
This is supported by the records of 
the Labor Section, War Finance Divi- 
sion, which show the existence as of 
July 1 of 182,895 payroll savings 
plans under joint labor-management 
committees in that number of indus- 
trial establishments. A recent letter 
from President Roosevelt to Secre- 
tary of the Treasury Morgenthau 
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contains the further evidence of this 
success, as follows: 


I am proud of the fact that 
27,000,000 patriotic Americans are 
regularly investing more than 
$420,000,000 a month to help pay 
the cost of the war. And, since all 
of this money comes from wages 
and salaries—nearly 90 per cent 
from people earning less than 
$5,000 and the bulk of it from those 
working in war plants—I do not 
hesitate to say that the payroll sav- 
ings plan is the greatest single fac- 
tor we now have in protecting our- 
selves against inflationary spend- 
ing. 

Statistical authorities of the Treas- 
ury Department estimate that at 
least $300,000,000 per month of the 
total of $420,000,000 per month is in- 
vested by members of organized 
labor. This is especially gratifying 
in that experiences of the Treasury 
Department have demonstrated that 
such campaigns do not reach success 
unless continuously promoted by the 
union, or unions, in each plant. The 
enthusiasm with which members of 
the American Federation of Labor 
have responded is further evidenced 
by the fact that this campaign has 
been conducted with a minimum ex- 
pense and effort on the part of the 
Treasury Department. 


The American Federation of Labor 
on July 1 announced a drive in coop- 
eration with the Labor Section of the 
War Finance Division of the Treasury 
whereby all affiliates of the American 
Federation of Labor were urged to 
underwrite the purchase of some spe- 
cific article of war material. Every 
international organization so far ap- 
proached has enthusiastically respond- 
ed. Recognition of this campaign was 
extended to the sponsoring organiza- 
tions by appropriate ceremonies on 
Labor Day. The campaign will be 
continued as a permanent part of the 
joint cooperation of the American 
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| 
Federation of Labor with the War 
Finance Division of the Treasury. | 

(P. 385) The statement contained | 
in the Executive Council’s report ong 
the leading part played by Labor in 
helping finance the war is amply sup- 
ported by facts. The American Fed- 
eration of Labor has established an 
outstanding record of intensive co- 
operation and notable initiative in 
backing the American fighters in their 
battle for victory. The American Fed- 
eration of Labor was the first to sug- 
gest voluntary payroll deductions 
based upon a payroll savings plan, and 
to set a definite quota for its 
members. The pledges made in the 
Seattle and Toronto conventions and 
the quotas set have been more than 
fulfilled. This success is due to the 
concerted effort by the American Fed- 
eration of Labor unions to carry on 
war bond campaigns through organ- 
ized trade union channels. An im- 
portant additional contribution has 
been yielded by the special campaigns 
sponsored and promoted by unions to 
underwrite or guarantee sufficient 
amounts of bonds to purchase specifi 
articles of war materiel. 

It is a matter of special importance 
to organized labor to be able to ren- 
der a complete account of the con- 
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tribution made by our unions toward 
the financing of the war. To this end, 
your committee recommends that na- 
tional and international unions be 
asked to furnish the American Feder- 
ation of Labor with complete reports 
on purchases of war bonds made by 
local unions as well as national and 
international unions. The purchase of 
war bonds on the large scale in whi he 
it has been made has been a matter of 
hardship to a great many workers 
whose resources have been severe 
taxed by war conditions. Labor m 
see that adequate information is avail 
able so that Labor receives due credit 
for purchases made as a part of ab 
ready heavy sacrifices on the part of 
Labor. i 
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Your committee recommends that 
this convention endorse the fine work 
already performed by the large num- 
ber of our unions, and urges our en- 
tire membership to increase their con- 
tributions and intensify their zeal. 


(1944, p. 255) In a report under 
this title the Executive Council out- 
lined the role of the A. F. of L. in 
the campaign conducted by the U.S. 
Treasury Department for the sale of 
war bonds. The report stated, in 
part: 

As soon as the United States Treas- 
ury Department announced, in April, 
1941, its plans for asking the Ameri- 
can people to finance a_ substantial 
part of the cost of national defense 
by the purchase of Defense Savings 
Bonds, the American Federation of 
Labor accepted this plan with great 
enthusiasm and became one of its 
original supporters. ... 

At about the time of the Japanese 
attack on Pearl Harbor, the Federa- 
tion itself was ready to initiate the 
greatest single financial commitment 
ever undertaken by a private organi- 
zation, the pledge that its members 
would purchase one billion dollars of 
War Bonds during 1942. 

This famous pledge was a great 
patriotic stimulant to the entire 
Treasury program for financing the 
war. It meant that war finance would 
not be committed to the hands of the 
banks and great corporations, but 
that the workers of America would 
individually have their share in par- 
ticipating in and directing the finance 
policy of the nation. . . 


(P. 438) The following report of 
the convention committee was unani- 
mously adopted: 

The report of the Executive Coun- 
cil setting forth the magnificent par- 
ticipation of our members in the War 
Bond Campaign is highly gratifying. 
From our limited and incomplete re- 
turns we see that our members have 
invested well over a billion dollars in 
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war bonds. In addition to these pur- 
chases made by individual members, 
local and state bodies and all of the 
national and international organiza- 
tions have purchased millions of dol- 
lars of bonds. 


In cooperation with the Labor Sec- 
tion of the War Finance Division of 
the Treasury Department, bond sell- 
ing rallies have been conducted by 
unions in all parts of the country. 
Our members have set up the machin- 
ery for sales within their own organi- 
zations and have then sold the bonds. 
Our unions have also set up machin- 
ery for pay roll deductions and have 
obtained signed authorizations from 
our members for pay roll deductions. 


Your committee commends the re- 
port of the Executive Council on this 
subject and would recommend that the 
American Federation of Labor urge 
all nationals and internationals as well 
as city central bodies to seek to estab- 
lish some sort of machinery through 
which to record the bond purchases 
made by our membership, so that we 
may see how far above the billion 
dollar mark we shall now go. 


We further recommend that all 
A. F. of L. publications be asked to 
carry an appeal to our members urg- 
ing them to retain the bonds which 
they have purchased, pointing out 
that in so doing they render a double 
service to our nation and to ourselves. 

In conclusion your committee rec- 
ommends that we renew our firm 
stand in opposition to compulsory 
savings. 

The result of the voluntary plan of 
the Treasury Department. demon- 
strates that a compulsory savings 
plan is not only unnecessary but ac- 
tually harmful and would result in a 
reduction of purchases of war bonds, 
while our present method has proved 
highly successful. 


(1951, pp. 282, 558) Res. 22 called 
attention to the threat posed by infla- 
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tion to the savings of workers and 
proposed: 


That the American Federation of 
Labor urge the government to act 
responsibly, toward the millions of 
American working men who own 
bonds and who are urged to buy 
bonds, by an anti-inflation program 
that will make the U.S. Defense Bond 
a real security rather than a hazard 
to the future of the bond pur- 
chaser. 


This resolution calls attention to 
the difficulties and problems experi- 
enced by workers and their families 
in their attempts to buy U.S. Defense 
Bonds. 


The resolution emphasizes how the 
forces of inflation have progressively 
diminished the value of the dollar and 
along with this, the value of the say- 
ings bonds workers have purchased. 


The resolution urges the govern- 
ment to develop an anti-inflation pro- 
gram that will make the Defense Bond 
“a real security,” rather than a “haz- 
ard” to the bondholder. 

In approving this resolution, this 
committe wants to point out the grav- 
ity of the condition now prevailing 
with respect to the sale of these De- 
fense Savings Bonds. Ever since the 
end of World War II more savings 
bonds of the types which workers 
normally purchased ($25 and $50) 
have been turned into the banks each 
month than have been sold to new 
purchasers. The simple but basic fact 
is that U.S. Defense Savings Bonds, 
in their present form, do not consti- 
tute a sufficiently attractive invest- 
ment to workers and families with 
moderate incomes. 

During recent months this situa- 
tion has been aggravated by the fact 
that interest rates on all other types 
of government securities have been 
rising. It seems strange that the ben- 
efits of these higher interest rates 
are given to banks and insurance com- 
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panies but denied to the purchasers 
of savings bonds. 


There are a number of specific 
steps which the Treasury Department 
can and must take to make the U.S. 
Savings Bond a genuinely attractive 
investment for families of moderate 
income. 


Recently, President Green has sug- 
gested that the interest rate on these 
bonds be raised. We strongly support 
this request. We also suggest that 
the Treasury Department, by estab- 
lishing bonds with varying maturity 
dates, can go a long way toward dem 
vising a bond program which would 
appeal to the many different types of! 
families with moderate incomes. 

The American Federation of Labor i 
has consistently supported the De-— 
fense Bond campaigns of the Treas- 
ury Department. The present bond 
campaign is of particular importance 
because a large volume of savings is 
so necessary to combat inflation. Tt 
is in the interest of making this cam- 
paign more successful that these rec- 
ommendations are made. ¢ 


War Communications (Board) — 
(1942, p. 208) On September 24, 1940, 
President Roosevelt issued an Execu-— 
tive Order creating the Defense Commi 
munications Board for the purpose 
of determining, coordinating, and pre- 
paring plans for the most efficient 
control and use of the nation’s com- 
munication facilities in time of na- 
tional emergency. 3 ba 

The board is now known as the 
Board of War Communications. Im- 
mediately under the board are four 
major committees, consisting of the 
Coordinating Committee, the Labor 
Advisory Committee, the Industry 
Advisory Committee and the la? 
Committee. . . 

Much of the! work following the 
selection of a Labor Advisory Com- 
mittee has been carried on by a group 
of technical committees which blanket 
the whole communications field. The 
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Labor Advisory Committee requested 
and secured representation on all 
technical committees which were not 
purely governmental in character.... 

Since the United States entered the 
war, the participation of Labor rep- 
resentatives in the work of the Board 
of War Communicaticns has steadily 
increased. On January 7, 1942, the 
first joint meeting of the Industry 
and Labor Advisory Committees was 
held in Washington. As a result of the 
joint reports at this meeting on the 
problem of fully mobilizing the man- 
power of the communications indus- 
try to meet the war emergency, and 
as a result of the joint committee’s 
inquiry into labor shortages, training 
programs and related issues, the 
board directed the Labor and Indus- 
try Advisory Committees to set up 
sub-committees to work together in 
the formulation of a program to sub- 
mit to the board. 

A series of meetings have been 
held between the committees and with 
the Executive Director of the War 
Manpower Commission, and there is 
every indication that the representa- 
tive role that Labor has been given 
in the work of this vital war agency 
will be a major factor in the more 
effective gearing of the communica- 
tions resources of the nation, both 
human and material, into the war 
effort. 


(P. 509) We recommend approval 
of the excellent report of organiza- 
tion and plans for operation of the 
agencies concerned with war commu- 
nications. This is a field of essential 
service which makes this progress 
doubly commendable. 


War Displacement Benefits (see: 


Unemployment Compensation) 


War Fund, National—(1943, p. 574) 
The opening of the annual conven- 
tion of the Federation this year coin- 
cides with the launching of the. na- 
tion-wide campaign of the National 
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War Fund, which is seeking $125,000,- 
000 from the American people to as- 
sure the continuation of vital war re- 
lief services at home and abroad. 
These war-related services are per- 
formed by the USO, War Prisoners’ 
Aid, United Seamen’s Service, the 
American Committee for the Care of 
European Children, the British, Chi- 
nese and Russian war relief societies, 
as well as the other war relief agen- 
cies of the United Nations. 


Every member of the Federation, 
we are certain, understands that the 
actuating motive of the National War 
Fund is the humanitarian impulse of 
every man and woman of this country 
to render aid and succour to the hap- 
less and suffering peoples of the 
world. It is universally conceded that 
working people, and particularly mem- 
bers of the American Federation of 
Labor have always been in the fore- 
front in responding generously and 
without stint to every worthy appeal 
for aid in the hour of distress. 


It was therefore natural that the 
Labor League for Human Rights and 
its United Nations Relief Committee, 
the relief arm of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor, should be among 
the founders of the National War 
Fund. The Federation’s representa- 
tives have helped to create this great 
organization and today sit in its coun- 
cils, nationally and in each state and 
in each local community, sharing in 
the establishment of its policies and 
lending of its vast reserves of energy, 
volunteer manpower, initiative and 
enthusiasm in the execution of its 
program. 


A new recognition of the important 
role organized labor can perform in 
this field, and with it a new responsi- 
bility has devolved upon the unions 
of the Federation. It is generally rec- 
ognized that the active sponsorship 
by our unions of a worthy appeal has 
increased the interest and the gener- 
ous support of such causes manyfold. 
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It is noteworthy that the structure 
of the National War Fund is federal- 
istic and parallels in many ways the 
democratic structure of the Federa- 
tion. The success of the National War 
Fund, therefore, depends in great 
measure upon the loyal support of the 
people in each local community. In 
urging all affiliates of the Federation 
to render all possible aid to their re- 
spective community and war chests, 
through which the National War 
Fund operates locally, the Federation 
is confident that its members will 
contribute overwhelmingly to the suc- 
cess of this great voluntary enter- 
prise. 

Since our entry into the war, the 
Federation has mobilized its entire 
membership for service on the three 
major fronts of this global conflict. 
To recount again Labor’s contribu- 
tions on the production front is at 
this time unnecessary. Two million 
members of the American organized 
labor movement are in the armed 
services of their country on all the 
fighting fronts. On the third front— 
that of morale and relief—Labor’s 
contribution is equally impressive. 


There is no need to stress once again 
the strong bonds which exist between 
the members of the Federation and 
our armed forces. Our unions have 
always eagerly offered their services 
of skills and crafts, and their open- 
handed contributions of money to ever 
improve the recreational facilities and 
social centers in each community that 
serve the men and women of our fight- 
ing forces. 

The strong fraternal bond with 
our brothers and sisters of the trade 
union movements in other countries 
has always been characteristic of the 
Federation. As a consequence, our 
hearts go out to the victims of Nazi, 
Fascist and Japanese savagery. 

We welcome the opportunity to 
render all possible voluntary assist- 
ance to the peoples of the United Na- 
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tions and particularly to our armed 
forces which is offered to us through 
participation in the National War 
Fund. Without the loss of time on 
the job, members of the Federation, 
through their contributions to their 
respective community war chests, 
stand with their brothers on every 
fighting front and help relieve to 
some extent the tragic conditions of 
the peoples of the United Nations. 


A further consequence of the pro- 
gram of the Labor League for Human 
Rights and its United Nations Relief 
Committee is the development of a 
new confidence and understanding be- 
tween Labor and management and 
between Labor and the rest of the 
community. This new Labor-commu- 
nity relationship is proof that the 
democratic way is still the best way. 
It proves that Hitler and the other 
totalitarians can never understand— 
that a democratic people can do vol- 
untarily what totalitarians believe om 
be accomplished only through force; 
that they can sink their mutual di 
ferences and unite unconquerably i 
their devotion to a great cause. & 


The American Red Cross—the on 
major war service organization out 
side the National War Fund — als 
looks to the American people for 
fulfillment of its mission of merey. 
The Federation through the Labor 
League for Human Rights has ac 
cepted an equal responsibility to sup- 
port the American Red Cross with its 
contributions of skills and crafts 
well as with its financial contribue 
tions. 


Representation and participation 
by the Federation’s unions on the e3 
ecutive and deliberative bodies of the 
American Red Cross, nationally 

in each local community, is likewiae 
gradually developing. The successful 
culmination of this development 
assure the most effective mobilization 
of our vast memberships in the work 
of this great organization. &- 
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This work of healing and of mercy 
will not end with the war. Side by 
side with other groups in the Ameri- 
can community, the American Feder- 
ation of Labor, through the Labor 
League for Human Rights, will help 
to ease the hard transition from war 
to peace to the end that human rights 
everywhere may be preserved and 
extended. 

Your committee recommends that 
this convention call upon all of its 
affiliates throughout the country to 
participate actively in the program. 


War Labor Board, National (also 
see: Wages in Wartime)—(1942, p. 
187) The National War Labor Board 
was established on January 12, 1942. 
This board is composed of four rep- 
resentatives of Labor, including two 
from the American Federation of La- 
bor, and two from the Congress of 
Industrial Organizations; four repre- 
sentatives of industry; and four rep- 
resentatives of the public. Provision 
was also made for alternate mem- 
bers. 

Under the Executive Order, this 
12-man board has power to “finally 
determine” all disputes that affect 
war production. The Executive Order 
was drafted following a conference 
of representatives of Labor and In- 
dustry called by the President of the 
United States within a few days after 
Pearl Harbor, at which the following 
three-point agreement was reached 
on December 23, 1941: 

1. There shall be no strikes or 

lockouts. 

2. All disputes shall be settled by 

peaceful means. 

38. The President shall set up a 

proper War Labor Board to 
handle these disputes... . 


(P. 189) Shortly after the estab- 
lishment of the board, it became ap- 
parent that some special machinery 
had to be worked out for the settle- 
‘ment of intra-union disputes between 
the American Federation of Labor 
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and the C.I.0. A formula for settling 
all such disputes, for the duration of 
the war, was worked out in confer- 
ences between President William 
Green of the Federation and the 
President of the C.I.C. Under the 
formula it was agreed that all dic- 
putes which were jurisdictional or 
intra-union in character would be re- 
ferred to the Labor members for set- 
tlement. If the Labor members failed 
to agree, the issue is submitted to 
President Green and President Mur- 
ray who appoint a committee which 
attempts to compose the differences. 
One of the most important prin- 
ciples considered by the board in- 
volves its settlement of issues deal- 
ing with union security. Board de- 
cisions on this issue have generally 
been in the form of an order for a 
maintenance of union membership. 
These maintainance orders, which 
have varied from case to case, have 
usually provided that all union mem- 
bers in good standing two weeks 
after the board order must remain 
members for the duration of the con- 
tract to hold their employment. 
Another important task before the 
National War Labor Board is to sta- 
bilize wages in accordance with the 
seven-point stabilization message of 
President Roosevelt. In dealing with 
this problem and with wages, the 
board has repeatedly rejected all ef- 
forts to freeze wages at existing lev- 
els. The board has insisted that in- 
equalities which would perpetuate 
existing injustices be ironed out be- 
fore wages can be stabilized. In a 
series of decisions the board has 
raised wages to remove inequalities 
between workers doing the same job 
within a plant, between workers in 
different plants within the same in- 
dustry and between workers doing 
comparable work in the same area. 
The officers and members of the 
American Federation of Labor have 
given the National War Labor Board 
their whole-hearted cooperation, The 
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Federation has demonstrated to the 
nation that its no-strike pledge, 
backed by democratic representation 
of workers on a Government body to 
deal with the problem, has resulted 
in the minimum of interruptions in 
the production of the implements of 
war. Man-days lost through strikes 
have been reduced to the point where 
they now constitute well under one- 
tenth of one per cent of the time 
worked on war production. This is a 
record which the American Federa- 
tion of Labor has chalked up since 
Pearl Harbor, and which is unequalled 
in the history of any democratic na- 
tion in the world. 


(P. 545) This board is one war 
agency which conforms to the basic 
principle of organization which the 
Federation wholeheartedly approves— 
equal representation for Labor, man- 
agement, and the public. 

We recommend approval of the or- 
ganization and its procedure for work. 
This board has in effect become La- 
bor’s supreme court and the final au- 
thority upon all labor wage agree- 
ments. This means that the board 
will, during the war, decide wage 
policies for all workers. We have not 
agreed with all decisions up to date 
but the remedy for that lies in in- 
formed aggressive representation and 
presentation of cases. 

We recommend that the Federation 
together with its representatives on 
the board have all decisions carefully 
studied and underlying principles com- 
piled so that we may anticipate trends 
and direct decisions along construc- 
tive lines. If separate decisions accu- 
mulate to develop economic policies, 
we may be completely enmeshed in 
conflicting or regressive policies and 
thus unnecessarily handicapped for 
the emergency and perhaps for years 
afterward. 

Your committee urges that the Ex- 
ecutive Council instruct Federation 
representatives on the board to give 
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adequate time to its responsibilities 
and that a group of carefully chosen 
alternates and substitutes be devel-— 
oped equal to representing the Fed-— 
eration in matters coming before the 
board. 


We recommend further that this 
tripartite board be made the top au- 
thority on all wage policies and issues 
arising under the Anti-Inflation Act 
and the President’s Executive Order. 
We have reached the period when war 
authority must be delegated to an au 
thority with hae for final 

“yes” or “no”. Coordination will n 
get the same “yest as stream-line 
authority If we voluntarily delegat 
that authority with assurance of the 
right of representation we have ade- 
quately preserved the principles o: 
democracy. a 


(P. 585) Res. 75: 


Whereas—The National War Labo 
Board has of late adopted a polic 
granting only maintenance of uni 
membership, even though the unio 
shop which has been proven the be t 
guarantee against industrial strike 
has been adopted in nearly every in- 
stance where Labor has been strong 
enough to demand and receive col- 
lective bargaining rights, and € 

Whereas—The union shop has act 
as a stimulus to production, makin; 
it possible for it to discipline its con 


— a So 


bers and establish peaceful procedures 
for the settlement of disputes, ther 
fore, be it P 


Resolved—That the American Fe 
eration of Labor urges the Natio 
War Labor Board to abandon its 
above policy of granting only main- 
tenance of union membership and to 
grant union shop protection to all 
workers who have chosen to better 
their economic position by joining 7 
labor organization. 


The premise upon which Resol 
tion No. 75 is presented is not 
tirely correct. 


4 
= 
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Your committee is in thorough sym- 
pathy with the objectives sought, and 
for this reason recommend that the 
resolution be referred to the Execu- 
tive Council. 


(History) — (1943, p. 502) On 
December 17, 1941, President Roose- 
velt called together representatives of 
Labor and Industry for the now his- 
torical “Industry-Labor Conference on 
War-Time Problems”. In the course 
of the meeting, representatives of the 
American Federation of Labor pro- 
posed that for the duration of the war 
there should be no lock-outs and no 
strikes; that all disputes were to be 
settled peacefully through a labor 
board made up of an equal number 
of representatives of Labor, industry 
and the public. This suggestion was 
adopted unanimously by the partici- 
pants in the conference. The A. F. 
of L. accepted fully its responsibility 
to maintain maximum production and 
voluntarily obligated itself to forego 
the use of the strike weapon for the 
duration of the war. 


When this voluntary proposal of a 
peaceful method of settling labor dis- 
putes was presented to the Chief Ex- 
ecutive, he embodied it into Executive 
Order No. 9017 and thereby created 
the National War Labor Board on 
January 12, 1942. 

An all important fact to be empha- 
‘sized is that the National War Labor 
Board was not originally the product 
of governmental action. The President 
simply implemented the wishes of 
Labor and Industry representatives 
who were aware of their responsibili- 
ties in time of war. The War Labor 
Board came into being with the con- 
sent of those whom it was to serve. 
Unfortunately, this democratic ideal 
has not been adhered to. 

Wage Control: Executive Order 9250 

The first departure from the princi- 
ple of voluntary regulation occurred 
on October 2, 1942, when President 
Roosevelt issued Executive Order No. 
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9250 providing for the stabilizing of 
the national economy. Acting under 
authority vested in him by the amend- 
ment to the Emergency Price Control 
Act, the President directed the Na- 
tional War Labor Board to regulate 
wages. 

Executive Order No. 9250 complete- 
ly changed the nature of the War 
Labor Board. It now became another 
governmental war agency created by 
Executive Order and assigned a job 
to do. The unique quality of volun- 
tary regulation was considerably al- 
tered; only the structure remained 
unchanged. 

This alteration in the fundamental 
nature of the National War Labor 
Board can be most clearly demon- 
strated by describing the evolution of 
the Little Steel Formula. 


The Little Steel Formula 


Six months before the National War 
Labor Board was ordered to regulate 
wages, its members recognized the 
need for stabilizing wage rates if in- 
flation were to be avoided. In the 
International Harvester case of April, 
1942 the board indicated clearly that 
wage control was a necessity if the 
economic health of the nation was not 
to be impaired. The only aspect of 
this conclusion which was not unani- 
mously accepted was the method by 
which stabilization was to be attained. 

There were honest differences of 
opinion over what percentage of gen- 
eral wage increases were to be al- 
lowed to offset increases in the cost 
of living. When these opinions were 
expressed by votes of the board mem- 
bers, the majority defined 15% as the 
proper figure. The Labor’ members 
were in the minority. However, they 
accepted the decision of the majority 
because they fully recognized the 
great national emergency with which 
our country was confronted. 

On March 23, 1943, the A. F. of L. 
members presented to the War Labor 
Board a formal petition requesting 
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reconsideration of the 15% allowance 
for correction of maladjustments. The 
majority of the board was forced to 
admit that the cost of living had risen 
well above 15% of what it had been 
in January, 1941. Nevertheless, the 
majority did not believe that the 
spread between wages and the cost of 
living was sufficiently large to merit 
increasing the 15% allowance. The 
net effect of the petition was the ad- 
mission that if prices continued to 
rise, then the board would take posi- 
tive action to remove any injustices. 


The “Hold-the-Line Order” 


(Executive Order No. 9328) 

On April 8, 1943, Executive Order 
No. 9328 was issued by the President 
and a national wage policy was both 
created and enforced by government 
edict. The substitution of this goy- 
ernment-sponsored wage policy for 
the voluntarily created Little Steel 
Formula came as a complete surprise 
to every member of the National War 
Labor Board. No longer was the wage 
policy of the board subject to deter- 
mination by a majority of its mem- 
bers; from now on the Director of 
Economic Stabilization would control 
the War Labor Board’s wage policy. 

The new national wage policy was 
so unrealistic as to be completely un- 
workable. Led by the A. F. of L. 
members, the board issued a unani- 
mous statement that it could not suc- 
cessfully regulate wages under the 
drastic provisions of Executive Order 
No. 9328. The board indicated clearly 
that genuine wage regulation not only 
limited wage increases but also max- 
imized production. Under the provi- 
sions of the newly declared wage 
policy, production was sure to decline 
and the nation’s war effort jeopar- 
dized. 

Only after a month had been spent 
inducing Economie Stabilization Di- 
rector Byrnes and the President to 
reconsider Executive Order No. 9328 
was a “clarification” issued on May 
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12, 1943. Even then the provisions of 
the original Little Stee] Formula were 
only partly restored. 


Originally, and under Execulinal i 
Order No. 9250, the Little Steel For- § 
mula had permitted modifications in — 
wages to correct maladjustments, to — 
eliminate inequalities, to eliminate — 
sub-standards of living and to aid in 
the effective prosecution of the war. 
Executive Order No. 9328 restricted 
the basis of wage increases to the cor- 
rection of maladjustments and the 
elimination of sub-standards. The 
“clarification” restored completely the 
“effective prosecution of the war? 
principle and substituted the ironing 
out of wage “inequities” for correc- 
tion of wage inequalities. 

The true significance of the May | 
12th modification of Executive Order 
No. 9328 becomes clear when the fac a 
is realized that organized labor ha 
obtained wage increases between Jan- % 
uary 1, 1941—before Pearl Harbor— 
and May, 1948, which equalled the 
15% allowed aden maladjustments; 
that relatively few A, F. of L. mem-— 
bers were receiving sub-standard 
wages; that rarely did the War Labor 
Board grant increases on the basis of 
aiding in the prosecution of the war. 
In other words, wages of A. F. of L. 
members could now be increased only 
under the principle of “inequities” 
and this basis was so unjustly con-- 
structed as to mean essentially a 
wage freeze. 

Wage Inequities and Wage Brackets 


Determination of whether or not a 
wage inequity existed under Excel 
Order No. 9328 and the May 12t 
clarification is an involved process. 
The first step is the creation of a 
“wage bracket” or range of “sound 
and tested rates” for every job classi- 
fication in a labor market. The mini- 
mum sound and tested rate is used to 
determine whether a contested wage 
rate was inequitable or not. Rates” 


\ 
; 
: 


below this minimum may be increased 
in 


: 
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to the minimum. Wage rates above 
the minimum are frozen for the dura- 
tion of the war. 

The application of the wage bracket 
concept to the wage rates of A. F. of 
L. members effectively eliminates the 
possibility of wage increases for the 
future. When wage brackets are set 
up the minimum rate is in most in- 
stances a non-union rate. Union rates 
are within the bracket and cannot be 
changed. Even worse, organization of 
workers is effectively hobbled since 
the wage rates of newly organized 
employees cannot be raised above the 
minimum or non-union rate which rep- 
resents the bottom of the wage 
bracket. 


Finally, there have been numerous 
instances in which the definition of a 
job classification has threatened to 
destroy a working condition for which 
the American Federation of Labor has 
fought to attain for many years. 


Government Hierarchies 

Your committee submits that not 
only have the members of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor suffered un- 
justly from the government imposed 
regulation of wages, but the National 
War Labor Board is steadily being 
subjected to an ever increasing num- 
ber of other governmental agencies. 
The finality which characterized the 
decisions of the original voluntary 
War Labor Board has steadily been 
nibbled away. 

Under Executive Order No. 9250 
the effect of Labor Board wage deci- 
sions involving prices were subjected 
to the scrutiny of the Office of Price 
Administration and the Director of 
Economic Stabilization. Under Ex- 
ecutive Order No. 9328, its wage de- 
cisions are only provisional until both 
Economic Stabilization Director Vin- 
son and War Mobilization Director 
Byrnes have given their approval. In 
other words, the very essence of the 
tripartite War Labor Board has been 
denied. One or two men now regulate 
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wages which affect prices. While the 
number of such cases is, at present, 
small, the importance of those cases 
is not. Furthermore, the probability 
that the proportion of such cases will 
increase is great. Wage regulation 
bids fair to become wage freezing in 
an economy where the prices of other 
goods and services have not been suc- 
cessfully frozen. 


The Smith-Connally Act 


As though the treatment accorded 
the members of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor by a governmentally 
dominated War Labor Board was not 
in itself sufficient to cause them to 
question the continued validity of the 
board, Congress has seen fit to further 
harass and badger A. F. of L. union 
men, The passage of the Smith-Con- 
nally Act was a new high point in 
anti-unionism in this country. No 
peace-time national labor legislation 
approaches this Act in its brazen ef- 
frontery. The Act boldly legalizes 
strikes and places at naught the rec- 
ord of the American Federation of 
Labor in settling disputes peacefully 
through the voluntarily created Na- 
tional War Labor Board. 

Conclusion 


Your committee is fully conscious of 
the need for wage regulation and for 
a definite program of fighting infla- 
tion, but it does not subscribe to that 
philosophy of government which as- 
sumes that the ends desired justify 
the means. Your committee does not 
believe that all governmental edicts 
purporting to fight inflation are equi- 
table. 

Nor do we believe that the national 
interest is well served when govern- 
ment-fixed wage formulas supplant 
wage policies hammered out by demo- 
cratically organized bodies which have 
been voluntarily created. The Little 
Steel Formula represented the con- 
sidered judgment of a majority of a 
democratically constituted board ac- 
tively participating in the labor rela- 
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tions of the nation; they were genuine 
representatives of Labor, industry and 
the public on the board. Nevertheless, 
their contributions have been ignored 
and the judgment of one man now 
guides the wage policy of the nation. 
To a people accustomed to democratic 
principles this one-man rule is re- 
pugnant. 

Your committee recommends that 
the American Federation of Labor 
should formally request the President 
to initiate action which would restore 
the National War Labor Board to its 
former position; return to the board 
its power to adjudicate finally all la- 
bor disputes by democratic process; 
and remove from its back the ever 
increasing load of super agencies. 


(P. 531) Secretary Meany made 
the following report for the repre- 
sentatives of the A. F. of L. on the 
National War Labor Board: 


The reason we feel a report should 
be made to this convention, in addi- 
tion to the report and action of the 
Resolutions Committee yesterday, is 
the fact that we feel there is possibly, 
in the minds of the delegates some 
mystery about the War Labor Board 
and there is possibly some lack of 
understanding as to just what the 
board’s functions are. In addition, 
and this is of tremendous importance, 
we feel that Labor should know just 
what sort of a board is holding com- 
plete power over the economic wel- 
fare of 50,000,000 workers. We also 
feel that this convention should know 
just what sort of a board we got as 
the result of a bargain Labor made 
with our government and the repre- 
sentatives of industry in December 
of 1941. 

We know what we bargained for. 
We feel now that you should know 
what we have. And it is also impor- 
tant to make this report so that the 
general public will know that Labor 
is aware of what is going on. If we 
didn’t make some sort of a report we 
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might be accused of stupidity, be- 
cause we didn’t get what we bargained - 
for, and the convention and the peo- 
ple represented by the delegates pres- : 
ent should know this. 


In December of 1941 we made a very 
simple agreement. Representatives of 
industry and Labor, with representa-_ 
tives of government, agreed that for 
the duration of the war, and in the 
interests of the national welfare, we 
would substitute peaceful methods in 
the settlement of labor disputes for 
the methods available to us under our 
free democracy. We would substitute 
a simple method by which men would 
weigh and estimate the merits of a 
dispute by a tri-partite system, ar- 
riving at a decision as to what was 
the proper disposition of the dispute 
We agreed that this method would be 
substituted for strikes, lock-outs or 
any other method in which force was 
used. 

For a short time after the War 
Labor Board was established, we had 
this simple method. Each dispute was: 
settled on its merits. Since then we 
have gradually built up a complicated 
structure with 12 regional offices 
throughout the country and with al- 
most complete governmental control 
over board action. +4 


On the so-called voluntary wage 
agreements where there is no cs 
pute, in the period of four months 
early this year, there were 34,000 
cases of that type decided by the Re- 
gional Boards—not cases affecti 
34,000 men but 34,000 cases. These 
are known as Form 10 cases. These 
are cases in which the employer and 
the employee had agreed as to whi 
the wage and working conditio 
should be in a particular plant or in 
a particular industry. é 

Under the complicated set-up Ri | 
have these cases begin or ori 
nate in the local Wage and Hour Offic 
by filling out a form. The Wage and 
Hour Office then decides if the 
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comes within the jurisdiction of the 
War Labor Board. The form is then 
sent to Washington and from there 
to a Regional Board. The Regional 
Board has final power to settle these 
disputes if there is no price relief or 
price ceiling involved. 

If the Regional Board disapproves 
there is an appeal open to either the 
Regional or National Board. If the 
appeal goes to the National Board, it 
goes to a research department and 
then to an Appeals Committee and 
then to the National Board for final 
action. The procedure on dispute cases 
is for the Conciliation Service of the 
Department of Labor to step in, see 
what they can do to adjudicate the 
dispute; failing that, to submit it to 
the War Labor Board and then it 
goes to the New Case Committee of 
the War Labor Board, and from the 
New Case Committee it goes to either 
a Regional Board, a special commis- 
sion or a panel. If in turn it goes to 
the Regional Labor Board it may be 
disposed of through a hearing officer, 
a referee or a panel. At the present 
time the National War Labor Board, 
with its regional branches has 2300 
employees throughout the country. 
Of these 872 are what are called tech- 
nical men. We have a Wage Stabiliza- 
tion Division, a Disputes Division, a 
Legal Division, a Review and Analysis 
Division, a Research and Statistical 
Division, and so down the line. 


All of this has tended to change the 
original set-up of this board. We are 
now in the hands of the technicians, 
as it were. 


In addition, there has been a grad- 
ual breakdown on the part of the gov- 
ernment in the original structure of 
the board. Instead of disputes being 
Settled by the good judgment and rea- 
soning of the members of the board, 
they are now settled by certain rules 
promulgated by Executive Order, Acts 
of Congress, and the administrative 
orders of certain departments of the 
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government. In other words, we do 
not have a free board. We have a 
government controlled board at every 
step of the way. 


The board has not been allowed to 
do a good job. Back in June of 1942 
the board promulgated what was 
known as the Little Steel Formula. 
Labor protested against this formula 
on the ground that it was too rigid 
and that we did not want to be bound 
by a set of rules that would perhaps 
prevent us from doing justice in a 
certain case. However, the board by 
a vote of eight to four, with the Labor 
members dissenting, promulgated the 
Little Steel Formula. 


The Little Steel Formula in itself 
is based on what I would say is some 
reason, some justice. The theory of 
it is that the cost of living had gone 
out of balance with the wage structure 
of the country, and that therefore, the 
wage structure of the country should 
be allowed to rise sufficiently to bal- 
ance off again with the cost of living. 
In May of 1942 that differential was 
15%. Now that differential is well 
above 25%, so that if the Little Steel 
Formula is based on equity it should 
now be 25% instead of 15%. 


However, the government has adopt- 
ed not the formula but the 15% figure. 
In March of 1948 the American Fed- 
eration of Labor representatives on 
the board moved for the readjustment 
of the Little Steel Formula as far as 
its figures were concerned, upward. 
The board decided against this move 
again by an eight to four vote, but 
in its decision, written, of course, by 
the public members of the board, the 
board stated that it had control of the 
formula; that the formula belonged 
to the board; that it was a decision 
arrived at by a democratic process, 
and that while they would not raise 
the Little Steel Formula at the time, 
it was stated definitely that if the cost 
of living continued to rise the formula 
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would have to be readjusted in justice 
to the wage earners of the country. 

That was on the 23rd of March. On 
the 8th day of April we had the so- 
called hold-the-line order, and on that 
day and through that order the War 
Labor Board lost control of the Little 
Steel Formula. It had no right after 
April 8th to change the 15%, which 
it had notified the public on March 
23rd it would change if necessary in 
order to preserve a balance between 
the cost of living and wages. 


On April 8th the Little Steel For- 
mula and the 15% embodied in that 
formula became the law of the land. 
The War Labor Board was stripped to 
a large extent of its power to read- 
just wages beyond the Little Steel 
Formula. The result of this was that 
the War Labor Board stopped in the 
middle of its wage stabilization pro- 
gram because it could not apply its 
reasoning and render its decisions on 
merit in certain industries where a 
partial job of stabilization had been 
achieved. It meant that the board had 
to readjust its philosophy, readjust 
its approach to these cases, and it 
meant that the board stopped work- 
ing on the 8th of April. 

For a period of five weeks the War 
Labor Board and its regional offices 
disposed of practically no cases. 
There was a complete breakdown of 
the machinery from one end of the 
country to the other in the midst of 
war, due to Executive Order 9328 
which was issued on April 8th. 


Subsequently, on May 12th, the 
Director of Economic Stabilization, 
Justice Byrnes, issued a modifying 
order restoring to the board some of 
its powers. However, that order is a 
makeshift. It provides for these so- 
called wage brackets which are now 
causing our people so much hardship. 

There is no cure for the troubles 
that beset the War Labor Board ex- 
cept the cure recommended by your 
Resolutions Committee yesterday to 
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restore to the board its power to act, | 
the power that it possessed when it 
was originally set up. Under the . 
present machinery all we get on some 
of these cases is delay after delay. 


I would just like to summarize one 
or two cases for you to show you just 
what the board is up against and just - 
what the unions are up against who 
are trying to produce for the war 
effort, trying to keep their members — 
on the job despite the delays and de-— 
spite the provocation that comes from — 
the employer’s knowledge of the fact 
that his people will not strike and 
that they are hamstrung by the War 
Labor Board as presently functioning. — 


In June of 1942 the Amalgamated © 
Meat Cutters, a member unit of the 
American Federation of Labor, signed 
an agreement with five packing houses © 
in Louisville. This agreement covered © 
everything except the one item upon 
which they could not agree. They 
could not agree upon wages. Collec- 
tive bargaining had gone as far as 
it possibly could, but they could not 
agree upon wages because of the fact 
that the packers felt that they should - 
get a higher price before they would 
pay higher wages. This case went to 
the War Labor Board September 24, 
1942. It was given to a panel. That 
panel brought in its recommenda- 
tions in April of 1943—recommenda- 
tions which were made after volumes 
of testimony had been given before 
the panel and the panel had been ad- 
vised by the hundreds of technicians 
and experts in research and analysis 
who are on the staff of the War Labor 
Board in Washington. 


On July 4th, the panel cubmitted 
additional recommendations and on 
the 27th day of August, 1948, the 
National War Labor Board un 
mously approved of a 10% wage i 
crease for the people who have a 
starting rate of 45 cents for women | 
and 60 cents for men—people de 
initely in the low wage group. i 


commendable than ever before. 
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we had a unanimous decision of the 
Board rendered on August 27, 1943, 
on a case that started on June 15, 
1942, giving these men and women a 
10% increase and a corresponding in- 
crease in piece work rates. 


On September 16, 19438, 15 months— 
15 months mind you—after the case 
started, and a month after the War 
Labor Board had unanimously decided 
on this increase in wages as the result 
of 14 months of study in the case, 
Judge Vinson, Director of Economic 
Stabilization, denied the wage in- 
crease and nullified the decision of 
the War Labor Board. He was able 
to undo in a few weeks what the con- 
testants themselves, the employers 
who sat on the panel, the employers 
and workers who sat on the War La- 
bor Board, the entire staff of four or 
five hundred technical experts of the 
War Labor Board who had reached a 
unanimous decision after 14 months 
of study, and Judge Vinson threw it 
out after having it in his office two 
weeks. They are back where they 
started. This is the type of a gov- 
ernmentally controlled agency in 
which the destiny of the people you 
represent for the duration of the war, 
as far as wages and working condi- 
tions are concerned, rests. I submit 
to you that the present War Labor 
Board procedure, hemmed in as it is 
by government control, through ad- 
ministrative order, through Executive 
Order, through the whims of partic- 
ular individuals, individuals who have 
charge of these various departments 
having supervision over the War La- 
bor Board—I submit that the present 
condition and the present procedure 
is provocative of strikes. Under such 
procedure lLabor’s no-strike record 
becomes more important and more 
In 
addition to every other provocation 
which we have in these trying times, 
in which men desire direct and imme- 


‘diate action, we have this government 
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agency delaying cases month after 
month. 

So I say to you here today that it 
is to Labor’s eternal credit that it has 
built up a no-strike record such as 
we see in face of the conditions as 
they are in relation to government 
supervision of wages and conditions 
of employment. 

Let me cite another case. This in- 
volves the Work-Gleve industry. 


A special commission was set up to 
study this industry. The War Pro- 
duction Board which is concerned with 
war production discovered that pro- 
duction was suffering due to a lack 
of cotton work gloves. A number of 
women have gone into these indus- 
tries and we all know that men and 
women working around machine shops 
need these cotton work gloves. The 
War Production Board found that a 
serious situation existed. They came 
to the War Labor Board with repre- 
sentatives of industry and representa- 
tives of Labor and they asked that 
the War Labor Board give relief to 
this industry by a 10% increase that 
would enable the industry to keep 
going and meet the manpower condi- 
tions which prevail. 

The War Labor Board—public mem- 
bers, employer members, and Labor 
members—with the complete backing 
of the War Production Board, which 
is charged with production for war, 
recommended a 10% increase for 
workers in 50-cent an hour class, in 
order to meet this manpower situa- 
tion. 

Despite that recommendation of the 
War Labor Board, unanimously ar- 
rived at, and despite the War Pro- 
duction Board’s request that this re- 
lief be given in this industry, Eco- 
nomic Stabilization Director Vinson 
decided otherwise. He said that it just 
could not be done. 

It causes us to wonder at times just 
whose team he is playing on when he 
denies the action of a governmental 
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agency concerned with war production 
for the purpose of increasing war 
production or preventing a decrease 
in war production. 


The present procedure under which 
the War Labor Board operates with 
government control by these various 
agencies, to me, represents a com- 
plete violation of the agreement we 
made in December of 1941. We bar- 
gained for a board which would settle 
these disputes under the democratic 
process of majority rule, upon the 
merits of each particular case. We 
haven’t such a board today. 


So, in behalf of the Labor members 
on this board we want to go on record 
as favoring the report of the commit- 
tee submitted to you yesterday, as the 
only method by which this board can 
be restored to its power to really give 
service to Labor and industry through- 
out this war effort. 


We are fully in accord with the rec- 
ommendation that this Federation 
request the President of the United 
States to restore the War Labor Board 
to its original powers which the rep- 
resentatives of Labor bargained for 
and thought they received in Decem- 
ber of 1941. 


We are thoroughly in accord with 
the recommendation of the committee 
that this Federation request the 
President of the United States to re- 
move these super agencies from the 
back of the War Labor Board. 


We are thoroughly in accord with 
the report of the committee in which 
they say, despite these handicaps, we 
have got to carry on and do nothing 
that will in any way impede our 
chances of victory. 

We are also thoroughly in accord 
with the report of the committee that 
under no circumstances do we want 
a Labor Board for the settlement of 
industrial disputes that looks any- 
thing like this War Labor Board after 
the war is over. 


q 
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(1946, p. 110) The E.C. reported 
on the activities of the National War 
Labor Board from its establishment 
until its activities were transferred 
to the National Wage Stabilization 
Board, and included in the report 
special efforts of the A. F. of L. rep- 
resentatives on the board, closing 
with the following statement: é 


(P. 114) On December 31, 1945, the 
President issued Executive Order 
9672, terminating the activities of 
the National War Labor Board, and 
also establishing a National Wage 
Stabilization Board to carry out its 
remaining functions. Thus, nearly 
fours years’ activities of the Nation 
War Labor Board were completed 
without a single case left incomplete. 
Moreover during this period the 
board disposed of 415,000 voluntary 
wage applications, and 20,000 dispute 
cases involving more than 40,000, 00g 
workers. 

The outstanding characteristic of 
the board was its tripartite structure 
which represented a new development 
in American industry. While the 
board’s full time staff consisted of 
only 2,618 employees at its peak, it 
enlisted on a per diem basis over 
5,000 part-time Labor, industry, and 
public representatives on its regional 
boards, dispute panels, and commis- 
sions. The main contribution of 
these part-time Labor, industry and 
public representatives was that every 
part of the country became acquainted 
with the tripartite system of settling 
Labor and industry problems. This has 
been a worthwhile experiment both 
for Labor and management, especial- 
ly for the contribution it gave to the 
successful prosecution of the war. 

(P. 609) The National War Labor 
Board—as an agency of the Federal 
Government devoted to settling war- 
time labor disputes and _ stabilizing 
wartime wages—came to an end in 
December, 1945. The history of that 
board is a record of the self-discipline 
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which organized labor exercised dur- 
ing World War II. 

Despite an unjust, inequitable policy 
of stabilizing wages without full re- 
gard for the other controls necessary 
to avoid infiation, the American Fed- 
eration of Labor affiliates accepted the 
wage controls exercised by the Board. 
Despite directive orders in particular 
eases which were a flagrant violation 
of the principles of free collective 
bargaining, the affiliates of the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor did not chal- 
lenge these decisions by striking dur- 
ing the war. 

While the passing of the Board has 
restored a measure of free collective 
bargaining, the continuance of wage 
control by its successor—the National 
Wage Stabilization Board—is a strong 
curb upon free collective bargaining 
over wages. In short, the abolition 
of the National War Labor Board 
narks only one step in our progress 
‘oward economic freedom. While we 
are happy that the war which brought 
nto being the War Labor Board has 
ded and that the Board itself has 
yeen terminated, we are still a meas- 
iwable distance from our pre-war 
reedom. The National Wage Stabili- 
ation Board remains. 


Wage Formula—(1943, p. 505) The 
onvention declared that your Com- 
aittee is fully conscious of the need 
or wage regulation and for a defi- 
ite program of fighting inflation, but 
= does not subscribe to that philoso- 
hy of government which assumes 
hat the ends desired justify the 
veans. Your committee does not be- 
eve that all governmental edicts pur- 
orting to fight inflation are equitable. 

Nor do we believe that the national 
iterest is well served when govern- 
tent-fixed wage formulas supplant 
‘age policies hammered out by demo- 
eatically organized bodies which have 
sen voluntarily created. The Little 
teel Formula represented the con- 
dered judgment of a majority of a 
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democratically constituted Board ac- 
tively participating in the labor rela- 
tions of the nation; they were gen- 
unine representatives of labor, indus- 
try and the public on the Board. Ney- 
ertheless, their contributions have 
been ignored and the judgment of one 
man now guides the wage policy of 
the nation. To a people accustomed 
to democratic principles this one-man 
rule is repugnant. 


Your committee recommends that 
the American Federation of Labor 
should formally request the President 
to initiate action which would restore 
the National War Labor Board to its 
former position; return to the Board 
its power to adjudicate finally all 
labor disputes by democratic proc- 
esses; and remove from its back the 
ever increasing load of super-agen- 
cies. 


Finally, your committee recommends 
that the American Federation of La- 
bor should continue its efforts to guar- 
antee that the nation shall be victo- 
rious in war. The A. F. of L. has 
always subscribed to the principle of 
voluntary arbitration of labor dis- 
putes. It cannot and will not, we are 
sure, after hostilities have ceased, 
agree to the continued existence in 
any form whatsoever of the National 
War Labor Board, and will not counte- 
nance domination by the Government 
in any form or character of its right 
to bargain collectively fully and freely. 


(Little Steel Formula)—(1944, p. 
232) Efforts of A. F. of L. members 
of the Board to formulate wage poli- 
cies within the limits of sound wage 
stabilization are dealt with in a com- 
prehensive report of the Executive 
Council under this title and several 
sub-heads. A number of resolutions 
were submitted to the convention deal- 
ing with the Little Steel Formula. 


The convention unanimously adopt- 
ed the report of its committee as fol- 
lows: 
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(Pp. 508, 510) The National War 
Labor Board functions as a voluntary 
creation of government, management 
and labor, consisting of representa- 
tives of those most vitally concerned 
in maintaining wage policies most 
conducive to the war effort and least 
conducive to the causing of inflation. 
Its purpose is to formulate and pre- 
scribe wage policies and wage rates 
consistent with that purpose. Labor 
voluntarily suspended the use of the 
greatest and most sacred of its rights 
—the right to strike——and to that 
Board the workers of this country 
entrusted the most fundamental of 
their interests—the prescribing of 
wages and conditions of employment. 
This convention is deeply and legiti- 
mately concerned with that Board’s 
activities—more so than those of any 
of the numerous other governmental 
agencies which deal with or affect 
labor. 


Last year your committee had occa- 
sion to comment upon the fact that 
the democratically adjudicated wage 
policies of that Board, arrived at by 
representatives of all segments of the 
national life, had been superseded 
by government-fixed wage formulas 
which, by one-man edict, froze all 
wages at a prescribed and arbitrary 
level. This year your committee must 
bring to the attention of this conven- 
tion an even more shocking spectacle 
of a refusal by a majority of that 
Board, consisting of its public and in- 
dustry members, even to recommend 
specific action to those with power 
to alter or modify the existing situa- 
tion, so that inequities and burdens ir- 
refutably demonstrated to exist under 
the present wage freeze could at least 
in some measure be alleviated. But 
as pointed out by the Labor Members 
of the Board: 


Yet the same public members, 
who on the one hand plead lack of 
information, are ready to make per- 
tinent recommendations on wage 
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policies for the reconversion pe- 
riod. ... The Board’s inconsist- 
ency is astounding: For over two 
years now the Board has been han- 
dling cases and becoming fully in- 
formed of the effect of the Little 
Steel Formula and the relationship 
of wages to the cost of living. It 
has accumulated a mass of evidence 
on the subject. But the Board now 
says it is in no position to make 
any recommendations as a result 
that experience and any changes 
in our economy which have taken 
place. The Board feels fully com- 
petent, however, to make recom- 
mendations on matters which have 
not yet occurred, matters on which 
it has no experience, heard no cases, 
and been in no position to make 
any more than a guess. 


In the space of a little less thaal 
two years we have witnessed, first, 
the shackling, and then the "abject 
surrender of a Board originally es- 
tablished by voluntary action of those 
segments of our national economy most 
vitally interested and affected as a 
body, to determine by democratic pro- 
cedures the problems of wage adjust- 
ments of workers in time of war. The 
events leading up to that nonthy oi 
which took place only last month, a 
as follows: 


Early in this year the America 
Federation of Labor, through its la- 
bor representatives on the War Labor 
Board, petitioned that Board to make 
specific recommendations to the Presi- 
dent to make modifications or altera- 
tions of the “Little Steel” formu 
so as to permit the Board to mak 
wage adjustments more closely in line 
with increases in cost of living. The 
basis of that petition, as was the ba- 
sis of a similar petition presented 
most a year before, was that the cost 
of living had in fact increased to a 
considerable extent beyond that con- 
templated under the “Little Steel” 
formula, so that workers everywhere ~ 
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were suffering a considerable shrink- 
age in earnings as expressed in terms 
of purchasing power. In freezing 
wage levels, the government had prom- 
ised to maintain the cost of living 
at a comparable level. This promise, 
in return for which the no-strike 
pledge had been given and under 
which it was agreed to submit all 
wage issues to the War Labor Board 
for final determination, was not main- 
tained. Other segments of the na- 
tional economy were allowed to bene- 
fit themselves at the primary expense 
of wage earners. 


On March 15th the Board dismissed 
this petition without prejudice for 
reconsideration. A week later the pe- 
tition was reinstated when the Board 
decided to accept jurisdiction over the 
demands of the United Steel Work- 
ers to grant workers in the steel in- 
dustry an increase beyond the limits 
of the “Little Steel” formula. It is 
Significant to note that the petition of 
the American Federation of Labor 
which was on behalf of all workers 
in all industries, regardless of affilia- 
tion or lack of affiliation, was consid- 
ered only after the Board had de- 
cided to take jurisdiction over the 
Steel Workers’ case involving but a 
comparatively small segment of the 
country’s wage earners. Hearings 
were held on this petition during the 
summer. The Board convened in ex- 
ecutive session on October 9th to de- 
termine whether to make recommen- 
dations to the President on the ques- 
tion of modifying the “Little Steel” 
formula. By this time it had before 
it the report of the special panel hear- 
ing which heard the A. F. of L. pe- 
tition setting forth many facts indi- 
eating a considerable increase in the 
cost of living and numerous specific 
instances of the inequitable and arbi- 
trary working of the “Little Steel” 
formula. It also had before it the 
Meany-Thomas report indicating an 
imerease in the cost of living of 45 
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per cent, the Department of Labor’s 
report indicating an increase in the 
cost of living of 25 per cent, and the 
report of the special committee of 
technical experts appointed by Chair- 
man Davis of the War Labor Board 
which found that the cost of living had 
increased 30 per cent or double that 
contemplated under the “Little Steel” 
formula. 


With this mass of evidence before 
it indicating the great increases in 
the cost of living, indicating the in- 
equities of the “Little Steel” formula, 
and indicating that modification of 
the “Little Steel” formula need not 
have any inflationary effects, the 
Board, with labor members dissent- 
ing, refused to make any recommenda- 
tions whatsoever to the President, 
and, instead, stated that it would pre- 
sent to the Economic Stabilization 
Director a report setting forth perti- 
nent data regarding the relationship 
of wages to the cost of living. Thus, 
not only has the Board suffered its 
functions to be removed from it, but 
it has also surrendered even the right 
of protest. And this in the face of 
overwhelming evidence that its pro- 
test would be extremely well founded. 
Having at least the right to make rec- 
ommendations, and knowing that 
these recommendations would bear 
great weight it has nevertheless re- 
fused to exercise that right—a far 
ery from the original conception of a 
Board voluntarily created for the pur- 
pose of itself deciding and formulat- 
ing the wage policies of a nation in 
time of war, and to which Board 
organized labor and the workers of 
the nation had surrendered and en- 
trusted their greatest rights. The 
characterization of this action of the 
Board by its labor members as “an 
inexcusable dereliction of duty” could 
well be supplemented by terming it 
also an unwarranted breach of faith. 

In comparison with the action of 
the public and industry members of 
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the Board in refusing to make recom- 
mendations for modification of the 
“Little Steel” formula, the other criti- 
cisms to which the Board can right- 
fully be subjected fade into insignifi- 
cance. 

The injustices accomplished under 
the so-called wage bracket system, the 
interminable delays to which a par- 
ticipant in a dispute case is subjected, 
the taking of jurisdiction in issues 
not involved in the war effort, all are 
deserving of more extended comment. 

Thus—at the end of the third year 
of governmental regulation of labor— 
your Committee submits that the 
workers of this nation find themselves 
enmeshed in laws of Congress, execu- 
tive orders of the President, edicts of 
the Director of Economic Stabiliza- 
tion, and the directives of the Na- 
tional War Labor Board. Yet, despite 
this ever-growing bureaucratic inter- 
est in the well-being of workers, the 
American Federation of Labor has 
been unable to obtain acknowledg- 
ment from the Federal Government 
of the simple fact that the pre-war 
standard of living for workers is rap- 
idly deteriorating. 

In view of the foregoing your com- 
mittee recommends that the President 
of the American Federation of Labor 
immediately after the adjournment of 
this convention appoint a representa- 
tive committee to call upon the Presi- 
dent of the United States at the earli- 
est possibility and place before him 
the request that he issue an executive 
order which will realistically adjust 
the “Little Steel” formula with the 
increased cost of living and permit 
employers and employees to effectu- 
ate the newly established policy by 
voluntary agreement without submis- 
sion to the Natitonal War Labor 
Board. 

The resolutions dealing with this 
subject matter are as follows: 


Resolution No. 33: 


Whereas—The War Labor Board 
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has frozen wages by means of the 
Little Steel Formula whereby a bar- 
gaining unit of labor is limited to an 
increase of 15 per cent in its average 
s-raight time rates over the rates pre- 
vailing January, 1941, and 

Whereas—The cost of living has in- 
creased 40 per cent or more since Jan- 
uary, 1941, and 

Whereas—Employees are justly en- 
titled to increased wages which the 
employers can and will absorb with- 
out passing the increase to the con- 
sumer, therefore, be it 

Resolved—That this 64th annual 
convention of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor hereby instruct its offi- 
cers to request the National War La- 
bor Board (1) to abrogate the Little 
Steel Formula as a limit to wage in- 
creases thereby permitting wage in- 
creases in keeping with the increased 
cost of living and (2) to promulgate 
an additional regulation making any 
increase in wages permissible when 
agreed upon between employer and 
employees and when assurances are 
furnished that such increase will not 
be passed along to the consumer. 


Resolution No. 35: 

Whereas—Labor has performed one 
of the most outstanding miracles of 
production ever witnessed in indus- 
trial history in supplying our Armed 
Forces with the planes, guns, ammu- 
nition, foodstuffs and materials of 
war, and 3 

Whereas—The no-strike policy of 
organized labor has been rigidly fol 
lowed, with the exception of sporadi 
unauthorized cessations of work, a 

Whereas — When Labor pledge 
that it would remain at work during 
World War II, it did so with the un- 
derstanding that wages and the cost 
of living would be “stabilized,” with 
the resulting rules of wage stabiliza- 
tion, and 

Whereas—Wages have been fra 
by the Wage Stabilization rules 
the cost of living has risen so that. 
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the purchasing power of the worker 
has diminished, and 

Whereas—The Bureau of Labor 
Statistics’ latest available data indi- 
cates that the cost of living has in- 
ereased 25.4 per cent over the Janu- 
ary 1, 1941, level, and 

Whereas—The Labor Members of 
the President’s Committee on the Cost 
of Living have reported on January 
25, 1944, that a realistic rise in the 
cost of living of 43.5 per cent has 
taken place over the base date of the 
Little Steel Formula, January 1, 1941, 
therefore, be it 

Resolved—That the American Fed- 
eration of Labor go on record as ad- 
yocating an increase in the Little Steel 
Formula, or the liberalization of 
Wage Stabilization policies to per- 
mit the purchasing power of the work- 
ers to keep pace with the realistic in- 
crease in the cost of living, and be 
it further 

Resolved—That the American Fed- 
eration of Labor advocate automatic 
adjustments in wage rates of all work- 
ers, both organized and unorganized, 
without submission to the War Labor 
Board, and that copies of this resolu- 
tion be sent to the President of the 
United States, Chairman of the War 
Labor Board, William Davis, Direc- 
tor of Wage Stabilization, Judge Vin- 
son, and to members of the Regional 
War Labor Board. 


Resolution No. 46: 


Whereas—The International Typo- 
graphical Union at its 1944 Conven- 
tion made definite requests for a 
change in policy by the War Labor 
Board, and 

Whereas—Those requests are fair 
and reasonable for such time as the 
War Labor Board may need to func- 
tion, therefore, be it 

Resolved—That they are hereby en- 
dorsed by the American Federation 
of Labor as requests to the War Labor 
Board as follows: 
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1. That the War Labor Board re- 
vert to the principle it established 
when it announced that a 15 percent 
increase in the cost of living war- 
ranted a 15 percent increase in 
wages. 

2. That after reverting to that 
principle it discard the obsolete 
“Little Steel Formula” and set a 
new ceiling as of a more accurate 
reflection of the increased cost of 
living and in no case less than an 
amount equal to the proved increase 
in living costs. 

3. That it recognize as approved 
any wage scale up to the increase 
in the cost of living and in cases 
of employers not directly charging 
Wages against war materials that 
increases negotiated up to 50 per- 
cent stand as approved. 

4. That it reestablish the dignity 
of the Board so it can function as 
reason and facts indicate rather 
than act as automatons at the voice 
of an alleged stabilizer dictating 
wages while at the same time un- 
able to enforce or maintain ceiling 
prices on commodities; and at the 
same time knowingly ignore the 
plight of the working people who 
are kept from helping themselves. 

5. That if members of the War 
Labor Board cannot act as above 
requested, they seriously consider 
resigning from the Board in pro- 
test against such an unfair and un- 
reasonable method of distributing 
the burden of the war effort; that 
they admit failure to carry out the 
principle they originally announced 
and which the American people ac- 
cepted. ; 

In connection with consideration of 
the Executive Council’s Report rela- 
tive to the National War Labor Board, 
your Committee gave careful consid- 
eration to Resolutions Nos. 33, 35 and 
46, all of them relative to the Little 
Steel Formula, and the necessity of 
its being guided by a policy which 
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would be in keeping with the main- 
tenance of a real wage in our coun- 
try. Inasmuch as the Committee has 
recommended that the officers of the 
American Federation of Labor ap- 
point a committee for the purpose of 
laying before the President of the 
United States the inequities and the 
injustice contained in the War La- 
bor Board’s policy in connection with 
the Little Steel Formula, we recom- 
mend that these three resolutions be 
referred to the President and the Ex- 
ecutive Council of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor to assist them in 
making an appropriate response to the 
President of the United States. 

(1946, p. 110) On February 20, 
1945, the Public Members submitted 
their report to the President through 
the Economic Stabilization Director. 
In their comments to the President, 
the A. F. of L. Members took issue 
with certain aspects of the Public 
Members’ report. One of the strong- 
est objections was directed to the 
analysis of the increases of wage al- 
legedly received by the workers of 
this nation. 

In their report, the Public Members 
substituted ‘adjusted straight time 
hourly earnings” for wage rates as 
the criteria for wage stabilization. 
Prior to the issuance of their report, 
the Public Members had refused to 
measure wages on the terms of “take- 
home” pay or gross earnings. Instead 
wages were regulated in the past by 
adjusting wage rates. 


Under this specially devised for- 
mula, all types of wage increases were 
defined as cost of living adjustment. 
Despite the fact that the Board his- 
torically limited increases to offset the 
rise in the living cost to the Little 
Steel Formula or maladjustment prin- 
ciple, substandard wage increases as 
well as adjustments to correct inter- 
plant and intraplant inequities were 
all lumped together as cost-of-living 
increases. The wage analysis made 
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in the report indicated clearly that 
the Public Members had altered radi- 
cally their method of measuring wage 
increases. 

This shift of standards at that time 
was certainly no mere academic 
change of thinking. This change was 
the sole ground upon which the Pub- 
lic Members were able to rationalize 
their recommendations to the Presi- 
dent that the Little Steel Formula 
should not be modified. 

In the summary of their comment 
to the President, the A. F. of L. Mem 
bers stated: 


That the Public Members hay 
adopted a new measure of wa 
stabilization; that this change w: 
unannounced to their colleagues on 
the Board; and that the Public 
Members are not obliged to explail 
the bases of their recommendatior 
against changing the Formula are 
all admissible facts. But the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor Members 
cannot explain to the workers of 
America the wage increases which 
they have only mathematically 
ceived. Nor can they explain that 
an increase to some individual work- 
ers fattens the pay envelopes of all 
workers. Furthermore, they can- 
not find a convincing answer to the 
question of why the measuring rod 
of wage increases was changed at 
all. 


still another question which cannot 
be answered frankly. Why must 
the workers of the Nation be ma 
to bear the brunt of supporting the 
entire anti-inflation program? | 

The seven-point program—as 4 
whole—has not been successfull} 
administered. Nevertheless, its d 
ficiencies have been hidden f 
public view by the success attain 
in regulating wages. Whenever t 
program skids more than usual, t 
customary reaction of Director 0 
Economic Stabilization has been t 
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turn the thumbscrews more vigor- 
ously upon wage earners. 


Indeed, this behavior has occur- 
red so regularly that a pattern has 
been established. Executive Order 
No. 9250 was drastically modified 
by Executive Order No. 9328. This 
hysterical outburst had to be toned 
down by the May 12, 1943, Direc- 
tive. Now with no more rigid wage 
control possible, an attempt is being 
made to whittle down the benefits 
of vacations, night-shift differen- 
tials and other fringe adjustments. 

The workers of this Nation call 
upon the Government to look else- 
where in its seven-point anti-infla- 
tion program for improvements. 
What has happened to the propo- 
sals to roll back prices of food and 
clothes? What plans are being 
to lessen the load of taxation borne 
by workers forced to live at a sub- 
standard level? 


The American workers can find 
no convincing reply to the Public 
Members’ Report to the President 
as to why our proposal for a real- 
istic modification of the Little Steel 
Formula cannot be made at once. 
To the contrary, the very fact that 
they have had to devise a new for- 
mula to deny our appeal indicates 
the justice of our position. 


Although the A. F. of L. Members 
of the Board were not entirely suc- 
cessful in breaking the Little Steel 
Formula until after V-J Day, their per- 
sistence along this line brought about 
additional elements of flexibility in the 
Board’s wage stabilization policies, to- 
gether with other “precedent mak- 
ing” decisions. Such benefits were 
later extended to industries generally 
throughout the country. 


War Production (also see: Commit- 
ittee on Fair Employment Practices; 
anpower; Foreign Workers; Fur- 
oughed Soldiers; Prisoners of War; 
ar Production Board; Women and 
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Children in War Production; Prison 
Labor in Materiel Production; Union 
Management Cooperation (WPB)) 


(Labor Representation) —(1942, p. 
582) Res. 74: 

Whereas—The State is intervening 
more and more in economic matters 
and is exercising increasing influence 
on production, distribution, profits, 
prices, conditions of employment, 
wages and the standard of living of 
the workers in order to prosecute the 
war effort more effectively, and 

Whereas—When the Government 
formulates or applies its various eco- 
nomic policies, it is to the interests of 
the Government to obtain the collabo- 
ration of the trade unions and thus 
be able to secure their technical as- 
sistance as well as benefit by their 
practical competence and experience, 
and 

Whereas—In order to make possible 
such a desirable objective, the Gov- 
ernment should have represented on 
all agencies set up to control, plan or 
direct the national economy, repre- 
sentatives of the trade unions, there- 
fore, be it 

Resolyved—That the American Fed- 
eration of Labor recommend to the 
federal and state governments that 
such representation be given to the 
trade unions, and be it further 


Resolved—That this representation 
should be commensurate with and 
proportionate to the amount of repre- 
sentation given to management. 


Your committee, in recommending 
the adoption of the resolution, be- 
lieves it highly advisable to empha- 
size the necessity for direct labor rep- 
resentation on all Federal agencies 
having to do with the war effort— 
the question of production, distribu- 
tion, profits, prices, conditions of em- 
ployment, wages, and the standard of 
living. 

Labor, because of its long, practical 
experience, is in a better position than 
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many others to bring practical con- 
sideration, in a realistic manner, to 
the official civilian groups dealing with 
various phases of the war effort. We 
now clearly recognize that had experi- 
enced trade unionists held member- 
ship on the Federal bodies establish- 
ing priorities, that much of the indus- 
trial dislocation which followed would 
not have worked as injuriously as it 
did. The same reference is justified 
to other civilian Federal agencies 
dealing with production problems, and 
those of manpower. 

Your committee is convinced that 
had there been adequate labor repre- 
sentation, some of the mistakes of 
judgment and policy which have oc- 
curred, would have been avoided. 


Your committee is convinced that 
if the full efficiency of our productive 
system is to be reached, that Labor, 
at the Federal council and planning 
table, must be better represented. We 
must have the invaluable contribution 
of the technically trained men upon 
the Federal bodies, but as no one can 
understand Labor as well as Labor it- 
self, it is essential that theoretical 
knowledge of the problems should be 
balanced by the knowledge of those 
whose lifetime has been given to in- 
dustrial problems, and in the relation- 
ship between management and labor. 


(1944, p. 240) A special section of 
the E.C. Report to the 1944 conven- 
tion briefly reviewed accomplishments 
in manpower and production. The 
closing paragraph pinpoints contri- 
bution made by working men and 
women in the production of war ma- 
teriel: 

The magnificent contribution of the 
working men and women of the 
United States is clearly reflected in 
the production record. In the year 
1939 the total production of defense 
materials amounted to $1,400,000,000. 
In that same year the total non-war 
goods production amounted to $87,- 
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200,000,000. Four years later, 1943, 
the production of war goods amounted 
to $81,300,000,000. That same year, 
1948, the non-war goods production 
amounted to $105,200,000,000. This 
nation has succeeded in doing what 
other country has done. It has man 
aged to have bullets and butter. Mor 
over, that record production, aggre- 
gating $186,500,000,000 in the year 
1943, was achieved after drawing o 
from the potential manpower for pr 
duction more than 10 million men. 


(Pp. 238, 576) Progress in the pr 
duction schedule for materiel of w 
and in meeting manpower requir 
ments are covered in a special repo 
of the E.C. It was pointed out, ho 
ever, that a number of problems stil 
remain to be solved. 


The report of the convention con 
mittee and its recommendations were 
unanimously adopted, including the 
following: a 


The record set forth in the fir 
section is an eloquent testimony to 
the production achievement of Ame 
can labor. This section further indi- 
cates that the various phases of man- 
power requirements that have during 
the past months been critical, have, 
for the most part, been satisfactori 
met. This points to the conclusi 
that though there remain ce 
critical manpower needs in relation 
to the war production program, they 
are not essentially different fro 
those needs which have been s 
factorily met before and without 
course to compulsory labor legislation. 

We are of the firm conviction that 
with the continued cooperation of or- 
ganized labor and industrial mana 
ment with government agencies, the 
problems too can be solved. We there 
fore recommend the renewed endorsé 
ment of the voluntary manpower P 
gram carried out under the provision 
for participation of labor and man- 
agement on the National Manage 
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_ment-Labor Policy Committee in the 
War Manpower Commission and the 
‘regional and area war manpower com- 
eres. 


_ A study of the record of the 
National Management-Labor Policy 
Committee indicates clearly the qual- 
ity or the contribution made to the 
_ program of this important war agency 
by the President of the American 
Federation of Labor and his alternate. 
The representatives of the Federation 
have stood four-square for voluntary 
“principles as the basis for our man- 
power program and have led the op- 
“position to all efforts to substitute 
“compulsion. 
_ We recommend an expression of ap- 
preciation of the services of these 
‘Yepresentatives with instructions to 
continue their support of voluntary 
principles. 
_ (“No-Strike” Pledge Reaffirmed)— 
_ (1944, pp. 85, 539) Res. 133: 


_ Whereas—We believe in the reaf- 
firmation of wartime pledges, there- 
fore, be it 

_ Resolved—By this 64th annual con- 
vention of the American Federation 
of Labor that we hereby reaffirm our 
determination to fulfill our pledges to 
the Government and to the people of 
the United States, and the members 
of our armed forces, that we will give 
every possible assistance in prosecut- 
img the present war to a victorious 
conclusion. That we renew our “no 
Strike” pledge, and reaffirm our deter- 
Mination to continue assisting in fi- 
anecing the war, and as soldiers in 
the army of production give full serv- 
ice in the production of the imple- 
‘ments of war. But that we also in- 
sist upon the Government and upon 
industry, to respect our rights, pre- 
Serve our agreements, and apply them 
in good faith, and that our “no-strike” 
pledge must not be used as a subter- 
fuge to deprive us of long established 
rights and privileges. 


at 
pene 
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(1947, pp. 12-16) In keynote ad- 
dress to the convention, President 
Green stated: 


“IT know that all of you have been 
moved deeply by charges that have 
been made by our enemies that labor, 
in extending organization among the 
unorganized workers of the nation, 
has lowered the efficiency and produc- 
tivity of the workers of the land. That 
is not true. The American worker 
stands on a higher plane of produc- 
tivity and efficiency than any Ameri- 
can worker ever stood in all the his- 
tory of our nation. Efficiency and 
service have been increased, and pro- 
ductivity has been broadened. 

“So, on this auspicious occasion, I 
want to make answer in a definite 
way to many of these charges that 
have been made against the working 
men and women of the nation and 
declare to the American people and 
to the world through facts and figures, 
that the charges made against us have 
no foundation in fact. 


“IT have prepared some figures that 
I shall now present to you. 


“When it became apparent that our 
nation would become involved in the 
war which was gradually engulfing 
practically the entire civilized world, 
the leaders of our nation realized that 
the responsibility for production of 
the materiel of war for all the allied 
nations would rest on America, and 
American workers. Our President 
called for all-out production and the 
organized wage-earners of our coun- 
try responded as a man. 

“Almost over night swamplands 
were converted into shipyards from 
which in record-breaking time poured 
the needed vessels with which to 
transport our men and supplies across 
the oceans. Aircraft factories sprang 
up in forests and from their assembly 
lines America’s workers sent an al- 
most never-ending stream of planes 
for use over seas and for defense of 
our homeland. 
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“But even before production could be 
started in many localities roads and 
bridges had to be built at an amazing 
speed which meant our construction 
workers had to leave their jobs and 
homes and take jobs at distant points. 
Whole towns and cities had to be built 
to take care of the workers who had 
accepted the call for service in Ameri- 
ca’s army of production. Supply de- 
pots had to be constructed, homes 
built, hospitals provided, transporta- 
tion furnished, sanitary facilities in- 
stalled, before our factories could be 
started on their grueling task. But 
the result of all this is history. Ameri- 
ca’s workers met the challenge and 
even exceeded the hopes of the most 
optimistic. 

“Our farmlands became the bread- 
basket for our country and her Allies 
with even less manpower than before 
the war started. America’s soldiers 
were the best fed in the world, the 
best clothed, the most adequately 
cared for and supplied with the finest 
materiel for modern warfare. Truly, 
America had two armies in action— 
our armed forces, and the army of 
production. And bear this in mind— 
that miracle of production was achiev- 
ed by FREE enterprise and FREE 
labor working together toward a com- 
mon objective and for the preserva- 
tion of American ideals of life and 
liberty. 

“The fighting war ceased over two 
years ago, but a war-torn, confused, 
and weary world is still turning to 
America and America’s production 
workers for assistance in rehabilitat- 
ing its economic life. Despite. un- 
precented domestic demand for the 
output of our industries, America is 
sharing her vast production with the 
rest of the world in unequalled 
amounts. We are now being called 
upon to meet the needs not only of 
our own people and our’ Allies, but 
those countries which were our ene- 
mies in the war. 
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“We have shown what can be accom- 
plished by free men in a free economy. 
We know that there is almost no limit 
to the goods and services which can 
be produced when workers are free 
from repression and can give expres- 
sion to their highest and most creative 
impulses. Under totalitarian regimes 
workers have been stripped of their 
freedom and are not supplied with 
even the basic necessities of life. : 

“With the close of the war, however, 
our production schedule continued to 
expand. The needs of peace and re- 
habilitation of the entire world cre- 
ated unprecedented demand for the 
products of American factories. Im- 
proved methods of production and 
technological advances in methods 
which were developed to meet a war- 
time need proved just as necessa 
after the fighting war ceased and 
world was faced with an even great 
problem of winning the peace.” 


War Production Board—(1942, p. 
190) Immediately following Peal 
Harbor, the Office of Production Man 
agement, the Government agen 
charged with responsibility for w 
production, undertook to speed con 
version to war production and to it 
crease the number of contracts und 
production. To locate responsibilit 
definitely and to give authority p: 
portionate to the responsibility, 
January 16 the President replaced 
OPM with the War Production Board 


The Executive Order which estab- 
lished the War Production Board 
placed full authority and responsi- 
bility in the chairman, with the advi 
and assistance of the members of the 
Board, and provided that he shall: 

1. Exercise general direction over 
the war procurement and produc 
tion program. 

2. Determine the policies, plans 
procedures, and methods of the sey- 
eral Federal departments, establish- 
ments, and agencies in respect % 
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War procurement and production, 
including purchasing, contracting, 
Specifications, and construction; and 
including conversion, requisitioning, 
plant expansion, and the financing 
thereof; and issue such directives 
in respect thereto as he may deem 
necessary or appropriate. 

3. Perform the functions and ex- 
ercise the powers vested in the 
Supply Priorities and Allocations 
Board by Executive Order No. 8875 
of August 28, 1941. 

4. Supervise the Office of Pro- 
duction Management in the per- 
formance of its responsibilities and 
duties, and direct such changes in 
its organization as he may deem 
necessary. 

5. Report from time to time to 
the President on the progress of 
War procurement and production; 
and perform such other duties as 
the President may direct. 

The Board began preparing orders 
to limit production in whole or in part 
by a prescribed time in consumer 
goods industries. Scarcities in raw 
materials and impossibility of increas- 


ing production facilities, made neces- 


Sary priorities restricting supplies to 
firms engaged in war contracts and 
control over inventories in order to 
Save materials and facilities for war 
needs. 


The Chairman stated that conver- 
Sion was the only straight, fast way 
to get ample war production. Con- 
version of the automobile industry 
Was already in the process under in- 
structions to end by February 1, 1942. 


_ Allocation of contracts took place in 


this industry alone. Industry com- 
mittees for other industries—the 
refrigerator, domestic washing ma- 
chines, radios, phonographs, stoves, 
furnaces and metal furniture—were 


asked to consult with WPB to deter- 


mine conversion programs. As con- 
tracts had be negotiated with the War 
and Navy Departments, conversion in- 
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volved uncertainties for many firms 
and unemployment for many workers. 
Unfortunately Labor was not repre- 
sented in industry committees. The 
Labor Division set up labor commit- 
tees which, meeting separately from 
the industry committees, sometimes 
had a chance to consider limitation or- 
ders in advance of their date of ef- 
fectiveness. In very rare instances 
joint committee meetings were ar- 
ranged with administrators. 

In two industries (stoves and 
agricultural implements) joint meet- 


ings with industry advisory com- 
mittees have been held. In the 
case of the stove industry the 


labor advisory committee members sat 
in at the meeting of the industry ad- 
visory committee and contributed to 
the discussion of problems of employ- 
ment, manpower, and other pertinent 
matters. 


In the agricultural implement in- 
dustry, four representatives from La- 
bor and five from management were 
chosen to make their suggestions as 
to a constructive plan for readjusting 
the industry to the curtailed produc- 
tion necessitated by shortage of ma- 
terials. The labor and industry com- 
mittees each worked out separate pro- 
grams then met jointly to discuss dif- 
ferent points with the WPB officials. 

These two developments represent 
the first steps toward accomplishing 
joint consideration by Labor and In- 
dustry of conversion problems. Labor 
has been attempting to bring this 
about for some time. 

Opportunity for joint consideration 
of programs has not yet gone far 
enough and it is hoped that this con- 
structive development may be carried 
further. 

From the first the American Fed- 
eration of Labor has maintained that 
procurement for total war involved 
such consequences to our whole econo- 
my and our employment structure, 
that methods of former years should 
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not be followed. We maintained that 
contracts should be allocated in the 
light of continuous inventories of 
plant equipment and facilities and 
their potential war production ca- 
pacities, paralleled by inventories of 
work skills and work experience of 
the production staffs. 

We maintained that the Federal 
Government had the responsibility for 
pianning for the fullest use of plant 
facilities and workers in order to 
have maximum production of war 
equipment constantly available. Up 
to date, the War Production Adminis- 
tration has not fully achieved its pur- 
pose to reach a maximum in war pro- 
duction material or to convert remain- 
ing production facilities into consumer 
production. As a result there is a 
scarcity of steel, scare metals are 
used unnecessarily for non-military 
purposes, synthetic rubber has been 
delayed, and manpower hours of pro- 
duction have been lost. 

Procurement as usual has continued 
so that the great preponderance of 
primary contracts has gone to the 
largest corporations. Small com- 
panies find it practically impossible 
to get primary contracts and difficult 
to get sub-contracts. Business had 
taken pride in its ability to master 
executive difficulties, but the experi- 
ence of private business in this field 
is not yet incorporated in the giant 
production undertaking which the 
Government initiated. 

The Government has an additional 
responsibility for most efficient cost 
accounting, so that all payments on 
contracts shall be on a basis of exact 
information as established by cost and 
production accounting, and our nation 
spared unnecessarily high costs. 

The American Federation of Labor 
was anxious to prevent the distress 
that would attend closing down 
small plants, and equilly to pre- 
sent a balance between small busi- 
ness and large enterprise in our 
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economy. A Division of Contract Dis- 
tribution was established but it was 
separate and uncoordinated with pro- 
curement by the Army, Navy and 
Treasury, and hence ineffective. After 
considering the problems of small 
plants, Congress enacted legislation 
(approved June 11, 1942) directin 
the Chairman of the War Production 
Board to establish the Smaller War 
Plants Corporation with five director. 
to make loans or advances, to finan 
the acquisition of equipment facilitie 
machinery, materials, etc., to enter 
into contracts with the Government 
and to perform them through sub-con 
tracts let to small business concerns. 
This agency should bring considerable 
relief to small companies. Labor be- 
lieves and repeatedly urges that w 
procurement should be directly under 
civilian control, for we believe the 
military should not have control over 
civilian life. 

The matters of basic managemen 
doubtless will be incorporated in prac- 
tice before the war is ended. How- 
ever, in spite of these undesirable a 
all managerial inefficiencies, our pr 
duction concerns are turning out pro a 
ucts and equipment in amazing quan- 
tities, continually breaking record, 
and setting new standards. Ameri- 
can workers and employers are genu- 
inely patriotic and are working as 
never before because they realize the 
issues involved in this war. Our —_ 
system of private enterprise has de a 
onstrated its capacity to rise to 
emergency, and Management and L 
bor stand ready to see production 
through for the duration. ; 

(Reorganization Recommended) 
(1942, p. 545) This section of ft 
Executive Council Report recoun' 
the early difficulties in establishing: 
relations with this agency whose au- 
thority and functions were indefinite 
and whose methods of operation pro-- 
vided no opportunity for Labor to 
participate jointly with managem 
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in those determinations which so 
vitally concern its welfare. 

Persistent insistence upon right to 
representation has, however, won 
some recognition until now labor or- 
ganizations have nominated represent- 


atives for certain key positions. 


Your committee believes that im- 
portant service could be rendered in 
connection with the “Labor-manage- 
ment production drive” if the spirit 
and mehods of union-management co- 
operation could be applied to the 
whole effort. As the Executive Coun- 
cil points out, where unions share this 
responsibility with management ex- 
cellent results have followed. 

We hope that the recent agree- 
ments reached with the chairman for 
the appointment of two vice-chairmen 
to his staff and for the creation of a 
War Production Drive Board consist- 
ing of two representatives of Labor 
and two of management, with an im- 
partial chairman, will shortly be ef- 
fectuated. These provisions will cer- 
tainly afford opportunity for greatly 
increased service and participation. 

Your committee also hopes that the 
issues of jurisdiction over war pro- 
duction as between the Army, Navy, 
Maritime Commission and War Pro- 
duction Board, will shortly be resolved 
into something like a Ministry of 
Supply. Centralizing authority over 
contracts in one agency is essential 
to that sort of production planning 
and scheduling which must precede 
manpower control. Shortages in man- 
power may develop shortly, but to 
set up controls before the material 
side of production has been organized 
and brought under control, would 
work serious and unnecessary hard- 
ships. Great Britain, Canada, and 
other countries longer in this war, 
have centralized control over war pro- 
duction outside of these agencies re- 
sponsible for carrying on the military 
side of the war, and have set up over- 
all military-civilian boards of strategy 
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responsible for decisions between the 
military and the civilian. 

Your committee recommends that 
the Federation urge early reorganiza- 
tion along lines of clear-cut definite 
allocation of authority and with an 
over-all board of strategy to decide 
over-all policies as directives to co- 
ordinate the operations of all war 
agencies. 


(Definition of Defense Worker)— 
(P. 590) The convention concurred in 
Res. 90 protesting against the defini- 
tion of war workers as established 
by the War Production Board as 
follows: 


Whereas—It seems that the War 
Production Board has ruled that “De- 
fense Workers” only are entitled to 
purchase or rent houses that are con- 
structed under Federal Housing Au- 
thority regulations, and that the 
FHA officials claim they are power- 
less under this interpretation to OK 
the contract of sale on any such prop- 
erty unless the purchaser can qualify 
as a defense worker under the provi- 
sions of the rulings of said War Pro- 
duction Board, and 


Whereas — The War Production 
Board has defined a “Defense Work- 
er” as a member of the armed forces 
of the United States or a civilian in 
the employ of the armed forces or one 
who is directly engaged in producing 
munitions or materials for the armed 
forces of the United States, and 


Whereas—This narrow and circum- 
scribed definition of those who are 
eligible as potential purchasers or 
owners of property under the Federal 
Housing Authority program, excludes 
thousands of our members engaged 
in construction work on federal hous- 
ing projects as well as those of a 
more permanent nature; such as hos- 
pitals, dry docks, training stations, 
and many other activities directly 
connected with the prosecution of the 
war effort, and 
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Whereas—a logical definition of the 
term ‘Defense Worker” should in- 
clude many classifications of workers 
now concerned and employed directly 
on work for the purpose of winning 
the war. It is self-evident that the 
bus driver who enables a shipyard 
worker to get to work on time is no 
less a defense worker than said ship- 
yard worker and the mechanic con- 
structing housing or other facilities 
which enables the aircraft worker to 
be more comfortable and happy and 
therefore more efficient is no less a 
defense worker in a true sense of the 
term than the aircraft worker him- 
self, and 


Whereas—Representatives of many 
unions whose principal business it is 
to furnish workers for the war indus- 
try and to keep the jobs rolling are 
not eligible to rent or purchase homes 
under the rulings of the War Produc- 
tion Board as hereinbefore set forth, 
yet it is a self-evident fact that these 
said representatives are an important 
part of the defense machinery, there- 
fore, be it 


Resolved—That the American Fed- 
eration of Labor go on record as pro- 
testing the rulings of the War Pro- 
duction Board and its definition of de- 
fense worker for the reason that it 
is discriminatory against many of our 
members and representatives, that it 
is unjust in its application and that 
we petition the War Production Board 
to change and modify the restrictive 
terms defining “Defense Worker” and 
so broaden the scope of that classifi- 
cation as to enable our members who 
are engaged in any phase of work for 
the prosecution of the business of 
winning the war, to qualify as de- 
fense workers and as such to be en- 
titled to rent or purchase property 
through the machinery of the Fed- 
eral Housing Administration with 
the approval of the War Production 
Board. 
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(Labor Production Division) — (P. 
193) As reported to the 1941 Con- 
vention, the American Federation of 
Labor had far from satisfactory rep- 
resentation under the former Office of 
Production Management. After war 
was declared this situation became in- © 
creasingly a hardship and an injus-— 
tice. Conversion from civilian to war 
production was speeded up, and un- 
employment rose sharply in some 
communities so that they became dis- 
tress areas. Workers have informa- — 
tion which would have been helpful in 
planning industry orders. In addi- 
tion, workers needed advance infor- 
mation to plan for their own welfare. 
The Federation struggled against 
heavy odds to secure representation 
for unions on labor advisory commit- 
tees for industries and then struggled 
to bring about joint meetings between 
industry and labor advisory commit-— 
tees. The Labor Division had laid 
down the principle of proportional 
representation without definition of 
membership or requiring objective and — 
comparable data as a basis for deci- — 
sions. At no time were the functions — 
and authority of labor advisory com 
mittees defined. In fact, the labor 
division of both the Office of Produc- — 
tion Management and the War Pro- 
duction Board was never an integral 
part of the operations of the agency. 
The War Production Board was a ste 
toward lodging authority for war pro- 
duction in one agency and under one 
executive. It was logical that the 
functions of the labor division should 
be reorganized according to the p 


tration. é 
Manpower Commission was created 
and the division became the Labor 


ing responsibilities: 


1. To bring to the Chairman of the 
War Production Board informa- 
tion and recommendations relat- 
ing to the actual production 
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problems in which Labor is pri- 
marily involved. 

2. To promote improved relations 
between Labor and Management 
in war industries. 

2. To recommend War Production 
Board policies on Labor matters. 

4. To organize labor advisory com- 
mittees to represent Labor in 
War Production Board affairs. 

5. To distribute war information 
among workers. 

6. To promote stabilization of 
wages, hours, and working con- 
ditions in major war industries 
through established collective 
bargaining processes. ... 

The division created a Labor Policy 
Committee to help guide the deci- 
sions, with equal representation for 
workers and employers. This commit- 
tee which meets weekly with the di- 
rector and leading members of his 
staff, has guided the organization of 
the division, selection of its key per- 
sonnel, and formulation of its policies. 
In addition, it has participated in con- 
sultations of the War Production 
Board as a whole. 


To realize the stated objectives of 
the division, several branches have 
been established within it. These are 
the War Production Drive and the 
Wage Stabilization Branches, the In- 
dustry Branch Consultant Service and 
the Field Operations Section. 

Within the War Production Drive 
Branch is the Industrial Relations Sec- 
tion, which organizes, assists, and 
Services plant Labor - Management 
committees, and aids in settling labor 
disputes when requested to do so by 
the union involved. 

The Wage Stabilization Branch, 
through its administration of the 
Shipbuilding Stabilization Agreement, 
has done much to promote stable 
labor conditions in the industry. Its 
Scope now includes the holding of 
Labor-Management-Government con- 
ferences for the formulation of in- 
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dustry-wide stabilization agreements. 

Labor representatives for seven of 
the WPB’s 14 regional and subregion- 
al offices will be chosen from Federa- 
tion ranks. The remaining seven 
offices will have A. F. of L. members 
as associate regional representatives. 
It will be the job of the regional labor 
representatives guided by a regional 
labor committee, to aid the workers 
in the production problems. 


Within the last three weeks, as a 
result of conferences between repre- 
sentatives of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor and the C.1.0. with the 
chairman, it was agreed that two 
Labor men should be appointed as 
vice-chairmen on his staff and that a 
War Production Drive Board should 
be set up consisting of an impartial 
chairman, two representatives of La- 
bor and two of employers. 


(Workers’ Problems) — (P. 192) 
When a consumer goods industry is 
curtailed and a portion of its plant 
converted to war work, special con- 
sideration should be given to the fol- 
lowing points by the Labor represent- 
atives developing their suggestions 
for the curtailment problem: 

1. Workers laid off by curtailment 
should be certified at once to the 
employment service. 

2. If the loss of jobs is to be per- 
manent for the duration of the 
war, every effort should be made 
to place these workers on other 
jobs as quickly as possible. 

3. Cost of transportation to other 
war production centers, if this 
is necessary to secure work, is 
not to be borne by the worker 
alone. It is important that he 
have assistance when moving 
himself and his family to a new 
home. Little has been done as 
yet to provide for this important 
matter. 

4. When a worker’s family must 
liquidate their investments in 
one town in order to move to 
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another town where they can se- 
cure war employment, assistance 
should be given them in liqui- 
dating their investments so that 
unnecessary losses will not oc- 
cur. In Great Britain the gov- 
ernment assists workers in this 
way and pays part of the ex- 
penses of moving to a new 
locality. 


(Union Management Cooperation) 
—(P. 194) Union-management coop- 
eration is a logical outgrowth of col- 
lective bargaining, and as such has 
been endorsed by the American Fed- 
eration of Labor for many years. In 
companies where a satisfactory rela- 
tionship exists between management 
and bona fide unions, union-manage- 
ment cooperation constructively car- 
ried out may have many advantages 
for the company and its workers. 

Organized labor has welcomed the 
stimulus given to union-management 
cooperation by Donald Nelson in his 
request early in 1942 to employers 
and workers in war production, ask- 
ing them to set up Labor-Manage- 
ment cooperative committees. Up to 
early August, more than 1,200 com- 
mittees had been set up. In somewhat 
more than half the cases, as far as 
can be ascertained, workers are rep- 
resented in these committees by bona 
fide trade unions. 

In cases where Labor is represented 
through bona fide unions in the ac- 
tivities of the cooperative committee, 
important developments are in the 
making. The Labor Division of the 
War Production Board is following 
these developments carefully. As yet 
with the production drive in its early 
stages, it is not possible to reach 
definite conclusions. 

It is clear, however, that through 
the joint committees representing 
Labor and Management in equal 
numbers and concerning themselves 
with various phases of production, an 
important mechanism for union-man- 
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agement cooperation is being worked 
out. This growth and development in — 
joint consideration of plant problems ‘ 
is gradually building up a basic demo- 
cratic structure which will last after 
the war. Management and unions are 
learning to work together in a new 
and constructive relationship. : 
To union members an immense new 
opportunity is open to contribute their 
thoughts and ideas to the betterment 
of production and the improvement of — 
plant conditions. Members are seizing 
this opportunity eagerly, so much so — 
that in some of the larger companies, - 
employing several thousand workers, 
as many as five persons are kept busy 
full time considering the suggestions - 
that union members have made. i 


Already these suggestions are mak- 
ing an important contribution in the 
betterment of production. A number 
of companies report striking progress 
in the quantity of production, saving 
of waste, and better plant procedure 
since the union-management coopera- 
tive committees have been instituted. 


Unions have welcomed this develop- 
ment where it is properly carried out 
because it builds for greater union se- 
curity and a more constructive rela- 
tionship between unions and manage- 
ment. 


The importance of the trade unig 
as the agency to make Labor-Manage- 
ment cooperation possible and valu- 
able in the war production effort has 
become very obvious. Through the 
unions, workers can make a creative 
contribution which cannot be given 
where no union organization exists. 
For this reason some unions have ex- 
plained to workers that they can give 
a patriotic service by organizing a 
union so as to take part in the war 
production drive and so make their 
fullest possible contribution to the war 
production effort. The function of the 
union in taking responsibility to im- 
prove production is to suggest changes 
in procedure, adjust wage rates where 
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necessary, and handle a multiplicity 
of other details which cannot be re- 
placed by any other agency. Through 
the union workers can give a whole- 
hearted creative contribution which 
would not be possible except through 
their own democratic organization 
which they themselves control. 


A serious obstacle to progress ex- 
ists where management refuses to see 
the value of the union-management 
cooperative committee. There are 
cases where management has refused 
to organize such committees. There 
are other cases where although the 
committee is organized, management 
refuses to give hearing to the sug- 
gestions made by workers, or to treat 
the committee seriously. 


In many plants, on the other 
hand, top management officials sit 
on the cooperative committees and 
when this is the case, the committee 
becomes a vital and stimulating force 
in plant production. 1% is important 
for top management officials and top 
union officials to work together if the 
union-management cooperative com- 
mittee is to give its greatest service. 

The guarantee of piece rates is an- 
other important matter. Unless work- 
ers are assured by an agreement with 
the company that their piece rates 
will not be reduced when they speed 
production, there can be no possibility 
of a whole-hearted effort to increase 
output and improve efficiency. Unions 
have made this discovery and found 
that piece rates must be safeguarded. 

Unions have also stated that a re- 
lationship of confidence and frank and 
open dealings between Management 
and Labor must exist, otherwise union- 
management cooperation cannot make 
any significant achievement. There 
have been cases where a company has 
tried to use the plan to institute a 
company union, but such cases ap- 
pear to be rare. 

In the larger war plants the over- 
all union-management cooperative 
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committee, which consists of an equal 
number of representatives of manage- 
ment and workers, is supplemented 
by a series of subcommittees. In one 
plant for example, where six inter- 
national unions and one federal labor 
union are concerned, the over-all co- 
operative committee consists of one 
representative from each union, mak- 
ing seven union representatives in all 
and seven management representa- 
tives. Subcommittees in this and other 
plants are responsible for such phases 
of plant activity as the following: 
conservation of materials, keeping 
production records, preventing bottle- 
necks, keeping tools and machinery in 
condition, safety, absenteeism, train- 
ing, general plant efficiency. Commit- 
tees on publicity and committees on 
the transportation of workers from 
their homes to the plant also form a 
part of the union-management coop- 
erative setup. 


In some of the larger plants there 
are departmental subcommittees, so 
that each department has its own 
committee to see that plans worked 
out by the functional committees 
above described are carried out in that 
department and that the workers in 
that department have an opportunity 
to make suggestions and contribute 
ideas which will be quickly cleared to 
the proper committees. 


Another important function of the 
union-management committees is the 
opening of information to workers 
through which they will develop a 
better understanding of plant opera- 
tions and the relation of their par- 
ticular job to the whole functioning 
organization. In cases where short- 
ages of material are forcing the clos- 
ing down of certain departments, the 
bringing of information is particular- 
ly important. Thus workers may 
know whether it is vital to speed up 
a certain operation so that a few fin- 
ished pieces of equipment may reach 
the war front earlier even though 
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other parts of the plant must close 
down for lack of material. 


Because union-management cooper- 
ation is bringing information to work- 
ers which was never before available 
to them, it is building a more intelli- 
gent approach to work and enabling 
workers to make a more creative con- 
tribution. 


(Union-Management Committees)— 
(P. 691) We likewise commend the 
American Federation of Labor for 
the emphasis that it has given to the 
production drive of the War Produc- 
tion Board through the development 
of union-management committees. 
Based on information at the disposal 
of your committee, we are convinced 
that this union-management program 
has done more than any other single 
thing to increase the production of 
war materials. 


(Labor Management Committees)— 
(P. 603) Res. 83: 

Whereas—One of the most impor- 
tant guarantees of the defeat of the 
Axis is the continuation of the all-out 
production effort throughout our na- 
tion, and 

Whereas—The State of California 
ranks first in vital shipbuilding and 
aircraft industries, and 

Whereas—In dozens of industries 
where Labor-Management committees 
have been set up there has resulted 
streamlining of production, the sav- 
ing of millions of man-hours and 
closer cooperation between the em- 
ployers and Labor, and 

Whereas—Wherever these commit- 
tees have been set up they build the 
morale of the workers by making 
them feel that they are a vital part 
in the planning and production for 
victory, and where, in fact, these 
workers have contributed in plans and 
suggestions for greater output, and 

Whereas—In spite of the obvious 
benefits of Labor-Management com- 
mittees, some employers in vital war 
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industries still continue to evade their 
responsibility in joining with Labor 
for maximum production effort, there- — 
by creating dangerous and wasteful 
friction, and 

Whereas—Many of the bottlenecks 
in production still remaining could be ~ 
ironed out by Labor-Management co- 
operation, therefore, be it 

Resolved—That the American Fed- 
eration of Labor in convention assem-— 
bled calls for the strengthening and — 
further development of Labor-Man- — 
agement committees where they now 
exist for greater production and for 
better relationships between Labor © 
and employers, and that this conven- 
tion further urges the immediate set- 
ting up of Labor-Management com- 
mittees in every one of those indus- 
tries where such committees do not 
now exist, and be it further 


Resolved — That this convention — 
urges each and every union to exer- 
cise its fullest efforts in bringing 
about the establishment of these La- 
bor-Management committees, . 


In approving the adoption of the 
resolution your committee calls atten- 
tion to the actiton taken by the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor at its Port- 
land Convention, 1923, known as In- d 
dustry’s Manifest Duty: In adopting — 
the policy of 1928, the American Fed- 
eration of Labor called attention to — 
the joint responsibility of manage- 
ment and Labor in the field of produc- 
tion and the maintenance of free en- 
terprise. 

It was the definitely expressed opin- 
ion that free enterprise would be 
placed in serious jeopardy unless — 
management and Labor cooperated it 
the field of production, in such a man-— 
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problems would develop which the 
legislative branches of government— 
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state and national—would be forced 
to regulate. 

_ Had management responded to the 
_eall of the American Federation of 
Labor following 1923, our present 
problems in the field of industry 
would not be of so far-reaching a 
character. However, while industry 
as a whole failed to see clearly and 
act wisely, many employers accepted 
the wisdom expressed in Industry’s 
Manifest Duty and entered into thor- 
ough-going cooperative relations with 
_ their organized employees. 

It is most encouraging to find that 

the War Production Board has accept- 
ed the basic purpose expressed in In- 
dustry’s Manifest Duty and has given 
its active support to the creation of 
Labor-Management committees as 
proposed and applied wherever pos- 
sible by the American Federation of 
Labor since its pronouncement in 
1923. 
Im this connection your committee 
is justified in calling attention to the 
fact that the outstanding material 
contribution to the present war effort 
has been made by management and 
Labor through its cooperative rela- 
tionship; in fact, the contribution of 
Management and Labor to war pro- 
_ duction so outstripped the most op- 
timistic estimates of federal agencies 
that they have actually, in some in- 
‘stances, outstripped the immediate 
capacity of the country to supply them 
with necessary raw material. 


(1943, pp. 120, 553) The convention 
considered a comprehensive report by 
the Executive Council on develop- 
‘ments during the year and unani- 

mously adopted the following state- 
_ ment of the convention committee: 

This agency is still handicapped by 
the absence of an over-all board of 
Strategy which we recommended last 
year. The Office of War Mobilization 
Was a practical step in this direction, 
but such conspicuous omissions as 
Manpower and civilian supplies from 
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this agency, handicaps it fundament- 
ally. This, together with failure to 
concentrate all government procure- 
ment letting in a single agency, re- 
sponsible for meeting all national 
needs, has resulted in many 
needlessly large stock-piles with 
shortages elsewhere, umwise concen- 
tration of contracts, with resultant 
manpower problems and shortages in 
housing and civilian services. But in 
spite of administrative and manage- 
rial failures, industries and Labor 
have turned out amazing quantities 
and qualities of the implements of 
war. 


We note with pride and gratification 
that a representative of the American 
Federation of Labor is now a vice- 
chairman of the War Production Board 
in charge of the Division of Labor Pro- 
duction. Through this representation 
it is now possible for Labor to make a 
greater contribution to the war effort. 
This Labor vice-chairman, Joseph 
Keenan, has been able to put Labor 
representation where Labor experi- 
ence and information are helpful in 
the development of industry orders 
and policies. Labor representation in 
the industry divisions of the War Pro- 
duction Board prevents needless waste 
of production facilities by favoring 
the large companies and companies 
with bad labor policies. As wartime 
decisions will affect the post-war sit- 
uation, the benefits from this progress 
will be lasting. We recommend the 
Labor vice-chairman be urged to ex- 
pand opportunities for Labor partici- 
pation as rapidly as is compatible with 
constructive results, and that the 
principle of Labor-Management coop- 
eration be given an opportunity to 
demonstrate its value in production as 
well as in the related field—manpow- 
er. The problems of both manpower 
and production must in the last an- 
alysis be solved in local production 
plants. National policies and regula- 
tions can only deal with general ele- 
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ments. Their application is a matter 
for local management and unions to 
work out. For this reason we further 
recommend that the Labor vice-chair- 
man get the cooperation of the Man- 
agement-Labor Council in reorganiz- 
ing Management - Labor committees 
into responsible local arms of the War 
Production Board, dealing with their 
local production manpower problem. 
The spirit of personal responsibility 
and local cooperation have made our 
nation a great economic power and can 
best be depended upon to defend her 
in this world war. We need to mo- 
bilize nationally for cooperation 
through our great private organiza- 
tions. It is completely foreign to past 
experience and the genius of our peo- 
ple, to impose regimentation and to 
decide local problems in Washington. 


(1944, p. 90) The general activities 
and functions of the War Production 
Board have been directed by three 
main influences. First, the nature of 
the job of the War Production Board 
has changed from one of concern over 
the whole war production program to 
a problem of selective concern over 
a few lagging and highly critical pro- 
grams. Such procurement programs 
as textiles, heavy trucks, rubber tires, 
forge and foundry have been the ma- 
jor concern of the WPB. The largest 
part of war production schedules have 
been successfully met. With a few 
exceptions the causes for the lagging 
war production programs can be trac- 
ed to the problem of low wages. 


Secondly, a sizeable cutback prob- 
lem has developed as the result of 
changing military requirements. Flex- 
ibility in military production schedules 
is an essential element in modern war- 
fare. The labor offices in WPB, the 
Office of Labor Production and Office 
of Manpower Requirements, recog- 
nized and accepted the inevitability 
of cutbacks. What the labor offices 
did not reconcile themselves to was 
that cutbacks had to be made without 
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adequate notification to labor or with- 
out appropriate planning for the con- — 
version of facilities and the orderly — 
transfer of workers. | 


On May 25, 1944, the War Produc- 
tion Board set up the Production Ex- 
ecutive Committee Staff to review nec- 
essary changes in production schedules. — 
It is composed of representatives 
from the War Department, Navy De- — 
partment, and Maritime Commission 
as well as members from the Smaller 
War Plants Corporation, the War 
Manpower Commission, and the War 
Production Board. The Byrnes’ Di- 
rective of June 5, 1944, instructed the 
Staff to (1) establish uniform policies — 
for the cancellation of contracts; (2) 
give “reasonable” notice of cutbacks 
to labor and management and (3) — 
clear all cutbacks prior to their being 
put into effect. Z 

The Staff reviews in detail each cut- : 
back of a prime contract involving 
a reduction of $1 million or more in — 
the value of shipments in the current 
month or in any one of the six suc- 
ceeding months. In addition the PEC — 
Staff is notified of each change in ana 
single contract which reduces the | 
value of items to be delivered during — 
the current month and succeeding — 
three months by $200,000 or more. — 
Most frequently military necessity, 
convertibility, and type of ownership 
—i.e., whether publicly or privatel 
owned—also serve as criteria. By far 
the most troublesome problem encoun- | 
tered in the handling of current cut- 
backs is the determination of the im- — 
pact of a given cutback upon su 
contractors. j 

The long range planning of the 
PEC Staff is largely concerned with 
the incidence of VE-Day peso 


Full employment during the period 
between VE-Day and VJ-Day (Vic 
tory in Japan) will be attained not 
only by a proper distribution of | 
tary contracts but also by a resump- — 
tion of civilian production. In this 
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regard, the PEC Staff has prepared 

for the use of the procurement agen- 
cies in planning cutbacks a list of 
plants showing those which the WPB 

regards important in the resumption 
of civilian production. 

The third main influence which has 
affected WPB activity has been the 
realization that the end of the Euro- 
pean phase of the war is in sight. 

The War Production Board plans 
to remove practically all controls over 
manpower and production. WPB 
Committees have drawn up detailed 
plans setting forth the particular or- 
ders which will be revoked after VE- 
Day. 

In addition the War Production 
Board has issued the following recon- 
version orders: 

Priorities Regulation 23 permitted 
the manufacture of experimental mod- 
els under certain restrictions. Priori- 
ties Regulation 24 permitted the plac- 
ing of advance purchase orders for 
machine tools, manufacturing machin- 
ery and similar equipment by compa- 
nies who decided to resume or expand 
civilian production. Priorities Regu- 
lation 25 provided a method by which 
manufacturers could obtain materials 
and produce articles which were other- 
wise restricted, and although restrict- 
ed could be made available in limited 
quantities. This latter regulation has 
come to be known as the “spot author- 
ization order” and in terms of its ef- 
fect on the production of goods has 
been the most important. 

In all of these orders it was speci- 
fieally noted that production could not 
be undertaken if it interfered with 
the maintenance of military procure- 
ment schedules. 

There have been changes in the 
high administrative offices of WPB. 


The Office of Labor Production 


The 1943 Executive Council Report 
indicated in some detail the structure 
and functioning of the Office of Labor 
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Production in the WPB which is head- 
ed by a Vice Chairman from the ranks 
of Labor. 

The major units in the Office of La- 
bor Production are Plant Productivity 
Division, Plant and Community Fa- 
cilities Service, Division of Shipbuild- 
ing Stabilization and the Division of 
Industrial Relations. 

Plant Productivity Division 
The work of this Division is divided 

into two overlapping periods. When 
the OLP was first established, the 
Division assumed responsibility for 
working out the labor production 
problems arising in the various In- 
dustry Divisions of the Board, either 
independently or through other parts 
of the two labor offices, as appropriate. 
The Plant Productivity staff was as- 
signed to different Industry Divisions 
to perform these operating functions, 
illustrated as follows: 

1. Consultation with labor unions 
on changes in the basic orders and 
regulations of the Industry Divi- 
sion, in order to anticipate for the 
Division the effects upon labor and 
production and in order to secure 
labor advice in the administration 
of the order. 


2. Plant investigations wherever 
production is lagging because of la- 
bor difficulties, followed by efforts to 
solve the difficulty directly or to se- 
cure action on the part of other 
Divisions in the labor offices or other 
agencies involved in the problem. 


3. Preparation of wage cases for 
presentation to the War Labor 
Board on behalf of companies whose 
production is of critical importance 
to the war effort. 

4. Handling of problems which 
involve more than one Industry Di- 
vision. 

At the same time that the Division 
was doing the operating job in the 
Industry Divisions, it was securing 
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the appointment of men from the la- 
bor unions to labor assistant positions. 
The objective was to turn over to 
these men the daily operating respon- 
sibilities, leaving the Plant Produc- 
tivity Division with a reviewing and 
coordinating responsibilty. The ma- 
jority of Divisions have labor men on 
their own staffs to engage directly in 
both labor production and manpower 
work. 


The labor offices in WPB have been 
active in promoting the organization 
of Labor Advisory Committees. After 
considerable discussion within the 
WPB, General Administrative Order 
2-160 legalized the position of the la- 
bor advisory committees within WPB. 
In all, 18 labor advisory committees 
have been established and it is pro- 
posed to establish 20 additional com- 
mittees. 


The functions of the Labor Advi- 
sory Committees stem from the prob- 
lems which confront the WPB. De- 
pending on the nature of the industry 
one group of advisory committees 
seeks to advise the WPB on meeting 
labor problems in critical military 
production programs. The other group 
deals with the problems affecting cut- 
backs and reconversion which their 
industries face. The appointment of 
labor assistants has changed the em- 
phasis of the Division’s work. The 
Division is now more a reviewing and 
coordinating staff than an operating 
staff. The Division also performs a 
number of technical services for the 
labor assistants. 


Labor Assistants to ten industry 
divisions recruited on the recommen- 
dations of the appropriate unions have 
been appointed from the ranks of 
A. F. of L. Unions. The ten indus- 
try divisions which have such labor 
assistants are as follows: Building 
Materials, Chemicals, Containers, Gen- 
eral Industrial Equipment, Paper, 
Plumbing and Heating, Power, Print- 
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ing and Publishing, Tools and Lang 
ber. 


Plant and Community Facilities 
Service 

The Plant and Community Facili- 
ties Service concerns itself with plant 
and community problems affecting the 
ability of war workers to make their 
maximum contribution to the war ef- 
fort. : 

The Service is divided into four 
sections: the Industrial Health and 
Safety Section, the Industrial Feed- 
ing Section, the Community Services 
Section, and the Office of Women Con- 
sultants. 

The Industrial Health and Safety 
Section has an overall objective of 
reducing the manpower loss resulting 
from accidents and unhealthy condi- 
tions in war plants. The In-Plant 
Feeding Section has for its objective, 
the installation of restaurant facili- 
ties in plants where they are needed, 
and the improvement of existing fa 
cilities which are below standard. 
The Community Services Section deals 
with community problems affecting 
workers adversely, and particularly 
those which are of concern to unions, 
such as housing and related needs. 
The Office of Women Consultants Unit 
was established to give particular a 
tention to the problems of the many 
women who have entered American 
war industries. This office brings to 
gether the various agencies concern- 
ed with child-care, resulting in the 
establishment of a number of child 
care centers. 

The women attached to this office 
have also worked on many problems 
of general interest to women, such as 
adequate locker and restroom facili- 4 
ties, dormitories, work clothes and 
others. 

In all of these activities the Service 
works closely with the various techni 
cal services throughout the gove 
ment affecting its work, such as, De- 
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partment of Labor, U.S. Office of Edu- 
cation and the War Food Administra- 
tion. In addition the Service advises 
the procurement agencies on particu- 
lar problems in its sphere of activi- 
ties. 


Division of Shipbuilding Stabilization 

Zone standards set by the Ship- 
building Stabilization Committee are 
now applicable to yards employing 
more than 90 per cent of the nation’s 
shipyard workers. During the year 
covered by this report, the zone stand- 
ards were applied to 33 additional 
yards, making a total of 221 which 
these standards now cover. 

The line of demarcation between 
the Shipbuilding Commission of the 
National War Labor Board and the 
Stabilization Committee has now been 
more clearly defined and it has been 
agreed between the chairmen of the 
two respective organizations that the 
Commission would be guided by the 
Interpretative Rulings of the Com- 
mittee. 

A number of sessions of the re- 
spective zone conferences were held. 
Four separate sessions of the Public 
Zone Conference (A. F. of L.) and 
one week conference each were held 
for the Great Lakes Zone and the 
Gulf Zone. 


Office of Manpower Requirements 
The Office of Manpower Require- 
ments performs its functions of criti- 
cal products work, aid to labor as- 
sistants, and organization of labor 
advisory committees jointly with the 
OLP. Tasks in connection with re- 
conversion have to some extent been 
divided, with the OLP concentrating 
on problems of curent cutbacks and 
the OMR, on the long range studies 
of ways to handle readjustment prob- 
lems that will follow VE-Day. In 
addition, the OMR has had the tech- 
nical job of assuring effective coordi- 
nation between manpower supply-re- 
quirements conditions and WPB poli- 
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cies for controlling war and essential 
civilian production. 

The OMR has throughout served as 
WPB liaison to the WMC. The office 
represents the WPB on the WMC’s 
National Manpower Priority Com- 
mittee, which gives clearances for in- 
terregional recruitment. It represents 
the WPB on the Essential Activities 
Committee, which is charged by Se- 
lective Service with the responsibility 
of drawing up lists of essential activi- 
ties and critical occupations for the 
guidance of local draft boards in de- 
ciding questions of deferment; and 
it advises Industry Divisions of the 
WPB on Selective Service policy and, 
where possible, helps them obtain de- 
ferments for men needed in plants 
under their jurisdiction. 

Industrial Relations Division 

The Industrial Relations Division 
is composed of an Operations Branch 
and a Labor Relations Branch. 

Field Staff 

Labor relations representatives are 
stationed in every regional office and 
in many important district offices 
of the War Production Board. Their 
major responsibilities are (1) to serve 
as a central point of information and 
assistance to the unions in their areas 
(2) to advise the regional director of 
the WPB on war production matters 
which concern labor. 


War Planning, Post (also see: Fair 
Labor Standards; Post-War Planning 
Committee; International Aspects of 
Education; Training and Retraining 
of Veterans and War Workers; Vet- 
erans; Wages; Panama Canal; Free 
Enterprise; Armistice; Cooperation 
with Bureau of Labor Statistics; Edu- 
cational Reconstruction; also see sec- 
tion of Inflation titled “Future Infla- 
tion Control”; Social Security; Peace; 
Wage Readjustments, Post-War) 

(Reconstruction Problems)—(1941, p. 
199) We must not permit our deep 
concern with the issues of the war 
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which now engulfs most of the world 
to blind us to the vital problems that 
will press for solution after the war 
is over. These problems are stupen- 
dous in scope and implications. Un- 
less we are able to solve them, we 
may again ‘win the war but lose the 
peace.” 

Among the problems that will need 
to be considered at the close of the 
present war is the transfer of society 
from a war-time to a _ peace-time 
economy. This will involve major dis- 
locations that will seriously affect 
Labor and industry. Other problems 
which are of definite interest to La- 
bor include the following: the sub- 
stitution of constructive work for war 
industries; securing employment for 
demobilized soldiers; provision of em- 
ployment for women replaced by 
demobilized men; vocational training 
for those who have been demobilized 
and special programs for those who 
have lost their vocational skill through 
physical injury or otherwise, and the 
planning of useful employment to 
prevent unemployment. 


One of the most vital of the post- 
war problems will be the prevention 
of wide scale unemployment. Unless 
steps are taken in advance to cope 
with the situation, the unemployment 
which will follow the present war is 
likely to exceed by far even the stag- 
gering unemployment in the wake of 
the First World War. 

Other problems worldwide in char- 
acter are: the physical reconstruc- 
tion to repair the devastation of war; 
the problem of nutrition; and the 
problem of feeding undernourished 
peoples and caring for those orphaned 
by the war. Above and beyond these 
specific problems is the larger one of 
planning for a democratic world so- 
ciety in which social justice will pre- 
vail and in which men can live in 
peace. 

President William Green, in his re- 
cent broadcast to the people of Nor- 
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way, promised that “the American 
Federation of Labor will aid in bring- 
ing just peace and social justice 

throughout the world at the close of 
the war.” To do this and to meet 
specific problems it is essential that 
we should plan in advance and have 
definite machinery ready. We must 
not wait until we are overwhelmed 
by the vast problem that will con-— 
front us at the end of the war. ‘ 


In his address before the American 
Federation of Labor in November, 
1940, John G. Winant, then Director 
of the International Labor Office, 
pointed out that “the task of the 
trade union movement as well as that 
of the International Labor Organi- | 
zation is concerned with working out 4 
a democratic pattern for the world 
of tomorrow.” He asked for Labor’s — 
continued support of the ILO and that 
we act “as an agency for the recon-— 
struction of a peaceful world and for 
the shaping of a human democracy. a 

Labor has a vital stake in peace. 
It must help in planning for a demo- 
cratic postwar world in which peace 
must be combined with social justice. — 
The International Labor Organiza- 
tion, through its tripartite setup in 
which government, management and 
Labor are represented, suggests a 
democratic way of dealing with the 
reconstruction problems at both the 
domestic and _ international levels” 
which will affect our entire soci y 
order. 


In connection with the — 
of a program for postwar reconstruc-— 
tion, it is the recommendation of the 
Executive Council that the United 
States should establish a tripartite 
commission representing government, — 
management and Labor. This com- 
mission should have the assistance 0 
whatever technical staff and 7 
committees are necessary and 
should draw upon the experience and 
information of such agencies as a 
studying postwar labor and _ soci 


: 
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problems and transition from a war 
economy to a peacetime economy. 

We, therefore, urge that a trtipar- 
tite commission, representing govern- 
ment, management and Labor be cre- 
ated and authorized to study and 
report upon postwar labor and social 
problems and to recommend methods 
of dealing with these problems. Such 
a commission should be empowered 
to draw upon the government and 
private agencies for assistance in its 
work. 

(P. 680) The convention adopted 
unanimously a recommendation that 
the American Federation of Labor 
appoint a committee to study the 
problem of postwar reconstruction, 
and that the officers of the American 
Federation of Labor be directed to 
request the Congress of the United 
States to appoint a national commit- 
tee on postwar reconstruction, in the 
membership of which there will be 
represented experienced men from 
the field of Labor, agriculture, com- 
merce, industry, and the professional 
groups, chosen or recommended by 
their respective groups. 

(Adjusting Our National Economy) 
—(1942, p. 586) Res. 80 presented 
some of the basic needs in postwar 
planning and was referred to the A. F. 
of L. Postwar Problems Committee: 

Whereas—Still ringing in Labor’s 
ears is the cry that came after the 
last World War: “Defiate Labor!” 
the demand for defiation of Labor 
came from employers’ circles and 
from sections of the public through- 
out the country, because at that time 
wages had risen to the highest level 
that America had ever seen, and, as 
in the present period, most of Amer- 
ica’s industries had been transformed 
from peacetime occupations and pro- 
duction to war needs, and 

Whereas—It was of importance for 
industry in this country to revert to 
their normal activities for the follow- 
ing reasons: 
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1. Most of them had to be retooled. 

2. The market for their products had 
been destroyed, and it required re- 
building. 

3. No provision was made by any- 
one to take care of the millions of 
workers who were thus unemployed, 
and, by the very reason of their un- 
employment, great amounts of money 
were taken away from the national 
income which were necessary to help 
industry restore its markets, and 


Whereas—In the last World War, 
just as is the case now, hundreds of 
shipyards were built and hundreds of 
thousands of men were drawn into 
this industry and kindred war indus- 
tries, and upon the conclusion of the 
war the whole shipbuilding program 
was stopped and the vast army of 
war workers was turned loose on a 
labor market without demand. The 
United States found itself with thou- 
sands of trucks and automobiles for 
which it had no use, and it was faced 
with the nearly unbelievable neces- 
sity of choosing whether to sell them 
for public use or to destroy them, and 

Whereas—War and the preparations 
for war not only disjoint the normal 
industrial and economic life of the 
nation but saddle on the people a 
tremendous tax burden, which the 
people and the government are nat- 
urally anxious to lift. Although this 
activity and diversion of our re- 
sources to the defense of the nation 
is justified, it still is equally the duty 
of the government to protect industry 
and Labor after the war is over, and 

Whereas—The inauguration of re- 
lief programs, either as a direct dole 
or in accordance with the philosophy 
that was developed under the WPA, 
will not serve to relieve the depress- 
ing conditions that are sure to come; 
because, first, it must be borne in 
mind that, in addition to all of the 
hundreds of thousands of people who 
must necessarily be employed when 
war industries cease, there will be a 
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return to private life of at least eight 
million men from the armed forces. 
It is quite obvious, therefore, that it 
will not be remotely as easy as prom- 
ised to carry out the promise that 
these men will be returned to their 
former places in industry when they 
come out of the army. Many of their 
jobs will no longer exist, and for 
other jobs there will be available a 
new vast army of civilian workers, 
and 


Whereas—It seems extremely ad- 
visable to take advantage of our ex- 
perience of the postwar days of the 
last World War and the efforts of the 
American Government in attempting 
to meet and overcome the depression 
that started in 1930 and continued un- 
til 1939, and 


Whereas—We believe that the Con- 
gress of the United States should now 
enact necessary legislation which will 
continue in effect the full tax burden 
that is operative at the close of the 
war for a period of at least two years. 
This, in our judgment, should be done 
in order to provide the national rev- 
enue to enable the Federal Govern- 
ment to subsidize the industries of 
America so that they may continue 
to operate on the full-time financial 
basis, even though markets and fiscal 
circumstances may only warrant part- 
time productive operation. Such an 
arrangement would make it possible 
for industry to go through what may 
prove to be a long period of retooling 
and readjustment of business by ad- 
vertising and other selling operations, 
to recreate markets and public de- 
mand for consumers’ goods of all 
kinds, and 

Whereas — Congress should include 
in such legislation specific provisions 
requiring all industries, before the 
subsidy would be made available to 
them, to offer substantial proof that 
they are in a position and willing to 
guarantee a continuation of the high 
standard of living to its employees, 
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and that they also stand ready and 
willing to recognize and to engage in 
the practice of collective bargaining 
with their employees through bona 
fide labor organizations of the em- 
ployees’ own choosing, restoring 
thereby the short work week and 
short work day which existed prior 
to the war effort, and 


Whereas—We firmly believe that 
adequate compensation should b 
planned in advance for the men whi 
return from the war, and that such 
plan should be devised so as to bal 
ance these payments with employ 
ment opportunities, keeping the pur. 
pose in mind of providing these me 
with an opportunity to live properl 
without the deplorable alternative o: 
begging from either the public or the 
government, and q 


Whereas—Careful planning sho 
be made to redistribute employme 
to men now working in the war indu 
try, inducted into it as a result of t 
war emergency, so that in peace ti 
they will not be forced to return 
trades and occupations offering lower 
pay, since this will not be equitable 
but will create considerable dissension 
and havoc in their lives, and . 

Whereas—A continuation by 
Federal Government of its so-cal 
“long range” plan of public impro 
ments, as a means of creating é 
ployment as well as bringing abou! 
social improvements internally, will 
be very helpful in many respects in 
satisfying some of these needs, and 


enterprises. In these enterprises 
bor should have the complete ri 
to organize and to bargain collective- 
ly, and the government should no 


vate employers if necessary since 
the workers could thereby han 
their grievances without being stult- 
fied through the long and frustrating 
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policy of going to Congress and other 
legislative bodies for satisfaction, and 

Whereas—We are firmly convinced 
that the soundest governmental policy 
must be based on the capitalistic sys- 
tem of private enterprise, and that 
the government should engage in in- 
dustry only to a very limited degree 
and only in those fields where the 
manufacture of commodities is re- 
quired by the government itself, 
therefore, be it 

Resolved—That the American Fed- 
eration of Labor initiate legislation 
on a national scale to implement the 
objectives sought in this resolution 
and to implement further these aims 
by its directives to the various organ- 
izations and the exerting of its influ- 
ence upon the appropriate govern- 
ment legislative bodies, and be it 
further 

Resolved—That the thoughts and 
proposals contained in this resolution 
act as a guiding force in the activi- 
ties of the American Federation of 
Labor, both in the state and in the 
nation. 


(Dependence on Government Agen- 
cies)—(P. 693) The committee refers 
again to the opening part of that sec- 
tion of the Executive Council’s Report 
which has been referred to it, in 
which reference is made to the use 
of various governmental agencies in 
the negotiating of contracts and the 
settlement of disputes. 


During the progress and for the 
duration of the war, your committee 
is fully aware of the necessity to con- 
stantly use these federal agencies but 
we believe that the Executive Council 
and the Federation itself should con- 
stantly teach the members of the Fed- 
eration not to depend entirely upon 
the availability of governmental 
agencies in order to accomplish the 
objectives and maintenance of our 
movement. We have in mind, the days 
that are to come when the war is 
Over, and we believe that the Federa- 
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tion should carry on a constant cam- 
paign to teach the membership of our 
movement to be dependent upon them- 
selves in the strengthening of their 
organization, to maintain not only the 
conditions which have been thus far 
achieved, but to maintain our organ- 
ization itself by its own strength. 


(Return of Workers’ Rights)—(P. 
594) The convention unanimously 
adopted Res. 103 calling for the post- 
war restoration of all rights and priv- 
ileges surrendered by the workers 
during the war. 

Whereas—Organized labor has al- 
ready surrendered many of their 
hard-earned gains in a spirit of na- 
tional duty to the war effort, and 

Whereas—Directives already issued 
by Presidential authority and legis- 
lation now pending in the halls of 
Congress make it appear most cer- 
tain that further and even more dras- 
tic sacrifices must be made to the 
workers, and 

Whereas—In the administration of 
the war program there are agencies, 
boards and individuals who constantly 
seek to extend their sphere of influ- 
ence and their powers far beyond the 
authority vested in them, and 

Whereas—It is no longer a mere 
question of the abrogation of existing 
agreements with employers, but the 
very fundamental rights guaranteed 
by law to a labor organization to bar- 
gain collectively and represent its 
members that are rapidly being swept 
aside, and 

Whereas—It now appears imminent 
that we are faced with a general 
“freezing” of Labor and the workers 
on their job, or in the industry where 
they work, which means the end of 
free labor for the duration of the 
war, and 

Whereas—The constant and con- 
tinued trend to reduce or destroy the 
long-established functions of the labor 
movement must have the inevitable 
effect of destroying the faith of new- 
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ly organized workers in their union, 
and 

Whereas—We firmly believe that a 
solid trades union movement is the 
only institution which is capable and 
indispensable in either war or peace- 
time to perpetuate a truly democratic 
way of life, therefore, be it 


Resolved—That the American Fed- 
eration of Labor hereby goes on rec- 
ord as declaring our willingness to 
assume our right and just obligations 
in the war effort, and be it further 


Resolved—That with equal deter- 
mination we hereby demand and call 
upon the constituted authorities and 
agencies of the Federal Government 
to commit themselves without reser- 
vation to a guarantee of the restora- 
tion of every right and privilege of 
organized labor with the passing of 
the present national emergency. 


(1948) A number of resolutions 
were submitted to the convention re- 
questing A. F. of L. support for sepa- 
ration pay for ex-servicemen and 
workers; representation of Labor in 
solving post war problems; Labor 
participation in post war planning and 
representation at the peace confer- 
ence; a post war public works pro- 
gram; shorter work day, etc. These 
were all referred to the Executive 
Council to be taken up in connection 
with the convention action on the gen- 
eral subject of post war problems. 


(Domestic)—(P. 162) Upon each 
trade group will fall responsibility for 
leadership in facilitating reconversion 
to a normal economy. Practically 
every worker, industrial or agricul- 
tural, and every member of the armed 
forces is wondering—‘Will there be 
a job for me after the war?” Upon 
production, management, and union 
executives rests major responsibility 
for getting our economy started on a 
seale that will afford jobs for all. 
Upon them and upon the government 
devolves responsibility for facilitating 


the conversion of private industry and 
for prevention of uncontrolled infla- 
tion. 


The change-over of workers from 
war industries to civilian production, 
of personnel from the armed forces to 
civilian occupations, of women work- 
ers from war and civilian occupations 
back to their homes and households, 
of workers in civilian industries back 
to jobs which they prefer, of older 
workers back to retirement insur- 
ance—a change-over of approximately 
30,000,000 persons. 


Obviously two lines of preparation 
are necessary to meet this situation: 
jobs must be available and there must 
be provided a national employment 
service competent to advise workers 
where suitable jobs can be had and 
to facilitate contact of workers with 
the jobs. Workers and employer 
must give their best abilitites to plans 
for the development of their indus 
tries after the war. Production plan 
must be approved, machinery and fa-— 
cilities made ready, sales departments — 
organized to assure markets. Indus- 
try and unions must look to the goy- 
ernment for policies and agencies to 
deal with contract cancellation, con-— 
trol of stockpile prices, disposition 0 
war production facilities, preparatio 
and authtorization of a public wor 
program, rate of demobilization, ed 
cational and training opportunities, 
adequate national employment service - 
together with ample social security 
provisions. This is an extensive pro- 
gram, but it must be extensive to 
meet the human needs and to help 
in the reconversion of our national 
economy. 


ms workers of their economic a 
political freedom. Our refusal 
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made in the interests of preservation 
of democratic institutions. Repre- 
sentatives of Labor and of manage- 
ment should join with the government 
in formulating the basic policies and 
developing the plans for this difficult 
period which military developments 
have hastened or delayed, but which 
will inevitably confront us. If plans 
are ready, hardships will be mini- 
mized. If plans are not ready, we 
may easily be involved in difficulties 
that will make it impossible for us to 
meet our obligations at home or 
abroad. 


(Union Problems)—A major post- 
war responsibility of wage earners is 
to revitalize the labor movement so 
that it can resume its normal func- 
tions. Because collective bargaining 
was frozen by those responsible for 
inflation control, increases in wage 
earners’ incomes failed to keep pace 
with incomes of farmers, corpora- 
tions, war contractors or total busi- 
ness. No controls have been fixed for 
the incomes of other groups similar 
to those imposed for wage earners. 


The first labor standard that will 
shift to a peacetime basis will be the 
work week. With the end of war pro- 
duction the 40-hour work week will 
be restored. Upon the union will rest 
responsibility for negotiating terms 
of shift or shorter hours without re- 
duction in weekly income. Only by 
increasing basic wage rates can we 
escape serious depression forces that 
facilitate unemployment. In all prob- 
ability price control will be continued 
during the transition period, for the 
cost of living will remain high. Wage 
earners have relied upon overtime to 
absorb the deficit between wage rates 
and increased costs of living. In dura- 
ble goods industries, where the aver- 
age earnings are $49.38 per week, the 
40-hour week will reduce average 
earnings to $38.64; in non-durable 
goods the reduction in earnings will 
be from $34 to $30.32. Hither basic 
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wage rates must be increased or 
standards of living must go down to 
depression levels, which will involve 
a drop in national income. Such a 
drop would delay revival of civilian 
industries and efforts to pay war 
debts. 


(International)—Armistice that will 
end military combat will bring us 
opportunity and obligation to effec- 
tuate our foreign policy. While for- 
eign policy is formulated by the Ex- 
ecutive Branch of our government 
subject to approval by Congress, the 
will of the people controls decisions 
in a democratic country. Our respon- 
sibility at present is for defense of 
democratic institutions in the Amer- 
icas and the islands to which we have 
made commitments. Any new com- 
mitment must be squared with our 
ability to make good. 

Wage earners, like all other groups 
of citizens, hope that we can use the 
opportunity at the end of this war to 
establish agencies and understand- 
ings, so that we can regularly con- 
sider policies and situations and make 
decisions that will at least minimize 
the necessity for wars. We hope that 
procedures of consultation and coop- 
eration developed by the United Na- 
tions can be made permanent and 
broadened in practice to cover needs 
of interdependent responsibilities of 
democratic peoples. We hope that 
through such an alliance opportuni- 
ties for democratic freedom and re- 
sponsibility may be made more secure 
for all peoples. Experience of the 
years since World War I have dem- 
onstrated that the main key to the 
maintenance of democratic freedom 
is the right of wage earners to mem- 
bership in unions of their own choos- 
ing. This right, together with free- 
dom of speech and assemblage, and 
guarantees of civil freedom, consti- 
tute a bill of rights which the united 
democratic nations ought to assure 
their allies. Experience further shows 
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that the cooperation of democratic 
nations promotes democratic ideals 
and practices internationally, for the 
plans and purposes of autocrats and 
dictators mature only with the elimi- 
nation of democracy. Until such time 
as democratic institutions are secure 
in the world, democratic countries 
cannot enter into treaties of disarm- 
ament with non-democratic countries. 

Labor realizes that many decisions 
are being made now that will condi- 
tion terms of peace, and urges that 
representatives of civilian groups 
vitally concerned by these decisions 
be included in the delegations repre- 
senting our country in international 
conferences. We realize that progress 
toward world peace will be promoted 
by the development of international 
machinery to adjust problems that 
cause wars and by the molding of a 
world will for peace. We cannot reach 
this goal by evolving blue prints and 
resolutions, but we can achieve them 
by making democratic principles our 
daily guide in dealing with all issues 
—both national and international — 
in scope of effectiveness. Peace and 
freedom must be achieved each day 
and each year by free citizens making 
their individual and collective de- 
cisions. 


Indispensable to this end is coop- 
eration not only by the United Na- 
tions but by the democratic groups 
within the United Nations. Indis- 
pensable to democratic institutions 
within nations and to deal with mat- 
ters concerning all nations are the 
functions of free labor organizations. 
To safeguard democratic institutions 
in international conferences, in the 
peace treaty, and in post-war interna- 
tional agencies, there should be con- 
ferences and agreement between the 
free labor movements of democratic 
countries. 

(Our Good Neighbor Policy)—Our 
first international obligation is to 
those countries which with the United 
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States constitute the New World. We | 
have in common many of the same 
traditions and experiences that are 
rooted in the will to emigrate to un- 
known lands—there to build up a life 
suited to the land and to their own 
desires. Internationally it was free — 
from the intrigues of power politics 
and the suspicions involved in balance 
of power between hereditary mon- 
archies. Opportunity inherent in ten-_ 
antless and unused lands offered new 
alternatives. Free governments now 
exist but there are economic inequali- 
ties and conflicts between cultures 
that make for individual unfreedom. 
Differences between the resources of 
the descendants of European immi- 
grants and the descendants of Indian 
nations have brought about condi- — 
tions of agricultural and industrial 
peonage. Latin-American wealth is 
mainly in lands and in agricultural 
products. Capital investments for the 
exploitation of national resources, in- — 
dustries and utilities have been main- 
ly European-owned and controlled. 
Such United States capital as was 
there represented corporate enter- 
prise, responsible for dividends rather — 
than for the building up of good in- 

ternational relations. a 


Since World War I the United 
States has made a definite effort 
bridge the chasms of language, cul- 
tural differences and trade forces in — 
order to establish a real community 
of interests and concern for the main- 
tenance of the Monroe Doctrine, which 
assures our continents against inter- 
ference from without. Now, as 4 
part of our world war policy, the Stat ep 
Department, the Office of Economic — 
Warfare, the Coordinator of Latin- 
American Affairs and the Pan Amer- 
ican Union are acting to promote — 
goodwill and the exchange of expe- 
rience in various fields. All Latin 
American countries with one exce 
tion are supporting the United Na- 
tions. To make these relationships 
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economically independent, our govern- 
ment has organized the Inter-Ameri- 
can Development Commission for the 
purpose of long-range economic plan- 
ning. This commission operates 
through 21 national committees whose 
purposes are fixed by the parent body. 
To serve the commission the Office of 
Foreign Investment Information was 
organized in connection with the Ex- 
port-Import Bank. The commission 
aims to encourage joint investments 
of the United States and Latin-Amer- 
ican countries for the expansion of 
Industries in Latin-America and to 
maintain close business contacts; it 
will develop a program for training 
Latin-American young men in the 
methods of American business; it will 
serve as a channel for business and 
governmental collaboration for inter- 
American post-war planning. 

Under the auspices of this network, 
regional developmental corporations 
have been set up for the purpose 
which the name indicates and will 
serve as long-range post-war econom- 
ic and social planning agencies. 


Supplementing this organization but 
acting unofficially are coordinating 

committees set up in most of the 
Latin-American countries, whose 
membership is exclusively representa- 
tives from business interests. 

The workers of Latin-American 
countries and the United States are 
vitally concerned in what is involved 
in this planning. Unless economic ex- 
pansion results in adequate wages so 
that production brings higher stand- 
ards of living; in vocational and ap- 
prenticeship training for men and 
women that will enable them to be 
skillful resourceful workers able to 
manage their own lives; and in utili- 
zation of the products of industries 
for higher and broader levels of liv- 
ing for all, it will not bring lasting 
progress. 

The Office of Economic Warfare is 
including in Latin-American contracts 
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protective labor provisions. The same 
principle should be incorporated in 
plans for economic development of all 
these countries so that there shall not 
be trade competition based on low 
standards of life for the workers of 
any country. 

We recommend that the American 
Federation of Labor take up these 
proposals with the various govern- 
ment agencies concerned in this field, 
and establish a formal understanding 
with the Director of the Pan Ameri- 
can Union for the development of 
permanent facilities for the exchange 
of information on labor welfare and 
standards of living in all countries. 
Formal requests should be made for 
Labor representation in all these 
agencies in order that Labor interests 
may be represented in the decisions 
on policies. 


(Labor Attachés)—We should con- 
tinue to urge the State Department to 
include representatives of Labor in its 
embassies in the major industrial 
countries. 


(Post-War Housing)—Demobiliza- 
tion of the armed forces and termina- 
tion of employment on war contracts 
at the conclusion of hostilities will 
submerge the nation under a tide of 
widespread unemployment unless spe- 
cific provision is made in advance for 
a program of reconstruction and re- 
development of our cities, towns, and 
rural communities. The war has vir- 


tually halted all construction of dura- 


ble housing. The peacetime housing 
needs of our growing and shifting 
population and of our expanded pro- 
ductive economy will be aggravated 
by the combined deficit resulting from 
the building inactivity of the last de- 
pression and of the war years. If we 
are to be prepared to launch a well- 
timed and strategic attack by all ele- 
ments of our economy and our com- 
munity against unemployment in 
peacetime, and if we are to seize this 
opportunity to build a broad founda- 
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tion for economic reconstruction and 
better living, concerted action must 
be taken without delay to blueprint 
the strategy and to define the com- 
mon objectives as well as respective 
responsibilities of Labor, private en- 
terprise, and of the government. 

Responsibility for housing rests with 
the local community. There must be 
assurance that every community is 
equipped to discharge that responsi- 
bility. Workers are ultimate pro- 
ducers of our nation’s wealth, and 
they are entitled to participation both 
as workers and as citizens in the shap- 
ing of the plans for the betterment of 
the community in which they live. 
Community redevelopment must not 
be permitted to become an instrument 
of self-enrichment at the expense of 
wage earners by real estate specula- 
tors, money lenders and promoters. 
Provision should be made in every 
city, town and rural county for a duly 
constituted land and housing authority 
representative of the people whom it 
serves. Labor’s foremost responsi- 
bility is to assure the establishment 
in every municipality of local land 
and housing authorities (1) empow- 
ered to direct the over-all course of 
community reconstruction and rede- 
velopment, including land acquisition; 
(2) equipped to facilitate maximum 
provisions for needed _ residential 
building by private enterprise within 
standards of sound housing construc- 
tion and consistent with the long- 
range plans for community growth, 
and (38) constituted to carry out a 
long-range program of slum clearance 
and low-rent housing for low-income 
families. 

Stable and suitable housing for 
wage earners is directly related to 
their employment, for the wage earn- 
ers’ income depends on their jobs. 
Post-war housing development can- 
not be unrelated to the reconversion 
and relocation of industry and with 
it to the shift of employment oppor- 
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tunities in the transition from war to 
peace. War has forced mass migra-_ 
tion of workers throughout the entire 
nation, therefore, community redevel- 
opment must of necessity be related 
to the realignment of employment op- 
portunities in each community, each 
region and in the entire nation. 
Neither cities, towns nor rural areas 
can achieve stable growth or meet the 
demand for better living without a 
long-range plan. Such planning can- 
not be isolated in a single community 
but must be related to the economic 
growth, regionally and nationally. 
This need for regional and national 
planning should be met through a dem- 
ocratic procedure. Representation of 
Labor, farmers and of the communi- 
ties concerned is essential in the re- 
gional and national planning bodie 
which must give assistance and guid- 
ance to local communities in the tas 
of reconstruction. Architects, techni- 
cians and other profesional personn 
needed in this work must be the sery- 
ants of democratically constituted 


public agencies rather than th 
directors. 
Private initiative should play 


leading part in post-war housing re- 
construction. Basie standards 


lished to prevent sub-standard build- 
ing, eliminate speculative profiteer- 


the home buyer, and to provide for a 
drastic reduction in the ae 
charges on all home mortgage financ- _ 
ing. P 


degree of economic stability can be 
achieved, cooperative mutual home 
ownership should be furthered as a 
means of making home ownership 
available to families of moderate in- 
come. Many war housing projects of 
the permanent type can and should be 
sold to the present occupants on a 
mutual basis where future stabili 

of employment is assured. 7 
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The low-rent housing and slum 
clearance program interrupted by the 
war should be resumed and expanded. 
All federal aid extended to local com- 
munities for acquisition of slums and 
blighted areas should be on the con- 
dition that new decent dwellings suit- 
ably located be provided, equal in 
number and in rental to the dwellings 
eliminated. Temporary war housing 
must not be permitted to disintegrate 
into new slums after the war and 
should be removed as rapidly as pos- 
sible. Wherever possible and suitable, 
the sites, utilities and materials of 
such temporary projects should be 
utilized in the construction of per- 
manent low-rent housing. 


Of fundamental importance to a 
national program of post-war housing 
is the elimination of rural as well as 
urban slums. Cheaper financing should 
be available to farmers and farm 
workers who can afford to build their 
own homes. Construction of decent 
farm dwellings under the supervision 
of the Farm Security Administration, 
for gradual purchase by farmers, 
should be made an integral part of a 
farm settlement program which will 
play an important part in affording 
demobilized soldiers and war workers 
an opportunity to return to farming 
under favorable conditions. The mi- 
grant camp program of the Farm Se- 
curity Administration should be con- 
tinued as a part of a positive plan to 
achieve stable settlement of families. 

Organized labor’s responsibility for 
the development of a sound program, 
democratically conceived, cannot be 
fully discharged without active work 
of local labor housing committees in 
every community. To this end we 
recommend that a continuing program 
be developed by the Housing Com- 
mittee of the American Federation of 
Labor to assist in the establishment 
of active local labor housing com- 
mittees by our central labor unions 

and to eneourage the establishment 


industries and workers. 
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of housing committees by the affili- 
ated national and international unions. 


(P. 520) As the Executive Council 
Report states, the individual aspect 
of post-war planning is represented 
by the question: “Will there be a job 
for me?” The planning aspect in- 
volves getting rid of those basic de- 
vices that shifted us into a war econ- 
omy and reconverting into peacetime 
production. Two main war economy 
controls are war contracts and war 
production plants with government 
control of strategic materials and fin- 
ished products. In liquidating the war 
economy, there must be civilian con- 
trol with a return to private initia- 
tive. The government has two major ~ 
responsibilities in the conversion pro- 
ceedings: (1) a uniform policy for 
contract cancellation and (2) admin- 
istration and disposal of war property 
and production facilities owned by the 
government so that conversion will be 
promoted without contributing to in- 
flation. 


As there is no over-all department 
of supplies, contracts have been made 
by the various procurement agencies 
of the agencies needing supplies, and 
hence divergent policies might be ex- 
pected if termination of contracts is 
left to these agencies. We recommend, 
therefore that the American Federa- 
tion of Labor urge upon Congress the 
creation of a civilian agency charged 
with full responsibility for contract 
cancellation and consisting of an ad- 
ministrator and a policy board on 
which industry, Labor and agriculture 
are represented. There will be hun- 
dreds of thousands of contracts to be 
cancelled. Terms of cancellation 
should be negotiated so as to enable 
the companies to utilize their capital 
for conversion with a minimum of de- 
lay. Audits and court procedure or 
conventional economies on contracts 
would result in expensive delays for 
This con- 
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tract cancellation agency should make 
quarterly reports to Congress. 

The disposal of surplus plant facil- 
ities and stock piles of raw and fin- 
ished war materials and lands ac- 
quired for military purposes, is an- 
other civilian responsibility to be 
exercised with knowledge of indus- 
trial needs and interests as well as 
the rehabilitation needs of other 
countries. These facilities and mate- 
rials must be returned to a peace- 
time economy in an orderly and con- 
structive way. We recommend that 
Congress be asked to authorize a cus- 
todian to dispose of these lands, prop- 
erties and materials, aided by a policy 
board on which Labor, industry and 
agriculture are represented. This 
agency should have full authority to 
dispose of such surplus properties 
with the duty of reporting quarterly 
to Congress. 

These two agencies are essential 
steps in providing maximum employ- 
ment quickly for those dependent on 
industries for an opportunity to earn 
a living and to provide employment 
for the soldiers who will be mustered 
out of war duties. 


(Union Problems)—We wish to em- 
phasize the importance that the Ex- 
ecutive Council places upon the need 
for a strong responsible union move- 
ment in post-war days. Workers will 
need such an agency to regain positions 
lost through wage freezing. We rec- 
ommend that all unions be on the 
alert to increase basic wage rates as 
rapidly as possible. Bonus systems 
disguised as wage incentive plans di- 
vert attention from the main _ objec- 
tive. 

We agreed to wage stabilization as 
a war measure and the effectuation of 
wage stabilization agreements we be- 
lieve is the key to stabilization of the 
work force. The wage policy now en- 
forced is wage freezing, not stabiliza- 
tion, for stabilization implies adjust- 
ments regularly as needed to preserve 
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balance. If this policy cannot be al- 
tered sooner, it will be wiped out with 
the restoration of normal work hours. 
The shift to 40-hour weeks must be 
without reduction in weekly earnings. 
(International)—We hope that Con- 
gress will declare our basic forei 
policy without unnecessary delay. 
Such a declaration is necessary tan 
enable our foreign representatives 
and the executive branch to develop 
plans and negotiate agreements. We 
believe that world organization 
keep the peace must begin with unde 
standings reached between the go 
ernments of democratic nations ‘e 


extended as rapidly as possible 
other nations which manifest th 
desire in good faith to cooperate for 
the objectives served by democratic 
institutions. The right to represen 
tion of Labor and other functional 
citizen groups must be provided i in 2 
world agencies. This right is a con. 
dition essential to protection against 
bureaucracy. 
We are especially concerned that 
agents of the United Nations entrust- 
ed with rehabilitation of conquered 
countries and restoration of lo 
government and agencies of justice 
shall understand their responsibi 
to be the mobilization of local fo 
to restore their own practices and 
stitutions. One of the first groups 
be brought into conferences for 
purpose should be the workers. | 
their organizations are destroye 
they should have opportunity to re 
some form of collective actions 
their services will be needed to rev 
economic services as well as lo 
government. The representatives 
the United Nations should not 
tempt to govern the territory, D 
should get together representa 
groups to develop their own gove 
ment. We have no patience with p 
posals for outsiders to reeducate Ger 
many or Italy or any other country. 
Every country has a right to its own 
educational system and its own -— 
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ture. Our only responsibility is to 
provide opportunities for representa- 
tive groups to restore their own na- 
tional life and to act in cooperation 
with like groups of other nations. 


(Good Neighbor Policy)—There are 
very special ties that unite us to the 
wage earners of Latin-American 
countries as well as the other coun- 
tries of the New World, and we should 
plan to have an effective part in ex- 
tending and enriching the objectives 
of our Good Neighbor Policy. 

There are plans under way for the 
industrial development of Latin- 
American countries as Inter-American 
Labor cooperation is needed to imbed 
firmly in such plans, provisions for 
Labor to participate in industrial de- 
velopment by higher wage rates, bet- 
ter working conditions and higher 
standards of living. 

We note with gratification the ad- 
ministrative reorganization which all 
agencies with international obliga- 
tions under the State Department 
which facilitates the development of 
Inter-American Labor plans through 
two permanent agencies— the State 
Department and the Pan American 
Union. This reorganization strength- 
ens our proposal for Labor attaches 
with embassies in industrial countries. 

Our State Department as well as 
international agencies will be increas- 
ingly in need of dependable information 
on the labor organizations of the vari- 
ous countries in the post-war period. 
We want statutory authorization of 
such Labor attaches with provisions 
for their nomination by the Depart- 
ment of Labor on the basis of practi- 
cal labor experience and certification 
to the Department of State. All “la- 
bor experts” in governmental depart- 
ments should be selected by similar 
methods. 

(Post-War Housing)—The Execu- 
tive Council recommends the resump- 
tion of housing programs throughout 
urban and rural communities and we 
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urge endorsement of this recommen- 
dation as a basic provision in all com- 
munity programs. Construction of 
houses serves two purposes: (1) pro- 
vision of jobs for construction work- 
ers and workers in supporting indus- 
tries, and (2) better living conditions 
for the citizens of the communities. 

We recommend that this section of 
the report be brought to the attention 
of all central and state bodies with 
the suggestion that housing be in- 
cluded in all community programs. 
Private construction should have the 
leading role in all plans. 


Eight resolutions dealing with 
post-war problems were referred to 
the E.C. “to be taken up in connec- 
tion with the convention action” 
given above, which was unanimously 
adopted. 


(Reconversion)—(1944, p. 7) In key- 
note speech to the convention the 
President of the A. F. of L. said: 

“We shall continue to serve in the 
army of production, supplying our 
brave men who are serving in the 
armed forces of the nation with the 
materials they need in order to make 
the war complete and_ successful, 
reaching new heights and setting new 
standards in production. 

“During this convention men occu- 
pying highly important positions in 
our own government, in the army and 
in the armed forces, will stand on this 
platform and testify to the grand, 
wonderful service given by the mem- 
bers of the American Federation of 
Labor while serving in the army of 
production. 

“In addition to that we will submit 
to you messages from men who know, 
whose statements cannot be contra- 
dicted, in which they will testify to 
the valuable service rendered by the 
members of the American Federation 
of Labor. 

“In addition to winning the war we 
are moved by a common desire to 
conclude a just and lasting peace. 
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We want to establish security and 
freedom and justice throughout the 
world. We are united in our determi- 
nation that a peace shall be concluded 
that will in itself guarantee security 
against future wars for the people of 
our nation. 

“We shudder when we think of the 
experiences through which we have 
passed and are passing. We cannot 
think that it was ever intended by 
Divine Providence that our civiliza- 
tion would develop to a point where 
we were to be confronted with a cruel 
war every two or three decades. The 
worker living in his home, the aver- 
age American cititzen, fired by a sin- 
gle desire for peace, is now demand- 
ing that the United Nations shall 
work out a peace on an international 
basis that will enable them to feel 
secure in their homes against the in- 
vasion of the enemy. 

“Now we are thinking, too, about 
some of our post-war problems, and 
those problems will occupy the atten- 
tion of the sovereign delegates who 
are in attendance at this convention. 
We are thinking about the immediate 
post-war problems of reconversion 
We recognize that we must pass from 
a wartime to a peacetime economy, 
and we know it is more difficult for 
the masses of the people to make the 
transfer from a wartime economy to 
a peacetime economy than it was to 
move from peacetime to a wartime 
economy. We know well that when 
we are met with the post-war situa- 
tion there is going to be a degree of 
unemployment, because it will be im- 
possible to reconvert over night war 
material production plants created 
for the exclusive purpose of producing 
war materials. Civilian plants that 
were converted from civilian produc- 
tion plants to war production plants 
must bring about a transfer that will 
take some time. Then in addition to 
that, shortly after the war is over we 
hope our men serving in the armed 
forces of the nation will come back 
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home. They must find work when theyll 
come home. We do not want them to 
come back to America, their home- 
land, and there be compelled to un- 
dergo the pangs of unemployment 
again as they did following the last 
World War. ; 
“So we are urging and will urge at 
this convention that immediate steps 
be taken, preliminary steps at least 
be taken, for the purpose of bringing 
about a speedy reconversion. That 
will involve the disposition of surplu 
goods; it will also involve the can- 
cellation of contracts. Surely we un- 
derstand the situation well enough 
to know that we can’t postpone con-_ 
sideration of these problems until the 
last gun is fired and until the last” 
enemy has surrendered. We shoul 
begin now. Good judgment tells us” 
we can begin now and should begin 
now to bring about a form of recon-— 
version. £ 
“After the war we demand, we int 
sist, that work opportunities shall be. 
created and provided for all. During 
the recent campaign we heard much 
about that. We are practical people. 
We know the difficulties that will be 
encountered. We are fully conscious 
of all that, but we still believe that 
if we will diligently and assiduously 
concentrate our efforts, within a rea- 
sonable length of time after the war 
is over, we can provide work oppor- 
tunities here in our beloved land for 
all who are willing and able to work. 
“IT am of the opinion that after r 
conversion has been brought abo = 
and we have crossed the bridge again 
back to normal days and normal time 
we will face a period, at least, of u 
usual industrial activities because we 
know that there will be turned loose 
a demand for civilian goods that 
probably exceed, for the moment, our 
ability to supply and produce. How 
long that will last no one can tell. It 
must and surely will last for a con- 
siderable length of time. We hope 
that we can develop an economy here 


. 
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in America that will protect us against 
the trying experiences through which 
we passed in the years of 1929, 1930, 
1931 and 1932. We know we can, we 
know it can be done. It is not an 
impossible task; it is a task that will 
eall upon the best that is within us 
in order to accomplish it, but I am 
sure that we can realize our objec- 
tives. 

“Now in planning all this we plan 
to assist and protect our men serving 
in the armed forces of the nation. 
There are more than one and one-half 
million members of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor serving in the 
armed forces of our country. If we 
add the seven million members rep- 
resented here, it makes over eight 
and one-half million members of the 
American Federation of Labor. Mem- 
bers of our international unions, of 
which these men in the armed forces 
are also members, are carrying them 
as members of their organization in 
good standing while they offer their 
lives on foreign soil. In addition, 
many of our national and international 
unions, practically all of them. have 
decided that when the service men 
return home those who may be mem- 
bers of our unions will be admitted 
without the payment of initiation fees. 

“In addition to that, we are stand- 
ing solidly in support of legislation 
that will guarantee protection to 
these service men when they return 
home.” 

(Legislative Program) —(P. 179) 
In anticipation of the problems which 
would be faced when the impact of 
the reconversion period was experi- 
enced, the A. F. of L. presented to 
the Senate of the U.S. a letter out- 
lining proposals which the Federation 
believed would greatly assist in avoid- 
ing untold hardships to millions of 
Americans working in war industries 
and fighting to bring the war to a 
speedy victory. The Federation letter 
which was joined in by the Railway 
Exec. Assn. follows: 
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“The organizations we represent are 
unalterably opposed to the passage 
of any piecemeal legislation to han- 
dle the problems of reconversion, 
with priority given to property legis- 
lation. Every consideration of equity 
and sound economics demands a single 
integrated piece of legislation which 
will take care of the human problems 
of demobilization at the same time 
that it provides for the security of 
business enterprise. 

“Emergency unemployment com- 
pensation, for demobilized workers 
and servicemen in the reconversion 
period is an indispensable part of any 
overall legislation and should not be 
sidetracked to another committee for 
separate consideration. There is great 
danger that contract termination leg- 
islation will be passed and the Con- 
gress adjourn before any comprehen- 
sive legislation is considered to deal 
adequately with the more _press- 
ing human and organizational prob- 
lems of reconversion. You will agree 
that every contract terminated means 
the discharge of workers. Certainly, 
provision for these workers whose re- 
sources must be conserved and fully 
utilized, is at least as important as 
settling the financial claims of war 
contractors. 


“We wish to stress again, as we 
have pointed out in our public testi- 
mony that the preponderance of war 
contractors are in a sufficiently strong 
position to weather the period of re- 
conversion to peacetime production. 
The reserves of American industry 
have never been as high as they are 
today. American workers, on the 
contrary, enjoy no such favorable 
position. When contracts are termi- 
nated, the soldiers of production face 
bleak prospects. 


“These are essential truths. They 
become more forcible every day as 
war production employment tapers 
off. The confidence and the full- 
spirited effort of American workers 
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in military service and in war indus- 
tries will suffer a severe blow in the 
midst of war if they feel that their 
legislators put money settlements of 
war contracts above and beyond the 
claims of human beings. 


“We are united in urging the fol- 
lowing programs: 

“1. There must be no piecemeal leg- 
islation such as contract termination 
legislation alone. An integrated pro- 
gram of reconversion offers the only 
means of preventing the chaos that 
may overwhelm us on the production 
front in a short time. 

“9. We stand fully behind the prin- 
ciples of the Kilgore Bill, Senate Bill 
1823, which provides an integrated 
attack on the problems of reconver- 
sion. We urge that the Murray- 
George Bill, S. 1718, be amended to 
include the Kilgore Bill, S. 1823, thus 
providing a well-rounded program. 

“3. Such a program must include, 
in line with War Mobilization Director 
Byrnes’ proposal, special unemploy- 
ment compensation benefits in the 
transition period to take care of un- 
employed workers as well as_ dis- 
charged servicemen. 

“4, An orderly program for recon- 
version to civilian production is nec- 
essary to achieve maximum produc- 
tion and employment during the 
reconversion period. Establish an 
Office of War Mobilization and Ad- 
justment to coordinate all federal 
activities during the reconyversion 
period. 

“5. We favor creation of a National 
Production-Employment Board, con- 
sisting of representatives of Industry, 
Labor, Agriculture and the general 
public, to form an integral part of the 
Office of War Mobilization and Ad- 
justment. 

“6. Establish a Bureau of Programs 
to review and develop government 
programs dealing with reconversion 
and production, and to encourage the 
development of private and local pro- 
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grams for increased production and 
unemployment. . 


“7, Provide adequate protection for. 
and incentives to, small business in 
reconverting to peace. 


“We believe these to be the minimum 
essentials of a full program which 
Labor can support. Any piecemeal 
attack on these problems, any effort 
to put one part of the program ahead 
of another, will fall far short of what 
is needed. It will be a severe blow to 
our economy. It will bring untold 
hardships to millions of Americans 
working in war industries and fight- 
ing to bring the war to a speedy 


victory.” ‘ 
(P. 575) Resolution No. 28: i 
Whereas—The scourge of unem- 


ployment that plagued this nation for 
a decade between 1930 and 1940 ven 
alleviated only by the advent o 
World War II, which afforded tempo-_ 
rary employee to millions of he 
ers, and 


Whereas—The cessation of hostilil 
ties will cause the closing down “ 
hundreds of war plants and will thro 
millions of workers out of employ- 
ment, and : 


Whereas—Congress in its recent 
sessions, has been seriously consider 
ing post-war industrial reconversion, 
and ; 
Whereas—The A. F. of L. represent- ; 
ing the millions of organized workers 
within its ranks, is vitally concerne 
with such postwar industrial recon- 
version, and 

Whereas—A cotmpechensia’ indus- 
trial reconversion program no doub 
will be adopted by Congress befor 
the end of World World II, thereto 
be it 

Resolved—That the American rol 
eration of Labor demand Congress, 
as a part of its post-war industrial 
reconversion program. enact pro 
sions that will afford the maximum 
of employment to workers who would 


‘ 
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otherwise be displaced, even to the 
extent, if necessary, of government 
operation of war plants on a non- 
profit basis 

Under the caption “Post-War Leg- 
islation” and the sub-heads “Contract 
Termination” “Disposition of Surplus 
Property” and “Reconversion,” the 
Executive Council’s Report deals with 
its activities in appearing before com- 
mittes of the Congress in connection 
with all legislative measures intro- 
duced dealing with post-war legisla- 
tion. 

In closing the report makes special 
reference to the Murray-Kilgore Bill 
and the Dingell Bill, both of which 
were sponsored by the American Fed- 
eration of Labor, coupled with the in- 
formation that during the Congres- 
sional recess representatives of the 
American Federation of Labor were 
cooperating with liberal members of 
the Congress in drafting remedial 
legislation which will be introduced 
in November of this year. 

In connection with this report your 
committee recommends that Resolu- 
tion No. 28 be referred to the Execu- 
tive Council. 

We further recommend that in con- 
nection with the bills mentioned that 
the Executive Council be requested to 
carefully study them so that such 
amendment as may be advisable, in- 
cluding Labor representation on the 
administrative agencies set up, may 
be included. 


(Construction)—(P. 564) Several 
resolutions were considered by the 
convention providing that post-war 
construction be carried out under a 
contract system. The recommenda- 
tions of the convention committee 
Were unanimously approved as fol- 
lows: 

“.. . a pressing need exists to se- 
cure affirmative assurance that all 
construction sponsored, aided, super- 
vised or directly undertaken by the 
federal, state or local governments be 
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carried out by private contractors un- 
der a contract system.” 
(Highways)—Pp. 182. 588) Under 
this caption of the Executive Coun- 
cil’s Report there is presented the 
necessity for a greater extension of 
the highways with the coming of 
peace. It gives the names of the bills 
which have been introduced in Con- 
gress to accomplish this objective. 
Your committee recommends ap- 
proval of this portion of the Council’s 
Report, and calls attention of all state 
federations of labor to the necessity 
of securing financial contributions 
through state legislation which is 
necessary to the further development 
of the state and national highways. 


(P. 564) Resolution No. 109: 

Whereas—During the years of the 
war the established program of high- 
way construction has been interrupt- 
ed, and 

Whereas—Because of that interrup- 
tion, together with the rapidly devel- 
oping changes in the commercial and 
industrial needs of the country, there 
is today an enormous pent-up demand 
for highway construction, and 

Whereas—State and national legis- 
lation looking toward the develop- 
ment and execution of a plan to meet 
those changes, is currently under dis- 
cussion, therefore, be it 

Resolved — That this Sixty-fourth 
Annual Convention of the American 
Federation of Labor go on record as 
supporting such legislation, and be it 
further 

Resolved—That this convention be 
recorded as urging that any program 
of highway construction that may be 
adopted be undertaken through the 
contract system. 

To speed post-war growth of indus- 
try and trade, rapid development of 
large scale highway construction is 
of strategic importance and will help 
greatly in the nation’s effort to 
achieve full employment. In recom- 
mending the adoption of this resolu- 
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tion, we urge that every effort be 
made by the American Federation of 
Labor and its affiliated unions to se- 
cure the necessary authorizations and 
appropriations for a large scale high- 
way construction program. 


(Social Security) — (P. 151) The 
E.C. directed attention to the 1942 
legislative program on social security 
which Congress had thus far failed to 
enact. The following statement was 
approved by the convention: 

In 1942 we urged legislation to pro- 
vide an adequate social insurance pro- 
gram with equal standards for all the 
nation’s workers as the first step in 
post-war planning. It is everywhere 
accepted that an adequate system of 
social insurance is essential to main- 
tain full employment and that an ade- 
quate social insurance system cannot 
be maintained without full employ- 
ment. Congress has as yet failed to 
consider the legislation introduced in 
both Houses of Congress on our re- 
quest. 


An insurance system to be adequate 
must provide incomes for those emer- 
gencies which most commonly inter- 
fere with income earning; sickness, 
loss of job, long-time physical  dis- 
ability and disability due to old age. 
By including all wage earners and 
small salaried persons under the sys- 
tem and pooling risks, pre-payment 
amounts may be reduced to the lowest 
terms. 

The goal is clear and simple. The 
legislative and administrative prob- 
lems in reaching that goal are not so 
simple. They are further complicated 
by the fact that parts of the program 
are already in existence and have de- 
veloped certain vested interests and 
reluctance to change. What American 
workers want is equal insurance op- 
portunities for all—a policy that 
would promote mobility and willing- 
ness to seek jobs wherever they might 
exist. Present differences in state un- 
employment benefits make workers 
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hesitate to accept jobs where their 
chances for insurance benefits are less. 
The principles written into our per- 
manent program should be guided by 
the understanding that social insur- 
ance serves workers employed in in- 
dustries that are nationally organized 
and are supplying national and inter- 
national markets. But insurance is 
only supplementary to employment. 
Workers first of all want jobs in 
which they can use their best skills, 
so that their maximum production 
will bring them good incomes. They 
prefer that job where their homes 
are, if possible; but if not possible, 
they must weigh change against a 
less satisfactory job. Consequently 
they want their union and the local 
U.S. Employment Bureau to gather 
information with a national scope. 
Because they are reluctant to move, 
they want the local employment bu- 
reau to give all possible clues to jobs” 
with the local industrial area, which 
draws on the local labor market. The 
labor market operates without regard 
to political lines or governmental jur- 
isdictions. An effective national em- 
ployment service needs to coordinate 
information from local areas, making 
information on jobs in one area avail- 
able to all. Whatever slows down this 
free flow of information and services, 
reduces the effectiveness of the serv- 
ices and interferes with workers get- 
ting the best possible jobs. Obvious- 
ly workers will want to carry their 
social insurance with them wherever 
they may go for work. They do not 
want their equities impaired by the 
fact that they move to another area 
or region in order to get employment. 


(P. 597) The convention unani- 
mously approved the recommenda- 
tions of its committee covering the 
several phases of social insurance. 
(See: Social Security Ane 
1944.) 


(Welfare, A. F. of L. Program fom 
National) —(1945, An Epochal Year, 


—* 
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p. 12) No convention was held dur- 
ing the year 1945 due to the restric- 
tions placed upon wartime travel. The 
A. F. of L. issued a program, how- 
ever, under the title An E’pochal Year 
containing objectives to be followed 
in the transition period. The general 
program follows: 

Our controlling objective must al- 
ways be personal freedom. Our in- 
stitutions have evolved in accord with 
our basic law—the Constitution of the 
United States—which assures all citi- 
zens personal rights with the respon- 
sibility of ordering their own lives. 
The American Federation of Labor 
maintains that political freedom has 
its roots in economic freedom which 
is a key to freedom of decision. Our 
government exists to protect our 
rights and to serve our citizens—not 
to control their lives. 

To better promote their welfare, 
our government assures all the right 
of association in voluntary organiza- 
tions. 

The American Federation of Labor 
holds that national welfare depends 
upon the welfare of all component 
groups and is best promoted by in- 
formed organized cooperation between 
groups concerned in specific projects. 

All person and group rights involve 
a responsibility to use them to pro- 
mote personal and group welfare as 
an integral part of the public welfare. 


With acceptance of the right of 
Wage earners to organize in unions 
for the purposes of collective bargain- 
ing and the promotion of their wel- 
fare, comes opportunity for the de- 
velopment of constructive relations 
with management and efforts for mu- 
tual progress. Experience develops 
understanding and _ discipline — two 
qualities invaluable in crisis. 

' So when the President issued his 
Executive Orders restricting collec- 
five bargaining within the price lim- 
its fixed to control inflation, Ameri- 
ean Federation of Labor unions for 


: 
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the most part recognized that the 
regulation was to protect the pur- 
chasing value of their incomes as 
well as those of other citizens, and 
negotiated their wage increases ac- 
cordingly. Strikes were not numerous 
nor were they of the nature of re- 
volts. American Federation of Labor 
unions have learned to weigh the costs 
of strikes against accepting less than 
they want with the maintenance of 
union strength and discipline. 


The American Federation of Labor 
believes that the efforts in this tran- 
sition period should be guided by 
goals which will assure the best in- 
terests of all people. If our union 
demands are such as to establish po- 
litical domination of our economy, the 
speed of our progress would jeopar- 
dize its permanence. Our economic 
welfare is best furthered through the 
free enterprise system which assures 
individual freedom and responsibility 
and reaches its highest development 
through the cooperation of all con- 
cerned. Our institutions including the 
unions must serve the welfare of the 
nation and with equal care preserve 
opportunity for individual develop- 
ment and personal freedom of action. 
For realizing our goals we should 
utilize both private and public agen- 
cies depending upon the kind of serv- 
ice needed. 


The experiences of war production 
have demonstrated the capacity of 
our production facilities and the way 
in which scientific research can be 
used to promote national welfare and 
strength. These experiences justify 
our demand that every person able to 
work and seeking an opportunity to 
earn his living, has a right to a job. 
We believe it is the joint responsi- 
bility of management and unions to 
cooperate in establishing a balanced 
economy that can maintain maximum 
levels of production affording maxi- 
mum employment at rates of pay that 
will enable workers and all others to 
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have maximum standards of living. 
The standards of living of each fam- 
ily are conditioned by the home. Com- 
fortable homes with good surround- 
ings should be available for all and 
slums abolished. Home ownership 
should be facilitated for those who 
wish to own their own homes. Coop- 
erative arrangements are a key to 
this objective. 

As we gather momentum for pro- 
duction at this level we look to the 
government for these aids: 


1. The necessary basic economic 
statistics to enable us to gauge 
the results of known policies. 

2. A shelf of public works to get 
into operation. 

3. A federal housing program. 

4. Equal and adequate educational 
opportunities for all throughout 
life. 

5. Provision for adequate scientific 
research including the social 
sciences and the training of sci- 
entists. 

Implicit in such a program is co- 
operation between unions and man- 
agement to increase output per man- 
hour and to decrease production costs. 
Management should provide workers 
with production and costs records as 
the basis for this cooperation and be 
ready to make accumulated records 
the basis for collective bargaining. 
Workers should be fairly compen- 
sated in the light of these facts. Col- 
lective bargaining is the key to fair 
distribution of returns from joint 
work among those who contribute to 
the production undertaking — stock- 
holders, management, producing work- 
ers, and adequate reserves for con- 
tinuous technical progress. 

Our basic objective is maintenance 
of our free enterprise system as the 
keystone of human freedom. Our im- 
mediate responsibility is maintenance 
of a free trade union movement as an 
essential component of free enter- 
prise. 
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(Emergency Unemployment an 
pensation) —(1945, An Epochal Year, 
p. 9) Against a background of re- . 
strictions on collective bargaining was. 
the repeal of the excess profits tax, 
which with the charge-back privilege 
constituted a cushion to relieve em-— 
ployers’ worries. Congress provided 
handsomely for industries and veter- 
ans in the transition, but refused to. 
provide any aids for wage earners. 
The tax provisions have even made 
some production stoppages al 


Long in advance of the end of the 
war the American Federation of La- 
bor asked Congress to provide emer- 
gency unemployment compensatio 
for workers, so that they would 
weather the transition without draw- 
ing upon their capital, and to main- 
tain the United States Employment 
Service as a federal agency fitted to 
get workers suitable jobs as soon as” 


they were available. P 
Even after repeated recommenda 


tions, Congress refused to make pro- 
vision to safeguard the interests 
workers equally with other interests 
in the economy and the nation. While 
federal responsibility with respect i 
the U.S. Employment Service w. 
lodged in the Department of Labor | 
after the War Manpower Commissio: 
was liquidated, Congress adopted a 
rider to the $52 billion rescission bi 
returning operation of the employ- 
ment service to the states. The Pres- 
ident vetoed the bill because he dis- 
approved this decision and because 
he deemed it unwise to enact legisl 
tion by a rider into an appropriati 
bill. We regard assistance in finding 
jobs one of the basic services of 
Department of Labor which must be 
organized at the level which will make 
it most efficient in serving manage- 
ment and workers. Both placement 
and the administration of unemploy- 
ment compensation are restricted by 
state jurisdictions while industrie 
gear into national and international 


: 
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markets and recruit their work forces 
through personnel departments reach- 
ing into all sections of the country. 
An efficient employment service which 
can meet the needs of industry while 
advancing the welfare of workers 
must be organized along the lines of 
our national economy. 


Congress made other provisions to 
help business change over from war 
to peace production. There had been 
advance planning for contract cancel- 
lation. Most war industries were per- 
mitted to accumulate reserves for ex- 
pansion and retooling of plants. An 
effort was made to dispose of excess 
war production without interfering 
with peacetime production. Business 
got about its responsibilities with 
little loss of time. Supply lines are 
being established. 

Reconversion means not only mak- 
ing ready the facilities to produce 
goods needed by citizens of this coun- 
try and those nations we supply, but 
it means the demobilization of persons 
in the armed services and their ab- 
sorption into the civilian economy, the 
migration of workers from centers of 
war production to localities of ex- 
panding civilian production, with- 
drawal from the labor markets of 
persons not normally employed and a 


general shifting back to prewar 
standards of employment. 
_ (Controls) — (1946, p. 121) The 


E.C. submitted a survey of wartime 
controls of our economy still in effect. 
The convention committee approved 
the report of the E.C. and submitted 
the following statement, unanimously 
approved (p. 620): 


In connection with its approval of 
the Executive Council’s Report, your 
committee desires to make special 
reference to the question of Veterans 
Retraining and Reemployment Ad- 
ministration. 

_ This entire question of veterans’ re- 
training and rehabilitation is of pro- 
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found significance to our movement. 
In general, we share the great public 
interest in this subject. Specifically, 
we are immediately interested in the 
well-being of millions of veterans who 
are members of bona fide trade unions. 

There is no doubt but that the Con- 
gress sincerely desired to give every 
possible aid to effect the readjustment, 
in peacetime society, of those men 
and women who have served us in the 
armed forces. There is also ample 
proof of the desire of the govern- 
mental agencies involved to try to 
render help to our veterans, 

However, because the American 
Federation of Labor and its interested 
affiliated bodies were not continuous- 
ly consulted in planning the admin- 
istration of many of the programs, 
there is little coordination between the 
actual needs of the millions of trade 
union veterans and the program 
itself. 

Your committee would here but 
briefly indicate to the convention a 
few of the problems involved in cer- 
tain of the rehabilitation and re- 
training programs which today need 
our active attention. 

First, we would submit that in plan- 
ning the educational programs there 
has been relatively far too great an 
emphasis placed on formal college 
class work, conducted for college 
credit on a college campus. While we 
do fully appreciate the value of for- 
mal class work on the campus, we 
submit that it should be recognized 
that this form of education meets the 
needs of only a small percentage of 
the veterans. ... 

We would further submit that aca- 
demic courses should not be given to 
such a great extent on the campus. 
The need for well planned extension 
courses should be more generally rec- 
ognized. It would in many cases be 
far better to bring the study center 
to the veteran, than to bring the vet- 
eran to the college campus. Incident- 
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ally, it is to be observed in this con- 
nection, that veterans housing on col- 
lege campuses would cease to be an 
emergency problem if such a decen- 
tralized program were widely effected. 

Furthermore, the tremendous sud- 
den expansion of our nation’s educa- 
tional program at the adult level 
should present a challenge not only 
to “give more courses,” but even more 
to evaluate critically the work which 
is offered as to content, methods and 
social objectives involved. 

We are well aware of the fact that 
the use of surplus war material for 
workers’ education has not had the 
sympathetic attention of those han- 
dling such materials. 

The present program of subsistence 
and tuition compensation for veterans 
while they are in training, gives far 
greater financial benefits to institu- 
tions of learning than is given in them 
to the veteran. 

It is to be observed that in order to 
make sure that the college or other 
institution of learning receives full 
tuition benefits from each veteran, the 
veteran’s subsistence funds (as well 
as his tuition) are cut if he fails to 
take the full course—without regard 
to the relative difficulty of the courses 
themselves. Then too, it should be 
observed that in contradiction to the 
traditional American method of en- 
couraging a young man or young 
woman to work his or her way through 
college, the present plan penalizes the 
young man or woman who does work 
part-time by denying subsistence ben- 
efits and tuition proportionately less, 
as he may work more. Surely this is 
not a sound practice. 

The field of counseling for veterans 
needs vastly more coordination with 
our trade union movement. Sound 
counseling from men and women who 
actually work on a job; men and wom- 
en who know a work-a-day world from 
practical experience and not merely 
from a textbook on counseling, would 
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give the veteran far more nearly what 
he wants and what he needs. . 

Unemployment compensation for 
veterans is a much criticized program. 
Yet, probably few who attack it are 
conscious of the tremendous emotional 
and phychological as well as economic 
adjustments that a veteran must make’ 
in effecting his return to peacetime 
living after perhaps some terrible ex- 
periences in war. Compensation dur- 
ing this period of unemployment is 
essential. But surely it is not wise t 
administer so vast a program for un- 
employment compensation without 
conference with our trade unions, 

It is to be observed that some ex- 
cellent work has been done in the fiel 
of psychological and emotional re- 
habilitation. Yet, here too, except in 
a few incidences the functional ties 
with our movement should be more 
fully developed. > 

Your committee cannot in this lim- 
ited space, even touch upon all of the 
many aspects of veterans’ retraining 
and rehabilitation in which the Fed- 
eration has a deep interest. Yet each 
phase should be fully examined and 
critically evaluated to make it of the 
greatest possible value to the vel 
erans. y 


Your committee therefore recom- 
mends that the Veterans’ Coma 
of the A. F. of L. be adequately ex- 
panded to be broadly Federation al 
of the interests of the Federation 
general, and of the millions of v et 


erans in particular. 


Your committee further recom: 
mends that the Executive Council ex- 
plore the possibility of a 
necessary personnel to help condu 
the work of this committee. 


(Program of Action)—(1951, p. — 
Toward preserving and promotin 
international peace and freedom, ful 
thering social justice, and fostering 
national independence and individua 
freedom, the 70th Convention of 
A. F. of L. proposes: 


€ 


Pater 4, on vide 
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1. In line with the policy pursued 
in the signing of a peace treaty with 
Japan, our government should do 
everything in its power to have the 
democracies sign with the Federal 
German Republic a treaty guarantee- 
ing its unconditional sovereignty and 
complete national independence. This 
is the first prerequisite for drawing 
the German people into the community 
of free nations and into the Schumann 
Plan and the Atlantic Alliance where 
it can assume its rightful responsibil- 
ities in the defense of Western Europe 
and enjoy the benefits of collective 
security and peace. 


2. In accordance with the democra- 
tic aims of our nation’s foreign policy 
and in order to prevent the resur- 
gence of any neo-Nazi and other re- 
actionary militarist forces and to as- 
sure a healthy German democracy, 
dedicated to peace, our government 
should lend far greater encourage- 
ment to and support of the genuine 
democratic forces in Germany—par- 
ticularly the organized labor move- 
ment, whose spearhead is the six- 
million-strong German Federation of 
Labor affiliated with the ICFTU and 
a sworn enemy of all totalitarian ide- 
ologies and movements. 


3. In pursuance of its repeated ef- 
forts to sign a treaty of peace with 
Austria, our government should hasten 
the conclusion of negotiations with 
Russia and, with or without Moscow, 
proceed, along with our democratic 
allies, to conclude such a pact of 
peace and friendship with the Aus- 
trian people. 


4. In recognition of the utter in- 
justice of the present Italian treaty 
and its incompatibility with Italy’s 
membership in the Atlantic Alliance, 
our government should lose no fur- 
ther time—regardless of Russian op- 
position — to have Britain, France 
and Yugoslavia join with it in dras- 
tically revising the present pact which 
is a serious hindrance to the Italian 
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people playing their appropriate and 
rightful role in the European collec- 
tive security system. 

5. In order to strengthen the At- 
lantic Alliance as an instrument of 
collective security and peace, Greece 
and Turkey, whose troops have fought 
so valiantly and effectively under the 
UN banner in Korea, should be im- 
mediately accorded membership in the 
North Atlantic Treaty Organization. 


6. In accordance with the Charter 
of the UN, our government should 
initiate a vigorous appeal to the gov- 
ernments of the Middle East to sign 
a Regional Security and Prosperity 
Pact which shall include Iran, Israel 
and Turkey, provide for joint effort 
in speeding the urgently needed social 
reforms for raising the living stand- 
ards and democratic rights of the 
people, adequate refugee relief, and, 
under UN guidance, speedily and sys- 
tematically eliminate every vestige of 
colonialism and special privileges for 
foreigners in this vital area. 

7. In support of their peace policy 
in Korea, UN and our government 
should make every effort to resume 
peace negotiations with the aggres- 
sors provided the truce conference is 
transferred to a truly neutral area 
outside and away from the scene of 
military struggle. 


8. In continuation of our policy of 
unrelenting opposition to Communist 
subversion and usurpation of legiti- 
mate government, we reaffirm support 
of our government’s present policy of 
according moral and material assist- 
ance to the developing democratic re- 
sistance movement on the Chinese 
mainland, to the furtherance of de- 
mocratization of the constitutional re- 
gime on Formosa and the strengthen- 
ing of its Nationalist military forces 
thereon. 

9. In view of the need for preparing 
for the day when our nation shall have 
reached its peak in armament produc- 
tion, our government should now draw 
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authoritative representatives of labor, 
management, farmers, and the public 
into a commission to formulate a pro- 
gram for meeting the problems of re- 
adjustment resulting therefrom and 
for ensuring the maintenance of a 
prosperous civilian economy. 

10. In reiterating our support of 
the Point Four program, we stress 
that it should be applied with full 
agreement and participation of the 
peoples helped in order to promote in 
the underdeveloped areas education, 
health, technical and trade union 
know-how, and the rights and living 
standards of labor. 

11. In order to foster a better un- 
derstanding among other nations of 
our democratic way of life and insti- 
tutions, and in order to combat the 
persistent Communist and other totali- 
tarian slander campaigns against our 
country, the convention strongly 
urges our government to devise ways 
and means of making the Voice of 
America ever more effective and as- 
suring it adequate funds for meeting 
these tasks, all-important to our na- 
tional security and role of interna- 
tional leadership. 


War (Post-) Committee (A. F. of L.) 
—(1942, p. 552) In anticipation of 
the many problems which confront 
the trade union movement when the 
war was finally ended, the convention 
adopted the following recommenda- 


tion of the convention committee 
which considered several post-war 
problem resolutions: 

Your committee has received a 
number of resolutions dealing with 
various problems of the post-war 
period. 


Your committee has become con- 
vinced such subjects cannot be given 
adequate consideration by a number 
of separate pronouncements or recom- 
mendations. It is evident that to deal 
with this most important subject the 
American Federation of Labor should 
create a post-war problem committee 
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to which will be referred all questions 
affecting our trade union movement 
which are related to the post-wai 
period. 


Council to appoint a post-war pion 
lem committee and Res. 16 (dealing 
with unemployment in the post-wai 
period) be referred to that committee 


(1948, p. 160) A central Post-Wai 
Planning Committee, A. F, of L., was 
appointed which in turn created 
executive committee to expedite t 
preparation and advancement of i 
work. The following report on the 
work of this committee was submitt 
to the convention: 


Since the committee is without funds 
to do extensive research and explora 
tory work itself, it is setting up rela 
tionships with other groups which a 
making such inquiries. The commit, 
tee believes that its major usefulnes: 
will consist in recommending policie: 
on major post-war problems and : 
setting forth Labor’s relationship 


such issues. { 


The field of study of the committe 


has been outlined to cover problems 
and policies of a domestic scope 
well as international proposals ant 
policies. 


In the domestic field the cai 
plans to study the responsibility ¢ 
both government and private initia 
tive in the period of demobilizatior 
and reconversion. Involved in this 
problem is the need to determine what 
disposal will be made of governme nt 


be retained, what new ones provideé 
what controls should be applied ant 
in what degree. There is the definite 
problem of where and when civili 


controls replace military contro 
post-war tax policies, and many 
others. 


= 
a 
aj 
a 
_ 


Life after the armistice will pro- 
from where it is without abrupt 
or radical changes. In our own coun- 
the important thing is to have 
Raily plans for conversion with def- 
inite provisions for carrying them out. 
n the government there must be def- 
imite provisions and plans for han- 
dling cancellation of contracts and 
agencies to see that all rights guar- 
anteed by the government are made 


ge 


wi 


_ The two basic undertakings are for 
industries to convert to peacetime 
production and for workers to find 
jobs in these peacetime industries. 
There will be involved the largest 
change-over ever experienced in this 
country, which must be effected with 
least possible long-time unemployment 
so that we may do least damage to 
yur cititzens. Private industries must 
jlan and capital must be ready to 
make the conversion. There must be 
a national employment service ready 
and equipped to cooperate with unions 
and managements to get workers fitted 
into suitable jobs with the least bun- 
gling possible. To tide workers over 
the intervals between jobs and emer- 
gencies that interfere with work there 
=. be an adequate social insurance 
system to protect workers against the 
ess demoralization of relief and 
unemployment without income. 
Our problem will be simplified if 
1 war in Europe ends soon so that 
conversion can be gradual, but this 
would only decrease the scope of the 
problem to be dealt with at one time. 
committee believes that unions 
hould begin to consider plans for 
ir memberships and plan to or- 
anize committees for that purpose. 
= the international field consider a- 


A, 


ie 


foreign rehabilitation, temporary gov- 
ermments and recaptured territories, 
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and permanent agencies to maintain 
peace and replace war as an instru- 
mentality for enforcing foreign pol- 
icy. The maintenance and develop- 
ment of the International Labor Or- 
ganization will be considered, as well 
as controls in the field of foreign 
trade, cartels, ete. 

The committee has already ar- 
ranged to have reports on the follow- 
ing special post-war problems: 

Education and Social Welfare. 

Social Security in the Post-War 
Period. 

Reorganization of the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Labor. 

Employment as affected by the de- 
velopment of transportation in- 
dustry and by the housing indus- 
try. 

Rehabilitation and Vocational Train- 
ing. 

Self-help and Cooperatives. 

Minorities and Underprivileged 
Groups. 

Women’s Rights and Problems. 


Other industry committees are in the 
process of development. 

The Post-War Planning Committee 
recommended to President Green that 
inasmuch as usual methods of cele- 
brating Labor Day would be impos- 
sible during wartime, that Labor 
Day, 1943, be largely devoted to con- 
sideration of post-war labor problems, 
and undertook to prepare “Notes for 
Speakers” for that purpose. 

The committee realizes its responsi- 
bility to develop ways and means 
whereby the membership of unions 
may know the major post-war pro- 
posals together with their implications 
for Labor and be better prepared for 
their responsibilities as citizens and 
voters. It plans to continue “Notes 
for Speakers.” 

The committee thinks that the de- 
mocracies cannot afford to lose the 
peace after the human sacrifices that 
have gone into this war. Nations liv- 
ing together on this globe where dis- 
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tances have become unimportant need 
machinery for collective bargaining 
in order to establish procedures and 
agencies for adjusting difficulties, The 
United States has a major responsi- 
bility for achieving this purpose. 


(P. 515) We commend the prompt 
compliance with the directions of the 
Toronto Convention in the appoint- 
ment of the Post-War Planning Com- 
mittee. As the report of the Execu- 
tive Council states, the committee 
must consider a gigantic task fully 
aware of the opportunities involved 
in a change-over of such huge pro- 
portions. 

We recommend approval of the 
work of the committee which has been 
initiated and urge that its work be 
aided in these two ways: 

First: That the Federation set 
aside an adequate fund to enable the 
committee to have the necessary tech- 
nical assistance; and 

Second: That the Division on Post- 
War Studies in the Department of 
Labor be lifted to the departmental 
level and its responsible head made 
the Second Assistant Secretary of 
Labor, and the Congress be asked to 
increase the appropriations accord- 
ingly. This division has supplied our 
Post-War Planning Committee with 
most valuable and useful information 
so that it is obvious the division with 
wider scope and larger resources could 
be of great service to Labor locally as 
well as nationally. 

It is obvious that governmental 
contributions to post-war planning 
and reconversion can best be per- 
formed by the established agency 
serving special fields such as the De- 
partments of Labor, Commerce, Agri- 
culture and Interior, and the Federal 
Reserve Board. These departments 
which service basic functional groups, 
can materially aid localities, indus- 
tries, corporations and plants to fa- 
cilitate conversion and thereby help 
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mobilize local and individual responsi: 
bility. 

An inter-departmental council com: 
posed of representatives of the agen 
cies with post-war studies and serv. 
ices would provide a needed ae 
center of information. 


We urge the Post-War Plann 
Committee to carry through its plan: 
for special reports and industry stud. 
ies as well as its “Notes for Speakers’ 
as a device to keep the rank a 
file informed on post-war problem 
and proposals. 


(Pp. 162, 520) The A. F. of L. Com 
mittee on Post-War Planning sub 
mitted a rather lengthy report to th 
convention. The following is the re 
port of the Committee on Post-We 
Planning, followed by the conventior 
action on the separate sections cov- 
ered: 


(Domestic Problems)—(p. 162) Up: 
on each trade group will fall responsi- 
bility for leadership in facilitating re 
conversion to a normal economy. Prace: 
tically every worker, industrial o 
agricultural, and every member of the 
armed forces is wondering—*Will 
there be a job for me after the war?’ 
Upon production, management, ané 
union executives rests major responsi- 
bility for getting our economy started 
on a scale that will afford jobs for all. 
Upon them and upon the government 
devolves responsibility for facilitating 
the conversion of private industry and 
for prevention of uncontrolled infla- 
tion. 


The change-over of workers from 
war industries to civilian production, 
of personnel from the armed forces to 
civilian occupations, of women work- 
ers from war and civilian occupations 
back to their homes and households 
of workers in civilian industries back 
to jobs which they prefer, of older 
workers back to retirement insurance 
—a change-over of approximately 
30,000,000 persons. ; 
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Obviously two lines of preparation 
are necessary to meet this situation: 
jobs must be available and there must 
be provided a national employment 
service competent to advise workers 
where suitable jobs can be had and to 
facilitate contact of workers with the 
jobs. Workers and employers must 
give their best abilities to plans for 
the development of their industries 
after the war. Production plans must 
be approved, machinery and facilities 
made ready, sales departments organ- 
ized to assure markets. Industry and 
unions must look to the government 
for policies and agencies to deal with 
contract cancellation, control of stock- 
pile prices, disposition of war pro- 
duction facilities, preparation and au- 
thorization of a public works program, 
rate of demobilization, educational 
ard training opportunities, an ade- 
quate national employment service to- 
gether with ample social security pro- 
visions. This is an extensive program, 
but it must be extensive to meet the 
human needs and to help in the re- 
conversion of our national economy. 


Labor knows that this program can 
be carried through and offers its co- 
operation to that end. Labor will not 
tolerate mass unemployment, a re- 
vival of a public works program at 
relief rates, or other devices which 
rob workers of their economic and 
political freedom. Our refusal is made 
in the interests of preservation of 
democratic institutions. Representa- 
tives of Labor and of management 
should join with the government in 
formulating the basic policies and de- 
veloping the plans for this difficult 
period which military developments 
have hastened or delayed, but which 
will inevitably confront us. If plans 
are ready, hardships will be mini- 
mized. If plans are not ready, we may 
easily be involved in difficulties that 
will make it impossible for us to meet 
our obligations at home or abroad, 


(P. 520) As the Executive Council 
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Report states, the individual aspect of 
post-war planning is represented by 
the question: “Will there be a job for 
me?” The planning aspect involves 
getting rid of those basic devices that 
shifted us into a war economy and re- 
converting into peacetime production. 
Two main war economy controls are 
war contracts and war production 
plants with government control of 
strategic materials and finished prod- 
ucts. In liquidating the war economy, 
there must be civilian control with a 
return to private initiative. The gov- 
ernment has two major responsibili- 
ties in the conversion proceedings: (1) 
a uniform policy for contract cancel- 
lation and (2) administration and dis- 
posal of war property and production 
facilities owned by the government so 
that conversion will be promoted with- 
out contributing to inflation. 


As there is no over-all department 
of supplies, contracts have been made 
by the various procurement agencies 
of the agencies needing supplies, and 
hence divergent policies might be ex- 
pected if termination of contracts is 
left to these agencies. We recom- 
mend, therefore that the American 
Federation of Labor urge upon Con- 
gress the creation of a civilian agency 
charged with full responsibility for 
contract cancellation and consisting 
of an administrator and a policy board 
on which industry, Labor and agricul- 
ture are represented. There will be 
hundreds of thousands of contracts to 
be cancelled. Terms of cancellation 
should be negotiated so as to enable 
the companies to utilize their capital 
for conversion with a minimum of de- 
lay. Audits and court procedure or 
conventional economies on contracts 
would result in expensive delays for 
industries and workers. This contract 
cancellation agency should make quar- 
terly reports to Congress. 

The disposal of surplus plant facili- 
ties and stock piles of raw and finished 
war materials and lands acquired for 
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military purposes, is another civilian 
responsibility to be exercised with 
knowledge of industrial needs and in- 
terests as well as the rehabilitation 
needs of other countries. These facili- 
ties and materials must be returned 
to a peacetime economy in an orderly 
and constructive way. We recommend 
that Congress be asked to authorize 
a custodian to dispose of these lands, 
properties and materials, aided by a 
policy board on which Labor, industry 
and agriculture are represented. This 
agency should have full authority to 
dispose of such surplus properties with 
the duty of reporting quarterly to 
Congress. 

These two agencies are essential 
steps in providing maximum employ- 
ment quickly for those dependent on 
industries for an opportunity to earn 
a living and to provide employment 
for the soldiers who will be mustered 
out of war duty. 


(Union Problems) —(p. 168) A 
major post-war responsibility of wage 
earners is to revitalize the labor move- 
ment so that it can resume its normal 
functions. Because collective bargain- 
ing was frozen by those responsible 
for inflation control, increases in 
wage earners’ incomes failed to keep 
pace with incomes of farmers, corpo- 
rations, war contractors or total busi- 
ness. No controls have been fixed for 
the incomes of other groups similar 
to those imposed for wage earners. 


The first labor standard that will 
shift to a peacetime basis will be the 
work week. With the end of war pro- 
duction the 40-hour work week will 
be restored. Upon the union will rest 
responsibility for negotiating terms 
of shift of shorter hours without re- 
duction in weekly income. Only by 
increasing basic wage rates can we 
escape serious depression forces that 
facilitate unemployment. In all prob- 
ability price control will be continued 
during the transition period, for the 
cost of living will remain high. Wage 
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earners have relied upon overtime t 
absorb the deficit between wage rate; 
and increased costs of living. In dura 
ble goods industries, where the aver 
age earnings are $49.38 per week, the 
40-hour week will reduce averag 
earnings to $38.64; in non-durabl 
goods the reduction in earnings wil 
be from $34 to $30.32. Either basi 
wage rates must be increased oi 
standards of living must go down te 
depression levels, which will involve 
a drop in national income. Such a droy 
would delay revival of civilian indus: 
tries and efforts to pay war debts. 


(P. 521) We wish to emphasize the 
importance that the Executive Coun. 
cil places upon the need for a strong 
responsible union movement in pos 
war days. Workers will need such 
agency to regain positions lost throug! 
wage freezing. We recommend that 
all unions be on the alert to increase 
basic wage rates as rapidly as pos- 
sible. Bonus systems disguised 
wage incentive plans divert attention 
from the main objective. 

We agreed to wage stabilization as 
a war measure and the effectuation 
of wage stabilization agreements wi 
believe is the key to stabilization 
the work force. The wage policy no} 
enforced is wage freezing, not stabil 
zation, for stabilization implies a 
justments regularly as needed to pre- 
serve balance. If this policy cannot be 
altered sooner, it will be wiped out 
with the restoration of normal work 
hours. The shift to 40-hour weeks 
must be without reduction in veal 
earnings. 


(International) — (p. 163) an 
stice that will end military combat 
will bring us opportunity and oblig a- 
tion to effectuate our foreign polity. 
While foreign policy is formulated t 
the executive branch of our govern- 
ment subject to approval by Congress, 
the will of the people controls ‘ 


sions in a democratic country. 
responsibility at present is for de- 


; 


* 
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fense of democratic institutions in the 
Americas and the islands to which we 
have made commitments. Any new 
commitment must be squared with our 
ability to make good. 

Wage earners, like all other groups 
of citizens, hope that we can use the 
opportunity at the end of this war to 
establish agencies and understandings, 
so that we can regularly consider pol- 
icies and situations and make deci- 
sions that will at least minimize the 
necessity for wars. We hope that pro- 
cedures of consultation and coopera- 
tion developed by the United Nations 
can be made permanent and broad- 
ened in practice to cover needs of 
interdependent responsibilities of dem- 
ocratic peoples. We hope that through 
such an alliance opportunities for 
democratic freedom and responsibility 
may be made more secure for all peo- 
ples. Experience of the years since 
World War I have demonstrated that 
the main key to the maintenance of 
democratic freedom is the right of 
wage earnings to membership in un- 
ions of their own choosing. This right, 
together with freedom of speech and 
assemblage, and guarantees of civil 
freedom, constitute a bill of rights 
Which the united democratic nations 
ought to assure their allies. Experi- 
ence further shows that the coopera- 
tion of democratic nations promotes 
democratic ideals and practices in- 
ternationally, for the plans and pur- 
poses of autocrats and dictators ma- 
ture only with the elimination of de- 
mocracy. Until such time as demo- 
cratic institutions are secure in the 
world, democratic countries cannot 
enter into treaties of disarmament 
with non-democratic countries. 


Labor realizes that many decisions 
are being made now that will condi- 
tion terms of peace, and urges that 
representatives of civilian groups 
vitally concerned by these decisions 
be included in the delegations repre- 
senting our country in international 
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conferences. We realize that progress 
toward world peace will be promoted 
by the development of international 
machinery to adjust problems that 
cause wars and by the molding of a 
world will for peace. We cannot reach 
this goal by evolving blue prints and 
resolutions, but we can achieve them 
by making democratic principles our 
daily guide in dealing with all issues 
—hboth national and international—in 
scope of effectiveness. Peace and 
freedom must be achieved each day 
and each year by free citizens mak- 
ing their individual and collective de- 
cisions. 

Indispensable to this end is coop- 
eration not only by the United Na- 
tions but by the democratic groups 
within the United Nations. Indis- 
pensable to democratic institutions 
within nations and to deal with mat- 
ters concerning all nations are the 
functions of free labor organizations. 
To safeguard democratic institutions 
in international conferences, in the 
peace treaty, and in post-war inter- 
national agencies, there should be 
conferences and agreement between 
the free labor movements of demo- 
cratic countries. 


(P. 521) We hope that Congress will 
declare our basic foreign policy with- 
out unnecessary delay. Such a dec- 
laration is necessary to enable our 
foreign representatives and the Ex- 
ecutive Branch to develop plans and 
negotiate agreements. We believe that 
world organization to keep the peace 
must begin with understandings 
reached between the governments of 
democratic nations and extended as 
yapidly as possible to other nations 
which manifest their desire in good 
faith to cooperate for the objectives 
served by democratic institutions. The 
right to representation of Labor and 
other functional citizen groups must 
be provided in all world agencies. 
This right is a condition essential to 
protection against bureaucracy. 
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We are especially concerned that 
agents of the United Nations entrusted 
with rehabilitation of conquered coun- 
tries and restoration of local govern- 
ment and agencies of justice shall un- 
derstand their responsibility to be the 
mobilization of local forces to restore 
their own practices and institutions. 
One of the first groups to be brought 
into conferences for this purpose 
should be the workers. If their or- 
ganizations are destroyed, they should 
have opportunity to revive some form 
of collective actions for their services 
will be needed to revive economic 
services as well as local government. 
The representatives of the United Na- 
tions should not attempt to govern the 
territory, but should get together rep- 
resentative groups to develop their 
own government. We have no patience 
with proposals for outsiders to re- 
educate Germany or Italy or any other 
country. Every country has a right 
to its own educational system and its 
own culture. Our only responsibility 
is to provide opportunities for repre- 
sentative groups to restore their own 
national life and to act in cooperation 
with like groups of other nations. 


(Our Good Neighbor Policy) — 
(P. 164) Our first international 
obligation is to those countries which 
with the United States constitute the 
New World. We have in common 
many of the same traditions and ex- 
periences that are rooted in the will 
to emigrate to unknown lands—there 
to build up a life suited to the land 
and to their own desires. Interna- 
tionally it was free from the intrigues 
of power politics and the suspicions 
involved in balance of power between 
hereditary monarchies. Opportunity 
inherent in tenantless and unused 
lands offered new alternatives. Free 
governments now exist, but there are 
economic inequalities and conflicts be- 
tween cultures that make for indi- 
vidual unfreedom. Differences between 
the resources of the descendants of 
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European immigrants and the de- 
cendants of Indian nations have 
brought about conditions of agricul- 
tural and industrial peonage. Lati 


American wealth is mainly in lands 
Capital 


and in agricultural products. 
investments for the exploitation o 
national resources, industries and 
utliities have been mainly European- 
owned and controlled. Such United 
States capital as was there repre 
sented corporate enterprise, responsi- 
ble for divdends rather than for the 
building up of good international re 
lations. 


Since World War I the United 
States has made a definite effort te 
bridge the chasms of language, cul- 
tural differences and trade forces i 
order to establish a real community 
of interests and concern for the main- 
tenance of the Monroe Doctrine, which 
assures our continents against inter- 
ference from without. Now, as a pa 
of our world war policy, the Sta‘ 
Department, the Office of Economi 
Warfare, the Coordinator of Latin- 
American Affairs and the Pan Ame 
ican Union are acting to promo 
good will and the exchange of expe 
ence in various fields. All Lati 
American countries with one exce 
tion are supporting the United N; 
tions. To make these relationships 
economically independent, our go 
ernment has organized the In 
American Development Commiss' 
for the purpose of long-range 
nomic planning. This commission op- 
erates through 21 national committees 
whose purposes are fixed by the par- 
ent body. To serve the commis 
the Office of Foreign Investment I 
formation was organized in conn 
tion with the Export-Import B 
The commission aims to encour: 
joint investments of the United Stat 
and Latin-American countries for 
expansion of industries in La 
America and to maintain close b 
ness contacts; it will develop a pro- 
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gram for training Latin-American 
young men in the methods of Ameri- 
can business; it will serve as a chan- 
nel for business and governmental 
collaboration for inter-American post- 
war planning. 

Under the auspices of this network, 
regional developmental corporations 
have been set up for the purpose 
which the name indicates and will 
serve as long-range post-war eco- 
nomic and social planning agencies. 

Supplementing this organization but 
acting unofficially are coordinating 
committees set up in most of the 
Latin-American countries, whose mem- 
bership is exclusively representatives 
from business interests. 

The workers of Latin-American 
countries and the United States are 
vitally concerned in what is involved 
in this planning. Unless economic ex- 
pansion results in adequate wages so 
that production brings higher stand- 
ards of living; in vocational and ap- 
prenticeship training for men and 
women that will enable them to be 
skillful resourceful workers able to 
manage their own lives; and in utili- 
zation of the products of industries 
for higher and broader levels of liv- 
ing for all, it will not bring lasting 
progress. 

The Office of Economic Warfare is 
including in Latin-American contracts 
protective labor provisions. The same 
principle should be incorporated in 
plans for economic development of all 
these countries so that there shall not 
be trade competition based on low 
standards of life for the workers of 
any country. 


(Labor Attaches) — (p. 166) We 
should continue to urge the State 
Department to include representatives 
of Labor in its embassies in the major 
industrial countries. 

We recommend that the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor take up these 
proposals with the various govern- 
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mental agencies concerned in this 
field, and establish a formal under- 
standing with the Director of the Pan 
American Union for the development 
of permanent facilities for the ex- 
change of information on labor wel- 
fare and standards of living in all 
countries. Formal requests should be 
made for Labor representation in all 
these agencies in order that Labor in- 
terests may be represented in the de- 
cisions on policies. 

(P. 523) There are very special ties 
that unite us to the wage earners of 
Latin-American countries as well as 
the other countries of the New World, 
and we should plan to have an effective 
part in extending and enriching the 


objectives of our Good Neighbor 
Policy. 

There are plans under way for the 
industrial development of Latin - 


American countries as Inter-Ameri- 
can Labor cooperation is needed to im- 
bed firmly in such plans, provisions 
for Labor to participate in industrial 
development by higher wage rates. 
better working conditions and higher 
standards of living. 

We note with gratification the ad- 
ministrative reorganization which all 
agencies with international obliga- 
tions under the State Department 
which facilitates the development of 
Inter-American labor plans through 
two permanent agencies— the State 
Department and the Pan American 
Union. This reorganization strength- 
ens our proposal for Labor attaches 
with embassies in industrial countries. 

Our State Department as well as 
international agencies will be increas- 
ingly in need of dependable informa- 
tion on the labor organizations of the 
various countries in the post-war pe- 
riod. We want statutory authoriza- 
tion of such Labor attaches with pro- 
visions for their nomination by the 
Department of Labor on the basis of 
practical labor experience and certifi- 
cation to the Department of State. All 
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“labor experts” in governmental de- 
partments should be selected by simi- 
lar methods. 


(Post-War Housing)—(p. 166) De- 
mobilization of tne armed forces and 
termination of employment on war 
contracts at the conclusion of hos- 
tilities will submerge the nation un- 
der a tide of widespread unemploy- 
ment unless specific provision is made 
in advance for a program of recon- 
struction and redevelopment of our 
cities, towns, and rural communities. 
The war has virtually halted all con- 
struction of durable housing. The 
peacetime housing needs of our grow- 
ing and shifting population and of our 
expanded productive economy will be 
aggravated by the combined deficit 
resulting from the building inactivity 
of the last depression and of the war 
years. If we are to be prepared to 
launch a well-timed and strategic at- 
tack by all elements of our economy 
and our community against unemploy- 
ment in peacetime, and if we are to 
seize this opportunity to build a broad 
foundation for economic reconstruc- 
tion and better living, concerted action 
must be taken without delay to blue- 
print the strategy and to define the 
common objectives as well as respec- 
tive responsibilities of Labor, private 
enterprise, and of the government. 

Responsibilty for housing rests with 
the local community. There must be 
assurance that every community is 
equipped to discharge that responsi- 
bilty. Workers are ultimate producers 
of our nation’s wealth, and they are 
entitled to participation both as work- 
ers and as citizens in the shaping 
of the plans for the betterment of the 
community in which they live. Com- 
munity redevelopment must not be 
permitted to become an instrument 
of self-enrichment at the expense of 
wage earners by real estate specu- 
lators, money lenders and promoters. 
Provision should be made in every 
city, town and rural county for a duly 
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constituted land and housing authority 
representative of the people whom it 
serves. Labor’s foremost responsibl- 
ity is to assure the establishment in 
every municipality of local land and 
housing authorities (1) empowered 

direct the over-all course of commu 
nity reconstruction and redevelop- 
ment, including land acquisition; (2) 
equipped to facilitate maximum pro- 
visons for needed residential building 
by private enterprise within stand- 
ards of sound housing constructi 
and consistent with the long-ran 
plans for community growth, and (38) 
constituted to carry out a long-range 
program of slum clearance and lo 
rent housing for low-income families. 


Stable and suitable housing for wage 
earners is directly related to their em: 
ployment, for the wage earners’ in 
come depends on their jobs. Post-war 
housing development cannot be unr 
lated to the reconversion and reloc 
tion of industry and with it to the 
shift of employment opportunities 
the transition from war to peace. W 
has forced mass migration of wor 
throughout the entire nation, the 
fore, community redevelopment m 
of necessity be related to the realig 
ment of employment opportunities 
each community, each region and 
the entire nation. Neither cites, to 
nor rural areas can achieve stal 
growth or meet the demand for b 
living without a long-range plan. 
planning cannot be isolated in a SI 
gle community but must be related 
the economic growth, regionally a 
nationally. This need for regional 
national planning should be 
through a democratic procedure. 
resentation of Labor, farmers and 
the communities concerned is esse 
tial in the regional and national p 
ning bodies which must give assistan 
and guidance to local communities 
the task of reconstruction. Archi 
technicans and other professional 
sonnel needed in this work must be 
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the servants of democratically con- 
stituted public agencies rather than 
their directors. 

Private intiative should play a lead- 
ing part in post-war housing recon- 
struction. Basic standards and pro- 
cedures should be firmly established 
to prevent sub-standard building, elim- 
inate speculative profiteering at the 
expense of the tenant and home buy- 
er, and to provide for a drastic re- 
duction in the interest charges on all 
home mortgage financing. 

In neighborhoods in which a large 
degree of economic stability can be 
achieved, cooperative mutual home 
ownership should be furthered as a 
means of making home ownership 
available to families of moderate in- 
come. Many war housing projects of 
the permanent type can and should be 
sold to the present occupants on a 
mutual basis where future stability of 
employment is assured. 


The low-rent housing and slum 
clearance program interrupted by the 
war should be resumed and expanded. 
All federal aid extended to local com- 
munities for acquisition of slums and 
blighted areas should be on the con- 
dition that new decent dwellings suit- 
ably located be provided, equal in 
number and in rental to the dwellings 
eliminated. Temporary war housing 
must not be permitted to disintegrate 
into new slums after the war and 
should be removed as rapidly as pos- 
sible. Wherever possible and suitable, 
the sites, utilities and materials of 
such temporary projects should be 
utilized in the construction of perma- 
nent low-rent housing. 

Of fundamental importance to a 
national program of post-war housing 
is the elimination of rural as well as 
urban slums. Cheaper financing should 
be available to farmers and farm 
workers who can afford to build their 
own homes. Construction of decent 
farm dwellings under the supervision 
of the Farm Security Administration, 
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for gradual purchase by farmers, 
should be made an integral part of a 
farm settlement program which will 
play an important part in affording 
demobilized soldiers and war workers 
an opportunity to return to farming 
under favorable conditions. The mi- 
grant camp program of the Farm Se- 
curity Administration should be con- 
tinued as a part of a positive plan to 
achieve stable settlement of families. 

Organized labor’s responsibility for 
the development of a sound program, 
democratically conceived, cannot be 
fully discharged without active work 
of local labor housing committees in 
every community. To this end we rec- 
ommend that a continuing program be 
developed by the Housing Committee 
of the American Federation of Labor 
to assist in the establishment of active 
local labor housing committees by our 
central labor unions and to encourage 
the establishment of housing commit- 
tees by the affiliated national and in- 
ternational unions. 


(P. 521) The Executive Council 
recommends the resumption of hous- 
ing programs throughout urban and 
rural communities and we urge en- 
dorsement of this recommendation as 
a basic provision in all community 
programs. Construction of houses 
serves two purposes: (1) provision of 
jobs for construction workers and 
workers in supporting industries, and 
(2) better living conditions for the 
citizens of the communities. 

We recommend that this section of 
the report be brought to the attention 
of all central and state bodies with 
the suggestion that housing be includ- 
ed in all community programs. Pri- 
vate construction should have the 
leading role in all plans. 


(1944, p. 257) The work of the 
Federation’s Post-War Planning Com- 
mittee was presented to the conven- 
tion and included a program as fol- 
lows: 
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Part I—The Bases of Lasting 
International Peace 
Guiding International Principles 


I. War Is the Enemy. The Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor believes that 
war among the nations waged by the 
modern engines of death and destruc- 
tion is the supreme enemy of the well 
being of the common people of the 
world. We recognize that our own 
movement of organized labor — a 
long struggle of workers for economic 
and social democracy—has no future 
of promise in a world living under the 
threat and burden of the war system. 
We consider that the elimination of 
war as an instrument of national pol- 
icy is a condition essential to the per- 
petuation and the further develop- 
ment of our democratic way of life. 


II. Lasting peace must rest on so- 
cial justice and include all peoples. We 
reaffirm this principle set forth by 
Samuel Gompers at the close of the 
First World War in the Constitution 
of the International Labor Organiza- 
tion. This principle has now to be 
incorporated in the peace settlement 
at the end of the Second World War. 
We are in full accord with the way in 
which it is elaborated in the Atlantic 
Charter and the Four Freedoms set 
forth in President Roosevelt’s mes- 
sage to Congress, January 6, 1941. 
We note with satisfaction the declara- 
tion of President Roosevelt, Prime 
Minister Churchill and Marshal Stalin 
at Teheran, in which they stated, ‘““We 
shall seek the cooperation and active 
participation of all nations, large and 
small, whose peoples in heart and in 
mind are dedicated, as are our own 
peoples, to the elimination of tyranny 
and slavery, oppression and intoler- 
ance. We will welcome them as they 
may choose to come into the world 
family of democratic nations.” It is 
our belief that these principles must 
be translated into policies and acts, 
both now and in the future. 
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Ill. The only safety from war is 
in the international organization of 
peace. The industry of war has now 
been taken over by modern science 
even more completely than the indus- 
tries of peace. It is no longer a local 
conflict but spreads its disturbance 
over the lives of everyone everywhere. 
Labor is especially aware of its de- 
structive power, which drafts so many 
workers in the fighting forces ani 
creates economic confusion at hom 
The conflicts of today have prov 
that we can no longer rely on o 
favored geographical position to main- 
tain our national safety. Moreover, th 
vast majority of the workers of o 
country realize what it would me 
to respond to this changed situatio 
by engaging in that rivalry for pow 
which is inherent in any effort to 
make ourselves secure through a pro- 
gram of national expansion and mili- 
tarism. The outcome of such a polic 
is not security, peace, and a risin 
standard of living, but increasing s 
picion, mounting military expendi- 
tures, imperialistic adventures an 
war. We believe, therefore, it is im- 
perative that the United States do i its 


ra! 


to clear the way for democratic inter- 
national reconstruction; but to stop 
with that alone would not furnish us 
with any permanent guarantee of se- 
curity. The United Nations must | 
ready and equipped to use whatever 
means are necessary to prevent the 
outbreak of war. This will surely re- 
quire programs for policing and 
use of armed forces, but we do ni 
believe that the mere massing | 
force on the part of the United Na 
tions will be sufficient to provide = | 


tary programs must be associa ted 
with a far-reaching economic 


“eae 
re 
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igram which will be designed, not to 
advantage certain nations at the ex- 
eanse of others, but to organize and 
utilize the new productive powers of 
industry and agriculture for the ad- 
yancement of the standards of living 
of all peoples. World-wide economic 
health is essential to security. The 
American Federation of Labor is con- 
vinced that the acid test of the lead- 
ership of the United Nations will be 
whether they can organize the post- 
war world for this kind of economic 
and cultural progress. 
_ Y. Prosperity can be achieved by a 
people under a regime of social 
justice. We have demonstrated during 
this war that a free economy can pro- 
- goods in unimagined abundance. 
In the years of peace a sustained high 
s of production and employment is 
‘also possible if there is assurance of 
economic justice within nations and 
between nations. To accomplish this, 
it will be necessary to get rid of that 
kind of exploitation which tends to 
‘concentrate income in the hands of the 
= and prevents the great mass of 
workers from having the purchasing 
wer to buy the things they need for 
: y life. It also will be necessary to 
‘lessen the barriers between nations 
so that there may be a larger inter- 
ange of goods and services for all. 
ne basic test of freedom is the wel- 
e of the common man. We hold 


“organized that everyone will have an 
‘opportunity to earn his own livelihood. 
_ VI. Freedom of thought and expres- 
sion must be safeguarded throughout 
the world. This is the ultimate moral 


Which we are fighting the Second 
World War. Tyrannical governments 
= would crush out freedom of 

ought in their own lands endanger 
iritual freedom everywhere. In the 
world community of today, we cannot 
indifferent to cruelty and oppres- 
jon because such indifference strength- 


oid Nene 


pean 
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ens the arm of the oppressor. Mere 
verbal protests are not enough, and 
yet we must be careful not to inter- 
fere in the domestic affairs of other 
peoples which are properly their own 
concern. The growth of freedom 
throughout the world depends upon 
the growth of the public conscience 
without which laws and international 
agreements are of no avail. We hold 
that labor organized in free unions 
has a high place in the development 
of the conscience of mankind and that 
in this field its vigilant and active 
service for the public good will be 
fundamental for the safeguarding of 
human rights in the post-war world. 

VII. Long-range plans must be made 
now. While the full realization of 
these principles will have to await the 
establishment of final peace, we rec- 
ognize that piecemeal and experi- 
mental procedures will have to be 
followed in the construction of these 
new world economic and political in- 
stitutions. During the transitional 
period, however, the direction in 
which reconstruction must move if it 
is to meet the needs and the aspira- 
tions of the common people of all lands 
should be nevertheless definite and 
clear. The worldwide depression of 
the previous decade, and the world- 
wide war which followed have proved 
once again that we are members one 
of another. Poverty, unemployment, 
and widespread economic insecurity 
are not endurable in the midst of 
potential plenty. To organize the eco- 
nomic life of the world so that these 
possibilities are made actual is the 
ultimate aim of organized labor. It 
will be satisfied with no lesser pro- 
gram for the years of peace. 

They must not be left as mere ob- 
jectives and principles, however. The 
urgency of the situation requires that 
all of the great functional groups of 
our society, Labor, business, agricul- 
ture, and the professions unite to dis- 
cover the concrete means by which 
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these aims can be attained. We be- 
lieve that the primary emphasis 
should be placed, not on the creation 
of a new sovereignty, but rather on 
the development of definite ways of 
working together in the international 
field to accomplish these purposes. 


Part Il—International Program 


The program for the establishment 
of a lasting peace must provide for 
the continuing cooperation of the na- 
tions of freedom in the three great 
areas of their common interest, secu- 
rity, livelihood, and justice This co- 
operation does not involve the crea- 
tion of a world government, but the 
acceptance of definite obligations to 
work together under agreed conditions 
and within the limits set by them. The 
basic principles are those of the At- 
lantic Charter and the other pro- 
nouncements of the United Nations, 
developed along the lines indicated in 
the first part of this statement. 


1. Security 
The program for the prevention of 
war has already been set forth in the 
Four-Nation Declaration signed by 
the governments of the United States, 
the United Kingdom, the Soviet 
Union, and China: 

That their united action, pledged 
for the prosecution of the war 
against their respective enemies, 
will be continued for the organiza- 
tion and maintenance of peace and 
security. 

That they recognize the necessity 
of establishing at the earliest prac- 
ticable date a general international 
organization, based on the principle 
of the sovereign equality of all 
peace-loving states, and open to 
membership by all such states, 
large and small for the mainte- 
nance of international peace and 
security. 

That for the purpose of maintain- 
ing international peace and security 
pending the reestablishment of law 
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and order and the inauguration of a 
system of general security, they 
will consult with one another and 
as occasion requires with other 
members of the United Nations with 
a view to joint action on behalf of 
the community of nations. 


The substance of this declaration 
was incorporated into the (Connally) 
Resolution of the United States Sen- 
ate on post-war policy. Steps should 
now be taken to insure the speedy 
realization of these plans. These stem 
should include: 


1. The calling of a United Nations 
Commission either to establish the 
“General International Organization,” : 
referred to in the Moscow Agreement, 
or to serve provisionally in that 
capacity. F 

2. The transformation of the war- 
time alliances of the United Nations 
into an organization for peace. The 
initial organization for policing will 
grow out of the military situation at 
the end of the war and will remain a 
primary responsibility of the Great 
Powers. It should be recognized, how- 
ever, that this is a purely temporary 
necessity. The program for interna- 
tional security in the future will have 
to be worked out by the United Na- 
tions as a whole. For this purpose the 
“General International Organization’ 
will need the advice of civilian as well 
as military experts. The problem i 
one which will continually change 
with the progress of science. There- 
fore, this commission of experts should 
advise the United Nations concerni 
all the technical questions involved in 
armament and disarmament. 


Unilateral action and regional un- 


ah 


derstandings are only valid when in 
accord with the measures taken by 
the general International Organiza 

tion and conform to the basic ie 
ciples of the Atlantic Charter whi 

bind the United Nations to “respect 
the right of all peoples to choose - 


y 
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form of government under which they 

live,’ and to make “no territorial 
-ehanges that do not accord with the 
freely expressed wishes of the people 
concerned.” 

We believe that the United States 
has much at stake in the maintenance 
of these foundation principles, and 
the American Federation of Labor 
pledges its full support in any steps 
to supplant tendencies toward uni- 
Jateralism with genuine cooperative 
action which will broaden and deepen 
‘the mutual relations already achieved 
Py the United Nations. 


2. Livelihood 


The program for economic and so- 
cial welfare, like that in the sphere of 
security falls naturally into two parts: 
the provision for relief and rehabili- 
tation during the war and transitional 
period, and the provision for long- 
range plans and policies capable of 
‘development under the conditions of 
peace. 

_ 1. Emergency measures arising from 
the war. The United Nations Relief 
and Rehabilitation Administration 
(UNRRA) is deserving of universal 
support. It should have an adequate 
representation from Labor on its staff. 
The aim of relief should be to make 
it possible for the peoples who have 
suffered in the war to become self- 
supporting. We do not believe that 
either they or the United States 
would profit from continuing charity 
after the restoration of normal con- 
ditions. 

_ 2. Long-range planning. A certain 
TMumber of international functional 
agencies will be necessary to insure 
the consistent development of sound 
‘economic policies in a world which 
will be increasingly responsive to the 
advances in technology due to scien- 
tifie discovery and invention. The 
frontiers of the world of Labor are 
those of economic as well as political 
geography, and the economic bar- 
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riers to freedom of intercourse must 
not be permitted to block the path- 
way to prosperity. These problems 
by their very nature cannot be solved 
in any single set of laws or agree- 
ments because the conditions with 
which they deal are forever changing. 
It is, therefore, necessary to main- 
tain and create the pertinent institu- 
tions for dealing with them. 

(a) The International Labor Organ- 
ization (ILO) has abundantly justi- 
fied its existence. It should be en- 
larged and strengthened as an instru- 
ment for raising the standard of liv- 
ing of peoples in all countries and for 
safeguarding the rights of the work- 
ing people. 

(b) The Food and Agriculture Or- 
ganization (FAO) which has now 
been planned receives the full sup- 
port of Labor. There should be paral- 
lel organizations to deal with prob- 
lems of health and social welfare, 
such as the promotion of child wel- 
fare, education, the prevention of 
epidemics, traffic in drugs and traffic 
for immoral purposes. 

(c) In the world of commerce and 
industry there should be agencies to 
deal with such problems as (1) the 
stabilization of foreign exchange, (2) 
communications and transport on 
land, sea and in the air, (3) the com- 
mercial policy including cartels, (4) 
fiscal policies and foreign invest- 
ments, (5) access to natural resources 
and raw material, (6) to coordinate 
these activities there should be a 
United Nations Economie Organiza- 
tion with consultative and advisory 
functions. 

In each case there should be pro- 
vision for objective studies of the facts 
which should be made available to the 
general public. 


3. Justice 


The program for the reestablish- 
ment and development of justice in 
international relations in the post-war 
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world has a sound foundation in inter- 
national law, but must be strengthened 
and developed with the growth of the 
common interests in the substitution 
of pacific means of settlement for 
force and violence among nations. 

(1) The Permanent Court of Inter- 
national Justice should be adopted as 
the supreme judicial tribunal of the 
international organization. 

(2) The scope of arbitration should 
include the settlement of economic as 
well as political disputes. 

(3) For the settlement of political 
disputes conciliation is a ready and 
approved method for which the per- 
manent political structure of the 
United Nations should be used as well 
as special bodies for specific problems. 

(4) For the safeguarding of hu- 
man rights, there should be a perma- 
nent international institute to study 
and report to both international and 
national bodies on the problem of de- 
veloping the principles and procedures 
of international justice with respect 
to groups or individuals. 

Part I1I—Post-War America 
Guilding Domestic Principles 

1. Our immediate responsibility is 
to win the war. From the beginning, 
organized labor has recognized that 
the winning of this war is essential to 
the promotion of the interests of the 
common man in our own country and 
in the world. We have given unstint- 
ed support to the war effort, even 
voluntarily suspending the exercise of 
the hard-won right to strike. The 
result has been an achievement of 
production without precedent in the 
history of mankind. Such deeds dem- 
onstrate that the American Federa- 
tion of Labor wants no peace of ap- 
peasement. We will continue to sup- 
port the war effort until a complete 
victory is won. 

2. Our long-time responsibility is 
the well being of all men: Our dis- 
tinctive function is to promote the 
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4 
well being of workers. In serving this 
purpose the American Federation of 
Labor has been both an expression 
and an organ of American democracy. 
There has been, there is, and there 
can be no lasting conflict between a 
movement created by the working 
people and democratic purposes and 
processes. Throughout the history of 
our country, the working people hay 
asserted and fought for recognitio: 
of the worth and dignity of Labo: 
for the rights of the worker in 
job; for a living wage and a risi 
standard of living for all; for soci 
security; for political freedom; fo: 
civil liberties; and for free publi 
education. Confronted by the prese 
period of profound social, economi 
and political change, we reaffirm o 
historic commitment to these ends— 
to both democratic purposes a 
democratic means. We expect to | 
represented in both the domestic 
international processes by which the 


post-war world will be organized. _ 


$ 


3. The well being of the worker de- 
pends upon his rights on the job. T 
whole life of the worker is pervaded 
and molded by his job, by the physical 
conditions under which he works, by 
the length of his working day, by 
adequacy of his pay, by the extent to 
which he is protected against arbi- 
trary discharge, and by the nature of 
the strains under which he wor 
Only as he engages in an occupatii 
recognized as useful by his fellows doe 
the individual have an inner confidence 
that he is needed by and belongs to 
his community. The harmful spiritua 
consequences of enforced unemploy- 
ment are no less real than its mate- 
rial deprivations. The essence of sla 


work at the dictation of another. The 
right to work and the right to qui 
work are among the most basic rig 
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mind, which is the moral foundation 
and source of our democratic way of 
life, decay and become corrupted in a 
society in which workers are insecure. 


At long last and after more than a 
century of severe struggle, the right 
of the worker to unite with his fellows 
to protect and advance his interests 
has been made a part of the law of 
the land. This right has been given 
memorable expression in the National 
Labor Relations Act of 1937, which 
declares “employees shall have the 
right to self-organization, -to form, 
join, or assist labor organizations, to 
bargain collectively through repre- 
sentatives of their own choosing, and 
to engage in concerted activities, for 
the purpose of collective bargaining 
or other mutual aid or protection.” 

The American Federation of Labor 
is determined to defend this right 
against any and all forces that may 
challenge it. 


4. Unemployment is the entrenched 
enemy. The war has shown the vast 
productive potential of America, once 
our material and human resources 
are mobilized for common purposes. 
In the short space of three years, we 
have increased the total productive 
facilities of our nation by nearly one- 
half. During this same period we 
have also doubled the total national 
income. This remarkable record in 
production calls for a revision of all 
former estimates of what is possible 
and desirable. Future productive 
capacity can provide better homes, 
better food and clothing, more ade- 
quate medical care, finer communi- 
ties, and richer educational and cul- 
tural opportunities for all. We be- 
lieve that our country can maintain 
its internal unity and strength and 
take its necessary part in promoting 
world security and economic and cul- 
tural advance, only as it creates 
means by which this higher level of 
production and employment is sus- 
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tained. In order to preserve and ex- 
tend our standards of living, Ameri- 
can democracy must enter upon this 
bold and creative task. The American 
Federation of Labor refuses to toler- 
ate the defeatism which holds that un- 
der a democratic regime of freedom, 
it is not possible to make this abun- 
dance actually available to our people. 

5. The stability of our democracy 
will require the provision of produc- 
tive jobs and services for the millions 
demobilized from the armed forces 
and the war industries. Demobiliza- 
tion allowances for returning soldiers, 
Federal interim placement benefits for 
all in the labor market, unemployment 
insurance and provisions for retrain- 
ing are all necessary, but in and of 
themselves they do not touch the heart 
of the problem. In the last analysis 
the demobilized can have economic 
security only as they are employed 
in productive work. There is no sub- 
stitute for a job. Close cooperation 
of private enterprise and government 
—federal, state and local—will be re- 
quired to maintain production and 
employment during this difficult pe- 
riod of the shift from the war to the 
peace economy. The American Fed- 
eration of Labor is eager to do its part 
to organize, and support a national 
rehabilitation, retraining, production 
and employment program adequate to 
meet the needs of all who have served 
on either the fighting or the home 
fronts. 


6. Free and independent organiza- 
tions of the people are an indispensa- 
ble means of checking concentration of 
economic and governmental power. If 
the common people are to exercise 
effectual control over the conditions 
which determine their livelihood, two 
things are required. On the one hand, 
it is imperative that the trend toward 
private monopoly and the concentra- 
tion of wealth be reversed. History 
has demonstrated that concentration 
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of wealth and economic power in pri- 
vate, monopolistic hands undermines 
the very foundations of a free society. 


In our interdependent industrial 
society, with its vast mass production 
enterprises, government regulation is 
necessary to care for the general pub- 
lic interest. It can, however, assume 
dangerous forms. 


We contend that it is only as or- 
ganizations of Labor, farmers and 
other functional groups maintain 
their essential freedom that the dan- 
ger of both industrial and political 
despotism can be averted. We there- 
fore demand that in both industry and 
government more adequate means be 
provided whereby these functional 
groups can be directly represented in 
the formulation, administration, and 
the evaluation of over-all economic 
policies. 


7. The common good requires the 
cooperation of the great functional 
groups. We recognize that organiza- 
tions of business, of finance, of farm- 
ers, and of the various professions as 
well as of Labor have their indis- 
pensable part to play in the develop- 
ment of our common modes of living. 
Each of these groups should press for 
the adequate recognition of its own 
peculiar interests. Fortunately, each 
of the major functional groups is be- 
ginning to understand that the im- 
poverishment of other groups en- 
dangers its own security and pros- 
perity. 


The workers of the city and the 
workers of the country have deep 
mutual interests. The prosperity of 
the one ultimately requires the pros- 
perity of the other. We believe that 
the welfare of the nation now re- 
quires more than ever the cooperation 
of farm and city workers. 


Impoverished agricultural and in- 
dustrial workers cannot provide an 
adequate and stable market for goods 
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and services. All will suffer disaste; 
if the powerful organizations of fi 
nance, business, farmers and Labo: 
seek merely to advance their own in 
terests without regard for the conse 
quences on the community as a whole 
We believe that the cooperation o 
these functional groups in the deve 
opment of a framework of pee 
policies for the conservation of nat 
ural resources and the progressiv 
organization of our productive power: 
is a primary need. The Americal 
Federation of Labor proposes to 
its part to create means for joint co: 
sultation and cooperation. 


8. Free enterprise is an essenti 
part of the democratic way of life. A: 
polititeal freedom assures the in 
vidual basic civil rights which ent 
corresponding duties, so econo 
freedom assures economic right 
which constitute contract and oni 
their corresponding duties. We be 
lieve wholeheartedly in free enter 
prise as an essential in personal free 
dom. The right to start a business ant 
the right to choose a job is the basi 
of a free life. Free enterp 
and free Labor are interdependent 
Neither can last without the othel 
Our free economy rests on communit 
of interests and it maintains its 
through cooperative action mindful 6 
the interests of all concerned. Experi 
ence has demonstrated that when the 
rights of free unons are impaired, fret 
enterprise is no longer secure. By free 
enterprise we mean a _ progressive 
economy which provides incentives 
and opportunities for individuals an 
groups to take the initiative and & 


ing new forms of productive activi 
Thus organized labor means by f 
enterprise bold initiative for the m 
crease of the range and efficiency 0! 
production, not the disregard of @ 
needs and rights of others. 


We want a regime of economic fre 


9m, but our enterprise system must 
emonstrate that it can function so as 
husband and utilize, not to waste 
nd dissipate our natural resources. 
Ve want free enterprise, but our pro- 
active system must be committed to 
e progressive raising of the national 
icome and the maintenance of full 
ployment. Such a system is neces- 
arily opposed to all tendencies to- 
ard monopolistic restriction. We 
ant free enterprise, but we also want 
a economy which will provide ample 
ipport for the health, educational, 
eational and similar public serv- 
so essential to the welfare of the 
king people in our industrial so- 
Finally, we want a program 
economic enterprise which will not 
repressive, but will support the free 
exercise of civil and political liberties. 
9. Equality of opportunity is an au- 
entice goal of American democracy. 
nfortunately this ideal of equality 
now denied in many of our estab- 
ed policies and practices. It is 
enied wherever children or adults do 
enjoy equality of educational op- 
unity. It is denied wherever in- 
duals are deprived of their civil 
political rights guaranteed by the 
stitution. It is denied wherever 
Kers, because of race, religion 
sex, do not have an equal chance 
get jobs, and to be promoted in 
jobs. The American Federation 
Labor is opposed to any and 
of these forms of discrimination— 
her in the sphere of politics, of 
cation, or of work. We believe 
the dignity and worth of each 
ker should be respected, and that 
Movement will be handicapped in 
effort to promote higher levels of 
duction and employment so long as 
of these discriminations are per- 
ed to exist. 

10. The preservation of our democ- 
acy demands vigorous support of the 
liberties and public education. We 
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live in a revolutionary age. America 
is in the process of making far-reach- 
ing adjustments in both her domestic 
institutions and her foreign relations. 
We believe that these changes in econ- 
omy, government and foreign affairs 
can and must be made by and for the 
people. This can be done intelligently 
and peacefully only as we keep open 
the avenues of education, association 
and organization, discussion, investi- 
gation, publication and communica- 
tion. In our fateful period, public en- 
lightenment and free discussion define 
a social necessity, not a luxury. Those 
who would curb these basic democrat- 
ic rights to protect narrow class priv- 
ileges and those who would abuse 
them in the slavish service of foreign 
governments and alien party lines 
strike at the very foundation of our 
freedom. The American Federation of 
Labor, believing as it does in democ- 
racy as both means and end, will con- 
tinue to fight for these rights and to 
expose and oppose all who would 
abridge or impair them for any rea- 
son whatsoever. 


Part IV—Immediate Domestic 
Program 


What we do now determines our 
post-war adjustment. We maintain 
that there must be close coordination 
of war mobilization and reconversion 
programs. Policies controlling both 
the letting of contracts and cutbacks 
vitally affect our peacetime economy 
and the potentiality of many indus- 
tries. The issue has already been 
raised: Shall we have pools of unem- 
ployed or shall civilian industries be- 
gin resumption of production? De- 
mobilization guided by Labor’s domi- 
nant purpose can lead us directly into 
production at high levels or it can 
provide privileged security for some 
in an economy of scarcity. We de- 
mand that the United States choose 
production at high levels. 
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War Mobilization 
and Reconstruction 

1. The American Federation of La- 
bor proposes that Congress authorize 
the establishment of an Office of War 
Mobilization and Adjustment with an 
Economic Commission composed of 
representatives of the basic economic 
functional organizations of workers, 
employers and farmers. Its chairman 
shall be chosen from the general pub- 
lic. This Economic Commission shall 
make the policies to guide war mobili- 
zation, reconversion and reconstruc- 
tion and reemployment. Representa- 
tives on the Commission shall be ap- 
pointed by the President from panels 
submitted by the respective organiza- 
tions of Labor, Farmers and Business 
and approved by the Senate. 


2. This Office shall coordinate plans 
for production and reemployment and 
time demobilization of armies with 
work opportunities. 

3. This Office, in order to facilitate 
employment after the war, shall be 
prepared to promote the effective and 
early resumption of private business 
by 

a. Negotiation of contract cancel- 
lation. 

b. Prompt settlement of claims. 

c. Removal of government prop- 
erty from plants. 

d. Disposition of government sur- 
plus property. 

There must be over-all policies to 
assure free enterprise to small as 
well as big business to lead into maxi- 
mum levels of production with high 
levels of employment at pay which 
makes possible steadily rising stand- 
ards of living and to promote com- 
petitive business to safeguard our 
home markets. 

4, The machinery for demobilization 
and reconversion should, wherever 
possible, be existing agencies operat- 
ing under guiding policies and in ac- 
cord with the coordinated programs 
of the Office and reporting to it. 

5. The Office of War Mobilization 
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shall make quarterly reports to a join 
Congressional Committee. 

6. The chairman with the represent 
ative policy commission shall provid 
for effective mobilization of man 
power, training and retraining, place 
ment of workers and demobilized serv 
icemen and women, and the reintegra 
tion of enlisted persons into the ci 
vilian work force. 

7. Price control and rationing shal 
be continued until scarcities disap 
pear. 

Veterans 


For those in the armed services th 
American Federation of Labor pro 
poses: 

1. Demobilization pay to provid 
opportunity before adjustment to ci 
vilian life. 

2. Hospitalization, medical car 
and rehabilitation for the injured 

3. Effective right to complete edu 
cation and training interrupted by 
war service or to retraining. 

4. Special assistance in finding, 
employment. 

5. Interim placement benefifl 
three months after demobilizatior 
and to continue for two years afte 
reentering the work force. 


The National Work Force : 
For all wage earners the America 
Federation of Labor proposes: 

1. Federal interim Ce al 
benefits for two years. 

2. Early enactment of a federal 
social insurance system covering 
workers in private industry 
groups of self-employed persons, 
providing insurance for emergencies 
interrupting work: unemployment 
and short-time incapacity, long-time 
incapacity and old age, with provyi- 
sion that the Social Security Board 
may enter into compacts with in- 
dividual states or their subdivisions, 
for the purpose of extending social 
security coverage to their employ- 
ees. 

3. A national employment service 
essential to advise workers of suit- 
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able jobs and employers of suitable 

workers. 

4. Restoration of shorter work- 
week without material reduction in 
weekly earnings. 

During the war wage earners 
have contributed increased produc- 
tivity to the war effort without com- 
pensation by increases in wage 
rates. Justice therefore requires 
that they return to normal hours 
without material changes in weekly 
earnings. 

5. An end of the evil of child la- 
bor. 

6. Adequate protective labor leg- 
islation at both federal and state 
levels. 

Union responsibilities in an econo- 
1y of abundance. In addition to its 
esponsibility for craftsmanship and 
iscipline of members, and selection 
f officers to represent the union and 
egotiate contracts protecting mem- 
ers’ rights and interests, the union 
just assume the responsibilities ac- 
ompanying the establishment and 
jaintenance of maximum levels of 
roduction and employment. This 
mplies the unreserved cooperation 
ecessary for full employment with 
eview and revision of rules and prac- 
ices which were developed to protect 
yorkers in a depressed and severely 
uctuating economy. 

Employers’ responsibilities. As the 
rice of free competitive enterprise— 
vith profits to cover risks—employers 
aust accept responsibility for direct- 
ng initiative toward organization of 
roduction, employment and market- 
ng that will maintain maximum levels 
f production and employment. 


Through personnel policies and in 
ollective bargaining employers should 
romote higher incomes for the work 
orce. This is essential to an econo- 
ny of abundance. 

Union-Management Cooperation. 
\fter collective bargaining has be- 
ome a customary practice, it is pos- 
ible to develop plans and agencies 
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for regularized cooperation between 
unions and management. Such coop- 
eration contributes to efficient pro- 
duction and can materially lower pro- 
duction costs It makes possible a real 
sense of partnership in the day to day 
problems of joint work. 


We urge for all production under- 
takings genuine collective bargaining 
as the only basis for union-manage- 
ment cooperation. 


Housing. Cities and towns, large 
and small, have been blighted by the 
years of stagnation in residential 
building. Mass shifts of workers 
brought about by war mobilization 
and war curtailment of construction 
activity have multiplied the already 
acute need for housing. 


We propose that work of practical 
and definite advance planning of re- 
building of communities be undertaken 
at once as a task by citizens of each 
and every town. This is an urgent 
job for local agencies on which pri- 
vate industry, organized labor and 
government can work jointly toward 
assurance of economic growth and 
security after the war. Home re- 
construction provides the broadest 
single base for production and re- 
employment in major industries. In 
keeping with other plans for an econ- 
omy of abundance, we should carry 
on slum clearance and re-housing of 
families whose incomes keep them 
out of reach of the private home- 
building markets. This must be done 
through a program of low rent hous- 
ing with public aid of local housing 
agencies backed by federal govern- 
ment. 

Private initiative should play a lead- 
ing part in post-war reconstruction 
with safeguards against speculative 
abuses in construction and financing. 
Slum clearance and re-housing of low- 
income families must supplement pri- 
vate effort to bring decent homes with- 
in reach of every family and assure 
healthy, normal growth to all chil- 
dren—our future citizens. 
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Public Works. A program of need- 
ed public works and services ready 
to be let to private contractors should 
be available to supplement private 
employment in the conversion period 
and to start as soon as a trend to- 
ward production decline appears ob- 
vious. 


Fiscal Policy. Our national fiscal 
policy must promote our fundamental 
purpose—high levels of production 
and employment. Our accumulated 
national debt and interest charges 
thereon will mean sustained high tax 
rates, but if we maintain high pro- 
duction levels this will not prevent 
our providing adequate educational 
opportunities, child welfare, housing, 
health, public assistance and similar 
services. 


Proposal. We propose representa- 
tives of farmers, employers and work- 
ers organizations should get together 
in advance of legislation to agree upon 
our joint responsibilities. 

This program deals only with im- 
mediate plans. Additional recom- 
mendations will be made from time to 
time. 


This report deals only with funda- 
mental principles which are of basic 
importance and which are guides in 
making the blue-prints of concrete 
proposals for dealing with issues as 
well as providing the machinery need- 
ed to deal with changing economic 
and political situations and forces. 


It is obvious that we are now en- 
tering into the period of reconversion 
through cutbacks by which the pro- 
curement agencies adjust production 
and orders to changes on the fighting 
front. The turning point in the bat- 
tle of Europe against Hitler was the 
loss of North Africa and the inability 
of the Nazis to defeat Russia by blitz- 
kreig. They are now fighting a war 
the Prussian generals know is lost. 
These facts actuated the insistent de- 
mand that Congress enact necessary 
over-all legislation. That reasoning 
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applies with equal force to our or- 
ganization which will have responsi- 
bility for leadership for our seven 
million members. 


The Post-War Committee has al- 
ready set up a committee on post- 
war wages. We have the difficult and 
urgent problem of readjusting wage 
rates which have been frozen during 
a period of unparalleled production 
activity and increased productivity so 
that workers’ earnings will provide 
the necessary market for industries 
converting to basis of maximum pro- 
duction and full employment. 


We must also be prepared to coun- 
sel workers by industries and by areas 
on fluctuations in employment and un- 
employment in order that localities 
and industries may expand or con- 
tract plans. High levels of employ- 
ment with high national income, be- 
cause the maximum number of per- 
sons are employed at high wages and 
salaries in producing the things eal 
services the nation needs, is an idea 
which challenges our desire and ability 
to achieve it. Only by the most p 
tient, painstaking planning with a 
sitive measuring rods to show results 
can we hope to achieve this ideal. 

It is imperative that the Post-War 
Planning Committee undertake this 
further responsibility and that mea: 
be provided for the employment 
the necessary technicians. 


(P. 572) Your committee recom- 
mends that this convention expr 
its appreciation for the constructiv 
work of the Post-War Planning Co: 
mittee and its notable contributions 
in the form of a post-war program 
and a national forum for the discus- 
sion of various post-war ya 
The Federation’s post-war progr 
was one of the first national do 
ments formulating the goals we ho 
to achieve through the war and << 
ting up post-war agencies for pe 
The Federation realizes we are inl 
in a world community of nations 
that unless we organize this commu- 


+ 
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nity for peace we cannot escape the 
recurrence of wars. We believe that 
such world organization is necessary 
to achieve our sovereign will for peace 
and instead of limiting our authority 
and power, makes possible a fuller 
realization of the spirit and construc- 
tive purposes of our people. 

As this document points out, there 
must be equal care to maintain peace 
on the home front as in world af- 
fairs and peace can result only from 
social justice. For individuals as well 
as nations, security, a good life and 
justice must be possible for all. 

The committee has outlined the nec- 
essary steps to carry us through the 
transitional period after war is ended. 
Many of these recommendations have 
as yet not been adopted as public pol- 
icy or preparations made by private 
agencies to achieve maximum levels 
of employment and production. We 
are keenly aware that despite much 
talk of the desirability of full em- 
ployment with high national income, 
unless plans and agencies are coordi- 
nated to achieve the goal it will never 
achieve reality. Unless business en- 
terprises and free unions can team to- 
gether to realize maximum produc- 
tion, we shall have unprecedented un- 
employment with millions looking to 
the government for relief, and defla- 
‘tion undercutting the security of in- 
vestors, management and workers. 

We believe that military and pro- 
duction results are such that our Post- 
War Planning Committee should be 
reorganized and charged with respon- 
sibility for following employment 
trends by industries, by regions and 
by areas, and for consultation with 
employers, with international unions 
and with representatives of private 
organizations and governmental agen- 
cies, for the advancement and main- 
tenance of employment, for the main- 
tenance of consumers purchasing pow- 
er at levels that will maintain high 
levels of employment, and for the 
maintenance of industrial conditions 
that assure personal freedom and jus- 
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tice to individual workers and free en- 
terprise for employers. 


The welfare of individuals is so 
closely interrelated and interpendent 
that only by the procedures and prin- 
ciples of cooperation can we approxi- 
mate security for all with high stand- 
ards of living. 


We shall need approximately 60 
million jobs to provide for all an op- 
portunity to earn a living. The obli- 
gations of our Federal Government 
will necessitate a federal budget of 
approximately $20 billions. If taxa- 
tion to produce this sum is not to be 
unduly oppressive there must be a 
high national income so that incidents 
of taxation shall fall on the greatest 
number of persons. With a national 
work force of 65 millions we have pro- 
duced a gross national product of $196 
billions; with a work force of 60 mil- 
lions, gross national production should 
approximate $173 billions. These fig- 
ures give us the boundaries within 
which adjustments will be made. 


Changes back to civilian production 
are already in progress as some mili- 
tary schedules are filled. Production 
of the weapons of war will continue 
for replacements or changes in war- 
fare which increase orders in excess 
of anticipation, and to supply the im- 
provements as use in battle indicates 
the need. 


V-E Day will bring orders sharply 
cutting war production which will 
drop still more sharply after V-J Day. 
Only quick return to civilian produc- 
tion with its rapid expansion can save 
us from serious unemployment in the 
transition and after full reconversion. 
Your committee believes the Post-War 
Planning Committee should be reor- 
ganized and converted into an Em- 
ployment Committee. To be effec- 
tive such a representative committee 
should have the necessary technical 
and administrative assistance to do 
an effective job as and when needed. 
The funds necessary should be allo- 
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cated to the committee which should 
make quarterly reports. 

We suggest that this Employment 
Committee consist of the present 
chairman, representatives of each of 
the Departments, of minority groups, 
women workers, the President and 
Secretary-Treasurer of the American 
Federation of Labor. This committee 
shall be the planning and policy mak- 
ing group with an executive commit- 
tee for administrative purposes. 

The activities of such a committee 
would rely heavily upon a public re- 
lations department which has been 
recommended by past conventions. 

By awareness of what is happening 
and changes in trends, by having in 
readiness persons responsible for 
transmitting information and submit- 
ting alternate courses of policy, and 
for bringing together persons and 
groups concerned in problems, much 
can be done to avert unnecessary hu- 
man disasters and to facilitate prog- 
ress toward sustained high levels of 
employment. Such procedures have 
the advantage of strengthening vol- 
untary action and free enterprise, by 
developing responsibility for action 
together with informational services 
to aid in establishing the best action 
for the particular need, 


War Risk Insurance, Marine—(1940, 
pp. 90, 408) Amendments offered by 
A. F. of L. to proposed legislation 
providing war risk insurance against 
marine perils and marine war risks 
for American ships, their crews and 
cargoes, were incorporated in bill. As 
originally proposed the bill was ob- 
jectionable to some A. F. of L. marine 
unions, but with incorporation of pro- 
posed amendments, measure became 
acceptable and was enacted into law. 


Washington, George (Anniversary 
observance)—(1930, p. 891) This con- 
vention of the A. F. of L. endorses the 
observance of the 200th anniversary 
of the birth of George Washington, 
to take place in 1932, accept with ap- 
preciation the invitation of the George 


: 
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Washington Bi-centennial Commis- 
sion, and pledge this organization to 
extend earnest cooperation to the 
United States Commission in all pos- 
sible ways, so that future generations 
of American citizens may be inspired 
to live according to the example and 
precepts of Washington’s exalted life 
and character, and thus perpetuate the 
American Republic. 


(1931, p. 144) The A. F. of L. con 
vention for 1930 unanimously endors- 
ed the proposal for the celebration of 
the 200th anniversary of the birth of 
George Washington and directed t 
E.C. to give such aid and assistane 
as may be possible in this patriotic 
work. After conferences with the rep- 
resentatives of the government com- 
mission which is charged with the 
duty of arranging adequate plans for 
this celebration, a letter was addressed 
to all state federations of labor ani 
city central bodies urging that these 
organizations, as well as all affiliat 
local unions, appoint committees 
consider ways and means for proper 
participation in this celebration either 
as individual groups or in cooperation 
with other individuals and commana 
groups. 

Labor yields to no one in patriotism 
and loyalty to our government and i 
our reverence for the memory of th 
great man, the grandeur of whose 
character and achievements grows 
with the passage of time and whose 
work, devotion, wisdom, and states- 


ment under which we live. 
to give concrete demonstration of this 
through our hearty and helpful coop- 
eration in all plans and projects 
the proper and adequate celebration : 
1932. George Washington was born 
February 22, 1732. The cclehaaa 
will therefore begin February 22, 
1932, and continue until Tranksgiving 
Day. 

We recommend that every delegate 
to this convention consider himself or 
herself as a committee of one to 
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work enthusiastically with community 
groups or individuals whose purpose 
is the proper celebration of the 200th 
anniversary of the birth of George 
Washington, or to inaugurate and ad- 
vocate plans and programs for such 
celebration. 

The officials in charge of the com- 
mission headquarters in Washington 
are prepared to help any group or 
committee with plans for pageants 
or other forms of patriotic celebration 
as may be desired. A letter addressed 
to the United States Commission for 
the Celebration of the 200th anniver- 
sary of the Birth of George Washing- 
ton, Washington Building, Washing- 
ton, D. C. requesting advice, sugges- 
tion or printed data will receive 
prompt reply. 

WCFL (Radio Station)—(1940, p. 
581) WCFL, owned and operated by 
organized labor, had asked for per- 
mission to double its power. The con- 
vention urged the labor movement 
to cooperate in the attainment of the 
object of the resolution (No. 185). 


Welfare and Pension Funds (see: 
Pension Plans) 


Welfare Department Advocated 
(Federal)—(1949, pp. 64, 493) The 
convention was requested through Res. 
79 to endorse move being made to 
create a Federal Department of Wel- 
fare of cabinet rank. Referred to 
E.C. for inquiry and appropriate ac- 
tion. 

(1950, p. 155) Res. 79 of the 1949 
convention endorsed the establishment 
of a Department of Public Welfare. 
The E.C. reported to the 1950 conven- 
tion that the A. F. of L. had supported 
legislation for the establishment of a 
Department of Public Welfare as one 
of the principal Executive Depart- 
ments of the Government. The con- 
vention reaffirmed need of such a De- 
partment. 


West Indies—(1942, p. 550) The A. 
F. of L. was called upon, through Res. 
No. 11, to support the people of the 
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West Indies in their effort to obtain 
suffrage and dominion status, etc. The 
convention adopted the following: 

Resolution No. 11 relates to an in- 
ternational situation created by the 
desire of many citizens of the West 
Indies to have unrestricted self-gov- 
ernment. This problem is of vital 
interest at that moment because of the 
World War in which we are now en- 
gaged. 

Your committee is of the opinion 
that no organized group is better pre- 
pared to deal effectively with this 
subject than the Anglo-American 
Trade Union Committee, recently es- 
tablished to deal with the problems of 
India and similar ones. 

Your committee therefore recom- 
mends that these resolutions be re- 
ferred to the Anglo-American Com- 
mittee which represents the American 
Federation of Labor and the British 
Trade Union Congress. 


West Point Construction Work— 
(1930, p. 256) The War Department 
of the Federal Government has been 
doing all the construction work that 
has been done at West Point for the 
past eight years. 

Those in authority have violated the 
prevailing wage and working stand- 
ards established in the vicinity of 
West Point during this entire period. 

Every effort so far to change this 
unfair situation has been met by the 
opposition of those in charge of West 
Point, supported by the War Depart- 
ment. 

Therefore the A. F. of L. protests 
against this action of the War De- 
partment and requests the E.C. to take 
up the matter with Government offi- 
cials in order that wage rates and 
working standards established in the 
vicinity of West Point may apply on 
construction work done by the Govern- 
ment in the future at West Point. 


White Collar Workers—(1944, pp. 
198, 590) Under the caption “White 
Collar Workers” the Executive Coun- 
cil reports upon its efforts during the 
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year to secure adequate protection 
for the 15 million white collar Ameri- 
cans who are imperiled by the exist- 
ing economic situation. The welfare 
of these groups was canvassed, and 
an agreement reached by the repre- 
sentatives of these organizations rela- 
tive to the proposals which should 
be presented to the Senate subcom- 
mittee. In the hearings held, the rep- 
resentatives of these groups were 
given an opportunity to present the 
plight of such workers, and definite 
legislative proposals were made by 
their respective committees. 


The council’s report indicates the 
urgent necessity of giving every as- 
sistance possible to the so-called white 
collar workers because the position of 
many of them has become deplorable 
in view of their failure to secure a 
sufficient wage to meet the rapidly in- 
creased cost of living. The situation 
for a majority of these groups is a 
steadily deteriorating economic con- 
dition. Their standard of living has 
been forced downward. No group has 
been less successful in maintaining a 
real wage. 

These groups, because of the char- 
acter of their employment, must have 
the militant support of the American 
Federation of Labor. We cannot af- 
ford to remain silent or idle while a 
large section of the American work- 
ers are being forced to continually 
lower their standard of living because 
of an insufficient wage. It should be 
our definite purpose to extend every 
assistance to these groups in organ- 
izing, and in addition, to speak as 
well as work for them on all occa- 
sions. 


Wild Life (Conservation)—(1948, 
pp 170, 472) The Executive Council 
reported that the A. F. of L. had sup- 
ported proposed legislation as fol- 
lows: 

H.R. 2472—To provide expert as- 
sistance and to cooperate with federal, 
state, and other suitable agencies, in 
promoting the conservation of wild- 
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life by promoting sound land-use prac- 
tices. 

The bill would authorize the Sec- 
retary of Interior to cooperate with 
appropriate officials of each state, or 
in his discretion with other suitable 
agencies, to revise the owners and 
custodians of lands or of waters re- 
garding methods to restore, rehabili- 
tate and improve areas adaptable to 
feeding, resting, or breeding places for 
wildlife. It proposed to make avail- 
able to states, upon request, special 
workers who are trained in this phase 
of the farm program on a coopera- 
tive basis providing that the amount 
expended by the Federal Government 
in cooperation with any state or other 
cooperating agency during any fiscal 
year shall not exceed 75 percent of 
the estimated cost thereof. 


This appeared to be a worthwhile 
program which would go far to re- 
store the balance in wildlife in Ameri- 
ca. We supported the bill but it died 
in committee. ; 

(P. 472) Convention authorized 
continued support of this legislation. 


Wire Tapping—(1940, p. 406) The 
Executive Council called attention to 
a House Joint Resolution to permit 
wire-tapping by the Federal Bureau 
of Investigation in the interest of 
national defense and in the apprehen- 
sion of individuals engaged in any 
subversive or “fifth-column” activities. 

While the American Federation of 
Labor is wholeheartedly in sympathy 
with and will render full co-operation 
in the national defense program and 
in the suppression of any Nazi, Fas- 
cist, Communist, or other subversive 
activities, because of potential dan- 
gers to organized labor in the original 
resolution, amendments have been 
proposed which are now before the 
Senate Committee on Interstate Com- 
merce where the resolution was re- 
ferred after having been passed y 
the House. 

Your committee recommends con- 
tinued activity to secure satisfactory 
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safeguards for organized labor in 
any measure adopted. 

(1942, p. 158) House Joint Reso- 
lution 310 authorizes the Federal Bu- 
reau of Investigation of the Depart- 
ment of Justice, the Military Intelli- 
gence Division of the War Depart- 
ment, and the Office of Naval Intel- 
ligence of the Navy Department in 
the conduct of certain investigations 
in the interest of prosecution of the 
war, to make use of intercepted com- 
munications without regard to the 
limitations contained in Section 605 
of the Communications Act of 1934. 
Although the American Federation of 
Labor has expressed its opposition to 
wire tapping as a general policy, the 
Executive Council withdrew opposi- 
tion because this measure is in gen- 
eral essence a war measure——effec- 
tive only until six months after the 
termination of the war or until sooner 
terminated by the President or by 
Congress. It does not diminish the 
present power of the Federal Bureau 
of Investigation and the military and 
Naval Intelligence services to in- 
tercept communications. It is intend- 
ed to make admissible in evidence in- 
formation with respect to the offenses 
referred to which may be obtained 
by wire tapping, notwithstanding the 
provisions of Section 605 of the Com- 
Munications Act of 1934. 


(1953, p. 200) In its report under 
the general title of “Legislation”, the 
E.C. stated: 


Several bills were introduced to per- 
mit wire tapping and use of informa- 
tion obtained in certain criminal and 
civil proceedings. We testified on 
these bills and filed a brief stating that 
We recognized the desirability for au- 
thorizing the use of wire tapping by 
proper federal officials after obtaining 
a court order in cases involving the 
Security of the United States. We 
recommended certain amendments to 
the pending legislation to fully safe- 
guard labor’s rights and prevent the 
use of wide tapping as an anti-labor 
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device. We also urged that severe 
penalties for unauthorized wire tap- 
ping be included in any bill submitted 
to the Congress. The Department of 
Justice insists it needs this legislation 
for effective prosecution of espionage 
and sedition cases. We have discussed 
the problem with the Deputy Attorney 
General and are confident that our 
rights will be protected in any legis- 
lation that will be reported. The 
House Committee on Judiciary took no 
action on the bills. 

(1954, p 125) Reporting on legisla- 
tion relating to wiretapping by the 
Attorney General, the E.C. stated that 
the A. F. of L. had supported an 
amendment to proposed legislation au- 
thorizing the Attorney General to re- 
sort to wiretapping under certain cir- 
cumstances. The A. F. of L. sup- 
ported amendment would restrict such 
powers by requiring a court order 
prior to such wiretapping. The E.C. 
report stated: 


. .. We testified for the McCarran 
bill (S. 3229) which makes any wire- 
tapping by any individual or official 
illegal except in cases affecting the 
national security where a court order 
has been issued at the request of the 
Attorney General. In these instances 
an order would be issued only on a 
showing by the Attorney General that 
there was a reasonable belief that 
the security of the country was seri- 
ously affected by the actions of the 
individuals named in the order and 
the order would be limited to a defi- 
nite period of time. This bill does 
not legalize evidence heretofore gath- 
ered by illegal wiretapping. The Sen- 
ate took no action on either bill. 

(P. 531) Your committee notes that 
a strenuous effort on the part of the 
Administration to enact legislation to 
legalize wiretapping was defeated. 
The Federation took a position in sup- 
port of a bill to legalize wiretapping 
in cases involving national security 
but insisted on stringent safeguards. 
The Federation further insisted that 
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all other wiretapping should be out- 
lawed and made a criminal offense. 

We recommend that this policy be 
pursued in the future. 

(Pp. 372, 519) Res. 7: 

Whereas—What is known as the 
“Wire Tapping Bill” but now called 
the ‘“Anti-Traitor” legislation, de- 
manded by the Attorney General, is 
dangerously near passage, and 

Whereas—This Bill is deeply rooted 
into the past history of organized la- 
bor’s struggle through the Pinkerton 
and Yellow Dog Contract days, now 
underhandedly recommended by Big 
Business and Anti-Labor forces, with 
a cover-up and a smoke-screen of “‘An- 
ti-Traitor” terminology, therefore, be 
it 

Resolved—That the American Fed- 
eration of Labor in convention as- 
sembled take action necessary to pro- 
test and kill the Wire-Tapping Law. 

Referred to officers of A. F. of L. 
for action in accord with policy. 

(1955, p. 151) The E.C. reported 
that five bills were introduced in the 
current Congress relating to wire- 
tapping, but that none of the pro- 
posed bills met A. F. of L. objections. 
A new bill was proposed by the A. 
F. of L. embodying the following prin- 
ciples: 

1. Congress should outlaw all 
wiretapping except in cases involv- 
ing the national security. 

2. Wiretapping should be permit- 
ted only in cases involving the na- 
tional security and only after a fed- 
eral judge has given a specific grant 
of authority to a federal law en- 
forcement agency. 

3. Information obtained as a re- 
sult of past widetapping should not 
be admissible as evidence in court. 
The report concluded: The Admin- 

istration is still endeavoring to obtain 
legislation which would permit wire- 
tapping at the discretion of the At- 
torney General and also legalize use 
of evidence heretofore obtained. We 
will continue our efforts to obtain a 
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bill which will protect the rights of 
the people and put a stop to the in- 
discriminate wiretapping now being 
used in many areas. 


Wisconsin Act (Labor Disputes 
Act)—(see: 1940, pp. 828-3386) A 
number of very vital legal decisions 
were presented to the 1940 convention 
by the Legal Counsel of the A. F. of — 
L. These included the Simplex Shoe 
Company, American Furniture Com- 
pany, etc., briefly covered under their 
respective headings. . 

Women (also see: Women and Chil- 
dren in War Production; Equal Rights 
Amendment) 

(1924, p. 63) In accord with the 
instructions of the Portland conven- 
tion conferences have been held to 
develop plans for the better organi-— 
zation of wage earning women. Pre- 
paratory to the first conference, an 
effort was made to ascertain the size 
of the problem. Our inquiry disclosed — 
that there are approximately 3,500,000 
women over fifteen years of age em-— 
ployed in industry of whom about 200,-— 
000 are members of trade unions. Two 
conferences of all national organiza-— 
tions concerned and a number of com-— 
mittee meetings were held in our ef- 
fort to develop a plan for action and 
the necessary funds for its creation. 

The E.C. asked for a full report on 
the conferences and the plan outlin- 
ing methods by which we hope to 
inaugurate a campaign for the better 
organization of women. After con- 
sidering the whole situation the coun- 
cil felt that because of the very few 
pledges of substantial support to a 
separate and distinctive movement 
confined to organizing women wage 
earners, it was obvious that general 
concerted action would be impractic- 
able. Furthermore, the council felt 
the plan outlined would inevitably set 
up a bureau which would be in a 
position to encroach upon the preroga- 
tives of the internationals concerned 
and the A. F. of L.. The council held 
that this danger could be averted if 
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the work of organizing came under 
_ the direction of the executive officers 
and supervision of the E.C. itself. Be- 
cause of the business depression and 
consequent widespread unemployment 
of the present time as well as the con- 
centration of interest on the political 
campaign the council felt that the 
immediate future would not be a wise 
period in which to launch an extensive 
organizing campaign but believed that 
it should prepare and hold itself in 
readiness to inaugurate a movement 
with the cooperation of interested in- 
ternational organizations just as soon 
as a propitious time should come. 

The problem of organizing women 
in industry presents a perplexing dif- 
ficulty in that by many of the girls and 
women such employment is regarded 
as merely temporary. British experi- 
ence indicates that the turnover in 
Women’s unions is nearly complete in 
five years. This means that aggressive 
organizing work in shops and factories 
employing women must be continu- 
ous. However, the fact that these 
women leave industry does not mean 

their influence is lost to the labor 
Movement. As home-makers, as the 
wives of trade unionists, and in other 
tTelationships of life, they have influ- 
ence through purchasing in formulat- 
ing public opinion, and their use of 
the ballot. 

Such women are enfranchised and 
this is an additional reason why they 
should understand the labor move- 
ment and its purposes. As it becomes 
increasingly obvious that there is an 
identity of interest of men and wom- 
en as workers and as voting citizens 
it is evident that our plans for organ- 
ization and education must be better 
balanced so as to assure coordination 
and cooperation of all. 

After carefully studying the plans 
developed in the conferences held dur- 
ing the past year as well as the diffi- 
culties of organizing work, judgment 
and experience compel the following 
recommendations: 


1. That responsibility for organiz- 
ing women in industry be left in the 
hands of the E.C. at the opportune 
time with the coooperation of inter- 
national unions to initiate a drive in 
such localities as to them seem ad- 
visable. As this is primarily an ad- 
ministrative function it should be 
handled as such. 

2. That the Federation can promote 
the organization of women in indus- 
try by making available informational 
sources and material and by carrying 
on the educational work necessary to 
better understanding of the problem 
of women in industry and the neces- 
sity for constructive action, 

3. And to endeavor to secure the co- 
operation of all interested in the pro- 
tection and the promotion through 
organization of the rights and inter- 
ests of the women wage earners of 
America. 

(P. 150) Convention approved of 
the report of the E.C. 

(1925, p. 38) At the request of a 
number of international officers of 
trade unions within whose jurisdic- 
tion a considerable number of women 
workers are employed, the President 
of the A. F. of L. is to work out a 
plan by which there can be joint 
planning and concentration of organ- 
izing activity under the leadership of 
the A. F. of L. 

It is the purpose of this undertaking 
to avoid the creation of new agencies 
or new machinery with consequent 
additional expense and by the better 
utilization of resources and personnel 
to make more satisfactory headway in 
organizing women employed in in- 
dustry. 

The participating organizations will 
detail organizers to the localities 
selected from time to time and the 
A. F. of L. will designate a repre- 
sentative to act as the coordinating 
agent and will serve as the clearing 
center for information and literature. 


(1926, p. 158) A special campaign 
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to increase the percentage of organi- 
zation among women wage earners 
was begun in New Jersey in March. 
Some national and international un- 
ions have participated in this under- 
taking through organizers and con- 
tributions. Results thus far have not 
been what they should, due to indif- 
ference among those directly ap- 
pealed to and due to the fact that we 
lacked an adequate organizing force 
through which we could carry forward 
an aggressive campaign. 

The problem of organizing women 
wage earners involves difficult ele- 
ments growing out of the newness of 
the employment of women in large 
numbers in industries. That these 
problems must be met is evident 
from records showing that women are 
more and more seeking employment in 
industrial establishments. There is 
need for continuation of this special 
campaign and for increasing empha- 
sis in all organizing work for organ- 
izing women as well as men. 

Special organizing literature for 
women was prepared for the new Jer- 
sey campaign made available for all 
national and international and cen- 
tral bodies. 

(1932, p. 243) The E.C. is hereby 
instructed to petition Congress to en- 
act legislation which will prohibit the 
U.S. Government and its instrumen- 
talities from purchasing goods to be 
used by any and all government depart- 
ments where women and children are 
employed in the manufacture of these 
goods after six o’clock post meridan 
or before the hour of six o’clock ante- 
meridian or more than 48 hours in 
any week or where women and chil- 
dren are employed below a wage scale 
which provides decency and comfort. 

Unfortunately our government in 
its capacity as a consumer buys its 
goods under a system of competitive 
bidding which awards the contract to 
the lowest responsible bidder. Of nec- 
essity, this places the union contrac- 
tor and the establishment operating 
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under union conditions at a distinct — 
disadvantage. On the other hand, this 
system operates to aid and encourage 
the unfair employer who seeks only 
to produce goods at a minimum cost 
with no regard for the humanities 
involved. 

It is the opinion of the convention 
that the E.C. might well go beyond 
the scope covered in this resolution to 
secure either legislation or executive 
action to the end that the government 
in its purchase of supplies insist that 
advanced employment standards, such - 
as conform to the principles of or- 
ganized labor, be followed by the man- 
ufacturer. Cheapness of manufac- 
ture should not be the only considera-— 
tion in the granting of government 
bids. There are numerous other fac- 
tors of far greater importance. 


(1984, p. 553) Reaffirmed the prin- 
ciple that women should receive equal — 
pay for equal work. 

(1987, pp. 175, 310) Reducing the 
upper limits set by the states on daily 
and weekly hours of labor for women 
and minors, is a helpful preliminarry 
step to the general establishment of the 
shorter workday. The 54, 56, 60-hour 
weeks that were set as upper limits 
decades ago, have long been recog- 
nized as obsolete. Only, unfortunately, 
since violations even of such statutes, 
continue to occur and to be reported 
annually by the state labor depart- 
ments enforcing them, they are not as 
completely obsolete, in fact, as they 
should be. Bills to shorten hours were 
introduced in nearly every one of the 
43 state legislatures meeting this 
year, and some measures of success 
were scored in 10 states. Pennsyl- 
vania (which previously had a nine- 
hour day, 54-hour week for women) 
established an eight-hour day, 44-hour 
week for all workers. Ohio brought 
its women’s hour law down from nine 
to eight a day and from 50 to 48 a 
week. Illinois established the eight- 
hour day, instead of its former 10- 
hour day, for women and minors, and 
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for the first time set a weekly limit, 
48 hours. 

New York brought women and 
minors in hotels and restaurants un- 
der the state standard of eight and 48 
which governs other types of estab- 
lishments and brought all workers in 
these establishments under the one- 
day-of-rest law. 

New Hampshire established the 48- 
hour week this year in place of 54, 
but still permits a 10-hour day; Ne- 
vada established an eight-hour day 
and 48-hour week, in principle, but a 
joker permits evasion wherever an 
adequate supply of labor is not ob- 
tainable. North Carolina again at- 
tracts attention by reducing its hours 
for women from 10 to nine, and from 
55 to 48, and at the same time, is 
experimenting with hours legislation 
for men, setting for them the stand- 
ard that formerly applied to women, 
10 and 55. 

(1942, p. 414) (Need for Organiz- 
ing) In connection with the change 
of title for the Journeymen Barbers 
International Union, to the present 
one encompassing women workers in 
the industry, the convention adopted 
the following statement with regard 
to the growing need for the organi- 
zation of women workers in the trade 
union movement: 

This change of title properly takes 
cognizance of the change in the in- 
dustry itself. It recognizes the ex- 
tensive field of service for women, 
by women. 

Your committee would point out 
that while this change is a technical 
change in name only for this one in- 
ternational union, it is at the same 
time a symbol of recognition of the 
growing importance of women in the 
trade union movement. 


The need of organizing women into 
our labor movement wherever they 
work is urgent. Their participation 
in our bona fide trade unions in such 
occupations in which they are being 
called upon to serve is a matter of 
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deepest concern to our movement, to 
these workers, and to the community 
as a whole. Millions of women will 
enter industry this year. Their service 
to their country, to their immediate 
community and to the general human 
welfare is enriched and improved, we 
believe, to the degree to which they 
participate with full understanding in 
the constructive programs of their re- 
spective unions. 

Your committee would therefore 
commend this recognition, in form, 
of the growing place of women in 
our national industrial life and would 
further urge that every possible en- 
couragement and assistance be grant- 
ed to unions seeking to enlist women 
in our movement. 


(1951, pp. 210, 540) The American 
Federation of Labor has repeatedly 
emphasized that economic problems 
of employment do not differ for work- 
ers on a basis of sex, nationality, re- 
ligion or any other standard and that 
unions should organize workers con- 
cerned with problems of work on the 
job without discrimination. 

The American Federation of Labor 
has emphazied the need of all work- 
ers organizing and working together 
as a matter of principle. Women 
themselves must be prime movers in 
gaining equality and bettering their 
conditions. 

The American Federation of Labor 
early took what was then an advance 
stand in urging equal opportunity for 
women to organize as well as equal 
suffrage for all citizens. Its first re- 
sponsibility was to get unions to fol- 
low this principle by organizing wom- 
en workers. 

In reviewing briefly the traditional 
policies we find a clear-cut pattern. 

The first annual convention of the 
American Federation of Labor adopt- 
ed the principle of no discrimination 
against any worker believing in trade 
unionism. 

The second convention extended to 
all women’s labor organizations rep- 
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resentation on an equal footing with 
organizations of men; a most ad- 
vanced position for 1882. 

In 1885, the convention called on 
working women of the country to 
organize. 

In 1890, the convention reaffirmed 
its resolve to organize women and re- 
newed its exhortation of women to 
join unions; state factory inspectors 
were urged to appoint women as dep- 
uties: it was agreed to initiate organ- 
izing campaigns for women; in con- 
nection with a display of products at 
the world’s fair, the Federation urged 
no separation of women’s work from 
men’s in displays—only classifications 
as to whether done by women or men. 

Beginning with the convention of 
1890, the Federation began its coop- 
eration with women’s organizations to 
secure a U.S. Constitutional Amend- 
ment granting the franchise to all 
citizens—regardless of sex. A joint 
resolution passed by Congress was 
ratified by sufficient state legislatures 
and became the Nineteenth Amend- 
ment in 1920. 

The Classification Act, which the 
American Federation of Labor helped 
to enact, directed that there should 
be no discrimination on basis of sex 
in Civil Service. 

So far, the policy of the American 
Federation of Labor was a clear cut 
effort to secure equal rights for wom- 
en so that they could have equal op- 
portunity to promote their own wel- 
fare and assume responsibility for 
working on an equal basis with mer. 

With the beginning of World War I, 
women workers had greater opportu- 
nities to get more skilled jobs for- 
merly given exclusively to men. Con- 
sequently, their connection with the 
labor force became more permanent. 

The 1898 Convention adopted the 
following resolution: 

In view of the awful conditions 
under which woman is compelled to 
toil, this, the 18th Annual Conven- 
tion of the American Federation of 
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Labor, strongly urges the more 

general formation of wage-work- 

ing women, to the end that they 

may scientifically and permanently 
abolish the terrible evils cama 
panying their weakened, because} 
unorganized, state, and we emphat- 
ically reiterate the trade union de- 
mand that women receive equal 
compensation for equal service per- 
formed. 

In 1903, the A. F. of L. joined with 
women leaders in founding the Wom- 
en’s Trade Union League. 

The 1915 Convention declared: 

The trade union movement which 
has ever been foremost in the age 
long struggle for freedom, was 
among the first to point out the 
danger of regulating industrial re- 
lations for women by law, and 
formulate the policy that women 
workers, aided by men, must or- 
ganize and work out their own 
salvation, develop their own ideas, 
and be responsible for their realiza- 
tion. 

The 1917 convention declared: The 
A. F. of L. reiterates its well defined 
position and insists that equal pay 
should be given for equal work with- 
out regard to sex. 

In 1922, the A F. of L. Convention 
declared: 

International and national organ- 

izations that do not admit won 
workers to membership are ur 
to give early consideration for s 
admission. Where women work 
are refused admission to inte 
tional unions having jurisdic 
over the industry in which they 
employed, the Executive Council 
the American Federation of Labo 
is directed to take up the su 
with the international unions 
volved and endeavor to reach 
understanding as to the issua 
of federal charters. 

The A. F. of L. has sponsored 
assisted efforts to put a floor 
collective bargaining for women wor! 
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ers by legislation, limiting excessive 
hours of work, fixing minimum wages, 
and finally by local legislation to 
bring in the aid of mediation in es- 
tablishing the principle of equal pay 
for equal work. 

Our program has consisted of a 
series of proposals to provide equality 
of opportunity for women workers 
with men, to promote their own wel- 
fare. The A. F. of L. gave substantial 
aid in removing handicaps that con- 
stituted discrimination. 


The Women’s Bureau of the U.S. 
Department of Labor in 1945 spon- 
sored a federal bill to make the Sec- 
retary of Labor responsible for en- 
forcing the equal pay for equal work 
program under federal jurisdiction. 
Similar bills have been introduced in 
succeeding Congresses. This broad 
proposal necessitates decision on fun- 
damental principles: shall we recom- 
mend that equal pay for equal work 
be included in trade union contracts 
enforced by unions and their officers, 
or shall women be advised to secure 
this standard and its enforcement by 
federal law and administration? The 
latter course takes this objective out 
of the contractual realm, and places 
it under an administrator, with ulti- 
mate enforcement through fines and 
imprisonment. 

Since the Defense Production Ad- 
ministration is counting upon induc- 
ing a greater number of women to 
join the labor force, it is timely that 
we review our organizing plans, to 
seek to convince women workers that 
they should enlist in the ranks of the 
appropriate trade union for their own 
best interests as well as in considera- 
tion of the welfare of other workers. 
When women join the labor force, 
they should share the responsibility 
of employed persons to keep their 
standards in line with technical prog- 
ress. Women, no more than men 
workers, should not expect to share 
the benefits of organizations unless 
they also share in the work necessary 
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to maintain effective and progressive 
standards. 

The American Federation of Labor 
has always opposed regulation or fix- 
ation of wages or hours by law, ex- 
cept minimum standards evolved out 
of experience, because we believe 
progress is best facilitated when man- 
agement and unions agree upon 
standards which can be reconsidered 
whenever conditions warrant. Mutual 
agreement between the two non-goy- 
ernmental groups concerned is a sim- 
pler and surer method than amending 
standards embodied in law or induc- 
ing government administrators to 
modify decisions and policies. 


For the reason that standards can 
keep pace with technical progress 
more easily through joint contracts 
administered by non - governmental 
agents than by legislation adminis- 
tered by political agents, we urge 
women workers not to put their pri- 
mary dependence in legislation, but 
to accept personal responsibility con- 
tributing to efforts for progress. The 
policy of turning first to legislation 
has the illusory lure of the finality of 
established policy, but it would leave 
women without their tool—the union 
—in securing enforcement of labor 
laws. Progress for women would be- 
come separate from that for men to 
the detriment of progress for both. 


Because of the difficulties of oper- 
ating partly through legislation and 
partly .through unions, one method 
would probably drive the other out 
for all workers. The influence of 
management would be for the more 
clumsy medium—legislation and gov- 
ernment administration — thus losing 
the flexibility of non-governmental 
agencies. 

We believe that the more construc- 
tive approach to this problem of equal 
treatment is along these lines: (1) to 
assure women of equal accéss with 
men to opportunities for training for 
skilled work in order to be equipped 
for employment. Such opportunity 
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can be utilized by those who want the 
training; (2) to call on all national 
and international unions to develop 
special and sustained plans for the 
organization of women workers and 
to establish the practice of equal 
standards for all without discrimina- 
tion; and (8) to negotiate all wage 
scales to provide the same pay for all 
doing the same or equal work without 
discrimination. 

We believe it unwise to seek fed- 
eral legislation to accomplish what 
experience indicates is a matter for 
organization aand contract between 
the workers and employers concerned. 
In addition to long established prac- 
tices, experience under Taft-Hartley 
demonstrates the unwisdom of putting 
control over the content of collective 
bargaining under administrative con- 
trol. Such control restricts freedom 
of contract. 


(P. 540) Your committee believes 
that the Executive Council is wise in 
calling attention early in the defense 
effort to the need of trade union mem- 
bership for women who must do their 
part in defense work. Expansion of 
both civilian and defense production, 
together with need for more men for 
military service means that our chief 
manpower sources will be women and 
older workers. 

We well know that workers do not 
do their best work where the work 
force is part non-union and only a 
part organized in trade unions. Our 
first responsibility is to bring women 
into affiliation with unions to which 
they are eligible along with new men 
workers and those coming back from 
retirement. Organization and educa- 
tion of workers is the responsibility 
of our unions. There are no short 
cuts to relieve us of continuous or- 
ganization efforts. Any discrimination 
that creeps into organization work, 
whether based on sex, nationality or 
religion, limits the potentiality and 
effectiveness of that union which 
practices it. Wages, hours and other 
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economic factors respond to economic 
forces which must be as inclusive as 
possible to get best results. 

We urge that the President of the 
American Federation of Labor urge 
upon national and international offi- 
cials and Federation organizations 
to give priority to organization of 
women workers. We urge also the 
abolition of discriminatory women’s 
rates so that unions shall stand un- 
compromisingly for equal pay for 
equal work, and one rate on the job. 
This policy is necessary to protect 
the rates and employment for men 
and living standards for families. 

We move also approval of the Ex- 
ecutive Council’s position that we dis- 
approve dealing with the matter of 
equal pay by federal law at this 
time, and make final decision on that 
policy after more experience. The 
proposal would increase the authority 
of the Federal Government to inter- 
vene in collective bargaining and un- 
ion contract—a right which we are 
finding most troublesome and con- 
strictive under Taft-Hartley. 


(1952, p. 226) ... There can be no 
question but that women are perma- 
nently an integral part of the labor 
force, working because they must 
have income to support themselves 
and their dependents. ... 


Plans for defense and defense pro- 
duction have made additional employ- 
ment opportunities for women who 
need these opportunities for their 
own and their dependents support. 
Diversion of men to the military sery- 
ices makes entrance into jobs pre- 
viously barred to women open to such 
as can get the necessary required 
training. In such emergencies, train- 
ing rarely provides for full craft 
training but trains for special oper- 
ations. But even this much enables 
women to get into occupations pre- 
viously completely barred. This and 
previous experience indicate that the 
road to equal industrial opportunities 
begins with assuring equal access to 
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eraft and industrial training. To do 
equal work with equal efficiency ne- 
cessitates equal training, understand- 
ing and ability to maintain volume of 
high quality production. 


The discipline of daily work under 
specific conditions where standards 
must be maintained is good for both 
women and men workers providing 
opportunities for creative development. 


We recommend the following pro- 
gram for the coming year: 

1. That every national and inter- 
national union within whose 
jurisdiction women workers are 
employed initiate a special or- 
ganization program to turn 
these women workers into good 
trade unionists. 

2. That the A. F. of L. Director of 
Organization assist this move- 
ment by promoting common un- 
dertakings and pooling experi- 
ence. ... 

It is also important that women 
workers realize their responsibilies as 
members of the labor force and as- 
sume the duties of keeping step with 
industrial progress. Even if it should 
happen that some women workers 
ceased to be income earners, they 
would still be better off living in a 
world where workers are better off as 
a result of universal sharing in 
progress. 

Women workers who marry and be- 
come responsible for family welfare 
will purchase supplies with under- 
standing of workers’ problems and 
problems of workers’ progress. . . 

(P. 445) Committee recommenda- 
tions unanimously approved as fol- 
lows: 

The contribution made by women 
workers to our economic life has 
gained special importance during the 
present defense mobilization. Wom- 
en are being called upon in increasing 
numbers to fill essential defense jobs 
and to replace men leaving civilian 
work for employment in defense in- 
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dustries or induction into the Armed 
Forces. 

It is important that these women 
workers be brought as rapidly as pos- 
sible into the organized labor move- 
ment. Your committee is fully in ac- 
cord with the Executive Council’s rec- 
ommendation that every national and * 
international union initiate a special 
organizational drive to bring women 
workers into our trade unions and 
that the Director of Organization of 
the A. F. of L. assist our affiliates in 
achieving this purpose in every way 
possible and that he help coordinate 
this effort. 

The Executive Council calls atten- 
tion to the valuable information on 
the problems of women workers, col- 
lected and published by the Women’s 
Bureau of the U.S. Department of 
Labor. Your committee recommends 
that full use be made of these mate- 
rials in our efforts to organize women 
workers. 


(Women and Children in War Pro- 
duction) —(1942, p. 197) Women and 
young people who are entering the 
labor market in increasing numbers 
make up two of our major reserves 
of manpower. 

At the present time women are 
accounting for more of the current 
upswing in employment than men. Be- 
tween May, 1941, and May, 1942, 
1,700,000 additional women were em- 
ployed and only 1,400,000 additional 
men. A great many of these women 
have been and will be drawn from 
nonworker groups, as shown by the 
fact that the number of women who 
were unemployed during the May, 
1941, to May, 1942, period declined by 
only 800,000. Assimilation of new 
women into industry involves special 
problems which must be dealt with in 
the interest of the workers them- 
selves and in furthering the goals for 
which this war is being fought. These 
problems include quality of training, 
conditions of work, special safeguards 
on the job, hours and wages, and, for 
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the large group of mothers with chil- 
dren under 16 years, adequate pro- 
vision for day care of children. 

The new woman worker is as en- 
titled to the same program of orienta- 
tion into this new field of activity as 
is the male worker who enters indus- 
try from agriculture. Both the indus- 
try and the worker will profit from 
careful initial training and intelligent 
use of personnel advisers. 


In both England and Germany it 
was found that labor laws must be 
strengthened rather than relaxed to 
bring about successful employment of 
Women in industry, yet we find in 
this country that many states have 
relaxed labor laws affecting the em- 
ployment of women in industry. By 
the end of July, 1942, 34 states had 
taken legislative or administrative 
action to relax laws which require a 
day of rest every seven days, restrict 
night work, and set maximum hours 
for women workers. Most of the new 
laws are of a temporary nature en- 
acted for the emergency period only. 
We must make certain, however, that 
these women and their families are 
not victimized by their patriotism and 
that relaxations and exemptions are 
not granted unless such a step is vital 
to an Allied victory. Employers and 
legislators should also bear in mind 
the rapid decline in efficiency where 
health and morale are damaged by 
long hours or night shifts. 

Our experience in the last war and 
during our present war production 
program has proved that the work 
of women in industry is equal, and in 
many cases superior, to that of men. 
Wages paid to women workers must 
be equal to the pay of male workers 
for the same job. The differential 
wage rate is disappearing to a de- 
gree and it must be eliminated en- 
tirely from our production picture. 
Wages, hours and conditions of work 
for women can be improved through 
organization. We call the attention 
of all international unions to their 
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responsibility to offer this new group 
of workers membership and the nec- 
essary union protection. 


Several million potential women 
workers are prevented from entering 
the labor market by their responsi- 
bility for children under 16 years of 
age. The mothers’ first responsibility 
is to home and children and they 
should not seek employment unless 
the need is imperative. There is a 
large group of working mothers 
whose young children are not being 
adequately cared for during their 
working hours. According to school 
reports, the practice of keeping seven 
and eight-year-olds home from school 
to care for younger children is be- 
coming more and more prevalent. In- 
creasing number of “latch key” chil-— 
dren must unlock an empty house 
and prepare their own meals after 
school hours. Such gross neglect will 
inevitably be reflected in the growth 
of juvenile delinquency, a problem 
which we faced during the last war 
and which is serious in England to- 
day. Adequate provision must be 
made to care for these children and 
to relieve their mothers of anxiety. 
Freedom from worry over home re- 
sponsibilities is important to efficiency — 
on the job. 

Community programs for day-care 
of children, supported by state lead- 
ership and guidance and by federal 
assistance where necessary, are im- 
perative in areas where mothers are 
being employed in war work. A 
“Committee for the Care of Children 
in Wartime” should be formed in each 
community, with representatives from 
social agencies, parent groups, labor 
organizations, employer organizations, 
educational institutions, and govern- 
ment agencies concerned with defense 
and public welfare. The program 
prepared by the Children’s Bureau of 
the U.S. Department of Labor in- 
cludes individual counseling service 
for mothers, foster-family day care, 
centers for group care, before and 
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after school care for the school-age 
child, homemaker service, supple- 
mentary care for sick children, and 
training programs for homemaker 
aides, foster mothers, and group care 
_ personnel. 

By the end of July, 1942, four states 
had taken action which in varying de- 
grees relaxes the protection under the 

law of children in industry. The safe- 
_ guarding of young workers in war- 
_ time industry and agriculture is of 
__ major importance. In 1941 more than 
_ 3,000,000 persons of 14 years and 
over, who were in school in April, 
were actively participating in the 
labor market during July and August. 
Figures covering the summer of 1942 
_ will show an even greater infiux of 
students, especially into agricultural 
labor. Available jobs at good pay 
_ will induce many to continue working 
_ father than to return to school in 
_ September. Child labor laws and 
_ school attendance requirements must 
_be maintained for the protection of 
_ these young people. “Children bear 
_the promise of a better world. Our 
task as never before is to defend and 
_ protect them to the end that the prom- 
_ ise is fulfilled.” The youth of America 
_ must be prepared mentally and phys- 
ically to accept the responsibilities 
eo rebuilding the world when this war 
is ended. 
_ The American Federation of Labor 
urges that there be no relaxation in 
_ protection of working women and 
_ children under labor legislation. Al- 
though the course of the war may 
_ Recessitate some modification of this 
policy, at the present time it is neither 
_ fecessary nor advisable that more 
: severe demands be made upon the 
Women and young people engaged in 
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the total of our work force including 
_ those in the armed services is over 58 
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millions, about five millions having 
been shifted from civilian and war 
production to the military services. As 
the armed forces are increased they 
will also be supplemented by an in- 
creasing quota of women. 

Our industrial and civilian life must 
be carried on by those left. Already 
older men have been recalled to in- 
dustry and women and, unfortunately, 
children are filling the vacancies, Al- 
ready 12.6 millions are employed in 
war production. This number is ex- 
pected to reach 17.5 millions by the 
end of the year, and 20 millions by the 
end of 1943. Workers in civilian pro- 
duction will drop from 29.8 millions 
as of December, 1941, to 20.5 millions 
by next December, and to 19.1 millions 
by the end of 1943. 


Of our total population 14 years 
and over (103.1 millions, about half 
of whom are males and half females) 
over 58 millions are already in our 
national labor force. These 58 million 
include 84 per cent of all males and 29 
per cent of all females aged 14 years 
and over. Of the remaining 45.1 mil- 
lions, 8.1 millions are in school, 6.0 
millions are physically handicapped, 
1.3 millions are institutionalized, 29.8 
millions are home makers. Practical- 
ly all the 8 million males not in the 
labor force are in school, handicapped, 
or in institutions, and they are pre- 
dominantly very old or very young. 
Nearly 37 million women are outside 
the labor market. Of these, 29.8 mil- 
lions are home makers, 4.1 millions are 
in school, 2.4 millions unable to work, 
and one-half million in institutions. 


It is the 29.8 million home makers 
who are the potential labor reserves 
from which must come needed work- 
ers to replace men drawn from civilian 
or war industries and also the women 
taken into military service. One-half 
of the home makers are aged between 
20 and 44 and nine-tenths are under 
65 years, about 79 per cent are mar- 
ried, and more than half have one or 
more children; 12.7 millions have chil- 
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dren under 16 years, nearly one-half 
have at least one child under 5 years 
of age, approximately one-fourth 
have at least one child between the 
ages of 5 and 9. Two million are 
single persons. This group—the mar- 
ried women with no children under 
16 years, and married women with 
children over 10 years of age—con- 
stitute the most likely reserve labor 
force that should be utilized before 
children are taken from education. 

It is obvious that more and more 
women will come into the nation’s 
work force and unions should make 
their plans accordingly and communi- 
ties should provide care for their chil- 
dren. We urge that the recommenda- 
tion of the Executive Council on this 
case be made effective in every com- 
munity. 

We also emphasize the admonition 
of the Executive Council that equal 
pay on the job be made the prevailing 
practice. This is a matter of justice to 
the women which will protect the pay 
of all. 


Recent reports on child labor show 
a shocking increase in illegal employ- 
ment of minors. 

More than twice as many 14- to 
18-year-olds went to work in 1941 as 
in 1940. Figures for 1942 show that 
this increase is continuing. For 14- 
and 15-year-olds, in states where 
minimum age requirements were the 
same in both years, there was an in- 
crease in 1941 over 1940 of more than 
75 per cent. Large increases are 
shown for this group in 1942, and the 
increase in the number of certificates 
issued in the first six months of 1942 
over the first six months of 1941 was 
173.4 per cent in Alabama, 226.8 per 
cent in Indiana, and 713.0 per cent in 
the District of Columbia. 


The increase in certificates for first 
regular and first vacation or outside 
school hours for 16- and 17-year-old 
workers in areas sending in compara- 
ble reports was 132.0 ver cent. In the 
first six months of 1942 as compared 
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with the same period in 1941, the 
number of employment certificates is- 
sued for 16- and 17-year-old minors 
increased 181.9 per cent in Alabama, 
437.4 per cent in Indiana, 734.4 per 
cent in the District of Columbia, and 
1259.9 per cent in Rhode Island. Fig- 
ures covering certificates issued for 
this age group during June 1941 and 
June 1942 show a 109.0 per cent in- 
crease in Baltimore, Maryland, a 114.0 
per cent increase in 11 citites in Penn- 
sylvania, and a 1596.0 per cent in- 
crease in the State of Washington. 

Children in the 14- and 15-year-old 
group are working as delivery boys, 
peddlers, sales girls, car hops, helpers, 
and various other occupations includ- 
ing manufacturing. The 16- and 17- 
year-old group are entering service 
and non-manufacturing industries but 
increasing numbers are going into 
manufacturing industries. 

In some states a new certificate is 
required whenever a minor changes 
his job. Between 1940 and 1941 and 
between the first four months of 1941 
and the first four months of 1942, 
there was more than a 200 per cent 
increase in the 16- and 17-year-olds 
changing their jobs, and over a 100 
per cent increase for minors 14 and 
15 years old. 

There is at the present time no ex- 
cuse for tolerance of illegal employ- 
ment, and we urge all unions and es- 
pecially central labor unions to do 
their utmost to see that educational 
opportunities are maintained and that 
children are permitted to attend. This 
is a long-time responsibility which we 
must fulfill as our obligation to the 


future. 

(1948, p. 184) In the development 
of the War Manpower Commission 
program and policies for the employ- 
ment of women and younger people 
in industry, we have pressed for the 
inclusion in these standards, provi- 
sions for equal pay for equal work, 
for upholding of standards with re- 
spect to employment of women that 
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safeguard their health, and for stand- 
ards which prevent the employment of 
children and younger people in any 
hazardous occupation. 


Women’s Auxiliaries—(1925, p. 213) 
We believe that it would be unwise 
and too far-reaching to charter, or to 
permit recognition with voice and vote, 
to organizations that are not regular- 
ly chartered by the A. F. of L.; and 
in the case of ladies’ auxiliaries this 
is too far-reaching and may in time 
bring about considerable dissension. 
It would also mean that ladies who 
are not members of trade unions, but 
are relatives or friends of members 
of trade unions, could form auxiliaries 
and apply for admission in central and 
state bodies with the right of voice 
and vote, and if written into the con- 
stitution it would be compulsory on 
central bodies and state branches to 
admit said auxiliaries. 


(1941, p. 411) We request and sug- 
gest that all national, international 
unions, state organizations, city cen- 
tral bodies and local unions do all 
they can to help the officers of the 
Union Label Trades Department in 
forming women’s auxiliaries in the lo- 
cal unions because men claim that 
the women hold the purchasing power. 
We want the women of union men to 
spend their union-earned wages for 
union label goods and recognize union 
service cards and buttons. We believe 
that women should be educated in re- 
gard to union label shop cards and 
buttons. Therefore, we believe the 
best way to get the women union- 
label-conscious is by belonging to a 
trades union auxiliary. 

(1946, p. 244) The report of the 
Union Label Trades Department to 
the 1946 Convention contained the 
following statement: 


The importance of women’s auxil- 
jaries should be stressed more and 
more now during the reconversion pe- 
riod. The purchasing power of the 
women members of a wage earner’s 
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family is most important to every 
marketing place. Too great an ef- 
fort cannot be made to encourage 
members of women’s auxiliaries and 
all members of trade unionists’ fami- 
lies to buy only union label goods and 
to use only union services. Through 
the efforts of women’s auxiliaries, 
many women have come to realize that 
union emblems are the best safeguards 
for their bread-earners’ jobs and in- 
surance of American labor standards 
which include wages, hours and work- 
ing conditions. More and more en- 
couragement must be given to women 
members of every trade unionist’s 
family to join the American Federa- 
tion of Women’s Auxiliaries of Labor. 
This fact cannot be over-stressed, be- 
cause while the wage earner may be 
working to obtain the union scales, his 
wife, mother, sister and daughter may 
be spending his union-earned money 
with merchandisers who are selling 
the very non-union products that are 
destroying his or her union standards 
and reducing his wages. 


(P. 416) The report of the conven- 
tion was unanimously adopted as fol- 
lows: 

Your committee believes that every 
effort should be put forward by af- 
filiated national and international un- 
ions to encourage the formation of 
women’s auxiliaries. Your committee 
recognizes the fact that women are 
the actual shoppers in the home and it 
is only reasonable to assume that un- 
less women are made acquainted with 
the problems of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor that they could not 
be expected to demand union label 
merchandise and union services when 
purchasing merchandise or patroniz- 
ing service establishments. 


(1947, p. 457) Under this caption, 
it is reeommended that every affiliated 
national and international union in the 
American Federation of Labor encour- 
age the growth of women’s auxiliaries. 
Your committee concurs in this rec- 
ommendation in the belief that if we 
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are to wage an effective campaign 
against the Taft-Hartley Law, we must 
encourage the participation of the 
wives, mothers, sisters and daughters 
of trade unionists to not only spend 
union-earned money for union label 
merchandise and union services, but 
they must also be made acquainted 
with the American Federation of La- 
bor’s political program. It is the opin- 
ion of your committee that it is es- 
sential that the women be encouraged 
to join auxiliaries. 

(1952, p. 555) Convention approved 
report of progress being made by the 
American Federation of Women’s 
Auxiliaries of Labor and adopted the 
following statement of the committee: 

Your committee notes with pleasure 
the report of the Executive Council 
on the steady and substantial progress 
being made by the American Federa- 
tion of Women’s Auxiliaries of Labor. 
The committee concurs in the obser- 
vations of the Executive Council re- 
garding the active part which mem- 
bers of women’s auxiliaries play in 
promoting the union shop card, label 
and service button as well as their 
advancing the principles of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor in civic, state 
and federal affairs and in welfare and 
charitable organizations; and urges 
those national and international un- 
ions having already established wom- 
en’s auxiliaries to give attention to 
strengthening them; and encourages 
affiliated organizations which have not 
established such auxiliaries to do so 
at the earliest practical time. 


(Equal Pay on Government Con- 
tracts) (Res. No. 25) 


(1941, pp. 252, 5438-544) The con- 
vention concurred in a resolution pro- 
viding that the American Federation 
of Labor use its best efforts to enact 
laws that would prohibit the awarding 
of government contracts to employers 
of both men and women who pay wom- 
en lower bonuses, piece rates, hourly, 
weekly or monthly wages or salaries 
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than is being paid to males similarly 
employed. 

(1946, pp. 227, 470) Headed “Equal 
Pay for Women,” this section of the 
Executive Council’s report tells of the 
failure of H.R. 5221 and S. 1178 to 
pass either House during the last ses- 
sion of Congress. 

In its report the Executive Council 
states that it will support the princi- 
ple enunciated in the title of the bills 
but that if similar proposals are in- 
troduced in the forthcoming session 
they should be carefully examined 
before approval is given. 


(1948, pp. 122, 395) The E.C. re- 
ported support for legislation to pro-— 
vide equal pay for equal work for 
women and in its report to the con- 
vention set out the following reasons 
for their support: : 


For many years the American Fed- 
eration of Labor has advocated certain 
types of protective legislation for 
women based on sex differentials, 
which prohibit night work, exception- 
ally long hours, limiting weights to 
be lifted, prohibiting employment in 
connection with certain persons, pro- 
viding rest periods, seats, ete. The 
reason for this policy was conserva- 
tion of the nation by safeguarding 
mothers—actual and potential. How- 
ever, the issue of equal pay on the 
job, as between men and women work- 
ers, is primarily a problem of eco- 
nomic justice to be, in our opinion, 
best handled by collective bargainil 
as are other such problems and le 
islation concerning this issue must be 
given careful examination before ap- 
proval is given. 

The convention directed the E.C. 
continue to work for the enactm 
of legislation to retain all present ad- 
vantages and seek to eradicate inequi- 
ties that occur through failure of pres- 
ent law, to make same pay avyailab) 
to women as men doing the same 
work. 


(1954, p. 161) The E.C. Report 
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der this title pointed out the official 
A. F. of L. position on proposed legis- 
lation, support for which was solicited 
from A. F. of L. affiliates. Explana- 
tion for A. F. of L. position was given 
substantially as follows: 


The Women’s Bureau of the Labor 
Department, beginning in 1945, has 
sponsored and actively advocated fed- 
eral legislation to make it possible 
to enforce payment of equal compen- 
sation to women in interstate com- 
merce or otherwise under federal jur- 
isdiction. The A. F. of L. regards 
this proposal unwise and has withheld 
its support. 

Starting in 1881, the A. F. of L. has 
championed equal treatment toward 
women. By practical experience, our 
affiliates have sought to better wages, 
hours and working standards for 
women wage and salary earners. In 
our Federation, there are 2,500,000 
women members in industrial, trade, 
service and professional skills and oc- 
cupations. These include textile work- 
ers, garment workers, foundry, rail- 
road, stage and screen workers, teach- 
ers, shipyard, electrical, printing 
trades, chemical, office workers and 
many other lines. 

Through direct negotiation and col- 
lective bargaining, historic differen- 
tials have been eliminated in com- 
parable work. Better job opportuni- 
ties for women have helped break 
down traditional barriers against 
women. These efforts toward better- 
ment will be continued by the A. F. 
of L. 

It was the American Federation 
of Labor which caused elimination 
of the wage sex differential in- 
sisted upon by employers in the Na- 
tional Recovery Administration codes 
in 1933-34. President Meany further 
pointed out that work is “more likely 
to be ‘comparable’ than ‘equal.’” By 
relying upon the “comparable” rather 
than the “equal” standard, we have 
speeded the progress of eliminating 
[the wage differential because of sex 
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and have removed the opportunities 
for employers to argue and quibble 
over the exact identity of jobs in ques- 
tion. 

For these and for 2 number of other 
reasons, President Meany explained, 
“T cannot give support to the proposal 
to amend the Fair Labor Standards 
Act as you suggest.” 


(P. 586) The American Federation 
of Labor has increasingly succeeded 
through collective bargaining in gain- 
ing equal employment opportunity for 
all women workers. These efforts 
have not been confined to questions 
of wages, but have included action 
against discrimination wherever it 
might appear to deny equal treatment 
to women workers. 

The most rapid progress toward 
eliminating wage differentials based 
on sex can be achieved through col- 
lective bargaining rather than through 
government action. Federal interven- 
tion and legal enforcement can be 
neither as practical nor as effective 
in this complex area of wage determi- 
nation as voluntary action through un- 
ion-management negotiation. 

For these reasons, we have opposed, 
and wil continue to oppose, misguided 
attempts to legislate “equal pay” for 
women workers. 

Women’s Bureau—(1936, p. 674) 
The A. F. of L. hereby endorses and 
highly commends the work of the 
Women’s Bureau of the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Labor. 


Woodruff (James) Dam, Naming 
Opposed—(1949, pp. 47, 493) Res. 34 
called upon the convention of the A. 
F. of L. to protest against naming dam 
on the Chattahoochie River in honor 
of James Woodruff, on basis of his 
labor record which was set forth in 
the resolution. 

Woodrum Amendment (Prevailing 
Rates of Pay on Relief Work)—(1940, 
p- 433) The Woodrum Amendment 
eliminated the requirement of prevail- 
ing union rates and conditions on 
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WPA work and this section had not 
been eliminated. Convention author- 
ized H.C. to make every effort to have 
the prevailing rate of wages provision 
on relief work restored. 

Work Day and Week (Shorter) (see 
Hours) 

Workmen’s Compensation (also see: 
Industrial Accidents; Government Em- 
ployees, Canal Zone; Health; also see 
listing by work classification) 

(1924, p. 50) Heretofore society has 
been extremely jealous of the rights of 
property. Everywhere the cry has been 
heard that property must be protected 
and be protected adequately by law. 
Personal rights, the rights of human- 
ity, however, have not been sufficient- 
ly recognized or protected. These 
latter rights must receive greater con- 
sideration and emphasis in the future. 
Wherever and whenever called upon 
to choose between these two, the 
rights of humanity must prevail and 
the rights of property must give way. 

It is upon this distinction that the 
old system of employers’ liability and 
the new method of workmen’s compen- 
sation are founded. The former sys- 
tem attempted to protect property and 
property alone and to leave the rights 
of humanity unprotected, under the 
false assumption that all industrial 
hazards and accidents are due to neg- 
lect. The new point of view is that 
industrial hazards and accidents are 
more or less inseparable from modern 
industry and that industry consequent- 
ly should bear the cost of compensat- 
ing those who suffer from the effects 
of industrial hazards and accidents. 

While under this latter method the 
cost of compensation falls immediate- 
ly upon the industry, the cost in fact 
is spread over and involved in the 
cost of production and is thereby ulti- 
mately borne by the community as a 
whole but under a more humane and 
constructive fashion than under the 
older system and not dependent upon 
public or private cnarity. 
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Considerable progress has been 
made in advancing this new concept 
of legal responsibility of industry to 
the risks and hazards involved and 
in the method and form of compensa- 
tion to be provided injured workmen 
and their dependents. With this prog- 
ress, development and extension of 
the principles of workmen’s compen- 
sation there has come the need for a 
revision of those laws in a number of 
particulars. Then, too, there has de- 
veloped the necessity of more nearly 
equalizing and unifying the provisions 
and requirements of the workmen’s 
compensation laws in the several 
states and in the United States. This 
necessity is accentuated not only in 
the requirement to place industry 
upon a more equal condition in the 
several states but likewise to assure 
the workmen more adequate compen- 
sation and more dependable methods 
of payment than are provided at the 
present time. y 

There is hardly need to affirm t 
the American Federation of Labor has 
assumed the unquestioned leadership 
in the origin, development, exten 
and constant improvement of work 
men’s compensation laws in America. 
It has demonstrated likewise its lead- 
ership in the effort more nearly to 
equalize and unify the provisions an 
requirements in the workmen’s com- 
pensation laws of the several states. 
To give emphasis to this latter part 
of its program the Executive Couneil 
by authorization of a previous con 
vention selected a special committee 
for this purpose, consisting of Vice- 
Presidents William Green, Frank 
Duffy and Matthew Woll. 

This committee has been at work 
for a considerable period of time. It 
has submitted a comprehensive report 
to the Executive Council setting forth 
the minimum and maximum require- 
ments contained in existing laws, with 
recommendations as to standards 
which should guide our future activi- 
ties in this phase of our remedial leg- 
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islative endeavors. This report has 
received the careful consideration and 
full endorsement of the Executive 
Council, and under authority vested 
in it, it is the intent and purpose to 
release this report in the very near 
future for the instruction and guid- 
ance to all interestd in furthering hu- 
mane legislation of this character. 


Among the more important changes 
contemplated in existing workmen’s 
compensation laws are: Revision of 
those requirements relating to the 
amounts of compensation to be paid; 
providing a more adequate and just 
manner in determining the weekly 
Wage upon which compensation is to 
be predicated; calling for greater 
promptness in the payment of com- 
pensation; requiring the inclusion of 
compensation for all trade and occu- 
pational diseases; including payment 
for funeral expenses, embracing com- 
pensation, without discrimination, of 
alien non-resident dependents; pro- 
hibiting “direct settlements”; demand- 
ing that greater attention be given to 
the prevention of accidents and occu- 
pational diseases; insisting that the 
principles of rehabilitation of maimed 
workers and of restoring them to use- 
ful self-sustaining occupations shall 
receive attention, and that all com- 
mercial methods of compensation in- 
surance be made inapplicable to cover 
this form of risks and requirements. 


The A. F. of L. is endeavoring to 
have a bill passed by Congress for the 
District of Columbia that will be a 
model for the entire country. The in- 
surance companies have made it an 
issue and are using every means pos- 
sible to defeat any legislation that 
will prohibit private insurance. 


When the bill came up for action 
in the Sixty-seventh Congress, a bill 
in the interest of the insurance com- 
panies was substituted for the A. F. 
of L. measure. When this reached the 
Senate the A. F. of L. decided that 
it was better to urge the defeat of the 
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defeated. 

The A. F. of L. bill was re-introduc- 
ed in the Sixty-eighth Congress and 
was approved by the Committee on 
Judiciary and it is now on the House 
calendar for action. 

Substantial progress was made last 
year in improving the compensation 
laws in several states. For example, 
there are now twelve American laws 
(including the federal act for public 
employes) which compensate occupa- 
tional diseases. And in New York 
State in 1924 we secured the non-com- 
pensated “waiting period” reduced 
from 14 to 7 days, thus adding $1,- 
500,000 a year to benefits and increas- 
ing the number of cases compensated 
about fifty per cent. At present there 
are thirty-six American laws having 
a “waiting period of seven days or 
less,” (including several having no 
waiting period). 

Since New Hampshire changed her 
law in 1923, all states except Arizona 
now provide medical service. Seven- 
teen states, as well as Hawaii, Puerto 
Rico and the federal government, 
either place no limit on the duration 
or amount of medical care or else per- 
mit both limits to be indefinitely ex- 
tended through administration. 

As to percentage of wages now 
paid (Louisiana very recently, West 
Virginia and Oklahoma since 1922 
have raised their scale for total dis- 
ability compensation) there are now 
sixteen laws paying 65% or 6673% 
and only eleven as low as 50%. 

The last $10 a week maximum week- 
ly payments were abolished in 1923. 
Eight states, including Louisiana very 
recently, and Hawaii, now have a 
weekly maximum of $20 or more. 

Twenty state laws now provide per- 
manent total disability compensation 
for life. 

(1925, p. 53) Private insurance 
companies conducted a bitter and mis- 
representing campaign against a 
workmen’s compensation bill for the 
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District of Columbia and it failed of 
passage. They objected to the com- 
pensation fund being controlled by 
the government. When it is under- 
stood that 40 per cent of money paid 
to insurance companies by employers 
to protect them under the workmen’s 
compensation law is profit it can read- 
ily be seen why they were so anxious 
to defeat the bill. 


(P. 62) The Committee on Compen- 
sation submitted its report on com- 
pensation legislation and the report 
has already been published in pamph- 
let form. The report deals with the 
principles of compensation legislation 
and presents model provisions for each 
of the principal features necessary for 
an adequate compensation law and 
gives the legislative status of each 
provision with comments thereon. The 
committee’s recommendations deal 
with the following: scope of coverage 
of compensation legislation, injuries, 
waiting period, medical service, fu- 
neral expenses, percentage, weekly 
maximum and minimum, compensa- 
tion periods, second injuries, alien non- 
resident dependents, administration, 
settlement of claims, accident preven- 
tion, other remedies, insurance, inter- 
state commerce. 

It is hoped that the findings and 
recommendations of the committee 
will prove helpful in focusing atten- 
tion upon this question and making 
available the best standards develop- 
ed through experience with compen- 
sation legislation. 

We are deeply conscious of the very 
great need of securing the enactment 
of compensation legislation in all 
states. We realize, however, how im- 
possible it is to secure the immediate 
passage of ideal workmen’s compen- 
sation legislation. The opposition to 
the enactment of workmen’s compen- 
sation legislation during the initial 
stage is so great as to prevent the 
enactment of workmen’s compensation 
laws that approximate the standard 
set by the A. F. of L. For these rea- 
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sons we urge State Federations of 
Labor to work for workmen’s com- 
pensation legislation that will estab- 
lish the principle even though all pro- — 
visions may not be satisfactory. If 
the principle is established through 
the enactment of a workmen’s com- — 
pensation law the act, thus passed 
can be perfected through amendments. — 


(P. 351) The A. F. of L. would 
again call to the attention of the dele- — 
gates and through them to the peo- 
ple, whether organized or unorganized, 
who are affected by the terms of the 
“Workmen’s Compensation Law,” to 
the necessity of having the fund out 
of which compensation is to be paid 
controlled in such fashion that the 
effect of industrial mishaps will not 
be made a source of profit to any 
private concern. 

At the present time no greater safe- 
guard is offered to the public, to the 
worker, and to the employer, than is 
provided by the exclusive insurance 
fund under the control and manage- 
ment of the state. This fund elimi- — 
nates the possibility of profit that 
otherwise goes to the insurance com- ~ 
pany, a profit that rests on the hazard — 
of employment and which cannot be 
dissociated from that hazard. This — 
element of profit is the incentive fo 
the assumption of risk by insurance 
companies who write policies intended — 
to protect the employer, and to secure 
to the injured worker the relief to 
which he is entitled. Out of this in- 
centive of profit, depending upon the 
assumption of such risk, naturall} 
grows the prudent act on the part of 
the insurance company to so calcula 
its charges for the service provided 
that the element of profit will be but 
lightly jeopardized, however great the 
risk of indemnity growing out of in- 
dustrial mishaps may be. 

Therefore, it is evident that how- 
ever careful or dependable the insur- 
ance company may be its operations 
add greatly to the cost of doing busi- 
ness, because it must, in order to ex- 
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ist, collect more from the insurer than 
it pays out to the insured. The exclu- 
sive state insurance fund, supported 
by the industries coming under its 
provisions, is the only agency known 
at present which eliminates entirely 
the deplorable system that permits 
the accumulation of profits from the 
human misery and suffering that is 
entailed in industrial accidents. 

We, therefore, urge that all efforts 
be made to establish the state control- 
led insurance in lieu of the liability 
insurance that is now sold to employ- 
ers by imsurance companies, whose 
operations entail, First: A high serv- 
ice cost laid upon industry in the form 
of excessive premiums, and Second: 
A burden laid upon the injured 
through the ever-present effort to hold 
compensation payments to the irre- 
ducible minimum. 

The provision of the Fitzgerald bill 
that will give to the government con- 
trol of the fund from which compen- 
sation is paid was the cause of the 
bitter attack made upon that measure 
by the insurance companies. This very 
fact is a powerful argument in favor 
of the exclusive control of the com- 
pensation fund by public authority, 
and this principle should not be lost 
sight of by those who are beneficiaries 
of this fund. 

We again call the attention of the 
H.C. to the recommendation made at 
the El Paso convention when the fol- 
lowing was adopted: “In connection 
with occupational diseases, your com- 
mittee recommends that the Executive 
Council be instructed to make the nec- 
essary inquiry and then draft an oc- 
cupational disease section, naming 
therein the various diseases, with their 
derivatives, for which compensation 
should be paid, which shall stand as a 
model for the states, and which we 
recommend to be engrafted in all state 
compensation laws.” 

(P. 356) It is not possible that any 
compensation law that is perfect will 
be passed at a single session of a leg- 
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islature, and it is better to have a 
compensation law with some defective 
features than no compensation law at 
all. A law which is defective can 
from time to time be amended in those 
particulars which experience show to 
be unsatisfactory, and these amend- 
ments and improvements can be ob- 
tained more readily after a law is on 
the book than at the time the meas- 
ure is pending for original passage. 
It is not intended by this to discour- 
age the attempt to secure the passage 
of laws containing the model provi- 
sions suggested by the Executive 
Council, but even where they cannot 
all be secured at one time it yet re- 
mains true that where a start is made 
in the right direction improvement 
will always be possible. 

Therefore, we repeat the language 
of the Executive Council: “If the prin- 
ciple is established through the en- 
actment of a Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion Law the act thus passed can be 
perfected through amendments.” 


(1926, p. 69) Progress has also been 
made in furthering compensation leg- 
islation for those injured or killed in 
gainful occupations. It is pleasing to 
record the fact that organized labor 
is now fully united upon the principles 
that should govern compensation leg- 
islation and that differences having 
heretofore existed on this subject 
among the ranks of wage earners in 
Massachusetts and Missouri have been 
removed. As a result it is anticipated 
that compensation measures in those 
states will soon follow. 

In Missouri a compensation law has 
been enacted. However, it is our 
opinion that at the instigation of those 
who profited by the old liability sys- 
tem, the enforcement of this law has 
been held in abeyance while it is being 
submitted to the voters of Missouri 
for approval or disapproval by the 
referendum method that prevails in 
that state. It is hoped and believed 
that the people of Missouri will over- 
whelmingly ratify this humane legis- 
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lation and that Missouri will place it- 
self among those states which have 
extended to working people the protec- 
tion embodied within practical and 
scientific workmen’s compensation leg- 
islation. Every encouragement and 
aid have been and are being given 
the organized workers of Missouri to- 
ward that accomplishment. 

In Massachusetts labor was divided 
over the provisions of a bill but a com- 
plete understanding has been reached 
and there is every prospect for bene- 
ficial changes in the present law. 

Within a period of eighteen years 
forty-two states, two territories, Porto 
Rico and the federal government have 
adopted laws to compensate persons 
injured or the heirs of those killed 
while employed in industry. 

Florida, Arkansas, Mississippi, 
North Carolina, South Carolina and 
the District of Columbia have so far 
neglected their wage earners. 

Labor in Florida is preparing to 
present a bill in the next session of the 
legislature. 

For several years Congress has had 
under consideration a compensation 
bill for wage earners in private em- 
ployment in the District of Columbia. 
Due to opposition from the insurance 
companies it has failed of passage. 
What is known as the Fitzgerald bill 
and supported by labor provides for 
a federal fund. The bill supported by 
the insurance companies was intro- 
duced by Representative Underhill of 
Massachusetts. It provides that all 
employers must insure with private 
insurance companies. This feature 
proved the sole obstacle to the pas- 
sage of compensation legislation. 

The Fitzgerald bill was favorably 
reported to the House in the 68th Con- 
gress. The Underhill bill was substi- 
tuted for it and approved by it. In 
the 69th Congress the Fitzgerald bill 
was also reported favorably by the 
District of Columbia committee but 
the rules committee refused to permit 
it to come to a vote. 
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One of the occupations that has suf- 
fered grievously from lack of com- 
pensation laws is that of longshore- 
men. In 1916 the A. F. of L. conven- 
tion urged Congress to enact laws that 
would protect this class of workers. 

In 1917 the U.S. Supreme Court de- 
cided that persons employed as steve- 
dores in loading and unloading vessels 
are engaged in work of maritime na- 
ture; that injuries received in the 
course of such work are maritime, and 
that the rights and liabilities of the 
parties in connection therewith are 
matters within admiralty jurisdiction. 


This excluded longshoremen from 
coming under state compensatior 
laws. 


Various bills have been introduced 
in Congress to protect the longshore- 
men. In the present Congress the 
longshoremen had a bill introduced 
that is believed will meet the require 
ments of the Supreme Court. The bill 
passed the Senate but failed in the 
House. The rules committee of the 
House refused to permit it to come be- 
fore that body. If it had been sub- 
mitted to a vote it would have been 
carried by a practically unanimous 
vote. 

With the development of compensa 
tion to those injured during gainful 
employment there followed the recog- 
nition for the need of providing com- 
pensation for those who suffer by rea-_ 
son of oceupational disease. Conse-— 
quently there has followed the effort 
to include occupational diseases as 
being compensable. 

In 1915 the A. F. of L. convention — 
declared in favor of “compensation to 
be paid for death or illness resulting 
from occupational diseases.” 

At the present time there are twelve - 
states and the federal government that 
recognize occupational diseases as 
compensable. The federal statute in- 
cludes under the term “injury” any 
“disease proximately caused by the 
employment.” The Porto Rico law 
provides compensation for “accidents — 
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or sickness occurring because of any 
act or function inherent in their work 
or employment and while engaged 
therein and as a consequence thereof.” 
Several states designate what are oc- 
cupational diseases. 

Another development associated with 
compensation legislation is that of 
providing an opportunity of rehabili- 
tion to those injured. The federal gov- 
ernment has provided such a law for 
the rehabilitation of persons injured 
in industry, agriculture and commerce. 
This rehabilitation work is one of the 
functions of the Federal Board for Vo- 
cational Education. By the enactment 
of this law the great majority of per- 
sons injured while in federal service 
and believed to be totally disabled 
have been rehabilitated and returned 
to civil employment. 

One of the significant facts connect- 
ed with compensation legislation is 
that no state has passed a compensa- 
tion law that at first was satisfactory. 
But there is not a legislature in any 
state where a compensation law has 
been in force that has not at every ses- 
sion passed one or more beneficial 
amendments. 

In order to advance more quickly 
and to promote a greater degree of 
uniformity of compensation legislation 
the A. F. of L. has caused to be pre- 
pared a survey and report of informa- 
tion and guidance on this subject. 

This report sets forth the reasons 
that prompt organized labor in its in- 
sistence and demand for improved 
compensation laws. It also contains a 
recital of progress made in the enact- 
ment of compensation laws and in- 
cludes information, advice and guid- 
ance regarding all salient features em- 
braced in compensation legislation. 
This report is available to all trade 
unionists and is of special importance 
to those charged with the duty of im- 
proving compensation legislation. 

One of the outstanding features of 
compensation legislation is the fact 
_ that no backward steps are taken. 
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This form of beneficial legislation has 
been accepted by the people generally 
as one of the great modern legisla- 
tive achievements to protect the injur- 
ed and disabled workmen. 

(P. 3338) It is gratifying to note 
that more states are realizing that oc- 
cupational disease should be included 
among causes for compensation. Ex- 
perience has proved to the sad cost 
of the worker that a disease which is 
proximately the result of the occupa- 
tion is as deadly in its effect as though 
he had been torn or dismembered by 
a machine. Occupational diseases 
should be defined in compensation laws 
as injuries and compensable as such. 
It is for this reason that the A. F. 
of L. in 1915 declared that occupa- 
tional diseases should be considered 
as compensable and that the victim 
should have the relief so necessary, 
the same as though it had been award- 
ed because of an industrial accident. 


(P. 3834) The A. F. of L. realizes 
how unlikely it is that all states will 
adopt uniform compensation laws. 
Such action is no more to be expected 
than we might look for uniform laws 
on any of the many subjects on which 
the states have exercised their rights 
to deal with, according to the views of 
their own people. But the underlying 
principle of compensation is the same 
throughout all industry. It is a hu- 
manly devised plan whereunder some 
of the economic waste of industry can 
be compensated for. Regrettable as 
it is, the fact remains that with our 
advance in all directions that mark 
material progress we yet regard seem- 
ingly with cynical indifference the 
ever-growing list of workers killed or 
maimed in the industrial-plants of 
our country. 

The juggernaut of industrialism 
drives ruthlessly on, crushing, crip- 
pling by thousands and hundreds of 
thousands, our people. It is not be- 
cause note has not been taken of this 
dreadful sacrifice to mammon. It is 
because human flesh and blood remain 
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the cheapest commodity on the mar- 
ket, and those who are responsible for 
the failure to provide the necessary 
safeguards have made their choice. In 
their estimation, it is cheaper to get 
a new workman when the old one has 
been destroyed than it is to provide 
the appliance that might have saved 
the life or limb of the worker who 
is to be replaced. 

(1927, p. 88) Where a longshore- 
man employed in stowing freight was 
injured through the negligence of a 
hatch tender, the Supreme Court of 
the U.S. held that the term “‘seaman” 
as used in the Act of June 5, 1920, is 
flexible to cover stevedores engaged 
as the plaintiff in this case was, and 
that this statute had done away with 
the fellow servant rule. International 
Stevedore Company vs. Haverty. 


Where one is convicted of a felony 
and sentenced to prison, and thereafter 
granted permission to perform work 
on the public highways of California, 
under the direction of the State High- 
way Commission, and becomes injured, 
he is entitled to the benefits of the 
Workmen’s Compensation Act. This 
rule was adopted by the Supreme 
Court of California in the State of 
California Highway Commission vs. 
Industrial Accident Commission. 


By a decision of the Court of Civil 
Appeals of Texas, in deciding the case 
of Gordon vs. Travellers’ Insurance 
Company, compensation is refused to 
those suffering from occupational dis- 
eases. Here, Gordon was employed by 
an oil company and was required to 
stand in crude oil while performing 
his work and as a result was taken 
with a severe case of nephritis, totally 
and permanently incapacitating him. 

(P. 244) Enactment of the long- 
shoremen’s compensation law was a 
great victory for the longshoremen. 
The Supreme Court had declared pre- 
vious laws enacted by the Federal 
Congress unconstitutional. This ques- 
tion had to be met as well as oppo- 
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sition of the shipowners who contend- 
ed that the seaman should be included. 
After the bill had passed the Senate 
it was amended in the House by the 
Committee on Judiciary to include 
masters and seamen. As masters and — 
seamen are covered by the employers’ 
liability act of 1908 the seamen pro- 
tested. The House Committee on Ju- | 
diciary finally agreed to eliminate the 
masters and seamen and this made it 
possible for the bill to pass the Sen- 
ate. Unless they had been stricken 
out the Senate would not have approv- 
ed of the bill. 

The act providing compensation for 
the employees of the U.S. suffering in- 
juries. while in the performance of 
their duties was approved September — 
7, 1916. It provided that the monthly 
compensation shall be not more than 
$66.67 nor less than $33.33. The law 
was changed to increase the monthly 
compensation for total disability to 
not more than $116.16 nor less than 
$58.33. The agitation for the long- 
shoremen’s compensation act called at- 
tention to the small benefits provided 
by the federal compensation act and 
this proved a convincing argument in 
favor of increasing the rates for fed- 
eral employees injured during the 
course of their employment. 


(P. 75) The compensation bill for 
the D. C. failed of passage. 


(1928, pp. 80, 305) The Workmen’s 
Compensation Act for residents of the 
District of Columbia engaged in pri-— 
vate employment became a law. The 
Longshoremen’s Act, which is admin- 
istered by the U.S. Employes Com- 
pensation Commission, was amended 
to cover residents of the District. Com- — 
pensation insurance will be writte 
by private insurance companies. 

Since 1921 the labor organizations — 
of the District have urged the pas- 
sage of a compensation act containing 
a federal fund to pay compensation to 
victims of accidents. Friends in Con- 
gress of insurance companies fought — 
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the bill. Prior to passage of the act 
persons injured might sue in the 
courts, but as the employers had the 
three defenses—assumption of risk, 
contributory negligence, and fellow- 
servant—few ever obtained redress. 
And the little that happened to be 
obtained was eaten up by lawyers’ 
fees. 

The Central Labor Union of Wash- 
ington asked that the Longshoremen’s 
Act be amended to include residents 
of the District. This bill became a 
law. 

Much opposition has arisen because 
of the premiums charged by private 
insurance companies. The employers 
have bitterly fought a federal fund 
and demanded that compensation poli- 
cies be written by private insurance 
companies. They now see their mis- 
take and it is believed they will them- 
selves demand that Congress amend 
the act to create an exclusive federal 
fund. 

(1929, p. 92) During the past year 
North Carolina, one of the five states 
without a workmen’s compensation 
law, enacted such legislation. Florida, 
Arkansas, Mississippi and South Caro- 
lina are still lacking in such protective 
legislation. Reports from practically 
all states whose legislatures met dur- 
ing 1929 tell of progressive efforts 
being made to have workmen’s com- 
pensation laws improved. 

According to Secretary of Com- 
merce Lamont, there are approximate- 
ly 10,000,000 accidents in the United 
States every year. These he desig- 
nates as fatal, serious, or otherwise. 
The fatal accidents alone, and he 
quotes “accidents,” are close to 95,000. 
One person out of every twelve, he 
said, is injured or killed through ac- 
cidental causes every year. These ac- 
cidents are divided between: Automo- 
biles, fires, home tragedies and in- 
dustries. In a radio address on the 
subject of “Safety as a National Prob- 
lem,” he declared: “The cash value of 
human sacrifice every year—the 
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price tag on carelessness—is §$3,- 
200,000,000.” Of this tremendous 
amount, Secretary of Commerce La- 
mont “charged off in red—blood red— 
$1,000,000,000 each year” for accidents 
in industry. 

Estimates made by representatives 
of the Department of Labor give the 
following statistics of accidents in the 
mechanical industries: Killed, 20,000; 
permanent total disability, 1,627; per- 
manent partial disability, 100,000; 
temporary disability, 2,500,000, mak- 
ing a total of 2,621,627. These figures 
do not include accidents in the auto- 
mobile industry, or in agriculture, In 
fact, there are no definite figures as 
to the number of accidents. The per- 
sons who carry out the workmen’s 
compensation laws have no definite 
view as to what constitutes an acci- 
dent. What is an accident in one 
state is not an accident in another; 
but from information gathered from 
many sources it can be authoritatively 
stated that at least 3,500,000 accidents 
of all kinds occurred in all industries 
in the past year. 

These are astounding figures and 
should awaken the people of Florida, 
Arkansas, Mississippi and South Caro- 
lina to the dangers of ignoring these 
facts. 

Many improvements in compensa- 
tion laws have been made this year 
in various states. While the North 
Carolina law is not what we desired, 
it is a long step in advance, and in 
the future changes can be made that 
will more thoroughly protect the vic- 
tims of accidents in industries. 

(1931, pp. 119, 435) During the next 
two years opportunity will be present- 
ed to appeal to state legislatures to 
adopt the state insurance fund instead 
of permitting private insurance com- 
panies to continue to insure employ- 
ers under the workmen’s compensation 
laws. 

The National Convention of Insur- 
ance Commissioners has decided that 
there should be an increase in pri- 
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vate insurance rates averaging 13.4 
per cent nation wide but varying in 
individual states from no change in 
the present rate level in Iowa and 
South Dakota to an increase of 57.9 
per cent in Oklahoma. 

The A. F. of L. believes that the 
employers in the U.S. who have per- 
sistently opposed the creation of state 
compensation funds have, because of 
the excessive rates charged by pri- 
vate insurance companies, changed 
their minds and will now support leg- 
islation that will decrease the rates 
paid for such insurance. The only way 
by which a decrease can be obtained 
is through the creation of a state 
fund. 


It is admitted that the cost of ad- 
ministration in private insurance com- 
panies in this branch of insurance is 
38 per cent and more while the cost 
of the administration of the state fund 
of Ohio is only one per cent of the 
insurance funds collected by the state. 

There was never a better time than 
now to urge legislatures to adopt the 
exclusive state imsurance fund and 
prohibit private insurance companies 
from engaging in the sale of work- 
men’s compensation insurance. 

(P. 63) The decision of the national 
convention of insurance commission- 
ers to increase the rates for workmen’s 
compensation insurance is being op- 
posed in practically every state where 
advances have been asked. The rates 
for workmen’s compensation insurance 
have always been excessive because 
the cost of administration by insur- 
ance companies is excessive—in some 
cases as high as thirty-eight per cent. 
In Ohio, under the state-fund system, 
the cost of administration is only one 
per cent of the money paid in by the 
employers. 

This is an opportune time for all 
state federations of labor to urge the 
adoption of the exclusive state-fund 
plan where it is not now in effect. The 
employers in the District of Columbia 
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have complained greatly of the cost 
of workmen’s compensation insurance, 
We will endeavor in the next session 
of Congress to secure an amendment 
to the act to provide for funds to be 
administered by the District of Co- 
lumbia. 

(1932, pp. 114, 304) The E.C. re- 
ports the decision of the national con- 
vention of insurance commissioners to 
increase the rates for workmen’s com- 
pensation insurance and that the deci- 
sion is being opposed in practically 
every state where advances have been 
asked. 

The report calls attention to the 
fact that the cost of administration— 
which sometimes amounts to 38 per 
cent of the premium rates—is largely 
responsible for this demand for in- 
crease in rates. It compares this ad- 
ministration cost with the cost in Ohio 
under the state-fund system where it 
is only 1 per cent of the money paid 
in by the employers. It urges that 
this is an opportune time for all State 
Federations of Labor to urge the 
adoption of the exclusive state-fund 
plan where it is not now in effect; and 
states that the next Congress will be 
asked to enact a law providing that 
the funds shall be administered by 
the District of Columbia for all busi- 
ness arising within the District. It 
is one of the surprises of life that 
with all the facts in evidence of the 
great saving in cost to the employer 
wherever the state-fund plan is in ex- 
clusive use that he will not join with 
labor in pressing to adoption a similar 
law in every state in the nation. As 
the Council says, “this is the oppor- 
tune time.” A new spirit is abroad 
in the land and the “old order chang- 
eth.” If a renewed effort is now made 
to enact legislation of the character 
proposed the minds of our legislators 
may not be closed to facts and the 
employers may not be deaf to reason. 

(P. 403) The A. F. of L. directs the 
E.C. to initiate at the earliest possible 
moment a militant campaign with all 
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labor bodies to secure the establish- 
ment of state funds for workmen’s 
compensation insurance in each state. 

(1934, pp. 83, 372) S. 3186, intro- 
duced by Senator McCarran, provided 
for amending the Workmen’s Compen- 
sation law for the District of Colum- 
bia. When the law originally was 
considered by Congress, contractors 
all insisted that private insurance 
companies should supply insurance for 
the payment of compensation to per- 
sons injured or to the heirs of those 
killed. Since then, however, the views 
of employers have changed because 
of the excessive rates charged by the 
insurance companies, and also because 
of the further fact that a number of 
insurance companies which issued 
compensation insurance have failed. 
The bill provides for a state fund and 
is heartily supported by the con- 
tractors. 

(P. 576) Reaffirmed declaration that 
it is imperative that in each state an 
exclusive state fund should be incor- 
porated in all compensation laws. 


(1935, p. 147) Three states have 
thus far failed to enact workmen’s 
compensation legislation. They are: 
Arkansas, Mississippi and South Caro- 
lina. 

A workmen’s compensation law was 
passed in the last session of the Flori- 
da legislature. In nearly every state 
Where compensation laws are in ef- 
fect improvements were made in work- 
men’s compensation laws during the 
1935 sessions of these state legisla- 
tures. The policy of the labor move- 
ment is to secure the enactment of 
adequate compensation laws. In many 
instances, these laws are far from 
Satisfactory because of the inadequate 
compensation awards provided for. 
However, each year when legislatures 
meet amendments are offered and in 
many instances adopted. 

The A. F. of L. urges the officers 
and members of state federations of 
labor of Arkansas, Mississippi and 
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South Carolina to continue their ef- 
forts to secure the enactment of so- 
cial justice legislation of this char- 
acter. 


(P. 459) The protection of Work- 
men’s Compensation Laws, except in 
a very few instances, does not cover 
occupational diseases arising out of 
conditions of employment. 

The recent extension of such bene- 
fits in a few states, to compensate 
workers who become afflicted with sili- 
cosis and other occupational diseases, 
immediately resulted in the removal 
of large firms to neighboring states 
where workers are totally unprotected 
by compensation except in the event 
of physical accident, 

In many states, workers are forced 
to rely upon the expensive, dilatory, 
and uncertain processes of litigation 
under common law because of the re- 
fusal of private insurance companies 
to write compensation coverage for 
such employes. 

The A. F. of L. favors legislation 
that will provide: 

1. That Federal grants in aid be es- 
tablished to match appropriations for 
the conduct of state-pooled funds for 
Workmen’s Compensation to cover 
occupational accidents or diseases. 

2. That the U.S. Department of La- 
bor be requested to investigate the 
consequences of unrestricted competi- 
tion of standards among the states, 
to determine whether the citizens of 
progressive states are being penalized 
in interstate commerce by the mining 
or manufacture within states which 
afford little or no protection to the 
employes. 

3. That the U.S. Department of La- 
bor be requested to set up adequate 
standards which will safeguard the 
health of the workers involved, and 
that they be empowered to devise leg- 
islative or trade agreements which 
will cause the effective use of such 
safeguards by all firms in occupations 
involving dust hazards. 
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4. That no department of the Fed- 
eral Government, including special re- 
lief agencies, shall purchase materials 
mined, quarried, manufactured or sold 
by firms which do not maintain ade- 
quate standards which will safeguard 
the workers involved. 


(P. 491) Announcement was made 
that South Carolina had enacted a 
workmen’s compensation law. 


(1936, pp. 139, 440) South Carolina 
has enacted a workmen’s compensation 
law, which leaves only two states, Ar- 
kansas and Mississippi, which have 
not passed this character of social 
justice legislation. In conformity with 
the action of the 1935 convention, na- 
tional and international unions having 
locals in those two states were re- 
quested to urge their respective locals 
to give every aid in securing this leg- 
islation. 

Most interesting in present day de- 
velopments in this field is the gradual 
extension of coverage to occupational 
diseases. Sixteen states now compen- 
sate for some occupational diseases. 
Those which have coverage for all are 
California, Connecticut, Massachusetts, 
Missouri, New York, North Dakota, 
and Wisconsin. Rhode Island compen- 
sates for thirty diseases, Minnesota 
for twenty-three, North Carolina for 
twenty-five, Ohio for twenty-one, and 
New Jersey for thirteen. Those states 
which compensate for silicosis are 
California, Connecticut, Illinois, Ken- 
tucky, Massachusetts, Missouri, New 
York, North Carolina, North Dakota, 
West Virginia and Wisconsin. 

It is important that insurance 
against occupational disease be ac- 
companied by fact-finding studies 
whose purpose is to discover means 
of reducing the incidence of the dis- 
ease. 

Industrial hygiene units have been 
set up, either in the Department of 
Health or in the Department of La- 
bor, in fifteen states, financed in part 
with social security funds. These 
units are equipped to make studies 
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of occupational disease hazards, and 
are created for the purpose of assist- 
ing labor departments in discovering 
and correcting dangerous conditions 
in industry. We urge that such units — 
be set up in the remaining states and 
that wherever possible they be lo- 
cated under the jurisdiction of the 
departments of labor. In general, 
the A. F. of L. urges increased ap- 
propriations to labor departments and 
health departments for this purpose. 
Furthermore, it urges its affiliated un- 
ions, city central bodies and state fed- 
erations of labor constantly to press 
for the practical application of the 
results of these studies to the end 
that the human toll exacted by indus- 
trial diseases be diminished. 


The recommendation to the 1985 
convention that the government should 
pay a share of the state compensation 
to victims of injury and occupational 
disease in industry was considered and 
it is believed that a satisfactory law 
to that effect can be enacted in the 
next session of Congress. This would 
affect only states that have state pool 
funds. 


(Silicosis) — (1936, p. 1384) The fact 
that 476 men died and 1,500 others 
are approaching death from silicosi 
contracted in constructing the Hawks 
Nest Tunnel at Gauley Bridge, Wes 
Virginia, has aroused the country. It 
has also brought to light the number — 
of deaths from this malady. Silicosis 
has been a dreaded foe of all under- 
ground workers. It is an occupational 
disease. It creates a form of tuber- 
culosis by the inhalation of silica an 
dust containing parts of silica whi 
is a quartz crystal. 

While the deaths had been accumu- 
lating for several years at the Hawks 
Nest Tunnel, they were not made 
known until early this year. It was 
then found that many deaths were oc- 
curring throughout the U.S. wherever 
persons were engaged in underground 
work. ° 

The A. F. of L. has called upon all 
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state federations of labor to urge the 
legislatures to include compensation 
for occupational diseases in compensa- 
tion laws where they are not already 
incorporated. A victim of silicosis 
in Illinois obtained a $20,000 verdict 
in a damage suit, but the Supreme 
Court declared the law unconstituonal. 
The Ohio Supreme Court also refused 
payment of compensation to a victim 
of silicosis because it was not included 
in the list of occupational diseases. 

A resolution was introduced in the 
House of Representatives calling for 
the appointment of a Congressional 
committee to ascertain the facts re- 
lating to the health of workers em- 
ployed in the construction and main- 
tenance of public utilities. An inves- 
tigation of the Hawks Nest Tunnel 
tragedy was made but the contractors 
who were responsible refused to ap- 
pear and testify. The object of the in- 
vestigation was to obtain information 
that would aid in securing state laws 
providing that silicosis is an occupa- 
tional disease. 

Two important bills were passed by 
the New York legislature. One of 
them appropriated $100,000 to aid the 
State Labor Department in the pre- 
vention of silicosis and other dust dis- 
eases. The other appropriated $50,- 
000 over a five-year period, beginning 
July 1, to study control and preven- 
tion of silicosis and other diseases 
contracted by inhaling dust. The bills 
were signed by the governor. 


(Silicosis and Dust Diseases)— 
(1944, p. 427) Two resolutions, Nos. 
91 and 97, were introduced in the 
convention calling for the extension 
of workmen’s compensation to cover 
workers affected by silicosis and dust 
diseases. The convention unanimous- 
ly adopted the following recommenda- 
tion to meet the objectives of the reso- 
lutions: 

Resolutions 91 and 97 are identical 
and request the American Federation 
to use all available facilities to have 
enacted in the various states uniform 
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laws for the prevention of silicosis and 
dust diseases and for payment of com- 
pensation to workers suffering from 
such diseases in amounts equal at least 
to the present maximum. 

Your committee recommends that 
these resolutions be referred to the 
Executive Council with instructions 
to confer with State Federations of 
Labor for the purpose of drafting a 
model compensation law to be intro- 
duced in each state legislature 


(1937, p. 180) Reports from a num- 
ber of states show that many amend- 
ments to workmen’s compensation 
laws were enacted this year. 

Progress toward more complete 
coverage of occupational diseases was 
made through the enactment of laws 
in five states (Delaware, Indiana, 
Michigan, Pennsylvania, and Wash- 
ington). All of these laws provide 
for specific or enumerated coverage, 
instead of blanket or general cover- 
age. All but Delaware provide com- 
pensation for silicosis, though the 
Washington provision is badly worded 
and may therefore fail to achieve the 
desired result. 

A vicious measure, bringing silicosis 
under the occupational disease law on 
terms more favorable to the insurance 
companies than to the workers, was 
passed by both houses in Rhode 
Island; but the Governor was prevail- 
ed upon, after protests from the Presi- 
dent of the A. F. of L., to veto it. The 
bill contained features which have 
cropped up again and again in state 
bills and against which state federa- 
tions of labor sponsoring occupational 
disease legislation should be on their 
guard. 

These features are: (1) Provision 
for a board of part-time medical ref- 
erees, who are drawn from private 
practice and allowed to continue such 
practice on the side, in whom is vested 
final power to decide who is, and who 
is not, eligible for silicosis compensa- 
tion; (2) extremely limited compen- 
sation and inadequate medical care 
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provisions even for those cases that 
get by the medical board; (3) failure 
to compensate for partial disability, 
which usually precedes total disability 
or death, and may be long drawn out 
and costly to the worker and his de- 
pendents. 

Another restrictive feature which 
is objectionable to Labor in the occu- 
pational disease bill in Michigan “per- 
mits” workers who have been expos- 
ed to a silica hazard, within four 
months after the Act takes effect, to 
waive their compensation benefits un- 
der the new occupational disease law. 
This makes it possible, under threat 
of discharge, to disqualify all who 
have been working at dusty trades and 
to get rid at one stroke of the entire 
“accrued liability” problem. 

Pennsylvania provides a different 
and much more desirable solution to 
this problem. The Commonwealtth of 
Pennsylvania assumes over a 10-year 
period part of the cost of paying com- 
pensation for those cases in which dis- 
ability develops only after exposure 
of five years or more. Whenever a 
silicosis bill is up for consideration 
great stress is laid by insurance com- 
panies and employers upon the pro- 
hibitive cost to the industry of ade- 
quate care and compensation. Expe- 
rience in such states as Wisconsin, 
New York, and the Province of On- 
tario indicates that the actual cost is 
far from “prohibitive,” and that the 
“accrued liability” problem is much 
exaggerated. 

At the present time 21 states and 
the District of Columbia provide oc- 
cupational disease compensation, but 
only nine of the laws are of the 
blanket coverage type advocated by 
the A. F. of L. In 16 jurisdictions 
compensation is payable, though often 
at a reduced scale of benefits and 
after many legal obstacles. In New 
York the insurance companies have 
collected many thousands of dollars 
of additional premiums based upon an 
alleged increased hazard, yet in two 
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years only two awards for silicosis 
have been made. 


Substantial increases in compensa- 
tion payments were secured this year 
for workers injured in the course of 
their employment in Georgia, New 
Hampshire, New Mexico, Ohio, Penn- 
sylvania, and South Carolina, by in- 
creasing the minimum or the maxi- 
mum or the percentage of wages al- 
lowed. Eight states extended their 
medical care provisions; four reduced 
the waiting period; and nine brought 
additional employments or processes 
under the Workmen’s Compensation 
Act. Regulation of fees charged by 
physicians or attorneys, or both, was 
provided in Georgia, Montana, Texas, 
and West Virginia. 


(P. 311) Particular attention is 
called to the actions of a number of 
casualty insurance companies operat- 
ing in workmen’s compensation fields 
in various states in insisting upon 
physical examinations of employes in 
industries causing silicosis, since the 
enactment of silicosis compensation 
laws, and recommends that in all 
states in which workmen’s compensa- 
tion is provided for silicosis, state 
federations of labor should insist that 
if physical examinations of employes 
are to take place to demonstrate the 
incidence and reveal the prevalence of 
silicosis in certain industries or occu- 
pations, that such examinations shall 
be made by either the state depart- 
ment of health or the body administer- 
ing the workmen’s compensation law, 
and that such examinations shall not 
reveal the personality of the em- 
ployes so examined. 


We believe that a report on this 
subject would not be complete without 
calling attention to the fact that in 
those states having state insurance 
funds, and in which the payments of 
workmen’s compensation are paid 
from such funds, that the profit mo- 
tive which actuates casualty insurance 
companies to follow the course they 
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are now pursuing in respect to sili- 
cosis examinations, does not occur. 

All state federations of labor 
should urge upon their legislatures to 
create state funds exclusively for the 
workmen’s compensation. 


(Building Trades)—(1938, pp. 166, 
548) S. 531, a bill to provide compen- 
sation for disability or death result- 
ing from injury to employes of con- 
tractors on federal public buildings 
and public works was introduced in the 
United States Senate, reported favor- 
ably and passed March 25. The House 
referred the bill to the Judiciary Com- 
mittee, but no report was made to the 
House. 

At the present time in many of the 
states the workers on federal public 
buildings are not protected by state 
workmen’s compensation acts. The 
bill provided that contractors on fed- 
eral public buildings shall, before 
commencing work on the contract, 
provide for securing the payment of 
compensation and the furnishing of 
other benefits to employes under pro- 
visions of the Longshoremen’s and 
Harbor Workers’ Compensation Act. 
The contractor shall maintain in full 
force and effect during the term of his 
contract, and while employes are en- 
gaged in work performed under such 
contract, the security for the payment 
of such compensation and other ben- 
efits. It also provides that where the 
contract is to be performed within a 
state having a workmen’s compensa- 
tion law and employes are eligible to 
such benefits, the contractor shall be 
deemed to have satisfied such condi- 
tions if before beginning work he se- 
cures the payment of workmen’s com- 
pensation benefits under such state 
workmen’s compensation law. Failure 
to comply with such conditions shall 
be deemed a breach of contract and a 
violation of the Act. Contractors must 
also require subcontractors to provide 
and maintain protection of the em- 
ployes to the extent provided in the 
Act. Any violation on the part of the 
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subcontractors or other persons to 
maintain such protection shall be 
deemed a breach of contract. Penal- 
ties for violation of the Act shall be 
a fine of $1,000 or imprisonment for 
not more than one year, or both. The 
A. F. of L. will endeavor to have the 
bill introduced in the next Congress, 
as it is of the utmost importance to 
the building trades. 


(Pp. 168, 548) The 75th Congress 
made a number of amendments to cer- 
tain sections of the Longshoremen’s 
and Harbor Workers’ Compensation 
Act in order to clarify the provisions. 

Among them are amendments rede- 
fining the term “child”; authorizing 
the deputy commissioner to waive the 
requirement, under which a physician 
furnishing medical treatment, in order 
to recover the cost of such treatment 
from the employer, to make a report 
of the injury and treatment; provid- 
ing for the construction of the term 
“wage-earning capacity” as applied to 
certain cases of partial disability and 
to remove the ambiguity with respect 
to the applicability of the provisions 
for additional 20 per cent compensa- 
tion when there is a default in the 
payment of compensation under the 
terms of an award. 

More teeth are put into the penal 
provisions for the failure to secure the 
payment of compensation. Under the 
amendment it is possible to enforce 
the penalties for such failure against 
certain officers of a corporation, who 
are made jointly and severally liable 
with the corporation, for any com- 
pensation or other benefit that may 
accrue under the Act. In particular, 
liability with respect to fine or im- 
prisonment is imposed upon such offi- 
cers. Also, it is now an-offense to 
transfer, sell, encumber, assign, or in 
any manner dispose of, conceal, secrete 
or destroy any property by an em- 
ployer with an intent to avoid the pay- 
ment of compensation under the Act 
after one of its employes has been 
injured. 
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(Pp. 175, 548) Through a complica- 
tion of misunderstandings, the Missis- 
sippi1 Legislature failed to pass a 
workmen’s compensation law. The bill 
exempted employes of railroad organ- 
izations. However, the report was cir- 
culated that it would not protect the 
interests of the railroad men and they 
refused to support the measure. This 
caused its defeat. When a bill of that 
nature is introduced in the Mississippi 
Legislature again copies should be 
sent to the various railroad organiza- 
tions in order that no such misunder- 
standings as occurred on the bill in- 
troduced this year will occur. 

Arkansas is the only other state 
that has not yet adopted this meritori- 
ous legislation. The Constitution of 
Arkansas prohibits the legislature 
appropriating funds for death or in- 
jury from accidents. On account of 
this clause it was necessary to initi- 
ate a petition in order to place on the 
ballot this fall the question of a 
change in the constitution which will 
make such a law possible. Sufficient 
signatures were obtained and the peo- 
ple will vote upon the question in 
November. 

Both employes and employers are 
earnestly seeking compensation legis- 
lation. The opposition appears to come 
from persons who are securing larger 
terms for so-called damage suit cases. 
These persons are known as “ambu- 
lance chasers.” It is hoped that the 
petition for a change in the consti- 
tution will succeed and the next legis- 
lature will pass a workmen’s com- 
pensation law. 

(Occupational Diseases) — (1939, p. 
156) In reporting on this subject, the 
E.C. submitted the following account 
of progress achieved in securing en- 
actment of better workmen’s compen- 
sation laws: 

At last Arkansas achieved a work- 
men’s compensation law—only, how- 
ever, to have its operation suspended 
until such time as a popular referen- 
dum can be held. The law is on the 
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whole a good one, compulsory for pri- 
vate employers of five or more, with 
some exceptions, and providing com- 
pensation for a schedule of occupa- 
tional diseases as well as for acci- 
dental injuries, on a fairly liberal 
scale. There are, however, a number 
of defects including the numerical ex- 
emption, the fact that it is to be 
administered outside of the labor de- 
partment, the schedule instead of 
blanket coverage of occupational dis- 
ease, and the medical board provision. 
Idaho and Maryland also enacted oc- 
cupational disease compensation laws, 


bringing the total number of such 


laws to 25. 

A number of these newly enacted 
occupational disease laws carry pro- 
visions of doubtful benefit to workers. 
The insurance companies have been 
actively promoting a type of bill that 
places the controlling authority in a 
medical board, a provision which has 
this year been incorporated in the 


4 


laws of Arkansas, Maryland, Idaho 


and Pennsylvania. Advisory medical 


opinions, furnished by impartial ex- 
perts paid by the state are one thing. 


Binding decisions by a board of doc- 


tors who are not full-time state em- 
ployes, but who are permitted to prac- 
tice and do practice for insurance 
companies and employers, is quite an- 


other thing. A much more liberal and — 


realistic interpretation of a compen- 
sation law is to be expected when 


claims are decided by lay referees, 


aided and guided but not superseded 


by medical experts. 


While organized labor in the states 
has year after year carried on a battle 
to extend the coverage of compensa- 
tion laws and to liberalize the benefits, 
hostile interests (led by insurance 
companies) have been undermining 
the administrative sections of these 
laws, thus indirectly but effectively 


depriving workers of the very rights 


that have been won. While these pro- 
visions are often so obscure that slight 
changes may seem comparatively 
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harmless, recent experiences point to 
the need for careful scrutiny. The 
insurance lobby has shown itself re- 
peatedly willing to trade small in- 
ereases in benefits for procedural 
amendments whose significance is not 
easily apparent. Thus in Pennsylvania, 
an increase in the percentage of week- 
ly wage was “traded” for other 
amendments to the law which more 
than counterbalance this supposed 
gain, and interpose many legal tech- 
nicalities between the claimant and 
his award. The Pennsylvania worker 
who is injured after the new law took 
effect may lose his rights under the 
Act entirely, simply because he has 
failed to file formal notice of the acci- 
dent even though the employer had 
full knowledge of the accident and the 
injury. The employer or carrier is no 
longer penalized for persuading the 
worker to agree to a lump-sum com- 
mutation which is actually in viola- 
tion of the Act. The Department of 
Labor and Industry is barred from 
assisting the claimant who has signed 
an incomplete agreement and failed 
to secure his full rights under the 
Act. Widows and dependents will lose 
very large sums—amounting in some 
cases to 80 per cent or more, of the 
death benefits formerly paid—because 
of a new provision which deducts 
sums paid to the disabled worker dur- 
ing his lifetime, from the death bene- 
fit. In presenting his claim and ar- 
guing his case through the maze of 
confusing new legal language, the 
worker is now also deprived of the 
right to be represented by a member 
of a labor organization. Obviously, 
the chief gainers under the new law 
are the lawyers, the doctors, and the 
insurance companies. These, and other 
amendments, are of a type that are 
being promoted under the guise of in- 
nocent changes intended to simplify 
the compensation laws and reduce 
costs. 


(P. 385) The convention unani- 
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mously adopted the committee recom- 
mendations as follows: 

In that portion of the Executive 
Council’s Report captioned, ‘“Work- 
men’s Compensation and Occupational 
Disease,” your committee recommends 
aggressive action with a view to rem- 
edying lax interpretations in existing 
workmen’s compensation laws, so as to 
fully protect the right of the worker, 
and the further recommendation that 
the laws be administered by the labor 
department, or a commission created 
specifically for this purpose, one mem- 
ber to represent Labor, the member 
to be recommended by the state fed- 
eration of labor. Your committee fur- 
ther recommends to the state federa- 
tions of labor that they continue in 
their endeavor to secure complete cov- 
erage under these laws, and the 
establishment of a state fund for the 
payment of all benefits under the 
Workmen’s Compensation Act. 


(P. 194) Although the state work- 
men’s compensation laws antedate the 
Social Security Act by many years, 
they are properly a part of the secu- 
rity program. Security for the worker 
means steady income, protection 
against the calamities which threaten 
that income, whether accident, illness, 
unemployment or old age. In reor- 
ganizing and enlarging the whole pro- 
gram of social security the states need 
to improve the workmen’s compensa- 
tion laws, especially in expanding 
their scope to all industrial diseases, 
in eliminating private-profit com- 
panies from the compensation busi- 
ness, and in placing administration of 
the laws under state departments of 
labor or industrial commissions on 
which Labor is represented. The 
worker affected by an occupational 
disease needs to have technical in- 
formation on the conditions of work 
constituting the exposure to hazard 
which he cannot secure for himself to 
prove his claim. If the administra- 
tion were entrusted to departments of 
labor the necessary information would 
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be available and the worker would get 
his just compensation. 


We must make renewed efforts in 
every state to get revisions of the 
workmen’s compensation laws to in- 
clude all types of industrial disability, 
from disease as well as accident. The 
term “injury” should not be confined 
to accidents and a specific list of oc- 
cupational diseases but should be in- 
elusive of all injuries resulting from 
the occupation. If the compensation 
laws are so revised that the cost of 
injury properly attributable to indus- 
try is compensated by it, the expan- 
sion of general disability insurance to 
care for the other workers temporarily 
or permanently disabled can more 
easily be included under the unem- 
ployment compensation or old age in- 
surance laws. 


We should look ultimately to incor- 
porating the workmen’s compensation 
laws into a coordinated federal-state 
system with adequate federal stand- 
ards governing the payment of bene- 
fits. It is particularly desirable both 
in the interests of honest payment of 
benefits and of economy that a single 
government insurance agency in each 
state carry the insurance. It has been 
sufficiently demonstrated that private- 
profit companies charge excessive 
rates and make it difficult for the 
worker to receive fair treatment. In 
all parts of the program affecting so- 
cial security the profit motive should 
be excluded from operation. The in- 
terests of the beneficiaries and rea- 
sonable economy in handling the 
funds should be the dominant con- 
sideration. 


(P. 633) The Executive Council in 
its annual report to the convention 
recommended that eventually work- 
men’s compensation legislation should 
be coordinated with the national so- 
cial security plan, to improve stand- 
ards of security for workers and for 
administrative simplicity and economy. 


The convention concurred in the 
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suggestion of the Executive Council 
in the following statement: 

. workmen’s compensation which 
was our first step in a social security 
program, should be advanced and co- 
ordinated with provisions against 
other emergencies. 

(1940, p. 127) Stock and mutual 
insurance companies are continuing 
their efforts to prevent the spread of 
state funds, especially the establish- 
ment of such funds as the exclusive 
insurers for workmen’s compensation. 
It has been repeatedly demonstrated 
that a much larger percent of the 
premium paid goes to compensate in- 
jured workers under the single gov- 
ernment fund than under private in- 
surance agencies. 

There is a growing tendency for 
private insurance companies to fight 
the payment of benefits and for courts 
to give technical rulings preventing 
the payment of benefits which in all 
equity should be paid. The employer 
pays the premiums to protect his 
workers when they suffer industrial 
injuries. Neither the employer nor 
the worker is benefited by too narrow 
and technical interpretation of the 
laws. Only the insurance company 
profits by the worker’s misfortune. 
We recommend that legislatures take 
action to amend the laws to achieve 
the true intention of workmen’s com- 
pensation. We urge especially the re- 
placement of private insurers by sin- 
gle state funds which will not have 
a selfish interest in preventing fair 
treatment of injured workers. 

(P. 562) Your Executive Council — 
warns of the continued opposition of 
stock and mutual insurance com- 
panies to state workmen’s compensa- 
tion funds, and the growing tendency 
of private insurance companies to — 
fight the payment of benefit claims. ~ 

We recommend that the Federation © 
and its affiliated unions renew their 
efforts to promote the real purpose 
of workmen’s compensation by cclaiell 


ing legislation which will preclude 
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narrow, technical interpretations of 
the laws to the detriment of injured 
workers, and will replace private in- 
surers by single state funds. 


(Exclusive State Funds Recom- 
mended)—(P. 380) Convention com- 
mended states which had succeeded in 
having improved their compensation 
laws and urged all state federations 
to be ever watchful in endeavoring to 
improve and strengthen their existing 
workmen’s compensation laws, and en- 
deavor to have established laws pro- 
viding for exclusive state funds. 


(Washington State)—(1942, p. 624) 
The A. F. of L. was requested, 
through Res. 138, to oppose a bill to 
provide for the refund of several mil- 
lions of dollars collected by the State 
of Washington as taxes, thus elimi- 
nating the payment of workmen’s 
compensation in the State of Wash- 
ington. The resolution was referred 
to the Executive Council for investi- 
gation and appropriate action. 


(1943, p. 89) At the conclusion of 
the section of the E.C. Report under 
this title (covering state legislation in 
this field) the following program was 
included: 

Despite the outstanding improve- 
ments achieved this year in work- 
men’s compensation laws, only a be- 
ginning has been made. Organized 
labor cannot relax its efforts in this 
field until the following goals have 
been reached by every state: (1) com- 
pulsory coverage for all industrial 
accidents and diseases; (2) commis- 
sion or board administration; (3) in- 
surance by exclusive state funds; (4) 
unlimited hospital and medical care; 
(5) benefits of not less than two- 
thirds of wages payable during entire 
period of disability; and (6) estab- 
lishment of second-injury and re- 
habilitation funds. 

(P. 377) We urge state federations 
of labor to follow the example set... 
to the end that all states may have 
a uniformity of law giving the great- 
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est protection and benefit to the 
worker. 

In conclusion your committee re- 
peats its warning that the greatest 
possible interest should be taken in 
all laws introduced in state legisla- 
tures which would have for their pur- 
pose the detrimental restrictions of 
labor unions or protective labor laws, 
or the setting aside of any existing 
laws under the guise of the war emer- 
gency, which would render them in- 
effective and weak. We should resist 
vigorously restrictive legislation and 
press unceasingly for remedial and 
beneficial legislation. 

Your committee calls to the atten- 
tion of all national and international 
unions as well as the American Fed- 
eration of Labor the necessity of all 
local unions being affiliated with the 
various state federations of labor. 
This is essential to the defense of 
Labor in procuring favorable legisla- 
tion in the legislatures of their re- 
spective states and would supply the 
necessary cooperation to foster the 
enactment of laws beneficial to the 
workers. 

(1944, p. 428) Res. 96: 

Whereas — The workmen’s com- 
pensation laws in the several states 
are not uniform and vary in the 
amounts of weekly benefits paid and 
total amounts paid for injuries and 
death, and 

Whereas—Montana is one of the 
few states where the total compensa- 
tions paid for injuries and death, are 
high, runnning from $8,400 for deaths, 
up to $10,500, for total permanent dis- 
ability, and running up to 500 weeks 
for total permanent disabilities, and 

Whereas—Labor in Montana is con- 
tinually confronted with attempts to 
amend the compensation law by low- 
ering its standards to meet the stand- 
ards of the neighboring states, and 

Whereas—Such attempts, if success- 
ful, are detrimental to the welfare of 
Labor, therefore, be it 
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Resolved—That the Executive Coun- 
cil of the American Federation of La- 
bor be requested to circularize the sev- 
eral states urging them to amend 
their workmen’s compensation laws so 
they be uniform and standardized up- 
wards, looking toward the benefit of 
the workers 

This resolution calls upon the Ex- 
ecutive Council to take steps to bring 
about uniform compensation laws in 
the various states with benefits equal 
at least to the present maximum. 

Your committee recommends that 
this resolution be referred to the Ex- 
ecutive Council for appropriate action, 
and it is also recommended that con- 
sideration be given to securing the 
enactment of a federal workmen’s 
compensation law. 


(1946, p. 606) While the ultimate 
goal of the American Federation of 
Labor is a comprehensive, unified sys- 
tem of social insurance, it is recog- 
nized that workmen’s compensation— 
the oldest of the social insurances in 
America—is embodied in separate 
state laws. These laws vary widely in 
the protection they afford wage earn- 
ers and a review of their effectiveness 
is long overdue. The American Fed- 
eration of Labor favors for all states: 

1. Compulsory insurance under work- 
men’s compensation laws, covering all 
workers without exception. 

2. Coverage by exclusive state funds, 
eliminating the profit motive from a 
program designed to give protection 
to workers and their families. 

3. Maximum weekly benefits suffi- 
cient in amount to support the worker 
and his family during incapacity due 
to injury without his having to rely 
on additional aid from public or pri- 
vate charity. (Present maximum ben- 
efits of $15.00 to $20.00 per week ex- 
isting in many states fail to meet this 
standard.) 

4. Full coverage for every type of 
industrial disease with no lesser pay- 
ments in cases of disability from dis- 
ease than from injury. 
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5. Effective enforcement of accident 
prevention laws and regulations by 
every available means. 


6. The establishment of workmen’s 
compensation committees in each 
state federation of labor which, with 
the aid of competent legal experts, 
will study their state laws and assist 
in carrying out the above principles 
by: (a) proposing and supporting 
legislation to improve their laws, (b) 
keeping in touch with workmen’s com: 
pensation commissions to see that ad 
ministration is on a high level and the 
rights of workers protected, (c) co 
operating with the U.S. Department 
of Labor and with the American Fed- 
eration of Labor in creating more u 
formity in the workmen’s compensa- 
tion laws and eliminating special pro: 
visions which favor employers, such 
as reduced amounts for silicosis cases, 
unusual proof for hernia cases, wai 
ers, etc., and (d) cooperating with 
rehabilitation agencies. 

(1948, p. 419) The convention adopt- 
ed recommendation of the committee 
reporting on lLongshoremen’s ane 
Harbor Workers’ Compensation Act 
(June 24, 1948) and “urged state fed- 
erations of labor to use this Act as a 
precedent to amend their state work 
men’s compensation acts.” 

(1951, pp. 351, 513) Res. 105 called 
upon the A. F. of L. to prepare and 
present to Congress suitable legi 
tion providing for workmen’s com- 
pensation coverage for all occupa- 
tional diseases. 


(1953, pp. 202, 688) Included in th 
E.C. Report on state legislation, 
a report on workmen’s compensat 
The convention adopted its committee 
report on the subject: 

During the past year many sta 
have made improvements in th 
workmen’s compensation legislation. 
However, these laws still rem 
basically inadequate to meet the ne 
of workers whose earning capacity | 
so quickly become impaired or 
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stroyed by occupational accidents and 
diseases. Each state federation of 
labor should conduct a detailed study 
of the workmen’s compensation laws 
and develop a specific program for 
improvements in the workmen’s com- 
pensation statutes in their respective 
states. We ask that the American 
Federation of Labor provide increased 
and improved services to guide and 
assist our state federations in this 
work. 


(1954, pp. 413, 487) Res, 113: 
Whereas—There are untold thou- 
sands of workers in industry ranging 
from the drop forge and boiler shops 
to the textile mills and lumber mills 
who are suffering from permanent 
damage to one of their most valued 
possessions, namely, their hearing, 
with little or no chance of recovery 
and little or no chance of compensa- 
tion under existing workmen’s com- 
pensation laws, and 
Whereas—Because of the lack of 
necessity for compensation payments, 
industry pays little heed to the situa- 
tion and takes no steps to abate hear- 
ing-damaging noise in the factories 
and mills so that the list of persons 
with permanent, partial and _ total 
hearing loss grows tremendously, and 
Whereas—Loss of this important 
member of the senses subjects the per- 
son to greater danger of life and 
limb, deprives him of many of the 
enjoyments of social and family life 
and creates for him much embarrass- 
ment in his daily associations, and 
Whereas—The International Broth- 
erhood of Boilermakers, Iron Ship 
Builders, Blacksmiths, Forgers and 
Helpers has conducted wide studies in 
this matter and has taken official ac- 
tion at its last convention to vigor- 
ously promote legislative enactment 
in all states to provide corrective and 
compensatory measures, realizing full 
well that the cost of compensation 
will compel employers to institute 
noise abatement programs and engi- 
neering processes that will conserve 
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the hearing of millions of workers, 
therefore, be it 

Resolved—That the American Fed- 
eration of Labor in convention assem- 
bled take official cognizance of this 
serious situation, by instituting a na- 
tional movement of corrective and 
compensatory legislation and by tak- 
ing such steps as may be deemed ex- 
pedient to compel noise abatement 
programs in industry, and be it 
further 

Resolved—That copies of this reso- 
lution be supplied to all state federa- 
tions of labor and international unions 
with the urge that these organizations 
exert their utmost influence to bring 
about accomplishment of the purposes 
of this resolution. 

(Workmen’s Compensation Commis- 
sion) (U.S. Employees) — (1939, p. 
420) Continued support of U.S. Em- 
ployees Compensation Commission was 
pledged through Res. 70 as follows: 

Resolved—That this 59th Conven- 
tion of the American Federation of 
Labor reaffirms its approval of the 
commission and the manner in which 
it has administered the laws under 
its jurisdiction; and be it further 

Resolved—That the American Fed- 
eration of Labor reaffirms its stand 
for the preservation of the present 
form of administration of the Federal 
Workmen’s Compensation laws by 
maintaining the United States Em- 
ployees’ Compensation Commission as 
an independent establishment; and be 
it further 

Resolved—That a copy of this reso- 
lution be transmitted to the President 
of the United States and to all mem- 
bers of Congress. 

(1948, p. 410) Res. 43, unanimously 
adopted as follows: 

Whereas—The United States Hm- 
ployees’ Compensation Commission 
was originally established largely at 
the urging of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor to administer the work- 
men’s compensation law covering gov- 
ernment employees and since it has 
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subsequently been charged with the 
duty of administering federal work- 
men’s compensation laws applicable 
to longshoremen and other harbor 
workers in private industry, workmen 
in private employment in the District 
of Columbia; and the large body of 
workmen employed on federal emer- 
gency projects, and 

Whereas—The United States Em- 
ployees’ Compensation Commission 
since its establishment has consistent- 
ly performed its important functions 
in a humane and sympathetic manner 
that reflects credit on the system of 
administration of workmen’s com- 
pensation legislation by an independ- 
ent bi-partisan commission, and 

Whereas—The increase in the num- 
ber of employees now within the scope 
of federal workmen’s compensation 
laws and the possible extension of such 
laws to other employments within 
federal jurisdiction makes the admin- 
istration of these laws a matter of 
greater interest to the American Fed- 
eration of Labor, therefore, be it 

Resolved—That the American Fed- 
eration of Labor reaffirm its stand for 
the preservation of the present form 
of administration of the federal work- 
men’s compensation laws by main- 
taining the United States Employees’ 
Compensation Commission as an inde- 
pendent establishment, and be it 
further 

Resolved—That the Executive Coun- 
cil be instructed to request that the 
U.S. Employees’ Compensation Com- 
mission, its records, and functions, be 
returned to the national capital at the 
earliest practicable date, and be it 
further 

Resolved—That a copy of this reso- 
lution be transmitted to the President 
of the United States and to all mem- 
bers of Congress. 

(1940, p. 411) The U.S. Employees’ 
Compensation Commission was origi- 
nally established largely at the urg- 
ing of the A. F. of L. to administer 
the workmen’s compensation law cov- 
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ering government employees, and its 
field subsequently extended to cover 
similar laws applicable to longshore- 
men and other harbor workers in pri- 
vate industry, workmen in private em- 
ployment in the District of Columbia; — 
and the large body of workmen em- 
vloyed on federal emergency projects. — 
The A. F. of L. subsequently formally — 
approved the commission and the 
manner in which it has performed its 
duties. The 1940 Convention reaffirmed 
approval of the A. F. of L. of the com- 
mission and its administration of the 
laws with which it is entrusted. The 
A. F. of L. further reaffirmed its — 
stand calling for the maintenance of — 
the commission as an independent 
establishment. 


(1944, p. 469) Res. 7 was unani- 
mously adopted as follows: 


Whereas—The United States Em- 
ployees’ Compensation Commission — 
was originally established largely at 
the urging of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor to administer the work- 
men’s compensation law covering 
government employees and since it 
has subsequently been charged with 
the duty of administering federal 
workmen’s compensation laws applic- 
able to longshoremen and other har- 
bor workers in private industry, work- 
men in private employment in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia and the large body — 
of workmen employed on federal 
emergency projects and ‘ 

Whereas—The increase in the num- 
ber of employees now within the scope 
of federal workmen’s compensation 
laws and the possible extension of 
such laws to other employments with- 
in federal jurisdiction makes the ad- 
ministration of these laws a matter 
of greater interest to the American 
Federation of Labor, therefore, be it 

Resolved—That the American Fed- 
eration of Labor reaffirms its stand 
for the preservation of the present 
form of administration of the federal 
workmen’s compensation laws by 
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maintaining the United States Em- 
ployees’ Compensation Commission as 
an independent establishment, and be 
it further 

Resolved—That the Executive Coun- 
cil be instructed to request that the 
U.S. Employees’ Compensation Com- 
mission, its records, and functions be 
returned to the national capital at 
the earliest practicable date, and be it 
further 

Resolved—That a copy of this reso- 
lution be transmitted to the President 
of the United States and to all mem- 
bers of Congress. 


Works Progress Administration — 
(1936, p. 645) The E.C. is directed to 
petition the Works Progress Admin- 
istration for an immediate ruling pro- 
viding for sick leave and vacations 
with pay for all Works Progress Ad- 
ministration workers. 


(P. 596) Under the so-called ‘“Se- 
curity Wage” many local officials un- 
der the WPA, either through a lack 
of understanding or favoritism have 
attempted to advance men into trades 
without the proper care so necessary 
to the training of apprenticeship for 
skilled craftsmen. In the employment 
of all skilled workers under the WPA 
there be a bona fide board set up for 
the examination of such mechanics as 
employed, into the fitness of these 
mechanics for the prospective assign- 
ments and that such board consist of 
one (1) member of the craft so exam- 
ined, one (1) employer of recognized 
standing in the community, and one 
(1) representative of the WPA service 
engineering department, and that only 
men passed by these be employed on 
skilled work to the end that the goy- 
ernment receive the proper grade of 
work in its respective endeavors. 

(1939, p. 169) The Executive Coun- 
cil reported on the work of the WPA 
and other relief employment projects 
in a special section of its annual report 
under this title. The report closed 
| with the following: 
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The review of these facts makes 
clear the enormous extent of the un- 
employment and relief problem still to 
be solved. Continued lag in industrial 
and trade activity with the resulting 
unemployment make necessary con- 
tinued provision for those who are 
dependent on some form of public as- 
sistance in order to be able to survive. 
We have seen that work relief on 
WPA projects has constituted the 
largest single instrumentality of such 
assistance. It has also been noted that 
70 per cent of this activity was devoted 
to construction which, given the desig- 
nation of ‘work relief,” has actually 
represented one of the largest known 
programs of public works that has 
ever been undertaken by any nation. 
We believe it is important to recognize 
that such public works programs, in- 
volving thus far the construction and 
repair of nearly 80,000 public build- 
ings, 66,000 bridges, 380 airports, and 
the building of 350,000 miles of high- 
ways, cannot and should not be dealt 
with as work relief but should be em- 
bodied, within definitely prescribed 
limits, into a planned permanent pub- 
lic works program. Such a long-range 
program planned for the most effec- 
tive and economical expenditure of 
public funds to fill real and pressing 
social needs should supplement private 
employment until the flow of invest- 
ment into private enterprise is brought 
up to the levels necessary to attain 
full private employment. Such a long- 
range program of public works proj- 
ects providing private employment un- 
der contract at not less than prevail- 
ing wages would do much to soften 
the impact of the recurrent fluctua- 
tions of business and construction ac- 
tivity upon employment. 

A special sub-section titled “Pre- 
vailing Wage Problem” related expe- 
riences under Section 15(a) of the 
Emergency Relief Appropriation Act 
of 1939 which did away with the re- 
quirement that not less than the pre- 
vailing hourly wages be paid to the 
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workers employed on WPA projects. 
The sub-section closed with: One 
thing is certain—no available data on 
cost of living hertofore assembled can 
justify the absurdities of such a 
schedule nor its destructive effect up- 
on the structure of prevailing wages 
in all communities. 

(Prevailing Wage Problems) — (P. 
172) A special section of the E.C. Re- 
port was devoted to problems arising 
from General Order No. 1 which did 
away with the requirement that no 
less than the prevailing hourly wages 
be paid to workers employed on WPA 
projects, which order was adopted de- 
spite opposition of organized labor 
and its sympathizers. 

(P. 521) The report of the conven- 
tion committee was unanimously 
adopted as follows: 

Under the caption “The Prevailing 
Wage Problem,” the Executive Coun- 
cil reports upon the provisions of Gen- 
eral Order No. 1, approved by Com- 
missioner Harrington, WPA, on Au- 
gust 15, 1939. 

This order relates largely to wage 
rates to be paid those employed on 
WPA work. 

Your committee heartily concurs in 
the Executive Council’s statement 
that no data relative to the cost of 
living can justify the absurdities and 
inconsistencies of the wage rates pro- 
vided for in General Order No. 1. 

Your committee likewise concurs 
with the Executive Council’s state- 
ment that the security wage contained 
in such a schedule must have a de- 
structive effect upon the structure of 
prevailing wages in all communities. 

(P. 445) Res. 10, referred to the 
Executive Council for consideration, 
with full approval of the objectives 
of the resolution, proposed the follow- 
ing: 

Resolved—That there exists a need 
for a continuing program of govern- 
ment “enterprise” as distinguished 
from “relief” sufficiently broad to pro- 
vide employment for workers who are 
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properly qualified, who are willing and 
able to work, decently diligent in the 
pursuit of a job and diligent in their 
application to the job after they have 
been successful in getting it. Such a 
program could and should involve the 
establishment and construction of a 
super highway system for the nation, 
flood control and reclamation work 
where such projects are feasible and 
necessary, construction of needed air 
traffic facilities and air traffic safe- 
guards, re-forestation, proper hous- 
ing for government agencies, construc- 
tion and modernization of schools, 
slum clearance and other activities in 
which the government has a legitima’ 
and recognized interest, such pro- 
grams to be set up as a continuing 
national policy and to involve cooper- 
ation on the part of the state and 
local governments with the Federal 
Government such a program to pa 
standard wages and observe standard 
working conditions in the communi- 


taken and to be carried out on 
basis of contracts competitively ar 
rived at where this type of project is 
most likely to be advantageous or un 
der properly supervised government 
force account work; be it further ; 

Resolved—That the American Fed. 
eration of Labor in convention assem 
bled endorse a program along this li 
and use their best efforts to secu 
legislation to accomplish the intent 
of this resolution. 


(Prevailing Wage)—(P. 503) Res. 
77 called upon the convention to peti- 
tion the President and Congress } 
restore the prevailing wage on all 
WPA projects. Convention 2 
mously adopted the resolution. 


(P. 445) Res. 9 protested against 
the curtailment of WPA work and 
departure from the prevailing w: 
requirements; urged that a spe 
session of Congress be called to re 
edy the errors made. In lieu of t 
resolution as such, the convention 
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adopted the committee recommenda- 
tions as follows: 

Your committee in lieu of acting 
on the resolution, recommends that 
this convention approve of the action 
_ taken by the special conference called 
by President Green in Washington, 
July 12, 1939, to consider the exten- 
sion of the WPA hours to 130 per 
month, and the elimination of the pre- 
vailing wage which had previously 
prevailed. 

After this national conference had 
declared its position, it appointed a 
committee to present the conference 
decision to the President of the United 
States; the President of the Senate, 
and the Speaker of the House. 

In addition, the American Federa- 
tion of Labor actively interviewed 
members of Congress in an effort to 
have the prevailing wage restored. It 
failed in this effort because a majority 
in Congress believed it was carrying 
out the Administration’s desire in 
eliminating the prevailing wage. 

Your committee is informed that 
since the regular session of Congress 
adjourned, the Attorney General has 
handed down an opinion holding that 
Section 15 (b) of the Emergency Act 
of 1939, approved June 30, 1939, per- 
mitted WPA to pay the prevailing 
wage on work already begun before 
July 1, 1939. 

Your committee regrets to inform 
the convention that up to the present 
time it has been impossible to learn 
whether the Administration of WPA 
intended to accept the opportunity 
presented by the law and the opinion 
of the Attorney General. 

We, therefore recommend that the 
Executive Council continue to press 
for the restoration of the prevailing 
wage, and for the full application of 
the decision reached by the national 
conference called by the American 
Federation of Labor to consider the 
subject. 

(Public Works)—(1940, p. 132) We 
believe that in the development and 
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expansion of the defense program it 
is vitally important that a clear-cut 
separation be made between public 
works and work relief. There is no 
practical reason and little justification 
for the transfer of basic construction 
projects from the normal channels of 
private building under contract to 
work relief activity at sub-standard 
wages. The transfer of a large por- 
tion of defense construction work to 
relief employment will serve to per- 
petuate the WPA as a permanent in- 
stitution by eliminating the private 
sources of employment normally pro- 
vided by contract work. 

We reiterate our recommendation 
of previous years in favor of a long- 
range permanent public works pro- 
gram designed to meet the immediate 
public works needs of the nation and 
yet provide the necessary means of 
expansion and curtailment of public 
works projects in harmony with gen- 
eral economic conditions. The large- 
scale program of military construc- 
tion called for by national defense 
should provide a convenient starting 
point for the organization of a per- 
manent public works administration. 

We also recommend that full pro- 
vision be made for the welfare of the 
unemployed wage earners and their 
families, administered through fed- 
eral and local public assistance chan- 
nels. Relief work should be coninued 
to the extent to which it is truly 
needed. But the administration of this 
work should be considered an insepa- 
rable part of the general public 
assistance program, relying upon the 
network of public employment offices 
for fitting the most appropriate relief 
employment to the needy unemployed, 
and for relating the entire program 
to the other phases of unemployment 
relief and public assistance. 


(P. 552) The Executive Council 
calls attention to a most significant 
policy and trend which has interfered 
with the recovery of private industry 
and has created obstacles impeding a 
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decline in relief expenditures and nor- 
mal contraction of the relief program. 
This trend and policy is illustrated by 
the invasion of the construction indus- 
try by transferring construction of 
public projects from contracts with 
private companies to WPA undertak- 
ings with wages and labor standards 
below those fixed by union agreements 
and prevailing in private industry. 
The result has been to undermine 
by legislative enactments and by ad- 
ministrative rulings the constructive 
policy of prohibition of destructive 
competition between public and pri- 
vate construction work. The Execu- 
tive Council points out that since the 
summer of 1939 at least seven out of 
every 10 WPA workers have been em- 
ployed in the construction of public 
works. By administrative ruling the 
WPA directed that labor on all con- 
tract work should be supplied from re- 
lief rolls and only in the event labor 
could not be supplied by this source 
could the contractor employ workers 
through the normal channels. As a 
result practices subversive to trade 
skills have been set up which will 
plague the workers of the construction 
industry while the industry itself has 
been prevented from exercising its 
normal pull toward recovery. 


These policies are unfortunate and 
harmful and we recommend every ef- 
fort possible to secure reversal. We 
recommend that emphatic and posi- 
tive action be taken to prevent the 
extension of such short-sighted poli- 
cles into defense construction as a 
policy calculated to destroy confidence 
in the good faith of the government, 
thereby undermining morale and na- 
tional unity when most needed. We 
recommend full provisions for the 
needy and unemployed workers but 
under conditions that will not inter- 
fere with their readjustment in the 
normal business structure and future 
progress. The first step to this end is 
the proposal we have repeatedly en- 
dorsed and urged—a long range pub- 
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lic works program designed to con- 
form to changing business trends and 
adjust to need for greater employ- 
ment. We must find remedies for re- 
lief that do not interfere with perma- 
nent relief and which strengthen our 
free democratic institutions. 
(Sewing Projects)—(P. 506) Through 
a resolution introduced in the 1940 
Convention attention was directed to 
the excess cost of manufacturing 
clothing under Works Projects Ad- 
ministration projects notwithstanding 
the fact that workers under WPA are 
receiving sub-standard wages. The 
effect on employment in private in- 
dustry has suffered thereby. Conven- 
tion authorized the Executive Council 
to study this problem and take appro- 
priate action. j 
(Encroachment on Construction In- 
dustry)—(Pp. 570-574) Five resolu- 
tions were submited to the convention 
dealing with the activities of the 
Works Projects Administration in the 
building and construction industry. 
The following was adopted: 
We must be alarmed at the fact that 


States by the Administrator for the 
Works Projects Administration, has 
been in the building and construction 


eS 


field. This report is amazing when 


as a stop-gap due to the lack of pri- 
vate employment. : 


and construction industry more and 
more competition in an industry which 
under normal conditions is second only 
to that of agriculture in the number 
of men employed. Not only have 
these activities curtailed the oppor- 
tunity of free untrammelled labor for 
the present, but they have borrowed 
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on the future of the building and con- 
struction industry to the extent that 
normalcy is further delayed. 

For the past five years we have 
been faced with the most serious 
threat of all—competition of the Gov- 
ernment of the United States for the 
work upon which the building and 
construction contractors of the nation 
ordinarily would bid and upon which 
we as workers would be employed by 
these contractors. The whole future of 
the building and construction industry 
is threatened if such a move should 
continue. We cannot impress upon you 
delegates too emphatically the real, 
far-reaching effect of such competi- 
tion. 

Your committee, therefore, recom- 
mends that the WPA be removed com- 
pletely from the building and con- 
struction field and that their activi- 
ties be continued on a purely tempo- 
rary basis operating in localities 
where there is pressing need for proj- 
ects of a non-construction nature and 
on which a maximum of common la- 
bor can be employed. 

Your committee further recommends 
that the American Federation of La- 
bor, its departments, state federations 
of labor, central bodies, national and 
international unions, and directly af- 
filiated unions, urge the membership 
to communicate with the President 
of the United States, members of the 
Senate and House of Representatives 
and appropriate sovereign state offi- 
cials to use their influence to have ac- 
tivities of the Works Projects Ad- 
ministration curtailed as set forth 
above. 


(1941, p. 127) The Executive Coun- 
cil feels strongly that the relief needs 
must be met through federal and local 
public assistance channels and that 
the problem must not be obscured by 
emergency conditions. Special atten- 
tion should be paid to the needs of 
families subjected to unemployment 
and privation because of industrial 
dislocations incidental to defense. Re- 
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lief work should be continued wher- 
ever truly needed but its allocation 
should not be in conflict with avail- 
able private employment. Closer in- 
tegration of relief administration 
with the placement work of public 
employment offices should be achieved. 
Above all, planning must be begun to 
make provision for workers whose em- 
ployment will terminate at the end of 
the emergency. This planning for the 
post-emergency should stem from the 
local communities which are most 
likely to be affected. Central labor 
unions and their committees are urged 
to call upon agencies of the municipal 
government to undertake studies of 
industrial and power resources of each 
locality as well as of housing and 
other community facilities to make 
possible the formulation of an inte- 
grated national program based on the 
needs and objectives of each locality. 


(P. 676) ... The Executive Coun- 
cil’s report presents a comprehensive, 
factual account of the impact of de- 
fense on our relief and work relief 
problems. Far-reaching dislocations 
taking place throughout our economy 
have brought about large-scale job 
displacement and acute distress among 
workers in many communities. Shifts 
from civilian to defense production, 
application of priorities, and curtail- 
ment in the supply of raw materials 
are the major sources of defense un- 
employment. Confused and ineffective 
organization of the defense production 
program and failure to consider em- 
ployment as one of the basic guiding 
factors in letting defense contracts 
were in large measure responsible for 
the new wave of unemployment. A 
firm policy with regard to subcon- 
tracting of defense orders as widely 
as possible, in such a way as to spread 
employment equitably among all com- 
munities and all sections of the coun- 
try is most urgently needed. 

Available data on the distribution 
of WPA employment bring out lack 
of integration between the new work 
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relief need and the distribution of 
relief employment. The WPA has un- 
dertaken a large number of so-called 
“defense projects,” most of which in- 
volve building and construction work 
which could readily be done by private 
contractors employing qualified union 
labor. We recommend that the use of 
contract method on all building and 
construction initiated by the Federal 
Government be made a requirement 
under the Emergency Relief Act and 
under policies and procedures of all 
federal agencies. 

The relief needs of the nation are 
still extremely large. Emergency con- 
ditions must not obscure the vital 
urgency of the problem, and relief 
needs must be fully met through fed- 
eral as well as local public assistance 
channels. We urge that special atten- 
tion be devoted to the needs of work- 
ers’ families subjected to unemploy- 
ment because of dislocations inciden- 
tal to defense, and that relief employ- 
ment be continued wherever truly 
needed and wherever its allocation is 
not in conflict with available private 
employment. 

We emphasize the need to achieve 
closer integration of the relief admin- 
istration with the placement work of 
public employment offices, with active 
advisory participation of union repre- 
sentatives. 

Planning must be without delay to 
provide for workers whose employ- 
ment will terminate at the end of the 
emergency. Such planning, to be ef- 
fective, must be from the roots up. 
Central labor unions and their com- 
mittees should be urged to initiate 
studies for each locality, to determine 
the industrial and power resources of 
the community, as well as of housing 
and other facilities, which would make 
possible an integrated national pro- 
gram reflecting real needs of each 
community. 

(1942, p. 623) Res. 142 charges the 
Works Projects Administration with 
the placing of unskilled workers in 
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jobs requiring the skill of qualified 
tradesmen to the detriment of efficient 
work as well as to the destruction of 
wage standards and requests that the — 
Executive Council cooperate in secur- 
ing the liquidation of the Works Proj- — 
ects Administration and the transfer 
of its function and appropriation to 

the P.W.A. 


Resolution referred to the Execu- 
tive Council with instructions to in- 
vestigate its contents and cooperate — 
with the organizations involved in se- 
curing correction of the conditions © 
about which complaint is made. 


World Court of International Jus- 
tice—(1924, p. 71) On February 24, 
1923, the late President Harding sub- 
mitted a message to the Senate con- 
taining advice to him from the Secre- 
tary of State dealing with the estab- 
lishment of a permanent Court of 
International Justice and advocating 
that the U.S. participate officially in 
court. 


No action was taken by the Senate 
at that time. In his message at the 
opening of Congress, December 6, 1923, 
President Coolidge pointed out that 
for nearly 25 years we have been a 
member of the Hague Tribunal and 
had long sought the creation of a 
permanent World Court of Interna- 
tional Justice. President Coolidge 
pointed out the fact of the present 
existence of the permanent Court of 
International Justice and advocated 
that the U.S. become a participant in 
this court. No action was taken by 
the House or by the Senate until April 
7, 1924, when Senator Pepper intro- 
duced a resolution in which he adyo- 
cated that the U.S. Government should 
take the initiative in the establish- 
ment of a new court of international 
relations totally dissociated fron 
the League of Nations. On this reso- 
lution hearings were held before a 
subcommittee of the Committee on 
Foreign Relations of the United States 
Senate. 
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Representatives of the American 
Federation of Labor appeared before 
the subcommittee and advocated that 
the United States become a partici- 
pant in the permanent Court of Inter- 
national Relations as now established. 
They pointed out the fact that 54 
nations are now participants in the 
permanent court; that it is unthink- 
able that the nations now participat- 
ing would consent to the dissolution 
of the present court and the estab- 
lishment of a court in accord with the 
provisions of the Pepper resolution. A 
great number of people testified be- 
fore the subcommittee, all in favor of 
the U.S. becoming a member of the 
present Court of International Rela- 
tions. Hearings were closed. Up to 
the present time no report has been 
made by the subcommittee to the 
whole committee. On May 8, 1924, 
Senator Lodge, chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations, sub- 
mitted a resolution (S.J. Res. 122) 
proposing a statute for a World Court 
in accordance with the reesolution of 
Senator Pepper, entirely separate and 
apart from the present established 
Court of International Relations. No 
action has been taken on this reso- 
lution. 


World Federation of Trade Unions 
(also see: United Nations; Forced 
Labor; Foreign Policy; International; 
Communism, etc.) 


(1944, pp. 69, 72) The Executive 
Council reported the obvious growing 
need for a free trade union organiza- 
tion in Europe which resulted in the 
action of the Federation in placing a 
representative in Europe to meet with 
trade union officials and keep the 
A. F. of L. advised on developments 
which lead to the formation of local 
trade unions in the United States Zone 
of Germany in line with patterns 
which had previously prevailed. Pro- 
visions for an amalgamation were re- 
ported to the convention. The need for 
an Inter-American economic organi- 
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zation was also reported to the con- 
vention which unanimously adopted 
the report of its committee. 


(1946, pp. 59, 72, 433) In these sec- 
tions of the report the Executive 
Council sets forth attitudes manifest- 
ed and representations and activities 
engaged in having for their objective 
the reestablishment and functioning of 
free trade unions in the several Euro- 
pean countries—and in promoting free 
trade unions wherever possible. 

The American Federation of Labor 
can play an ever more strategic and 
perhaps decisive role in the critical 
European situation. The key to the 
future in Europe lies with the recon- 
structed and slowly reviving free la- 
bor movement. The extent to which 
this is recognized on truly democratic 
lines, will determine in a large meas- 
ure, which way Europe will go in 
terms of the basic struggle that is 
ensuing between democracy and Rus- 
sian totalitarianism. The extent to 
which the trade unions of Europe de- 
velop along free trade union lines will 
contribute much to the final decisions 
that Europe makes in the titanic poli- 
tical war between two basically differ- 
ent concepts of America and Russia. 

The American Federation of Labor 
has always maintained that genuine 
free trade unions are the bulwark of 
modern democracy. The disastrous 
experience with Communism, Nazism, 
Fascism, Falangism as well as the 
tragedy of two world wars have con- 
firmed the historical correctness of 
our position. 

As the strongest free trade union 
federation in the world and function- 
ing in a land which plays a decisive 
role in the international scene, the 
American Federation of Labor must 
now assume new and greater respon- 
sibilities for preserving and extend- 
ing the ideals of genuine trade union- 
ism. Today there is no longer an in- 
ternational rallying center for free 
trade unions. To the contrary the In- 
ternational Federation of Trade Un- 
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ions has been replaced by a federation 
of unions dominated by the Soviet 
Government and its satellites and is 
nothing more than a caricature of a 
free trade union movement. 

The WFTU was conceived by the 
Russian dictatorship and was created 
as a successor to the notorious and 
now defunct Red Internationale of 
Labor Unions. In its brief period of 
existence the World Federation of 
Labor has clearly and unmistakably 
proven itself as an agency to foster 
Russia’s expansionist foreign policy. 
It has vigorously and regularly de- 
fended Russian imperialistic interests. 
It has delayed and prevented the re- 
vival of bona fide trade unions in 
Germany and elsewhere. It has con- 
sistently and violently denounced the 
British Labor Government and its 
general secretary has hailed and pic- 
tured the Russian terror now gripping 
the workers of Hungary, Poland, Rou- 
mania and Yugoslavia as “now enjoy- 
ing freedoms which were previously 
unknown in other countries.” 

In Czechoslovakia, where those who 
control the WFTU likewise influence 
the affairs of state, not a single word 
of protest has been raised against a 
governmental decree permitting but a 
single trade union organization called 
“The Revolutionary Trade Union 
Movement” dominated and controlled 
by the government. Neither has the 
WFETU uttered a single word of con- 
demnation against the barbarous mass 
deportations of workers from the 
Sudeten—many of whom had suffered 
in Hitler’s prison and concentration 
camps for anti-Nazi activities while 
some of the Communists now in the 
Prague government directing these 
deportations were still supporting the 
Stalin-Hitler Pact. Here in Washing- 
ton, D. C., at its meeting last month, 
the executive board of the WFTU 
echoed the Russian hypocritical cry 
about war propaganda being spread 
by monopolists and large capitalists 
but not a single word was said about 
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the aggressions of the Russian Com- 
munist imperialism which has already 
snuffed out the independence of 11 
nations between the Arctic and the 
Aegean and is now seeking to strangle 
Turkey and provoke chaos in the Arab 
world. 

The WFTU cannot serve as a bridge 
from the free western workers to the 
oppressed Russian workers; it cannot 
function as a vehicle of rapprochement ; 
between the free labor movements of F 
the western world and the enslaved — 
workers of Russia and her puppet 
states. The setting up of an interna- 
tional trade union body under the con- 
trol and domination of Russia and — 
Russian occupied countries and colo- — 
nial and semi-colonial lands, marks a _ 
dangerously backward and extremely — 
harmful departure in international — 
unionism. This reactionary develop- 
ment is fraught with the gravest con-_ 
sequences for the free organized labor © 
movements everywhere. 

While apprehensive regarding the 
objectives of the WFTU, and the slave 
and imperialistic foreign policy of © 
Russia, we entertain only the best of 
good wishes toward the Russian peo- 
ple. Our sympathy goes out to them 
in their fuedalistic bondage and slay- 
ery. We sincerely desire to look for- 
ward to the day when the Russian 
workers and peasants will have the 
right and enjoy the benefits of free 
trade unionism and association and 
cooperation at home as we enjoy these 
rights and benefits. We hope it may 
not be long before they will take their 
rightful place in the ranks of an in- 
ternational movement of free trade 
unions and join with us in the onward 
march of free labor. 

Our country has not sought one cent 
of reparations or advantage, no ter- 
ritorial annexations or commercial 
privileges out of the recent world 
conflict. The American people have 
poured billions of dollars into aiding 
the Allies during the war and since 
military hostilities have ceased the 
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United States has provided 71 per 
cent of all the UNRRA supplies—the 
bulk of which has gone to Soviet- 
dominated areas. Our nation has 
made heavy sacrifices in human lives 
and natural resources and material 


\ goods in order to crush Axis and Fas- 


cist tyranny. Certainly all this has 
not been done to replace one tyranny 
by another. 

It is in a tense and turbulent inter- 
national situation such as this that 
the American Federation of Labor 
must be prepared to face its urgent 
and manifold tasks. Through the 
League for Human Rights, the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor and its af- 
filiates have contributed millions of 
dollars of relief to Labor’s under- 
ground fighters against Axis tyranny 
in Europe and Asia and as well to the 
victims of Nazi-Fascist terrorism in 
all lands. Through the Free Trade Un- 
ion Committee we have maintained 
direct, active and increasingly fruit- 
ful contact with the suppressed trade 
union bodies of war-torn lands. We 
have published special bulletins in 
English, French, Spanish and German 
advising European Labor about the 
policies and practices and achieve- 
ments of the millions of workers in 
the American Federation of Labor. 
We have even published one issue of 
bulletin in the Russian language but 
the Soviet leaders have thus far denied 
passage of this issue through the Iron 
Curtain and its distribution among 
workers of the USSR. 


Representatives of the A. F. of L. 
have rendered yeoman service in as- 
sisting the Japanese workers in re- 
building their unions on a firm and 
free basis. At the first possible op- 
portunity, the A. F. of L. helped the 
workers of Italy to take their first 
steps toward reestablishing bona fide 
free trade unions. During the past 
year two representatives of the A. F. 
of L. have been working in Europe. 
Through them we have been able to 
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help trade unions to get the supplies 
necessary for their operation and to 
initiate plans for relief. By these ef- 
forts we were helpful in clearing away 
the political and military obstacles 
which prevented the reconstruction of 
free trade unions in Germany—so 
vital to the democratic regeneration 
of the German people. 

The Executive Council has inter- 
vened actively with President Truman, 
the State Department and the Office 
of Military Government for returning 
to the German trade unions the offices, 
property and financial assets which 
had been stolen from them by the 
Nazis. 

The task before us as free trade 
unionists is great. Unless the trade 
unions of Germany and of other lands 
are given leadership by the free trade 
unions with a rallying center this field 
will be pre-empted by those who 
would communize our free trade union 
organizations. A program of facts and 
information for European workers 
giving concrete reports on wages and 
working conditions of the American 
workers is essential. Likewise infor- 
mation about the Soviet economy and 
the so-called trade unionism in Russia 
is desirable. Exchanges of workers and 
leaders from various industries and 
international unions must be encour- 
aged and become part of our regular 
activity in Europe. Relief must be 
provided to the reviving free trade 
unions and leaders and to other demo- 
cratic forces who are struggling to 
liberate themselves from totalitarian 
control. These and other activities 
must be engaged in if we are to make 
freedom of the workers Seu through- 
out the world. 

We are pleased to record the fact 
that provision has been made by the 
American Federation of Labor to set 
up a European office through which to 
service European trade unionists and 
that likewise provision has been made 
by the A. F. of L. to supplement the 
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services of the Free Trade Union Com- 
mittee by the selection of a direct 
appointee. 


Strategically Germany is the econom- 
ic heart of Continental Europe and can 
give leadership as well in the field of 
Labor. It is therefore important to 
aid them to move quickly and surely 
toward free trade unions for their 
progress and protection, for the se- 
curity of Europe and lastly, to safe- 
guard free trade unionism in the 
United States. We cannot continue to 
prosper in isolation in the field of 
Labor any more than can our gov- 
ernment prosper in isolation! Only by 
our joining hands with the visible 
forces of democracy throughout the 
world can we hope to make the demo- 
cratic way of life more dynamic and 
effective and fully secure us against 
the constant encroachments and un- 
warranted and vicious assaults of 
every type and of every stripe of 
totalitarian dictatorship. 

(1947, p. 187) . . . The American 
Federation of Labor has also been en- 
gaged in sharp conflicts with the 
WFETU which has loyally endorsed 
Russia’s expansionist foreign policy 
seeking to exploit and enslave Ger- 
man labor and to treat the German 
trade unionists not as brothers but as 
second-class cititzens put on proba- 
tion under WFTU supervision and 
Moscow domination. 

The increasing and varied volume 
of correspondence with trade union- 
ists of every continent is irrefutable 
proof of the growing interest in, and 
support of, the ideal of democracy 
and free trade unionism as expounded, 
advocated, and applied by the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor. The WFTU 
has been put on the defensive and ex- 
posed as a fifth-column of Soviet im- 
perialism and a purveyor of totalita- 
rian propaganda. Because of the in- 
formation in our publications and our 
constructive initiative and leadership 
in international political affairs as 
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well as in economic questions, the 
WFTU is now regarded by more work- 
ers as totally bankrupt as an inter- 
national trade union federation and 
utterly incapable of and unconcerned 
with defending the interests of Labor. 


(Pp. 471, 476) It is only natural 
that the A. F, of L., as the strongest 
body of free trade unions in the world 
should come into head-on collision — 
with the WFTU. Everything that has 
happened since this caricature of a 
world federation of unions was set up 
has confirmed our evaluation of it as 
a camouflaged and delicately control- 
led instrument of Soviet imperialist 
interests and foreign policy. It has 
dismally failed to defend the interests 
of the workers on the economic field. 
As an international body, it has 
thrown its weight behind government 
coordinated unions in Czechoslovakia 
and has put the stamp of approval on 
the so-called trade unions in all the 
other Russian satellite countries. In 
these unfortunate lands, the trade un- 
ions have been transformed into parts — 
of the state apparatus of the brutal 
dictatorships exploiting and oppress- 
ing the workers. 


The WFTU has also turned a deaf 
ear to the widespread protests against 
the persecution and arrest of tried and 
true leaders of the bona fide trade 
union movement in these overrun 
countries. The role of the WFTU as 
an instrument of the aggressive and 
expansionist foreign policy of the 
USSR has been most painfully con- 
firmed by its refusal to heed the re- 
peated requests of the Austrian trade 
unions for help against the Soviet at- 
tempt to secure Russian imperialist 
domination of Austria by the seizure 
of the so-called German assets. In 
Germany, the WFTU has treated even 
the most courageous trade union fight- 
ers against Nazism as second class 
citizens. The only prescription it could 
offer for the ailing Ruhr coal fields is 
forced labor. The largest affiliate of 
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the WFTU—the so-called Russian 
Trade Union Council—does not enjoy 
any of the most elementary rights of 
organized labor in free lands. Its 
machinery has even been turned into 
an agency to facilitate the savage 
“deportation of millions of workers to 
infernal slave labor camps in the most 
God-forsaken regions of the Russian 
empire. 

In the Social and Economie Council 
of the UN, the WFTU consultants 
have hewed to the CP line, studiously 
avoided all basic issues confronting 
world labor, and stubbornly fought 
against the constructive initiative and 
positive programs offered by the con- 
sultants of the A. F. of L. 

A growing uneasy feeling now per- 
meates the ranks of the WFTU affil- 
jiates west of the Iron Curtain. The 
rank and file is realizing more and 
more that there is something funda- 
mentally wrong with an international 
trade union organization which dare 
not even discuss the problems of 
world reconstruction—let alone try to 
help the rebuilding of war-wrecked 
economies and to foster the protec- 
tion and promotion of the rights, lib- 
erties, and interests of the working 
people. In fact, many affiliates of 
the WFTU are now part of the Rus- 
sian Fifth Column which is frantic- 
ally seeking to sabotage postwar re- 
constructiton and doom the toiling 
people to poverty, misery and chaos. 

. .. There is even more profound 
disillusionment in large sections of 
the WFTU at its adamant refusal to 
utter a word of protest against or 
even dare discuss the alarming spread 
of forced labor and “political convicts” 
from Iron Curtain zones. Being con- 
trolled by the Russian bloc, the WFTU 
has not opposed and has even ap- 
proved the reckless dismantling of in- 
dustrial plants whose operation is vital 
to the livelihood of German workers 
and the development of strong free 
trade unions. 
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While the WFTU bureaucratic ma- 
chine, securely in the hands of Commu- 
nist stooges, has worked overtime to 
slander the aspirations of British and 
American democracy, it has never 
made the slightest criticism of Rus- 
sian expansionist imperialism. It 
could not be otherwise. The over- 
whelming majority of the membership 
of the WFTU is to be found in Russia, 
its satellite states, and in federations 
like the French and Italian over which 
the Communists still have a strangle- 
hold. 

Your committee is glad to report 
that the International Labor Relations 
Committee has carried the fight to this 
WFTU, exposed its false role and en- 
ergetically sought to counteract its 
dangerous activities with positive con- 
structive programs for strengthening 
free trade unionism and rescuing free 
trade unionists from famine. 


Though there is still much to be 
done before world labor will again be 
able to reconstitute a genuine inter- 
national federation of free trade un- 
ions, we have made real headway. The 
forces dominating the WFTU realize 
this. One of the primary reasons for 
the steps recently taken to reestablish 
formally and openly the Comintern is 
to prepare a machine for replacing 
the WFTU in the event that it should 
become seriously weakened or be 
stripped of such bona fide trade union 
affiliates as the British Trades Union 
Congress, the labor unions from the 
Netherlands, Scandinavian countries, 
Switzerland and Latin America. 


In this light it is no accident that 
the A. F. of L. has been the principal 
target of the officials of the state- 
controlled unions in the countries un- 
der the yoke of totalitarian dictator- 
ships. We are proud of our friends in 
the democratic world. And we are glad 
to be judged by the nature of the 
enemies we have made. This conven- 
tion of the A. F. of L. must resolve 
to expand its educational and relief 
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activities in behalf of free trade un- 
ionism and democracy. The A, F. of 
L. will give the proper and deserving 
answer to the Comintern—no matter 
under what guise or label those who 
pull its strings operate. 

(P. 476) Res. 114 proposed that... 
the 66th Convention of the American 
Federation of Labor instruct and em- 
power the Executive Council to invite 
the outstanding leaders of the Con- 
gress of Industrial Organizations and 
independent unions to a roundtable 
conference to consider the advisability 
of working out a plan to carry on a 
common foreign policy of American 
organized labor to cooperate with the 
State Department and the President 
of the United States in the most effec- 
tive development and application of 
the international and foreign policies 
of the Government of the United 
States. 

The convention committee, which 
was unanimously adopted, reported as 
follows: 

While your committee understands 
and heartily sympathizes with the sin- 
cere desire of the introducers of this 
resolution for unity of Labor and its 
active participation in the vital field 
of foreign policy we cannot recom- 
mend acceptance of its proposed con- 
crete action. 

As long as the C.1.0. is an affiliate 
of the WFTU, whose policies and ac- 
tivities are largely molded and dic- 
tated by organizations which are not 
free and are only the subservient tools 
of totalitarian governments, the C.I.O. 
is not in a position to exercise its free 
judgment, to make a free decision, to 
speak clearly and act independently 
on international problems confront- 
ing American and world Labor. 


Your committee further notes the 
fact that not until the C.I.0. severs its 
connections with the WTFU—a body 
controlled by foreign governments— 
and not until it is prepared to reunite 
with the mainstream of American 
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Labor, the A. F. of L., in the organic 
unification of trade unionism in the 
United States, will the very com- 
mendable objective of this resolution 
be attainable. 

(Seamen’s and Dockers’ Division)— 
(1949, pp. 271, 421) The Maritime 
Trades Department reported that the 
WFTU had set up a special Seamen’s 
and Dockers’ Division which could be 
used to carry out the orders of the 
Cominform, and is, therefore, a threat 
to the free trade union movement 
throughout the world and to world 
peace. 

The convention unanimously ap 
proved the following committee rec- 
ommendation: 

Your committee recommends that this 


by the delegates from the American 
Federation of Labor at the meeting 
to establish the new world trade union 
organization. In working out a pro- 
gram of opposition to the Communist 
dominated waterfront unions, fullest 
consideration must be given to the 
proposals of the Maritime Trades De- 
partment, and all of its affiliated 
unions. q 


World Health Organization (UN)— 


this body and its objectives. 

(P. 490) The convention adop 
the following committee report on 
World Health Organization: 


special agency of the United Nations 
made by the Council. ; - 
Your committee notes with satisfac — 
tion that the A. F. of L. consultant 
to the UN have taken steps to secu 
representation in this body and havi 
prepared plans for active partici 
tion in its work with a view of ha 
this agency take measures for intel 
national action to promote the health 
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standards of the 


everywhere. 


laboring people 


World Trade Union Conference, 
Proposed—(1944, p. 278) On Novem- 
ber 2,1948, Sir Walter Citrine, Secre- 
tary of the British Trades Union Con- 
gress, issued a call for a conference 
of representatives of the organized 
workers of all countries to meet in 
London on June 5, 1944. 

It was set forth in the call for this 
conference that it was being convened 
for the purpose of considering the 
most pressing problems, both of policy 
and of organization, affecting the in- 
terests of the working people and 
thereby promoting the widest pos- 
sible unity in aim and action of the 
international trade union movement. 

In making reply to this invitation 
sent to the American Federation of 
Labor, it was pointed out that the 
American Federation of Labor was 
affiliated with the International Fed- 
eration of Trade Unions; that it was 
of the opinion that international trade 
union matters should be dealt with 
through this agency, and that if a 
conference of the representatives of 
organized workers throughout the 
world was convened it should be 
called by the International Federation 
of Trade Unions. 

Furthermore, the call issued by Sir 
Walter Citrine made it clear that he 
had extended invitations to the rep- 
resentatives of organizations which 
were not considered as bona fide labor 
organizations and, in addition, to dual 
unions in the United States and Can- 
ada. Because of this fact the officers 
of the American Federation of Labor 
declined the invitation to participate 
in this so-called world conference of 
alleged representatives of organized 
labor in all countries throughout the 
world, which was called to meet in 
London on June 5. 

_ Correspondence passed between the 
President of the American Federation 
f Labor and Sir Walter Citrine deal- 
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ing with this subject. In this corre- 
spondence the President of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor made clear 
the reasons why the American Federa- 
tion of Labor could not and would not 
participate in such a world conference. 

On May 3, 1944, Sir Walter Citrine 
publicly announced that the plans to 
hold a world conference of alleged 
representatives of Labor were can- 
celled and that no such conference 
would be held. This ended the matter. 
The conference was never held and 
because of that fact the Executive 
Council considers the matter a closed 
incident. 


(P. 454) In his reply to the Frater- 
nal Delegate from Great Britain to 
the 1944 Convention, President Green 
made the following statement: 

“Now my good friend, Brother Hor- 
ner, referred to our labor conference 
or world conference to be called in 
England. I am thoroughly aware of 
the motives that inspired the British 
Trades Union Congress to call such a 
world conference. 

“But it occurs to us that, first of all, 
if a world conference should have been 
called, it ought to have been called by 
a world agency, such as the Interna- 
tional Federation of Trade Unions, a 
world trade union organization in 
which the American Federation of La- 
bor is represented and in which the 
British Trades Union Congress is rep- 
resented—free democratic trade un- 
ions. For some reason or other this 
agency did not participate in the call 
for a world conference. 

“Then we do not understand why 
those dissident forces in our own coun- 
try who have launched upon a dual 
movement for the avowed purpose of 
destroying the American Federation 
of Labor should participate in such 
a conference and endeavor to tell the 
American Federation of Labor, the 
great American labor movement that 
has functioned for three-quarters of 
a century, what it shall do. For that 
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reason, Brother Horner, and for other 
reasons, it is my judgment that the 
American Federation of Labor will not 
be represented at the world confer- 
ence, such as is being called to meet 
in London next January. We want to 
establish unity here; we want a united 
labor movement here; we believe that 
unity and solidarity should be estab- 
lished here. We stand as we have al- 
ways stood, and we are not responsible 
for the division .. . here at home. 

P. 629) Res. 149 proposed the call- 
ing of an international trade union 
conference in the United States. The 
resolution was covered in the special 
report of the Special Committee on 
International Relations, approved by 
the convention. 

(P. 574) Under the caption, “Pro- 
posed World Trade Union Conference,” 
the Executive Council’s report calls 
attention to the invitation received to 
the proposed world trade union con- 
ference. In replying to the invitation 
the Executive Council voiced the opinion 
that questions relative to international 
trade union relations should be dealt 
with through the International Feder- 
ation of Trade Unions. It was evident 
that the invitation had been sent to 
representatives of organizations which 
were not considered to be bona fide 
trade unions, and in addition to some 
which were dual to the unions in the 
United States and Canada. Because 
of these facts the Executive Council 
of the American Federation of Labor 
declined to accept the invitation, and 
through correspondence the President 
of the American Federation of Labor 
informed Sir Walter Citrine of the 
reasons why the American Federation 
of Labor could not see its way clear to 
participate in such a proposed con- 
ference. 


Yellow Dog Contracts (also see: 
American Plan)—(1925, p. 310) The 
E.C. was directed to investigate the 
practice of employers requiring em- 
ployees to sign a contract to with- 
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draw from their union affiliations in 
order to retain their jobs or to sec 
employment. 


(1926, p. 305) The A. F, of L. re- 
affirms its opposition to the practice 
generally called the “yellow dog con- 
tract” as un-American in principle 
and industrially unsound. Because of 
the vital connection between this prac. 
tice and organization problems for 
our unions we endorse the proposal of 
the E.C. that further study be given 
to formulation of legislation to out- 
law “yellow dog contracts” ’and that 
the council be authorized to take suck 
further action as its study shall sug- 
gest. 


(P. 339) The A. F. of L. desires to 
call attention to the development and 
use of an alleged form of contract 
which some anti-union employers are 
compelling employees to accept. 

Under the guise of a contract 
employment, wage earners, are con 
pelled to surrender their trade u 
membership, and pledge themsel 
to take no collective action with 
low employees relative to their te 
of employment, or to become m 
bers of trade unions while remai 
in the firm’s employ. 

The employee, as a price of secur. 
ing or retaining a job, is forced to 
render his right to voluntary asso 
tion. Such alleged contracts contai 
fundamental injustice, their existe 
constitutes an imminent danger 
only to the workers but to all 
people of the U.S. = 

The employers who make use ¢ 
them are advocates of the so-call 
and misnamed “American Plan.” 
are members of powerful orga 
tions. Having applied their right 
free association and organized t 
city and state bodies, federating th 
into national associations they ap} 
the individual contract to their em 
ployees for the purpose of making 1 
impossible for them to exercise f 
right as free men and American 
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zens, to organize for self-protection 
and the promotion of their welfare. 

The employers making use of indi- 
vidual contracts in many instances 
organize for the specific purpose of 
devising and applying ways and means 

of preventing their employees from 
enjoying their equal right to organize. 

The individual contract popularly 
known as the “yellow dog,” is intend- 
ed to so deprive the wage earners of 
one of their most necessary and essen- 
tial rights as free men that industrial 
autocracy can be established and func- 
tion unchallenged. 

The Declaration of Independence 
asserts that “all men are created 
equal; that they are endowed by their 
Creator with inalienable rights, among 
which are life, liberty and the pursuit 
of happiness,” but supporters of the 
so-called American Plan denounce this 
basic and divine truth. They deny the 
existence of equality of rights and of 
opportunities for all American citizens 
and announce that employers alone 
shall have the right of organization 
in the industrial field. 

There is no mutuality in the “yel- 
low dog” contract. Being devoid of 
this it lacks the vital essential of a 
contract. The employee surrenders his 
Tight to voluntary association, while 
the employer’s right to organize re- 
mains unquestioned and unlimited. 


There is but one purpose in these 
contracts. They do not guarantee con- 
tinuous employment for any definite 
period of time, they do not guarantee 
the payment of any specified wage 
rate. They contain but one specific 
condition, the provision that in return 
for the privilege of working the 
workman will completely surrender 
the right of taking any collective ac- 
tion with fellow employes, or become 
a member of a trade union. 

Such alleged contracts are contrary 
to public policy, for their specific pur- 
pose is to prevent American citizens 
Who are wage earners from exercising 
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an all-important right. They are con- 
trary to public policy because they 
seek through the law of contract to 
destroy one of the basic rights estab- 
lished by the federal constitution. 

Such contracts have but one pur- 
pose, the creation of class rights and 
distinctions in the industrial field, 
through the building up of a legal 
fiction that under the law of contract, 
workmen may lawfully surrender the 
right to voluntary association. The 
recognition of such contracts as valid 
instruments, their application to 
workmen in general, would soon estab- 
lish a condition in industry under 
which organization would no longer 
be possible for workmen. 

The employers, through their asso- 
ciations, would dominate the lives of 
the workers, as thoroughly as the 
barons dominated their serfs, or as 
the masters did the peons before the 
enactment of the anti-peonage law. 

The “yellow dog” contract is a chal- 
lenge to our American institutions. It 
is intended to destroy the exercise of 
a most essential right. Its existence 
creates a condition which our move- 
ment must recognize and prepare to 
overcome. 

The negro was prevented from being 
forced into a second condition of slav- 
ery by the enactment of the anti- 
peonage law. No one in the United 
States can now enter into any contract 
to work for another for the purpose 
of paying debts. Such forms of con- 
tract for labor are illegal. The em- 
ployer forcing one upon a workman is 
punished by imprisonment, 


The “yellow dog” contract is as 
fully destructive of human liberty as 
a condition of peonage. It shackles 
the workman’s hands, it prevents him 
from voluntary association with his 
fellow workmen, it prevents him from 
having a voice in determining the 
terms of employment and conditions 
of labor. It makes him a voiceless 
human cog in the machinery of in- 
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dustry. It transforms him into a 
helpless victim, made such so that the 
employer may establish autocracy in 
industry. 

The A. F. of L. has always been 
pledged to vigorously oppose every 
form of autocracy. It denounces and 
condemns in the most vigorous terms 
any system of industry which tends 
or undertakes to subjugate free men 
by reason of their necessities or weak- 
nesses. It now calls upon trade un- 
ionists to meet this present chal- 
lenge to human rights and unflinch- 
ingly and intelligently attack that 
form of autocracy which is manifest- 
ing itself through “yellow dog” con- 
tracts, 

(1928, p. 264) The Board of Edu- 
cation of Seattle, Washington, has de- 
manded that as a condition of employ- 
ment or reemployment teachers of 
that city must sign individual con- 
tracts declaring that they are not 
members of the American Federation 
of Teachers or any local thereof, and 
that they will not become members 
during the term of the proposed con- 
tract. 

The President of the A. F. of L. has 
correctly stigmatized the action of the 
Seattle Board of Education as un- 
American, and an insult to the teach- 
ers because it deprives them of their 
constitutional right to join an organ- 
ization animated by the highest Amer- 
ican idealism. 

The act depriving our loyal and 
patriotic teachers of their privileges 
as citizens may be the entering wedge 
of a movement to deprive all public 
service employes of their fundamental 
civic rights, therefore, the E.C. is 
directed to protect the rights of the 
teachers. 


(1929, p. 92) During the year sev- 
eral bills to make “yellow dog” con- 
tracts legally null and void were in- 
troduced in various legislatures. Most 
earnest agitation was conducted in 
California, Illinois, Ohio and Wiscon- 
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sin. But the latter state was the onl 
one in which there was success. The 
bill that became a law in Wisconsin 
followed the principle of the Ohio bill 
and then extended it to similar con- 
tracts made by cooperatives in agri- 
cultural, horticultural and dairy prod- 
ucts. It makes illegal any contract or 
agreement to join or not to join a 
member of any cooperative associa- 
tion. : 

Most sincere thought has been given 
the construction of legislation to make 
illegal “yellow dog’” contracts. Some 
of the most prominent attorneys favor 
the Ohio bill. The attorney general of 
that state in an extended analysis de 
clared it to be constitutional. While 
on the face of it the Wisconsin law 
appears to be worded to meet any 
court proceedings some lawyers con- 
tend it will be declared unconstitu- 
tional. The consensus of opinion, how- 
ever, is that both laws are constitu- 
tional. 


(1931, pp. 119, 410) Labor has made 


J. Parker’s appointment was up for 
confirmation to be a member of the 
Supreme Court of the United States. 


tract bill but it was s vetoeel by 
governor. A bill introduced in t 
Massachusetts legislature failed © 
passage because the Supreme Court of 
that state to which it was referred fol 
an advisory opinion declared it uncon 
titutional. : 
After the defeat of Judge Parker Mf 
the Senate, pamphlets were prepared 
% 
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and distributed throughout the United 
States in which the debates were in- 
corporated and information regarding 
the “yellow dog” contract given to 
labor officials in order that they could 
appear before legislative committees 
in the interest of this legislation. 

Labor’s anti-injunction bill which 
will be presented to Congress pro- 
hibits “yellow dog” contracts. We be- 
lieve public sentiment is sufficiently 
strong against this form of contract 
as to render unsuccessful any attempt 
to strike such provision from the bill. 

Now that five states have enacted 
legislation prohibiting these contracts 
it should be an encouragement to the 
labor movements of other states to 
urge the passage of similar measures 
by their respective legislatures. 

It might be well to report that 10 
of the U.S. Senators who voted to con- 
firm Judge Parker’s appointment will 
not be members of the next Senate. 
Senators Allen, Blease, Grundy, Mc- 
Culloch, Ransdell and Steck were de- 
feated on that issue. Senators Baird, 
Gillett, Goff and Gould declined to be 
candidates. 

(Oklahoma City Teachers)—(1943, 
p. 594) Res. 70: 

Whereas—The Board of Education in 
Oklahoma City, Oklahoma, has offered 
to the teachers of the city a “yellow 
dog’ contract providing that no teach- 
er shall be employed who is a member 
of the American Federation of Teach- 
ers or any other labor organization of 
teachers, and 

Whereas—Such a contract is a dis- 
tinct violation of the fundamental 
principles of democratic government 
for which the American Federation of 
Labor has battled over the years and 
for which we are now waging global 
war, and 

Whereas—The right of public em- 
ployees—local, state, and national— 
to affiliate with organized labor is 
generally recognized throughout the 
nation, and 
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Whereas—The resurrection of the 
outmoded yellow dog contract in Ok- 
lahoma City is an alarming example 
of the attempt to use the war effort 
for the purpose of crushing organized 
labor, and 

Whereas—The danger of the spread 
of the yellow dog contract to other 
unions is a serious threat to all or- 
ganized labor in the nation, and 


Whereas—The Board of Education 
and the Superintendent of Schools in 
Oklahoma City are hampering the war 
effort by compelling organized labor 
to battle against totalitarian practices 
on the home front at.a time when un- 
divided effort should be used in wag- 
ing war against the enemies of de- 
mocracy on the battle front, and 

Whereas — The President of the 
United States has stated that the Amer- 
ican Federation of Teachers can con- 
tribute much to winning the war and 
establishing a lasting peace, there- 
fore be it 

Resolved—That the American Fed- 
eration of Labor, in convention assem- 
bled in Boston, Massachusetts, in 
October, 1943, condemn the Board of 
Education of Oklahoma City and the 
Superintendent of Schools, for at- 
tempting to enforce a contract which 
conforms to the principles of the Axis 
dictatorship rather than to the philos- 
ophy of American democracy, and be 
it further 

Resolyed—That the American Fed- 
eration of Labor congratulates the 
Central Labor Union of Oklahoma 
City and the Oklahoma Federation of 
Labor for the courageous battle 
against this outrageous violation of 
the principles of American democracy, 
and be it further 

Resolyed—That the American Fed- 
eration of Labor and its affiliated un- 
ions render all possible assistance to 
the international union of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Teachers and to or- 
ganized labor in Oklahoma in this bat- 
tle to eliminate the vicious yellow dog 
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clause from the contracts of the teach- 
ers of the city. 

Your committee believes that the 
enforcement of a yellow dog contract 
in Oklahoma City prohibiting teachers 
from affiliating with organized labor 
is a challenge to the entire labor move- 
ment as well as to the teachers’ inter- 
national union. It is unthinkable that 
any employer in this enlightened age 
of American democracy would resur- 
rect the outmoded yellow dog contract 
which was prevalent a quarter of a 
century ago. The board of education 
and superintendent of schools who are 
responsible for the education of the 
children of Oklahoma City have com- 
pelled those who teach in the schools 
to sign a contract which in industry 
would be subject to prosecution under 
federal law. Such regimentation of 
employees in the public schools should 
serve aS a grave warning that the 
battle for democracy exists on the 
home front as well as on the battle 
front. The boys in the armed forces 
from Oklahoma City are fighting and 
dying for a principle which is being 
violated in their own home town. 

The committee, therefore, concurs 
in this resolution and urges the Ex- 
ecutive Council to use every possible 
means including legal advice in assist- 
ing to abolish the yellow dog contract 
in the public schools of Oklahoma 
City. 

(1944, pp. 68, 79, 430, 431, 615) 
Res. 75, 76 and 124. Resolutions were 
submitted to the convention actively 
supporting legislation which would 
prohibit the use of federal funds by 
any public or private agency for the 
payment of wages or salaries to work- 
ers employed by such agencies on any 
public works program under a so- 
called yellow dog contract agreement. 

On recommendation of its commit- 
tee, the convention unanimously voted 
to adopt Res. 76 as follows: 

Whereas — Certain funds such as 
are now available under the Lanham 
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Act for the maintenance of schools 
and other activities, and 


Whereas — These funds are being 
used in some states and communities 
to enforce the yellow dog contract 
against teachers, and 


Whereas—There is danger that to- 
morrow such funds may be used to 
enforce the yellow dog contract on all 
the vast postwar federal, state and 
local public works programs, there- 
fore, be it 


Resolved — That the 64th Annual 
Convention of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor, assembled in the City of 
New Orleans, Louisiana, November 20, 
1944, go on record as actively sup- 
porting legislation which would pro- 
hibit the use of federal funds by any 
public or private agency for the pay 
ment of wages or salaries to workers 
employed by such agencies on any 
public works program under a so 
called yellow dog contract agreement. 


Youth Administration, National (see 
also: Apprenticeship Training in 
Program of NYA; Local Advisory 
Boards on Vocational Education) 


(1939, p. 212) Our Committee on 
Education gave special consideration 
to the problem of youth organizations. 
We are not unmindful of the fact that 
opportunities for selfadevel oti 5 
must be available in the formative 
years and adapted to successive stages 
of growth. The most far-reaching con- 
sequence of emergencies — whether 
war or economic depression—is inter= 
ference with the growth and educati 
of the next generation. The conse-— 
quences of malnutrition or denial of 
educational opportunities in youth 
cannot be remedied by abundance 
some later time. In these years @ 
social and polititcal turmoil that haye 
shaken social foundations throughout 
the world we have seen still worse 
wrong done to the children’ of those 
nations who have organized their de- 
fenseless children in their immaturity 
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in support of propaganda based on 
unsound social principles. 


We recognize that the educational 
institutions of every country are or- 
ganized in support of national insti- 
tutions. When this is done through 
responsible agencies in accord with 
national opinion freely expressed the 
results represent the level of social 
progress at which the nation is living. 
But when policies are developed arbi- 
trarily and there is imposed upon a 
growing generation unsound principles 
of living, a great wrong is done which 
is irreparable in nature. Responsible 
citizens seek to protect youth during 
its period of immaturity rather than 
harness boys and girls in the promo- 
tion of causes however good in them- 
selves. It is we believe a sound prin- 
ciple that we as a nation should dis- 
approve organizations of the imma- 
ture except for purposes that have to 
do with their personal development. 
Youth movements are easy tools to 
power or revolution when concerned 
with other purposes. 


We find a tendency of the National 
Youth Administration to deal with the 
problems of youth as though they 
were in conflict with the interests of 
the rest of the community. We believe 
that the distress of youth in this de- 
pression while it has a special appeal 
is only one portion of the dire distress 
which befell young and old alike. The 
remedy for all is the same—to get 
our economic agencies in action to 
provide the materials and services for 
the kind of life we wish to have. As 
a relief measure we do not believe 
there should be division based on im- 
maturity. However, we do believe 
that regardless of the fortunes of the 
family income, boys and girls should 
have opportunity to continue their 
education through secondary schools 
and through academic work if able 
and willing to do the work. We, there- 
fore, heartily recommend the program 
of the National Youth Administration 
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that enables youth to remain in 
school, and urge its continuance in 
connection with the Office of Educa- 
tion. That portion of its work which 
provides services to persons without 
work experience we believe should be 
developed in connection with the U.S. 
Employment Service and a Juvenile 
Employment Division. Schools them- 
selves should not undertake placement 
though they need to keep in close 
touch because of their knowledge of 
the students and because they should 
know how effective their training 
proves itself outside school walls. The 
transition from school to job has al- 
ways involved difficulties but the de- 
pression has blocked many normal 
channels. 


That portion of the National Youth 
Administration’s activities concerned 
with vocational training we hold 
should be done by existing agencies, 
expanded as needed, and should be 
subject to those regulations and safe- 
guards which society has deemed wise. 
It is socially and economically dan- 
gerous to provide potential resources 
to enable undertakings to be inde- 
pendent of existing agencies charged 
with performing that function under 
safeguards provided by law. 

Annually 2,250,000 boys and girls 
come from schools and colleges to the 
world of work, seeking a chance to 
earn a living and thus becoming self- 
dependent members of society. During 
the past 10 years the number of un- 
employed reached 15 million, has 
never fallen below seven million, and 
is even now 10 million. Meanwhile, 
the steady stream of young persons 
from universities, colleges and high 
schools has found doors closed to pro- 
fessions, technical work, to apprentice- 
ship for crafts and to positions in 
commerce and industry where less 
pretraining was required. During the 
past 10 years many of these young 
persons became a part of the great 
army of unemployed together with 
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other young persons, the middle-aged 
and the old. 


There were in 1937 approximately 
3,900,000 unemployed persons between 
the ages of 16 and 25, or approxi- 
mately one-third of the total unem- 
ployed. Moreover one-fourth to one- 
fifth of those who have jobs worked 
only part time. Unemployment is cer- 
tainly not primarily a youth problem 
but its high proportion among youth 
gives to young people a special con- 
cern for its widespread character 
amongst their own number. 


Young people from the ages of 16 
to 25 constitute approximately one- 
sixth of the population—or 23,000,000 
in round numbers. This ratio of youth 
to adults has not always remained 
constant. It changes with declining 
birth rate and increasing longevity. 
In 1870 there was one youth to every 
two adults; today there is one youth 
to every three adults. This means that 
the competition between youth and 
adults tend to increase not decrease. 
It tends to explain much of the diffi- 
culty of the young in finding employ- 
ment. Unless constructive measures 
are found the situation lends itself to 
propaganda that would create a spirit 
of conflict between the young and the 
mature. Society has steadily increased 
its educational requirements by 
strengthening its compulsory school 
attendance and by prohibiting gainful 
employment of children. At the turn 
of the century there were 700,000 in 
our high schools; today there are 
6,000,000. Similarly our colleges have 
grown five-fold in less than four 
decades. 

Union labor is proud of its record as 
one of the founders of our public 
school system. The American Federa- 
tion of Labor has for nearly six dec- 
ades made responsibility for improv- 
ing and expanding educational oppor- 
tunities available through tax-sup- 
ported institutions, one of its primary 
duties. Through child-labor and com- 
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pulsory school attendance laws we 
have tried to safeguard our own an 

all other children from work exploita- 
tion during their period of develop 
ment. We have steadily urged mor 
adequate school structures and their 
fullest use by the community. We have 
offered teachers Labor support for 
academic freedom for sound teachi 

and union organization for dealin 

with their economic problems. We 
have urged enrichment of the cur- 
ricula for all and their adaptation 
the needs of those preparing for all 
walks of life. We now particularly 
urge revision of the curriculum of 
secondary schools. Before the twen 
tieth century only a small percentag 

of our population received a high 
school education and the high schoo 
curriculum is still dominated by the 
needs of those going into the profes- 
sions. Such a curriculum is sons an 


tional training for the professions an 
does not always interest boys and girls 
with abilities that fit them for com- 
mercial or industrial occupations, Pre- 
professional training should be a 
nized as vocational training, so tha 
high schools shall realize the need to 
plan the common training, fittin 
those in all walks for citizenship under 
democratic institutions. 


We are convinced that democraaa 
is a way of life and not merely a fo 
of government and that future citizen 
must be trained for their responsibili-_ 
ties in a democracy. If our citizens are 
to have a sense of social unity and 
personal responsibility essential for 
the democratic way of life, they must 
learn their first lessons in our publie 
schools. The school should not only 
prepare pupils for life as workers but 
also as members of a community. 
is this preparation for our common 
life in the community and in the na- 
tion that is the chief responsibility of 
secondary schools. Vocational train- 


ing whether for the professions, the 
trade or general industry is supple- 
' 
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mentary to this basic preparation for 
citizenship. : 

Knowledge of the world in which 
we live and understanding of individ- 
ual relationship to community life are 
_ essential to a sense of responsibility 
» for democracy. The school has its part 
to contribute to the discipline which 
prepares youth for the democratic way 
of life. The rights and privileges of 
democratic life must be sustained by 
corresponding duties and disciplined 
responsibility. As the high school finds 
its special educational function and 
develops a response to the interests of 
boys and girls in what constitutes our 
common life, boys and girls will not 
leave school in order to find some- 
thing of real interest. Development 
of secondary schools and organization 
of the curriculum to give them prepa- 
ration for living is essential to justify 
our compulsory school attendance 
laws. 

Because we believe there is a unity 
in the whole of life and that youth 
is preparatory for maturity and old 
age, we think organization on the 
basis of youth for other than educa- 
tional or recreational purposes is un- 
wise. Youth cannot solve the prob- 
lems of maturity nor is it in a po- 
sition of responsibility. The organiza- 
tions of youth should fit the young for 
their responsibilities, not setting them 
in conflict with those who have had 
experience and responsibility. Ex- 
perience and information are neces- 
sary to responsibility and to prepara- 
tion for responsible living with its 
rights and obligations. Youth organi- 
zations are usually deliberately or 
unconsciously controlled by adults who 
have purposes to serve. In its own 
interests youth should be protected 
against such designs until in position 
and of a maturity to make its own 
decisions. 

While we make provisions for the 
mental and physical development of 
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youth, we must not neglect to provide 
individuals with opportunity for de- 
velopment of the spirit which deter- 
mines the kind of relations an individ- 
ual has with his fellow-men and in- 
terprets to him his relationship to the 
universe. What one sees in life will 
largely determine the value he will 
attach to other people’s lives and fix 
his sense of responsibility in dealing 
with others. We believe that the 
home, the church, and society have a 
responsibility to provide wide free- 
dom for individuals to seek spiritual 
growth and discipline. Freedom for 
individuals must rest on freedom of 
speech and freedom of thought with 
appreciation of the responsibilities 
and duties that accompany freedom 
of living. We must assure religious 
freedom in order to assure social prog- 
ress for ourselves and our children. 


In lands where personal freedom 
has given way before governmental 
control of the machinery and rules of 
life and work, we have watched the 
governmental development of youth 
movements in the service of political 
ends- -disrupting homes and _ those 
basic ties that develop out of the mu- 
tuality of rights and duties. Labor 
wants to protect the boys and girls 
of the United States from such a per- 
verted fate and to assure them bal- 
anced development. The meaning of 
life for youth grows out of their rela- 
tionship to their parents and families 
and out of their religious training and 
spiritual development. During their 
temporary dependence upon their eld- 
ers is the period for learning respon- 
sibilities and rights they will be ex- 
pected to exercise in maturity. An un- 
derstanding of basic human relations, 
developed in youth, makes valuable 
citizens, prepared te maintain demo- 
cratic institutions. What society does 
for its children brings rich rewards 
in national progress. Protective laws, 
social services, educational opportuni- 
ties, are all necessary provisions but 
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they cannot insure honesty, integrity 
in living, or understanding of the im- 
portance of so living that every re- 
lationship in life is constructive and 
that all with whom we come in contact 
are bettered by that relationship. 
Character and understanding of the 
purpose of living are what can make 
youth and adults contribute to human 
betterment and progress, and they 
are the ends which our proposals 
would serve. 

Every age has a responsibility for 
the young. The American Federation 
of Labor shares in that responsibility 
which includes provisions for material 
well-being and opportunity for physi- 
eal, intellectual and spiritual develop- 
ment. We as an organization can 
be responsible only for assuring op- 
portunities and the right to benefit by 
them, but the development of person- 
ality and spiritual capacity in our 
young lies outside the reach of our 
organization and devolves upon the 
home, the church and those teachers 
whose own personalities give them 
power to help the young grow in in- 
sight and wisdom. In order to con- 
serve influences that are necessary to 
discipline and ideals in living, the 
American Federation of Labor de- 
clares for freedom of religion and re- 
ligious training as the most funda- 
mental contribution we can make to 
the children of the future. 


(P. 619) The youth problem in 
every civilized state has today be- 
come a matter of real concern. In 
the totalitarian states the regimenta- 
tion of youth have been the basis by 
which dictators have sought to perpet- 
uate themselves. In many of the dem- 
ocratic countries the plight of unem- 
ployed youth has become a threat to 
the stability of the social order. In 
recognition of the reality of the spe- 
cial problems with which youth are 
confronted today, special commissions 
have been set up and exhaustive re- 
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searches made in this and other coun 
tries. In previous reports to this Fed 
eration of Labor, the notable research 
studies of the American Youth Com- 
mission has been appraised. In the 
pages of the Executive Council’s Re- 
port there has been set forth an ex- 
tended discussion of the youth ques- 
tion which deserves the study of the 
delegates to this convention. 


The Council’s Report gives consid- 
eration to the trends in Nationa 
Youth Administration. It is clear 
from what is here set forth that this 
is a matter which comes very definite- 
ly within the concern of labor and to- 
ward the solution of which labor e¢ 
make a significant contribution. For 
labor speaks out of decades of concern 
for child life; it has stood valiantly 
as the champion of the abolition o: 
child labor. It has urged the exten- 
sion of educational opportunities in 
order to meet some of those require- | 
ments. It has also urged the expan- 
sion of recreational opportunities for 
all. It has taken those methods cal- 
culated to meet youth needs at whe 
point where they can best be met. ’ 

Out of Labor’s experience there has" 
come some clearcut conclusions. In th 
first place, while unemployment — 
youth is an increasingly serious prob- 
lem, it is impossible to resolve this 
problem apart from the total prob- 
lem. Youth are a part of the body 
politic; they are an indivisible part 
of every nation. When unemployment 
abounds, youth are among many other 
sufferers; when jobs are plentiful, 
youth will find work. 


In the second place, labor realizes 
the wisdom of extending secondary 
educational opportunities to our youth 
to meet the need of unemployed youth 
in many of our communities. While 
raising the school age level is not a 
permanent solution for the question 
of youth unemployment, it does place 
upon the educational authorities a re- 
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sponsibility which they are better 
equipped to meet than any other 
agency in the community. 

The decision of the National Youth 
Administration to develop a Juvenile 
Employment Division in the Labor 
“Employment Offices, to assist in the 
placement of young people in their la- 
bor market, should materially help in 
finding work for youth. 

Your committee notes the concern 
of the Permanent Committee on Edu- 
cation for the activity of the National 
Youth Administration in connection 
with vocational training. The diffi- 
culty that has arisen in the National 
Youth Administration is due to the 
confusion in the minds of this agency 
as to whether their function is to per- 
form vocational training or work ex- 
perience of a pre-vocational character. 
It is the considered judgment of your 
committee that vocational training of 
our youth should be done through ex- 
isting educational agencies adapted to 
meet this need. On the other hand, 
in the matter of work experience of a 
distinctly pre-vocational character, 
your committee agrees with the pres- 
ent policy of the National Youth Ad- 
ministration. 

But what has become clear is the 
need for a revision of our high school 
curriculum to meet the changing needs 
_ of industry as well as the expanding 
needs of youth. As the secondary 
school becomes a common school for 
all of our youth, it is clear that we 
must have more in the way of pre- 
professional training and pre-voca- 
tional education for our youth. 

Your committee cannot do better 
than to make its own the closing para- 
graph of this significant section on 
youth from the Council’s Report: 
“Every age has a responsibility for 
the young. The American Federation 
of Labor shares in that responsibility 
which includes provisions for material 
well-being and opportunity for physi- 
cal, intellectual and spiritual develop- 
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ment. We as an organization can be 
responsible only for assuring oppor- 
tunities and the right to benefit by 
them, but the development of person- 
ality and spiritual capacity in our 
young lies outside the reach of our 
organization and devolves upon the 
home, the church and those teachers 
whose own personalities give them 
power to help the young grow in in- 
sight and wisdom. In order to con- 
serve influences that are necessary to 
discipline and ideals in living, the 
American Federation of Labor de- 
clares for freedom of religion and re- 
ligious training as the most funda- 
mental contribution we can make to 
the children of the future.” 


Work Training Projects—(1940, 
pp. 157-160) Obviously the resident 
projects will overlap with the appren- 
tice training field. As yet they are 
without the safeguards which have 
been found necessary to apprentice 
training standards of workmanship 
and wise direction for human welfare. 
Projects for defense have more recent- 
ly been considered. This program, 
which began under relief auspices, 
now has some aspects of permanency, 
and it is high time for organized la- 
bor to evaluate the entire program 
and to consider all possible and prob- 
able consequences. 


(P. 585) A year ago the Executive 
Council in its annual report gave ex- 
tended consideration to the problem 
of youth and the growth of youth or- 
ganizations which have been set up in 
this country to meet some of the emer- 
gency problems of youth. The Council 
noted a tendency on the part of the 
NYA to “deal with the problems of 
youth as though they were in conflict 
with the interests of the rest of the 
community.” In the judgment of the 
Council this was unfortunate as the 
“distress of youth in the depression is 
only one part of the dire distress 
which befall young and old alike.” 
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The Council on the other hand 
heartily commended the program of 
the NYA that enabled youth to remain 
in school and urged its continuance 
in connection with the Office of Educa- 
tion. In the same report the Coun- 
cil asserted in unequivocal terms its 
belief that the activities of the NYA 
concerned with vocational training 
“should be done by existing agencies 
expanded as needed and should be sub- 
ject to those regulations and safe- 
guards which society has deemed wise. 
It is socially and economically danger- 
ous to provide potential resources to 
enable undertakings to be independent 
of existing agencies charged with per- 
forming that function under safe- 
guards provided by law.” The Con- 
vention Committee on Education, re- 
corded its approval of this point in 
the Council’s report while commending 
the policy of the NYA in provid- 
ing work-experience for unemployed 
youth. 

Thirteen months have elapsed since 
that action was taken by the Federa- 
tion. In the intervening months a 
new appropriation of $135,000,000 has 
been made by the Congress to the 
NYA for the new fiscal year. In the 
meantime the nation has embarked 
upon a defense program which has 
not only made important changes in 
our procedure but promises to reduce 
substantially the volume of unemploy- 
ment. According to representatives of 
the U.S. Department of Labor the de- 
fense program should provide employ- 
ment for at least one-half of the pres- 
ent unemployed within less than a 
year. The enactment of a Universal 
Selective Service Act has provided a 
new agency under which our youth 
from 21 to 35 years may be brought 
under a public authority. Within a 
year the peacetime strength of our 
army will be brought up to 1,800,000. 
For the most part young men will 
compose that army. If, therefore, the 
reasoning of the Council a year ago 
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is correct that the problem of youth 
unemployment is a part of the larger 
unemployment problem, then surely, 
the need for NYA as an emergency 
agency will be lessened as provision 
is made to reduce unemployment by 
one activity or agency of government. 

The Council is concerned about the 
over-lapping of NYA projects with 
the apprentice training program. It 
is concerned as well about their inva- 
sion of the defense field. ‘ 

Your committee is of the opinion 
that all NYA activities which are 
clearly invasions of the vocational 
educational field should be terminated. 
The splendid exploratory work done 
in the field of junior employment sery- 
ice should be shifted to the U.S. Em- 
ployment Service. 

Apprenticeship Training — (1941, 
p. 427) The American Federation 
of Labor is emphatically opposed to 
the inclusion of apprenticeship and 
trade training in the program of the 
National Youth Administration. The 
Permanent Committee on Education 
after conferring with officers of the 
National Youth Administration has 
established a working agreement with 
the N.Y.A. providing that no trade 
training or apprenticeship training 
shall be included in the program ob 
the N.Y.A. It is distinctly understood 
that vocational training under the 
N.Y.A. shall be exploratory in nature 
and designed merely to determine the 
aptitudes of young people and pro- 
vide work experience. Apprenticeship 
training and actual trade training are 
to be left to other agencies of educa- 
tion. 


Youth and Trade Unions—(1935, 
pp. 81, 495) The effects of world-wide 
depression upon the younger genera- 
tions in all countries have been a mat- 
ter of anxiety to all concerned with 
problems of statesmanship. ‘ 


The problem was brought before 
the International Labor Conference ir 
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Geneva at its last meeting in June. 
The problem in this country was first 
formulated in a report made by the 
Department of Labor in response to a 
Senate Resolution by Senator Walsh 
_ requesting information and recom- 
' mendations with reference to young 
people emerging from educational in- 
stitutions and at present without per- 
manent employment. The report by 
the Secretary of Labor showed ap- 
proximately three and one-half million 
persons between the ages of 18 and 
29 inclusive without gainful employ- 
ment. This large group at a most im- 
pressionable period of their develop- 
ment, denied entrance to the normal 
activities of the nation, constitutes a 
serious problem. 

This problem, Labor believes, can 
be solved permanently only by such 
changes in our national economy as 
will provide opportunities to earn a 
living to all those who need such op- 
portunities. 

Labor does not believe that the 
problem can be solved by an attempt 
to find jobs in private industries for 
this large group until our industries 
are operating at a higher level. 

On June 26, 1935, the President cre- 
ated the National Youth Administra- 
tion, because, as he said, we should 
do something for the nation’s unem- 
ployed youth since we can ill-afford to 
lose the skill and energy of these 
young men and women. 

The Youth Administration is or- 
ganized with an Executive Commit- 
tee consisting of government officials 
and an executive director. 

The major objectives of the Na- 
tional Youth Administration are: (1) 
To find employment in private indus- 
try for unemployed youths, (2) To 
provide employment for youths of cer- 
tified relief families at work relief 
projects suited to their abilities and 
needs, (3) To provide vocational train- 
ing or retraining for youths without 
specific skills, (4) To extend part-time 
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employment to needy college students 
and small cash assistance to needy 
high school students. 

All persons between the ages of 16 
and 25, no longer in attendance upon 
full time school and not regularly en- 
gaged in remunerative employment 
come within the scope of its program. 
Youth relief employment will be open 
to the young members of relief fami- 
lies; aid will be extended to students 
desirous of finishing their college edu- 
cation and financially unable to do so. 
Financial aid will be available to high 
school students not to exceed $6 per 
month—this aid to cover text books, 
food, clothing, car fare and similar 
essentials. 

The program seeks to provide em- 
ployment for approximately 150,000 
youths; college aid to about 120,000 
young men and women; high school 
aid to 100,000 and provisions for post- 
graduates in part-time employment to 
the amount of $380 a month. 

In addition to assisting needy high- 
school students, the National Youth 
Administration will give financial help 
to approximately 125,000 college and 
university students who would other- 
wise not be able to complete their col- 
lege education, and to worthy students 
who are ready for college but who 
need financial assistance in order to 
obtain a higher education. 


Twenty-eight million dollars has 
been allocated for student aid activi- 
ties. Reports from relief rolls show 
that approximately 700,000 students 
were compelled to drop their schooling 
in 1934-5. 

The Youth Administration is desig- 
nating state directors to build up local 
participation in the program. 

The National Youth Administration 
is under the Works Program Admin- 
istration and is one of the chief ad- 
ministrative units of that program. 

(1936, p. 571) A large number of 
youth have recently entered labor’s 
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ranks, finding employment in various 
industries. 

Among these young people there is 
a sturdy and growing tendency to en- 
list in the organizations of labor. 

Various national, international and 
local unions recognizing the need of 
developing trade union consciousness 
among their younger members have 
instituted as a regular part of union 
procedure educational and athletic ac- 
tivities, increasing their membership 
considerably among the young wage 
earners. 

The A. F. of L. will undertake a 
campaign to promulgate union con- 
sciousness, organization into their re- 
spective national, international and 
federal labor unions and education 
among America’s young people. 

(1938, pp. 185, 481) The conse- 
quences of the recent depression and 
consequent and recurring unemploy- 
ment, have fallen heavily upon young 
persons—depriving them of those 
growth opportunities which should be 
the right of every young person and 
a place in the work world in which to 
earn a living—a right necessary to 
self-dependence. It is a serious mat- 
ter when boys and girls are made to 
feel there is no place for them in our 
social system. It was to meet this 
situation that the National Youth Ad- 
ministration and the Civilian Conser- 
vation Corps were created as emer- 
gency measures. 


The Civilian Conservation Corps is 
headed by a Director who has the co- 
operation of federal and state agen- 
cies. The War Department is re- 
sponsible for clothing, feeding, hous- 
ing, transporting and demobilizing 
those enrolled for the camps; for 
health, welfare and educational serv- 
ices; for discipline within the camps, 
and their general administration. 
These are functions for which the 
War Department has most competent 
personnel. Work projects of the camps 
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are supervised by the Forestry Se 


ice, the National Parks Service, and 
the Soil Conservation Service. These 
camps have demonstrated their value 
as training and adjustment agencies 
for young men. 


The National Youth Administration 
is under the Works Progress Admin- 
istration. It was designed primarily 
to maintain morale for unemployed 
youth without incomes. For boys and 
girls in school it provides financial aid 
through jobs. For the unemployed 
out of school, youth rehabilitation and 
stimulation of educational interests 
are the main objectives of the work 
projects provided. Vocational guid- 
ance and registration in employment 
offices are major factors in the service. 

These emergency undertakings have 
shown up permanent needs and have 
developed constructive methods. It is 
our social duty to provide more eq 
educational opportunities for all a 
to do this we must face the fact that 
the greatest cause of inequality in edu- 
cational opportunity is economic. D 
ing past years efforts of radicals to 
direct and warp the minds of youth 
have been more serious and more de- 
termined than ever before. Propa-— 
gandists seek control over the educa 
tion of the next generation, as sh 
cuts to establishing theories or to 
gaining control. ‘ 

The Advisory Committee recom- 
mended that these two agencies be 
merged under the title National 
Youth Service Administration and 
placed under the Office of Education. 
This proposal, in addition to making 
the services permanent, would pro- 
vide for the integration of this work 
with that of governmental agencies 
normally concerned with the duties 
involved. Youth should have oppor- 
tunities but it should also be made 
conscious of its obligations to home, 
community and the heritage left by 
past generations. 


. 
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Youth (Training for Service) — 
(1944, p. 225) No one will deny the 
right of the nation to require service 
of every youth. No one will deny the 
duty and indeed the privilege of every 
youth to render that service. 

The need of a thorough physical ex- 

‘amination and health building pro- 
gram for every youth must be a basic 
requirement. The need for developing 
in youth an appreciation of both ex- 
acting discipline and creative initia- 
tive is essential. The need for afford- 
ing youth an opportunity for develop- 
ing a deep sense of moral, civic and 
social responsibility must be a part 
of that program. 

The form and substance of the pro- 
gram is too technical and too complex 
a subject to be dealt with in this re- 
port, but it should receive very thor- 
ough study. We, therefore, recom- 
mend that the Standing Committee on 
Education prepare a report on this 
subject within the near future and 
transmit that report to the Council. 


(P. 610) This section of the Execu- 
tive Council’s Report deals with the 
subject popularly known as universal 
military training for all youth of the 
nation. Your committee agrees with 
the position of the Executive Council 
that the form and substance of such 
a program constitute too technical 
and complex a problem to be dealt 
with hastily and without adequate 
study and investigation. The problem 
is one which is civilian in character as 
well as military and is not related to 
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the immediate war emergency. Mod- 
ern warfare demands far more than 
mere military drill in the usual mean- 
ing of the term. The mechanic, the 
technician, the truck driver, or the 
cook may be equally important to mod- 
ern warfare as the soldier who carries 
the gun. The man who makes two 
blades of grass grow where one grew 
before is a modern soldier of the high- 
est type. Elsewhere in this report the 
vital importance of vocational train- 
ing in the national defense program 
is pointed out. 

You: committee recommends, there- 
fore, that consideration be given not 
merely to a program of universal mil- 
itary conscription for youth but to a 
complete program of total national 
defense. We, therefore, urge (1) that 
this convention go on record against 
any hasty ill considered plan for uni- 
versal military conscription for youth; 
(2) that we request the President of 
the United States to appoint a national 
committee representing the armed 
forces, organized labor, management, 
farm organizations, and educational 
organizations to make a thorough 
study of this problem and to recom- 
mend a program of action; and (3) 
that the Permanent Committee on 
Education continue to study this prob- 
lem in terms of national and interna- 
tional developments; (4) that ade- 
quate funds be granted to the United 
States Office of Education to establish 
a research department which will be 
able to assist in the study. 
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Volume 3, Parts I and 2 


Note: 


Compilation of encyclopedia material has been arranged 


chronologically where subject was considered recurringly in conven- 
tion either under the same or varying headings. Reference to Index 
under all indicated subjects is recommended. 


Academic freedom, see Education 
Accidents, industrial, see Safety 
Accounting, public (industrial), 1925 


Actors (Mexican), reciprocity pro- 
posal, 179 
Advertising (fraudulent), 907 
restriction (alcoholic beverages), 


199, 1525 
Affiliated organizations (history of af- 
filiations), 30 
Affiliations: 
see Reaffiliation rights 
Railroad signalmen, 2118 
secession condemned, 2108 
suspension for forming dual organi- 
zations, 2202 
Textile Workers (reaffiliation) , 2298 
Typographical Union (reaffiliation), 
2310 
Union Label Trades Department 
(affiliation urged), 2397 
with Departments of AFL (compul- 
sory), 180 
central bodies, 180 
and state federations, 181 
Africa, colonialism condemned, 191 
federation proposed, 192 
Malan campaign, 193 
Point-Four program, 190, 1877 
also see Development of Underde- 
veloped areas; Marshall Plan 
African crisis (Executive Council 
statement), 262 
Aged, see Older Workers 
Agreements (trade union), observance 
of, 174, 193 
Agricultural workers (farm workers), 
rights of, 195 


Air, freedom of (radio, TV, etc.), 196 


Air Line Pilots: 
protective regulations, 196 
retirement legislation requested, 196 


Alaska: 
labor conditions, 197 
statehood for, 197 
territorial federation proposed, 198 
trade restrictions requested, 197 
workmen’s compensation extension, 
199 


Alcoholic beverages 
199, 1525 
Aliens: also see Immigration 
employment of, 199 
in navy yards and arsenals, 1725 
on public works, 1941 
relief, 175, 1217 
income tax, 199 
properties, disposal of, 199 
registration requirements, 200 
and fingerprinting proposed, 1203 
Allen-Bradley (Labor Relations Act 
of Wisconsin), 202 
Alpine, John R, 68, 69, 70 
American Bar Association, coopera- 
tion with, 202 
American Can Company, N.L.R.B. 
case, see National Labor Rela- 
tions Board 


American Trade Union Council for 
Labor Palestine, 1771 


American-Canadian Trade Union 
Coop. Committee, 204 


American Furniture Co. legal case 
(definition of labor dispute), 204 


American Mfg. Co. vs Machinists 
(libel suit), 300 

American plan, 175, 207 

American Telephone and Telegraph 
Co., investigation requested, 207 


(advertising) , 
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American world leadership (foreign 
aid), 882 
Amusement tax, 2239 
Anglo-American Trade Union Com- 
mittee, 208 
Anglo-American-Soviet Trade Union 
Unity, 217 
Angilo-Russian Unity Conference, 2307 
Anglo-Soviet Trade Union Council, 
proposed, 220 
Anti-labor laws (state), 221 
Anti-trust laws, 225 
suits and prosecutions, 231 
musicians, 1650 
Apprenticeship: 
definition of apprentice, 233 
Federal Committee on, 234, 237 
recommendations, 288, 250, 252 
transfer to War Manpower Com., 
Pasr{i 
(uniform) , 
250 
Standards (Fed. Com. on), 313 
training, 173 
veterans, 2491, 2494 
Youth Admn, Nat’l., 2748, 2754 
work training projects, 2753 
Arbitration (compulsory), 172, 253 
Fire Fighters, 868 
Green, statement of Wm., 254 
Arizona power project, 254 
Armament program, economics of, 255 
Armed forces, 255 
also see Veterans; Manpower; Re- 
tirement; Health; Care for 
dependents, 1057 
integration, 1970 
press service proposed see Public 
Relations 
public relations: 
labor publications for, 1940 
press service for, 1891 
retirement credits under 
security, 985, 2141 
use of as strikebreakers, 1609 
Armistice: 
planning for, 255, 1807 
Arnold, Thurman, see Anti-trust 
Arts: 
federal aid in developing, see Edu- 
cation 


laws California plan, 


social 
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Fine Arts Commn., 256 
undermining of protested, 257 
Asia: also see Racial Discrimination 
and African crisis, (E. C. state- 
ment), 262, 1877 
assistance under T.C.A., 1877 
Asian Relations Conference, 257 
Russian aggression protested, 257, 
260 
Assessments (organizing), 1763 
Atlantic Charter (Labor’s Bill of 
Rights) , 263, 1807 


Atlantic-Gulf ship canal proposed, 264 
Atomic Energy Commn., 276 also see 
Economic power 
Atomic power, control urged, 264 
housing rents, 265 
warfare, 266 


Automobile Labor Board, 1658, 1718 
Automobile Workers, reaffiliation, 278 


Bacon-Davis Act, 279 
amendment supported, 2572 


Baggage cars, steel (safety measure), 
282 
Banks: 
clerks, organization of, 284 
deposits (federal guarantee), 94, 
284 
government ownership (nationaliza- 
tion), 285 
labor, 285 
Inter-American Labor Bank pro- 
posed, 1279 
legislation covering closed banks, 
286 
regulations, 287 
wages, bankers and, 282 
Basing point system (freight pric- 
ing’), 287 
Bata Shoe Co., 332 
immigration proposal, 287 
Bates, Harry C., 72, 73, 74, 75, 76, 77 
Beck, Dave, 77 
Bedeaux system, 288 
Bedford Stone Co., legal case, 391 
Benefits, trade union, 288 


Bengough, H. H., 65 
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Berlin Building Workers, Memorial, 
289 
Bernard, James, 65 
Berry, George L., 72 
Bethlehem Steel Co., war claims, 289 
Beverage distilling industry, shut- 
down prop., 290 
Bill of Rights, Labor’s, see Labor 
Bindery workers, protest against Civil 
Service Com., 290 
Birthright, Wm. C., 74, 75, 76, 77 
Blend, Frederick, 65 
Blind: 
aid for, 290, 1003 
funeral expenses, 291 
National Federation of, proposed, 
291 
and handicapped, 
agency for, 1007 
pensions for, 291 
tax exemption, 1006 
veterans (seeing-eye dogs for), 290 
Blood tests, compulsory, 292 
Blue laws, 292 
B’nai B'rith, vs. printers, 292 
Bonds, Government, see War bonds; 
Payroll savings 
Bonneville project (social security), 
292 
Bottle Blowers (Glass) vs. Metal 
Trades Dept, see Metal Trades 
- Boulder Dam, 293 
Boycotts: see German, Japanese, Rus- 
sian 
decisions, 293 
German, 918, 2084 
Russian, 2084 
Boys Clubs of America, 444 
Boys Town, 293 
Bretell, James, 66 
Bretton Woods Agreement, 294 
Brewery Workers vs. Teamsters, 2285 
Bricker Amendment, 294 
Britain, Great: also see 
Woods, 294 
American Labor Committee to aid, 
296 


government 


Bretton 


Green (Wm.) award, 296 
loan, 296 
support to, pledged, 294, 551 
British-American labor relations, 296 
also see International labor affairs; 
Foreign policy; War 
Brown, Harvey W., 74, 75 
Browne, George E., 73, 74 
Buck Stove and Range Co. legal case, 
297 
Budget Bureau, protest against, 298 
Bugniazet, G. M., 72, 73, 74, 75 
Building and construction industry, 
(removal from W.P.A. urged) 
2734 
Building contracts, collusion in, 298 
Building trades: 


adjustment plan (jurisdictional), 
1382 

jurisdictional disputes, see Jurisdic- 
tional 


Maintenance of Way, 1551 
‘Machinists, 1548 
unemployment, plan to 
2357 
Burgman, Charles F., 65 


Business profits tax, 2237 
Buy-American, 298 


Byrnes, James F., appt. to U.N. pro- 
tested, 2416 


Cabaret tax, 2240 


California: 


anti-labor ordinance, 299 
apprenticeship council, 250 
Central Valley project, 460 
Fair Labor Standards, 823 
libel suit, 299 


Canada: 
central bodies, 300 
charters, 302 : 

credit extension prop., 303 

“good neighbor” policy (U.S. and), 
300 

Trades and Labor Congress, Cana- 
dian, 303 

unionists in war, 300 

U.S.-Canadian organization plan, 
301 


combat, 
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Canal Zone: also see Social security; 
O.A.8.1.; Wages 

administration and supervision, 322 

alien problems, 308, 309, 310, 311, 


312, 318 

children (school), transportation 
for, 323 

fire-fighters, recognition of union, 
315 


retirement for, 321 
hospitalization, 315 
rates, 315 
hours, 316 
insurance, marine war risk, 316 
investigation authorized, 304 
legislative representatives (leave of 
absence, etc.), 317 
marine employees, coverage under 
insurance of, 317 
McCarran Amendment, 312, 1587 
medical care for employees of, 317 
Naval Academy appointee urged, 
308, 311 
recognition for service of employees 
of, 318 
retirement provisions for employees 
of, 311, 319 
safety code, 321 
ships, restoration to pre-war 
owners, 322 
substitute pay for employees, 318 
supervisory pay, 322 
tariff (free entry for distilled bever- 
ages), 314 
tolls, 323 
wage differential, 317 
pay while on leave, 318 
war service certificates, 317 
workers, recognition for, 313 
workmen’s compensation, 324 
Cancer research, 325 
Society endorsed, 325 


Cooperative for American Remit- 
tances to Europe (CARE), 326, 
444 


Carney, W. A., 66 


Carpenters (vs. Coopers), juris., 485 
decision, 485 
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Carpenters (vs. Upholsterers), juris., 
(supp. report of E. C.), 326 


Carpenters, withdrawal from and re- 
turn to A, F. of L., 328 


Censorship of literature and school 
books, 329 
Central labor unions: 
affiliation urged, 330, 2184 
compulsory, 180 
responsibility of, 329 
Central Valley (Power) 
favored, 460 
Chain stores: 
investigation urged, 332 
organization, 331 
Patman Bill, 332 
shoe store chains, 331 
tax (sales), 331 


Charters, restrictions on issuance, 333 
Charts: 

membership, 29 

structural organization, 28 

voting strength in convention, 26 


Child and Family Care, White House 
Conference on, 33838, 359 


Child Health Day, 334 


Child labor, 99, 
amendment, 334, 338, 339 
state compacts, 359 
wartime effects, 336 
Washington, D. C., law, 358 


Child Welfare Conference 
House), 859, 361 


Children’s Bureau commended, 362, 
1427 


China: also see Foreign Policy; Inter- 

national Labor Affairs 

admission to U.N. protested, 366, 

2417 

Japanese invasion of, 1370 

proposals relating to, 257 

relations with: 
attitude of A. F. of L., 363, 366 
Communist extension, 366 
support pledged, 365 


Project 


(White 
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Citizens military training camps, 367 
Citizenship rights, 367 
City of Hope, 368 
Gompers and Green memorial pro- 
posed, 368 
Civil Aeronautics Authority, 368 
Civil affairs (militarism), 1605 
Civil defense, 547 also see Firefighters 
Civil liberties, 369 
labor spies, 170 
teachers, 2278 
Civil rights: 171, 373, 1971 
also see Discrimination; Fair Em- 
ployment Practices 
A. F. of L. Department of, pro- 
posed, 374 
information centers proposed, 375 
Civil Service: also see Armed Forces 
(retirement for); Government 
Employees; Panama Canal 
attacks on system, 383 
bindery workers, protest, 290 
bi-partisanship reaffirmed, 380 
court of appeals, 383 
extension of coverage urged, 384 
merit system endorsed, 379 
reorganization urged, 1437 
requirements of C.S. Commission, 
378 
Civilian Conservation Corps, 386 
Civilian defense (Labor and), 387 


Civilian internees (Wake, Guam, etc), 


Civilian jobs, military encroachment 
on, 1606, 1611 
Civilian Supply Board proposed, 390 
Clayton Act, 99, 390 
: important decisions under, 390, 391, 
| 494 
quotations from, 492, 493 
| Closed shop: 
see Danbury Hatters case 
Florida suit, 877 
principle reaffirmed, 400 
‘Coast Guard, 392 
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Coefield, John, 71, 72, 78, 74 
Collective bargaining: 398, 398, 1941 
also see American Plan; Govern- 
ment Employees; Bacon-Davis 
Act; Fair Labor Standards; Open 
Shop; Norris-LaGuardia; Nat’l. 
Labor Relations Act; Wages; 
Walsh-Healey Act; Wagner Act; 
Union-Management Cooperation; 
Yellow-Dog Contracts 
agreement maintenance, 396 
contract observance, 395 
developments during Epochal Year 
(1945), 396 
gov’t. participation rejected, 398 
statement by George Meany, 401 
publicly owned industries, 1941 
records necessary, 393 
College students, proposed income tax 
exemption for, 2261 
Colonialism opposed, 401 
also see: Foreign Policy; 
Affairs 
Colorado anti-labor law, 404 
River project, 404, 1200 
Columbia Valley Authority, 406, 1200 
Commercial fleet proposed, 407 
Communism: also see Alien employ- 
ment; Dies Committee; Colonial- 
ism; Foreign Policy; Free Trade 
Union Committee; Post-War; 
World Court; World Federation 
of Trade Unions 
affidavits, as required by law, 408 
condemnation reaffirmed, 856 
embargo proposed, 430 
Executive Council special reports 
(1946), 417 
(1948), 422 
“fifth amendment” (teachers), 2282 
foreign policy, 883 
freedom of nations to choose, 420 
Fur Workers fight against, en- 
dorsed, 4138 
Garment Workers (Ladies) fight 
supported, 412 
government service, bar against, 
421, 424 


Int’l. 
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Green (William), statement, 417, 
420 

legislation not the solution to con- 
trol, 424 

Office Workers fight against, 413 

Party (proposal to bar from ballot), 
416 

peaceful coexistence opposed, 431 

press, warning against, 420, 421 

Stockholm Peace Petition, 2193 

Subversive Activities Control Board, 


2198 

teachers, fight against Communism, 
417 

threat to trade union movement, 
421 


un-American activities, 423 
Unions and national security, 426, 
431 
warning against, 410, 414, 422, 426 
Community chests, 448, 444 


Community relations, 438 
committee appointed, 442 
services, 439 
Company unions, 165, 433 
independent unions, 1233 
investigation reports and directives, 
433, 438 
Compulsory labor, see Forced Labor 


Conciliation, Service (U.S.) approved, 
444 
(also see Arbitration) 
transfer protested, 447 
Congress of Industrial Organizations 
(C.1.0.), see Unity in the labor 
movement; Disputes plan; 
(historical section Part I) merger 
with A. F. of L. 
raiding by, 1998 
summary of events leading to for- 
mation of, 148 
Congressional investigations, 447 
Connolly Act, repeal asked, 449 
Connolly, M. D., 65 
Conscientious objectors, 450 
forced labor of, 881 
Conscription of labor, 166, 451 
also see Compulsory Military Train- 
ing 
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peacetime, 451 
Conservation of forests, 905 
of natural resources, 459 
Constitution, A. F. of L. (1955), 3 
Constitutional amendments (U.S.), 
460 
Construction industry (restraint of 
trade charges), 460 
also see Building and Construction 
Trades 
Consumer cooperatives, 176 
caution in forming, 481 
Department in AFL authorized, 478 
E.C. report, 477 
League (Cooperative) , 478 


Consumers interests, select commit- 
tee, 462 
Consumption tax, 2238 
Contract observance, 174, 193 
also see Collective Bargaining 
Contracting of government work, 463 
Conventions of AFL, 1881-1955, 24 
Convict labor, see Prison Labor 
Cooking and heating equipment (ex- 
cise tax on), 2236 
Cooperative Societies, Bureau of, 1267 
Cooperative Development, Council for, 
endorsed, 485 
Cooperative for American Remittances 
to Europe, see CARE 
Cooperative League, 478, 479 
Cooperative Societies, Bureau of, see 
Insurance 
Coopers-Carpenters dispute, 485 
Copyright law: 
revision opposed, 485 
UNESCO activity to amend, 438, 
489 
Cost of living, 491 
also see Inflation; Wage Control; 
Price Control 
control, 491 
Index (B LS), 463 
post-war, 1896 
Courts, Labor and, 491 
also see Injunctions; Clayton Law 
jury trials in contempt cases, 499 
usurpation of power, 498 
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Craft unions (juris.), 500 
vs. industrial organization (C.I.0O.), 
148 
Crawford, Mark L., 65 
Credit unions: 93, 94, 176, 475 
also see Consumer Cooperatives 
aid in forming, 483 
Credit Union Act: 
purposes defined, 501, 502, 503-7 
Crime study investigation approved, 
500 
Cuba: 
Batista condemned, 508 
Guantanamo Bay (wages and or- 
ganization), 508 
sugar contracts, 509 
support for Cuban labor, 507 
Cultural exchange programs, 509 


Curtis Publishing Co., anti-union at- 
titude, 510 
Customs simplification, 510 
Dams, river and harbor improve- 
ments, proposed transfer of juris- 
diction over, 461 
Danbury Hatters case, 510 
Dangerous transportation, 
511 
Daylight saving, 512 
Debs, Eugene V, 512 
Debt, national: see taxation 
Defense, 5138, 519, 520, 521 
see War (Manpower); housing; 
Communications Board, 2612 
construction, 523 
contracts, 523 
wages and working conditions 
under, 524 
disarmament, 522 
Fire Commission proposed, 549 
government program supported, 515 
hours, 1112 
manpower (armed forces reserve), 
525, 1453 
voluntary program endorsed, 526 
Mediation Board, Nat’l., 549 
migration, 1602 


cargoes, 
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Mobilization, Office of Defense, 529 
plants, location of, 523 
labor standards in, 523 
Policy Committee, United Labor 
Defense, 1451 
labor participation, 1452 
manpower, 1453 
wage stabilization, 1453 
Labor’s proposed economic program, 
536 


national aspects and labor policy, 
5138 
needs (manpower, etc.), 519, 520, 
521 
military training, 520 


policy statement (1950) (Korea), 
2563 
proposed program, 2564 
production: 
controls (prices, wages and 


rents), 540, 541, 542 
cost-plus pricing, 538 
inflation, 542 
labor’s stake in Def. Prod. Act, 
535 
living standards, 2177 
plant conversion, 534 
price controls, 541 
priority unemployment and initia- 
tion fees, 532 
procurement and allocation, 539 
training, 542, 545 
in-plant, 545 
program, 543 
vocational, 545 
union shops for orders, 534 
wage controls, 542 
public works, 2733 
representation (labor) on defense 
agencies, 516 
social security rights for workers, 
546 
unemployment (priority), 532 
work standards, 533 
worker (defense) , definition of, 2637 
Delaware River Authority, 550 


Democracy vs. dictatorship, 550 


Detective agencies (labor spies, etc.) , 
369 
also see Civil liberties. 
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Detroit, invitations to labor speakers 
cancelled, 553 
Dies Committee, 555 
Disability insurance, 557 
Disarmament, 522, 558 
Discipline, trade union, 2302 
Discrimination: 
see Fair Employment Practices 
Committee 
auxiliary locals, 1979 
also see union discrimination 
convention headquarters, 1968 
Fair Employment Practices Com- 
mittee, 558 
Jews, against, 558, 560 
opposed in principle, 994, 1964 
racial: 
poll tax, 1879, 2263 
lawyers, certain graduate, 1477 
older workers, 1756 
also see Older workers 
racial, 558 
poll tax, 1879, 2263 
religious, 560 
teachers (by State Dept.) , 2280 
union, 558, 1978 
union workers, (against) 2118, 2121 
youth of draft age, 561 
Displaced persons, 561 
Wiley-Revercomb Act, 564 
Disputes see Jurisdictional disputes 
(definition) labor, 565 
government settlement, 567 
Plan (no-raiding agreement), 154 
Distilled spirits (excise tax on), 2236 


Distilling industry (state legislation), 
567 
seasonal unemployment in, 567 


Distribution of work (federal proj- 
ects), 861 


District of Columbia: 
franchise for, 568 
suffrage for urged, 367 
unemployment compensation, 568 


Doherty, W. C., 74, 75, 76, 77 


Domestic help, exemption from tax, 
2251 


Donations from local funds, 569 
Door-to-door selling, 995 


Drummond, C. L., 66 


Dual unions, suspension for participa- 
tion in, 569, 2201 


Dubinsky, David, 72, 78, 75, 76, 77 
Dues, exemption for war service, 570 
Duffy, Frank, 69, 70, 71, 72, 73 
Duncan, James, 66, 67, 68, 69, 70, 71 


Duplex Printing Press Co. case (in- 
junction), 570 


Durkin, Martin P., resignation as 
Secy. of Labor, 571 


Economic Advisors, Council of, 572 


Economic and Military Strategy 
Board, 573 


Economic control, 573 
Economic planning (national), 575 
Edmonston, Gabriel, 65, 66 


Education: 608, 611, 618, 622, 624, 
628, 630, 633, 637, 645, 653, 654, 
661, 669, 676, 685, 692, 699, 704, 
710, 714, 716, 724, 734, 743 

see Apprenticeship training; Inter- 
national Exchange Program; 
School lunch program; Federal 
Aid; Teachers; Committee on, 
reports and program (arranged 
by subject chronologically) 

compulsory, full-time, favored, 361 

Federal Board for Vocational see 
Apprenticeship 

final summation of AFL contribu- 
tions to general field, 743 

history of AFL in public schools, 
1066 

junior colleges, 1376 

kindergartens, 1892 

labor-management projects, 1447 

nautical schools, 1724 

segregation in schools, 1975 

Service, Dept. of Labor, 1428 

textbooks, labor history in, 2297 

tidelands oil income, 2299 

trade schools (public), 2301 

workers: 759 

Michigan Educational Service, 
1601 
Workers Education Bureau, 765 

integration with AF'L, 769 
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Educational projects (labor-manage- 
ment), 1447 
Efficiency, Bureau of, 770 
Hight-hour day, 1077, 1081 
see Hours 
Bisenhower, Dwight D., address, 771 
Election Day holiday proposed, 777 
Elections (direct primary), 778 
Electoral college, opposing, 779 
Electric Vacuum Cleaner Co. 
779, 1683 
Ellender (Wagner-Taft) housing bill, 
1151 
Emergency powers (presidential) , 779 
Emerich, Henry, 65, 66 
Emigration, see Immigration 
Employee stock ownership, 780 
Employer-employee relations, 781 
Employers (use of munitions of war 
by), 784 
Employers Liability Act, 784 
Employment, 785 
see Hours 
Act (Unemployment) of 1946 
defense, 785 
discrimination in, 1974 
full employment, 793 
private employment agencies, 786 
regulation of, 787 
security, (Bur. of Employment Se- 
curity), 794 
Service (U.S.), 794, 798 
work week, 787 
transfer of field offices, 800 
Encyclopedia (policy statements and 
resolutions from AFL conven- 
tions), 179 
Engineers (Operating), merger with 
Firemen and Oilers, 770 
Engineers (Operating) vs. Machinists, 
1550 


case, 


Entertainers, tax, 2240 

Equal rights, 800 

Erectors Assn., Nat’l., 803 
anti-labor attitude, 2433 


Estate tax, 2227 
see Taxation, 
gift tax, 2237 
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Ethiopia, 803 
Europe, Labor in, 805 
European: 
Economic Cooperation (European 
recovery), 807 
free trade unions, 808, 1344 
relief and support of, 1284 
labor and the Marshall Plan, 806 
rearmament, 812 
recovery program, 140, 806 
see Marshall Plan 
war, 808 
Evans, Chris, 66 
Excess profits tax, 2244, 2256 
Exchange program (international), 
813 
Executive Council: 
first photo, iii 
last photo (at merger), xv 
Export-Import Bank, 813 


Express Workers, Amer. Fed. of, see 
Secession 


Fair Employment Practices Comm., 
813 
also see Racial discrimination 


Fair Labor Standards, 821 
also see: Walsh Healey Act; Over- 
time 
report on Walsh-Healey Act, 2577 
Family Life, Nat’l. Conf. on, 844 


Far East, see Imports; China; Japan; 
Asia 
Farm labor, 846 
also see Immigration; farm workers 
Bankruptcy Act, 850 
bargaining rights, 849 
camps, 846, 1198 
contractors, licensing of, 849 
Fed. Migratory Comm., 849 
housing, 848 
Joint Committee, 349 
legislation covering, 850 
Mexican nationals, 847 
social security coverage, 847 
subsidization, 851 
wages, 846, 849 
workmen’s compensation, 847 
Farm organizations, cooperation with- 


851 
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Farm ownership, 852 
Farm price supports, 854, 909 
Farm workers (agricultural workers) , 
rights of, 195 
collective bargaining for, 195 
N.L.R.B. status, 195 
social security coverage, 195 
Farmers, A. F. of L. and the, (sum- 
mary), 87 
aid for (Resettlement Admn.), 2071 
Labor and, 844 
tenant, 854 
purchase program, 854 
Fascism, 854 
report on, in Italy, 1361 
return of African colonies opposed, 
1365 
Fed. Bureau of Investigation (F.B.I.), 
856 
Federal convention proposed, 863 
Federal Labor Board proposed, 856 
Federal labor union, council proposed, 
858 
jurisdictional problems, 1377 
Federal Reserve Act, 861 
Federal Trade Commn., 862 
Fifth Columnists, see Communism; 
F.B.I.; federal security; nazism 
Filibuster, 863 
Filipino immigration, 1207 
Films, labor, 864 
Financial reporting to gov’t, opposi- 
tion to, 2233 
Fine Arts Commn., 864 
Finger-printing (aliens) 
1203 
Fire-fighters (Canal Zone), recogni- 
tion of union, 315 
support pledged, 866 
Fire prevention, 869 
Fischer, Jacob, 70, 71 
Fishermen, 873 
hospitalization, 873 
legislative program, 873 
minimum wages, 873 
Fishing industry: 
commercial limitation, 872 
conservation of, 870 


proposed, 
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int. comm., 872 
organization proposed, 871 
taxation, 870 
Five-day week, see Hours 
Five-hour day, 1082 
Flag Day observance, 874 
Flammable Fabrics Act, 875 
Fleet, commercial, needed, 875 
expansion, 407 
Flood control and relief, 876, 1889 
Floral workers, social security cover- 
age, 876 
Flore, Edw., 73, 74, 75 
Florida closed shop contracts suit, 877 
Fluoridation, 877 
Food and Drug Admn., 878 
inspection under, 879 
Food committees and industrial feed- 
ing, 879 
Food conservation, 880 
Food surplus for unemployed needy, 
880 
Forced labor, 881, 2121, 2412 
slave labor (boycott of), 2121 
Foreign agents, registration of, 881 
Foreign aid, 882 


Foreign made products, gov’t pur- 
chase of, 882 
Foreign policy, 883 

also see American world leadership; 
Anglo-American-Soviet Trade 
Unity; Anglo-Soviet Trade 
Union Council; Anglo-American 
Trade Union Comm.; Asia; 
Atlantic Charter; European 
war; Greece; International 
policy and affairs; War 

A. F. of L. program (guide), 894 

armament program, economics of, 
255 

China (Red), admission to U.N, 
protested, 2417 

F.0.A., 882 

Fulbright Act (1947), 883, 916 

India, independent status for, 1234 

aid for, 1235 
labor and the government, 885 


* 
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labor representation on government 
agencies, 964, 965 
minority dictation opposed, 888 
post-war, 2653, 2674, 2676 
program (World Crisis) , 888, 2668 
recommendations (1954), 1470 
reparations, 2066 
Russian relations, 2088 
appeasement, 2089 
Trade Union Advisory 
(E.R.P), 2306 
World Court, 2736 
Foreign Service: 
Academy (U.S.), 904 
training of trade unionists for, 905 
Foreign trade, 905 
competition with, 2222 
Forestry problems, conservation, 905 
Foreword, 2 
Fort Peck projects (abuses protested) , 
906 
_ Foster, Frank K., 65 
_ Foster, W. H., 65 


- Foundation funds, see Education 
Foundry Employees, merger 
| Molders, 906 


_ Fraternal delegates, complete list of, 
63 


Free enterprise, 907 


Free Trade Union Committee, 909, 
1285, 1349 


. Freedom of assemblage, 912 
of press, etc., 912 
speech, press and assemblage, 912 


Freight pricing, 287 
Fulbright Act (1947) (foreign pol- 
icy), 916 
Fur workers, anti-Communist fight, 
413 


P Future Craftsmen of America, 916 
_ Gag law (teachers), 2274 
' Gainor, Edw. J., 72, 73, 74 
‘Gangsterism, 142, 1980, 1986 
also see Racketeering 


E.C, report (1941) and convention 
statement, 1986 


Garland, Mahlon M., 66 


Com. 


with 


Garment Workers Ladies: 
see C.I.O. 
anti-Communist fight, 412 
reafiiliation with A.F. of L., 917 
strike support (1926), 916 
Garnishment of salaries (gov’t em- 
ployees), 917 
Genocide, 918 
German boycott, 918, 928 
German building trades memorial, 931 
Germany, 918 
see Fascism 
boycott, 855 
economic recovery, 931 
labor movement, 932 
rehabilitation of Germany and Aus- 
tria, 934 
reparations, 2066 
restoration of private properties, 
931 
Glass imports (stained), tariff, 941 
Gompers, Samuel, 65, 66, 67, 68, 69, 
70 
centenary, 955 
memorial to, 945 
see City of Hope 
photo, xi 
dedicatory services, 950 
service (convention), 949 
memorial stamp, 957 
tributes to, by: 
Roosevelt, F. D., 951 
Tobin (Maurice), 957 
valedictory, 941 
Gompers and Green memorial (City 
of Hope), 368 
“Good Neighbor” policy, 300 
Gorgas Memorial, 962 
Govt. administrative rules and regula- 
tions, 179 
Govt. contracts (Pacific Coast), 1766 
Govt. departments, 
with, 965 
reorganization plans, 2063 
Government employees: 
also see: Civil Service; Hatch Act; 
Post Office Employees; Public 
employees; Workmen’s compen- 
cation; Wages 


labor relations 
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abuses of protested, 969 
automobile liability protection, 969 
bonding, fiduciary, 970 
collective bargaining machinery 
needed, 400 
rights, 970 
Compensation Appeals Board, 971 
confirmation of appointment (Sena- 
torial), 973 
disability compensation, 972 
efficiency rating appeals, 973 
equal rights, 973 
hospitalization, 974 
hours, 974, 987 
job insecurity, 974 
legislative program, 975, 991, 1926 
longevity pay, 975 
loyalty probe, 975 
salary garnishment, 917 
maternity leave, 976 
merit system, 976 
N.L.R.A, coverage, 976 
outside employment, 976 
political rights, see Hatch Act 
reclassification, 977 
reinstatement after military serv- 
ice, 993 
retirement, 979-993, 2072 
seniority, 988 
sick leave, cumulative 
service), 988 
social security extension to cover, 
2179 
speed-up systems, 988 
postal service, 2175 
standards (work), 989 
strike, right to, 990 
taxation, 991 
multiple, 2238 
temporary employees, 991 
union recognition, 992 
wage board (centralized), 992 
widows, annuities for, 993 
workmen’s compensation, 970 
Commission, 970 


(military 


Goverment Employees: 
American Federation of, 965, 968 
National Federation of, 965 
disaffiliation from AFL, 965 
Government financing, 2228 


Government held property (tax), 2247 
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Government and labor in foreign af- 
fairs, see Foreign Affairs; For- — 


eign policy 
Govt. manufacture of paint and var- 
nish, 1766 
Govt. ownership of banks, see Banks 
mines, transportation and public 
utilities, 993 
Government labor agencies, appointees 
to, 963 
labor representation on, 964 
Government projects, trade union of- 
ficers’ rights on, 993 
Government regulation of unions, 994 
Government work, contracting of, 463 
Granite industry (tariff), 995 
Great Britain, see Britain; Foreign 
policy; Foreign affairs 
Greece, aid, 995 
Green, Samuel S., 65 
Green, William, 69, 70, 71, 72, 73, 74, 
TO Oyen 
Roosevelt Memorial Assn. tribute, 
2082 
memorial, 996 
fund, 996 
services, 1001 
tribute to, 996 
Green-Gompers memorial, 
Hope, 368 
Green River ordinance, 995 
Group relations, 1001 
Guantanomo Bay, wages and organ- 
izing problems, 508 
Hammond, W. J., 65 
Handbags, luggage, ete. (tariff), 2226 
excise tax, 2237 
Handicapped, aid for, 1003 
blind, aid for, 292 
tax exemption proposed, 1006 
week designated, 1008 
Harbor improvement (dams, rivers 
and), proposed transfer of juris- 
diction, 461 
Harlan Miners, release sought, 1012 
Harris, George, 66 
Harrison, George M., 72, 73, 74, 75, 
Ose 


City of 


_ 
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Harvard Trade Union Fellowship, 
1012 
Hatch Act, 1014 
Hatters (Danbury) legal case, 510, 
511 
tariff, 1016 
Hawaii: 
Federation of Labor, 2297 
statehood for, 1017 
wartime labor situation in, 1017 
Hawes-Cooper Law, see Prison labor 
Hayes, A. J., 77 
Hayes, Dennis A., 67, 68, 69 
Hazardous duty, pay for, 1022 


Headquarters, A.F. of L.: (photos) 
first, v 
A.F. of L. Bldg., xiii 
AFL-CIO Building, xix 
cornerstone setting, xvii 


Headquarters Building (new), report 
on plans for, 1022 
Health: 
see Fluoridation 
and Safety Dept. A.F. of L., pro- 
posed, 1048 
and welfare plans, union, 1049, 1052 
investigations into, 1050, 1056 
report on, 1052 
and working conditions, 1049 
bill for children proposed, 1057 
Committee for the Nation’s Health, 
1057 
cooperative health plans, 483, 484, 
485 
dependents of servicemen, 
care for, 1057 
insurance, 1026 
also see, Health Insurance; Medi- 
cal care; Social Security; 
Hospitalization 
compulsory, 1032 
see National health insurance 
disability, 1033 
hospitalization, 1035 
medical facilities, mortgage in- 
surance, 1048 
national, 2157 
see Social security, reports on 
occupational diseases, 1025 
poultry inspection, 1888 


health 


public health, 1930 

Public Health Service, U.S., 1058, 
1059 

Salk vaccine, 2098 

salt mines, 2099 

school, 2103 

veterans dependents, 2500 

World Health Organization, 2742 


Hells Canyon dam, 1059 
Highway construction, 1060 
Highway safety, 2093 
Histadrut, 1063 
History of AFL (1924-1955), 78 
film proposed, 1065 
proposed preparation of, 1064 
public schools, 1066 
report, 1067 
Hobbs Act, 1989 
also see Racketeering 


Hollywood Motion Picture Juris. prob- 
lems, see Motion Picture Indus- 
try; Juris. problems 

Home building and ownership, 1069 

mortgage relief, 1070 
Owners Loan, 88 


work, 1071 
Hospital employees (shorter work- 
day), 1112 


Hospitalization, see Government em- 
ployees; Health; Social security 


Hours: 
see Canal Zone; 8-hour Day; Five- 
hour day; Fair Labor Stand- 
ards; Govt. employees; Work 
week 
defense, 1120, 1916 
also see War 
five-day, 30-hour 
1099, 1111 
Green (Wm.) speech, 1089, 1099 
forty-hour standard, 1122 
jeopardized, 1123 
government employees, one-half day 
holiday on Saturday, 987 
history, 1072 
eight-hour day, 1077 
five-hour day, 1082 
work hours, reduction urged, 1085 
proposed amendment, 1087 


week objective, 
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hospital employees, 1112 
postal employees, 40-hour week, 
1101 

shorter work-day, progress, 1101 

special reports, 1126-1137 

unemployment factor, 2359, 2365 

wages and, 92, 1094, 1097 

Housing, 1137 

also see Rent control; War housing; 

Labor camps; Veterans 


Agency, National Housing, per- 
manent status urged, 1149, 
1180 

Authority, Housing (U.S.), en- 


dorsed, 1148, 1176 
Commission, Nat’! Housing, 1152 
committees, local, 1157 
conference proposed, 1147 
defense, 1161, 1163 
Department, AFL, Housing, 1198 
discrimination, 1970 
home buyer protection sought, 1167, 
1179 
labor camps, 846, 1198 
Lanham Act, 1149 
low-rent, 1142 
post-war, 1181, 2655, 2678 
program (A.F. of L.), 1153, 1160, 
TAGS, ING LG 6S etal elie 
1179, 1187, 1194 
public, 1162, 1165 
rent control, 1162 
rural, 1140, 1147 
also see Housing reports, begin- 
ning 1137 
slum clearance, 11638, 1165, 2123 
summary, 88 
wage (prevailing), 1150 
also see Walsh-Healey 
Wagner bill, 1142, 1143 
Wagner-Ellender-Taft bill, 1151 
workers, housing for, 1189, 1197 
see Rent control; Public hous- 
ing; AFL program 
Howard, Robert, 65 
Huber, Wm. D., 67, 68, 69 
Human rights, 1199, 2410, 2413 
also see U.N.E.S.C.O. 
Hutcheson, M.A., 77 
Hutcheson, Wm. L., 72, 73, 74, 75, 76, 
17 
Hydro-electric power, 1199 
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also see Missouri Valley project; 
Colorado River project; Colum- 
bia Valley Authority; Ice Har- 
bor dam 

Ice Harbor dam, proposed, 1200 
Immigration: 

see Bata Shoe Co.; Displaced per- 
sons 

alien employment, 1217 

border patrol, 1207 

China, 1212 

also see Japan and China 

commuting restrictions, 1212 

displaced persons, 1217 

Filipino, 1207, 1214 

foreign trade competition, 2225 

Inter-American Conf. on Migration, 
1226 

McCarren-Walter Bill, 1227, 1228 

Mexican, 1204, 1206, 1208, 1211, 
1218, 1219, 1221, 1224, 1226; 
1598, 1598, 1599 


American (Mexican), Immigra- — 


tion and Emigration Confer- 
ence, 1205 
border patrol, 1207 
Indians (Mexican), 1207 
U.S.-Mexican cooperation 
posed, 1222 
“wetback” problems, 1599 
Musicians amendment, 1210 
naturalization, 1215, 1226 
policy, statement A.F. of L., (1953), 
1227 
quota limitation, 1201. 1217, 1220 
Japanese, 1202 
Refugee Act of 1953, 1226 
refugees, displacement of Amer. 
workers, 2051 
relief for, 2053 
restrictions sought by AFL ex- 
plained, 1204 
seamen, 1205, 1209, 2105 
stowaways, 2194 
summary of AFL policies, 89 
visa restrictions, 1208, 1211 
Imports (Far East), 1228-1231 
Incentives (work) opposed, 1231 
Income tax (aliens), 199 
also see Taxation 
federal limitation proposed, 2257 


pro- 
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“millionaire’s amendment’’, 2258 
reduction proposed, 2255 
repeal (remarks of George Meany) 
(1955), 2262 
Incorporation of trade unions, 1232 


Independent unions, 1233 
also see Company unions 


India, independence for, 1234 
aid for, 1235 
support for, 257 


Industrial feeding, 879 
Industrial migration, 1235 
legislation proposed, 1236, 1237 
subsidies to promote, 1236 
Industrial progress (declaration of 
Portland Convention), 1238 


Industry, Labor’s contribution to, 1454 


Inflation: 
see Cost of living; Consumer Coop- 
eratives; Credit Unions 

Office of Price Administration, 1243 
program for control, 1240, 1241 
subsidies, 1245 
Voorhis Bill, 1246 
Wage Stabilization Board, 1247 
wages (cost of living), 1247 
warnings: 

Korean situation, 2566 

1952 statement, 2569 


Initiation fees (defense), 532 
ex-service men, 1249 
Injunctions, 90, 1249 
~ see Norris-LaGuardia Act; Right to 
| work 
Clayton Act, 492 
- Debs (Eugene V.) case, 512 
Duplex Printing Co. case, 570 
in labor disputes: 
see Clayton Anti-Trust Law 
against strikes (statement of 
Senator Pepper), 491, 492 
Lewis, John L., statement of, 1265 
2 Norris-LaGuardia Bill, 1261 
Institute of Labor Relations, 962 
Insurance: 
agents (union), 1276 
Canal Zone, 316 
companies (labor), 1267 
liability (govt. owned vehicles), 
1523 
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Nesbitt, Charles F. (report) (sum- 
mary), 1271 
Intelligence tests, 1277 
Inter-American Affairs, Coordinator, 
1278 
Inter-American Confederation of La- 
bor, 140, 1279 
Inter-American labor bank proposed, 
1279 
Inter-American Migration Conference, 
1226 
Inter-American Regional Organiza- 
tion of Workers (ORIT), 1282 
International and fraternal delegates, 
list of, 63 
International Affairs (Foreign Pol- 
icy): 
also see Organizations by name; 
Foreign Policy; International 
labor; China; Marshall Plan; 
Africa; Latin-America; WNa- 
tional independence 
Africa (return of colonies to Italy 
opposed), 1365 
American world ieadership (E.C. 
statement), 207 
India, independence for, 1234, 1235 
international situation, 883 
Tran, 1354 
A.F. of L. plan, 1354 
Ireland, partition of, 1355 
isolationism, 883, 1356 
Israel, 1357 
also see Jews 
Italy, 1361 
also see: Ethiopia; 
Fascism 
economic aid for, 1361 
peace treaty with, 1366 
return of African colonies op- 
posed, 1365 
trade union unity urged, 1368 
Trieste plebiscite, 1367 
Japanese: 
China, invasion of, 1370 
commercial treaty with, 1371 
peace urged, 1372 
Korea, 1393 
truce team recommended, 1393 
Mexico, proposed treaty, 1592 


Communism; 
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military governments, labor rep. in, 
1610 
Nazism, 1728 
also see, Jews 
atrocities deplored, 1728 
Near East relief, 17338 
neutralism, 1733 
North American Treaty Organiza- 
tion, 1722 
Philippines, 1207, 1824 
also see Filipines and filipino 
teachers, rep. in international meet- 
ings, 2277 
Tito regime condemned, 2300 
trade extension, 1826 
Trade Unity Conference (Anglo- 
Russian), 2307 
World Court, 1342, 2736 


International labor relations, 135 
also see Foreign policy; Free Trade 
Union Committee; United Na- 
tions 
Advisory Committee on Int’! Labor, 
1426 
Austria (Germany and), 934 
Committee on (Standing), 1343 
European free trade unions, 13844 
European trade unions, relief and 
support of, 1284 
Department, Int’! Rela., 1347 
Free Trade Union Committee, 1285, 
1349 
German labor movement, 932 
Inter-American Affairs, Coordina- 
tor, 1278 
Inter-American Confederation of 
Labor (C.I.T.), 1279 
Inter-American Confederation of 
Free Trade Unions, 1285, 1292 
formation of, 1294 
Inter-American Regional Organiza- 
tion of Workers (ORIT), 1282, 
1470, 1476 
also see Latin-America 
special report, (1954), 1470 
Int. Fed. of Trade Unions, 1303 
International Labor Organization, 
139, 883, 1328, 1324, 1334, 1470, 
1474 
A.F. of L. Room at Geneva head- 
quarters, 1324 
Philadelphia charter, 1384 
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international labor school proposed, 
1285 

Japanese - Americans, 
condemned, 1372 

Japanese Workers supported, 1372 

Mexican Federation of Labor, 1593, 
1598, 1599 

Pan-American Federation of Labor, 
tie} 

Peru, 1823 

trade secretariats, affiliation urged, 
1350 

training for union members, 1351 

World Federation of Trade Unions, 
1294, 1296, 1845, 2413, 2787, 
2748 


International cooperation, 1302 
International expositions, 13238 
International Relations Dept., 1347 
Interned citizens, benefits for, 1352 


Interstate Conf. of Employment Se- 
curity Agencies, 1352 


Investments, trade union, 13868, 2396 
Iran, AFL plan proposed, 1354 
Ireland, partition of, 13855 
Iron Curtain revolt, 940 
Israel, 1857 

also see Jews 
Isolationism, 883, 1356 


Italy, 1861, 1865, 1366, 1367, 1368 
see International affairs 


persecution 


Japan: 

see International affairs 

boycott, 1368 

cottons, importation of, protested, 
222 

China, invasion of, 1370 

commercial treaty with, 1371 

immigration, 1212 

labor problems, proposals for solv- 
ing, 259, 260 

peace treaty with, 1372 

rights of workers, 259 

support of workers pledged, 1872 


Japanese-Americans, persecution con- 
demned, 1372 


Jarrett, John, 65 


—_—_- 
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Jews: 


see Nazism, Germany and sub-heads 


thereunder; Palestine 
Israel, 1357 
Jewish Labor Committee, 1374 
Nazism, 1728 
outrages against, protested, 1373 
religious freedom, 1373 
Job freezing, 1375 
Job rating (teachers), 1376 
Junior colleges, 1376 
Jurisdiction: (craft unions), 500 


Departments, authority of, 1378, 


1639, 1641 


jurisdictional, disputes, 1377, 1378, 


1379, 1382 


see listings by organizations con- 


cerned 


proposed adjustment plans, 1379, 


1382 


internal disputes plan (AFL), 


1383 


Teamsters vs Brewery Workers 


juris. dispute, 2285 
raiding, 1998 
Sailors Union, 2097 
strikes, 1381 


label), 1803 


motion pictures, 1649 
Juvenile delinquency, 1391 
| Kansas Industrial Court, 1391 
Keefe, Daniel J., 67, 68 
Keenan, Jos. D., 77 
Kellogg peace treaty, 1392 
Kick-back laws, 1392 
Kidd, Thos. I., 67 
Kindergartens (education), 1392 
King, Geo. G., 65 
Kirby Lumber Co. case, 293 
irschner, John S., 65 
ight, Felix H., 73, 74, 75 
ohler Mfg. Co. case, 1393 
orea: 


see International affairs 
emergency policy statement, 2563 


| Justice Department (Paper Makers 


protest against ruling on TV and 


proposed program, 2564 
truce team recommended, 1393 
Ku Klux Klan, 1394 
Label League, Women’s, 1408 
Labels, union, 1394 
post-war buying, 1403 
publications (use on), 1405 
union label clubs, 1406 
union label councils, 1406 
union label week, 1407 
Labeling of goods, 1408 
Labor Advisory Comm. (F.0.A.), 882 
Labor attaches, 1408, 2655, 2677 
Labor Chest, 855 
Labor Day: 
celebrations, 1997, 1413 
Memorial Sunday, 1414 
Labor Department, 1414 
also see Conciliation Service 
Advisory Comm. on Int’l Labor, 
1426 
Trade Union, 1436 
centralization of labor policy, 1418 
Children’s Bureau, 1427 
also see Child Welfare 
commended, 362 
consolidation of agencies, 1418 
cost of living index, 1427 
Education Service, 1428 
Labor Extension Service, 1428 
labor policy, centralization of, 1418 
reorganization proposed, 1419 
President’s plan, 1421 
Standards, Bur. of Labor, 1434 
expansion of, 2096 
Statistics, Bureau of Labor, 1427, 
1435 
criticism of, 464, 465 
Trade Union Advisory Com., 1436 
Labor dispute, definition of, 204, 565, 


567 
also see American Furniture Co. 
case 
Labor Industry Conference (War), 
1436 
Labor laws, sound administration 
urged, 1437 


Labor-Management Conference, 1445 
Labor policy, national, 1451 
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Labor Policy Committee (OPA), 1894 
also see Price control; OPA 
United Labor Policy Committee, 

1451 


Labor press, 1455, 1890 
Int’! Labor Press Assn., 1458 


Labor representation on government 
agencies urged, 964, 965, 2067 
Labor Standards, Bureau of Labor, 

1434 
Labor (Memorial) Sunday, 1414 
Labor’s contribution to industry, 1454 
Labor’s “Bill of Grievances”, 98 
Labor’s Bill of Rights, 1436 
Labor’s Daily, 1454 
Labor’s League for Human Rights, 
1488, 1440 


also see Relief activities, ete; United 
Nations Relief Fund 


Labor’s League for Political Educa- 
tion, 1440 
also see Political activity 
Labor’s Magna Charta, 493 
Labor-Management Cooperation, 1445, 
1449 
relations, 1449 


Labor’s Non-Partisan League, 1450 


Labor Production, Office of (War), 
2645 


Labor unity, see Unity 
Lame duck congresses, 1460 
Land limitations (Fed. reclamation 
laws), 1461 
Lanham Trade Mark Act, 2300 
Latin-American affairs, see Interna- 
tional labor 
Latin-America, 1461 
see Pan-American Federation of 
Labor 
reestablishment of labor move- 
ment urged, 1462 
Lawyers, discrimination against cer- 
tain, 1477 
Lea Act, protest against, 1654 
Lease purchases, 1478 
Leather goods, tariff on, 1479 
Leffingwell, Saml. L., 65 
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Legal cases (important), listed under 
names of principals involved 
Legal Department estab., 1480 
Legal Information Bureau, 1481 
Legal status of unions, 1486 
Legislation: 
see Veterans 
Achievements, (Legislative) publi- 
cation, 96 
action, 59th through 83d Congresses, 
101 
national, report, 1488, 1494 
legislative coverage extension urged, — 
1520 
program (post-war), 2661 
“riders” opposed, 2072 
“right to work”, 2076 
social, 2126 
state, 1521 
Legislative Council authorized, 1488 
Legislative gains (summary), 84, 96 
Lennon, John B., 66, 67, 68, 69 
Lewis, John L., 72, 78, 75, 2484 
also see Unity (Labor) 
statement on injunctions, 1265 
Liberal Farmer-Labor coalition pro- 
posed, 1870 
Liberty: 
see Congressional 
Civil rights 
League (Liberty), 1523 
Library Assn., American, 1524 
Library services, adequate, 1525 
Libraries, labor, 1524 
rural, 1524 


License law, federal, 859 

Licensing proposed for labor repre- 
sentatives, 1525 

Lincoln Day, 1525 

Liquor advertising, 199, 1525 

Literacy, 1525 

Lithographers (Printing Trades vs.), 
1526, 1900 

“Little Steel Formula’, 
War Labor Board 

formula, 466 

adjustment proposed, 469 

Living standards, 1526 


investigations; 


see National 
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Lobby legislation, 1526 
Local and federated bodies 
tions), 1527 
Loewe vs Lawlor (legal case), 511 
Log embargo, 1529 
Longevity pay (postal employees), 
1530 
Longshoremen, Int’] Assn.: 
charter revoked, 1530 
E.C. report, 1531 
new organization formed, 1533 
Longshoremen, Int’! Bro. of, 1534 
Longshoremen’s and harbor workers 
comp., 1535 
“Los Angeles Times-Mirror,” labor 
attitude, 1536 
Loyalty and security legislation, see 
Civil rights 
Luxury tax, 2240 
Lynching (Anti), 1536 
MacGowan, Charles J., 75, 76, 77 
Machinery, labor-displacing, tax pro- 
posed, 2231 
Machinists, Int’l. Assn. of: 
Amer. Mfg. Co. vs, 300 
Building Trades vs 
juris. dispute, 1548 
Engineers vs Machinists, juris. dis- 
pute, 1550 
Street and Electric Railway Emp., 
juris. dispute, 1549 
> withdrawal from AFL, 1539 
return to AFL, 1540, 1547 
Mahon, Wm. D., 70, 73, 74, 75, 76 
tribute to, 1550 
Maintenance of Way Emp. vs Build- 
ing Trades (juris.), 1551 


(func- 


Machinists, 


Management-Labor Policy Com., 1552 
also see War manpower 


Manganese deposits, 1552 


Manpower (War), 1552 

see Conscription; Job freezing 

apprenticeship, 237 

armed forces reserves, 525 

policy, 527 

Requirements, Office of Manpower, 
2647 

reserves and manpower, 255 


March of dimes, 444 
Marden, W. H., 66 
Marine hospitalization services, 1567, 
1579 
Maritime legislation, 1561 
Trades Department estab., 1564 
Marshall plan, 1581 
development of 
areas, 1875 
education, loans for, 1582 
European labor and, 806 
foreign policy, 883, 1581 
Mutual Security Agency, 1583 
Point-Four program, 1583 
Technical Cooperation Adm., 1877 
Martin, Wm., 66 
Mass production, 
1566 
Materials Policy Comm., 1587 
McAuliffe, P. F., 65 
McBride, John, 66 
McCarran Amendment, 1587 
McCarran-Walter bill (immigration), 
1227, 1228 
McCarthy, Jos. R., 1587 
McClelland, W. H., 65 
McCraith, August, 66 
McFetridge, W. L., 76, 77 
McGuire, P. J., 66, 67 
memorial proposed, 1588 
McLaughlin, Dan, 66 
McLogan, P. H., 65 
McMahon, Brien, 1588 
Means test, 1588 
Meany, George, 74, 75, 76, 77 
Mediation Board, Nat’l., 549 
Medical care, 
see Health; Social Security 
public, 1930 2 
war workers, 1588 
Medical facilities, mortgage insurance, 
1048 
Membership (AFL), chart, 29 
Membership, union: 
interest in, 2401 
records necessary, 2402 
transfer of, 1589 


under-developed 


organization of, 
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Memorial property employees, 1589 


Mental health (Menninger Founda- 
tion), 1589 


Merchant marine, 1567, 15738 

alien (smuggling), 1577 

Association, Merchant Marine, 1580 

chartering of government built 
ships, 1573 

drafting of personnel, 1574 

equal rights with armed forces, 
1572 

expansion of, 1578 

hospitalization, 1573, 1579 

medical care, 1577 

reactivation program, 1575 

recognition of war work, 1572 

reemployment rights, 1573 

reserve opposed, 1574 

retirement credits for war service, 
1574 

ship subsidy, 1567 

training schools, 1571 


Mergenthaler, Ottman, 
1590 


Merit rating (teachers), 2275 


tribute to, 


Metal polishers (war production), 
1590 

Metal trades councils, affiliation with, 
1591 

Mexican: 


actors, reciprocity proposal, 179 
American (Mexican-) Labor Immi- 
gration and Emigration Con- 
ference, 1205 
farm labor, 1215 
see Immigration 
Federation of Labor, 1593 
nationals, exploitation opposed, 89, 
1598 
illegal entry, 1599 
railroad workers, 1599 
revolution and labor, 1599 
trade unions, cooperation with, 1599 


Mexico, proposed treaty with, 1592 
Mexico-U.S. Trade Union Committee, 
1600 
Michigan, Workers Educational Serv- 
ice, 1601 
Migration: 
industrial, 1235 
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legislation proposed, 1236, 1237 
subsidies to promote, 1236 
Migratory labor, 1601 
committee on, 1603 
Militarism (civil affairs), 1605 
Military and Civilian Strategy Board, 
1605 
Military: 
see Armed forces 
governments, labor representation, 
1610 
supervision and control of civilians, 
1611 
training (compulsory) 
see Military reserve program; 
Draft of nurses; Defense; 
Armed forces; Manpower 
camps, see Citizens training camps 
conscription, 520, 1612, 1614, 
1615 
Selective Service Law, amend- 
ments prop., 1620 
forced labor, 1615 
high schools, 1613 
peacetime, 1616 
reemployment rights, 1615 
Selective Service Law, amend- 
ments proposed, 1620 
youth training for service report, 
2757 
Milk industry (marketing), 1624 
Miller, Hugo, A., 65 
Mine Workers, United, 1625 
also see Unity; John L. Lewis 
Dist. 50, jurisdictional dispute, 
1638, 1641 
vs. U.S., 1636 


Mines, government ownership, 993 
Mirror imports (tariff), 1641 
Mississippi flood control, 1641 
Missouri Valley project, 1200, 1641 
Mitchell, John, 67, 68, 69 


Military encroachment on civilian 
jobs, 1606, 1611 


Military personnel (retired) in pri- 
vate industry, 1611 

Military prisoners, use protested, 1611 

Minimum wages: see Wages; Wages 
and Hours; Walsh-Healey; Fair 
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Labor Standards 
Mobilization, industrial (war), 1642 
also see War; Defense 
_ Monetary system, 1643 
_ Morris, Max, 67, 68 
Morrison, Frank, 66, 67, 68, 69, 71, 
72, 73 
Mortgage (home) relief, 1070 
Mothers pensions, 1646 
Motion pictures: 
distribution, 1646 
jurisdictional disputes, 1647 
protest against foreign imports, 


Justice Department ruling, 1649 

Municipal bonds, tax exemption pro- 
tested, 2254 

Municipal employees, coverage under 
social security, 1649, 1819 

Munitions industry investigation, 1742 

Murch, Thompson H., 65 

Muscle Shoals, 1649 


Musicians: 
anti-trust case, 1650 
immigration amendment, 1210 
Mutual Security Adm., see Marshall 
Plan 
Narcotics: 
Drug Act supported, 1654 
farms for, 1654 
illegal traffic, 1654 
National Guard, protest against use 
in strike-breaking, 1654 
National independence (freedom), 
914 
National Labor Relations Act, 93 
see Government employees; Taft- 
Hartley 
Labor and the Nat. Labor Rela. 
Act, 1655 
National Labor Relations Board, 1712 
agricultural workers, 195 
makeup protested, 401 
National Management - Labor Policy 
Comm., 798 
National parks and monuments, pres- 
ervation of, 1693 
also see Natural resources, preser- 
vation 
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National Recovery Act (and Board), 
1693, 1722 


Naturalization, 1215, 1226 
also see Immigration 


Natural resources (public domain) 
preservation, 1926 


Nautical schools, 1724 
Naval construction law, 1724 


Navy yards and arsenals (alien work- 
ers in), 1725 
Nazis, see Germany; Jews; Fascism 
Nazism, 1728 
atrocities deplored, 1728 


Negro problems, see Fair Employ- 
ment Practices Committee 
lynching, 558 
Neutralism, 1733 
News column for Labor (syndicated), 


1735 
Newspaper, labor-owned daily pro- 
posed, 1734 


Newspaper Guild, boycott by, 1001 
Newsprint shortage, 1736 


Niagara River power development, 


1736 
Night-work, pay differential, 1736 
Noise abatement, 1737 


Noonan, James P., 71 
“No raiding agreement,” 154, 2464 
also see Unity 


Norris-LaGuardia Law, 100, 1737 
injunction bill, 126 
Senn case, 2114 
unfair labor practices, 2395 


“North American Labor News,” 1344 


North American Treaty Organization, 
1722 


Notes for speakers, 1741 
Nurses, draft of, 1742 

Nye Comm. investigation, 1742 
Objectives of AFL, 187 
O’Connell, James, 66, 67, 68, 69 


Occupational diseases, see Workmen’s 
compensation 
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Office of Defense Mobilization, 529 
Office of Price Administration, 1243 
labor policy, 1891, 1894 
post-war, 1896 
Office of Production Management 
(O.P.M.), 1742 
Office workers: 
see White collar workers 
anti-communist fight, 413 
Officers of AFL (1881-1955), listed, 
65 
Ogden, W. B., 65 
Old age and survivors insurance, 1742 
also see Social security 
Old age assistance, 1753 
also see Social security 
Older workers: 
also see Retirement plans, Pensions 
discrimination against, 177, 558, 
1756 
Oleomargarine tax, 1761 
Olympic games, 1761 
Open shop, 143, 1762 
also see Taft-Hartley 
Optical instruments, importation of, 
1768 
Organization: 
also see Craft vs. industrial organi- 
zation 
chart (structural), 28 
Organize, right to, 2072 


Organizing, assessment for purpose 
of, 1763 
Organizing problems of the South, 
2167, 2170 
campaign, 2170, 2174 
labor chautauqua, 2170 
O’Sullivan, James, 65 


Overtime pay (Fair Labor Stand- 


ards), 832, 1766, 2569 


Paint and varnish, govt, manuf. of, 
1766 


Palestine, 1766 
Amer. Trade Union 
Labor, 1771 


Panama, boycott, 1803 
Panama Canal Zone, see Canal Zone 


Council for 
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Pan-American Federation of Labor, 
1772 
also see International labor 
Cuban problems, 508 
special report (1954), 1470 
Pan-American Union, 1802 


Paper Makers label (and Dept. of 
Justice), 1803 


Parcel post, change in weight regula- — 
tions, 1804 
Parent-Teachers Assn., 1804 
Parker, Judge John J., 1804 
Patent law change, 1806 
Payroll savings plan, 1807 
Peace, 883 P 
also see Foreign policy 
Kellogg Pact, 13892 
world, 1807 | 
proposals of AFL, 1813 . 
treaty, 1809 ; 
Pensions and retirement, see Govt. em- 
ployees; Postal employees; Rail- 
road retirement; Retirement 
pension plans, 1818 4 
extravagant plans opposed, 1818 
for all AFL members, 1819 4 
funds, 1821 . 
mothers, 1646 
prison service employees, 1915 
public employees (dual coverage), 
1929 q 
study proposed, 1820 
tax exemption, 2256, 2261 
welfare (pensions and), 1821 
widows, 1818 ’ 
of govt. employees (annuities), 
993 
Perham, Henry B., 68, 69 
Peron, 1475 
Personnel Research Federation, 1822 


Puerto Rican Federation of Labor, 
2297 

Peru, labor in, 1823 

Petition rule (Congressional), 1823 

Petrillo, James C., 76, 77 

Petroleum Labor Policy Board, see 
N.R.A. 3 

Philippines, also see Filipinos 

imports (tariff), 2221 
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independence, 1824 
trade extension, 1826 
Photographs: 
Executive Council (First, 1881), iii 
(last, 1955), xv 
Gompers Memorial, xi 
headquarters, AFL, first, v 
AFL Building, xiii 
AFL-CIO Bldg., xix 
cornerstone setting, xvii 
presidents, vii 
secretaries, ix 
Physical examinations for employ- 
ment, 1826 
Picketing, 
see Norris-La Guardia Act 
court cases, 1827 
Ritter case, 2078 
Point-Four Plan, see Marshall Plan 
Political activities, 1830, 1865 
also see Hatch Act 
brief history of AFL political ac- 
tivities, 141 
candidates, agreement on, 1864 
coalition (Liberal-Farmer-Labor), 
1870 
non-partisan campaign, 1833 
Labor’s League for Political Edu- 
cation, 1865, 1869 
Labor’s Non-Partisan League, 1450 
platform (1952), 1870 
political party (labor), 1830 
poll tax, 1877 
primaries, 1898 
white, 1968 
Stevenson and Sparkman endorsed, 
2192 
Pollner, Wm. C., 65 
Poll tax, 1877 
also see Racial 
Taxation 
Portal-to-portal pay, 829, 1879 
also see Fair Labor Standards 
Postal service employees and post- 
masters, also see Civil Service; 
Govt. employees 
_ 44-hour week, 1101 
legislation requested, 1880, 1886 
longevity pay, 1530 
speed-up systems opposed, 2175 
retirement, 982 
temporary and/or substitute, 1881 


discrimination; 


veterans benefits, 2498 
preference, 2500 
Post Office officials (fair labor pol- 
icy), 1885 
orders of Post Master General con- 
demned, 1886 
Post Masters, inclusion under Civil 
Service, see Civil Service 
Postal rates, increase protested, 1887 
Postal savings, 1887 
Post-War, see War and Post-War 
Poultry inspection (compulsory), 1888 
Pottery importation protested (tar- 
iff), 1888 
Power projects, see Colorado River; 
Columbia Valley; Hell’s Canyon 
Power, reclamation, irrigation, flood 
control, 1889 
Powers, Richard, 65 
Presidents of AFL (photos), vii 
President and Vice President (U.S.), 
salaries and quarters, 1890 
Press, Labor, 1458, 1890 
Press service for armed forces, 1891 
Price control, 1244, 1891 
OPA labor policy, 1891 
post-war, 1896 
profiteering, 1920 
rent control, 2056 
Primary elections, 1898 
white, 1968 
Printing trades: 
also see Copyright law, U.N.E.S.C.O. 
contracting of govt. work protested 
by, 4638, 1899 
vs. Lithographers, juris., 1526, 1900 
Prison labor, 881, 1902 
Prisoners of war (forced labor), 881 
also see War (Manpower) 
Prisoners, military, use protested, 
1611 
Prison service employees, retirement, 
1915 
Profiteering, 1920 
Prohibition, 1920 
repeal, 1923 
wartime, 1923 
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Public debt, reduction of, 1926 


Public employees: 
see Government employees 
state, county and municipal (legis. 
requested), 1926 


Public Health Service (U.S.), see 
Health 

Public lands, sale to private interests, 
1934 


Public relations: 
Dept. in AFL proposed, 1934 
radio, 1991 
Public schools, see Education 
Public utilities (govt. ownership of), 
993 
Public works, emp. of citizens urged, 
1941 
Publications (labor) for armed forces 
proposed, 1940 
Publicity (labor) urged, 1940 
Puerto Rico, 1942 
Fair Labor Standards, 824 
Free Federation of Labor, 1960 
Pullman porters, exploitation pro- 
tested, 1963 
Pulp, reg. of imports proposed, 19638 
Pulp, Sulphite and Paper Mill Wkrs. 
vs. Wall Paper Crafts, see Wall 
Paper Crafts 
Purchasing power 
Wages 
Racial discrimination, 1964 
also see Discrimination 


of workers, see 


Racketeering, opposition to, 142, 1980 
Hobbs Act, 1989 


Radio, T. V., 196 
also see Freedom of the air 
public relations, 1991 
Raiding: 
see Unity; Disputes plan 
amendment to Wagner Act (pro- 
posed), 2577 


Railroad (and Railway) 
consolidation of railroads proposal, 
2000 
dual union, 2041 
labor: 
and the war, 2001 
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legis. 
2 


legis. report, 2001, 2035 
Act, Railway Labor, 2001 
Board, 2001 
retirement, 91 
Board, 2018 
Insurance Act (Retirement), 2011 
safety appliances, 2018 
shopmen’s strike, 2018 
workers: 


control over negotiations, 


Canadian workers problems, 2030 — 


problems of, 2019 
wages, 2036 


Railway employees vs. 
(jur.), see Machinists 
Railway employees vs. Street and 
Electric Railway, dispute, 1549 
Rankin, Alex. C., 65 
Rationing, 1244 
also see Price control 
labor policy of O.P.A., 1892 
post-war, 1894 


Reaffiliation rights, 2042 


Rearmament, 2042 
European, 2043 


Reciprocal trade agreements, 20438 


Records and transcriptions (tariff), 
2047 


Records, union (importance of), 2402 
Recreation, 2047 
Red Cross, American, 444, 2050 
Refugees, displacement of American 
workers by, 2051 
relief, 2053 
Reinsurance (trust funds), 2382 
govt. supervision proposed, 2389 
war displacement benefits, 2384 
Relations with other groups, 1001 
Relief (food—foreign), 941 


Machinists 


activities and accomplishments, 2051 — 


disaster, 2052 
foreign workers, 2052 
refugee, 2053 
unemployment, 2054 
Religion 
178 
freedom of (Jews), 1373 
Remington-Rand, 2056 


(Labor and the Church), 
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Rent control, 1162, 2056 

Reparations, 2066 

Research services (government agen- 
cies), 962 

Research, union, 2070 

' Resettlement Admn., 2071 

Resources (national), protection 
urged, 2071 

Restraint of trade (construction in- 
dustry), 460 


Retirement 
also see Civil service 
AFL emplyoyees, 185 
AFL position on, 981 
armed forces, retirement for, 985 
government employees, 2072 
railroad (Retirement Insurance 
Act), 2011, 2014 
Retirement Board, 2018 
Rickert, Thomas A., 70, 71, 72, 73, 
74 
“Right-to-Work” legislation 146, also 
see Legislation 
Rio Grande Valley development, 2078 
Ritter, anti-picketing, case, 2078 
Rivers, dams and harbors, 461 
Road building, see Highway construc- 
tion 
Rochdale plan, 2078 
also see Consumer cooperatives 
Roosevelt, Franklin D. (tribute to 
Saml. Gompers), 951 
blanket endorsement withheld, 2078 
message to AFL convention, 2603 
talk on unemployment, 1098 
Rural mail service: 
contract basis opposed, 2083 
coverage under Civil Service, 385 
Russia: 
also see, Communism; Foreign pol- 


icy; Germany and Austria; 
World Affairs; Asia; China; 
Japan 


boycott, 2084 
Communist threat to Asia, 257, 260 
foreign policy toward, 883 
relations with, 2088 
also see Anglo-American Trade 
Un. Com.; 
Anglo-American Soviet Trade 


Union unity; 
Anglo-Soviet Trade Un. Coun- 
cil 
Trade Unity Conference (An- 
glo-Russian), 2307 
Ryan, Martin F., 70, 71, 72 
Sacco-Vanzetti case, 2091 
Safety, 91 
also see Canal 
duty pay 
baggage cars (steel), 282 
Council (Safety) established, 2095 
department in AFL proposed, 1048 
laws, 2092 
state legis. 2093 
noise abatement, 1737 
President’s Conference on, 2094 
railroad, 282, 2018 
seamen, 2105 
ships (sprinkler systems on), 2176 
war priorities, 2093 
working conditions, 1049 
Sailors Union, jurisdiction, 2097 
Sales tax: 
also see Taxation 
opposition to, 2232, 2263 
Salk vaccine (health), 2098 
Salt mines (health), 2099 


Sandefer vs Canoe Creek Coal Co. 
case, 498 
also see Courts, power of 


Saturday half-holiday (govt. emp.), 
987 


Schnitzler, Wm. F., 77 
Scholarships and loans, see Education 
Schools: 

see Education and training 

construction, 2103 

health, 2103 

lunch program, 2099 

segregation protested, 1975 
Science Foundation, Nat’l., 2103 
Seamen (legis.), 2104 
Seamen’s and Dockers Div. 

IU), AV 

Seamen’s Service, United, 2107 


Secession (from ranks of labor) con- 
demned, 2108 


Zone; Hazardous 


(W.F.- 
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Secretaries of AFL, list of, ix 
Security (civil rights) legis., 373 
national, 2109 
union and national 426, 431 
Securities (Blue Sky Law), 2109 
Segregation, see Education and train- 
ing; Racial discrimination; 
Civil rights 
Senators, election of, 2113 
Seniority rights, 2113 
Senn (legal) case, 2114 
Service industries (protest against 
reg.) (1951), 2569 
Services to members (AFL), 187 
Sharp, Charles H., 65 
Sewing projects (W.P.A.), 2734 
Sheaffer Pen Co., protest against, 
2116 
Sheep shearers, classification, 2116 
Sherman Anti-Trust Act, see Clayton 
Act 
Shipbuilding: 
Amer. loans for foreign, opposed, 
2116 
industry expansion sought, 2117 
Stabilization Division (War Prod.), 
2647 
Ship subsidies, 2118 
Shoe workers (chain stores), 331 
Signalmen, Railroad (reaffiliation), 
2118 
Silicosis (workmen’s compensation), 


and dust diseases, 2721 
Simplex Shoe Co. vs. Wisc. Fed. of 
Labor (legal case), 1740 
Skilled workers (shortage), 2118 
Slack, E. M., 65 
Slave labor: 
also see Forced labor 
boycott, 2121 
convention reservations, 2122 
Slogan for AFL, 2123 
Slum clearance, 1137, 1138, 1163, 2123 
also see Housing 
Small claims courts, 2124 
Smith, J. W., 65, 66 
Smith-Connally Bill (War Labor Dis- 
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putes Act), 2125 


Social security, 92, 2126, 2167 
also see Old Age and Survivors In- — 
surance; Old Age Assistance; 
Aid for the Blind; Unemploy- 

ment Compensation; Health; 
Aid to children | 


Bonneville project, 292 
charitable and religious org. 
ployees (coverage), 333 
Civil Service and, 986 
defense workers, 546 | 
disability, 557 
1 
7 
7 
; 


em- 


farm workers, 195 

floral workers, 876 

means test, 1588 

military, 547 

municipal employees, 1649 

old age assistance, 1753, 

old age and survivors insur., 1742 

post-war legislation, 2664 

public employees, 2179 

Puerto Rican coverage, 1953 

state, county and municipal em- 
ployees, 1926 

teachers, extension to, 2283 

South, Awakening of, 2167 


Southeastern states (exemption from 
wage freeze), 2569 
Soviets: see Defense; War; Russia; 
Communism, etc. 
Spain (Franco), 2175 
Special delivery messengers (cover- 
age under Civil Service), 385 
Speed-up systems (government), 988 
postal service, 2175 
Spencer, Wm. J., 67 
Spies (labor), 170, 1459 
also see Oppressive labor practices — 
Sprinkler systems on ships, 2176 
Standards: 
also see Hours; Government em-— 
ployees; Wages; Housing; 
Walsh-Healey 
living, 2176 
maintenance of (war prod.), 464, 
533 


Stark, Louis, tribute to, 2178 
State and local government securities 
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(tax), 2232 
State, County and Municipal Employ- 
ees, see Public employees; So- 
cial security; Bldg. Trades 
Dept., Engineers (Operating) 
‘State Dept. (labor attaches), 1408 
labor liaison relations urged, 965 
State Departments of Labor, 93 
establishment urged, 2179 
State federations of labor (compul- 
sory affiliation), 180, 2183 
cooperation urged, 2181 
organizing assessment proposed, 
2183 
political activity, 
1869 
State labor conferences urged, 2185 
“State Labor News” denounced, 2185 
State legislation (labor relations 
bills), 2186 
Statistical and Information Service 
(AFL), 2189 
Statistical Standards, Div. of (Labor 
Advisory Com.), 2189 
Statistics, Bur. of Labor (Dept. of 
Labor), 1427, 1435 
Statistics, trade union, 2307 
Status of workers (economic 
legal), 2190 
Steel workers organization, 2192 
Stevenson, Adlai, candidacy endorsed, 
2192 
St. John’s Cathedral, memorial plan, 
2176 
St. Lawrence seaway project, 2188 
Stock ownership (employee), 780 


regulation of, 


and 


Stock dividends and employee owner- 


ship, 2192 

Stockholm Peace Petition condemned, 
2193 

Stowaways, 2194 

St. Paul plan (salary standardiza- 
tion), 2097 

Street cars, one-man, 2195 

Strikes: 

jurisdictional, 1381 

no-strike pledge (wartime), 2195, 

2633 


also see War production 
right to strike, 2195 
Strikebreaking and strikebreakers: 
military forces used as, 1609 
National Guard, 1654 
transportation of, 2196 
Subcontracting (government 
ects), 2198 
Subsidies (business) protested, 2198 
ship subsidies, 2118 
transportation companies, 2308 
Substitutes (govt. service), 318 


Control Bd., 


proj- 


Subversive Activities 
2198 


Sugar industry (legislation), 2199 
Supply, Ministry of, see War Produc- 
tion Board 


Taft-Hartley, see Communist affi- 
davits; Nat’l. Labor Relations 
Board; Subjects by title for op- 
position statements 


Act, 147, 2202, 2220 

campaign against authorized, 
2207 

enactment and implementation 


report, 2220 


Taft-Wagner-Ellender 
1151 


Tampa flogging cases, 2220 


Tariff: 

see Foreign trade competition 

Canal Zone, free entry for distilled 
beverages, 314 

foreign imports 
1911 

granite industry, 995 

handbags, luggage, etc., 2226 

hats, 1016 

leather goods, 1479, 2226 

mirrors, 1641 

optical instruments, 1 763° 

Philippine imports, 2221 

pottery, 1888 

pulp, 1963 

reciprocal trade, 2043 

records and transcriptions, 2047 

stained glass, 941 

textiles (narrow fabrics), 2226 

wood pulp, 2222 


housing bill, 


(convict labor), 
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Taxation: 
see Government employees; Sales 
tax (chain stores) 
AFL _ position (summary), 


2231, 2232, 2233, 2234, 2235 
report on, 2227 
reporting by labor organiza- 
tions, 2233 
amusement, 2239 
blind and handicapped, 1006 
bond purchases (tax credits), 2607, 
2233 
business profits tax, 2237 
cabaret, 2240 
college students (proposed exemp- 
tion), 2261 
consumption tax, 2238 
distilled spirits, 2236 
domestic help exemption, 2251 
entertainers, 2240 
estate and gift tax, 2237 
excess profits, 2244, 2256 
excise taxes, 2285, 2237 
federal-state tax policy integration 
proposed, 2237 
fishing industry, 870 
government employees 
taxation), 2238 
government held property, 2247 
handbags, luggage, etc. (excise tax 
on), 2237 
income tax: 
limitation proposed, 2257 
luxury tax, 2240 
“Millionaire’s amendment,” 
2258 
municipal bonds, 225 
reduction proposal, 2255 
remarks of George Meany in 
re repeal of, 2262 
retirement and pensions, 2256, 
2261 
seamen, 2104 
state income tax approved, 
2227 
local and state problems, 
2255 
securities (tax exempt), 2227 
oleomargarine, 1761 
poll tax, 2263 
sales tax, 2263 


(multiple 
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Teachers: 
anti-Communist fight, 417 
civil liberties, 2278 
discrimination by State Dept., 2280 
dismissal on confidential informa- 
tion, 2281 
fifth-amendment, 2282 
“vag law,” 2274 
job rating, 1376 
merit rating system, 2275 ‘ 
non-union organization membership 
enforced, 2281 
overtime pay, 2277 : 
rep. in int’l. educational meetings, 
2277 
rights, 2278 
salaries, working conditions, etc., 
2271 
social security extension, 2283 
unions of, 2274 q 
“yellow dog contract” (Oklahoma 
City), 2747 
Teamsters vs. Brewery Workers 
(juris.), 2285 
Technical Cooperation Admn., 1585, 
1877 
see also Marshall Plan 


Technocracy, 1118, 1119, 1124 
also see report on Hours. 


Telegraph companies, proposed merg- 
er, 2294 ; 


Television (educa. channels’ re-— 
quested), 2295 
freedom of the air, 196 


Tennessee Valley Authority, 2295 


Termination of service certificates, — 
2295 


Territorial Dept. 
2296 
Federations of Labor, 2297 


Text books, labor history in, 2297 

Textile workers, reaffiliation, 2298 

Textiles (narrow-fabrics), free im- 
portation protested, 2226 

Thirty-hour week reaffirmed, 1111 

Thought control, see Education; 
Teachers 


Tidelands oil, income for educa. pur- 
poses, 2299 


(AFL) proposed, 
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Timberlands, conservation of, 2299 

Tito regime condemned, 2300 

Tobin, Daniel J., 70, 71, 72, 73, 74, 
15, 76, 77 

Tomson, W. E., 65 

Towing between American ports, 2300 

Tracy, Daniel W., 75, 76, 77 

Trade Mark Act (Lanham), 2300 

Trade restrictions, see Alaska 

Trade schools, public, 2301 

Trade Union Advisory Com. (E.R.P.), 
2306 

Trade union, definition of, 2303 

functions of, 2303 

“Trade Union Courier,” 2302 

Trade Unity Conference 
Russian), 2307 

Training for national and interna- 
tional service, 2308 

Transportation companies, 


(Anglo- 


subsidies 


for, 2308 
Transportation, government owner- 
ship of, 993 


Travel Comm. proposed, 2310 
Travel for union members, 2309 
Trieste plebiscite, 2310 
Trip-leasing (highway), 2310 
Truman, Harry S. (address), 2310 
Tunisia, see Iran 
Typographical Union: 
~ newspaper support urged, 2313 
Taft-Hartley and, 2314 
reaffiliation with AFL, 2310 
Un-American activities, see Dies Com- 
mittee; Communism. 
. subversive activities, 425 
- Unemployment, 2314 
also see Alien relief employment; 
Hours 
Building Trades plan to com- 
bat, 2357 
Compensation: 
District of Columbia, 568 
Interstate Conference of Em- 
ployment Security Agen- 
cies, 1352 
government responsibility, 94 
hours (shorter) vital, 1101, 
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2359, 2365 
investigation authorized, 2358 
job security, proposals, for, 
2347 
Labor’s program, 2324 
National Committee on Unem- 
ployment authorized, 2358 
permanent unemployment not 
necessary, 2361 
relief, 2334 
Roosevelt, F. D., radio speech, 
1098 
wages and hours amendment 
(post-war) needed, 399, 
400 
Unfair labor practices, 2395 
also see Norris-LaGuardia Act 
Union label councils, 2397 
Union Label Trades Dept., 
tion with urged, 2397 
Union-management cooperation, 2397, 
2640 
United defense funds, 443 
United funds, 443 


United Nations: 
see Human rights 
approval of, reaffirmed, 2417 
charter revision, 2419 
China, admission to UN opposed, 
366, 2417 
Educational, Scientific and Cultural 
Organization (UNESCO), 883 
also see Copyright law 
A. F. of L. role in, 2410 
labor rep., 2416 
report on, 2421 
teachers, representation in, 
2277 
forced labor, 2412 
foreign policy, 883 
genocide convention, 918 
relief fund, 1438 
Security Council, 2403, 2408 
World Health Organization, 2742 
Unity, Labor (C.I.0.), 152, 2434 
also see Dual unions 
no-raiding agreement, 2464 
U.S. Employes Compensation Com- 
mission, 2731 
U.S. Steel Corpn., anti-labor attitude, 
2433 


affilia- 
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Universal military training, see Com- 
pulsory military training 
Urban redevelopment, see Slum clear- 

ance 


Utility Operators Assn., 2477 
Vacations, 2477 

Valentine, Joseph F., 67, 68, 69, 70 
Vanzetti (Sacco and), 2091 


Veterans: 

see Armed forces; Post-war Plan- 
ning Comm. program 

apprenticeship training for, 2491, 
2494, 2498, 

bonus, 2479 

certificates for war medal desig- 
nates, 2495 

discharge compensation, 2479 

financial aid for, 2479 

health care for dependents, 2500 

hospital empl., 2497 

housing, 1181, 1182, 1187, 2488 

initiation fees, 1249 

insurance, 2501 

job rights, 2490, 2491 

for disabled, 2491 

labor veterans, conference proposed, 
2499 

legislative support for, 2488, 2495, 
2497 

pensions, 2479 

postal service emp., 2498 

public relations bureau proposed, 
2489 

programs and benefits 
2489 

rehabilitation and training, 2480, 
2484, 2486, 2487, 2667 

reinstatement in govt. service, 993 

review court on claims, 2501 

sick leave (accumulated), 2497 

subsistence legis. requested, 2488, 
2497 

trainees (home construction), 2498 

training, labor rep. sought in, 2499 

union dues and fees, 1249, 2490 

vacations, 2491 

workmen’s compensation, 2484 


Vice President (U.S.) duties of, 2501 


Virgin Islands, transfer to Interior 
Dept. requested, 2502 


(special), 
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Vocational Rehabilitation, Office of, 
2502 
Volstead Act 
see Prohibition 
Voluntarism, 2503 
Voluntary principles and org. of in- 
dustry, 1391 
Voorhis Bill (Inflation Control), 1246 
Voting: 
see Poll tax 
D.C. suffrage, 367 
franchise, use of, 2509 
full citizenship Orged, 367 
hours, extension, 2507 
proportional representa., 2509 
registration, 2506 
trailer camps, residents of, 2507 
war workers, 2507 
workers duty, 2508 


Voting strength in convention (chart), 
26 
Wage Stabilization Bd., see Wages 
Wages: 
see Bacon-Davis Act; Fair Labor 
Standards; “Little Steel” for- 
mula; Standards, maintenance 
of 
bankers and, 282 
Canal Zone, 317 
pay while on leave, 318 
collective bargaining developments, © 
2555 
cost of living basis, 2519 
defense, 524 
equal pay for women, see Women, ~ 
organization of : 
government work, 2708 
E. C. statement (1952), 1917 
Green, Statement of Wm., 2553 
incentive plans opposed, 1231 
inflation control, 1241, 1247 
job evaluation of army opposed, 
2544 
“kick back” law, 2519 
minimum, 2509 
night work differential, 1736 
overtime, 1766, 2569 
teachers, 2277 
payment and collection of, 2573 
policy statement (1927), 2513 
portal-to-portal pay, 829, 1879 
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post-war readjustments proposed, 
2552 
prevailing, 279, 1150, 2732 
also see Bacon-Davis Act 
railroad employees, 2000, 2036 
readjustment wage proposed, 2573 
relation to productivity, 2552 
relief work (prevailing rates on), 
2709 
Stabilization Board (Wage), 1247, 
2558 
St. Paul plan, 2097 
stabilization, 1243 
defense, 1453 
substitute workers, 2574 
supervisory substitutes, 2574 
War Labor Board, Nat’l, reports 
on wages, 2617, 2625, 2629 
wartime, 2574, 2575 
“Little Steel” formula, 2617, 2625, 
2629 
Wages and hours, 92 
Administration, 822, 
amendment to law needed, 399 
deductions under law, 824 
exemptions, 825 
no reduction with shorter hours, 
1094, 1097 


Wagner Act, amendment inre raiding, 
2517 
Wagener housing bill, see Housing 
Wagner-Ellender-Taft bill, 1151 
_ Wagner-Peyser Act, 795 
Wake Island internees, see Civilian 
internees Wake, Guam, etc. 
civilian internees, 388 
Walsh-Healey: 
Fair Labor Standards, 2577 
prison labor in war production, 
1913 
War: 
see Manpower; Conscription of la- 
bor; Defense; Post-War; Em- 
ergency powers of President; 
Connolly Act 
administrative agencies, 2604 
AFL and World War I (summary), 
142 
World War II, 145, 148 
post-World War I, 148 
World War II, 148 


appliances (war priority), 2093 
bonds, 1807, 2607 
Combined Labor War Board, 406 
Communications Board (War), 
2612 
conscientious objectors, 450 
conscription of labor, 167 
controls (price and wage) (Korea), 
2566, 2568, 2569 
defense worker (definition of), 2637 
displacement benefits, see Unem- 
ployment compensation 
dues exemption during war service, 
570 
European trade unions, effects on, 
2595 
Fund, National War, 2613 
hours, 1120, 1122, 1173, 1174, 1176, 
1178, 1182, 1186, 1916 
housing, 1161 
also see Housing 
immigration, 1216 
inflation control, 1241, 1242 
insurance, War risk (marine), 2692 
internees, benefits for, 1352 
job freezing (manpower), 1375 
Kellogg peace treaty, 1392 
Korean war, policy statement in 
emergency, 2563 
AFL program proposed, 2564 
Labor Board, War, 2577, 2616, 2617, 
2629, 
functions trans. to Wage Stabil- 
ization Bd., 2561 
Labor Disputes Act, 2125 
Labor-Industry Conference, 1436 
labor participation, 1452 
labor policy, 2594, 2596, 2599, 2603, 
2607 
Labor Policy Committee (United), 
1451 
labor representation on war boards, 
2605 > 
labor standards, 2605 
labor’s war service, 2605 
living standards, 2177 
manpower, 1453, 1552 
also see Conscription; Manpower 
Commission 
Board, reports 
nurses, conscription, 1742 
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Military and Civilian Strategy Bad., 
1605 
mobilization, industrial, 1642 
Plant and Communities Facilities 
Service, 2646 
price control and rationing, 1891, 
1894 
also see Inflation; OPA 
labor policy, OPA, 1892 
post-war, 1896 
price control, 1244, 1246 
Price Admn, Office of, 1248, 
1244 
production, 2631 
also see Conscription; Manpower; 
Smith-Connolly Act. 
War Production Board, 799 
Labor Prod. Div., 2638 
labor repn. on agencies, 2631 
no-strike pledge, 2633 
Office of Labor Production, 
2645 
report on, 1942, 2634 
Requirements, Office of Man- 
power, 2647 
metal polishers, 1590 
Office of Production Management, 
1742 
prison labor, 1913 
Shipbuilding Stabilization Div., 


2647 
standards, maintenance neces- 
sary, 464 


women and children in, 2703 
post-war, see War (Post) 
prohibition, 1923 
railroad labor and the war, 2001 
rationing, 1244 
wages, 1916 

also see Wage stabilization; infla- 

tion 

wartime wages, 2574, 2575 
workers (war), training and re- 

training proposed, 2484 
World War II (summary of AFL 

role in), 144 
also see World War I 
post-World War II, 145, 148 
War (Post), see European rearma- 
ment; Veterans 


armistice planning, 255 
Atlantic Charter (Labor’s Bill of 
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Rights), 263 
buying (labeled goods), 1403 
Committee on Post-War Planning, 
2670 
program of, 2679 
controls (survey of wartime con- 
trols in effect), 2667 
abandonment urged, 2562 
foreign policy, 888, 2653, 2674, 
2676 a 
hours of work, 1120, 1124, 1128 
housing needs, 1173, 1178, 1181, 
2655, 2678 
immigration, 1216 
labor attaches, 2655, 2677 
legislative program, 2661 — 
planning, 1807, 2647, 2670, 2679 
price control, 1896 
program, 2668 
purchasing power, 2573 
readjustment wage proposed, 2573 — 
reconversion, 2659 
rehabilitation, 940 
reparations, 2066 
social security, 2664 
union problems, 2653, 2658, 2674 
wage controls, readjustments pro- 
posed, 2552, 25738 
workers’ rights, return of, 2651 
Washington, George, anniversary ob 
servance, 2692 F 
Weber, Joseph N., 71, 72, 73, 74, 75, 
76 
Welfare and pension funds, see Pen- 
sion plans 
Welfare Dept. (Federal) urged, 2693 


Welfare plans (pension and), 1821 7 
also see Health and welfare plans — 


West Indies, suffrage and dominion 
status, 2693 


West Point, construction work, 2693 — 


“Wetback” problems, 1599 
also see Immigration (Mexican) 


Wharton, Arthur O., 71, 72, 73, 74 
Whiskey tax, 2231 
White, John P., 69 


White collar workers, 2693 
under P.W.A., 1964 


Wildlife, conservation, 2694 
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Wiley-Revercomb Act (displaced per- 
sons), 564 
Wilson, James, 71, 72 
Winter, Herman, 75, 76, 77 
Wire tapping, 2694 
Wisconsin “Employment Peace Act”, 
202 
Wisconsin Labor Disputes Act, 2696 
Woll, Matthew, 70, 71, 72, 73, 74, 75, 
76, 77 
Women: 
see Equal rights 
auxiliaries (women’s), 2707 
Bureau (Women’s) endorsed, 2709 
eight-hour day for minors and wo- 
men, 1081 


International Label League, Wo- 
men’s, 1408 

organization of, 2696 

Trade Union League, Women’s, 
2700 


Wood pulp industry (tariff) , 2222 

Woodruff Dam (name opposed), 2709 

Woodrum amendment (prevailing 

rates on relief work), 2709 

Workday and work week, see Hours 

_ shorter work week, 787 

Workmen’s compensation: 

_ also see Government employees; 
Alaska; District of Columbia 

report on, 2710 

building trades, 2723 

longshoremen and harbor workers, 
1535 

occupational diseases, 2721, 2724 

silicosis and dust diseases, 2720 


state funds recommended, 2727 
Works Progress Administration, 2731 
also see Nat’l. Youth Admn. 
building field removal urged, 2734 
sewing projects under, 2734 
World affairs, see Germany; Austria; 
Foreign policy 
World Court, 1342 
World Court of Int’l. Justice, 2736 
World Federation of Trade Unions, 
140, 883, 1294, 1296, 1345, 2413, 


2737 

World Health Organization (U.N.), 
2742 

World leadership (E.C. statement), 
207, 883 


World trade union conference pro- 
posed, 2743 
Wright, J. L., 65 
Yellow dog contracts, 2744 
also see Judge John J. Parker; 
Norris La-Guardia; 
railroads, 2010 
teachers, 143 
Y.M.C.A., invitations cancelled, : 


5 
Youth Administration, National, 2 
2756 
apprenticeship training, 2754 
work training projects, 2753 
Youth and trade unions, statement on, 
2754 
also see Civilian Conservation 
Corps; Juvenile delinquency 
discrimination against, 561 
training for service, 2757 
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